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PREFACE*. 


I T is not without consldornhlc runxicty that I Fuhniit to tlie public thia 
enliirj^cd edition of a AVork in which are garnered many of the labours 
of a long life, for the most ])art passed amidst the localities and chai‘ac- 
teririti<*.8 which it is the aim of this volume to loons and portray. The 
cause of tlie above anxiety lies chicHy in the changeful nature of the 
.su])je('t ; for at no 2 :)eriod in the existence of tlie Metropolis hav<? 
many change's been wrought hi its ‘‘scarred faco,^’ and its modern aspect, 
as in the ^fwolvo Years that liave elapsed since the publication of the Hrst 
edition of this Work. 

The OcuiosiTiKs or London” originally appeared in the Spring of 1855, 
in a small octavo volume of 800 pages, when it Avas received by i^^ie Critical 
Ihass^vith almost unanimous approval; or, in sojiio respects, an inclina- 
tion to tako the word for the deed, and in others to kindly regard the 
diilicultiea of the labour. In either case I am bound to be grateful, 
^i'hc edition, over •U)o6 copies, was sold within a* comparatively short 
]>eru)d, considering the character of the work, then regarded as almost ex- 
elu.-'ively antiquarutn ; although the above reception induces the belief that 
“the Present lias its Curiosities as well as tlie Past.” The book Remained 
^v»r severaNyears entirely out of print, and second-hand could only be 
rarely obtained by advertisement. I then resolved upon its revision, and 
its roprocbiction, enlarged and more perfect in its details than hitherto; 
and the present volume of lilwary size, 880 pitges, is the result; im- 
proved, it is hoped, in the value of its dbntents, as well as increased in bulk. 
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The plan arul arran^<‘nicnt of tliis editioil a^’o ossentialU tho same as 
those of ils pnHlooessiu'. Tlie t3’])0 is soinowdiat oiiIarg< d, and inoro 
readable; in ,he ([nolaiions r^ad doserij)tive details, tlio sniall but <-]ear 
letter h. s been adhered tb, so as to corni)rise an lulditional amount 
of exaet anel aulhori/,i’d illu-trativo information. Mt'anwli di\ *the (‘\tent 
of th more important arti<des lias been consiihaabl y aupim ided, tlmiejh 
'with the requisite attention to eoneiseiu^ss ami faeilily" ol referem e. 
^Several new artic les have* been added; others have been re-wrilten and 
enlarLTial. (\»rreetness lias l>een tiu* i‘ardinal point throughout tlie Work ; 
ulthouuh tlie tuaiiv thorisand facts, names, and dates contained in this largo 
volume will, it is levied, be taken into aeeount. 

The ITeliieo to tlie First Kdition has beiai reprint(‘d l(^r t'.io sake ol its 
0X[>Ianatioii of the ile-igiu whieli 1 liave In’i’c anipIitieMl, inipnned* and 
rendiTcd more tru^twt 'rtii v as well as enri*rtaining, by tie- best means 
and opportunities at my disj>osal, venerailnj; the injunetion oi the old 
poet — 

** Fj) into the watcIet'aM-r e* t, 

And see all tllln,^s ilc'^pniu-d ui 

The Annals of a great City arc ofttiim^s to be traeed in the history of 
its Ibiidie Iuliiiet_‘S, In tlie am i<*nf and mo(h rn (\atln.dral, the vt*nerable 
? I inste*r, and the pieturexpu* Churclies of tin* Metropolis, we ma tinly 
read the histuryof its Areliiteeture, but in their ‘‘ s'»lemn jiatlis of Fame'’ 
we 'trace countless records of our country's greatm >s. 

The Ifirthplaces and Ab<»des of eminent Lcmleners an; so many lia.b 
lowed sites to t)i(.'se wlio f:»ve to cherish tlie m« nc.-ries ol’ great men. J'he 
pala(.*o-[)rvon of “ the Tower '' licitrs u[m»ii its very walls an index to 
mo'-t stirring tvents in our liistory. ’ 

The Civic Halls of London are .sU>re<l with memorials i)f ages 

illustrating curious gliinpHcs of manners ami ai't ist ic skill in tlu-ir Ihclurt's, 
Plate, and Fainted (i!a>s. * 

o trace tlie growili ol* gp'eat <*entres of jiopnlation, from the village iti 
tin* lipids to a city oi* ]»a!aces, jiart of tlie (livat Town itsell’, leads us 
tlirougli^.hany vivid eoutra-ts of life and manners: — iroiii tli«i limes wlieti 
Soiitliwark was a Ivomari suburb; Lamb(‘th and (diels<*a •vi.*re Sa\<m 
viltagt\s; AVe.stjiiin-ter was a “Thorny Island St. Marylebom*, a hamlet 
on the ]n*r;i>k ; St. Faneras, in the lields ; ami Finsbury, a swam[>y moor: 
all lying arouml tlie locus of lioman civilization, the City itself. 

Certiiiu localities bear names which “ tnake us seek in our walks the 
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foot-marks ol tlu* liOmi^n#sol<lier wliilst orio of our most thronged 

tJioi oiightares can be idcaiUficd as a British track>*%ay and Roman si;reet. 
llvjw ulten u[>oii su(‘Ji sites aro unearthed jgrclics *of the ci'filizatiou and 
luxury of our (‘oiuj ucror.s and colonists. i 

J Ke re'cMjivls the AmusiMiients of tlie Peojdo, and their tSights and 
Slit>\‘s, in all . . ‘ S, aro riehly storied witli Curi(jsities : from tlio pr/riod 
wlh’ij Siui t li ru*|{l was an Anglo-Norman race-course, to the waning of tlio 
la-^t < »1 the f/ity f)ag(‘:nits, Lord Mayor’s Show. Old l^oets and Dramatists, 
1 ia’> idlers and Diarists, have lett us pietures-in-littlo of the sports and 
]/asii'iies, tlte follies and uine--(lay-wond».‘rs, of tlic * “ Londiuers.” FiU- 
stej,)ien and Ilentziu*^ Stow ainl StryjKi, Howell and Aubrey, Evelyn 
anti l^<-]>vs, Ne(l W’^ard and Ton Brown, fiayand Walpole, liave boqueatlied 
us iiiany ‘‘trivial fjnd records’’ of this anecdotic class. Again, how many 
ainu ing (Mieeiit riciticis aro recorded in the lives of the Alchemists, Astro- 
logers, ami Antiquaries ul‘ Old London! 

Snell are the leading ArdKeol<>gi<%'il features wliieh, intorAVOven Avilh 
tlie- Modt.Tu History and J'resont Condition of the Metropolis, form tlie 
staple ol‘ tlie present volume. In the intermediate cduiiiges have dis- 
a|)|M ared many ol<I J^ondon landmarks, Avhicli it has been my special 
obji cl to deseril)e : 

“JVaising wliat is lost, 

ALiktjM the rcnieiubraiice ilear.’* 


JOHN TIMBS 
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L ittle lU'V'l said to bespeak tlio intorrst of n adi^rs in tin* shtj^Jv ot 
tho prcsoiil ^vork — the Notabio ^riiinys in tlu‘ Ifi-^tory i>f Londini 
tliroipii'li its XiiU'tiM'n Centuries of acoia.-dltod antiquity. Still, I ain :irr\I.nis 
to offei* a fnw words iij>on tlio oi‘itrin and u^rowth oi* lids volniiu' ; and tin' 
in^ans I'V whirli 1 Lavo strivnij to rondiT it as coiuploto as llu! extont ar.<l 
evcr-v'aryinir natun; <.)f llu.* subject u ill alle»w. 

* Twenty-seven ycairs since (in Lsiqs ), 1 wrote in the parlour of l]it^ 
house Xo, d Charing (’ross (tlieu a ]>ubiishor\s ), tin* title and ]>l:ni ol a 
volume lo be called ** Cnuosi n KS oF London;'* and the \v<n'k Ihti* .'■nb- 
initlod to rhe })ubbc is tin* n aiization t.)f that design. I tln.'h propo--*! to 
TioH* the most nnmifwable points in tin* annals id’ the M<'t n 'j>oIis, and to 
fh..-erib«**ir.'. most remarkabli.^ c»bj‘'elN of interi.-t, fV(mi tlie earlie^;^, period 
to mv oun ^ime, — for tin* l*r< s«nt lias* its (’uriosilies as W('I1 as tln^ 
Past. .Sima; tlie eoinnn'necnn nt (.'f thi.^ <h'>:gu in — yi'i'clscly inid- 

wa\ in my liletime, — I liave sf'areely fi)r a day ru' Inmr lost ; ielit ot’ iIm* 
snbj<M*t ; but, ihroiij^ji a ioiiLi eoiir-^e of Jitorary a?‘t ivity, Ijave ond( a von red 
to pi' Mil by <jv« ry fair < pportmiity to iueia-ase my stock oi niatoriais; and 
]»y constant c >m{>arisfm, not to take f<n' granted, but to weigdi <ainl con- 
sid* rf' fA turning such iiiat‘’riais to accotint. In this labour 1 havo Iwa-n 
gjN'atly aid«M] by tlie ('omrn u uieat i‘)ns of oldiging friends, as \\k* 11 as bv my 
c>wii roeolii rtion of in ariv' J'dlty \ ears' C’hanees in the aspects of enlargoil 
and .-till itier- a'lng famdon.*’ 

‘‘ Thinking liow difr»‘rrrit a place Lomhni is to flill'ercnt poojjlef’ I have, 
in tills volume, stmlied many la.-jlVs ; but its leading (‘haracteristics will 
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be louiirl to consist in Avlint cVvndifion’s Fr^eehohlcr cnlls ‘‘ tlic Ciiriositiea of 
tills ^7'f*at Town.” ^.riieir ^jibliogrnpliical illustrnlion, by quotations ^roiii 
()I<1 and DrainatislH, Travellers aiiiS Diarists, prese^its a sort of 

literary elie(ju<*r-v» * ak of an entertaining and® aniTdoric character; and 
tli('se. Ijistoric p;lijii]>s(‘s an" hrought into vivid contrast witli »the Social 
Statistics and ot]i(*r Clreat Facts of the London of to-day, » 

'I'lic plan (jf the hook is in the main al])habctical. Disti icts and locali- 
ties are, liowever, topogi'a[>hieally descrilied ; the arrangement of street's 
b(‘ing gemo'ally in a suh-a! pliabet. "Jlie Birthjdaces, Abod<\s, and Burial- 
places of Kmineut Persons — so many sites of rfiarmod ground — afe 
fipeoially noted, as ar<;^existing Antiquities, Collections of Karo Art and 
Virtu, Pul 'lie Buildings, Koyal and Noble Residimccs, Great Institutions! 
Public Amnsements and Exhibitions, and Industrial Establishments; so 

to elo’onicle the renown of Modern as well as Ancient Lomion. The 

» 

articles descrildng the Churches, Exchanges, Halls, Libraries and Mnscuins, 

Palaces and Parks, Parliamont-l louses, Koman liemains, and the Tower 

. ... 

of London, are, from their importance, most copious in tlicir details. 

The utmost pains lias been taken to verify dates, names, and circum- 
stances ; and it is trusted that no errors may l>e ibund in addition to those 
not('d at the close of the volume, with tlio clianges in tlie IMctropolia 
during the progress of the ]>rinting of the work. The reader, it is hoped, 
will n‘gar<l those inaccuracies with indulgence, wlien the immense num])er 
of facts sought to he recorded in this volume is considcrcMl. Lastly, it Jias 
bt*en my aim to render tlie Curiosities useful as well as ontoxtaining ; 
aiul with that vi(‘W are introduced several matters of practical informa- 
tion for Londoners as well as visitors, ^ 

JOII^^ TIMES. 
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AD^^.TJIT, TRB, 

k SKHTTCS of streets in the rear of the houses oti the soiith siilo of the Strand, 
roadiing t'ast ami west from Aduin-strcct to liui‘kinf::^ham-btreet, and facing tlio 
I'liames tai llic soutli — a grand eoirnneneeincnfe of the archil eetural einhankmcnt of the 
riv'cr, in 17^)8. It is iiaim'd Adelphi (aSeXf/iof, brother) from its arcliiteets, the four 
brothers Adam, wl»o built vast arches ov 4T the court-yard of old Durham House, and 
upon these creeled, level with th«i Strand, street, leading to John, Robert^ 

Jamrs, and /riV/mai-strecIs ; the noble line of houses fronting the Thames being the 
Adclplii-terraec, 'fho view from llfjs sjiot almost unrivalled in the metropolis for 
variety and arehitocf oral beauty : frran Walerloo llridge on the east, with the majestic 
dome and juelnresquo compani/i of St. Paul's, to Westminster Bridge on the west, 
}if)ove which ri.so the tow^ers of Jjamhetli Palace and Westminster Abbey; the massive 
entrance and lofty cli»ck-towor, and pinnacled and bristling roofs of the Houses of Par- 
liament : beneath lies the river, spuime<l witli manifold bridges. The prospect is, how- 
ever, i)artially disligiired with huge and shapeless railway buildiiigs. 

In pjxssintjf Ihrontrh Parliament the Dill for the Kmhaiikmoiit of part of the Thames adjoinirig 
Purliain-yard, a violent <*ont.(‘sl arose hetween the City and the Court. The Cord Mayi>r, as Cou- 
B* rvator <»f tlje river, ^considering tin' ritfhls of the eiti/<ens oxpo.std to encroachment, they were heard 
hy counsel in l*arliament. Tlun jirodueod a grant of Henry VII. of all the soil and bed of the riv^sr, 
from Staines Hridge to a place in Kent, near the Medway; and .<*hovved a lease granted by them, sixty- 
six years before tliia period, of a nook of tin* river at V\auxh«ll, umltT which they stilt ermtinued to 
receive rent. t>n the other side a i hnrter of rharlea U. to the City was prooneed, in which Ife reserved 
Hie ht‘d uf the river; ami it was eoidended that the City, by receiving the latter grant, :iband(»ned tha 
former; that the charter of Henry Vll. extended onfy to the stiil of the river within l he City and 
suburbs. The lease of Vauxhall was said to be a mere eniTvrachment. and the right of the City was 
utterly denied These arguments juevniled : the Bill passed both Houses: and the nnignitii'ent pile of 
buddings called tlie Adelphi was creetod *m the ^ite. The brothers Adam were ch(*seii the Coui't 
erchiteoU^lu'ough the iutluenee of the E.ud <!ff Bute, and did not escape the satire of tiie day; — 

** Four Scot eh men. by the name of Adam, 

Who keep their coaches and their madam/* 

Quoth John, In sulky mood, to I'homas, 

“ Have stole the very river from us." 

• Foundling Hospital for Wit, vol. Iv. 

In the centre house of the Terrace, No. 4, David Garrick fived from 1772 till his 
death, Jail, 20, 3 779 : the ceiling of the front drawing-room was painteil by Antonio 
Zucchi, A.H.A. ; the white marble chiinncy-picce cost 3u0/. Garrick died in the back 
drawing-room ; and bore bis remains lay in state, previous to their interment in ^Vest- 
iniiister Abbey, Feb. 1. €101111800 says: “ liis death eclipsed the gaiety of tuitions 

but Walpole, Garrick is dead; not a public loss; for be had quitted the stage/* 
'rhere were not at Lord Chatham’s funeral half the noble coaches that attended 
Garrick's ; Burke was one of the mourners, and came expressly from Portsmouth to 
follow the great actor’s remains ; and Lord Ousory was one of the pall -bearers, Walpole 
writes to the Countess of Ossory 

“ Yes, madam, I do think the pomp of Garrick’s funeral perfectly ridiculous. It is confounding the 
Immense space between pleasing talents and national s^viccs. What dislinetions remain for a patriot 
hero, when tho most solemn have been showered on a player ? . . . Shakspere, who wrote when 

Burleigh counselled and Nottingham fought, was not rewarded and honoured like Garrick, who oa1| 
Oc/ted." — Leffir, Feb, 1, 177i). 
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Garrick’s widow also died in the front drawing 'oom of the same Jiouse, in 1822, at 
the Adel phi- terrace. The door is now the clinuihers of the Koyal Literary Fund 
Society. In another of the Terrace houses lived Sir Edward Banks, one of the builders of 
Waterloo, Southwark, London, and Staines bridges, over the Thames, lie was one of 
the earliest railway ‘'navvicS;^” and worked on the Merstham Kail way, in Surrey, 
about tiie year 1801 : by natural abilities and the strictest integrity, ho raised himself 
to wealth and station : he died July 5, 1835. 

At the north-east corner of Adara-street, No. 73, Strand, Becket, tlio bookseller, 
kept shop, — the rendezvous of Garrick, \rho never went to taverns, seldom to coffee- 
houses. At No. 1, Adam -street, lived Dr. Viocsimns Knox, one of “the British 
Essayists In the first floor of the same house resided, for twenty years, in almost 
total seclusion, George Blamire, barrister-at-law, of very eccentric habits, but sound 
mind. No person was allowed to enter his chamber, liis meals and all communications 
being left by liis housekeeper at the door of his ante- room. He was found dead in an 
arm-chair, in which he liad been accustomed to sleep for twenty years. He died of 
exhaustion, from low fever and neglect ; at which time his rooms were filled with fur- 
niture, books, plate, paintings, and other valuable projx^rty. 

A^ Osborne’s Hotel, John-street, in 1821, sojourned Kainchameha II., King of the 
Sandwich Islands, and his sister the Queen, with their suites: at this tl die was written 
the song of “ The King of the Cannibal Islands.’* The Queen died hero of measles, 
July 8; and the King died of the same disea.se at the Caledonian Hotel on the 14th. 
Their remains lay in native pomp at Osborne’s, and were then deposited in the vaults 
of St. Martin’s Church, prior to their being convcN ed in the Blonde frigate to the 
Sandwich Islands for interment. The poor King and Queen were wantonly chtirged 
with glutt/ony and drunkenness while here’; but they lived chiefly on fish, p<^)ultry, and 
fruit, and their favourite drink was some cider presented to them by Mr. Canning. 

In John-street also, on the north side, is the house built for the Society of Arts by 
the Adams, and extending over part of the site of the New Exchange, Straiul. In 
the second- floor chambers at No. 2, Jaraes-street, lived, for nearly thirty years, Mr. 
Thomas Hill, the “ Hull ” of Theodore Hook’s novel of Gilbert Qnrnetf. Hill died 
here December 20, 1841, in his eighty -first year, and left a large collection of curio- 
sities, including a cup and a small vase formed from the mulberry-tree planted by 
Sliakspeare at Stratford-upon-Avon. Neither of these, however, is the> Sluikspearo 
C^’p presented to Garrick by the Mayor and Corporation of Stratford at the time of 
the Jubilee. This celebrated relic was bought on ISIay 5, 1825, for 121 guineas, by 
Mr. J. .lohnson ; and by him sold, July 4, 1816, for 40/. 8^. 6<i., to Mr. Isaacs, of 
Upper Gower-street. 

The Adelphi vaults, in part occupied as wine-cellars and coal- wharfs, in their grim 
vast ness,' re mind one of the Etruscan Cloaca of old Home. Beneath the “ dry arches,” 
the most abandoned characters have often passed the night, nestling upon foul straw j 
and many a street- tliief escaped from his pursuers in these dismal haunts, before the 
introduction of gas-light and a vigilant police. 

ADMIRALTY OFFICE, THE, 

F orms the left flank of the detachment of Government Offices on the north side of 
Wliitehall. It occupies the site of Wallingford House, from the roof of which 
Archbi.shop Uhher saw King Charles I. led out to execution in the front of Whitehall 
Palace, ard swooned at the sad scene. 

Wallingford House was sold to the Crown in 1680, and thither the businc.ss of the 
Adiniraltj was removed from Crutched Friars, and Duke-street^ We^jtminstcr. The 
street front was rebuilt by Thomas Ripley, about 1726. 

"Sec under Ripley rise a new Whitehall.” 

2'he Dunciad, B. iii. 

Tlie Admiralty is a most ngly edifice. To conceal its ugliness, the court-yard was 
fronted with a stone screen, by Adam, in the reign of George III. This screen is a 
very characteristic composition; its sculptured hippocampi, and prows of ancient 
combming with an anchor in the pediment of the portico of the main building, 
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to denote the purposes of the office — administration of the affairs of the Koyal Na^. 
In one of the large rooms the body of Lord Nelson lay in state, January 8, 1806; and 
next day took place the solemn funeral procession, with a milijiary force of nearly 8000 
men, from this spot to St. Paul’s Cathedral. ^ 

The office of Lord High Admiral w'as, in 1827, revved, after the sleej? of a century, 
and w'as conferred by patent (similar to that of Prince O^orge of Denmark), the 
Duke of Clarei^, who resided at the Admiralty. His Royal Highness was thought by 
the Duke of Wellington, then Premier, to have mixed up with the business if the offii*e 
too much jaunting and cruising about, presenting of colours, and show's, on sea ^nd 
land, more expensive and foolLsh than in any way serviceable.” On a long account 
for travelling expenses being sent in to the Treasury by the Duke of Clarence, the 
Premier endorsed the paper, ‘‘ No travelling expenses allowed to the Lord High Admiral, 
and dismissed it; when His Royal Highness retired; the salary was '5000/. a year. 

On the roof of the Admiralty Office, many years since, w as placed a Semaphore (the 
Invention of Sir Homo Popham) ; the arms of which, exteading laterally at right 
angles, communicated orders and intelligence to and from the sea- ports ; previous to 
whic& yas'used the shuttl(|^elcgraph, invented by R. L. Edgeworth. The Sema})horo 
has, however, been superseded by the Electric Telegraph, of which wires are laid from 
the office in Wkiiehall to the Dockyard at Portsmouth, &c. 

ALCHEMISTS. 

S OME sixty years since, there died in his chamber, in Barnard’s Ini^ Holbom, Peter 
Woulfe, the eminent chemist, a Fellow of the Royal Society. According to Mr. 
Brande, Woulfe was “the last true believer^n alchemy.” Ho w'as a tall, thin man ; 
and his last moments were remarkable. Jn a long journey by coach, he took cokl ; 
infiammation of the lungs follow’cd, but ho strenuously resisted all medical advice. By 
his desire, his laundress shut up his chamber, and left him. She returned at midnight 
when Woulfe was still alive ; next* morning, how'ovor, she found him dead ; his coun- 
tenance was calm and serene, and apparently he had not moved from the position in 
which she laid last seen him. These particulars of Woulfe’s end were received by the 
writer from the Troiisurer of Barnard’s Inn, w'ho was one of the executors of Woulfe’s 
last will and testament. Little is known of Woulfo’s life. Sir Humphry Davy tells 
us that he used to affix written prayers, and inscriptions of recommendations of his 
processes to Providence. His chambers were so filled with furnaces and apparatus, 
that it was difficult to reach the fireside. Dr. Babington told Mr. Brande thatjio onco 
put down his hut, and could never find it again, such was the confusion of boxes, pack- 
a^s, and parcels, that lay al)out the room. His breakfast-hour was four in the 
morning : a few of his friends were occasionally invited, and gained entrance by a 
secret signal, knocking a certain number of times at the inner-door of the Chamber. 
He hadidong vainly searched for the Elixir, and attributed his repeated failure to the 
want of due preparation by pious and charitable acts. Whenever he wished to break 
an acquaintance, dr felt himself offended, he resented the supposed injuries by sending a 
present to the offender, and never seeing him afterw'ards. These presents sometimes 
consisted of an expensive chemical product, or preparation. He had an heroic remedy 
for illness, which was a journey to Edinburgh and back by the Aail-couch ; and a cold 
taken on one of these expeditions terminated in iufiammation of the lungs, of which ho 
died . — A Century of Anecdote^ vol, ii., pp. 315, 316. 

"About* 1801, an adept lived, or rather starved, in the metropolis, in the person of an E^or an 
evening Journ^, who expected to compound the alkahest if ho could only keep his materiunl digested 
bt . lamp-furnace for the space of seven years. The lamp burnt brightly during six years, eleven months, 
and some' odd days besides, and then, unluckily, it went out. Vl^hy it went out the adept never could 
guess ; but he was certain that If the flatne could only have burnt to the end of the septenary cycle his 
experiment must have succeeded .*' — Paper on AutroCogy and Alchempt by Sir Walter Scott i Quarterly 
Jieview, 1821. 

In Catherino-street, Strand, lived for many years, one John Denley, a bookseller, 
who amassed h^ a notable collection of the works of alchemist, cabalist, and astro- 
loger. He is the individual so characteristioftlly portrayed by Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, in the introduction to his Zanoni, 

B B 
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Within the last fifteen years, there has been^intcd in England, a volume of con«- 
derable extent, entitled, A Su^^estive Inquiry int9 the Hermetic Mystery : London* 
T. gaundcr^ 1850. Tlijs work, which a Correspondent of Notes and Queries describf39 
as “ a learii^ and valuable boo^” is by a lady (anoByinons), and has been suppressed 
by tlie author. By this circum^ance we are remind^ of a concealment of alchemical 
prncthres and opinions, some ^thirty years since, when it came to our knowledge that a 
man of wealth and position in the metropolis, an adept of Alchemy, was lield in 
terrorem by an unprincipled person, who extorted from him considerable sums of money 
URder a threat of exposure, w'hich would have aflectcd his mercantile credit* 

ALMACIC8 

A SSEMBLY-ROOMS, on the south side of King-street, St. James'^ were built by 
Robert Myine, architect, for Almack, a Scotchman, and were opened Feb. 12, 
1765, with an Assembly, at which the Duke of Cumberland, the hero of Cullodon, was 
*prcsent, Gilly WiJIiatAs writes to George Schvyn ; — 

" There is now opened at Ahnack's, In three very oletrnnt now-huilt rooms, a ten-cuine.a subseription, 
for whii h you have a hall and supper onco a week, for twelve week.. You may irimK-ine the sum 
the company is chosen; though, relined as it i«, it will be scarce able to put old .Soho (Mrs, Coruelys') 
oiit*ol ronntoT)anee. The men’s tickets are not transferable, no, if the l.adiea do noi like ub, th**y have 
no opportunity of ehanjriinr us, but rnu.st see the same persojis for over.’* . . . . “ihir female Alniaek** 
llounshea beyond dcaeription, Alniack’a Seoteh face, in a waiting at supper, would divert 

you, Lis would his lady, in a sack, making tea and curtseying to the duchesses.” 

Tue largo ball-room 13 about one hundred foot in length, by forty feet in width; it 
Is cbiistcly dccojjated with gilt columns and pilasters, classic medallions, mirrors, &<*., 
and is lit with gas, in cut-glass lustres. The largest number of per.sou8 ever present 
in this room at one b.all was 1700. 

The rooms are let for public meclingi^ dramatic readings, lectures, concerts, 
balls, and dinners. Hero Mrs. Billington, Mr. Ilraham, and Signor N^aldi, gave 
concerts, from 1808 to 1810, in rivalry with .Madame Catalani, at Ilimover-stiunro 
Kooms; and here Mr. Cliarles Kemble gave, in 1814, his Headings from Shakespeare. 
Almack’s Rooms are ollUm called “ Willis’s,” from the name of their present pro- 
prietor. Many public dinners now take place here. 

Almack’s h:v8 declined of late years ; “a clear proof that the palmy days of exclusive* 
ness are gone by in England ; and though it is obviously imiKtssiblo to prevent any 
given number of persons from congregating and re-establishing an oligarchy, wo are 
quite sure that the attempt would be ineffectual, and that the sense of their importance 
would extend little beyond tlie set,” — Quarterly Review, 1810. 

Many years ago was published Almack’e, a novel, in which the leaders of fashion were 
sketched with much freedom : they were identified in A Key to AlmacTc's, by Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. ^ 

ALDKRM^K. 

fTHE oldest office in the Corporation of London, and dorivwl from the title of the 
.... The more aged were so called ; for aUe in Saxon means 

Old, und alder is our word “older ; hence, as the judgment is most vigorous in 
persons of more mature years, the dignitary who, amo»ig the Romans, was known as 
• Cofl««r or "Senator,” among us is called “Alderman.” And yet, in the case of 
aldermen, maturity of mind is to be cousidered ntther than of body, and gravity of 
manners in preference to length of ycjirs ; hence it is that in the ancient laws of King 
Cngt, and other kings in Saxon times, the person was styled “Alderman” who is now 
ca ed ,V*^udgc and “Justiciar,’^ as set forth in the Liber Custumarum„ These alder- 
men, too, in respect of name as well as dignity, were anciently called “Barones,” 
an<l were buried witli baronial honours; a person appearing in the church upon a 
cji2>ansoncd liorse in the armour of tlie deceased, with hisbannor in his hand, and carry, 
ing upon him his shield, helmet, and the rest of bis arms.* This gorgeous ceremonial 
was gradually discontinued; but the alderman still retained great state, and enioyed 
special immunities. He could not be placed on inquests; he was exempt from fees on 
tlie enrolment of deeds or charters relating to himself ; and any person who 

•tJ«e lAier Albeti the WhUe Book, B. 1, Pt. 1, translated by miey, 1861. 
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or slandered him was liable to be jpi^^aoned, to be put in the pillory, or to have hia 
hand struck off. The aldermen were* privileged to be arrayed, on particular oct^asions, 
in certain grand suits, lined witl^^silk. But if a mayor or alderman gave away, o» in 
any manner parted with, his robe within his year of ^cc, h# was mulctq^l in a forfei* 
turo of one hmulrod shillings for the benefit of the community, without remission ; or 
if he wore his cloak single, or not trimmed with fur, he was subjected to a p^alty. 
Madov says; •* Alderman was a name for a chief governor of a secular guild, and in 
time it became also a name for a chief officer in a guildatod city or town and he 
quotes, in illustration, the circumstance of the Prior of Holy Trinity, Aldgate, becom- 
ing an Alderman of London, in consequence of the grant to that priory of tin “ English 
Kiiightengild/* According to Norton’s Commentaries on London^ there is no trace 
wlien the name of Alderman was first applied to the jircsidents of the London wards or 
guilds : the probability is it was introduced after the Conquest ; and there is reason 
to believe that the appellation was not used in that sense until the time of Henry II.,’' 
when Aldermen are first mentioned as presiding over guilds, some of which were terri-* 
torial and others mercantile. Each has hia title from his ward, as “ Alderman of 
Cheap,”* •• Alderman of Qd^enhithe,” &c. ; but, anciently, the Ward was styled after 
the name of its alderman; as Tower Ward was called “the Ward of William de 
Hadcstok.*' Tlio present ward of Farringdon was lx)nght by William Faryngdoif in 
1271), and remained in his family upwards of eighty years; it was held by the tenure 
of presenting at Easter a gillytioiver, then of great rarity. 

Among the early Aldermen wo find, in the reign of Henry III., Arnald fttz- 
Thedmar, who compiled a Chronicle of the Mayors and IShcrlffs of London, from 1188 
to 127d, in the Liber de Antiques Legibus^ tmnslated in 1818 and 1863. Somewhat 
later, we find William de Ley re, Alderman or the Ward of Castle Caynard : he liad 
once acted as gaoler to the heroic William Wallace ; for it was in his lionse, situate in 
the parish of All Saints, Fcnchiirch -street, that the patriot was confined (22nd August, 
1305), tlie day and night before his barbarous execution at the Elms in Smithfield, 

Aldermen have, at various times, suffered by the caprice of sovereigns. In 1545, 
when Henry VIII. demanded a benevolence” from his subjects, to defray the charges 
of his war with France and Scotland, Richard Read, an Alderman of London, refused 
to pay the sum required from him. For this ofleiicc, Henry compelled the recusant 
Alderniaii to serve as a foot-soldier with the army in Scotland, where he was made 
prisoner; and after enduring great hardships, he purchased his discharge by a coiy 
siderable ransom. (See Lord HerherVs I/tfe of Henry CIIL) 

Alderman Barber, the first printer Lord Mayor (1733), was the friend of Boling- 
broke. Swift, and Pope ; and in 1721 erected a tablet to Samuel Butler, in West- 
minster Abbey, with an eulogistic Latin inscription, notwithstanding Butler’s satiric 
** Character of an Alderman ^ 

“ Ho <^ca no public business without catin^and drinking; and when he comes to be a lord-mayor, 
ho docs not keep a great house, but a very great house-warming for a whole year ; for though he invites 
all the Companies in the City, he docs not treat them, but they flub to entertain him and pay the 
reckoning before thc^ meal. His fur govrn makes him look a great deal bigger than he is, like t ha 
feathers of an owl ; and when ho xmlls il oft', he looks as if ha were fallen away, or like a rabbit, had hia 
akin pulled oflV' 

• 

The notorious Alderman Wilkes was a man of talent, though profligate and unprin- 
cipled. Alderman Boydell was a generous and discriminating promoter of the fine 
arts, and was honoured with a public funeral. Alderman Birch was an accomplished 
scholar, and wrote drainaticpiec.es. Alderman Salomons, who joined the Court in 1^47, 
was the first Jew admitted to that privilege. The Aldermen form the bench ti^magis- 
trat -s for the City ? each, on his election by Wardmote, receives a present of law- 
books ; and in the absence of any prisoners for examination at the Police Court in w'hicb 
the Alderman sits, he receives a pair of white kid gloves. The Aldermen receive no 
salary, but exercise many influential privileges ; their duties are onerous. Probably the 
history of the Court presents a greater number of instances of self-advancement than 
any other records of personal history. I'ensions or allowances are paid annually by 
the Court to the widows or descendants of their less fortunate brethren. 

Each of the twenty-six City Wards elects one Alderman for life, or ** during good 
behaviour.” The tine for the rejection of the office is 500L ; but it is generally sought 
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as a stepping-stone to the Mayoralty, each AVjerinan being in rotd Lord Mayor, he 
having previously served as Shenlf of London and* Middlesex. The Aldermen form a 
coi>rt, the Lord Mayor, presiding; and sit in a superb apartment of the Guildhall, 
which has a,ricli stucco evnling, |>ainted mostly by Sir James Thornhill ; in the cornice 
are carved and emblazoned the^’anns of all the Mayors since 1780; each Aldermaii^s 
chair^bears his name and itrms : he wears a scarlet cloth gown, hooded and furred ; 
and a gohj chain, i/ he hath served as May or ^ UjKjn state visits of sovereigns to the 
City, the several Aldermen ride in procession on horseback. At the opening of the 

Koyal Exchange, October 28, 1844, the Aldermen rode tlnis, wearing their scarlet 
gowns and chains, and cocked hats, carrying wands, and preceding the Queeu^s proces- 
sion from Temple Bar to the Exchange. 

ALMONUY, THE, 

Eleemosynary, cormptly, in Stowes time, and later, the Ambry, was named from 
^ its being the place where the alms collected in the Abbey Church at Westminster 
were distributed to poor persons. It was situated at the ci'v’t end of the Sanetpary, and 
was divided into two parts : the Great Almonry, consisting of two oblong portions, 
parallel to the two Tothill streets, and connected by a narrow lane (tlx3 entrance being 
from Dean*s-yard) ; and the Little Almonry, running southward, at the eastern end of 
the other Almonry. 

Th the Almonry the first printing-press ever known in England was set up by 
William Caxtoi^ : according to Stow, in an old chapel near the entrance of the Abbey ; 
but a very curious placard, in Caxton’s largest type, and now preserved in the library 
of Brasenose College, Oxford, shows thsfw he printed in the Almonry ; for in tliis pla- 
card he invites customers to ‘'come to Westmoncster in to the xllnionestrye at the Heed 
Pale,” the name by which was known a house wherein Caxton is said to have lived. 
It stood on the north side of the Almonry, with its back against that of a house on 
the south side of Totliill-strcet. Bagford describes this house as of brick, with the 
sign of the King^a Head : it is said to have partly fallen down in November, 1815, 
before the removal of the remainder of the other dwellings in the Almonry, to form a 
new line (Victoria- street) from Broad Sanctuary to Pimlico, when wooden types were said 
to have been found here. A beam of wood was saved from the materials of the house, 
and from it hav^c been made a chess-board and two sets of chessmen, txs appropriate 
Ihcmorials of Caxton’s first labour in England, namely. The Game and JPlaye of the 
ChessCr 1474, folio, the 6rst book printed in ETigland. 

According to a view of Caxton’s house, nicely engraved by G. Cooke, in 1827, it was 
three-storied, and had an outer gallery, or balcony, to the upper floor, with a window 
in its bold gable : its precise site was immediately adjoining the spot now occupied by 
t he prinuipal entrance to the Westminster Palace Hotel, in digging for the foundation 
of which was found, at twelve feet from the surface, a statuette of the Vf^gin and 
Child, eleven inches high, carved in sandstone, and bearing traces of rich gilding. 

In the Little Almonry lived James Harrington, author of Oc€ana,*m a faire house,” 
which, according to Aubrey, ” in the upper story, had a pretty gallery, which lot:>ked 
into the yard (cover .... court), where he commonly dined and meditated, and Ux)k 
his tobacco.” This ^ gallery” corresponds with that in Caxton’s house, which we well 
remember: its identity has been questioned; and in one of the appendices to Mr. 
Gilbert Scott’s Gleanings from Westminster Abbey ^ Mr. Burges suggests, not altogether 
with out probability, that it was in the spacious triforiuin of Westminster Abbey that 
CaxtoirArst set up his printing-press. Walcott states his “ place of trade near a little 
chapel of St. Catherine. It is not, however, wholly improbable that at first ho erocte<l 
his press near one of the little chapels attached to the aisles of the Abbey, or in the 
ancient Scriptorium.” 

“ There is an old briek house in Tothill-strcct, opposite Dartmouth-street* which was probablj at 
one time (ionnccted with the Almonry, it has upon its front, sunken In the brickwork, the letters E. 
(Eleemosynaria?) T. A. (perhaps the initials of the almoner’s name), with, however, a late date, 1671, 

A heart, which is above the inscription, was the symbol used in the old Clog Almanacks for the Annun- 
ciation, tha Purification, and all other Jt>asi-d..ys of Our Lady." — WaUotfd 1840. 
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aiTmonbt, botal: 

T his Odico, in Middle Scotla^H-yard, Whitehall, is niai|ilaincd expressly for* the 
distribution of the Iloyal Aims, or Bounty, t(P the poor. The Suties of the 
Hereditary Grand Almoner, first instituted in the reign f)f Kicliard 1., are con^ied to 
the distrihutioit of alms at a Coronation. The office of the High Almoner is of a more 
general description. In the reign of Edward 1. his office was to collect th 8 fragments 
from the royal tabic, and distribute them daily to the poor ; to visit the sick, j^oor 
widows, prisoners, and other persons in distress ; to remind the King about the be- 
stowal of his alms, especially on Saints* days ; and to see that the cast-off robes were 
sold, to increase the King’s charity. 

Chamberlayne deseribOB the Groat Almoner's offleo, in 1765, to have included the disposal of the 
Khi^?’8 aims, for which use he received moneys, besides all dcodands and hona felonum de Be. He had 
the privile^^e to fifive the Kiug*B dish to whatsoever poor men he please<i ; tliat is, the first dish at dinner, 
»et upon tiie Killer's table, or instead, 4/. per diem. Next, he uistributetf every inoriiing’, at the eourt- 
jratc, money, bread, and beer, Oiich poor reciiaent first repcatiiiff the Creed and the Jiurd's Prayer, in 
the pre^*nco of one of the chaplains, the Sub- Almoner ; who had also to scatter Dcwly-coincd 

twopenccs, in the towns and places visited by tlie Kina*, to a certain sum by the year, liesidos thcM^ 
there were many j)Oor peusioiicrs to the Kinjf and (^iiecn below stairs. 

For more than a century the office of Lord High Almoner was held by the Arch- 
bishops of York ; but on the death of Archbishop Harcourt, in November, 1847, the 
offit-o was conferred upon I>r. Samuel Wilberforce, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

The distribution of Alms on the Thursday before Easter, or Maundy Thursday^ takea 
place in Whitehall Chapel ; that at Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas, at the Office 
in Middle Scotlaml-yard. 0 

Thus, the Koyal Maundy was distributed on Maundy Thursday, 3S6e, in Whitehall Chapel, with 
the customary fonnaHtics, to 47 aged men and 47 aged women, the number of eacli sex corresponding 
with the ago of iier Mjyesty. 

The proe(‘»Hion is formed in the following order: — Boys of the Chapel Tloyal, Gentlemen of the 
Chiipel Koyal, Priests of the Chapel Roval, Sergeant-Major of the Yeomen of the Guard, the Sergeant 
oftlie Vestry, the Lord High Almoner, the Sub-Almoner, and tl\e Sub- Dean, six children of the National 
S<*bools, llic Yeoman of the Almonry and his assistants, the Yeomen of the Guard, one carrying the 
Royal Aims on a gold salver, of the rejgn of King William and Queen Mary. 

A special service is then read, ana after the first Anthem, J/. 16«. is distributed to each woman, and 
to cacli man sliocs and stockings. After the second Anthem woollen and linen clothes are distributed. 
Alter the third Aiitlieiii, nurses. And after (he fourth Anthem, two prayers composed for the occasion*’ 
are read, and the prayer for the Queen, when the sermon is ended. 

Kaoli red piirso contained the usu:d gold sovereign, and a ftirther sum of 3/, W*. as a commutation in 
lieu of provisions formerly issued from the Lord Steward's department of the Queen’s Household. Ksich 
white purse contained the Maundy coin, consisting of silver fouri>enny, threepenny, twopenny, and 
penny pieces, amounting to 47, the age of Her Migesty. ^ 

On l*’riiliiy and Saturday in the previous week, and on Monday and T’ucsday in the current week, 
Her M:g4‘sty*a Koyal Bounty of &b., and the Royal alms, in ancient times distributed at the gate of the 
Royal Palace, wore paid to aged and deserving poor who ha*l been previously selected by the Lord High 
Almoner and the Sub- Almoner, from (hose who hatl been rtK'ommended by various clergymen and by 
other persons in London and its vicinity. The number relieved exceeded 1000 per^ms, innong whom 
very nwiy were blind, paralyzed, and disabled, some exceeding 90 years of age. Formerly bread, meat, 
and tisn were distributed in large w'oodcn bowls, and the otlieers carried bouquets of floivcrs and wore 
white scarves and sashes ; but the earliest custom was the ,King washing with his own hands the feci 
of as fiiany poor mdn as he was old, in imitation of the humility of the Saviour. Tlic last monarch who 
perforiued this act was James II. . 

The pious Queen Adelaide, who died in 1849, and is known to have expended one- 
third of her large income in private and public charity, tnaiuta^cd in her household an 
Almoner, whose duty it was to investigate all applications for the royal benevolence. 

ALMSHOUSES, 

B uilt by Public Companies, Benevolent Societies, and private individuai^f, for aged 
and infirm persons, were formerly numerous in the metropolis and its suburbs. The 
Companies* Almshouses were originally erected next their HaUs, that the almspeople 
might bo handy to attend pageants and processions ; but these almshouses have mostly 
been rebuilt elsewhere, owing to decay, or the increaisod value of ground in the City. 

Almshouses succeeded the incorporated Hospitals dissolved by King Henry VIII. 
Among the earliest erected were the Almshouses founded in Westminster by Lady Mar- 
garet, mother of King Henry VII., for poor \^men ; in one of these houses lived Thomas 
Barker, who aided Izaak Walton in writing his Complete Angler^ They were con* 
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vffvted into lodgings for tho singing-men of th^j^Abbey* tind called Choristers Bents t 
tlicy were taken down about 1800. * ^ 

Westminster contains several of these inunificont foundations : as the Red Ijion Alms* 
lious?s, in York-street, fotinded in 1577, for eight poer women, by Cornelius Van Dun. 
of Brabant, a* ^oldie^ who 56rved u dor King Henry VIII., at Tournay. Xext are, in the 
same neighbourliood, the Alirsbousos for twelve poor housekeepers of St. Margaret's, 
with a^ehool and chapel — the boys clad in black : these were founded in 1566, by the 
Rev. Edward Palmer, B.D., ninny years preacher at St. Bride's, Fleet-street, and who 
used to sleep in the church-tower. Emmanuel Hospital, Janies-street, was founded by 
thefwill of Lady Ann Dacre, in 1601, for aged parishioners of St. Margaret's; and in 
one of its almshouses, on January 22, 1772, died Mrs. Wiudimore, cousin of Mary 
(consort of William III.) and of Queen Anne. 

The Drapers’ Company, in 1720, maintained Almshouses at Crutched- friars. Beach- 
lane, Greenwich, Stratford-lc-Bow, Shoredit<*h, St. George’s- fields, St. Mary New- 
ington, and Milo End. The Almshouses at Crutched-friars were erected and endowed 
\fy Sir John Milboni, Mayor of London, in 1521, for thirteen decayed members of the 
lirapers' Company (of which Sir John was several years cluster), or bedemen, wdio 
daily prayed at the tomb of tbeir benefactor, in tho adjoining church. The stone 
ciirving of tho Assumption of the Virgin, over tho Tudor gateway leading towards the 
plea^nt little garden, — the shields with heriddic devices, — the old-fashioned roof, and 
dark, rich, red-coloured brickwork, — formed a picture well remembered; taken down 1862. 

The Almshouses and School-house at Mile End were built in 1735, with the ill- 
gotten fortune bequeatlied by Francis Bancroft, grandson of Arebbishop Bancroft, and 
an officer of the ?Lord Mayor's Court ; and so hated for his mercenary and oppressive 
practices, that at his funeral, a mob, for v# ry joy, rang the church -bells of St. Helen's, 
Bishopsgate, where a monument to his memory had been ercetc‘d in his life-time. The 
almsmen are twenty-four poor old members of the Drai)er8' Company ; and the School 
boards, clothes, educates, and apprentices 100 boys. 

The Trinity Almshouses, in the Mile End-road, were erected by the Corporation of 
the Trinity House, in 1695, for decayed masters and commanders of ships, mates, and 
pilots, and their wives or widow’s. The thirty houses have characteristic shipping on 
their roofs ; there is a chapel, and on the green is a statue of Captain Robert Saiides, a 
benefactor to the establishment; he died 1721. 

Tho Salters' Company had Almshouses for their decayed brethren in Monk well- 
street and Bow-lane ; in 1864, they were rebuilt, at Watford, Herts, at a cost of 8000/., 
besides that of the site and adjacent grounds. 

Traditronally, wo owe the foundation of Dame Owen's School and Almshouses, at 
Islington, to Archery. In 1610, this rich brewer's widow, in passing along St. John- 
street-road, then Hermitage-fields, was struck by a truant arrow, and narrowly 
escaped ‘\brainmg and the grateful lady, thinking such close sh(K>ting dangerous, in 
commemoration of her providential escape, built, ki 1613, a Free School and ten»Al™** 
bouses upon the scene of her adventure. Since 1839 they have been handsomely 
rebuilt by the Brew’crs' Company, trustees for the Charity. 

Whittington's College, or Almshouses, founded in 1621, on College-hill, were rebuilt 
by the Mercers' Company, at the foot of Highgate-hilh about 1826; cost 20,000/. 
Upon the old site, Collcgc-hill, was built the Mercers* Schools. 

The Fishmongers' Company's Almshouses, or St. Peter's Hospital, Newington Butts^ 
founded 1618, consisted of three courts, dining-hall, and chapel : they wore rebuilt on 
Wandsworth Common, in 1850; cost 26,000/. 

Ed\^rd Alleyn, the distinguished actor, and friend of Ben Jonson and Shakspeare, 
besides folding Dulwich College, built and endowed three sets of Almshouses in the 
metropolis : in Lamb-alley, Bishopsgate-street ; in Bath-street, St. Luke's ; and in Soap- 
yard, Southwark. Of the Bath -street Almshouses, the first brick was laid by Alleyn 
himself, .July 13, 1620; they were rebuilt in 1707. 

Cure’s College, in Deadman's-place, Southwark, was founded in 1584, by Thomas 
Cure, saddler to King Edward VI. and the Queens Mary and Elizabeth, for 16 poor 
pensioners, with 20d. a week ; president, the Chief J ustice of the Common Pleas for 
the time l^hig. The College has been r&uilt. 
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Tbo East Indm AlnishouBes, Poplar,^"crc established at tlio granting of the first'' 
charter, in the I7th century, for widtbws of mates and seamen dying in the Company’i 
service. There are also houses, with gardens, for the widows of captains, receiving 
pensions of from 30/. to 80/. yearly '' 

In Bath-street, City -road, are Almshouses for poor dcSciondants of French'l^rotestant 
Refugees, founded in 1708, after tho revocation of the odict<»of Nantes, 

The Goldsmith^’ Company have Almshouses at Woolwich, Acton, and Hackney ; each 
house has its little garden. 

The Clock and Watchmakers* Asylum w as founded in 1857 . at Colney Hatch. 

At Hoxton, are the Haberdashers* Company’s Almshouses, founded by Robert Aske^ 
in 1G92, for poor men of tho Company, and boys ; here is a statue of the founder. 

Morden College, Black heath, was founded by Sir John Morden, in 1G95, for deca 3 '^ed 
mercluiiits, eadi 72/. a year, with coals, candles, washing-bath, medical and clerical 
attendance. The chapel has some fine carvings, reputed to be by Gibbons. 

Norfolk Almshouses, or Trinit^^ Hospital, Greenwich, is an Elizabethan building, 
founded by Henry, Earl of Northampton, 1613. The Trustees were tho MerceraT 
Company^ revenue, 12,000/^ j^ear. 

Surrey Cha^H*! Almshouses, erected 1811, were fotmded and principally endowed by 
the Rev. Rowland Hill, for twenty-three destitute females. j 

The Marylebone Almshouses, built in St. John’s- wood- terrace, Regent’s-park, in 
1836, originated in a legacy of 500/. from Count Worouzow ; the site being leased for 
ninety-nine years, at a peppcr-com rent, by Colonel Eyre, who is also entitled to tK-o 
presentations to the Charity. 

The London Almshouses were erected by subscription, at Brixton, in^833, to com* 
momorate the passing of the Reform Bill, inst^d of by illimiination. 

The King Wiliam Naval Asylum, at Pengc, opened 1849, for the w^idows of Com- 
manders, Lieutenants, Masters and Pursers in the lioj'al Navy, \vas founded by Queen 
Adelaide, to tlie memory of King William IV. 

The Dramatic Col]<*ge has its retreat ** for poor players,** a central hall, residences, 
and external cloisters, in tho Tudor style, at May bury, in Surrey. 

Recently also have been erected Almshouses for tho parishes of St. Pancras, St. 
Martin, and Shoreditch. For Bootmakers, Mortlake; Pawnbrokers, Forest-gate; 
Booksellers, King’s Langley ; Aged Pilgrims, Edgwarc-road ; Butchers, WalhaiU- 
green ; Bookbinders, BaU’s-pond ; Frinters, Wood-green ; Tailors (journeymen). Haver- 
stock-hill; and l*oultcrers and Fishmongers, Southgate; besides many others provided' 
by Companies ; and Provident, Trades, and other societies, lor decay^cd members. 

The Almsljouses erected of late ^^ears are mostly picturesque buildings, in t?ic old 
English style, with gables, turrets, and twisted chimncy-sliatls, of red brick, witli liand- 
«ome stone dressings. In Weale’s J^ondon Exhihiied in 1851 w ill be found a more 
copious List of Almshouses (pp. 214 — 219} than the above. 

AMUSNMBETS. 

A rchery \s mentioned among the summer pastimes of the .London youth by 
Fitzstepheii, who w^rote ii 4 tlie reign of Henry II.; and the repeated statutes 
from thi 13th to the 16th centuries, enforcing the use of the Bow, invariably ordered 
the ho' idays to be passed in its exercise. Finsbury appears to have bt'eu a very early 
locality for Archcry ; for in the reign of Edw^ard 1. there vras formed a society entitled 
the Archers of Finsbury. Here, iu the reign of Henry VII., all the gardens \^ro 
destroyed by law’, “ and of them was made a plain field for archers to shoot this 
being Jie early appropriation of what is now called " the Artillery Ground.’* There is 
also preserved a AIS. enumeration of the Archers* Marks in Fitisbury Fields, compiled 
in 1601 : it gives, in flight shooting, nineteen score as the distance between Allhollows 
and Dale’s Deed murks. Indeed, Miss Banks, Sir .Joseph’s daughter, an enthusiastic 
lover of the bow, has left a MS. note that a friend, Mr. Bates, often shot eighteen 
score in Finsbury Fields ; the length of the plain being about one mile, and the breadth 
diree-quarters. Among the curious books on ^rchory are the Aytne for Finsburt^ 
ArchoTM, 1628 ; and the Ayme for the Arckera. of St. Georgia Fielda, 1664, 
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^ Henry VJII. shot with the lonj^bow as Wu as any of his guards; he chartered a 
society for shooting ; and jocosely dii^nitied a successful archer as Duke of Shoreditch* 
at which place his Grijce resided. This title was long preserved by the Captain of the 
iTondon Archers, who )jse<l to summon the oflieerf of his several divisions under the 
titles of lifarqiiis of Harlo, d? Clerkenwell, of Islington, of Iloxton, of Slmcklewell, 
Karl of I’uneras, &c. We road of a grand pageant in this reign, of three thousand 
archers, giiarderl by wliilHei's and bilhnen, pages and footmen, procoeding from Mer- 
chant 'Faylors’ Hall, through Broad-street, the residence of their captain ; thcnco into 
JVIoorfields by Finsbury, and so on to Smithtield, where they performed evolutions, and 
Bliot at a target for honour. 

Edward VI, >vas fond of Archery; in his reign the scholars of St. Bartholomew, 
who held their disputations in cloisters, were rewarded with a bow and silver arrows. 

Stow (who died in 1G05) informs us, that before his time it had been customary at 
Bartholoinew-tide for the Lord Mayor, with the sheriffs anti aldermen, to go into the 
fields at Finsbury, where the citizens were assembled, and shoot at tlio standard with 
broad and iliglit arrows for games, which were continued for several days. 

Charles I. was an excellent archer, and forbade by firoclainatiou the inplosure of 
shooting-grounds near London. Archery, however, seems then to have soon fallen 
into disrepute. Sir William Davenant, in a mock poem, entitled The Long l^aeation 
in London^ describes idle attorneys and proctors making matches in Finsbury Fields • 

“ With loyn^s in canvas bow-oasc tied, 

VVliorc arrows slii k with mickle pride; 
liike ^?hosts of Adam Bell and (Mymme, 
fcJol sets — for fear they’ll shoot at him ?** 

Pepys records, in his Diarg^ that, n^en a boy, he used to shoot with his bow and 
arrows in the fields of Kingsland. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., a shout through* the City of ‘^Shovels and spades ! 
Shovels and spades !” assembled a band of ^prentice lads, who s])eedily hsvelled the 
hedges, dykes, and garden-houses, by winch trespassers had encroached on tlie shooting- 
fields. Even as late as 1780, the Artillery Company, preceded by a detachment of 
tlieir pioneers, marched over Finsbury, pulling down the fencers again illegally erected. 
The brick wall enclosing a lead-mill was also attacked ; but, on the entreaty of the pro- 
prietor, the Hon. Company ordered it to be spared, contenting themselves with direct- 
ing one of their archers to shoot an arrow over it, in token of their prescriptive right. 
"^Proc, Soc, Antiquaries, London, vol. iv. No. 47, 

In 1781, the remains of the “Old Finsbury Archers” established the Toxophilite 
Society, at Leicester House, then in Leicestet' Fields. They held their meetings in 
Bloomsbury Fields, behind the present site of C->wer-street ; here, in 1791, the Turkish 
Ambassador’s secretary shot, with a bow and airow, 482 yards. In about twenty-five 
years they removed on “ target days'^ to Highbury Barn ; from tlience to Bayswater ; 
and in 183 1, to the Inner Circle, Kegent’s Park, where they have a rustic lodge, and 
between five and six acres of ground. The Society consisted in 1850 of 100 members ; 
terms, 6/. annually, entrance-fee 6L, and other expenses ; they possess the original 
silver badge of the old Finsbury Archers. They meet every Friday during the Spring 
and Summer ; the shooting is at GO, 80, and 100 yards ; and many prizes are shot for 
during the season ; JL^rince Albert was patron. 

The most numerous Society of the kind now existing is, however, “The Royal Com- 
pany of Archers, the Queen's body-guard of Scotland,” whoso captain-general, tlio 
Duke of Buceleuf’h, rode in the coronation procession of Queen Victoria. 

1lii 18 19, the Society of Caiitelows Archers was established ; their shooting-ground ia 
at Camdcii-square, Catiideii New Town ; the prize, a large silver medal. There was a 
fine display of Archery at the Fete of the Scottish Society of London, in Holland Park, 
Keii.sington, June 20, 21, 1849, when SQOL-worth of prize plate was shot for. 

Baixab-Sinoino, the vestige of the minstrelsy which Cromwell, in 165G, silenced 
for a time, was common in the last century. The Blind Beggar ” had conferred 
I>oetic celebrity upon Bethnal Green ; “ Black-eyed Susan,” and “ 'Twas when tho seas 
were roaring,” were the lyrics* thafc landsmen delighted to sing of the sea ; and 
“Jemmy Dawson” (set to music by Dr. Arne) grew into historic fame elsewhere tliau 
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on tho scene of the tragedy, Kennmgttfi Common. To these succeeded the sea-songs 
of Charles Dibdin, which were comfhoiily sung about the streets by the very tars who 
had first felt their patriotic inspiration : a sailor, who wore a ipodel of the brig Nelson 
upon his hat, long maintained hit vocal celebrity ui)on Tow^r- lull. Hogarth, in liis 
Wedding of the Industrious Apprentice,’* has painted the famous ballad-singer 
I^hilip in tho Tub and Gravelot, a portrait-painter the Strand, had siyeral 
sittings from baHad-singors. The great factory of tho ballads was long Seven Dials, 
where Pitts employed Corcoran, and was the j>atron of slender Ben** and ** over-bead- 
and-ears Nic.** Among its earlier lyrists were "Tottenham Court Meg,” tlie "Balla^i- 
singing Cobler,** and " oulde Guy, the poet.’* Mr. Catnacli, anotlier noted printer 
of ballads, lived in Seven Dials; and at his death, left a considerable fortune. Ho 
was the first ballad-printer who published of songf^ for one penng, in former days 

the price of a single ballad ; and here he accumulated the largest stock on record of 
whole sheets, last-dying speeches, ballads, and other wares of the flying stationers. 
Another noted ballad-printer and ballad-monger kept shop in Long-lane, Smithfield. . 

Bear am) Bull BAiTjyG. — A map of London, three centuries ago, gives the 
" Spitel Vield” fi)r archers ; " Fynsburio Fyeld,** with " Dogge’s House,” for the 
citizens to hunt in; " Moore Fyeld,** with marks, as if used by clothiers; "theBanck” 
by tlie side of the river; "the Bolle Bating Theatre,” near the " Beare Baityiigo 
Ilouse,” nigh where London Bridge now commences. Pepys describes a visit to tlie 
*Gu*are-garden” in H!60, where he saw " some good sport of the bull’s tossing of^the 
dogs, one into the very boxes. But it is a very rude and nasty pleasure.” Hockley - 
in-the-holc, Clorkenwell, was style<l "His Majesty’s Bear-Garden” in«dL700, and was 
the scene of bull and bear-baiting, wrestlingit and boxing ; but it was neglected for 
Figg’s Amphitheatre, in Oxford-road ; 

Long liv'd tho great Figg, by the prize-flghfing swains 
Solo monarch acknowledged of Mary bone plains/* 

At Totlull Fields, Westminster, was in 1793, a noted boar-garden, a portion of 
which now forms Vinccnt-stpiare; and bcar-l>aiting and rat-hunting lingered in their 
Westminster haunts longer than elsewhere. 

Bowls was formerly a popular game in the metropolis: it succeeded archery 
before Stow’s time, when many gardens of the City and its suburbs were converted 
into bowling-alleys ; our author, in 1579, wrote : — " Common bow ling- alleyes are priw 
mothes that eat up the credit of many idle citizens, whose gaynes at home are not 
able to weigh downe tlicyr losses abroad elsewhere he Siiys ; — “ Our boves are 
turnc‘d into bowls.” The game of bowls, however, is as old as the 13th century, and 
in the country was played upon greens ; but the alleys requireil less room, and were 
covered over, so that the game could be played therein all weathei*s, ^^whcpce they 
hocaim^greatly multiplied in London, o Bowls was played by Henry VIll., wlio added 
to Whitehall " teiinise-courtos, howling-alUgn. a cock-jnt.” 

Spritig Garden, Charing-cross, had its ordinary and bowling-green kept by a servant 
of Charles tho First’s Court ; and Piccj\dilly Hall, at the corner of Windmill -street and 
CovcTitry-strect, bad its upper ^nd lower bowling-greens. 

The grave John Locke, in one of his private journals (1679)^ records " bowling at 
Marebono and Putney by persons of quality ; wrestling in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 
summer evenings ; bear and bull baiting at the Bear-Garden ; shooting in the long-bow 
and stob-ball iii Tothill Fields.” 

In the last century. Bowls w'as much played in the suburbs, especially at MarjJbone 
Gin :ens, mentioned by Pepys in 1668 Jis "a pretty jdace.” Its bowliiig-grt^iis were 
frequented by tho nobility, among wliom was Shoflield, Duke of Buckingham, to whose 
partiality for the game Jjudy Mary Wortley Montague refers in the oft-quoted line— 

“ Some dukes at Marybone bowl time away.** 

The place grew into disrepute, and was closed in 1777 ; it is made by Gay a scene 
of Macheath’s debauchery in the Jleggar^s Opera. 

Greens remain attached to a few old tavern^>round London. In the town, bowling 
alleys were abolished in the last century, and gave nse to long-bowling, or bowling in 
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n narrow inclosnrc at luno-pins upon a 8<iuarot5*aine, They have been succeeded by 
the American bowlinj^ ahey* sornetiuies in the cellicr of the tavern. 

Bowling-street, Westminster, commemorates the spot where the members of the 
Ctmvcnt of St. Peter apiuscd themselves at bowls.' We have also Bowling-street in 
Marylebouc and Turnmill-strcA ; Bowling-green -lane in Clerkenwell and Southwark ; 
BovvUng-green-buildings, BVyanston-square ; and Bowling-green-walk at Hoxton. 

Card-Playing- would appear to have become early a favourite pastime with the 
Londoners ; for in 1643 a law w'us passed on a petition of the cardmakers of the City, 
prohibiting the importation of playing-cards. It was a very fasluonable Court amuse- 
ment in the reign of Henry VI 1. ; and so general, that it became necessary to prohibit 
by law apjirentices from using cards, except in the Christmas holydays, and then only 
in their masters’ houses. Agreeable to tins privilege. Stow, speaking of the customs at 
London, si»ys : “ From Allhallow-eve to the day following Candlemas-day, there was, 
among other sports, playing at cards, for counters, nails, and points, in every house, 
more for pastime than for gayne/^ Basset was a fashionable card-game at the end ol 
the 17 th century ; and Basset-tokens arc preserved : — 

“ Who the howl or rattlinfr dice compares 
To Dasset's heavenly joys and pleasing' cares?” — 'Pope*t JEclogue — Battact-iahle, 

Wliist, in its present state, was not played till about 1730, when it was much studied 
by a set of gentlemen at the Crown Coffee-house in Bedford-row% Gaming in ]>iiblie 
wat. formerly a royal pastime at Christinas : George I. and George II. played, on certain 
days, at hazard, at the Groom -porter’s, in St. James’s Palace; and this was continued 
some time in UiO reign of George III. The name of hells,” applied in our day 
to gambli ug-houses, originated in the rot^in in St. James’s Palace formerly appropriated 
to liazard being remarkably dark, and on that account called hell.” {Theodore llook^ 
A few years ago there were more of those infamous places of resort in London than in 
any other city in the world. The handsome gas-lamp and the green or red baize door 
at the end of the passage were conspicuous in the vicinity of St. James’s; and of St. 
George’s, Ilanovcr-square ; and the moral nuisances still linger about St. James’s 
parish and Lciccster-squurc. 

Cock-Fighting a London pastime 1190, and very fashionable from the reign 
of Edward III. almost to our time. Henry VI II. added a cock-pit to Wbitehall Palace, 
^vhere James 1. went to see the sport twice a week ; this pit being upon the site of the 
present Privy Council OfRce : hence the Cockpit Gate, built by Holl>ein, across the road 
at Wlictehall. Besides this Uoyal Ctx-kpit, there was formerly a Cockpit in Drury-lane, 
now corrupted to Pitt-place, and there was the Cockpit or Phccnix Theatre. There 
w^ere other Cockpits, in Jewin-street, Cripplegatc, Tnf Ion -street, whence the Cock- 
pit Yards there; another in Shoe-lane, iem'p, .lames I., whence Cockpit-court iu 
that neighbourhood ; and another noted Cockpit was “ behind Gray’s Inn.” Hogarth’s 
print best illustrates the brutal refinement of the Cock-fighting of the last ^ntury | 
and the barbarous sport was, we believe, last encouraged at Westminster, not far dis- 
tant from the sp<it, where in kindred pastime. Royalty relieved the weighty cares of 
State. The famous Westminster cock-pit was in Park-street. Cock-Hgbting is now 
forbidden and punishable by statute. * 

Cricket is stated to have been played at Finsbury, in the Royal Artillery Ground, 
before the year 1746. Some thirty years later, in 177i, a committee of noblemen atid 
gentlemen was formed, under the presidency of Sir William Draper ; they met at the 
Star an^Garter in Pall Mall, and laid down the first rules of Cricket, which rules form 
the basis of the laws of Cricket to this day. The next great step was the establishment 
of the White Conduit Club, in the year 1799 ; and among its members, in addition to 
the before-named patron of the game, we find the names of Lord Winchilsca, liord 
Strathaven, and Sir P. Burrell. Their place of meeting was still the Star and Garter, 
and their Ground was in White Conduit-fields. One of the attendants, Thomas Lord, 
was persuaded to take a ground ; and under the patronage of the old White Conduit 
Club, a new club, called the Marylel)Oi|p Club, was formed at Lord’s Cricket Ground,” 
wliicb was the site of the present Dorset-square. Lord’s Ground is now in !St. John’8' 
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wood-road, and Is about 7^ acres in cxtoft, and devoted almost exclusively, in May, 
June, and July, to the matches and ]iracTico of the Marylebone Club; at the annual 
meeting*, early in May, the Laws of Cricket are revised, and matches for the season 
arranged. Attached to Lord’s Groxwd are a Tennis Court and Baths. Here is an oXl 
painting of the game, in which the bat has the bend of i#iO cluiSJ which, it if thought, 
denotes Cricket to have been a gradual improvement of the^lub and Ball, Ainoi^st 
the other principal Cricket-grounds are the Oval (larger than Lord’s) at Kennington : 
the Iloyal Artillery Ground, Finsbury, is, perhaps, the oldest ground in Lonc^n ; for 
here a match was played between Kent and All England in 1746. There was for- 
merly a ground in Copenhagen - fields ; there is one at the Brecknock Arms, Camden- 
town; at Brixton, near the church; the Middlesex County, Islington Cattle Market, 
Tufnell Park, Highbury ; Victoria Park, Battersea Park ; Rosemary Branch, Peckham ; 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham ; Sluice House, Hornsey ; Primrose Hill ; Vinoent-square, 
Westminster ; and at Bow, Millwall, and Putney, Of the younger London clubs is 
the Civil Service, consisting exclusively of members of the Civil Service. 

Huck-Hitnting with dogs was a barbarous pastime of the last century in the 
ncighbounjiood of London, happily put an end to by the want of ponds of water. St. 
George’s Fields was a notorious place for this sport ; hence the infamous Dog and 
Duck Tavern an<?Tea Gardens, from a noted dog wliich hunted ducks on a sheet of 
water there : Hannah More nnikos it a favourite resort of her Cheapside Apprentice. 
The premises were afterwards let to the School for the Indigent Blind, and were taken 
down in 1812, w'hen Bethlem Hospital was built upon the site; in its front wall is 
preserved the original sign-stoiio of the tavern — a dog with a duck thrown across its 
back. Ingenious lesson this — in setting up a memorial of profligacy and cruelty upon 
a site devoted to the restoration of reason ! ftuck-hunting was also one of the low 
sports of the butchers of Shepherd’s Market, at May Fair, where, to this day, is a spot 
known as the “ duck-hunting pond and within memory, on the site of Hertford- 
street, wiis the Dog and Duck puhliehouse, with its ducking-pond, boarded up knee* 
high and shaded by willows. 

EQTTESTBiAT^TaM appears to have been a favourite amxisement with the Londoners for 
more than a century past. One of the first performers was Thomas Johnson, who 
exhibited in a field behind the Three Hats, at Islington, in 1758; he was succeeded 
by one Sampson, in 1767, whose wife was the first female equestrian performer in 
England. In the same year, rode one l*rice at D’Aubigny’s, or Dobney's Gardens, 
nearly opposite the Belvedere Tavern, Pcntonville, and where VVildman exhibited his 
docile bees, in 1772; the site is at this day marked by Dohney’s- place. » 

About this time Hughes established himself in 8t, George’s Fields, and Astley in 
Westminstcr-hridge-rood ; the latter was succeeded by Ducrow and Batty. Horses 
in England were taught dancing as early as the 13th century ; but the firs^i monition of 
feats on horseback occurs in the Ih-ivy ^urso expenses of Henry VIII. 

Fairs. — ^Thc throe great Fairs of old London belonged, in Catholic times, to the 
heads of religious houses : Wesiininster to its abbot ; and St. Bartliolomcw and South- 
wark (or St. Mary Overio, as it is ofbener called), to the Priors of those monasteries. 

Westminster, or St. Edward’^Fair (held on that Saint’s Day), was commanded by 
proclamation of Edward III., in 1218; it was first held in St. Mcjrgarct’s churchyard, 
and then was removed to Tothill-fields, where the Fair continued to ho held, but of 
considerably less extent, so lately as 1823. 

Two Fairs were hold in Smithfiold at Bartholomcw-tide : that within the Priory 
preoi'icts was one of the great Cloth Pairs of England : the other, Bartholoixn^ Fair, 
was neld in the Field, and granted to the City of London, for cattle and goods. The 
hitter was proclaimed, for the last time, in the year 1855. 

Southwark Fair was held on St. Margaret’s-hill, on the day after Bartholomew 
Fair ; and was by charter limited to three days, but usually lasted fourteen. Evelyn 
records among its wonders, monkeys and asses dancing on the tight rope ; and the tricks 
of an Italian wench, whom all the Court went to see. Pepys tells of its puppet-showS!, 
especially that of Whittington ; and of Jacob Hall’s dancing on the ropes. The Fair 
was suppressed in 1762 ; but it lives in one of ‘ Hogarth’s prints. 
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St. Jamca’s Fair, held in the month of %, in Brook Field, acquired tho name of 
“Mav Fair.” It was alwlished in 1709; but laas J-evive<l, and was not hniilly enj - 
pressed until late in the reign of Gi-orge III. It givve the fashionable quarter m winch 
U was held the May Fair; and the Brooli to Brook-streot. 

• • - 


FniEWOUKS, for pastiim, are rankly sjwken of previous to the reign cf Elizabeth j 
whTnthefoyste, or galley, with a great red dragon, and -‘wilde ni^Mi easting oftire,” 
ftc*c*oin]>!fnitHl tiie Lonl bai*go upon tho Jlhames. A. writer in the reign of 

James L assures us tliere were then abiding in the City of London men very skilful in 
the art of j^yroteelinie, or of fireworkes w'hich were principally displayed by persons 
fantasfically dresscii, and called Oreen Men, In tho last century, the train of Artillery 
displayed annually a grand firowt)rk upon Tower-hill on the evening of his Majesty^S 
birthday. Fireworks were exhibited regularly at Mary bone Gardens and at Kaiiclagh; 
not at Vauxhall until 1798, and then but occasionally. At Bermondsey Spa, and va- 
rious tea-gardens, tb<jy wore also displayed, but in inferior style. Fireworks were hrst 
exhibited at the Surrey Zoological Garilens, in illustration of picture-models ; and similar 
galas at Creinorne Gardens, Chelsea, have been very sucyjcssful. 

Tliere have boon some grand Firework displays at the Government expense ; as in 
the Green Park at the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 3748; and on August 1, 1814, in 
celebration of the general Peace, and the Centenary of the accession of the Brunswick 
family to the British throne, these fireworks being by Sir William Congreve, of 
rc'^ket celebrity. There have been similar firework galas in Hyde Park at coro- 
nations and Peace celebrations. At the coronation of King William IV. and Queen 
Adelaide, Sept'i 1831, tho amount expended for fireworks, and for keeping open the 
public theatres, was 3034/, 18^. 7d, u 


Footbai^l was played in the twelfth century by the youth of the City in the fiehls ; 
and five centuries later, we find football players iJi Cheapside, Covent Garden, and tho 
Strand ; Moorfields and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. There is an old print of football play 
in Fleet-street, 

IIuNTiKG. — *‘The Common Hunt’’ dates from a charter granted by Henry I. to the 
citizens to “have chaces, and hunts:” and Strype, so late as the reign of George L, 
reckons among the modern amusements of the Londoners “ riding on horseback, and 
hunting with my Lord Mayor’s hounds, when the Common Hunt goes out,” The 
" Ejiping Hunt was appointed from a similar charter granted to the citizens. Strype 
describes a visitation of the Lord Mayor Harper, and other civic autliorities, to the 
Tyburn Conduits, in 1562, when “ afore dinner they hunted the hare and killed her,” 
at the end of St. Giles’s, with great hallooing and blowing of horns. Much later, the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen enjoyed this sport on Easter Monday, when a stag was 
turned ’’out. The kennel for the hounds, and a house adjoining, was rebuilt about 1800. 
Tlic officer of the Common Hunt has not long been abolished in the Lord Mayor’c 
household ; the “ hunt” exists but in the verse of Tom D’Urfey, or Thomas Hood, 

Pleaching was common in the metropolis three centuries since ; for, in a proclamation 
of Henry VIII., 1546 (preserved in the library of the Society of Antiquaries), the King 
is desirous to have the “ Games of Hare, Partridge, I’lieasant, and Heron,” preserved 
from Westminster palace to St. Gilcs’s-in-the-Fields, &c. 

Masqttekades were introduced into England from Italy in 1512-13, by Henry VIII. 
They were frequent among the citizens at the Restoration. In 1717-18, a very 
Bpferidid masquerade was given at the Opera House by Heidegger, at which there was 
high play with heaps of guineas. Soon after the bishops preached against these amuse- 
ment^ which led to their suppression, 9 George L, 1723. Tlicy were, however, revived, 
and carried to shameful excess by connivance of the Government, and in direct viola- 
tion of the laws. During the food-riots, in 1772, there was given at the Pantheon, 
Oxford -street, a masquerade, in which 10,000 guineas were expended by the revellers 
in dress and other luxuries : Oliver Goldsmith masqueraded there in old English 
dress.” At tho Pantheon, in 1783, a masquerade was got up by Dolptni, the famous 
clown, in celebration of the Prince of Wales attaining his msgority ; tickets, three 
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guineas each. In the same year Garricl^^ttended a masked fete at the Pantheon as 
King of the Gipsies. But the most eccentric entrepreneur was Madame Teresa 
Cornelys, “the Heidegger of the age," who, at Carlisle House, Soho-square, gave 
masquerades in extravagant style, ansi was soon ruined. Tliese^ entertainments wene 
never encouraged by George 111., at whose request Fiote al^taincd froBt giving a 
niusqucrode at the Little Theatre in the Hay market. At Sanelagh they were given 
oc^casionally. At tjie Opera House and Argyle Rooms, masquerades were given ; ffiid 
at Drury-lane and Covent Garden Theatres : towards the close of a masquerade, or 
masked bull, May 5, 1856, the latter theatre was entirely destroyed by fire. 

« 

Matings and May-Games were celebrated by “the citizens of London of all 
estates" with Maypoles and warlike shows, with good arcliers, mor rice-dancers, and 
other devices for pastime, all day long j and towards evening they had stage- plays and 
bonfires in the strects.^^ The games were presidoJ over by the Lord and Lady of the 
May, decorated with scarves, ribbons, and other finery ; to which were added Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian, May-poles were regularly erected in nfany parts of London 
on Mayday morning ; as in Leadcnhall-street, before the south door of St. Andrew's 
Church, tlfbreforc called UndS Shaft ; this pole being referred to by Chaucer as “ the 
great Shaft of Cor^iliill it was higher than the clinrch -steeple (91 feet). After Evil 
Mayday, 1517, this pole was, in 1549, sawn into pieces, and burnt as “an idol.** 
Another celebrated Maypole was that placed in the Strand, upon the site of the present 
church of St. Mary: this pole was 134 feet high, and was set up with great pomp and 
festivity in 1661 ; it was broken with a high wind a few years after. Opposite is Maypolb- 
alley, at the top of which and over against the gate of Craven House, we^o the lodgings 
of Nell Gwyn ; and Mr. Peter Cunningham, in ^is piquant Slortf of Nell, says : — “ Tiiis 
Maypole, long a conspicuous ornament to the West-end of London, rose to a great 
height above the surrounding houses, and was surmounted by a crown and vane, and 
tlie royal arms richly gilded." Stow tells ns that this pole was put up by the farrier, 
Clarges, to commemorate his danghte^r’s good fortune of arriving to the dignity of 
Duchess of Albemarle, by being married to General Monk, when lie was a private 
gentleman. The Maypole being grown old and damaged, was, in 1717, obtained by 
Sir Isaac Newton (who tlieii lived in St, Martin's-stroet, Lcicester-fields), and being 
taken down was carried away to Wanstead, in Essex ; there it was placed in Sir Richard 
Child’s park, for raising a telescope, the largest in the world, stated to have belonged 
to Newton's friend, Mr. Pound, rector of Wanstead, to whom it had been presented by 
M. Hugoii, a French member of the Royal Society. Another famous Maypole stood in ^ 
Rasing-lanc ; Stow described it as a large fir-pole, which reached to the roof of Gerard's 
Hall Inn, and was fabled to be the justice- stafl’ of Gerard the giant, of whom a carved 
wood figure stood by the gate until the demolition of the inn in 1852. There are 
otlier places in London which indicate the site of Maypoles : as May pole- alley, St, 
Margaret ’s-hill, Southwark ; and Maypole-alley, from tlie north side of TV'ycff-strect 
into Stanhope-street. In the Boaufoy Collection are two tokens: one Nat, Child, 
“near y® May poal, in y* Strand, Grocer;" and Philip Complin, “ at the Maypole in 
the Strand, Distiller," and the Maypole, with some small building attached. 

Tub Pabks had their pastimea upwards of two centuries ago. Tlie French game of 
Paillo-mail (striking a ball with a wooden mallet through an iron ling) was introduced 
in the reign of Charles I. Skating was first brought into vogue in England on llie new 
canal in St. James's Park: Evelyn enters it, 1st Dec., 1662, with sebcets after the 
manner of the Hollanders." Pepys roi!ords, 10th Aug. 1664, Lords Castlehavcn and 
Arran running down and killing a stout buck in St. James’s Park, for a wager^l^beftre 
the V 'lg; and Evelyn enters, 19th Feb. 1666-67, a wrestling-match for lOOOf. in 
St. James’s Park, before his Majesty, a world of lords, and other spectators, 'twixt the 
western and nortlicrn men, when the former won. At tiiis time there were in the 
park fiocks of wild-fowl breeding alxiut the Decoy, antelopes, an elk, red-deer, roe- 
bucks, stags, Guinea fowls, Arabian sheep, &c, ; and here Charlps II. might be seen 
playing wit h his dogs and feeding his ducks. Birdtiiigo VV'alk was named from llio 
aviary established there in the reign of Jamea^l., and the decoy made there iu the 
reign of Charles II. 
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CURIOSITIES OF L()NDON. 


Hyde Park was formerly much celebraied ,(br its deer-hunts» foot and horse racesi 
musters and coach-races. Taxing-matches, and Muyings. 

t. Prison Bars, or**Bask, is as old as the reign^of Edward ITT., when it was, by 
pro<‘lamataan, prohibitRl to bv played in the avenues of the Palace at Westminster 
during the session of Parliament, from its interruption of tlio members and others 
in passing to and fro. About 1780, a grand match at base was played in the fields be- 
hind Mffntagu House, by twelve gentlemen of Cheshire against twelve of Derbyshire, 
for a considerable stake. 

" Punch” lias for nearly two centuries deligbtetl the Londoner ; there being entries 
of Punchinello’s Booth at Chari ng-cross, 1660, ' in the Overseers* Books of St. 
Marti n’s-in -the -Fields. (Cunningham* a Ilandboolc^ 2nd edit.) Puncli's costume closely 
resembles the Elizabethan pcasecod-bellied doublets. Covent Garden was another of 
Punch’s early pitches,” where Powell’s performances tblnuod the congregation in 8t. 
J’aul’s Church, as we- learn iVom No. 14* of the Spectator ; and in 1711-12, he lessened 
the receipts at the Opera and the national theatres : the sliowmim worked tlie wires, 
and ^‘by a thread in one of Punch’s chops, gave to him Ihe np])cnranco of a^iimation.” 
Such was the olden contrivance : at present the puppets are played by putting the 
hand under the dress, and making the middle finger and thumb serve for the arms, 
while the forefinger works the head. Mr. Windham, when one of the Secretaries of 
State, on his way from Downing-street to the House of Commons, was seen to stop 
Qild enjoy the whimsicalities of Punch. 

** We arc i^ver ashamed of being caught gazing at Punch,” wrote Albert Smith. 
In 1828, George Cniikshaiik produced his grotesque etchings of Punch, to illustrate 
Mr Payne Collier’s very agreeable volume. Punch Judg^ Iltiydon imintctl Punch, 
with Hogarthiaii humour, in 1820; and Webster, livA., painted with etpml humour 
••Punch in the Country,” in 1810. 

Street Shows and Performers have become very immerons in the present day. Such are Punch, 
FantOf*cini, Chinese Shades, anri Galantee Shows; jutr^rlers, conjurors, hal.iiu'crs, posiurers, stiif 
tumblers, pole-bal mi cers, salamandora or fire-eaters, and sword and snake followers ; street dancers ; 
and performances of trained animals, as dancing doi?s, acting birds, and mice. The street musician* 
include brass and other bands, Ktldopians, farm-yard fiddlers, horse or>fan», Italian oixan-hoys, hurdy- 
gurdy players, blind and crippled fiddlers, and violoncello ainl clarionet players. Next are the peep- 
showmen and the proprietors of giants, dwarves, industrious ficas, niligators, ** happy families,** and 
;;lass ships ; together with street telescopes, miiTOscopcs, thaumaseopes, ainl wcigUin;r, littin}^, and 
measuring madnnes. Porsinl and Pike were celebrated Ihmch exhibitors; the former is^iaid to have 
frequently taken 10/. a day ; but he died in St. <iile»' workhouse, A set of Punch lijcures costa about 
1.*)/., arifl the show about 3/. The speakin;? is done by a mode of two curved pieces of metal 

ahout,thc size of a knee-hucklo, bound together with blai^k thre-ad, and between tlicm is a thin metal 

f date. Porsini used a tninipet. The present artists maintain that ** Ihineh is exempt from the 
\)lice Act.** I he most profitable performance is that in houses; and Punch’s best sca.sou is in the 
spring’, and at Cliristmas and Midsummer: the best “pitches *’ in London are Leicester-stpiare, Regent- 
street (corner of New Jliirlington-street), Oxford Market, and Helgrave-square. There are sixteen 
Punch. j>d Judy frumcjs in Eugiand, eight of which work in London. Fantocf’ini are puppets, whitdi, 
with frame, cost about 10/, Cnineae Shade h consist of a frame like Punch’s, with n transparent curtain 
and movable figures ; shown only at night, with much dialogue. — Selected from a Letter^ by Henry 
Mayheto j Homing ChronieU, May 16, 16o0. 

Punch has not, however, been always a mere puppet : for we read of a faree calh;d 
•• Punch turned Schoolmaster;” and in 1841, was commenced •• Punch ; or, the London 
Charivari,” which under excellent editorship has effected considerable moral service.* 

Puppet-shows were common at the suburban fairs in the early part of the last cen- 
tury ; they also competed with the larger theatres, until they were superseded by tlie 
re^dval of Pantomimes. But the Italian Fantoccini was popular early in the present 
century. Tlie puppet-showman, with his box upon his back, is now rarely seen in the 
street, hut we have the artist of Punch, with his theatre. Clockwork figures apiieared 
early in the last century. In the reign of Queen Anne, a celebrated show of this kind 
was exhibited at the great liouse in the Strftnd over against the Globe Tavern, near 
Hungerford Market. A saraband, danced with castanets, and throwing balls and 
knives alternately into the air and catching them as they fall, with catching oranges 
upon forks, formed part of the puppet-showman’s exhibition. 

* In a Mth-century manuflcript of the Fr^.ich rom.mce of Alexander, in the Hodloian Library, i* 
Uluiuination of Punch** show, th* figure* dosely resembling Iho modem Punch and Judy. 
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Men nnd inonkoys daneing upon or walking upon wires; dogs daucing 

minuets, pigs arninging letters so as form words at tlicir master’s command, hares 
lieating drums, or birds firing off cannons — these were fiivonrito exhibitions early in 
the last century, Karee-shows, ladd^-dancing, and posturing, artj also of this date, • 

Rackets is nearly coeval with Tennis, which it so Inl1^h resembles ; Raclots being 
striking a ball against a wall, and Tennis drop])ing a ball <^er a central not. Tb|;re 
arc Raekct-gronn<Ui at tbo Relvedcrc, Pentonvillo; at the Tennis Court, Ilaynuirket ; 
and at Prince’s Club lijicqucts Courts, Chelsea. Rackets was also much played in the 
Fleet Prison, taken down in 1841; in the Queen’s Rench Prison; and at Copenhagen, 
House, St, Pancras. . 

Salt-box Musto will be remembered by the middle-aged reader. It was played 
with a rolling-pin and salt-box beaten together, the noise being modulated so as to 
resemble a sort of music. It wits formerly ]>layod by Merry Andrews, at country fairs, 
Ronnel Thornton composed a burlesque Ode on, St, Cecilia's Daif^ which Dr. Rurney, 
in l7f)9, set for Smart and Newbury. It was performed at Ratiehigli, by masks : 
Heard sang the salt-box song, which was admirably accompanied on that instruinenfc 
by Rront, 4bc fencing-master ;^kegg8, on the broomstick, as bassoon; and a remark- 
able performance on the Jew’s harp. Cleavers were cast in bell metal for this enter- 
tainment. All tb# performers of the Old H"oman\s Oratory ^ employed by Foote, werd 
engaged at Rauelagli on this occasion. Price, landlord of the Green Man, formerly 
the Farthing Py e-house, was a famous salt-box player. ^ 

Skittles, corrupted from kayles of the fourteenth oentiiry, and aff erwiirds kettle, 
or kettle-pins, was mneh played in and near liondon until 1780, when tlfC magistrates 
abolished all Skitflo-grounds. To this sucecede4 Nine-holes, or “ Rubble-the justice,” 
on the supposition that it could not be set aside by the justices, as it was not named in 
the prohibitory statutes ; it is now called “ Rumble-puppy,” and the vulgarity of the 
t*Tm is characteristic of tlie company who play if . Nine-j)in.s, Dutch pins, and Four- 
comers are but variations of Skittles ; which games originated in the covering of open 
gi'ounds in London and its neighbourhood with houses. 

Tea Gahtjens wore the favourite resorts of the middle classes in the last century ; 
and, in most cases, they siu’ceeded the promenade at mineral si>rings. Such was 
Ragnigge Wells, Rattle Rridgo-road, taken down a few years sinee : we ronieinber its 
concert-room and organ, its grottoes and fountains, and grotesque dgiircs, and bust of 
Nell G Wynne, wln^ is traditionally stated to have resided here. Next were 
Sadler’s Wells Music House, hefi;re it beeamc a theatre ; Tunbridge Wells, or 
Islington Sj)a ; and the Throe Hats, at Islington, mentioned in RiekerstafFs eoiHedy 
of (he ITupocriie : the lionse remained a tavern until 18311, wlicn it was taken tlown, 
A\'hite (^mdiiit House, Penfonville, w^as originally a small ale and cake house, built in 
the Helds, in tlie reign of Charles I., and named from a conduit in an adjoiniifg n^ulow. 
An asso<*iatjon of Protestant Dissenters, 4'urmed in the reign of (.ineen Anne, met at 
tins lumse : the Wheal Pond, close by, was a famous place for duek-huntiiig ; Sir 
William Davenant describes a city wife going to the fieUls to “sop her cake in n.ilk 
and GoUlsinifh speaks of tea-drinking parties, with hot rolls and butter, at White 
C’onduit House, A description the place in 1771 j>resents a general picture of tlio 
I'ea Garden of that period : “ ’Fhe garden is formed into W’alks, ])r<ittily dis|Km'd. At 
the end of the principal one is a painting, which seems to render it (tlie walk) longer 
in apj)caranco tlian it really is, lii the centre of the garden is a fish pond. I’liero 
are boxes for company, curiously cut into hedges, adorned with Flemish and otlj^'r 
paintings. There are tw’o handsome tea-rooms, one over the other, and sevi‘ral i!|feri<jr 
ones hi the house.” The tish-pond w'as soon after filled np, and its site planted, the 
paii.^iiigs removed, and a now dancing and tea s iloon, called the A polio-room, built. 
In 182(5, the gardens were opened as a “ Minor Vanxliall and here Mrs. Rland, the 
charming vocalist, last sang in public. In 1829, tlie small bouse, the original tavern, 
was taken downi, and rebuilt upon a more extensive plan, so as to dine upwards of 2000 
persons in its largest room. Rut in 1849 these premises wore also taken down ; the 
tavern was re-erected on a smaller scale, and the pardon-ground let on building leases^ 
for While Conduit-street, &c. 
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CUTtlOSITTES UF L(fNT>ON. 


A ext we reac’li Hlglibury, whore original^ stood the Barn of the Monks ot Ch*rkf‘n^ 
well: lienee the old name of the Tavern, ^li^ibury Jlarn, In the lhOds» 0 |)}K»ile 
Pentonville Prison, was Copenhagen House (Coopen Hagen, in Cainden^s Britarinia^ 
1095), first opened Hjy a Dane. In Islingtog there remain the Cnnonbnry 'l ea 
Gardens, « very old rS^ort (tiie tavern has been rebuilt) ; and in Harnsbury remains 
an old tea-garden, Hoxt^n had also several tea-gardens. 

^Poten Hall, at the north-west extremity of Tottenhain-court-road, was the aneient 
conrt-ln)use of that manor, and subsequently a place of public entertainment. In the 
jiarish books of 8t. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, year ItMf), is an entry of Mrs. Staeve’s maid 
'and others being fined « for drinking at Tottenhall Court on the Sabbatli daie, aijV/. 
a-jnece/' 1’he premises next beoamo the Adam and Eve Tea Gardens: before the 
bouse is laid tin' scene of Hogarth’s March to Finchley ; and in the grounds, Aluy lb, 
1785, Luiiiirdi fell with his burst balloon, and W'as but slightly injured. Tlio Gardens 
were much frequented; but the place falling into disrepute, the music-house was taken 
down, and upon the site of the Skittle-grounds and Gardens was built Eden-street, 
Ilainpstead-road, tlie public-house being rclniilt. 

Chalk Farm, cornipted from the old village of ChalcqJ, shown in Camd«*n’s map, was 
another noted tea-garden. This was *Hbe White House,’’ to wbieb, iu lt»7S, tlie body 
of Sir Edmund Herry Godfrey was carried, after it bad been foaml, about two fudils 
distant, upon the soutli side of Primrose Hill. tSeveial duels have been fought hci'r : 
here John 8cott (of the London Mat)azine)y was shot by Mr. Christ ii% Ft*h. Id, 1S21 ; 
aiid the poet Moore, and Jelirey, of the Edinburgh Beview, met in 1806. Chalk Farm 
now gives name to the railway station here. 

'I’he above^'cre the most celebrated 'J'ea-gardens north and nf)rth-wost of Lomhm. 
Westward lay Marybone Gardens, opwi for public breakfasts anil evening concerts to 
liigli-class company ; fireworks being added. In 1777-8 these gardens wfre shut up, , 
and the site let to builders; the ground being now occupied by lieaunvntand Devon- 
shire streets, and part of Devon shire-place. Next were tlio Hayswater Ganlens, 
once the “ Physic Garden ” of 8ir John Hill ; and Uanelagh, the costly rival 
of Vauxhall, as well us a Tea-garilen in tlie present cenlnry. Mulberry Ganlen, upon 
the present site of Huckingham Palace and its gardens, da/td from Charles I. 

Pimlico was noted for its tea-gardens and ale to our day : the Gun Tea Gardens, 
Queen’s-row, with its arbours and grofesqiic figures, were the last to ilisappear: 
Iiere ivere the Dwarf Tavein and Gardens; the 8lar and Garter, Five-fields-row, 
famous for its equestrianism, firmvorks, and dancing; and tlie Orange, upon the sire of 
St. Harnahas Church. Here, too, was New’ Ramilagh; and Jenny’s Whim, Howling- 
green, ami gardens, the site now covered by 8t. (ieorge’s-row : it w as opened tamp, 
George I. for fireworks? and it had its duck-hunting pond, alcoves, and character figures, 
and was much frequented for hull-baiting in the adjoining fields. Knight sbriilge was noted 
for iti SpKng Gardens, and bouses of entertaininent. Southward were Cumberland 
Gardens and Assembly Rooms, the site now occn])icd by Price’s Candle .Coini>anv’s 
Works, Vauxball Hridge ; Spring Garden, Vaiixball ; the Dog and Duck, and Apollo 
Gardens, St, George’s Fields; and Coper’s Gardens, through the site of which runs 
Wat erloo-bridge -road. Hermondsey had its Spa Gardens in the Grnnge-road ; atnl 
Cupid’s Gardens upon Jacob’s Island, the ill-fated locality in which the cholera (18i8-U) 
first broke out in the metropolis, and wdiere it lingered last. 

Few of these old ’I’ea Gardens remain. In the increase of London within the last 
half-century, the environs have lost their suburban character, and have become ])!n t 
of^tbo great town itself; and steawiboats and nnl ways now’, for very small sums, eonvey 
the or^r-w’orked artisan out of its murky atmosphere into pure air and rural scenery. 

Tennis, from the Frencli Hand-ball or Palm-play, was played in London in the six- 
teenth century, in covend courts erected for the purpose. Henry VII. and VI IT. wero 
fond of Tennis ; and the latter added to the palace of Whitehall ** tcnnise-i ourts.’* 
James I. recommendcil I'ennis to his son, as becoming a prince. Charles II. was an 
accomplished Tennis-playei, and had particulir dresses .for playing in. We haven 
relic of these tiuies in tlie Tennis-court in .James-street, Haymarkot, which bears the 
€iH.Le 1676, aiid was formerly attached to the gaming-house, or Sliavcrs' Hull. Iu 
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APOT^ONldON—AnCABES. 

Windmill-street was another Teniiis-cour^ which belonged to Piccadilly Hall, also a 4 
gaming-house. Another famous I'en^iis-court was Gibbon’s, in Clare Market, wlie»‘e 
KilligroAv’s coinctliaus performed for some time. There are in Holhorn, HUickfriars, 
and Southwark thoroughfares knowi4 as Tennis-courts/’ deno^ng the game to ha\« 
been formerl}' played there. 

Thames Spouts. — F'itzstephen relates of the ancient Lon^ftoners fighting ‘Miat ties* on 
K ister holidays on*the water, by striking a shield with a lance.” There waj also a 
kind of water tournament, in which the two combatants, standing in two wherries, 
rowed and ran against each other, and fought with staves and shields. In the gain^ 
of the Water Quintain the shield was fixed upon a post in tlie river, and the ehmnpion, 
stationed in a boat, struck the shield with a lance. Jousting upon the ice was likewise 
practiswi by the young Londoners. Each mansion upon the 'J'liames bank liad its 
private retinue of barge and wdierry, and the sovereign a gilded and tapestried 
barge. There were also public boats, with gay awnings, for tea-parties. All this gay 
water-pageantry has disa])p(?ared, including the state barges of the Sovereign and the 
Admiralty, tlie Lord Mayor, and a few of the wealthier of the City compitnios. In 
1850, theeold Barge of the C^ildsmiths’ Company was let at Uichmond, ** for Pic-nict 
Wedding, and Birthday Parties,” at 5/. 6^. per day. The great civic barge, the 
Maria Woody is likewise let for similar occasions. • 

Of Boat-races, tlie oldest is that for Doggi^l's Coat and Badge, on August 1 : the 
prizes are distributed by the Fislimongers’ Comj)any. We have also Kcgiiltas and 
Sailing Matches, to aid in the enjoyment of which steamers are employed. * 

Theatkks originated in Miracle Plays, such as were acted in fields aiM open places 
and inn-yards. The playhouse dates from the Hgc of Elizabeth ; and betw'cen 1570 
and 1020, London had seventeen theatres. {See Theatkes.) 

ArOLLONICONy THE. 

A CHAMBER-ORGAN of vast power, supplied with both keys and barrels, wa4 
built by Messrs. Flight and Robson, of 101, St. aSLirtin’s-lane. and fiist e-\hibitcd by 
them at their manufactory in 1817. The denomination is formed from Ajjollon, and 
the Greek termination icon, 

‘*Th« Apollonioon,*’ says a contemporary description, either self-actin?, by means of machinery, ^ 

or may i>c played on by keys. The music, when the orijran is wmked by rnai liiru ry, \sphinui on three 
cvlimfers or barrels, each uetinii? on a dist’nct division of the instrument ; and those, in thoir rovnlution, 
not only admit air to the pipes, but actually regulate and work the stops, f .rmiiu?, by mi ins!aid»nooi\s 
ai tion, all the necessary combinations. The key-lioards are live in niunber ; the eontral and largest 
compriMTij? live octaves, and the smaller ones, of whioh two are placed i.n each sid*- the kaicfcr, two 
oelaves eat-h. To the central key-hoard arc attached a swell and some eumpomul pedals, enabling the 
perlhrmer to produce all the chanj,res .and variety of ctilvt that the music may re«pn'ro. als^. a 

kev-bi»ard, comprising two octavos of other pedals, operating on the largi-st pipes (»f the iiiMniment 
'J here are lOiHI pi]»es, the largest twenty-four feCt in length, and one foot eleven iiiehos in aperture, 
beii>'^' eight foot longer than the corresjKiiiding pipe in The great organ at Haarlem. The nmnhi r td 
stops is forty-live, and these in their combinations aflord very good imitations of ilic vanf>ns wind 
Instninienfs use«I in an orchestra. Two kettle-drums, struck by a ennous oonirivanoe in tlie mathinery, 
are, with the other meehaiiism. inclosed in a case twenty-four feet high, embellished with pilastcis, 
and paintings of Apollo, Clio, and EfUtji,” 

Tills magnificent instrument performed Mozart’s overtures to tho^auherjlote, Fiqaro, 
9Co(}i Idomeneo ; Beethoven’s ; Weber’s to the FrnsvJndz niul Oberon ; 

Cherubini's to Anacreon, &c., without omitting a single note of the score, and with ull 
the fortes and pianos, the crescendoes and diminuendoes, as directed by the eomj^osers, 
with an accuracy that no band can possibly exceed, and very few can reasonably hope 
to ival. The Apolloiiicon was five years in building, and at an expense of about 
lu,000^,, under the patronage of George IV. I ts performances were popular for many 
years. 

ARCADES. 

O FliY a few of these covered passag es (series of arches on insulated piers) have 
been constructed in London ; although ParU contains upwards of twenty piissagts 
or gau erics of ainfilar design. 
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CUniOSTTIES Sf lo^won. 

I JirKLJNHTDX Akcade.— WJ ien, in 1815, lil^lington Jftmse was purcnjusod of tlifi Duke 

of Devonshire hy his uncle, Lord Georj^o Cavendi#li, that nobleman converted a narrow 
plip of ground on the west ^ide of the house and garden into a passage, with a range of 
8 >!oj)S on each side, calTed Jhirlington Arcade, inking a covered rdninmnieation for 
foot passertficers from I^ccadill^ to Hurlington Gardens, Cork-street, ami New Hoiid- 
street. Tliis Arcade was Iwilt by Samuel Ware, in 1819. It consists of a tlonble row 
of sliops, with apartments over them, a roof of skylights, and a triply arch at cjich end ; 
it is abofit 210 yards long, and the shops, seventy-two in number, prodneo to the noble 
family of Cavendish 4000/. a year ; though the property, by sub-letting and otherwise, 
?s stated to yield double that amount a year, 

Exeter Change (tlie second building of the name, but on a dilTerent site fromtlie 
first) was an Arcade built in 1811, on the estate of the Marquis of Exeter, and ran ob- 
liquely from Catberine-street to Wellington-street North, Stn>nd. It was designed by 
Sythicy Smii'ke ; and consisted of a polygonal com])artmcnt at each extremity, the in- 
* termciliate passage being coved and groined, and lighted from ab<jve ; it contained 
ten neat shops with dwellings over. The cove, fascia, piers, Ac., had polychroinic ara- 
besque decorations : at each entrance to the Arcade was i\n ijultativc bronze gate ; and 
the frtmts in (^athcrine-strect and Wellington-street, wt'rc? of fine red brick, with stone 
dressings, in the Jacobean style. The “Change/^ l*owcver, proved unprofitable; it 
was taken down in 18(13, and upon its site was erected a portion of the Strand Music 
Hall, externally and iuternally, of elaborate design, 

IiO\N^THER ‘^iiCAliE (named from Lord Jjowtbcr, ChiiT Commissioner of the Woods 
and Forests when it was built) leads froni the triangle of tlu; West Strand to Adelaide- 
street, north of St. Martin's Cluireh. tt was designed by Witherdou Voting, and far 
surpasses the Burliugtou Arcade in architectural character : the ceiling vista of small 
pcmlentivc domes is very beautiful, and the caducei in the angles are wt‘U executed. 
The length is 245 feet, breadth 20 feet, and height 35 feet. The sides consist of 
twenty-five dwellings and shops, ])rincipally kojtt by dealers in foreign goods, w]»o, by 
mutual consent, hold in the avenue a sort of fair for German and French toys, cheap 
glass and jewellory, Ac. At tlie north end of the Arcade is the Adelaide Gallery, 
where Mr. Jacob l\*rkins exhibited bis Steam Gun. A living electrical eel w^as shown 
here from August, 1838, to March 14, 1813, wdieii it died; and in 1832 was formed 
here a Society for the Exhibition of Mfxlels of Inventions, Ac. The rooms wei’o sub- 
ftHpienlly let for concerts, dancing, and exhibitions. 

The Arcahe of Covfnt Gardex, miscalled piazza ^ was designed about 1(531 for 
Francis, Earl of Dedfbrd, but only the north and east sides were built, and half of tlio 
latter w as destroyed by fire about the middle of the last century. The northern w as 
called \‘he Great Fiaz/a, the eastern the Little Piazza : Inigo Jones, the architect, 
probably t(X)k his idea from an Itidianeity, Bologna, for instanee. “ The proportions of 
the arcades and piers, crossed w'ith elliptical and semicircular arche.s into groiiiS, are <?\- 
quisitely beautiful, and are masterpieces of architecture.” (AV/ac-s.) The elevation was 
originally built with stone pilasters on red brick, which have for many years been 
covered w'ith compo and white 'paint ; at the north-e.ist corner two arcades and piers 
liave been removed ibr the intrusion of the Coveiit Garden Floral Hall. Had Inigo 
Jones's picturesque square been completed, its entirety would probably have been 
preserved. 

ARCHES. 

T ON DON differs essentially from many other European capitals in the paucity 
of its Arches, or ornamental gatew’ays. It has only three trinmphul Arches, 
vfhereas Paris, not half the size j»f our metrojKilis, has fo\ir magnificent Arches, and 
the principal entrances arc graced with tropliicd gateways and storied columns. The 
l*arisian Arc de V Etoile is without exception the most gigantic work of its kind eitlier 
in ancient or modern times ; within its centre arch would stand eight such structures 
as 'i'empic Bar, that Is, four in depths and as many above them. The Paris Arch cost 
417,6664 
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The Geeen Paek Arch, at Hyde Plrk Corner, was built by Decimiis Burton iii, 
1828. It is Corinthian, and each fa^ has six fluted pilasters, with two fluted columns 
flanking the single archway, raised upon a lofty stylobate, and supporting a richly 
decorated entablature, in which are 4 ;culptured alternately G. Rf IV. and the iniperiiil 
crown, within wreaths of laurel. I'he soffito of the arcli is scufjitured in sunk panels. 
The gates, by Bramah, are of massive iron scroll-work, broiled, with the royal arms in 
a circular centre. ^ Within the pier of the arch, are the porter’s apartments, and sfiiirs 
ascending to the platform, where, upon a vast slab, laid upon a brick arch, tha (jolossal 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington was placed, September 30, 1840. The 
lieight of the arch, its attic, and platform is about 00 feet ; of the statue, 30 feet. {Seh 
Statues.) 

Opposite the above Arch is the elegant entrance to Hyde Park, by tbr^e carriage 
archways and sides, in a Screen of fluted Ionic columns, of 107 feet frontage, designed 
and built by Dcclmus Burton, in 1828. The blocking of the ccsntral archway has a 
beautiful frieze (Grecian naval and military trinmphul processions), designed by the 
son of Mr. Henning, known for his successful models of the Elgin marbles. The gates, 
by Bramah, are a beautiful aij^ingcment of the Grecian honeysuckle in bronzed iron ; 
the haiigifig, by rings of gun metal, is very ingenious. 

Altogether, tb^^sc two Park entrances, with St. George’s Hospital north, and the 
Duke of Wellington’s palatial mansion south, form one of the finest architectural 
groujjs in the metropolis, and its most embellished entrance. Sir .lolm Soane, how- 
ever, proposed two triumphal arches, connected by a colonnade and arches, stretcii^ig 
across the main road — a design of superb grandeur. 

The third Arch was one originally designed and constructed in St. JUnics’s Park for 
the especial entrance of the Sovereign and th« Royal Family to Buckingham Palace. 
In ISol it was removed to Cumberland Gate, Hyde Park Corner. This was the 
largest work of mere ornament ever attempted in Great Britain. It was adapted by 
Nash from the Arch of Constantine, at Rome; but it is by no means so richly em- 
bellished. The sculpture is omitted in the attic, and in place of the reversed trusses 
above the columns w'cre to have been figures of Dacian w’arriors, and panels of sculiHuro 
intervening. ’Flie fascia was to have been more highly enriched ; the attic carried 
considerably higher, and surmounted with an equestrian statue of George the Fourth, 
flanked with groups of military trophies, vases at the angles, Ac. The Arch has a centre 
and two side openings ; the sculpture is confined to a pair of figures, and a key-stone 
on each face of the central arclnviiy; with panels above the side openings and wreaths# 
at the end. Tlu'se sculptures are by Flaxman, Wcstniacott, and Rossi. The statue of 
George the Fourth w as executed by Chantrey tor i)0<X) guineas ; it w^as not placed 
upon the Arch at the Palace, but at the north-east angle of Trafalgar- square. Upon 
the Arch was hoisted the Royal Standard to denote tlie presence of the Sovereign. The 
central entrance-gates w^ere designed and cast by Samuel I’arker, of A#gy|^street^ 
they are the largest and most superb in 45urope, and cost 3000 guineas. They arc of a 
beautiful alloy, the huso rolined copper, and are bronzed : design, si!roll-work with six 
circular opcnifigs, two tilled with St. George and the Dragon, tw’o with G. U., and 
above, two Wow^ passant-gardant ; height to the top of Arch, 21 feet; width, 15 feet; 
extreme thickness, 3 inches; w'<4gbt, 5 tons and (> cwt. Although cast, their enriched 
foliage and scroll-work have the elaborate finish of fine chasing. 'IJicy terminate at the 
springing of the Arch ; hut Mr. Parker had designed and cast for the semicircular 
heading a rich fiaeze and the royal arras in a circle, flanked by state crow^ns. This 
portion, however, was irreparably bn)ken in removal from the foimdiy. 'i'he lace of 
the Arch is -Carrara marble, altogether unfitted for the sooty atmosphere of ^^oncTon. 
V’iien it was resolved to enlarge Buckingham Palace by the erection of the prt'sent 
front tow’ards the Park, the Arch could not ho made to form part of the design, aiid it 
wais removed and rebuilt at Hyde Park Corner, at the cost of *1,340/. The original cost 
of the Arch was 75,000/. 

Of the two ai'clics, St. John’s Gate and Temple Bah, sepiirate histories will l>i 
giveiL 
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ARGYLL ROd'MS. 

T uts pl;j.co was ori^iunlly,^ large lioiise pim'hased bj Col. Grevillc, of sporting 
notoriety, and ronvert^jil into a place of public entertainment, where baba, concerts, 
iniApierinios, and amateur plays were much patronized by the haui Ion, In 1818, the 
Kooms v i?T*c n-built in handsome style, by Nash, at the north curiiei* of Little Argy li- 
st rei't, Uegont'street, and contained a splendid suite for the above i)uri>oscs; they were 
burnt down in February, IS.MO, when Air. Braithwaite first publicly applied steam- 
power to the worling of a fire-engine; it required eighteen minutes to raise the water 
in the iKiiler to 212", when the engine threw up from thirty to forty tons of water per 
liour to a height of ninety feet. Tlie premises were rebuilt, but not upon the same 
scale as heretofore. 

At the Argyll llooms, Juno 0, 1829, Signor Velhiti, the coniralfo singer, gave a 
Concert. In the same year, AT, Chahert, ‘'the Fire-King,’* exhibited h**re bis power of 
ve^^sting the etliots of poisons, and withstanding extreme beat. He swallowed dO 
grains of phosphorus, sijqicd oil at 333*^ with impunity, and rnbhed a reel-hot fire- 
shovel over bis tongue, hair, and face unbanned. Sept. 23, on a challenge of 50/., 
(’liabert repeated iliese feats, and won the wager; he next swallowetl a piece of burn- 
ing torch ; and then, dressed in coarse wotillen, entered an oven heated to 381)*^, sang a 
sopg% and c(X)ked two dislu's of beef steak ! Still, the perform anees weic suspected, 
and in fact proved, to bo a chemical juggle. 


ART Uy ION OF LONDON, 

A SOCIETY established 183rs and incorporated by 9th and lOtb Viet., c. 48, *‘to 
aid in extending the love of tlic Arts (»f Design within the United Kingdom, and 
to give encouragement to artists beyond tlint afforded by the patronage of individuals.** 
The annual suhscriptiou is one guinea, which entiiles the suhscriber to one chaiieo 
for a prize in the stheine, ranging from 10/. to 2(K)/., to be selected from one of 
the TiOiubin exhibitions of the year. There are also prize medals, bronze casts, 
y<on*clain statuettes, works in east-iron ; line engravings, outlines, and mezzotints; 
lithographs and chromo-lithographs; etchings ami photographs and wood engravings; 
and bas-rclicfs in fictile ivorv ; and every suhscriher is entitled to a print or prints. 

3 lie Art-Lnion has, umpiestionably, fostered a taste fur art; and the increased 
means of art-cdueatioii has benefited the country in increasi'd exports of articles of 
taste, — such as plate, silk manufactures, pottery, and paper-hangings. 

'I ho tloniaq|t in FntrlniMl at tliis time for plctwrca is very great, and the prices paid for the works of 
our hesrpainlcrs an' J;rrir»'r tliaij has ever hvvu llie case l^ch/re. Aloney jtidici<'iihly spent in this way 
i‘< V. ell invewtt»d. Jhc first p-iyeliaser of “ 'I he Stru\¥J.eri> Girl ' gave fiouiolds filty guineas for it; 
tkj' iho idaniuis of llertibrd, was delighted in obtuimng it fur 21iXl guineas. — Art Union Jieptyri^ 

l ow who assisted at our first meeting, in the little gallery in Kegmt-street, now the OaIk*ry of Ilhis- 
t rat on, were sanguine enough to cxpei't a eoursc of such continuing success us that throug-h whieh the 
institution has run ; or ventured to prognostirate that it would by this time have raised (mainly from 
th< elnssi s at that date spending little on art), and would have (Wstribiited in aid of art and artists, the 
sum of ; prodii' ing during that period 3/5 engriivingfl of high class, 15 volumes of illustrative 

ouilmes, fti hings. and \v<a)d-engra\ ings ; Ui bronzes, 12 Btatues and statuettes, with figures and vases 
JO i.iui, riiid a series of medals < ommrmorative of llrilish artists — to say nothing of the main (tperatnm 
of the A-vofiatiun, the distrihution throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies, of some thousands 
ot pifimes by native ntodeni artisrs, and sotrie hundreds of thousands of impressions from 
11u*-engr.ivi!igs relerrtd to. .Such, liuwever, hafe been the ease, notwithsiunding the ditlieulty with which 
the^sutx.. riptjoiis for the first year were made to mount to 4>S9/. For the prehcut year the sum of 
1 1.7 W/. has hern subscribed. The Hubseriptinns for the year amount to the sum of 13,048/,, showing 
an irierease of 1941/. on last year. — Iteport^ l8ti«. 

Afr. Noel Baton’s Tllustraiions of “The Ancient Afnrincr,” given in with the 

text, was then albjwod to be the greatest work offered to the snbscribeis. The 
Society has about 6(K) honorary secretaries in the provinces, in the British Colonies, in 
America, including Canton ; it has expended about 150,000/. in the purchase and 
pn»^hu*tion of works of art ; and in or^ morning the honorary secretaries paid to artists 
of the metropolis no less than 10,000/. Tlie drawijig of the prizes is usually held in 
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one of the inetropolif ni theatres, in ^ril, and the subscribers are admitted by* 

ickets: olfice, 445^ "Vest Strand. • 

ART MSI AN WELLS^ 

m 

n AVfC been Rin\k or bored in varions parts of the ineif’opolis, the London B^sin 
being thought well adapted for them, there being on it a thick lining of sand, 
and a deep hetl of " London blue clay/’ on boring wdiicli, into the chalk forinafion, the 
water rises to varions heights : hewces it was thought that an abundant and nnfailinj^ 
8uj)ply might bo obtained. The lirst boring was made at Tottenham, Middlesex. 'Jo 
test tlio practicability of this Tnetln)d of procuring water in snfhcient quantity for the 
use of the metropolis, the New Itiver Company sank a vast well at the foot of their 
reservoir in the Hampstead-road : the excavation was steined with brick, 12ft. 6 in. in 
diameter, and then rt'duccd and continued with iron cylinclers (like those of a tele- 
scope), to 240 feet. The expense was 12,1-12/. The operations, .which occupied three 
.\oars, were detailed by Mr. Myliie, engineer of the coin puny, to tho institution of 
Civil Kngi^ieers, 1830. # 

It is remarkable thac chalk should have been reacliod at so small a depth as in tho 
IIampste:id*road. • Water was found at 170 feet, but so mixed with sand as not to be 
€ asily separable, wliich is tho chief dilliculty informing wells in the London clay; 
hence the workmen ])assed through the fjuieksahd with the cyVnulers at an expense of 
4000/.. independent of the 8000/. which the well cost, hoping to obtain water in the 
c.ialk below ; but this was found too i inconsiderable for the purpose. 

Artesian W ells are mostly formed by boring and driving pipes, varying from 0 to 
30 inches or more in diameter ; but many of t^ese only enter tho sand immediately 
below tlio clay, instead of obtaining tho supply of water from tho I'halk. 'I'lms, an 
Artesian W'ell sunk in Covent Garden, for more tlian fourteen years failed to supply 
the ordinary wants of the market; but having been deepened and carried ninety feet 
into the chalk, it yielded an abundant supply, and is constantly worked, without niate - 
rially redueing the level of tho water, or lowering it in nciglibouring wells, as in cases 
whtu-e the cliulk is not readied. It has been long known that the well in the Thames- 
street Urewery, late Calvert’s, 240 feet, and Barc lay’s well, 3t)7 feet, at the Southwark 
Brewery, alfcet each other so mueh — even though tho 'riiumes lies between them — that 
this two tirnis •agre€id not to pump at the same time. 

The fnllowin«r tire the depths of a few of the Wells bored in London : Perkoloy* square, 320 feet ; Meiix ^ 
and IJrewery, -Ado feet; Norwood. Aliddlesex, *Al A feet, uusinH- 0 '*srul at th.s depth; West Iiulia 

l'-\p(;rt Doek, 3(»i) Veet; Zoologieal (hardens, Kegent’s-purk, 227 teet, <*ost U)57/.; Itanday and IWkins' 
Ihewery, 307 feet ; Comho niui Dolafield’s llrewery, 522 feet; North Western Huilway Station, ‘AOO tVet; 
NiL-holsoii’K Distillery, 100 feet ; Truman, H anbury, and Co.’s Drewery, 3^0 feet, (‘ust 44-14/. ; Keid and 
C‘».’s llrewei’y, shaft sunk the whole depth, 26a leot, oust 771k)/.; Plaekwail Kaiiway, depth not given, 
costHOtK)/. ; Pentonvilic Prison, 370 feet, cost 16tMi/. ; St. Mary Woolnotli, Lomhard-stroeL 252 teet, et>st 
200.; Whitbread and Co.’s Brewery, 100 feet; Combe and Co.'s Brewery, 100 (eet ; Covefff-gardon 
Market, 340 feet j Piceadilly (St. Jaiiios’s Church), 2K> teet ; Klliolt's llrewery, feet; Koval Mint, 
Tower-hill. 400 feet. At Kentisli Town, in LS-’iC, an Artesian Well was abaiuloneil when the botings had 
reached 1302 feet, no water having been met with, though a copious supply had been pre<lietcd from the 
lower greensands iiat.urali^y expected tq oecur immediately below the gaiilt; but the gault was tound to 
be succeeded by 170 feet of u series of red elays, with intercalated sandstones and grits — a fact which set 
g<.H.)logist8 pondering. The two VVells ibr the (fovernmont Water-works, Trafalgar-square, by C. K. 
Anu)>^, C.K., w(‘re sunk in ISAA, 300 Ibe t an<l 400 feet deep; cost nearly ; these works will be 

further described. At Kensington tliero ha.s been sunk and bored, ft>r the'supisly of the Horticultural 
Gardens, a well 401 feet deep, and 5 feet clear in diameter, the Ixn-e-hole being 201 feet deep from ibo 
bottom of the well ; water rises 73 feet in tho shaft, the pumps lifting 144,000 gallons daily, of excellent 
chalk 8i>ring- water. 

The question of supply from these wells is beset with so iniiny difficulties, the altsra- 
tlons in the London strata being so great, that no one experienced in wells will ?^iitnre 
to irl V from one plivce what will occur in another. 

Dr. Buckland, the eminent geologist, one of the ilrst to show the fallacy, states that 
alihougli there are from 250 to 300 so-called Artesian Wells in tlie metropolis, there is 
not one real Artesian Well within three miles of St. Paurs ; such being a well that is 

* 'fhe term Artesian has been applied from the supposed fact of tho^o wells having t>een oripinulljp 
coustrueted in tho county of Artois (tho ancient in the north of France. They were, how- 

ever, rather found than originntod in Artois, ft»r they had long existed in Italy ami a few other part# of 
Kui'upc. and appear to have been common generally in the East at a very early period. 
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always overflowing, either from its natural source or from an artificial tube ; and when 
the overflowing censes, it is no longer an iTrtei^an Well. The wells which are now 
made by boring through the London clay are merely common wells. It has been said 
tiiat a supply of watef, if bored for, will rise of own accord ; but the water obtained 
for the for,ntain9 in Trafalgarsquare does not rise within forty feet of the surface, uud 
is pumped up by means of<va steam-engine — the same water over and over again. Dr, 
Biu'klanil uiaintains that the supply of water formerly obtained from the 80 -<‘aIlcd 
ArtesiuK Wells in London has been greatly diminisbecl by the sinking of new wells ; of 
the more than 250 wells, one-half have broken down, and others are only kept in 
fiction at an cnoriiioiis expense. The average depth at which water can be obtained 
from these defective wells is CO feet below the Trinity House w'Uter-niark. In 185C, it 
was stated that the level of the London wells, since 1822, had sunk fitly feet; and falls 
at the rate of 18 or 24 inches in a year. The rapid increase in tlie nuuiber of these 
wells, of late years, has heen attended with so constant a reduction of the quantity of 
water they respectiv<j]y furnish, that it is now generally coiisidered that any addilicmal 
supply for public pui*posea cannot bo expected from this source, as it seems already 
overtaxed by private work. ^ 

Mr. Prestwich, jun., F.0-8., in his Geological Inquirgy considers ^^it ivoifid be difli- 
qiilt to account for the generally unfavourable opinion entertained regarding Artesian 
AVclls as a means of jmblic supply, were it not that the annually decreasing yield of 
water from the tertiary sands and the chalk beneath London haa produced an im- 
pucssion of unri'ttainty as to all such sources of sJipp/y; w'hj<*h, with the (\)iistantly 
increasing expense caused by the depth from which (he water has to be j)im)ped, and 
the proportion saline ingredients being so much greater in them tlian in tiie river 
w aters, liave been taken as suflic-ent g^miids of objection. Hut it is to be observed, in 
ex])lanation of the diminished suy)ply from the present source, that the terliajy .sands 
an? of very limited dimensions; that the chalk is not a freely permeable deposit; imJ 
that the peculiarities of the saline ingredienis depcTul upon tlie chemical composition of 
these formations. All these causes, liowevcr, are local, and can hy no unmans he con- 
siilered as grounds of ohjoction against the system of Artesian Wells generally.^’ Mr. 
Prestwieh suggests a fresh system of Artesian Wells, especially as iione have iis yet 
been carried through the chalk ; though it is shown that the conditions in this country 
are more favourable than in France. 

ARTILLERY COMPANY. 

rpilIS ancient body of Civic Volunteers, the oldest armed force in the kingdom, 

-L originated in the (luild of St. (ieorge, in the reign of Fdward I. Tliey were also 
known as the Archers of Finsbury, and were ineorp«)rated by Henry Vlll., whose 
signatip^re i.^‘on the great book of the Company. We next trace it as tlie old City 
Trained Hand, raised, or rather augmentetl 4n 1585, at the period of the menacc*d 
Popish invasion. Within two years there wxto enrolled nearly flOO merchants and 
Others, ^Wery sufficieut and skilful to train and teach common soldiers the management 
of their pieces, pikes, and halberds ; to march, countermarch, and ring. Some of 
tlicm, in the dangerous year of 1588, had charge of iv.en in tlie great camp at Tilbury, 
and were generally calknl Captains of the Artillery Garden, the place wliere they 
exercised” {Stow, hy Howell) in " the Old Artillery Ground,” demised to them out of 
the micicnt manor of Fiiisliury, or Feusbury, originally a field called Taseel (or Teasel, 
teasels being grown here for cloth* workers) Close; tlien let for archery practice; 
and ivoxt enclosed with a wall for the Gunners of the Tower to exercise in. After 
1588, the City Artillery neglected their discipline; but in 1610 they formed anew, and 
in a few years numbered nearly 60(K), In 1622, they removed to a larger ground with- 
out M(K)rgate, the present Artillery ground, west of Finsbury-sqimre. * 

In the Civil War, the Company marched with Essex to raise the siege of Gloucester, 
which was the distinguishing crisis of the contest; and in thesec(»nd battle of Newbury 
their steady valour repulsed the fiercest charges of Hupert’s cavalry, and proved the 
main safeguanl of the Parliamentary A^w^y* The reluctant testimony of Clarendon to 
these Londoners” is very remarkable 
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"The London Trained Bands and Auxiliary Rejaments (of whose inexperience of dangv>r, or any kind 
of service, by the easy practice of their postures Tn the Artillery Garden, men held till then, too cheap 
in estimation) behaved themselves to wonder, and were in truth the preservation of that army that dav, 
for they stood as a bulwark and rampirc to defend the rest; and when their wrings of hoi^se were 
scattered and dispersed, kept tlieir ground s^sfeadily, that though Prince Rapert himself led up tho 
choice horse to charge them, and endured their storm of small shot.^e coulcKhiako no impression upon 
ihrir stand of pikes, but was forced to wheel about; of so sovereign Denefit and use is thfil readiness, 
order, and dexterity in the use of their arms, which hath been so muchi neglected.” — Mini. Jtebellion. 
edit. 1826 , iv. 266 . o 

• 

Howell, in bis Londonopolisy 1(557, tells ns that London had then 12,000 ‘fraiiiod 
Hand Citizens perpetually in readiness, excellently armed and in tho unlucky wars 
with the Long Parliament, the London firelocks did the King most mischief. 
Cromwell knew the value of this force, and for some years its strength was 18,000 foot 
and ()00 horse. They were, however, disbanded at the llestoratioii, but continued their 
evolutions, the King and the Duke of York becoming memberH, and dining in publ'c 
with the new Company. When Queen Anne went to St. Paurs, the City Train Hands 
lined tho streets from Temple Har to the Cathedral. The last time they were in ac*tivo 
seiwicc was at the riots of 1780, when they aided in saving the Hank of England from 
the pillage the rioters. ^ 

The Artillery Company have ulwa^s heeti the only military body in the kingdom 
whicli bears artihs (tndcr the direct authority of the reigning Sovereign, and which ia 
wholly free from the control of Parliainent. From time imineniorial the j>ost of 
Captaln-Ceneral and Colonel, which is the ancient title of the oilicer in supreme com- 
mand of the corps, has been held, sometimes by the reigning Sovereign, by a Prints 
C<uisort, and by a Prince of Wales or heir-appan*nt of ilie thro.ie. its roll of Captains- 
General and Colonels includes the names of Charles I., James IL, the Prince of Orange, 
Prince George of Denmark, Ooorgo T. (who ^ve the Company 500/.), George II., 
George IV., William IV., the Duke of Sussex, and Albert, lhinei‘ (Jonsort, who w’as 
sueeeedod by the Prince of Wales: on its muster-roll arc the names of Prince Uupert, 
the Duke of Huckingham, General Monk, and the Duke of Monmouth. 

Upon royal visits to the City, the Artillery Company attend as a guard of honour to 
the Sovereign. In cases of api>rohcnded civil disturbance the C^ompany muster at their 
liciuh quarters, the Artillery Ground, Finsbury, granted to them in trust, in IGll, at the 
rent of G.y. per annum. This ground, with the houses adjoining, reali/es to tho 
Conj]>any a yearly iiu’ome of 2000/., wliieh is expended for the beiielit of tho members, 
and ill payment of nrinagorial ollicers. Strype describes the ground as “ the third 
great field from Moorgate, next the Six Windmills.*^ Here is the spaeious Armoury 
House, linibhed in 1735; the collection of arms, &:c., includes some line pit'ces of 
ordnance, among wdiich is a pair of handsome brass fiehl-pieces, ]»rescntcd by 8ir 
AX'illiani Curtis, Hart., President; besides portions of the ancit iit uinf<u*ms and arms of 
the corps, as caps and helmets, pikes and banners. A new’ set of ctilours w'as lormally 
presented to the regiment, in 18Gt, by the IVineoss of Wales. 

'Tile corps comjirises six companies* of Infantry, besides Artillery, Grenadiers, 
Light Infantry, and Yagers. They exercise on occasional field-days in the Artillery 
Grouiul, and meet for riHe practice in the vicinity of the metropolis, the jirizo 
being a large gold medal. Ih^sidos the Armoury, hero is a w'orkshop for cleaning 
guns, a long shooting gallery, &A Each member, for a subscription, has the usi* oi 
arms and accoutrements from the Comjiany^s stores, but finds hiif uniform according 
to regulations. 

The musters and marchings of the City Trained Hand have not escaped the whipping 
of dramatists and humorists. Fletcher ridicules them in the Knight of the Burning 
Be.sfte ; as does Steele in the Tailery more especially in No. 41, w'ith the Con.'^any'^a 
Vi of giving out orders for " an exercise of arms,” when the greatest achievements 
were happily performed near Grub-street, where a faithful historian, being eye-w’itiiess 
of these wonders, should transmit them to posterity, &e. The Company were thou 
(I70i)) mercilessly quizzed, and we may judge of the reason from Hatton's observation, 
in l7t)S : — 1'hey do by prescrii>tion march over all the ground from the Artillery 
Ground to Islington, and Sir George Whitmore’s at Koxtoii, breaking down gales, 
that obstructed them in such inarches.” Ilatlon^ells of their former splendid public 
feasts, when four of the nobility and as many citizens w ere stewards, and to which the 
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principal nobility anti foreign ministers wer^ invited. The Company’s armorial ensignt 
are > ory charactenstic : — #• 

The Shield and Cross of St. Ccorffo, eharffcd with a lion of Knjrland ; on a chief azure, a porfcidlis 
Airuished or j belwocn tho ostrich feathers, ar^fcut. Cro.^, adcxlcr-arin armed, iioldiu^? a leading' staif, 
or, fnnp‘e«L^ules. Supptf. ters, military men equipped aecordui^ to the laws of tho Militia, tlio 
dexter witn a pike, tho sinister with a musket x>roj>or. Motto — Anna Pacis Fulcra, 

fTbo Barracks in ArtilVery-placo, designed by .leniiings, in the style of tbo early 
cMstelU^ted mansion, and erected of stone in 1857, are tbe hoad-quaVters of tbo JLoiidon 
Militia* 


BALLOON ASCENTS. 


T TIK f<vllt)\ving are tbo more memorable Balloon Ascents made from tbe metropolU 
since the intioduetion of aerostation into England. In most eases tbe aoronauta 
\veT*e aectun]»:mied by' fri<»nds, or persons who puhl for the trip various sums. 

Nov. 25, 17S3, t)\c first Balloon (filled with hydrogen) launched in England, from 
tbe Artillery Ground, Einsbury% by Count Zambeccari. Tbo Balloon was found *18 
miles from London, near Pet worth. i*, ^ 

8ept. 15, 1781, Lnnardi ascoialed from the Artillery Qroimcl, Moorfields; bc'ing the 
voviige made in England ; be was accompanitHl by a cat, a dog^ and a pigeon. 
March 211, 1785, Admiral Sir Edward Vernon, accompanied by^ Count Zambeccari. 
June 2i>, 1785, ascent tif Mrs. Sago, tbe first Englishwoman aeronaut. 

• July 5, 1802, M. Garnerin made his .second ascent in Engi.iiul, from Lord’s Cricket 
Ground. Tbo same year he ascended three times from Banelagh Gardens; and 
descended successfully from a Balloon by a I^irachute, near tbo Small*pox Ho.-^pita’, St. 
I\in<‘ras. • 

1811, James Sadler, ascended from Hackney ; bis two sons, John and Windham, wore 
also aeronauts; the latter killcil. Sept, 29, 1821, by fulling iVoin a Balloon. 

Jtdy 19, 1821, Mr. Cliarles Green first uscoikUmI in a BalliK)ii inflated with eoal gas, 
substituted for hydrogen, on tlie coronation day of George IV. Cost of intlation, irum 
2.5/, to 50/. : this was Mr. Green’s fir.st ac’*ial voyage. Up to May', 1850, be bud made 
I J2 ascents from London only'. I’en persons named Green have a.^eeiuled in Balloons,* 
Sept. 11, 1823, Mr Graham nsccanieil from White f’oinluit House. 

May 25, 1S21, Lieutenant Harris, H.N., ascended from the Uagle Tavern, City 
Iloa<l, with Aliss Stm^ks ; the former killed by tbe t<:w> rapid de.«<cent of tbe Balloon 
July, 1853, Mr. Grabau. ascended from llungerfortl Market; day of opening. One 
of Mi*. fl?*ahanrs companions, on this occasion, shortly' after mit<le a se<*ond ascent, 
unfi-h caused a derangement of intellect, frcmi which he never entirely recovered. 

Sept. 17, 1835, iMr. Green ascended from Vauxliall Gardens, and remained up during 
the whole of the night. 

Auwnst*22, 18ot», the Duke of Brnn.swick ascended. 

Scpl. 9, ls:>f», Mr. Green’s dr.^l ascent in his great Vauxbfdl Balloon. 

Xov. 7, 183t», Mr. Gi een, Mr. Alunck Mason, and Mr. Holland a.svciided in tbe gr<*ut 
Vau,vball Balb^oii, and descended, in eighteen hours, at Weilburg, in N'a.ssaii. Of this 
ascent, Mr. Mas<jn published a detailed nccouni. 

July* 2 K 1837, Mr. Green a.scended from Van\i)»11 Gardens, in bis grout BallooTi, 
with Mr. Cocking €11 a parachute, in which tbe latter was killed in dcst*endiiig. 

May 2f, 1S38, nn'^ncccs^fid attempt fo a.scend with a large Monlgolfier Balloon from 
the Surrey Zoologural Gardens. The Ifalloon was destroyed )>y the speetatfirs ; it was 
t^e lieight of tlie York Column, and half the circmtifcrence of the dome of St. Paursi, 
and «juld contain, when fully iiilhited, 170,000 cubic feet of air. 

Sept. 10, 1838, ^Ir. Green and Mr. Hush ascended from Vanxball Gardens in tbe 
Nassau BallcKin, and descendcil at Lewes, Sussex ; having reached tbo then greatest 
a.tituflo ever attained — 27,1 10 feet, or 5 miles 710 feet. 

July 17, 1810, the Vaux hall, or great Nassau Balloon, sold to Mr. Green for 500/ - 
in 1830 it cost 2100/. 

August 19, 181 1, perilous night ascent with Mr. Oypson’s Balloon from Vauxhall 


• Mr. Orctsn ha** made. alt<ig<‘t)icr, a lartler number of ascents than 
900 . Of v..££i-an a Imu pji trait (private plate) had beeu uuifravad. 


any other aeronaut ; they 


exciSMt 
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Giirdeiia, with fireworks. Mr. Albert SnijAi and Mr. Coxwell accompanied the a6ro« 
naiifc* At 7000 feet liigh the Balloon# burst, but, by Mr, Coxwell cutting some lixiej^ 
the Halloon assumed a parachute form, and descended safely. 

Aug. 7, 1850, Mrs. Gndianfs Biiiioon destroyed by tiixj, af^^r her descent, nea»' 
Edmonton. ... 

Sept. 7, 1851*, ascent of Mr. Coxwelfs War Balloon, froen the Surrey Zoological 
Cliirden.s, with telegj;a]duc signals. 

June 15, 1857, night voyage from Woolwich to Tavistock, 250 miles, made by Mr. 
Coxwell, in live hours. 

July 17, 1862, Mr. Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell first ascended in a large Balloon made' 
by the latter for the experiments of the British Association : ascent from Wolver- 
hampton ; elevation attained, 26,177 feet alxwe the sea- level. 

8<"pt. 5, 18(52, the highest and most inemorahle ascent on record. Mr. Glaisher and 
Mr. Coxwell attained an elevation of 37,C»00 f et, or 7 miles. Mr. Glaisher became 
insensible; and Mr. Coxwell, Ins luinds being frozen, bad to pull the valve-cord with 
his mouth, and thus escapcil death. 

Jan. 12, 1864, Mr. Glaisher’^ seventeenth scientific ascent in Mr, Coxw'cirs large 
Balloon; the only ascent made in EngUind during tlie month of Jjnmary. 

Aug. 3, 1864, M# Godard ascended from Ooiuornc Gardens, in his huge ^Montgolfier 
Balloon, and made a perilous dest^ent at Walthamstow. 

Mr. Glaisher, by bis scientific ascents, has proved that the Balhxm does afibrd a 
means of solving with advantage many delicate (juestions in physics; and the Com- 
mittee of the Briti.sh Association report that Science and the A.<soclalion owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Glaisher for the ability, perseverance, and courage with A4u<’h he has 
voluntarily umlertaken the hazardous labour recording meteorokfgical phenomena 
ill the several ascents. The following survey of Loudon, Oet. 6. 1863, sixteenth ascent, 
as the Balkxin passed over London Bridge, at the height of 7000 feet, in an unusually 
clear atmosphere, is picturesquely descriptive, 

“ The HL'cne around,** says Mr. Glaisher, " was probably one that cannot he cqnalh^d in the world at 
one glance — the homos of .'i,(K>0,000 of |u!oplo were seen, and so flistinejly iluit every largo huiltiinj' at 
every part was easily distinj^uished ; while those almost under us - viz, Die Hank aiifl Newf^ate, tho 
Docks and flurrounding ImridingB, in such detail that their inner courts wore vi-.iblc, and their 
Kround* plans could have been drawn. Oaniiomsf rect was easily traced; but it \vu.s ditlieult to believe 
ill first si^-lit tliat small buildin{< to be St. Paul’s. Loukin^ onward, Oxlord-slreet was viniblo; the 
Parks, the Houses of Pailiamcnt, and Millhank Prisen, with ils radiatin^r Mijes from the coiitn*, at once 
attnuded notice. In ftiet, the whole of London was visible, an*l some parts (d‘ it very » dearly. Tlien ; U 
around there w’ero lines of detached villa.s, imlwdded as it were in shrubs ; ami beyond, tht* eounfrv, liko 
a ^"ardeii, with its tiedds well marked, hut becoming smaller and smaller as the eye wandered iunher 
aw <y. 

“A^-ain looking down, there was the Thames, without the nli^^htest mist, windin^r thronerhout it# 
whole len>rth, with innumoruhle sh.'p.s, apparently very lon^ and narrow, and .steamboats like moving 
to) 8. Gravesend wa'-i visible, as were the mouth of the ’I’nanjes and tho coast leadiiiir on (o Norfolk. 

M iie southern boundary of the mouth of the Thames won not quite so clear, hut ti)o sea beyond was 
diheernible for many miles; and when higher up 1 looked for the coast of Franco, hut 1 t ouCtl sec it. 
On withdrawing* the eye it was arrested by tho frigdoii-Hkc appearamv of rhe county of Kent, Dll a;raiti 
Jjomlon eluinied attention. Smoke, thin and blue, w’as curlirur almvo it ami .slowly movjii;r away in 
bcatiliful curves, from all but south of the Thames; here the smoke was lu.'^s Idno and became apparently 
more dense, till Dm eau-e was evident, it being mixed witli mist rising from the j^round, the soutliorn 
limits »»f which were bounded by Qu even line, doubtless indicatiut^ the meeting of the subsoils of gravel 
•ml clay. 

“ riic whole scene wa.s surmounted bv^ canopy of blue, the sky being quite olear and free fVoni cloud 
tvery where except near the horizon, where a eiicular band of cumuli and strata clouds, extondiu;? 
around, formed alltl injf boundary for such a scone, Tho sun was sctai KclliiiK, bufwas not itself vi.sible, 
^copt a small part seen through a break in a dark btralus cloud — like an eye overseeing all. Sunset, as 
;8ccn from the earth, is tloscribed as tine, the air being clear and sbadow*s sharply detined. As wc ro.se 
the golden hues deercasod in intensity and richness both right and left t>f tho place of the sun ; but their 
cAccts extended to fully one-fourth part of the circle, where rose-coloured clouds limited the sec^e. 
The rcniaindor of the circle was completed partly by pure while eumulua of very rounded and ^mnie- 
trical form*' 1 Imvc seen London from above bv night, and 1 have seen it by day when four miles litgli, 
!;t>ut noth ^ could exceed the view on this occasion at the height of one mile, varying to one mile and 
^hree-quarters, with a clear atmosphere. The roar of Lomlon even at the greatest height, was one 
l^cea -ing rich and deep sound, and added impressive interest to the general circumstances in which w« 
mre placed.’* 


JBANK OF ENGLAND, THE, 

'S ftii insulated assemblage of buildings and court^ occupying three acres, minus nine or 
• ten yards, north of the lloyal Exchange, Coriihill ; bound^ by Brince’s-street, \vost| 
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Lotbbury, north; Bartbolomew>lane. east j^nd Tlirenclneedle-street, south Its exterior 
moasttremeiits are 365 feet south, 410 feel nprth, 245 feet eiist, and 440 feet west, 
Within this area are nine open courts ; a spacious rotunda, numerous public offices, 
court and oomroittec-rooins, an armoury, engmYmg and printing-offices^ a library, and 
apartments for officei^, servrfkits, &c. 

The Bank, the greatest monetary establishment in the worUV* projected in 
lloOl, by Mr, William Paterson, a Scotsman; was established by a company of Whig 
merciiivnts, and incorporated by William 111., July 27, 1694, Paterson being placed on 
the list ot* Directors for this year only; the then capital, 1,200,000/., being luiit to 
‘ tiovernment. The first chest used was somewhat larger than a seaman's. 

The first Governor was Sir Jolm Houblon, whose house and gaitlen were on jmrt of 
tlic? site of the present Bank; and the first Depiity-Governor was Michael Gotirrey, 
who, July 17, 1695, was shot at the siege of Namur, while attending King William 
witli a communication relating to ihe Bank affairs. 

The Bank commenced business at Mercers* Hall, and next removed to rfrooers’ Hall, 
then ill file Poultry; at this time the secretaries and clerks numbered but 54, and 
tlieir united salaries amounted to 4350/. In 1734 tlicy removed to the premises 
built for the Bank, the earliest portion of which part is still remaining— ^t he hack of 
^the Tlircadneedle-street front, towards tlie court — was designed by an architect named 
iJaiiijison. To this building Sir Bobert Taylor* added two wings of columns, with 
projections surmounted by pediments, and other parts. On Jan. 1, 17S5, was set 
jip tlie marble statue of William III., amid the firing of three volleys, by (lie 
servants of the estublisliment, Clieere, sculptor, in the Pay Hall, 79 feet by 40 feet, 
which, in the words of Baron Dupin, would “startle the atlministration of u Frencli 
bureau, with all its inaccessibilities/* ^ 

Jn 1757, the Bank premises were .small, and surrounded by St. Christojdicr-le-Stocks 
Chiin'h (since pulled dowui), three taverns, and several private houses. Between 1766 
and 178f> cast and west wings w'erc added by Taylor : some of his work into be seen in 
the architecture of the garden court. Upon Sir Ibibcrt Taylor's death, in 1788, Mr. 
John Soane was appointed Architect to the Bank ; and, without any interrujition to 
the business, he completed the present Bank of brick and Portland stone, of incom- 
bustible materials, insulated, one storied, and without external windows. The general 
architecture is Corinthian, from the Temple of the Sibyl at I’ivoli, of which the sotith- 
west angle exhibits a fac* simile portion. The Lothbury court is fine; and the chief 
Cashier’s office is from the Temple of the Sun and Aloon at Rome. The embellish- 
ments throughout are very beautiful ; and the whole well planned for business — high 
arcniteotiiral merit. Ihe Rotunda has a dome 57 feet diameter ; and the Bank Parlour, 
where the Governor and Company meet, is a noble room by Taylor. Hero the Divi- 
demls ar<j dccl:«red ; and liere the Directors are baited half-yearly by every Proprietor 
who bad 500/. Bank-stock in his possession for six months. In the Parlour lobby 
is a jK)rtraitot Daniel Itacc, who wjis in tlie>Bank service for more tban half a century, 
and thus amassed upwards of 200,000/, In the ante-chamber to the Governor’s r(^>m 
are fine busts ot Pitt and Jbox, by Nollekcns. The ante-room to the Discount Office is 
adapted from Adrian's Villa at Tivoli. The private Draw’ing Office, designed in 183(3, 
by Cwkerell (8oane*s successor), is original awl sceyic ; and the Drawing Ofiicc, com- 
pleted by tlie SHVio architect in 1819, is 138 feet 6 inches long, and lit by four large 
circular lanterns. In 1850, the Cornhill front was heightened by an attic; and a large 
rcwin fitted up a.s a Library for the clerks. 

Ihe entrance to the Bullion Yard is copied from Constantine's Arch at Rome, and 
has ijjlegf^ries of the 'J’hamcs and Ganges, by T. Banks, R.A. The Bullion Office, on 
the northern side ot the Bank, consists of a public diumber and two vaults — one for 
the public denosit of bullion, free of eluirge, unless \veighed ; the other for the private 
Hcock of the Bank. The duties arc discliarged by a Principal, Deputy- Principal, Clerk^ 
Assistant-Clerk, and porters. The public are on no account allowcM to enter the 
Bullion Vaults. Here the gold is kept in bars (each weighing 16 lbs. and worth about 

♦ The late Profefsaor Coekeroll, in hiR earlier lectirros, used to exhibit, as a specimen of clever arranff^ 
nicnt, a piano! the trianK’nlur block ot buiklui^s, by Sir Kubert Taylor, that formerly stood betweeu tli# 

Bank auu the Maosion House, where the Wellington Statue is now. 
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800^.), and the silver in pigs and bars, and dollars in bags. The value of the Bank 
bullion in May, 1850, whs sixteen milljpns.^ This constitutes, with their securities, the 
assets whici) the Bank possess against their liabilities, on account of circulation and 
deposits ; and the dilFerence between the several amounts is called the Rest,** or< 
balance in favour of the Bank. For weighing, ad mirabiy-consfr acted machines are 
used : the larger one, invented by Mr. Bate, for weighing silver in bars from 50 lbs. to 
80 lbs, troy; second^ a balance, by Sir John Barton, for gold; and a third, by Mf. 
Ba‘e, for dollars, to amounts not exceeding 72 lbs. 2 oz. troy. Gold is almoKt ex- 
clusively obtained by the Bank in the bar form ; although no form of deposit would bo 
revised. A bar of gold is a small slab, weighing 16 lbs., and worth about 800/. 

In the Weighing Office, established in 1812, to detect light gold, is the ingenious 
ma«.‘hine invented by Mr, William Cotton, then Deputy- Governor of the Bank. About 
80 or 100 light and heavy sovereigns arc placed indiscriminately in a round tube ; as 
they descend on the machinery beneath, those which are light receive a slight touch, 
which moves them into their proptjr receptacle ; and those which are of legitimate 
weight pass into their appointed place. The light coins are* then defaced by a 
machine, 200 in a minute ; au(y[>y the weighing-machinery 35,000 may be weighed in 
one day. Tliero are six of these machines, which from 1811 to 1819 weighed upwards 
of 48,000,000 piecQp without any inaccuracy. Tlie average amount of gold tendered 
in one year is nine millions, of whi<*Ji more than a quarter is light. The silver is* 
put up into bags, each of one hundred pounds value, and the gold into hags of a 
thousand ; and then these bagfuls of bullion are scut tlirough a strongly ^ guard e<4 
door, or rather window, into the Treasury, a dark gloomy apai tmeiit, fitted up wdth 
iron presses, and made secure with huge locks and bolts. • 

The Bank-note machinery, invented by the i^ldhains, father and son, exerts, 
the steam-engine, the power formerly employed by the mechanic in pulling a note. 
The Bank-notes are numbered on the dexter and sinister luilves, each bearing the same 
figures, by Bramah’s machines : as soon as a note is printed, and the handle reversed 
to take it out and put another in its ])lace, a steel spring attached to the handle alters 
the number to that which should follow. 

The Clock in the roof is a marvel of mechanism, as it is connected with all the clocks 
in the Stock offices : the hands of the several dials indicate precisely the same hour 
and second, by means of connecting brass-rods (700 feet long, and weighing 6 cwt.), 
and 200 wheels ; the principal weight being 350 lbs. 

The Bank has passed through many perils; it has been attacked by rioters, its notes 
have been at a heavy discount, it has been threatened with impeachment, and its credit 
has been assailed by treachery. In 1696 (the great re-ooinagt?) the Directors were 
compelled to suspend the payment of their notes. They then increased their capital to 
2,201,271/. The Charter has been renewed from 1697 to the present time. 

The earliest panic, or run^ was in 1707, upon the threatened invasion of th^ Pre- 
tender. In the run of 17l5, the Corporation was saved by their agents dcjuanding 
payment for notes in sixpences, and who, paying in the same, thus prevented the hotid 
fide holders of notes presenting them. Another memorable run was on Febina.r\' 26, 
1797, upon an alarm of invasion by the French, when the Privy Coniicil Order and the 
Jh.*strictio4i Act prolnbited the llpnk from paying cash, except for sums under 20<9. 
During the panic of 1825, from the evidence of Mr. narman before J^irliament, it 
appears that the quantity of gold in the treasury, in December, was under 1 ,360,000/. 
It has since transpired that there was not i(H>,000/., probably not 50,(X)0/. ! The 
Bank then issued one-pound notes, to protect its remaining treasure; which w^orkgd 
wonders, though by sheer good luck : ‘"because one box containing a quantity one- 
pound »;otes had been overlooked, and they were forthcoming at the lucky moment.” 


^ iior wuiaj auvwc wnicn was loijowed, as soon as Kuvon, to a prodij^ious extent. Tlio 
Duke of welliiiifton was then very unpopular; and on Monday, the 14 th of Mav. it beiinr eiirrontlv 
believed that the Duke had formed a Cabinet, the panic became universal, and the ran ujxjn the Dank 
’I incrossant, that in a few hours upwards of half a million was carried oir. 

Jmi P ?' Robert Veel, stiilcs it to be well known that the abo^^ placards were 
the device of four jrentlomen, two of whom were elected nftmbcrs of the reformed Parliament. KaoU 
put down M . ; and the aura thus clubbed was expended in printing thousands of these terrible missive^ 
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wliieh were c(^?crtv circulatod, and wore epoedily se^ upon every wall in i^oudon. The etleet la Imrdly 
to be described, it was electric." ^ 

The Bank is the banUor of the Government ; for here are received the taxes, 
^.ho interest of the Katioiial Debt paid, the Ex^iJicquer business transacted, The 

amount p;iid by the (9ovonii«ient to the Bank for the management of the Nati(»nal 
Debt is at tlie rate of per million for the first 600,000,tXK)/., and flOO/. per 

nflllion for the remainder. This amounts to aliout 250,000/. a year. **Tho Old Lady 
of 'riivoadneedle-strcet,” applied to the Biuik, is a political sobriquet now almost 
forgotten. 

The forgeries upon the Bank supply a melancholy chapter in its history. The fii’st 
forger of a iX 3 te u as a StafTonl liiiendraper, who, in 1758, was convicted and executed. 
Through the forgeries of one person, Robert Aslett, the Hank lost 320,0(X)/. ; and 
by another, Faunf leroy, 36(»,000/. In 1862, there w'cre forgeries to a largo aint)nnt, 
by paper expressly mannlacturod for the Bank, wliich had been stolen, for which four 
pel sons suftered penal iniprisomiient. 

I'ho Committee of Treasury sit weekly, and is composed of all the Directors who 
have passed the chair. Tlie Accountant, the Secretary, and the (^a^ihier reside within 
the Bank; and a certain luimher of Clerks sit up nightly to go tl o round df tlie build- 
ing, in addition to the military guard. 

The Bunk possesses a very fine collection of ancient coins. Visitors are shown in the 
old Note Ollice, jiaid notes for ten years; and some bank-notes for large aTnourits wliich 
have passed between the Bank and tlie Government, including a single note for one 
million sterling, kept in a frame. 

Madox, wrote the llhtoryof the jRjcchequer, was first Cashier; but more popu- 
larly known was Abrabinn Nowlauch Chicf-Cashicr from 1778 to 1807, who bad 
slej>t twenty-five years within the Bank, without absenting himself a single night. 
He signed every note: his name was long rcmembercHl in a popular sr in g, “ as one 
that is wrote upon every bank-note,^^ to forge which, in street slang, >vas to ‘Sham 
Abraham.’^ 

In 1852 was placed in tbe Oartlen Court a fountain, constructed by the then Go- 
yernor, Mr. Thomas I^Hnke 3 ^ The water is thrown by a single jet, 30 feet high, 
amongst the branches of t wo of tlie finest lime-trees in London, and is part of the Iknik 
sysiein of waterworks. An Artesian wed! sunk 330 feet — lOU in the chalk — yields 
soft water, fr^'e from lime, and without a trace of organic matter. Tlie water is 
pumped into tlie tanks at the top of the building, wliich contain 50,000 gallons, and 
the fountain is connected with these tanks; the pumping being by the steam-engine 
employed also in printing the hauk-noU.*s, The fountain is placed on the site of St. 
Christopher’s churcliyanl. Tlie last person buried there was Jenkins, a Bank clei k, 

7^ feet in height, and who w'as allowed to be buried within the walls of the Bank, fo 
prevent dii/interment, on account of his unusual height. 

There aixs in the Bank upwards of eight hundred clerks, at salaries ranging from 
65/. per annum to 800/.; the patronage is in the hands of the dirc'ctors, of whom there 
are tw’enty-fonr, each having a nomination to admit one clerk, provided he be found 
qualified on exaniinatioii. The vacancicjs are not, as in most public offices, filled up as 
they occur l^y deaths, resignations, Ac., but by electiiijif from twenty-five to thirty 
junior dorks every Jour or tivo months ; it is also usual to admit one-fiflh of this num- 
ber from the sons of dorks already in the service. The sciile of, pensions for length of 
service is the same as in the Government offices. 

. Among the Curiosities are the Unik-noto antogra])h -books — two Bplcndidly-bound 
fo^io volumes, each leaf embellished with an illuminated border, exactly surroundii.g 
the space required to attach a bank-note. When any distinguished visitor arrives he 
is requested to jdace his autograph to an nnsigiied note, which is immediately pasUsI 
over one of the open spaces. They are thus illustrated by the signatures of various 
royal and noble personages. That of Napoleon III,, Henry V., the Kings of Sweden, 
Portugal, and Prussia, a whole brigade of German Princes, Ambassadors from Siam, 
Persia, Turkey — the latter in Oriental characters-* and some of our higher nobility. 
There are some scientific names, but few- literary celebrities; among them those of Lady 
Sale; and Mehemet Ali, the Puslia of Egypt. 
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•* 'I'ho flroulallon of t!ie Bank of Bnf^lnnd ba« becJ stationary or slijflitly rel roKrcMsive for some yoara 
past, notwithstandinif the increase of trade, wealtti^ and population. The anthuritios even of the Cur- 
rency principle no longer insist ut>on the vari^ions of the bank<n(ito circuljtion us the symptoms tu be 
ehiofly regarded. They, with the rest of the world, liave discoveivd that the slate of the bankin«- reserve 
at the Itank of Kngland, the condition of credit, and the effects of a high or low rate of interest, are tho 
circumstances which really control tho tinand^ phenomena of the country from week lo week aiida 
month to month/' — JEcononwit, • • ^ 

Upwards of a million is paid into the Bank daily, in the# shape of notes. When 
cashed a corner is i^rri off, and this now valueless piece of paper, after being duTy 
entered in the books, is deposited in chambers beneath the sorting- room, whete it is 
kept ten years, in case it may he required as testimony at some future trial, or to settle 
any other legal ditlicnlties. In one of the court-yards of the building is a large oircular ' 
cage, within which is an octagonal furnace constructed of bricks, laid only half over 
eaedi other, so as to aflbrd ample ventilation. In this furnace, once a month, all the 
notes that were received during tho month previous ten years buck are consumed. The 
furnace is live feet high, by at least ten in diameter ; yet we are assured that it is 
completely filled by the number returned during one month. ^ 

Notes of the Bank, at its establishment, 20 per cent, discount; in 171o under par. Bank Bills pa’M 
111 silver, in 174.>. Bank Post Bills 11^ t issued, 17.‘5k Sinull Notes issued, I7r>9, Cash pa>tnenls dis- 
c:>ntinaed, Fell. 2.5, 1707, iuid Notes ot"Z. and 2/. jmt inU» c irculation. Cash payments partially resumed, 
Sei)t. 22, 1817. Uestriction altogether ceased, 1821. May 11, lsd2, upwards Of a(H>,onO/. weighed and 
paid lo bankers .and oll«;rs. QuakeTS and Hebrews tiol elfgilde as Uireetors. (.^uatifieat ioii for Director, 
2u00Z. Bank Stoek ; l)eputy-(.iovernor, 30<K)/. ; Hoveriioic. )o/. Highest }»riee of Bank Stock, 21d» * 
b>w'«*sthl. The Bank has paid Dividends at the rate of 21 per eenl., and as low as li per tent, per 
iintuim. Silver Tokens issued, J:m., 1708. Issue on paper securities not permittetl to exceed 14,00o,«*o<»/. 
Capital punishment for foi’Hrery, cxccptin!; only forgeries of wills and pow ers ul attorney*, abandoned ig 
18^2. — (See Framds’s popular J/is/ort/ of ihe Ihink' of h'.nnhitnf .'lr<l « <iil. 18 p<.) 

l8o2, Oct. I, Weal-end Branch opened at Uxbridge House, Burlington Gardens. ^ 

The totsfl of ilei)osits held ton years ago the Bank of England wtis about 
Id.BOD.OOCV. ; it is now (186B) 2U,1 lO.tKX)/. 

In the Riots oflTSO, the Rank wjk defended by military, the City volunteers, and the 
officers of the estahlisliineut, when the old inkstands were east into bullets. It was at* 
taeked by the mob, when Wilkes rushed out and seized some of the ringleaders. Since 
this date a military force bus been stationed nightly within the Bank ; ii dinner is pio- 
videti for tlie oflieer on guard and two friends. (See .a elever sketeli in JiL//7>op//v hi 
Jjondon.) In the political tumult of Xoveiiiher, hS30, provisions were made at th<» 
Bank for a state of siege. At the Chartist Demonstration of April ID, ISIS, the njof 
of the Bank was fortitiod by Sajjpers ami Miners, and a strong garrison witliin. The 
Bank has now its own company of Rifles, 150 strong, with two subdivisions each, 
having a lieutenant and ensign, and fully armed and c(piipi)ed. 

BANKSTDE. 

rpiTAT part of the of Paris Garden called by old writers tlie '‘Bank" 

JL simply, and afterwards Thinkside, boryiering on the Thames, wms the site ofSlw er.il 
«\rly theatres, iiMinely, the Globe, tho Hope, the Rose, and the Swan; and snpersedetl 
the circus for " Bnll-hayting" and " JJear- baiting/' sliowm in Aggas’s JMap, ahout loC} ». 
(See Theatbes,) The stew's here wero as old as tho reign of Henry 11., ami in ibo 
time of Richard II. belonged to Sir William Walwortli who sknv Wat ^Jylcr, who 
had several Btcw-houscs on the Ba*nkside, They had signs ])aiAtod on the walls; as a 
Boar’s Head, the Cross Keys, tho Gun, tho Castle, tho (h’anes, the Cardinal’s Hat, tlie 
Bell, tlie Sw an, <S:c. These stews, wdiich were regulated by Pariiamtmt, w'cto put dow n 
by sound of trumpet in 1510; about ]5U<5 this part \vas known as Stews-bank. 
liears w'ere baited here from a very early period, but the hear-ganleii was removetl«f:.o 
CleH tiiwell about 1680; the site at Bankside i.s now oecu]>icHt by the Kagft iron 
foundry and Bear-garden tvharf. In 1720, tho Baiik w’ns ehiotly inliabited by dyers, 
for the convonieiicy of tho water." In the reigns of Queen Klizaheth and James I., 
Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich College, kepi the garden on tho Bankside, in 
conjunction wdth his father-in-law% Philip Honslowe, who was t)riginally a dyer here. 
Here wore the Bishop of Winche.ster’s park and garden and palace; of the latter a 
fragment remains s and here is “ Cardinal’s Cap-alley," ainl “ Pike-garden." 
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T his old street, \^^ich is ft portion of the line^f tlioron<;hfarc, eastward from West 
field to Fiiisbiiry^iqimn*, is iiumed from its proximity to a ^urr/ziran, or 
vyifcli'tower, attached City wall, the remains of which were visible within the 

last eig^hty years. It was the advanotHl |>ost of Cnpplegiite; and, dike the others that 
snrrotAded the City, was intrusted to some person of conseqiicnco in the State. This 
tower was granted by Edward III. to the Earl of Sullblk, and he made it hig town re- 
’ sideiu^. After the removal of the City gates all vestiges of the Harhican dis- 
appeared, oxcejit its name; this became applied to the street, which R. B., in ?<trype^ 
descrihes as “ a good broad street, well inhabited by tradesmen, csp('(*ially by salesmen 
for apiiarel both new and old ; and, fronting Redeross-strect, is the watchhouse, where 
formerly stood a wateh-towor called Barfjh, and Ken, a place to view or ken from,” 
whieh is the derivation given by iSir Henry Spclman, the antiquary, who resided in 
this street at the time of his death in IGlO. 

Camden, in his Britannia (published 1580), says: *^'The suburb also wln’ph runs out 
on tlie north-west side of Loudon is large, and had formerly a watch-tower or milUary 
fence, from vvlnmce it came to be called by an Arahivk name — Barlavayi^^ 

The tower is described as built on high ground, and of some good height : from 
thence “a man,” says Stow, “ might behold and view the whole city towards the Mailh, 
f.nd also into Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, ami likewise every other way, cast, north, or 
west.” Mr. Godwin, F.S.A., in 1850 read to the British A rchmol ogie.il Association 
an ingenious p«iper illustrative of the term Barbican. 

Milton lived here, 10 16-7, in a hdise, No. 17, on the north side of the sinvt : it 
was taken down in 1801>. In Barbican was the mansirm of the poet’s early patrons, the 
Bridgewater family ; and lierc lived Sir Thomas Wriothesley, Garter King-at-armsj 
whence liridgewater-square, Bracklcy-street, and Garter-court. Booch-street, the east 
eontinuHtion of Barbican, was, peradv'enture, named fioin Nicliolas de la Beech, Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower of London, femp. Edward III. Here, in Drury House, lived 
Prince Riqiert. Its remains in 1700 were engraved by J. T. Smith. Barbican was, 
in 1805-0, in part taken down, to make room for the Metropolitan (Extension to 
Fin&bury) Railway. 

BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 

1 ^11 IS ancient Fair presents, through its seven centuries’ existence, many phases of 
- our social hifc^tory with such graphic force, that “he may run that reatleth it.” 
The Fair originated in two Fairs, or Markets, one begun by a grant of land from 
Henry L Ins jester, Rayer, or Rabere, who founded a Priory to St. Bartholomew, in 
West Smithficld, previous to which, however, a market called “the King’s Market,” 
had been held near vSinithHeliL Out of the two elements, the eom ourse of pilgrims to 
the ^linieulous Shrine of St. Bartholomew, and the concourse of traders to the King’s 
Market, Barlliolomew Fair grew up. Buyer’s miracles wore most ingenious, for lie 
cured a woman who c mhl not keep her tongue in her mouth : if the wind went down, 
as sailors far at sea were praying to the denuded saint, they called it a miracle, and 
presented, in procession, a silver shij) at the Sinithfield shrine. The forged miratrlea 
gave way to the imitative jugglers ami mystery players ; and thc.se three ele- 
ments — tlje religious, the dramatic, and the commercial — flowed on till the Relbr* 
m.'itioq. 

The Priory Fair, which was proclaimed on the Eve of St. Bartholomew, and con- 
tinued during the next day, and the next morrow, was gr anted for the * clothiers of 
England and the drapers of London, who had. their booths and standings within the 
Priory churchyard (the site now Cloth Fair), the gates of which wore locked every 
night, and watched, for the safety of the goods and wares. Within its limits was hehl 
a court of justice, named Pie Poudre, from pieds povdreux — ^Itisty feet — by which, 
piTsons infringing ujion the laws of the Fair, its disputes, debts, and legal obligations, 
were tried the same day, and tiie punishment of the stocks, or whipping-post« 
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mimuiarily inliicted ; and this court was held, to the last^ at the Hand and Shears, Cloth 
Fair, by the Steward of the Lord of tlte Manor. 

** Thus we have in the most ancient times of the Fair, a church fhll of worshippers, amonpr whom wera 
the sick and maimed, praying* for health aboiH its aitar ; a graveyard full of l^ders, and a xdace of, jest* 
ing and edilicatlon, where women and men caroused in the midst of tHb throng ; where the tHinstrel anb 
the story-teller and the tumbler {gathered knots about them ; where the sheritt* catised new laws to do 
pubUshed by loud proclamation in the gathering places of the people; umcre the young men howlciknt 
niiic-pins, while the ele^s and friars peeped at the jroting maids; where mounted knights and ladies 
curvetted and ambled, pedlars loudly mognitied their wares, the scholars met for public wrangle, oxen 
lowed, horses neighed, and sheep bleated among their buyers; where neat shouts of laughter answered 
to the * Hobho 1’ of the devil on the stage, above which flags were flying, and below which a hand of 
pipers and Aitar bearers added music to the din. That stage also, if ever there was presented on it * 
the story or the Creation, was the first Wild Beast Show in the Fair; for one of the dramatic effcctB 
connected with this play, as we read in an ancient stage direction, was to represent the creation of 
beasts by unloosing and sending among the excited crowd as great a variety of strange animals as eoul>l 
be brought together, and to create the birds by sending up a flight of pigeons. Under foot was mud 
and filth, but the wall that pent the city in shone sunlit among the trees, a fresh brccrc came over the 
surrounding fields and brooks, whispering among the elms that overhung the moor glittering with 
pools, or from the Fair's neighbour, the gallows. Shaven heads looked down on the scene from the 
adjacent windows of the buildings bordering the Priory inclosure, and theVoor people whom the 
iViars cherished in their hospital, made holiday among the rest. The eiirfew bell of St. Marfirfs-lo* 
Grand, the religious house to whicli^VVilliam the Comiucror had given with its charter tlie adjacent 
moorland, an^ within whoso walls thCTc was a sanctuary for loose people, stilled the hum of the crowd 
at nightfall, and the Fair lay dark under the starlight ." — Memoira of Bartholomew Fair, By Henry 
Morley. • • 

After the Reformation, Bartliolomow Fair flourished with unabated vigour, the clergy 
having no longer any interest in veiling its debaucheries. The Priory, together with 
the rights formerly exercised hy the monks, had been granted to the founder of thS 
Rich family, who was Solicitor-General to Henry VIII., and afterwards Chancellor' 
they were enjoyed by his descendants till the y^ear 18130, when they were purcli.^ed 
fx'oni Lord Kensington by the Corporation of London. The Fair greatly dei lined, aa 
a cloth fair, from the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and the mysteries and moralities being 
fluceecded by productions more nearly resembling the regular drama, the Corporation 
granted licences to mountebanks, conjxirors, &c., and allowed the Fair to be extended to 
fourteen da)% the Sword-bearer and other City oiRcers being paid out of the emolu- 
ments. Hentzner, in 1578, describes a tent pitched for the proclumation of the Fai*-, 
atid wrestling after the ceremony, with the crowd hunting wild rabbits, for the sport of 
the Mayor and Aldermen. Hero was also formerly a burlesque proclamation on il.e 
night before, by the drapers of Cloth Fair snapping their shears and loudly shouting 
all througli Smitlifleld. 

Ren Jouson, in his play of Barlholomew Fair, tell us of its motions, or puppet- 
shows, of Jerusalem, Kinevch, and Norwich; and the “ Gunpowder Plot, presented to 
an eighteen or twenty pence audience nine times in an afternoon.” The showman 
paid three shillings for his ground ; and a penny was charged for every burden of goods 
and little bundle brought in or carried out. A rare tract, of the year 1641^ describes 
the variety of Fancies, the Faire of Wares, and the several enormityes ant! mis- 
demeanours” of the Fair of that period.* At tliese, the sober-minded Evelyn was 
shocked. Pepys (Aug. 30, 1667) found at the Fair my Lady Castlemainc at a 
puppet-show,'* her coach waiting, “ and the street full of people expecting her.” The 
sights and shows included wild beasts, dwarfs, and other monstrosities ; operas, and 
tight-ropc dancing, and sarabandf ; dogs dancing the Morrice, and the hare beating 
the tiihor ; a tiger pulling the feathers from live fowls ; the humoufs of Punchinello, 
and drolls of every degree. An ox roasted whole, and piping-hot roast pig, sold in 
sjivonry lots, were among the Fair luxuries : the latter, called Rartliolomew Pigs, were 
railed at by the Puritans, and eating them was species of idolatry.” The pi^ 
market was at Pye Corner, and pig was not out of fashion in Queen Anne's time.^ 

An iig the celebrities of the Fair Wiis Tom Dogget, the old comic actor, who wore 
a farce in his face,” and was famous for dancing the Cheshire Round. One Ren 
Jouson, the actor, was celebrated as the grave-digger in Hamlcty in which he intro- 
duced a song preserved in Durfey’s -FiUs, Tom Walker, the original Macheatb, was 
another Bartholomew hero. William Bullock, from York, is alluded to by Steele, in 
The Father, and is censured for “ g*^gging in 1739 he had the largest booth in the 
Fair. Tlieophilns Cibber was of the JFair, but these is no evidence that Colley Cibl>cr 
«ver appeared there. Cadmnn, the fkmous flyer, on the rope, immortalised by Hogartl^ 
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wfts a oonstant exhibitor at Bartholomew, as well as Southwark Fair. William 

Phillips was a famous Merry Andrew, and sohie time fiddler to a puppet-show, in 
^hich he held many a dialogue with F^nch* Edward Phillips wrote Britons SMke 
Some fiM: the Pair; and Kjtty Clive played at the booth of Fawkes, Winchbeck, Ac., 
in that very farce. Harlequin Phillips was in Mrs. Lee's company, and afterwai^s 
became the celebrated HSrlequin at Drury-lane, under Fleetwood. Penkethman and 
Doggejt;, though of very unequal reputation, are noticed in the BpectatoTm The first 
in that humorous account of the projector ^ in the 31st number, where it is proposed 
- that ** Penkethman should personate King Poms upon an elephant, aiid bo e|^countered 
by Powell, representing Alexander tbe Great, upon a dromedary, whjcli, nevertholesi^ 
Mr. Powell is desired to call by the name of Bucephalus.^* Dogget is Oommetided 
(No. 502) as an admirable and genuine actor. 

The public theatres were invariably closed at Bartholomew Pair time ; drolls, like 
Estcourt and Penkethman, finding Bartholomew Fair a more profitable arena for 
their talents than the bomds of Dorset-garden or old Drurydane. Here Elkanah 
Settle, the rival for years of Dryden, was reduced at last to string speeches and con- 
trive machinery ; and here, in the droll of St. Georg# for England, he rngde his last 
appearance, hissing in a green leather dragon of his own invention. 

Here we may mention another class of sights , — ** a large and bcsiutifid young camel 
from Grand Cairo, in Egypt,” says the advertisement : “this creature is twenty -tljree 
years old ; his head and neck are like that of a deer,” and he ** was to be seen or sold 
at the first house on the pavement from the end of Hosier-lane, during Bartholomew 
Pair.” Arid(^ we read that later, Sir Hans Sloane employed a draughtsman to sketch 
the wonderful foreign animals in tlie Fair. 

There are scores of other Bartholoniew celebrities — actors, mummers, tumblers, 
conjurors, and exhibitors of various grades, as Burling and his famous monkey; 
William Joy, the English Samson; Francis Battalia, the Stone Eater; Tophain, the 
Strong Man; Hale, the Piper; tbe Auctioneer of Moorfields, who regularly, for a 
series of years, transferred his book -stall to SinJthfiolds Rounds; James SpilJer, the 
original Sat o' tAs Mint of the Beggaf^s Opera, at one time the “ glory of the Fair 
this piece was played at Smithfield in 1728. Piinchinello was another Bartholomew 
attraction • 

“'Twas then, when ^ixanst noar was spent. 

That Bat, the grrilliodo'd saint. 

Had asiiered in his Sniitlideld revels. 

Where FMnchinellot, popes and devils. 

Are by authority allowed. 

To please the giddy, gaping crowd.*' 

IJudibrfu BedivivuB^ 1707. 

Powoll, too, the Puppet-show man, was a great card at the Pair, especially when 
bis pu'ppets played such incomparable dramas os Whittington and his Cat, The Children 
in the Wood, Dr, Faustus, Friar Bacon, Mobin Sood and Little John, 'Mother 
Shipton, “ together with the pleasant and comical humours of Valentini, Nicolini, and 
the tuneful warbling pig of Italian race.'* No wonder that such attractions thinned 
tlie theatres, and kept the churches empty. Steele makes mention of “ Powell's hooks 
if they were books of his performances, what a treasure they would be in our day ! 
Tbe two great characters of Jewish history — Judith and Solophernes — ^long kept In 
popular favour; for Setebers fan-print of 1728 depicts Leo and Harper's great 
theatrical booth, with an announcement of the play of Judith*s Adventures us its chief 
attraction ; elevated from puppet performers to regular living actors, Judith herself 
being seated on the platform of the show in a magnificent dress, and the high head* 
dress and false jewellery that captivated the wicked Solophemes, who strides towards 
her in the full costume of a Roman general. 

Among Bagford^s collection in the British Museum, is a Bartholomew Fair bill of 
the time of Queen Anne, of the playing at Heatly's l^th, of ** a little opera, called 
the Old Creation of the World newlg revived, with the addition of tbe Glorious battle 
obtained over the French and Spaniards by his Grace the Duke of Marlborough /” 
Between the acts, jigs, saral^ands, r.nd antics were performed, and the whole entertain- 
ment concluded with TUTte Merry Sumours if Sir John Spendall and Punchinello / 
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with general other things not ^et exposed*^ Heatly is supposed to have had no better 
•oeuery than the pasteboard properiiei of our early theatres - 

*‘The chaos, too^ he hod descried 
And seen quiteithroagh, or else be lied; 

Not that or pasteboard wliich men shetn 

For groats at Fair of Barthormew.'^-^2fiEii|&ras, canto L 

Henry Fielding bad bis booth here> Dr* Rimbault tells us, after his admission iffto 
the Middle Temple. That Fielding should have turned ** strolling actor/’ and have 
the audacity to appear at Bartholomew at the very moment when the whole town was 
ringing With Pope’s savage ridicule of the " Smithdeld Muses,” would of course be' 
an unpardonable ofTenoe. Fielding’s last appearance at Bartholomew Fair was in 
1736, as usual, in the George Inn Yard, at ** Fielding and Hippisley’a Booth.” J>on 
Cturloe and the Cheats of Bcapin^ adapted from Moli^re, were the two plays ; and 
Mrs. Pritchard played the part of Loveit^ in which she had made her first hit at 
Bartholomew. Other celebrities, who kept up the character of the Fair for another 
quarter of a century, wore Yato^ Lee, Wooda^ard, and Shuter, the two last well known 
for their connexion with Goldsgiith^s comedies. Shuter played Croaker in the Good* 
matured and Mardcastle in She Stoops to Conquer^ Woodward played Lofty in 

the former piece, ^ith Shuter, ** the history of the English stage ” Cays Mr. Morley) 
** parted entirely from the story of the Fair.” Garrick’s name is connected only with 
the Fair by stories which regard him as a visitor : although Edmund Kean is stated 
to have played here when a boy. • 

Among the notorieties of the Fair was Lady Holland’s Mob (Lord Rich having been 
ancestor of the Earl of Warwick and Holland), — liundrcils of loose follows, principally 
journeyman tailors, who used to assemble at Hie Hand and Shears, in Cloth Fair. 
They were accustomed to sally forth knocking at the doors and ringing the bells of 
the peaceable inhabitants, and assaulting and ill-treating passengers. These rnf- 
films frequently united in such strength as to defy the civil power. As late as 1822, 
a number of them exceeding 6000 rioted in Skinner street, and were for hours too 
powerful for the police. 

The Fair was annually proclaimed by the Lord Mayor, on the 2nd of September, 
his lordship proceeding thither in his gilt coach, with City Officers and trumpets 
and the proclamation for the purpose read before the entrance to Cloth Fair. It was 
the custom for the Lord Mayor, on this occasion, to call upon the keeper of Newgate, 
and partake, on his way to Smithfield, of a cool tankard of wine, nutmeg, and sugar.” 
This custom, which ceased in the second mayoralty of Sir Matthew Wo<xl in 1818, 
was the cause of the death of Sir John Shorter, Lord Mayor in 1688. In holding the 
tankard, he let the lid slip down with so much force, that his horse started, and he was 
thrown to the ground with great violence. He died the next day. 

The Fair dwindled year by year : the writer remembers it at midnight, befare g^s had 
become common ; viewed from Richardson’s, the showra, l>ooths, and stalls, with their 
flaring oil-lamps and torches, shed a strange glare over the vast sea of heads which 
filled the area of Smithfield and the adjacent streets. As lately as 1830, upwards of 
200 booths for toys and gingerbread crow'ded the pavement around the Fair, and over- 
flow'ed into the adjacent streets. JElichai*dsoii, Saunders, and Wombwell were late in 
the ascendant as showmen. Among the latest “ larks ” was that of ^^onng men of caste 
disguising themselves in working clothes, to enjoy the loose delights of Bartleiny ” 
Fair, in September. 

For 300 years the Lord Mayor and Aldermen had in vain attempted to suppr^ 
the Fair ; when, in 1840, upon the recommendation of the City Solicitor, Mr. Qtiarles 
Pears' n, having purchased Lord Kensington’s interest, they refused to let the ground 
for the sbow^s and bootlis but upon exorbitant prices, and limited the Fair to one day ; 
and the State proclamation of the Lord Mayor was given up. In 1849, the Pair waa 
reduced to one or two stalls for gingerbread, gamhiing-tables for nuts, a few fruit- 
barrows and toy-stalls, and one puppet-show. In 1852, the number was still less. 

** Tlie Mayors had withdrawn the formality os mach as possible firom publio observation, until in ths 
year I860, and in the mayoralty of Alderman Massrrovo, his lordship b«^ving walked quietly to the 
appointed gateway, with the necessary attendants, found ^at there was not any Fair left worth a 
Mayor’s proclaiming. After that year, therefore, no Mayor accompaiiiod the geutleniau whtiso duty it 
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' was to road a certain fonn of words out of a certaEi parcliwent scroll, under a quiet gntca'ay . 
five years this form also was dispensed witli, and ftartholomow Fair was proclaimed for the last 
time in the year 1866 . The sole existing vestige of it is^the old fee of three an<l sixpence still paid 
by the City to the Bector of St. Bartholomew the Great> for a proclamation in his parish.'*— JMertvjf. 

It was ^eld that the proc^mation was part the charter for holding the market^ 
on which account it continued to be rend, until the Act of Parliament for removing 
thfr market to Gopenhagdih^fielda at length relieved the Corporation of going through 
the useless ceremony* j* 

Hone» in his JElvery^day descril)e8 the Bartholomew Fair of 1825, with the 

^minuteness of Dutch painting ; Hone visited the several sights and shows, accom* 
panied by Samuel Williams, by whom the wood-cut illustrations were cleverly drawn and 
engraved. Mr. Motley’s History of the Fair^ which has been referred tOf is a laborious 
work, with some original views. 

JBASTMOLOMJSW^S (ST.) HOSPITAL, 

*■ 

I N West Smithfield, is one of the five Royal Hospitals of the City, and the first 
institution of the kind established in the inetropolrt. It was originally a portion 
of the Priory of St. Bartholomew, founded by Kabere, in 1102, who obtained from 
Henry I. a piece of waste ground, njion which be built an hospital for a master, 
brethren and sisters, sick persons, and pregnant women. Both the Priory and the 
Hospital were surrendered to Henry VIII., who, at the petition of Sir Richard (Iresliam, 
Ijord Mayor, and father of Sir Thomas Gresham, re-founded the latter, and endowed it 
witli an annual revenue of 500 marks, the City agi*eeing to pay an equal sum ; since 
which time the Hospital has received princely benefactions from charitable pci’sons. 
It was first placed under the superintendence of Thomas Vicary, sergeant-surgeon to 
Henry VIII., Edward VJ., Mary, and Elizabeth; Harvey was physician to the Ifos- 
j)it:il for tliirty-four years; and here, in 1619, ho tiwt lectured on the discovery of the 
Circulation of the Blood. 

The Hospital buildings escape<i tlie Great Fire in 1666 ; hut becoming ruinous, 
were taken down in 1730, and the great quadrangle rebuilt by Gibbs ; over the en- 
trance next Smithfield is a statue of Henry VI 11., and under it, “ St, Bartliolomew’s 
lIo>pital, foundc<l by Rahere, a.d. 1102, re-fonnded by Henry Vllf., 1646;*’ on the 
pediment are two reclining figures of Lameness and Sickness. The cost of these 
buildings was defrayed by public subscription, to wliich the munificent Dr. Rudcliflb 
contributed largely ; be.skUs leaving 5CH)/. a year for the improvement of the diet, and 
100/. a year to buy linen. The principal entrance, next Smitlifield, was cre<*ted 
in 1702 ; it is of poor architectural character. 

The Museums, Theatres, and library of the Hospital are very extensive; ns is also 
the New Surgery, built in 1842. The Lectures of tlie present day were established 
by Mr» Abernethy, elected Assistant-.Surgeon in 1787. I’rizes and honorary distinc- 
tions for proficiency in medical science were first established in 1834; and their annual 
distribution in May is an interesting scone. In 1843 >va8 founded a Collegiate 
Establishment tor tlie pupils’ residence within the Ilos^atal walls. A spacious Casu- 
alty Room has since been added. 

The interior of the Hospital, be.sides its cleanly miid well-regulated wards, has a 
grand stairca^* ; tlite latter painted by Hogarth, for which he was made a life-governor. 
The subjects are — the Good Samaritan ; tlie Pool of Bethesda ; llahcTO, tlie Ibimder, 
laying the first stone; and a sick man carried on a bier, attended by monks. In the 
Ctturt R<x)in is a picture of St. Bartholomew holding a knife, as the 8yml>ol of his 
martyrdom; a portmit of Henry VI 11. in Holliein’s manner; of Dr. Radcliii'e, by 
Kneller; Perceval Pott, by Reynolds; and of Abernethy, by Lawrence. 

In January, 1846, the election of Prince Albert to a Governorship of the Hospital 
was commemorated by the president and treasurer presenting to the foundation three 
costly silver-gilt dishes, each nearly twenty-four inches in diameter, and richly chased 
with a bold relief of — 1. The Election of the Prince ; 2. The Good Samaritan ; 8. The 
Plague of London. 

The Charity is ably managed by Hie Corporation : the president must have served 
as Lord Mayor; the qualification of a Governor is a donation of 100 guiueua. 
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From a search made in the official records of too City, it appears that for more than three hundred 
years, namely, since 164t9, an alderman of London IfSui always been elected president of Bt. Harlholomew*8 
Hospital; until 185^ whenever a vacancy ficctirred In the presidency of the Hoyal Hospitals (St. 
Bartholomew's, Bethlehem, Bridewell, St. Thomas's, or Christ's Hospitals), it was customary to elect 
the Lord Mayor for the time beiuf?, or aiL alderman who had passed the chair. This rule was firsh 
broken when the Duke of Cambridgre wasfihosen President of Chfist's Itospital over head of 
Alderman Sidney, the then Lord Mayor ; and again when Mr. Cubitt, then no longer an aldlrman, was 
elected Piusident of Bt. Bfirtholomew'a in preference to the then Mayor. It has ainoe been 
di^nded that the entire body ol Governors may elect their Freeddents. * 

It has been shot^ that King Henry YIIL in 1546 vested the Hospital •of St* 
Bartholomew in the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London, and their successors, 
for ever, in consideration of a payment by them of SDO marks a year towards its 
maintenance, and with it the nomination and appointment of all the officers. In 
September, 1557, at a general court of the Governors of all the Hospitals, it was ordered 
that St. Bartholomew’s should henceforth be united to the rest of the Hospitals, and 
be made one body with them, and on the following day ordinances were made by the 
Corporation for tlie general government of all the Hospitals. The 6(X) marks a year 
have been paid by the Corporation since 1546, besides the profit of many valuable 
leases. 

This chai4ty has an existence* of nearly seven centuries and a half. The Hospital 
receives, upon petjtion, cases of all kinds free of fees ; and accidents, or cases of^ 
urgent disease, witnout letter, at the Surgery, at any hour of the day or night. 
I'horo is als6 a “ Samaritan Fund,” for relieving distressed patients. The present 
buildings contain 25 wards, consisting of 650 beds, 400 being for surgical cases, an^ 
250 for medical cases and the diseases of \vomen. Each ward is presided over by a 
sister” and nurses, to the number of iieaidy 180 persons. In addition ato a very ex- 
tensive medical staff, there are four resident smigeons and two resident apothecaries, 
who arc always on duty, day and night, throughout the year, to attend to whatever 
may he brought in at any hour of the twenty-four. It further possesses a College 
witliin itself; a priceless museum ; and a first-class Medical School, conducted by tliirty- 
six professors and assistants. The “View-day,” for this and the other Hoyal Hospitals 
of the City, is a day specially set apart by the authorities to examine, in their official 
collective cjipacity, every portion of the establishment ; when the public are admitted. 

BATHS, OLDBN. 

T he most ancient Bath in the metropolis is “ t7ie old Homan Spring BaW^ in 
Strand-lane ; but evidently unknown to Stow, though he mentions the locality 
Bs ** a lane or way down to the landing-place on the hanks of the Thames.” This 
Bath is in a vaulted chamber, and is formed of thin tile-like brick, layers of cement 
and rubble-stones, all corresponding with the materials of the Homan wall of London ; 
the water is beautifully clear and extremely cold. The property can be traced the 
Danvers, or D’Anver^ family, of Swithland Hall, Leicestershire, whose mansion 
stood upon the spot. 

St, Agnes-U-Clair Baths, Tabemacle-square, Finsbury, are supposed originally to 
have been of the above age, from dndiiig the Roman tiles through which the water 
was once conveyed. Stow mentioi|j( them as “ Dame Anne’s the clear.” The date 
assigned to these Baths is 1502. This famous spring was dodicatQ^l to St. Agnes; 
and, from the transparency and salubrity of its waters, denominated St. Agnes-le- 
Clair. It has claims to antiquity, for it appears that in the reign of Henry VIll. it 
was thus named ; — **Bo7is voc* Dame Agnes a ClereJ* It is described as belonging tg 
Charles Stuart, late king of England. This spring was said to be of groat effica^ in 
all rhe umatic and nervous cases, headache, &c. 

Beerless Pool, Baldwin-street, City-road, is referred to by Stow as near St, Agnes-lo- 
C1 ir, and “ one other clear water, called Perilous Pond, because divers youths, by 
swimming therein, have been drowned but this ominous name was change to Peerless 
Pool ; ill 1743, it was enclosed, and converted into a bathing-place. 

The Cold Bath, Clerkenwell, was originally the property of one Walter Baynes, who 
purchased a moiety of the estate, in 1696 ; when it comprised Windmill-hill, or Sir 
John Oldcasile’s Field, extending westward from &r John Oldcastlo’s to tha Hivcv 
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l*1eet, or, as it was then called, TurnmiU-brq(>k j and southward, by Coppice-row, to 
tlie same brook, near the Clerks* Wells: while Gardiner’s Farm was the plot on 
which stands the Middlesex House of Correction. Baynes’s attention was first 
Mirec'ted to the Coli^ Spring^ which, in 1697, <h6 convert^ into a Bath^ spoken ofj 
eleven y^ars afterwards, in Hatton’s New Flew^ as " the most noted and about 
I^ondon,” which assertiou, written so near the time at which it states the origin of our 
Cold Hath, disproves the story of its having been the bath of N^ll Gwynn, whom a 
nude figure, on porcelain, preserved by the proprietor, U said to represent. In Mr. 
Haynes's time, the charge for bathing was : or, in the case of patients who, from 
weakness, required the “ chair,** 2s, 6d, The chair was suspendetl from the ceiling, 
in such a manner that a person placed in it could bo thereby lowered into the water, 
and drawn up again in the sumo way. The spring was at the acra^ of its reputation 
ill 1700. Of its utility, in cases of weakness more especially, there can be no ques* 
tion. Besides which, its efiicacy is stated in the cure of scorbutic complaints, neiwous 
a Sections, rheumatism, chronic disorders, &c. It is a chalybeate, and deposits a saline 
incrustation. The spring is said to supply 20,000 gallons daily. The lieight to 
which it rises iii the marble receptacles prepared fbj?, it, is four feet seven inches. 
Until the sale of the estate in 1811, the Bath House, with the garden which it 
stood, comprised an area of 103 feet by 60, enclosed hy a brick w^ill, with a summer- 
house (resoiiibling a little tower) at each angle : the house had several gables. Tlie 
garden was let on buildingdease^, and the whole is now covered with houses, the 
‘Bath remaining in the midst. In 1816, the exterior of the Bath House was nearly all 
taken down, leaving only a small portion of its frontage, which it still retains. 

TAe Duke s Balk, ar Bagnio, is minutely described by Samuel Haworth, in 1683, as 
** erected near the west end of Acre, in that spot of ground called Salisbury 

Stables.** Here dwelt Sir William Jennings, who obtained the royal patent for making 
all public bagnios or baths, either for sweating, bathing, or washings In one of the 
ante>rr>om3 hangs a pair of scales, to weigli such as out of curiosity would know how 
much they lose in weight while they are in the bagnio. The bagnio itself is a stately 
oval edifice, w'ith a cupola roof, in which are round glasses to let in light. The 
ca|3oIa is supixirted by eight columns, between which and the sides is a ‘ sumptuous 
walk,* arched over with brick. The bagnio is paved with marble, and has a marble 
table ; the sides are covered with white gully-tiles, and within the wall were ten seats, 
such as are in the baths at Bath. There are also fourteen niches in the walls, in 
which arc placed so many fonts or basins, with cocks over tbeui of liot or cold water. 
On one side of the bagnio hangs a very handsome pendulum-clock, which is kept to 
give an exact account how time passeth away. Adjoining to the bagnio there are four 
little round rooms, about eight feet over, which are made for degrees of heat, some 
being hotter, others colder, as persons can best bear and are pleased to use. These 
roouf^ ard also covered with cupolas, and their walls with gully- tiles.** We refer the 
reader to Haworth’s account for the details of ‘‘the entertmnment/* as the hath is termcHl. 

On the east side of the Bagnio fronting the street, b ••The Duke*s Bagnio Coffee- 
house.** A great gate opens into a courtyard, for coaches. In this courtyard is visible 
the front of the Bagnio, having this inscription upon it in golden letters, upon a carved 
Etonc : — •• The Duke’s Bagnio.** On the left of the yard is a building for the accom- 
modation requires for the bath, on the outside of which is inscribed in like manner— 

" The Duke’s Hath.** The building is about 42 feet broad, 21 feet deep, and three 
stories high. There is on the lower story a room for a laboratory, in which are clicmic 
furnaces, glasses, and other instruments necessary for making the bath waters. On 
thewcession of the Duke of York to the throne, the Batlis were improved, and ro- 
op'cned, under the name of the •• King’s Bagnio,** in 1686, by Leonard Cunditt, who^ 
in his advertisement, says — •* Inhere is no other Bagnio in or about London besides thb 
and the Koyal Bagnio in the City.** Thb, Malcolm suppose^ was in allusion to the 
Bugiiio we shall next describe, which seems to have been the first we had in the capital. 

27ie Bagnio, in Bagnio-court (altered to Bath-street in 1843), Newgate-street, was 
built by Turkish merchants, and first opened in December, 1679, for sweating, hot 
bathing, and cupping. It has a qupola roof, marble steps, and Dutch tile walb, and 
was latterly used as a cold Bath. 
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Queen Annexe Bath was at tha back of tie house No. 8, Endell-street, Long-acre, on 
the west side of the street. It hks beefi converted into a wareroom by an iron- 
monger whose shop is in the front of the premises. The part occupied by the water 
has been boarded over, leaving some of the Dutch tiles which lipe the sides of the 
Bath visible. The water, which fiowsl^m a copious spring, is ae powerful tonic, and* 
contains a considerable trace of iron. Thirty years ago it was much usm in the 
neighbourhood, when it was considered good fbr rheumatism ind other disorders. The 
house in which thd Bath is situate was formerly No. 8, Old Belton-street : jt was 
newly-fronted in 1846 ; the exterior had originally red brick pilasters, and a comice, in 
tlie style of Inigo Jones. It does not seem clear how this place obtained the name of 
Queen Anne's Bath. It might be supposed that this had been a portion of the King's 
Bagnio. Old maps of London, however, show this could scarcely be correct, for tho 
Duke’s, afterwards tho King’s Bagnio was on the south side of Long-acre, and tho 
above Bath is about a hund^ yards to the north of that thoroughfare. " Queen 
Anne’s Bath” is engraved from a recent sketch in the Builder^ Oct. 12, 1861 ; whence 
the preceding details of the three Baths are abridged. • 

Tlie HummwntSy in Covent- garden, now an hotel, with baths, was formerly •'a 
Bagnio, or Place for Sweating in Arabic ** Hammarn.” Malcolm says ; " The Arabic 
root hama^ signifies calescere^ to grow warm : hence by the usual process of deriv- 
ing nouns from verbs in that language, hummum, a warm bath. They are knowil 

by that name all over the East.” The Bagnio at the hot Baths at Sophia, in Turkey, 
is thus described by Lacly Mary Wortley Montague, in her Letter vol. i., and probably 
her description suggested the name of the Old and New Hummums ;” — 

** It is built of stone, in the shape of a dome, with no^indow but in the roof, which gives light 
enough. There are five of tiiese domes joined together; the outermost being less than tho rest, and 
serving os a hall, where the portress stood at the door. Ladies of quality generally gave this woman a 
crown or ten shillings. The next room was a large one, paved with tnarbie, and all round it -are two 
raised sofas of marble, one above the other. There were four fountains of cold water in this room, 
falling drst into marble basins, and then running on tho floor in little channels cut for that purpose, 
which carried the streams into the next room, which Is something less, and fitted with the same sort of 
marble sofas ; but fVom tho stre^ims of sulphur proceeding from the bath adjoining to it, it is impossibla 
to stay with one’s clothes on. Through the ether two doors were the hot baths; one of which had 
cocks of cold water turned into it-- tempering it to what degree of warmth the bather please to have.** 

Queen BlizahelNe Bath formerly stood among a cluster of old buildings adjoining tho 
King’s Mews, at Charing Cross, and was removed in 1831. Of this Biifc?i a plan and 
view were presented to the Society of Antiquaries, Feb. 9, 1832, and are engraved i; 
the Archceologiay xxv. 588-90. The building was nearly square on the plan, and was 
constructed of fine red brick. Its chief merit consisted in its groined roof, which wair 
of very neat workmanship, and formed by angular ribs springing from corbels, Tho 
form of the rtrch denoted the date of this building to bo the fifteenth century. 

The Floating Bathe (of which there were two in pur day) upon the Thames, in plan 
remind one of the Folly described by ^om Brown as a “ musical snmmer-kousc,” 
usually anchored oppoate Somerset House Gardens. The Queen of William HI. and 
her court once visited it ; but it became a scene of low debauchery, and the bath build- 
uig was left to decay, and be taken away for firewood. 

The Turkish Baih^ which closely resembles tho Bath of the old Homans, was 
introduced into Ireland and England in 1856 : and in London handsome hatha 
were erected in Victoria -street, Westminster; these were takefi dowm in 1855-6. 
The most extensive establishment of this class in London is the Haminara, or hot-air 
Bath, opened in 1862, No. 76, Jermyn-street, St. James’s, and formed under the 
superintendence of Mr. David Urquhart ; its cost is stated at 6000L ; the architectisre 
is trom Eastern sources. ^ ^ ^ 

Baths and Wash-houses, for the working classes, originated in 1844, with an 
Association for Promoting Cleanliness among the Poor,” who fitted up a Bath-house 
and a Laundry in Glass-house Yard, East Smithfield; where, in tlio year ending June 
1847, the bathers, washers, and ironers amounted to 84,584 ; the batiiers and washers 
costing about one penny each, and the imiiers about one farthing. The A.ssociatioii 
also gave whitewash, and lent pails and brushes, to those willing to cleanse their own 
wretched dwellings. And so strong was tho loves of cleanliness thus encouraged, that 
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women often tolled to wash their own and ^eir children’s clothing, who bad been cort^ 
pelled to sell their hair to piirehase food lo satisfy the cravings of hunfi^r* This 
successful experiment led io the passing of an Act of Parliament (9 and 10 Viet. c. 74), 
•* To Encourage the Establishment of Baths and W ash-houses/* A Committee sat at 
Exeter H^tll for the sifme ob|^ct ; a Model EstabUshmont was built iii Ooulston -square 
Whiteehiqiel ; and Baths and Wash-houses were established in St. Paucra^ Maryle- 
hrie, St. Martiii-in-the-Pfelds, and other large mctroj[)olitan panshes. 

BAYNAEiyS CASTLE. 

A STRONG HOLD, " built w’ith walls and rampires,” on the banks of the Thames 
bt'Iow St. Paul’s, by Bainiardus, a follower of William the Conqueror. In 1111 
it was forfeited, and granted by Henry I. to Robert Fitzgerald, son of Gilbert, Earl of 
Clare ; from whom it passed, by several descents, to the Fitzwalters (the chief ban- 
nerets of London, probably in fee for this castle), one of whom, at the commencement 
of a war, was bound' to appear at the west door of St. Paul’s, armed and niountetl, 
with twenty attendants, and there receive from the Mayor the btmner of the City, a 
horse worth 20/., and 20/. in money. In 1428, tfie castle became, p**obably by 
another forfeiture, crown property ; it was almost entirely burnt, but was granted to 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, by whom it was rebuilt; upon his** attainder, it again 
revert tKl to the Crown. Here Stjifford, Duke of Buckingham, presented to Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, a parchment purporting to be a dccluratioii of the three estates in 
fllvour of Richard ; and in the ‘‘ Court of Baynard’s Castle” Shakspearo luis laid 
scenes 3 and »^t^t iii., of King 'Rlehard IIL ; the latter between Buckingham, the 
IVIayor, Aldermen, and citizens, and ^Gloucester. Baynard’s Castle was repaired by 
Henry Vll., and used as a royal palace until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, wdien it 
was let to the Earls of Pembroke ; and liere, in 1553, the Privy Council, changing 
their mind from Lady Jane,” proclaimed Queen Mary. The castle subsetiueidly 
became the residence of the Karls of Shrew'sbiiry. Pepys records King Charles II. 
Slipping here, lUth June, 1660 ; and six years after the castle was destroyed in the 
Great Fire. The huiltlings surrounded two court-yards, w’ith the south front to the 
Tliaim^s, and t he north in Thames-street, where was the piniu’ipal entrance. Two of 
the tov\crs, incorporated with other buildings, remained till the ])rc*sent century, when 
they wore ptiiled down to make w^ay for tlie Carron Iron Com])any’s premises. The 
ward in which stood the fortress- palace is named Castle-Ha^ nard, as is also a wharf 
upon tlie site ; and a public-house in the neighbourhoixl long bore the sign of Duke 
Humphrey’s Head.” 

In yotes and Queries, No. 11, it is shown that Bainiardus, who gave his name to 
Baynard’s Castle, held land here of the Abbot of Westminster ; and in a grant of 1653 
is described ** the common Held at Paddington” (now Bayswater Field), as being near 
to a plhcc commonly ciilletl JSagnard*8 JYateiring,*^ Hence it is concluded that tbia 
portion of ground, always remarkable for its springs of excellent water, once supplied 
water to Baynard, his household, or his castle ; that the memory of his name was pre- 
aerved in the neighlxiurhood for six centuries and that this watering-place is now 
Bayswater. 

, BAZAARS. 

T he Bazaar is an adaptation from the East, the true principle of which is the classid- 
cation of trades. Thus, Paternoster-row, with its books; Newport Market, witli 
itsM>utehcrs’ shops; and Monmouth- street w'ith its shoes; are more properly Bazaars 
than tne miscellaneous stalls assembled under cover, which are in London designated by 
tills name. Exeter ’Change was a great cutlery bazaar ; and the row of attorneys’ 
shops in the Lord Mayor’s Court Office, in the second Royal Exchange, were a kind of 
legal Bazaar, the name of each attorney being inscribed upon a projecting signboard. 
The Crystal Palace of 1851, and the Great Exhibition of 1862, were vast assemblages 
of Bazjiars. The Crystal Palace at Sydenham partakes of this character. 

'1 he introduction of the Bazaar into the metropolis dates from 1816, when was 
Opened the Souo Bazaak, at 4, 5, aifd 6, Solio-square. It was planned solely by Mr* 
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John Trotter, with a truly benevolent motive. At the termination of the War, when 
a groat number of widows, orphans, tana relatives of those who had lost their lives 
on foreign service were in distress and without employment, Mr. Trotter conceived that 
an establishment in the hands of Go^ipmment would promote th^ views of the respect* 
able and industrious (possessing but small means) by afS'ording them advantages to 
begin business without great risk and outlay of capitaL Miu Trotter having at that 
time an extensive r^nge of premises unoccupied, without any idea of personal emolli- 
ment, offered them to Government, free of expense, for several years, engaging*also to 
undertake their direction and management on the same disinterested terms. Ilia 
scheme was, however, considered visionary, and his offer rejected. Mr. Trotter then ‘ 
undertook the responsibility himself ; the Bazaar was opened Ist February, 1816, and 
by excellent management, the establishment has since flourished ; this success being 
mainly attributable to the selection of persons of respectability as its inmates, for whose 
protection an efficient superintendence of several matrons is provided. The counters 
are mostly for fancy goods, and to obtain a tenancy requires a testimonial respectably 
signed. The success of the Soho Bazaar led to establishments formed by private 
individuals, but with only temporary success. 

The Western Excuanoe, Old Bond-street (with an entrance from the Burlington 
Arcade), was burnt*down, and not re-establishei 

The Queen’s Bazaar, on the north side of Oxford- street, the rear in Castle-street, 
wjis destroyed, May 28, 1829, by a tire which commenced at a dioratnic exhibition 
** the Destruction of York Minster by fire.^’ The Bazaar was rebuilt ; but proving 
unsuccessful, was taken down, and upon the site was built the Princess* l%catre- 

The Pantheon Bazaar, on the south side 8f Oxford -street, with an entrance in 
Great Marlborough -street, was constructed in 183 t, from the designs of Sydney Smirke, 
A. 11. A., within the walls of the Pantheon Theatre, built in 1812; the fronts to Oxford- 
street and Poland- street being the only remains of iho original structure. The mag- 
nitieent staircase leads to a suite of r(x>ms, in which pictures are placed for sale ; and 
thence to the great Basilical Hall or Baziuir, which is IIG feet long, 88 feet wide, and 
60 feet high ; it is mostly lighted from curved window's in the rooft which is ricldy 
d» coratud, as are the piers of the arcades, wdth arabesque scrolls of flowers, fruit, 
and birds ; tho ornaments of papter^mdeho by Bielefield. The style of decora- 
tion is from tho loggias of tho Vatican. The galleries and the floor are laid 
out with couTitors, and promenades between. From the southern end of tho hall 
is tho entrance to an elegant conservatory and aviary, mostly of glass, ornamented, 
in Saracenic style. It was closed in 18G7, and the building converted into a wine 
depot. 

The Bazaar in Baker-street, Portman-square, was originally estahlisl\ed for the 
sale of horses ; but carriages, harness, furpiture, stoves, and glass are the commodities 
now sold here. Madame Tussuud’s Wax-work Exhibition occupies the greater part; 
and here, annually, in December, the Smithfiold Club Cattle Show formerly to<^k place. 

The Pantechnicon, Halkin-street, Belgrave- square, is a Bazaar chiefly for carriages 
and furniture. Hero, too, you may warehouse furniture, wine, pictures, aud carriages, 
lor any period, at a light charge compared with house-rent. « 

The Lowther Bazaar, nearly oiiposite tho Low thcr Arcade, Strand, was a reposi- 
tory of fancy goods, besides a “ Magic Cave,** and oilier exhibitions. The establish- 
ment was frequently visited by Jjouis Philijipe from 1848 to 1850, The Magic Cavxj, 
w'ifh its cosnioramic pictures, realized 1500/. per annum, at 6d, tor each aduftlssionu 
and the house adjoining, eastward, have fronts of tasteful architectural design. 

St. James's Bazaar, King-street, St. James’s-street, was built for Mr. Crockford, 
in 1832, and has a saloon nearly 200 feet long by 40 wide. Here were exhibited, ia 
1841, three dioramic tableaux of the second obsequies of Napoleon, in Paris, at Decem- 
ber, 1811. And in 1844 ttxjk place here the first exhibition of Decorative Works for 
tue New Houses of Parliament. 

ft 

The CosHOBAMA, No« 207-209, Regent-street, originally an exhibition of views of 
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places through large convex lenses* was altered into a Bazaar* subsequently* the 
Prince of Wales’s Bazaar. # 

The Anti-Cokn-Law Leagub Bazaab was held in the spring of 1845, when the 
fcuditory and stage o/^ovent-gardeu Theatre weft fitted up for this . purpose, and in six 
weeks 2S,0(X)Z. was clearea by the speculation, partly by admission- money The 
TJieatre was painted as a^/ast Tudor Hall, by Messrs. Grieve, and illuminated with gas 
in tlje day-tline ; the goods being exhibited for sale on stalls, appropriated to the great 
maniifiicturiiig localities of the United Kingdom. At this time the Theatre was let 
to the I^eague at 3000 guineas for the term of holding the Bazaar, and one night per 
week for public meetings throughout one yetir. 

The Portland Bazaar, 19, Langhum-place, is noted for its ** German Fair,” and 
its display of cleverly -modelled toy figures of animals. 

SEQGAM8. 

B egging, although illegal, and forbidden by one of our latest statutes, is followed 
as a trade in the metropolis, perhaps more s3^9teinatioally than inr any other 
European capital. It has been stated that the number of professional Beggars in and 
Ubout London amounts to 15,000, more than two-thirds of whom are Irish. 

The vigilance of the Police, and the exposure of Beggars’ frauds by the press aiid 
upon the stage (from the Beggan^s Opera to Tom and Jerrg), have done much towards 
suppression of Begging. The Mendicity Society, in Ked Lion-square, Holborn, 
established iUclSlS, has also moderated the evil by exposing and punishing impostors, 
and relieving deserving persons. Thq receipts of this institution are upwards of 4000L 
a year. In one day it has distributed 3300 meals. The Society has a mill, stone- 
yard, and oakum-room, in which, during one day, there have been employed 763 
persons, wdio w'ould otherwise have been begging in the streets. A record is kept of 
all begging-letter cases, from which police-magistrates obtain information as to the 
character of persons brought before them. There are other societies for similar objects. 

Sir John Fielding, in Lis Cautions,’^ published in 1776, gives a curious picture of 
the Sky Farmers who imposed upon the benevolent, as ** good old charitable ladies/' 
with dreadful stories of losses by fire, inundations, &c., for which the cheats collected 
subscriptions entered in a hook, sotting out w'ith false names. Sir John sjiys ; — 

There are persona In this town who ^ct a very ^ood livelihood by writinj^ letters and petitions of this 
stamp. A woman »t\iffed up aa if «he was ready to lie in, with two or three borrowed chililrcu and a 
l^ter, ^iviu;^ an m'cuunt of her husband’s tailing off a scaiOTold and breaking his limbs, by being drowned 
at sea, is au irresistible object. 

Many years ago, there died in Broad-street Buildings, aged 81, John Yartllcy 
Vernon, who wore in the streets the garb of a beggar, though he possessed 100,OO0L* 
which fhe ifealizetl as a stockbroker. 

Mr. Henry May hew has given us the fullCsit report of the Beggar-life of our time t 
which has been supplemented by Mr. Halliday : all tending to prove that indiscrimi* 
nate relief of street-beggars is most delusive and dangerous. 

With the ordinary types of " disaster beggars/* such as shipwrecked mariners* blown-up miners-— 

** those having real or pretended sores vulgarly known as the scaldman dodge, we are all familiar. 
Put there arc oddities and nieeties even in this humble department of the B^ging art. There are, 
for instance, the lueifer droppers. The business of those persons is to take a box or two of lueifers, and 
offer them for sale at a crowded and dirty corner. They choose a victim, and contrive to get in his way. 
Down go the lueifers in tiie mud, and the professional sets up a piteous howl. The gentleman is 
asiiarned of having done so much mischief, and to quiet the complainant, who is ^nerally of the softer 
seg, he gives her many times the worth of her dropped lueifers. “ Famished Beggars ’* seem highly 
stiecess^ul in their own line, but their success demands the natural advantages of a corpso-like face, an 
emaciated frame, and a power of enduring Uie winter’s cold in rags. Among those endowed with these 
requisites, the more accomplished performers have invented many ingenious subtleties. One device is 
the “ choking dodge.” The famished beggar seizes on a crust and eagerly devours it j but he has been 
too long without food — be tries in vain to swallow it, and it sticks in bis throat. Another device is that 
of the ” offal-eaters.” These people decline absolutely to eat anything but what they find in the jitters. 
When we hear of ail the trouble and ingenuity that is cxpcndcMl in deceiving us, we may well feel inelinod 
to ask, as a beggar was once asked, “ Don’t you think you would have found it more proAiabie had you 
token to labour or to some hoiiester calling than your present one ?’* Bui the candid answer returned 
is suggestive. “ Well, sir, p’raps I might,” he replied: ^'but going on the equore Is ao dreadfully eoiit* 
Ailing.”— 180Z. 
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‘ 1 — - 

SJ^CTBAVIA 

W AS originally applied as a sobriquet to Belgrnve and Eaten Squares and the 
radiating streets, but is now reived as the legitiiMte naipe of this ariatocrati<f 
quarter. In 1824^ its site was ‘'the Five Fields,^* mtei*sected by mud-banks, tnd occu- 
pied by a few sheds. The dayoy swamp retained so much Vater, that no one woujjd 
build there j and tlte " Fields ** were the terror of foot-passengers proceeding from 
London to Chelsea after nightfall. At length, Mr. Thomas Cubitt found the stratuXo con- 
sist of gravel and clay, of considerable depth : the clay he removed^ and burned into bricks; 
and by building upon the substratum of gravely he converted this spot from the most 
unhealthy to one of the most healthy^ to the immense advantage of the ground-land- 
lord and the whole metropolis. This is one of the most perfect adaptations of the 
means to the end to be found in the records of the building art. In 1829, the same 
land, consisting of about 140 acres, was nearly covered with first and second class 
houses, the nucleus being Belgrav e-square, designed by George Basevi ; the detaclunl 
mansions, at the angles, by Hardwick, Hendall, and others ; the area, originally a 
nursery garden, about ten acres.^ The level is low ; for it has l)ecn ascertained that the 
ground-floor of Westbouriic-terrace, Hyde Park Gardens, 70 feet above the Thames 
high-water mark, is on a level witli tlie attics of Eaton and Belgravo Squares. Yet 
Chelsea acquired a proverbial salubrity in the last century by Doctors Arbuthnot, 
Sloanc, Mead, and Cadogan residing there. 

Mr. Thomas Cubit t, who died in 1850, was, in his niiioiccnth year, working as a journeyman caf*- 
pontcr; he then took one voyage to India and back as captain’s joiner, and on his return to London 
with his savings, commenced business in the metropohs as a carpenter. In about six yaars, ii{x>n a tract 
of ^ound in Gray's Inn-road, he erected largo workshop^ About 1B24, he engaged with the Oukc of 
Bedford and Lord Southampton for the ground on whicn Tavistock-square and Gordon-square, with 
Woburn-place, and adjoining streets, now stand. In the same yc?ar he engaged with the Marqius of West- 
minster and Mr. Lowndes, to cover large portions of “ the Five Fields,'* and ground iuljat'cnt : tlie results 
are Bel grave-square, Lowndes-square, Chesham-place, and other ranges of houses. He snb.sequent ly 
engaged to cover the vast ojjcn district lying between Eaton-square and the ’i'hnmes, now South Bel- 
gravia. His works and establislimcut were at Thames Bank r tliey were destroyed by tire, by 
which Mr. Cubitt lost 30,000/.. j when ho was apprised of the calamity, his noble rej>ly was, “ I'eU the 
men they shall be nt work within a week, and f will subscribe 600/. towards buying them new tools.** 
His large engagements as to Bel grave-square, begun in 1835, hadjust been completed in the year of his 
death; and his own dwelling-house at Uenbies, in which he died, had only been just hiiished, a.s the 
future residence of his family. His portrait has lieeii painted and engraved. He hiid two brothers, 
Alderman Cubitt, twice Lord Mayor ; and Lewis Cubitt, the eminent engineer, arebiteet of the Great 
Northern Bailway Terminus . — Mernwr in the Builder, 1856. 


BELLS ANB CHIMES, 


T he histories of the various peals of Bells in the metropolis, and the Societies V 
which their ringing has been reduced to scientific standards are interesting. 
Commencing from the Conquest, we have 

The Cubfew. — Although the Couvr€feu\ 1 ^^v was abolished by Henry I., who i^storcd 
the use of lamps and candles at night afftsr the ringing of the Curfew-bell, which had 
been prohibited by his predecessors ( Will, Mahnesh,, fol. 88), yet the custom of ringing 
the bell long continued ; and in certain parishes of the metropolis, and in some parts 
of the country, to the present- time, 

“ The cuifew tolls the knell of parting day.” 


Among the charges directed for the wardmote inquests of Loivlon, in the second 
mayoralty of Sir Henry Colet (a.b. 1495), it is said : “ Also yf there be anye parysbe 
clerk e that ryngeth curfewe after the curfewe be rf mge at Bo we Chyrche, or Saint 
Brydes Chyrche, or Saint Gyles without Cripelgat, all suche to be present<jjd.’* 
(IvnighPs Life of Bean Colet), The same cliarge is in the wardmote inquest 1^49. 


"The church of St. Martin's-lo-Qrand, with those of Bow, St, Giles's, Cripplcgate, and Barkin, had 
Its Curfew-beU long after the servile injunction laid on the Londoners hud ceased. These were sounded 
to give notice to the inhabitants of those districts to keep within, and not to wander in the streets; 
which were infested by a set of ruffians, who made a practice of insulting, woimding, robbing, and 
murdering the people whom they happened to meet abroad during the night.** — 8trspe*9 Stow, v. i. 
book ill. p. 106. 

"'fhe Omvre-feu is still rung, at eight o'clock, at St. Edmund the King, Lombard-str^t. At 
Bishopsgate (St. Botolph's) ; St. Leonard's, Shoreditch; Christchurch, Spitallields; St. Michael’s, 
Queenhlthej Bt. Mildred's, Bread-street ;* St. Antholin's, Budgo-row ; and in some other City churchei^ 

* The heii at this ohur-h was silenced by order of vestry, December, lSi7. 
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there arc bells, which ore popularly known as the couvre^feu, but some of which ore really, 1 believe 
praTOr-boIls. • 

*‘On the southern side of the Thames, the couvre-feu vas, till within these six or seven years, nightly 
rung at SI. George’s Church, Borough.” — Mr, Syer Cuming: ^roceedinff$ of the JBritieh Archao^ogical 
Aeeociation^ April 12, 18^. 

' Mr. Cuming also etates ^hat at St. Peter’s Hospital, Newington (the Pish mongers* 
AlmshouStes, taken down in 1851), there was "a bell rung every evening from eight 
e^.lock till nine, which tWfe old parishioners were wont to denominate the couvre-ft^u ; 
but it is now said that this was rung to warn all strangers fix)m the premises, and the 
almspcople to their several apartments.” 

The Cui*few was not always rujiig at eight o’clock, for the sexton in the old play of 
the Merry Devil of Kdmonton (4to. 1631) says : — 

** Well, ’tis nine a cloke^ *tis time to ring curfew.” 

Tlie Curfew-bell, strictly as such, had probably fallen into disuse previous to the time 
of Shakspeare, who, in Romeo and Juliet^ applies the term to the morning bell : — 

" The second cock hath crow'd. 

The curfew-bell has rung, His three o’clock.” 

At Charterhouse, the Chapehbell (which bears the arms and initials of Thomas 
Sutton, the founder, and the date 1631) is rung at ei^t and nine to w'arn* the absent 
pensioner of the approaching hour; and this practice is, we think, erroneously adduced 
hs a relic of Curfew-ringing. 

** There is one peculiarity attached to the ringing, which is calculated to serve the office of the 
ordinary paBsing-bell ; and that is the number of strokes, whifh must correspond with the number of 
tr?nsioncr.‘i. So that when a brothcr-pcUHioner has detteased. Ins companions arc informed of their 
loss by one stroke of the bell less than on the preceding evening.’* — ChronivU^t of Chutt erUonee^ p. ISO, 

'Ihe CoHvreffu formerly in the collection of the Uev. Mr. Go.stling, and po otten en^aved, passed 
into the possession of Horace Walpole, and was sold at Strawberry Hill, in 18 12, to Mr. William Knighl. 
It is of copper, riveted together, and in generCl form resenihhM the “ Dutch-oven” of the present day. 
It is stated to have been iised for extinguishing a fire, by raking the wood and embers to the back of 
the hearth, and then placing the open part of the conrrefeu close against the back of the chimney. In 
February, 1812, Mr. Sy^ Cuming purchased of a eiirlosuy-ticalor in Cliaiuery-lane a coho‘ e-feu closely 
resembling Mr. (lost line’s ; and Mr, Cuming considers' both .speeimens to be of the same age, of the 
close of the 15th or early part of the 16th century; whereas Mr. Gostling's specimen was stated to bo 
of tlm Norman period. A third example of the couvrr-feu e.\ists in the Canterbury Museum, Another 
Cuuvrefeu was sold by Messrs. Foster, in Fall Mall, April 11, 1866; reputed date 1068. 

The Hkll of the Clochakd, or Bell-tower, of the ancient Palaco at WestmiiiRtei 
had a curious destination. Although we find the details of building the tower, by King 
Kdward 111., we find nothing respciding the construction or even placing of the clock, 
or the casting of not one, but three bolls ; but bell-ropes aud a vice or engine are 
mentioned. In later accounts (Henry VI.) we, however, have the expense of maintain- 
ing tlio clock and bcll.s, for tho superintendence of which Thomiis Clockraaker rcc(?ived 
13s, 4fL a year as his sjilary ; he was but a subordinate officer; the account being 
rendered by Agnes de la Van, the wife of Jefirey de la Van, who was himself tho 
deputy of John Lenliani, who is designated Cnstos orologii domini Kegis iulra pala- 
tium syiim AVest monaster io.” — Rev. J. Hunter, F.S.A. : ArchtBoloyia, xxxvii. 23. 

Aubrey, in his Katural JUsioty of Wiltshire, ed. Britton, p, 102, has this note : 

** The great bell at Westminster, in the Clockiar at the New Palace Yard, 36,000 lib, 
weight. * * It was given by Jo. Montacute, Earle of (Salisbury, I think). Part 

of the inscription is thus, sc, * annis ah acuio monte JohannisJ ’* The 

three clock-bells when taken down, however, woiglieddess than 20,000 lb. The metal 
of the largest bell ijf now part of the great bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Tlie Great Bell for the Westminster Palace Clock was cast at Norton, near 
Stockton-on-Tees, from the design of E. B, Denison, Q.C., in 1 856, by .Warner and 
Softs, Cripplcgate ; its metal was nearly as hard as spring-steel, and it cracked in the 
soundifig at Westminster, before it was attempted to be raised. It was then broken 
into pieces, and carted away to Mcars's Foundry, Whitechapel, and there re-east, with 
2^ tons less metal; the clapper weighs alK)ut 6 cwt. : the former weighed 12 cwt. It 
was raised Nov, 18, 1858 ; weight of beD, 11^ tons ; name, ** St. Stephen ; ” note, 
nearer tho true E natural than that of the first bell. This great bell having cracked, 
the clock for a time struck the quarters on the four quarter-bells, and the hour also on 
the largest of them, which is smaller, but more powerful, as. well as sweeter in tone, 
than the great bell of St. Paul’s ; its ^ eight is 4 tons. The groat or hour bell has been 
yepuired, aud is now in use. 
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St. Paul’s Cathedbal has four bells. — one in the northern, and three in the 
southern or clock-tower : the former tolled for prayer three times a day, and lias a 
clapper ; but neither of the four can be raised upon end and rung, as other church-hells. 
In the clock-tower are hung two bell^ for the quarters, and abo^ them is hung thj« 
Great Bell, on gudgeons or axles, on which it moves wh^ struSc by the hanmer of 
the clock. It was cast principally from the metal of a bell in^he clock-tower opposite 
Westminster Hall Gate, which, before the Reformation, was named ‘'Edward;'^ 
subsequently to the time of Henry VIII., as appears by two lines in Eccles’s (Mee, it 
was called “Great Tom,^’ as Gough conjectures, by a corruption of grand ton^ 
from its deep, sonorous tone. On August 1, 1698, the clocbard, or tower, was graiited 
by William III. to St. Margaret’s parish, and was taken down: when the bell was 
found to weigh 82 cwt. 2 qrs. 21 lbs., and was bought at 10/f, per lb., producing 
385^. 17^. 6d^, for St. Paul’s. While being conveyed over the boundary of West- 
minster, under Temple Bar, it fell from the carriage ; it stood under a shed in the 
Cathedral Yard for some yeai’s, and was at length re-cast, witl^ additional metal, 
the inscription stating it to have been “brought from the ruins of WcstTiiinster.” 
It was cast in 1709, by Ricbjy|d Phelps, of VVhitechapel, whose successors in the 
foundry, ChJrlcs and (ieorge Mcars, state the dimensions, Ac., as follows: — “ Diameter 
6 feet 9 J inches ; height to top of crown, G feet 4-^ inches ; thickness at sound bow, , 
5-i‘ iiicbcs; w’eigbt, 5 tons 4 cwt. We have a portion of the agreement made between 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s and Mr. Pliclps, dated July 8th, 1709, it which it 
is stipulafed that the hour-bell and quarters should be delivered at the Cathedral by# 
the Isfc of October in tlie same year.” 

“ The key-note (tonic) or sound of this bell is A flat (perhaps it wife A natural, 
agreeably to the pitch at the time it was c*ast),«it)ut the sound Ixcard at the greatest 
distance is that of E flat, or a fifth above the key-note ; and a musical ear, when close 
by, can perceive several harmonic sounds.” — Farry, 

The Great Bell is never used, except for the striking of the hour, and for tolling at 
the <leatlia and funerals of any of the R(^yal Family, the Bishop of London, the Dean 
of the Cathedral ; and the Lord Mayor; should he die in his mayoralty. Tlie same 
hammer which strikes the hours has always been used to toll the bell, on the occasion 
of a demise ; but the sound then produced is not so loud as when the hour is struck , 
in consequence of the heavy clock-weight not being attached when the bell is tolled, 
and causing the hammer to strike with gi’eater force than by manual strength. 

It was the Westminster “ Great Tom ” which the sentinel on duty at Windsoi 
Castle, during the reign of William 111., declared to have struck thirteen instead of 
twelve times at midnight, and thus cleare<l himself of the accusation by the relief- 
guard of sleeping upon liis post. The story is told of St, Paul’s Bell ; but the 
Cathedral had no heavy bell until the above grant by King William, w’ho died in 1702 ; 
the circumstance is thus recorded in the Fuhlic Advertiser ^ Friday, June 22t 1710 :— 

"Mr. John Hatfield, who died lost Monday at*his bouse in Glasshouse Yard, Alder strafe, a>?od 102 
years, was a soldier in the reijcn of William aiul Mary, and the person who was lrio<I and eondcinuetl by 
a court-martial for falling asleep on liis d»ity upon the Terrace at Windsor. Ho absolutely denied the 
charge against liim, and solemnly doobared that he heard St. Puiil’s clock strike thirteen; the trinh of 
which was much doubted by the court,- because of the great dislance. Hut whilst he was under sentence 
of death, an atHdavit was made severuLpersons, that the clock actually did strike thirteen iuBtc/id of 
twelve; whereupon he received his Mij^esly's pardon.” ^ 

I’liis striking thirteen, instead of twelve, is mechanically possible, and was caused by 
the lifting-'piece holding on too long. 

Tile ancient Societies of Bell-ringers in London, called “ College Youths,” “Cumbei^- 
land Youths,” &c., it is very probable, are relics of the ancient Guilds ; for, as eaijy aa 
tl? of Edward the Confessor, there was in Westminster a guild of ringers. They 

were re-organized by Henry III. ; and by a patent roll in the 39th year of his reign, 
the brethren of the Guild of Westminster, who were appointed to ring the great hells 
there, were to receive annually out of the exchequer 100 shillings — 50 at Easter and 50 
at Michaelmas — until was jirovidcd the like sum for them payable out of lands ^for the 
said ringing. And “that the brethren and their successors for ever enjoy all the 
privileges and free customs which they have eqjoye^ fri)m the time of Edward the Con- 
iessor, to the date of those presents.’^ 

In the library of All Souls’, Oxon, is a manuscript of “ The orders agreed upon hy 
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the company exercising the arte of ringing;^ knowne and called by the name of the 
Schcllers of Cheapsyde, in London, begun 2n<b February, 1G03." This MS. (‘ontains 
the names of all the raembei's down to the year 1634*. After this date, in 1637, the 
• Society of College IJJouths was established by cLord Brereton, Sir Cliff Clifton, and 
several tther gentlemen, lor the practice of ringing. They used to ring at St. 
Martin’s Vintry, on CoBege-hill, near Doctors* Coininonsi> upon a peal of six bells. 
This church was burnt in the Great Fire of London, and neyer rebuilt; but the 
Society still retains the name derived from College-hill, and has in its possession a 
massive silver bell, which formed the top of the staff which used to be carried by the 
beiidlo of the Society when the members attended divine service at Bow Church, on 
the anniversary of its foundation, and other occasions ; also an old book, in which the 
names of its members are entered. This book was lost at the time of the Great Fire, 
but was subsequently recovered. The names in it are sufficient to show that ringing 
was considered an amusement worthy of nobles, divines, and scholars. Among the 
notables who hav<} been elected members are the lion. Robert Cecil (Marquis of 
Salisbury), Sir John BollcsandSir Watkin W. Wynne, baronets ; Sirs Francis Withins, 
Martin Lomly; Richard Evorard, Henry Tulse, a|^lcrmen, Richard Atkins, Henry 
Chauneey, Thomas Samnell, Gilbert Dolbin, William Culpeper ; John Tasii, alderman ; 

, Henry Hicks, and Watkin liewis, knights. , 

About 1700, another Society was formed, which was called ** The London Scholars/* 
In 1746, the name was changed to the present title, “ The Cumberland Youths,” in 
c^ionsequeiK^ of the great victory under the Duke of Cumberland, at the battle of 
Culloden in that year. The Tiondon Schob\rs rang the bells of Slioreditch Church 
as the victorious Duke passed by on his return from the battle ; for which a modal of 
the Duke and his chargers was ])r«sented to the Society, and is still worn by the 
master of the Society of Cumberland Youths, at their general meetings. The St. 
James’s Youths, another society, was established on St. .Tames’s-day, 26th July, 1824, 
at St. James’s Church, Clerkenwell, The grandsire ringing principal’y belongs to 
this society, as it is the first rudiment of the half-pull ringing. Al>out 1841, the 
Society nmg a peal of 12,000 changes of grantlsire quatres at All Saints’ Chur(*h, 
F'lilham ; also 7325 of grandsire cinques at St. Martin’s-in«the-Fields, in 1837 ; and 
many other pc^ls besides, as recorded in London church -belfries. The head-quarters 
of the society arc at St, Clement Danes, Strand. The parochial ringing clmrchcs 
arc St. Andrew’s, St. Sepulchre’s, St. Dunstan’s in the West, St. Clement’s, West- 
minster Abbey, St. John’s, Waterloo -road; and St. Mary’s, Lambeth : — 

There are certain Belle still remaininf? in Tiondon, notwithstandiiipr the Great Fire, which have 
historical notes. That, for instance, at the top of the UcU-tower wliich the Governor’s lodging 

in the Tower, which was probably tolled at the execution of Lady Jane Grey, Anne Holcyn, and otlicr 
State prisoners, and probably sounded alarms of lire and other calnndtics in early days. This bell 
seems to have been more particularly used by the Tower authorities than that in St. Peter’s Church, 
whicli* stadia near the spot where the scafibfd was usually erected. The bells of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithlield, are old, and were probably runff when the Court has come to the tournaments and joiisfiunf 
at Smithtield. With the exception of Westminster Abbey, St. Saviour’s, All Hallows Barkinjif, Cripple- 
gate, and Old St. Pancras, there are few of the ancient bell-towers of the. metropolis remaining. Several 
of the bells, however, may have been saved from the ruins of the Great Fire. There is also the bell 
of the Charter-house, which has tolled at the departure of a brother from soon after the death of I'homas 
<5utton. Many will still remember that, while the fire of the second Royal Exchange was raging, the 
self-acting bells played merrily the tune of ‘‘ there is nae Kick about tne house,” and eventually fell 
with a crash amidst |hc blazing ruins.— Com mKntcaftoojr to the Builder, 

The curious custom of a new rector tolling himself into his new benefice, is observed 
in the City churches. Before the Reformation, no layman was allowed to be a 
% ringer,” and the ecclesiastics had to perform their office in surplice. The ** tolling- 
in” Ki as follows ; — ** The rector is met at the door of the church by tho trustees of the 
church property belonging to the parish, and tho churchwardens. Having obtained 
possession of the keys of the church, the new rector unlocks the doors : then, having 
clostnl them, ho proceeds alone to the belfry, and for a few minutes tolls one of the 
bells, thus complying with the custom imposed by the ordinances of the Church, by 
announcing to the parishioners at large his acceptance of the rectorship, and his pos- 
session of the church property. 

Bow Bblls are of ancient celchirity ; and it was from the extreme fbndness of the 
eitiaens for them in old times that a genuine Cockney lias been supposed to be burn 
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within the eound of Bow Bells. According to Pynes Morison, the Londoners, and all 
within the sound of Bow Bells, are, i% reproach, called Cockneys, and eaters of “ but- 
tered toasts.” Beaumont and Fletcher speak of « Bow Bell suckers,” i.e., as Mr. 
Dyce properly explains it, “children l^m within the sound of Bow Bells.” 

From a book of ordinances of the City of Worcester, Mr. Burt#qaotes*erta<n annoahnarmcnts 
datlngfromvery early times, for ringing "day-bell'' and " bow-bell," the latter being doubtless the 
same as the curtew, although now rung at eight iuatead of at nine, as iff the time of the ordinances 
Thereisnolooal oxplaimtionof the tenn bow-bell, but Mr. Burtt considers Mr. Wolfs suggcstiml 
feasible— that as the curfew boll of London was rung at Bow Church, the name of that chuwh was 
adopted In other places, and appUed to the bell.— Proceedia^^s nfthe Snti»h ArclKBological A.»ociatio» 
ApriJy X86 q« * * 


In 14G9, by an Order of Common Council, Bow bell was to be rung nightly at 
nine o’clock, and lights were to be exhibited in the steeple to direct the traveller^ 
When the church was rebuilt, the belfry was prepared for twelve bells, but only 
eight were placed : these got out of order, and in 1758 the citizens petitioned the 
vestry, that the tenor bell being the completest in Europe, and the other seven 
very inferior, they requested to be allowed, at their own expetise, to recast the 
seven smaller bells, and to add two trebles. This was i>ermittcd, after Dance and 
Chambers, JJie architects, had reported that neither such additional weight, nor 
any weight that can be put upon the steeple, will have any greater efTeet than 
the bells now placed there.” Accordingly, the set of ten bells was completed by* 
subscription, and was first rung June 4, 1762, the anniversary of the birth of King 
George II L In the year 1822, some fear was expressed that the use of the bells 
would endanger the steeple, when, by order of vestry, the bells were rung for trial f 
and from a subsequent examination, there did not appear to be any cause for alarm. 
The present set is much heavier, and much more powerful in tone, than^he first peal 
of bells : it requires two men to ring the liirgest^the teiK)r, 53 cwt., key C), in conse- 
quence of its not having been properly hung In 1837, the College Youths rang 
a grand peal of Stedman quatres on Bow Hells ; also, in 1840, a peal of triple ten, 
at the same church. Mr. W. H. Burwiish, the sexton of St. Jameses, Clerkenwell, 
rang the triple to both peals, and conducted them ; and Mr. A. C. Frost rang the 
tenor to both : weight, 2 tons 13 cwt. 22 lb., stated to be the greatest bell rung by a 
single man in England. 


St. Bbibe’s has a fine peal. A century ^o, the College Youths, at their own 
expense, placed the two small hells in^ St. Bride’s tower, to inako the present peal of 
twelve bells ; and, about 1730, twelve members of the Society rjing the first peal of 
triple-bob maximus that was ever known to be rung on twelve bells. Rear-Admiral Sir 
Francis Grey and Lord Chiof-Ju.stice Hale were members of this Society, and rang 
in the peal. There is still a record of this feat in St. Bride’s ringing-room. On 
Monday evening, March 13, 1843, the Cumberland Society rang a complete peal of 
cinques on St^inan’s principle, consisting of 5146 changes, in four two 

minutes, at St« Bride’s; it being the first peal in that scientific method ever performed 
on the bells. 

Chbistchttboh, Spitalfieldgf, Bells are scarcely inferior to any in the kingdom ; the 
tenor weighs 44 cwt., or 4928 lbs. In the spring of 1836, by a fire which broke out 
in the belfry, and reached the loft* the tenor fell upon the other bells, and the whole 
were shivered to pieces, or fused by the heat of the conlUigratioS ; the clock and 
chimes were also destroyed : they have all been replaced. 

St. LsoiTAitiYs, Shoreditch.— -Here the London Society of Cumberland accomplished 
their greatest achievement in olden times — peal of 12,000 changes of tri|4e*boh 
T'.-jals, which took nine hours and five minutes on 10 bells, March 27th, 1784, of which 
there is a record in the tower, written on copper. The Society, in 1820, added two 
new small bells to St. Leonard’s, to make a peal of 12 bells, at their own cost — 
over 100f« ; but it is to be reg^retted that the great bell of the peal has been cracked. 

St. Mabtik*s-1K-thb-Fieli>8. — The peal of 12 bells has been put in good ringing 
order, and all the bells made to strike true, to the satisfaction of the parochial ringers 
and the Cumberland Society, who r^jard the ririj;ing as now more easy and more 
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merry, i\s well a« more musically true. Th^ Imramer of the church-clock, too, h.n 
been altered so as to strike downwards instead u]>wards, thus givinjif greater force 
and clearness to the tone. The ringing-room itself has also been improved ; 1)oac» 
have been placed to fljo l)ell3, and the place lit w’th gas, as well as the staircase and 
bcll-chamher. On Nov. l9, 1802, the Cumberland Society rang hero a peal of 
6050 changes of Stodm m’s quatres, in three hours and twenty-eight minute^ in 
honour of tlie Prince of Wales attaining his majority. 

St. Michael's, Cornhtll, had in Stowes time, six bells, the sixth being ** rung by 
one man by the space of 100 yeares”; (?) Upon one St. James’s night, on tlio 
ringing of a peal, during a storm, the lightning entered at the north window, which so 
terrified the ringers that "they lay down as dead." The present tower, rebuilt 
1723, has a fine peal of 12 bells, with which, in March, 1860, twelve members of the 
College Youths rang a fine and good peal of treble-bob maximus, consisting of 6088 
changes, occupying three hours and fifty -two minutes; this being the first peal on 
treble-bobs, on twelve bells ever rung, when the tenor man conducted the peal. 

St. Saviouk's, Soutl\wark, has a beautiful tenor and ;12 large bells ; a spacious ringing- 
room with great marble tablet, put up at the expense of the various societies of ringers 
hi London : a record of a grand peal by the Cumberland Society cost 20 guineas. 
The 12 bolls of St. Saviour’s, were not rung at the opening of New London Bridge, 
in 1831, on account of the alleged insecurity it would occasion to the tower. The 
tenor of this peal weighs 52^ cwt. ; that of Bow, 53 cwt. 

St. Sktulthhe’s Bell has a melancholy history, Tn 1005, Mr. R. Down left 50Z. 
to this parish, on condition that a person should go to Newgate in the still of the n»ght 
before every exccutlon-day, and, standing as near as possible to the colls of the con- 
demned, should, with a hand-bell (which he also left), give twelve solemn tolls, with 
double strokes, and then deliver this impressive exhortation : — 

All you that in the condemned hole do lie. 

Prepare you, for to-morrow you t»hall die; 

Watch, all, and pray, the hour is drawing ne.'ir 
That you before the Almighty must appear; 

Examine well yourselvpH, in time reptuit, 

That you may hot t’ eternal dames be sunt. 

And when 8t. Sepulehre’s LJell to-morrow toll%^ 

The Lord have merey on your souls ! 

Past twelve o’clock !'* 

Dowc likewise ordered that the great bell of the church should toll on the morning ; 
and that, as the criminals passed the wall to Tyburn, the bellinun or sexton shouhl 
look over it and say, "All good people, pray heiirtily unto God for these poor sinners, 
who are now going to their death for which he who says it is to receive IL 6s, 8d,j 
let usfhoi)e that the gift ere long will be a free one. 

St. Stephen's, Rochester-row, Westmimter. — Miss Burdett Coutts has given to 
this church, built at her cost, a fine peal of eight bells, with a tenor of 1 ton 5 cwt. ; 
and to St, Ann’s, Highgate-rise, a peal of eight bells. 

Chimes. — Tlie only church chimes now existing m the metropolis are those of St. 
Clement Danes, iivthe Strand; St. Giles’s, Cripplcgate; St. Dionis, Fenchurch -street ; 
and St. Bride’s, Fleet-street. The Cripplcgate chimes are the finest in London ; they 
were constructed by a poor working man. Formerly, several churches in London, inclu<i- 
irg those of St. Margaret and St. Sepulchre, had chime-hammers annexed to thfeir btdls. 

Iiiv jach Royal Exchange, the business has been regulated by a bell : in Gresham’s 
original edifice was a tower " containing the bell, which twice a day summoned mer- 
chants to the spot — at twelve o’clock at noon, and at six o’clock in the evening,” 
(Burgon’a Life and Times of Sir T, Gresham^ ii. 345). 

The Chimes at the Royal Exchange, destroyed by fire in 1838, played, at intervals of 
three hours, " God save the Queen,” " Life let us cherish,” " The Old 104th Psalm (on 
Sundays), and " There’s nae luck about the house,” wfiich last* air tliey played at 
twelve o’clock on the night of the fire, just as the fiamos reached the chime-lofb. 

In the new Exchange, chimes have not been forge tten. The jurs have been arrangca 
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by Mr. E. Taylor, the Gresham Professor o^ Music ; which Mr. Dent has applied on 

the chime-barrel. The airs are • 

• 

1. A Psalm tune, by Henry Lawes, the tHend of Milton ; it is in the key of B flat, so as to exhibit 

the capability of the chimes to play in diflerent keys. ^ 

2. God save the Queen, in G flat. • 3. Rule Britannia. * 

4. An air selected by Professor Taylor to exhibit the power of the iblls. 'fhe key in whish the bells 

are set is G flat. There are flffceen bells, and two hammers to several, so as to play rapid passages. 
There are frequently three hammers striking difTcrent bells siinultaneoiftly, and sometimes five. 
notes of the bells are as follows -. — B flat, A natural, A flat, G, F, E flat, D natural, D flat, C, B flat, A 
natural, A flat, G, F, and E flat. The first bell, B fiat, weighs 4c wt. 26 lbs., and its cord, 8cwt. 2 qr^ 5 lbs.; 
the four bolls, A flat, G, F, and E flat, weigh severally, lOcwt. Iqr. 9 lbs., 12cwt. 2qrs. 27 lbs., 
15 cwt. 2 qrs. 14lbs., and 23 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 lbs. The united weight of them is 131 cwt. 1 qr. They were 
oast by Messrs. Moors, of WhitechapeL 


J3ERMONDSET 

I S a larfije parish in Surrey, adjoining the borough of Sonthwark; and named Bear* 
muncTs eye^ or island, from its having been the property of some Saxon or Danish 
Thane, and the land being insulated by watercourses connected with the Thames. In 
1082, a wealthy citizen built here a convent, wherein some Cluniac Monks settled in 
1089, to wham William Rufus ^ive the manor of Bermondsey ; and numerous dona- 
tions and grants followed, until this became one of the most considerable alien priories 
in England. From* its vicinity to London, the monastery occasionally became the* 
residence of royal personages. Katherine of Frkneo, widow of Henry V., retired to 
this sanctuary, and died here, Jan. 3, 1437 ; and Elizabeth Widvile, relict o1^ 
Edward IV., was committed to the custody of the monks by her son-in-law, Henry VII,, 
and ended her days here, in penury and sorrow, in 1492. Among the persons of note 
interred here is said to have been Margaret de Jp. Pole, wife of Edmund de la Pole, 
afterwards Earl of Suffolk, who was executed by Henry VIII., in 1513. The Abbey 
occupied the ground between Grunge- walk (where was a farm) and Long- walk, which 
was a passage between the monastic buildings and the conventual church ; the latter a 
little south of the present parish church of St. Mary Magdalene, originally founded by 
the Priors of Bermondsey for their tenantry; rebuilt in 1680, and since repaired. 
Among the oommunion-plate is an ancient silver alms-dish, supposed to have belonged 
to the abbey. 

A drawing formerly in Mr, Upcott’s collection shows the monastery as rebuilt early in 
the reign of Edward III., and the cloisters and refectory in 1380. After the surrender of 
tlie cstublishrnent to Henry VIIL, he granted it to Sir Robert Southwell, Master of the 
1 tolls : it was by him sold to Sir Thomas Hope, who, in 1545, pulled down the ancient 
Priory Church, and with the materials built Bermondsey House, where died Thomas 
Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex (Lord Chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth), in 1583. The cast 
gate of the monastery was taken down about 1760; the groat gate-house was nearly 
entire in 1806, shortly after which all the ancient buildings were removed, apd A^bey- 
strect built on their site. Bermondsey-scpiare now occupies the great close of the 
Abbey, and Grange-rood was its pasture -ground, extending to the farm ; the ancient 
watercourse, Neckinger, was once navigable from the Thames to the Abbey. Adjoining 
was an Almonry, or Hospital, for indigent children and necessitous converts,^^ erected 
by Prior Richard in 1213, but not fo be traced after the Reformation-. 

There is, in the Spa-road, St. jSmes^s Chapel, a Grecian edifice, ^pened in 1829 ; 
the altar-piece is a largo picture of “the Ascension,'* painted by John Wood, in 1844, 
and the prize picture selected from among eighty competitors for 500/. bequeathed for 
this purpose by Mr. Harcourt, a parishioner, and awarded by Eastlake and Huy don. 
St. Paul’s Gothic Church and Schools were opened in 1848 ; and Christ Churd^anfl. 
Schools, Neckinger-road (Romanesque), in 1849. 

The Roman Catholic population of Bermondsey exceeds 5000 persons ; they have a 
largo church near Dockhead, opened in 1835. Precisely three centuries after the Dis^ 
solution of the Monasteries, was founded here, in 1838, a Convent for the “ Sisters of 
Mercy." The inmates are mostly ladies of fortune, and Support a school for 200 chil- 
dren. Sister Mary, the Lady Barbara Eyre, second daughter of the sixth Earl of 
Newburgh, took the vows December 12, 1839; with Miss Ponsonby, Sister Vincent. 

At Bermondsey, perhaps, is carried on a greater t^uriety of trades and manufactures 
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than in any other paiish of the kingdom. ^It has been the seat of the Leather. Market 
for nearly two centuries ; its series of tidal Streams from tlie Thames twice in twenty* 
four hours supplying water for tlie tanners anS leather-dressers. At the Neckinger 
^Mills here, nearly tolf a million of bides and skins are converted into leather yearly i 
and in tjje great Skii* Market are sold the skin? from nearly all the sheep slaughtered 
in London. Steam -machinery is much employed in the manufactories; and in Long* 
]&ne is an engine chimney-shaft 176 feet high. Here is Christy^s Hat Manufactory, 
employing 500 persons, and considered the largest establisbraent of the kind in the 
world. Here, too, abound paper and lead mills, chemical works, boat aiid ship 
builders, mast and block makers, rope and sail makei*s, coopers, turpentine works, &c. 
The tidal ditches, with their filthy dwellings, produced cholera in 1832 and 1818-49 ; 
in the latter year 189 deaths occurred in 1000 inliabitants. Here is Jacob’s Islauck 
so powerfully pictured in Dickens’s novel of Oliver Twist. 

liermondsey Spa, a chalybeate spring, discovered about 1770, was opened in 1780, as 
a minor Vauxhall, with fireworks, and a picture-model of the siege of Gibraltar, painted 
by Keyse, and occu{)ying about four acres. He died in 1800, and the garden was shut 
up about 1805. There are toketis of the place extant ; the Spa-road is named from it. 

In the parish was born Mary Johns, the daughter Of a cooper, in 1752- who wrote 
the Lord’s Prayer in the compass of a silver penny. 

In the Registers, 1604, is the " forme of a solemne Vowe mnd<f betwixt a Man and 
his Wife, liaving been longe absent, through which occasion the Woman beinge married 
to another Man, took her again.” 

Viewed from the Greenwich Railway, which crosses its north-eastern side, Rer- 
mondsey prejKJnts a carious picture of busy life, amid its streams and tan-pits, its narrow 
streets, close rents and lanes, by noumeans tributary to the public bealtli. Yet the 
district has long been noted for longevity; and from 90 to 105 years are not uncommon 
in the burial registers. 

jBETRNAL QREBN, 

A VILLAGE or large green, formerly a hamlet of Stepney, but made a parish (St. 

Matthew) in 1743. The old English ballad of The Blind Beggar of Bednall 
Qreen has given the district a long ceiebrity ; the story ” decorates not only the sign- 
posts of the publicans, but the staff of the i>aTisU beadle.” — Tlie incUlenta 
have been poetically wrought into a drama by Sheridan Knowles. The mansioTi tradi- 
tionally pointed to as the Blind Beggar’s House” was, however, built by John Thorpe, 
in 1570, for a citizen of London, and called after him, " Kirby’s Castle.” l*ei)ys deserihes 
his visits to this house, then Sir W. Rider’i^ to dinner: his '‘fins merry walk with the 
ladies alone after dinner, in the garden ; the groitest quantity of strawberries he ever 
saw, and good.” It was then said that only some of the outhouses, and not the man- 
»ion, were built by the Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green. 

Robert Ainsworth, author of the Latin Dictionary which bears his name, kept an 
academy at Betlmal Green. 

Here was a large house said to have been a palace of Bishop Bonner’s, and takcr^ 
down in 1819, in forming Victoria Park. Between 1839 and 1849, there were built 
here ten district churches, principally through the exertions of Dr. Blomfiold, Bishop 
of London : the tenth of these churches (St. Tbomlas’s) was erected at the sole cost of 
a private individual. Silk-weavers live in great numbers at Bethnal Green. 

Nichol-fttrect, Now Kichol-street, Half Nichol-stroet, Nichol-row, Turvil-streot, comprising within th« 
same area nuracroas blind courts and ulleys, form a densely-crowded district in licthnalCirccn. Among 
r*:s inhabitants may be found street vendors of every kind of produce, travellers to fairs, tramps, 
dog-fanciers, dog-stealers, men and women sharpers, shoplifters and pickpockets. It abounds with 
the young Arabs of the streets, and its outward moral degradation Is at once apparent to any one 
who passes that way. Here the police are certain to bo found, day and night, their presence being 
required to (jucll riots and to preserve decency. Sunday is a day much devoid to pet pigeons and 
to bird-singing clubs : prizes arc given to such os excel in note, and a ready sale follows each 
award. Time thus employed was formerly devoted to oock-iighting. In this locality, twenty-live 
years ago, an cnipl^er of labour, Mr. Jonathan Duthoit, made an attempt to influence the people for 
good by the hire of a room for meeting purposes. The first attendance consisted of one person. Per- 
sistent efforts were, however, made; other rooms have from time to time been taken and enlarged ; iiere 
is a Hall for Christian instruction; and another fur Kducationol purposes; lilustratod Lectures are 
delivered ; a Loan Library has been estql^lishv'd, also a Clothing Club and Penny liank, and Training 
Classes fur iudustriui purposes. — Atheuaum, 
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BETSLSM OjR BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL. 

rpHE history of the word Bedlam^ by which this HospitiA was called^ withif! recollec- 
JL tion, has been the subject of much curious inquiry, Ou# lexicographers commoqj|y 
refer its Introductipn into our language to the conversion of a religious houoe 
of this name into a lunatic asylum, or about 320 years ago. The word Sedlem^ 
however, occurs in Tyndale^s quarto testament, twenty or two-and-twenty years 
before the above date; and Mr. Gairduer haA proved it to have been so applied 
still earlier 

It Is quite true, says Mr. Galrdner, that the Hospital was panted to the City of tiOndon for the 
purpose to which it is still applied, either by Henry the Kighth or Edward the Sixth ; but it is a mis- 
take to suppose it had never boon so used before. The royal grant changed the government of the 
hospital, not its use. Monastic institutions, whatever evils they may have been answerable for, were 
undoubtedly the medium of much practical good that we seldom ^ive them credit for, and to mental 
and bodily disease they offered such assistance as the skill and science of the age afforded. 1 have 
myself mot with a passage In the works of Tyndale's great opponent, Sir Thomas More, who died 
even before (i^martyr, too, though fotsu different cause), which proves beyond a doubt that Bethlehem. 
Hospital was a place for lunatics before the dissolution of the religions houses. “Think not," he 
says, in his treatise De Quattior Nooittsimis (page 73 of his English works), — “ Think not that every 
tiling is plesant that iften for madnes luugho at. For tl^ou shalt in Bedleem sec one laugh at thd 
knocking of his own bed against a post, and yet there is little pleasure therein." 

Bethlem Hospital originatt^d in an establishment founded as a Priory of Canons, 
with brethren and sisters,*' in 1246, by Simon Fitz-Mary, a sheriff of London ; toward^ 
which he gave all his lands in St.. Botolph without Bishopsgate, being ^he spot after- 
wards known as Old Bethlem, now Liverpool-street. 'Fhis priory stood on the cast 
side of Moorfielda, from which it was divided by a deep ditch. It is described as “ an 
Hospital *’ in 1330 ; in 1346 it was received under the protection of the City of London, 
who purchased the patronage, lands, and tenements in 1546 ; and in the same year, 
Henry VII 1. gave the Hospital to the City, though not before he had endeavoui*cd to 
sell it to them : it was united to Bridewell Hospital in 1557. 

Bethlem is, however, first mentioned as an hospital for lunatics in 144)2. The 
earliest establishment of the kind in the metropolis appears, from Stow, to have been 
** by Charing Cross,** though when founded is unknown ; “ but it was said that some 
time a king of England, not liking distraught and lunatic people to remain so near his 
palace caused them to be removed farther off to Bethlem ;** to which Hospital the 
site of the house in question belonged till 1830, when it was exchanged with the Crown 
to make way for the improvements at Charing Cross. 

The priory buildings becoming dilapidated, another Hospital was built in 1675-76, 
on the south side of Mooi’fields, north of the London Wall, on ground leased to the 
Governors by the Corporation for 990 years, at 1^. annual rent, if demanded. This, the 
centre of Old Bethlem Hospittd, cost 17,000/., raised by subscription : it was deigned 
by Robert Hooke ; but there is no foundation for the traditional story of its so closely 
resembling the palace of the Tuileries, that Louis XIV., in retaliation, ordered a copy 
of our King's palace at St. James's to be built for his offices. 

This second Bethlem was 540 feet in length and 40 feet in breadth ; it was sur- 
rounded by gardens, in one of whtch the convalescent lunatics were allowed to walk ; 
the whole was enclosed by a high wall and gates ; the posterns of tfie latter were sur- 
mounted with two finely -sculptured figures of Raving and Melancholy Madness, by 
Caius Gabriel Cibber, the father of Colley. 

In 1733, two wings were added for incurable patients. In 1764, the Hospital ^ 
described as consisting cliiefly of two galleries, one over the other, divided !h the 
middl e by two iron gates, so that all the men were placed at one end of the house and 
nil the women at the other ; there was also ** a bathing-place tor the patients, so con- 
trived as to be a hot or cold bath.*' The Hospital then held 160 patients. The 
favourite resort of the poor inmates was the Fore-street end of the building, from the 
windows of which wo have seen them look out upon the unafilictcd passengers in the 
streets below. Here Nat Lee, the tragic poet, was confined four yeai's; he did 
not live long after his release. Hero too was confiiitd Oliver Cromwell’s gigantic |xirter, 
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who is traditionally said to have been the ongiiial of one of Cibbei^s flgureij, Hannah 
Snell, the female soldier, who received a pension for wounds receivetl at the siege of 
Pondicherry, died a jmtient of Bethlem, in Tom o' Iledlam” was the name 

given to certain ont^door patients, for whom iwm could not be found in the Hospital. 
They upon theii^anns fnetal plates, licensit^ them to go a-lK?gging, which many 
cunning hnj)ostors adopted, until a caution from the Governor put a stop to the fraud. 

•In 1799, the Hospital was reported by a committee to be in a very bad condition : 
it had Jbeen built in sixteen months, upon part of the City ditch filled in with rubbisli, 
so that it was requisite to shore-up and undorpiin the walls. At length it was resolved 
► to rebuild the Hospital; and in 1810 its site, 2^ acres, was exchanged for about 11 
acres in St. George's Fields, including the gardens of the infamous Dog and Duck. 
Tlie building fund was increased by grants of public money, and benefactions, from the 
Corporation, City companies, and private individuals. The fii'st stone of the new 
edifice, for 200 patients, was laid in April 1812, and complctcil in August 1815, at a 
cost of 122,572A 8^., the exact sum raised for the purpose. It was built from three 
prize designs, superihtended by the lute Mr. Lewis : it consists of a centre and two 
wings, the entrance being btuicath a hexastyle Ionic portico of six columns, with the 
royal arms in the pediment, and underneath the Tmttto : — Hen. viii. * fun- 

DATVM • civiFM * LABGiTAS * PEK FECIT. Two wiiigs, for whicli the Government 
advancoil 25,144/., wwe appropriated to criminal lunatics. Other buildings have since 
iK^en added, for J 66 patients, by Sydnej' Sinirkc, A.H.A., tlie first stone of which was 
laid July 26, 1838, when a public breakfast was given at a cost of 464/. 8.v. to the 
Viospital, and a narrative of the proceedings was printed at a charge to the charity of 
140/. 'fbe ejitire building is three stories in height, and 897 feet in length. To tlie 
centre was added a large and lofty dopie in 1845; the diameter is 37 feet, ami it is 
about 150 feet in height from the ground. The Hospital and grounds extend to eight 
acres ; the adjoining three acres being devoted to the House of Occupition, a branch 
of Bridewell Hospital. 

In the oiitrance-hall are placed Cibber's two statues, from the old Hospital : they 
are of Portland stone, and were restored by the younger Bacon in 1814; they are 
screened by curtains, which are only withdrawn upon public occasions: some of the 
irons formerly used are also shown as cttrioxiiies. The liasement and three floors are 
divided into galleries. The improved management was introduced about 1816. The 
patients employ themselves in knitting and tailoring, in laundry-work, at the needle, 
and in embroidery ; the women have pianos and occasionally dance in the evening ; the 
men liave billiards and bagatelle tables, newspapers, and periodicals ; and they play in 
the grounds at trap-ball, cricket, flves, leap-frog, Ac. Others work at their trades, in 
which, though dangerous wcajx)ns have been entrusted to them, no mischief has en- 
sued, and the employment often induces speedy cure. The railcd-in fire-places and 
the bone l^nives are almost the only visible peculiarities ; there are cells lined and 
floored with cork and india-rubber for refractory patients* The building is fire-proof 
throughout, and warmed by hot air and water. 

From the first reception of lunatics into Bethlem, their condition and treatment 
was wretched in the extreme. In a visitation of 144)3 are mentioned iron chains with 
locks and keys, and manacles and stocks. In 1598, the house was rci)ortetl so loath- 
some and so filthily kept, as not fit to be entered ; and the inmates were termed 
prisoners. In a record of 1619 are expenses of straw and fetU'rs. Up to the year 
1770, the public were admitted to see the lunatics at \d. each, by which the Hospital 
derived a revenue of at least 400/. a. year: hence Bethlem became one of “the sights 
of London;" and such was the misc’hief occasioned by this brutal and degrading prac- 
tice, that, to prevent disturbances, the porter was annually sworn a constable, and 
attended with other servants to keep order. So late as 1814, the rooms restunbled 
dog-kcnncls ; the female patients clmined by one arm or leg to the wall, were covered 
by a blanket-gown only, the feet being naked ; and they lay upon straw. The male 
patients were chained, handcuffed, or locked to the wall ; and chains were universally 
Bulistituted for the strait- waistcoat. One Nwris, stated to be refractory, was chained 
by a strong iron ring, riveted round his ne<*.k, his arms piinoned by an iron bar, and 
bis waist similarly secured, so that be could only advance twelve inches from the walb 
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tlie length of his chain ; and thns ho hadjbeen ** encaged and chained more than twolvs 
; ** yet he read books of various hinds^ the newspapers dally, and conversed ration* 
ally : a drawing was made of Norris in his irons, and he was visited by several members 
of Parliament, shortly after which lie dliod, doubtless from the <^uel treatment he had 
received. This case led to a Parliamentary inquiry, in ISfS, which brought %bout the 
adoption of a new method of treatment in Bethlem ; althougli^ in two years, 660^. were 
expended from the Hospital funds in opposing the bill requisite for the benedc^il 
change. • 

The last female lunatic released from her fetters was a most violent patient, who 
liad been chained to her bed eight years, her irons riveted, she being so dangerous that 
the matron feared being murdered if she released her ; in May 1838, she was still in 
the New Hospital, and was the only patient permitted to sleep at night with her door 
unlocked ; the slightest appearance of restraint exasperated her ; but on her release 
she became tranquil, and happy in nursing two dolls given to her, which she imagined 
to be her children. « 

The criminal lunatics were formerly maintained and clothed her© at the expense of 
Government, and cost nearly 4fi00l, a year. Most of the criminals were conhned 
for murder,^ committed or attempted. Amongst them was Margaret Nicholson for 
attempting to stab George HI. ; she died hero in 1828, having been confined forty% 
two years. In 1841, died James Hadfiold, who had been confined here since 1802, for 
shooting at George III., at Drury Lane Theatre. He was a gallant dragoon, and his 
face was seamed with scars got in battle before his crime : bo employed himself with 
writing verses on the death of his birds and cats, his only society In his long and w*ear^’« 
ing imprisonment. Many , including Edward Oxford, who so nearly assassinaiAcd the Queen, 
in 1840 ; Macnaughten, who murdered Sir HobdHi Peel’s secretary, at Charing Cross ; 
and the celcbi*ated Captain Johnston, who under such terrible circumstances killed all 
the crew of his ship, the Tofy ; were kept at Bethlehem, but have been removed to the 
great Broadmoor Asylum, built by Government near the Wellington College Station 
of the South Eastern liailway. 

Betblern stands in eleven acres of ground, which is judiciously laid out. It was placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Commissioners in Lunacy in 1853. In 1841 only 23*60 
per cent, of the patients attended chapel on Sunday, and there was a weekly average 
of 2*64 per cent, under restraint ; in 1862, 55 per cent, attended chapel, and 
restraint had been for several years unknown. Of the 115 curable patients in the 
hospital in 1862 only eight were unemployed, and of the 61 incurables 24. The 
annual cost of maintenance, furniture, and clothing was about 36^. in 1862. Tlie 
following cases are inadmissible lunatics : those who liavo been insane for more than 
twelve months ; who have been discharged nneured from other hospitals ; afflicted with 
idiotcy, palsy, or epileptic or convulsive flts, or any dangerous disease. The patients 
are not allowed to remain more than one year ; preferenoe is given to patiemta ef the 
educated classes, to secure accommodation for whom no one will be received w'ho is 
tt proper object for admission into a county lunatic asylum. 

Although Bethlem receives only those cases of madness which it deems most likely 
to terminate in recovery ; of these simxde and select cases nearly 40 per cent, (including 
deiiths) are eventually discharged from Bedlam unrelieved. ** The annual rate of mor- 
tality in Bethlem is 7 per cent. ; in other asylums, from 13 to 22 per cent.’’ — {Registrar* 
OeneraVs Report^ 1850.) 

The income of Bethlem and Bridewell Hospitals amounts to about 33,000/. per 
annum, mostly tbe accumulation of private benevolence. ^ 

From November 22, 1841, Bethlem Hospital, with its purlieus and approaches# was 
consid red to be within the rules of the Queen’s Bench, by an order of that Court, 
until their abolition. 

Patients are admitted by petition to the Governors from a near relation or friend ; 
forms to be obtained at the Hospital. Xhe visiting days are two Mondays in each 
month ; for taking in and discharging patients, every Friday. 

Strangers are admitted, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Tliursdays, and Fridays, to view 
the Hospital by Governors’ orders ; and foreigner^ and Members of Parliament by 
orders from the president, treasurer, or Secretary of State/ but the average yearly 
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namhor of vi$itx>r8 does not exceed 550. Still, lew sights can bo more interesting than the 
present condition of the interior of Bcthlem. The iorupulous cleanliness of the house, the 
deci^nt attire of the patients, and the unexpectedly small number of those under restraint, 
(sometimes not one pf^son tj^iroughout the buiidil«g), load the visitors, not unnaturally, 
to conchi(iu that the manngeinent of lunatics has hero attained perfection ; while tbo 
qpiet and decent demeatlour of the inmates might almost make him doubt that he is 
really in a madhouse. The arrangements, however, are comparatively, in some in- 
stances, defective : the building being partly on the plan of the old Hospital in Moor- 
, fields, in long galleries, with a view to the coercive system there pursued, is, conse- 
quently, ill adapted to the present improved treatment. 

Above the door of the entrance-Iodge are sculptured the arms of the IlospitiiJ,— two hart gable, 
a, file of Jive poinh gulet, on a chief' azure an itoile of eixteen rage or, charged with a plate, thereon a 
erase of the third, between a human tkull placed on a cup, on the dexter tide, and a batkei qf iVatteU 
kread, all of the fifth, on the timaier, 

liishop Tanner observes, however, that he was informed by John Anstis, darter King of Arms, that 
the ensigns were. Argent., two bars sable, a label of three points gules, ou a chief azure a comet with 
ten rays or, oppressed with a torteau charged with a plain cross of the field, between a chalice or, with 
an hosty of the first, and a basket of the same. With respect to any signification to be assigned to 
these bearings, there is, probably, no positive information cxtai\K; but, supposing them to be really 
ancient, it may be observed, that the bars and file In the principal part of the shield werr, most likely, 
the arms of Simon Fitz-Mary, the founder, which would accomit for their very prominent situation. 
The i^loilc, or blazing stiir, ou the blue chief, evidently refers to the star seen inithe sky at the birth of 
Christ, which led the wise men to Bethlehem, and, therefore, properly became its peculiar badge; 
whilst the cross in the centre indicates the crucifixion of the Saviour for all mankind. The basket of 
bread has, probably, also an allusion to Bethlehem; since the best translation of that word is con- 
tr.dcred to be “the house of bread,'* as implying a fertile soil in the production of barley and wheat, 
notii-ed in the book of Buth, chapter il. ; but, as wastell cakes were, anciently, CHpeclally used in 
Christian eercnipnies and festivals, they might be designed os the English emblem of the birtti-placc of 
the Lord. Perhaps, no satisfactory signification can be assigned to the present bearing of a enp con- 
taining a skull ; but if the blazon of these t ‘ras, given by Anstis to Bisnop Tanner, be accepted, the 
ehaltce, surmounted by the consecrated wafer, will then be mtended for the usual ecclesiastical figure 
of the sacrament : and, perhaps, also expresses that the Saviour, born at Bethlehem, the house of 
broad, was “ tlie living bread which came down fmm heaven." Upon the same principle of interpre- 
tation, however, if the star be regarded as indicating Christ and his passion, the cup with the hkull 
might be meant to designate, the “death which he tasted for every man,*' in the cup of his own sutler- 
itigs at Gethsemanc, and at Golgotha, “the place of a skull." Another armorial ensign, assigned to 
the ancient hospital of Bethlehem, is. Azure, an dtoile of eight points or ; and the connexion ikdwcen 
this foundation and that of Bridewell, which Is under the same governor, is indicated by the latter 
bearing the star of Bethlehem, on a chief azure, between two fiuurB>de>lis. — Famphlet bg Feter Laurie, 
Maq., LL,B,i prioatelg printed. 


BILLINGSGATE 

I S stated to tiilce its nanio from having been the gate of Bolin, a king of the Britons, 
about 400 B.c. But this rests upon no better authority than (icoflrey of Mon- 
mouth, and is doubted by Stow,’ who suggests that the gate was called from some 
owner named Beling or Billing : Stow describes it as a large water-gate, port, or 
harlx>rough for ships and boats, commonly arriving there with fish, both fresh and 
salt, fl^uell-tishcs, salt, oranges, onions, and other fruits and roots, wheat, rye, and grain 
of divers sorts, for the service of the City. ' It has been a quay, if not a market, for 
nearly nine centuries — since the customs were paid here under Ethelred IL, a.u. 979 j 
and fishing-boats paid toll here, according to the biws of Atlielstan, who died 940 
Its present appropriation dates from 1699, when, by an Act of William III., it was 
made ** u free and open market for all sorts of fish*;” and was fixed at the western 
extremity of the Cu.stoin House, a short distance below London Bridge. 

The Market, for many years, consisted of a collection of wooden pent-liousoB, rude 
sheds, and benches : it commenced at three oVdock a.m. in the summer and five in the 
v.nnter ; in the latter season it was a strange scene, its large fiaring <^-lamp8 showing 
a erf^d struggling amidst a Babel din of vulgar tongues, such as rendered Billings- 
gate ” a byword for low abuse : ** opprobrious, foul -mouth language is Cfdled Billings- 
gate discourse.” — (Martin’s Dictionary, 1764, second edit.) In Bailey^s Dictionary 
we have ** a Billings^afe, a scoldmg, impudent slut.*’ Tom Brown gives a very coarse 
picture of her character; and Addison refers to " debates which firequently arise among 
the ladles of the British fishery.” She wore a strong stuff gown, tucked up, and show* 
ing a large quilted petticoat ; her hair, cap, and bonnet fiattened into a mass by carry- 
ing a basket upon her head; her coarse, cracked cry, and brawny limbs^ and 
bloated face, completing a portrait of the ** fish-fag ” of other days. 
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Not only has the virago disappeared, but the market-plaoe has been rebuilt, and its 
bii8*ine«SB regulated by the City authoryjiesf with especial referemie to the condition of 
the iish ; and in 181<9 was commenced the further extension of the market. There is 
no crowding, elbowing, screaming, or^ghting, as heretofore ; coilbe has greatly super« 
seded spirits ; and a more orderly scene of business can licarcel^ be imagii^d. The 
market is daily, except Sundays, at live A.K., summer and vj^nter, announced by ring- 
ing a bell, the only relic of the olden rule. The fishing- vessels reach the quay during 
the night, and are moored alongside a Heating wharf, which rises and falls with tlie 
tide. The oystor-boats are berthed by themselves, the name of the oyster cargo is 
painted upon a board, whore they are measured out to purchasers, 'fhe other fish are 
carried ashore in baskets, and there sold, by Dutch auction, to fishmongei‘s, whose 
carts are waiting in the adjoining streets. The wholesale market is now over; the 
hummarees supply the costermongers, &c. 

All fish is sold by tale, except oysters and shell-fish, which are sold by measure, and 
salmon by weight. In February and March, about thirty boxes of salmon, each one 
cwt., arrive at Billingsgate per day ; the quantity gradually increases, until it amounts 
in July and August, to 1000 boxes (during one season it reached to 2500 tons) — the 
fish being dliost when it is lowest in price. Of lobsters, Mr. Yarrcll states a twelve- 
months’ supply to Jbo 1,904,000 ; of turbots, 87,958. I'ho speculation in lobsters is 
very great : in 1816, one Billingsgate salesman is knowm to have lost 1200^. per 
week, for six weeks, by lobsters. ! Periwinkles are shipped from Glasgow, fifty or 
sixty tons at a time, to Liverpool, and sent thence by railway to London, where better 
profits are obtained, even after paying so much sea and land carriage. iSometimes 
there is a marvellous glut of fish : thus, in two days from 90 to lOOAons of plaici;, 
soles, and sprats have been landed at BilUngsgut#, and sold at two and three lbs. a 
penny ; soles, 2ef. ; large plaice. Id. each. 

A full season and scarce supply, however, occasionally raise the price enormously ; as 
in the case of four guineas being paid for a lobster for sauce, which, being the only 
one in the market, was divided for two London epicures ! During very rough weather, 
scarcely an oyster can be procured in the metropolis. In the Times^ Nov. 9, 1859, we 
read : “ In consequence of the gales which have recently prevailed, the price of fish 
has risen so much, that cod-fish fetched the enormous sum of 11. 15^., yesterday morn- 
ing in Billingsgate market.” 

Mackerel were, in 1698, first allowed to be cried through the streets on a Sunday ; 
but, by the 9 and 10 Victoria, passed August 3, 1846, the sale of mackerel on a Sunday 
was declared illegal. 

The wholesale fish-trado of Billingsgate having greatly increased in 1854, Mr. 
Bunning, the City architect, completed a sub-market on tlio site of Billingsgate Dock ; 
the carriage of fish by railway to I^ndon having greatly superseded the use of sailing 
vessels for that purpose. A new granite wharf-wall extends the entire river frontage 
of the market ; and the foundations* of the fish-market were constructed on 
the blue clay beneath the bed of the river, without the aid of a coiTer-dain. 

Few persons are awtire of the great consumption of fish in the metropolis. In tlio 
Parliamentary Rej)ort on the Sea Fisheries, 1^6, is a calculation showing that nearly 
ns much fish as beef is consumed jn London. About 90,000 tons of fish are brought 
yearly, of which some 80,000 tons are largo fish, tho remainder Joeing whiting and 
small fish. 

BLACKJ^&IARS 

I S the district between Lndgato ilill and the river Thames ; w'bero anoeptT^/ a 
monastery of Black or Dominican Friars, removed from Holborn in 1276, to a 
piece of ground given them by Gregory Rocksley, Mayor. Tho monastery, church, and 
a mansion were erected with the stone from tho tower of Mouifichet, and from part of 
the City wall. Edward I. and his Queen Eleanor were great benefactors to tho new 
convent. Here the King kept his charters and records ; and great numbers of the 
nobility dwelt in the precinct. In the church, divers parliumonts and other great 
kticeting^ were held. In 1522 the Em}>eror Charles V. of Spain was lodged here by 
Henry VII 1,; and here, 1524, was begun the sittnig of a parliament, a(\jouruoi to the 
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Black Monks at Westminster, and tlierefore called the Black Parliament. Henry’s 
divorce from Katherine of Arragon was deciefed jjiere; and the parliauient which con* 
denmed W olsey, assembled at Blackiriars. The precinct was very extensive, was walled 
Jn, had four gates, and contained many shops, tfje occupiers of which w»ere allowed to 
carry on , their traded alihd'jgh not free of tlie City, privilege maintained even after 
the dissolution of the monasteries. Part of the church was altered and htted up for 
parochial use ; it was destroyed by the Great Fire of 1666, anol the church of St. 
Andrew by the Wardrobe erected in its place. Beneath the Timen office, upon the 
site of the King’s Printing-house, is a frsigment of the Roman wall, upon which is a 
Norman or early English reparation; and upon that are the remains of a passage and 
window, which probably btlongcd to the Blackfriars monastery. 

Taking advantage of the sanctuary privilege. Bichard Burbage and his fellows, 
when ejected from the City, built a playhouse in the Blackfriars precinct, and here 
maintained their ground against the powerful opposition of the City and the Puritans. 
8haks;)eare had a share in this theatre. 

In the volume of ’the Calendar of State Papers, edited by Mr. Bruce, F.S.A., we 
get some irtteresting information of the Blackfriars tl^^atre, part of the site of w^hich 
is still called Playhouse-yard, where was a piece of ground to tume hoaches in.” 
Under the date of Nov. 16, 1633, we find — Notes by Sec. Win^ebank, of business 
transacted at the council this day. — Blackfriars Playhouse. The players demand 
21,000^ The commissioners valued it at near 3000^. The parishioners offer towards 
Uie removing of them 100/. An order of the board to remove the coaches from thence^ 
aiid to lay tlie coachmen of whomsoever by the heels. That no coiichcs stiiy between 
l^aul’s Chain ^nd the Fleet Conduit. The officers to be punished if they do not their 
duties. The Lord Mayor to have hii^commandoisnt directed to him, and every ward* 
to be i,n8werable.” 

Hard by is another Shakspearean locality of note, the town property of the poet, 
first pointed out by Mr. Halliwell — viz., the site of the house purchased by Shak- 
six^are of Henry Walker, in March, 1612-13, the counterpait of the conveyance of 
which is preserved in the Guildhall Library (bought in 1841, for 165/. 15^.,) with 
Shakspeare’s signature attached, and which is there described as ** abutting upon a 
streete loading dounc to Pudlc Wharfe (Black friers), in the east part, right against the 
Kiiige’s Majesties Wardrobe.” Tlie very house was, most probably, destroyed in the 
Great Fire; but the present one stands upon its exact site; and, until these few years, 
it had been tenanted by the Robinson family, to whom Shakspeare leased it. The 
house was bequeathed by the poet to his daughter, Susannah Hall. 

Three eminent painters resided in Blackfriars : Isaac Oliver, the celebrated minia* 
tore-painter, w'ho die<l in 1617, and is buried in St. Anne’s; Cornelius Jansen, the 
portrait-painter, employed by King James I., and who painted Milton at ten years 
old. And Jiere Vandyck was lodged amongst the King’s artists, in 1631, when he 
arrived a second time in London; thither .His Majesty Charles I. frequently went 
by water, and viewed his paintings. The painter kept here a splendid establishment 
and a sumptuous table ; but his luxurious and sedentary life brought on gout ; he died 
here in the Blackfriars, in 1641, and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, with great 
funeral pomp. ^ 

In 1735, the rig;Jit of the City to the jurisdiction of the precinct was dedded in their 
favour in an action against a shalloon and drugget seller, tried in the Court of King’s 
Bench; since which Blackfriars has been one of the precincts of Farringdon Ward. 

At Hnnsdon House, in the Friary, occurred the catastrophe long remembered os 
thfe ** Fatal Vespers.” It was on the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot that some 
800 persons had assembled in a small gallery over the gateway of the lodgings of the 
French ambassador, to hear a sermon from the Jesuit, Father Drury, when the whole 
congregation were precipitated, with tlie timber, plaster, and rubbish, into the vacant 
apartments some 20 feet below. Drury was killed, and with him abqnt 100 persons 
of his congregation; the bodies were buried, coffinless, in two large pits. 

In a Note of Liberties,” in the State Paper Office, we find in a list of persons 

as well honourable as worshipful, inhabiting the Precincts of the Blacke and Whit# 
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Friers/^ in the middle of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, or about the year 1561, the 
following : — ^ * 

The Earl of Lincoln, liord Admirall of England ; the Bishop of Wigome ; the Lord Cohham; the 
lord Cheyniei the Lord Lawarc; the Lord RuBsell; the Lord Clinton; Sir Ambrose Jermyn; Sit 
Nicholas Poynes; Sir Thomas Oerrardo; Sit William Morgan; the Lord Ihickhurst; the Lord Chief 
Justice of England; the Lord Chief Justice of thet'ommon Pleas; the Muster of the tfolles; the 
Queene's Sollicitour; Mr. Thomas Fanshawe; Peter Osborne ; Mr. Powllj, of the Chancery .** 

In Earl-street was the house of the British and Foreign Bible Sex^iety, upon the exact 
site of the premises in which the Committee of six of the forty-seven “ distin^iished 
Bcliolars” ordered by James f. to furnish our present translation of the Bible used to 
meet in the early part of the seventeenth century, to review the whole work ; and 
which was finally revised there by Dr. Smith and Dr. Bilsoii, Bishop of Winchester, 
then approved of by the King, and printed in the year 1611. When the Bible 
Society purchased the above house of Mr. Enderby, there was in it a curious fourpost 
bedstead, carved and painted, and the following inscription in capitals at the head : — 
‘‘ Henri, by the Grace of God, Kynge of Englonde and of Fraunce^ Lordo of Irelonde, 
Defendour of the Faythe, and Supreme Heade of the Churche of all Englonde, 
An. Dmi. MCCCOOXXXIX.^' IJplow the inscription, on each side, is the King’s 
motto, with* the initials of Henry and his Koyal Consort, Anne Boleyn : “ Dieii et 
inon droit." ** H. A new house for the Bible Society was founded in J\ino, 18C6.^ 

In the operations necessary for carrying the Loijdon, Dover, and Chatham Bailway 
from the viaduct across the Thames at Blackfriars, great part of the east side of Bridge- 
street was removed in 1863-4 5 the railway being carried on brick arches parallel 
with the street line; and a large passenger-station, 150 feet in width, was erected. 
In the requisite clearances was rcmovetl the York Hotel, the house wbidh My hie, the 
architect of Blackfriars Bridge, built for bis priimte residence. On its southern fiu‘e, 
in Little Bridge-street, was a medallion, with the initials, “ K. M.," surmounted by 
his crest and the date mdcclxxx. ; the walls of the principal rooms bore several 
medallions of classic figures. Mylne also planned the noble approach to Blackfriars 
Bridge, and superintended the covering of the Fleet ditch. He planned well his 
houses ill Blackfriars, although many of them were altered or rebuilt for insuraiu e 
olBcos. In the house No. 6, opposite the York Hotel, lived Sir Kichard Phillips r 
in the rear. Bride-court, he published his Monthhf Magazine ; and here, as became 
an author-publisher, he formed a considerable collection of pictures, mostly portraits of 
eminent men of letters* 

BLACKWALL, 

O N the north bank of the Thames, and at the eastern extremity of the West India 
Docks, is said to have been originally called Bleakwall, from its exposetl situatimi 
on the artificial bank or wall of the river, through the winding of which it is nearly 
eight miles from the City, though less than half that distance by land. Here, on the 
Brunswick Wharf or Pier, is the handsome Italianized terminus (by Titc) of the 
Blackwall liailway from Fenchurch-street, 4^ miles in length. 

To the large taverns at Blackwall and Greenwich gourmefs flock to cat whitebait, a 
delicious little fish caught in the Beach, and directly ncth^d out of the river into the 
frying-pan. They appear about VJie end of March or early in April, and are taken 
every flood-tide until September. Whitebait are caught by a net ii^a wo<.>den frame, 
the hose having a very small mesh. The boat is moored in the tideway, and the net 
fixed to its side, when the tail of the hose, swimming loose, is from time to time handed 
in to the boat, the end untied, and its contents shaken out. Whitebait were thougl^t 
to be the young of the shod, and were named from their being used iis bait in fij^hing 
for whitings. By aid of comparative anatomy, Mr. Yarrcll, however, proved white- 
bait to be a distinct species, Clupea alba. 

Pennant describes whitebait as esteemed by the lower order of epicures. If this 
account be correct, there must have been a strange change in tlie grade of the epicures 
frequenting Greenwich and Blackwall since l^ennant’s <luys ; for at present the fashion 
of eating whitebait is sanctioned by the highest authorities, from the Court of St. 
James’s in the West to the Lord Mayor and his coj^rt in the East ; besides the philo* 
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Bophers of the Royal Soi-lety ; and her Majesty’s Cabinet Ministers, who wind 
1* irliawioiitiiry session with their ** annual tl^i d|pner,” the origin of which is stated to 
be as follows : — ► 


i' On the banka of DaVonham Lake or Reach, In Esa^x* many years since, there stood a cottage, 
oceupietl hy a princely mJ^chantciamed Preston, a baroiiCT of Seolland and Nova i!$cotia, and sometime 
M.P. for Dover, lie called it his “ fishing cottage,” and often in the spring ho went thither, with afriend 
or two, os a relief to the toils f*f parlitunentary and mercantile duties. HiS most frequent guest was 
the Right lion. George Hose, Secretary of the Treasury, and an Elder Brother of the Trinity House. 
Many a day did these two worthies enjoy at Dagenham Reach; and Mr. Rose once intimated to Sir 
Robert, that Mr. Pitt, of whose friendship they were both justly proud, would, no doubt, delight in 
the comfort of such a retreat. A day was named, and the Premier was Invited; and he was so well 
pleased with his reception at the “ fishing cottage”— they were nil two if not three bottle men — that, on 
taking leave, Mr. Pitt rea^lily accepted an Invitation for the following year. For a few years the Premier 
continued a visitor, always accompanied by Mr. George liose. But the distance was considerable , the 
going and coming were soniewliat inconvenient for the First Minister of the Crown. Sir Robert Prest on, 
however, had hisVeincdy, and he prt>poacd that they should In future dine nearer London. Greenwich 
was suggested : wc do not hear of Whitebait in the Dagenham dinners; and its introduction, probably, 
dates from the removal to Greenwich. The party of three was now increased to four; Mr. Pitt being 
I)crmittcd to bring I-iord Camden. Soon after a fifth guest was invited — Mr, Charles Long, afterwards 
Lord Farnborongh. Ail were still the guests of Sir Robert Preston ; but, one by one, other notables 
were invitcd--all Tories — and, at lust, i.-ord Camden considerately remarked, that, as they were all 
d ning at a tavern, it was but fair that Sir Robert Preston should be relieved ftom the expense. It was 
tlioii arranged that the dinner should be given, as usual, bv Hii«Kobert Preston, that ^ to say, at his 
iiiwtatioii ; and he insisted on still contributing a buck ana champagne; the rest of the charges were 
tlicn eforth defrayed by the several guests, and, on this plan, the meeting continued to take place 
'amiually till the death of Mr* Pitt, • 

Sir Robert was requested, next year, to summon the several guests, the list of whom, by this time, 
included most of the Cabinet Ministers. The time for meeting was usually after Irinity Monday, a 
short period before the end of the Session. By degrees the meeting, wldch was originally purely gastro- 
liomic, appears to have assumed, in consequence of the long roign of the Tories, a political, or semi* 
pol ideal charaefer. Sir Robert Preston died; but Mr. Long, now Lord Farnl>orough, undertook to 
summon the senarsl guests, the list of whom was furnished by Sir Robert Preston’s private secretary. 
Hitherto, the invitations had been sent privately: now they were despatched in Cabinet boxes, and the 
party was, certainly for some time, limited tb the members of the Cabinet.— Commanicafsd to ike Timee, ’ 


All important thing to bo noticed is the vast extent of iron shipbuilding carried on 
here, an art of construction but of thirty ycars^ growth* A great portion of Black- 
wall and the Isle of Dogs is occupied in this building trade, with its clanking boiler- 
works, and its Cyclopean foundries and engineering shops, in winch steam is iheprimum 
mohile. 

In tlie East India Docks, at Black wall, arrived, April, 1848, a large Chinese Junk^ 
the first ever seen in England. 


BLIND^SCHOOL {THE), 

O R the School for the Indigent Blind, was established in 1799, at the Dog and Duck 
premises, St. George's Fiehls ; and for some time received only fifteen blind 
persons. The site being required by the City of London for the building of Bethlem 
Ilospitiil, about two acres of ground were allotted oppo.site the Obelisk, and there a 
]iljiin schoql-house for Uie blind was built. In 1826, the Sch(X)l was incorporated; and 
in the two following years three legacies* of 500/. each, and one of 10,000/., were 
bcH(ueatI»ed to the establishment. In 1834, additional ground was purchased, and the 
school-house remodelled, so as to form a portion of a more extensive edifice in the 
T'lulor or domestic Gothic .style, designed by John Newman, F.S.A. The tower and 
g.itewMy in the north front are very picturesque ; the School will now accommodate 
22J inmiites- Th^ pupils are clothed, lodged, aiifi boarded, and receive a religiou.s 
and industrial education ; so that many of them have been returned to their families 
able to earn from 6.sr. to 8.y. per week. Applicants are not received uTider twelve, nor 
above thirty, years of ago ; nor if they have a greater degree of sight than will enablo 
theuLto distinguish light from darkness. The admission is by votes of the subscribers; 
and persons between tlie ages of twelve and eighteen have been found to receive the 
greatest benefit from the instruction. 

The pujnls may lie seen at work between ten and tw'elvo A.M., and two and five P.M., 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. The women and girls are employed in knitting 
st(x*king3 iind needlework ; in spinning, and making household and body linen, netting 
^ilk, and in fine basket-making ; besides wrorkirtg baby*hoods, bags, purses, watch- 
pockets, &c., of tasteful design, both in colour and form. T^he women are remarkiibly 
juick in supcrintetiding the pupils. ** The men and boys make wicker baskets, cradle^ 
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d' dluniipcrs; rope dcx>r-inat8 and worsted^ rugs j and they make all the slices for the 
inmtitcs of the School. Reading is moiAly taught by Alston's raised orenibossed letters, 
in which have been printed the Old and New Testament, and the Liturgy, Roth 
males and females are remarkably cheerful in their employment : 4*licy have great taste* 
and aptness for music, and they are instructed in it, nof as a mere amuseiflent, but 
with a view to engagements as organists and teachers of psrtxnody ; and once a year 
they perform a concert of sacred music in the chapel or mnsic-r<x)m : the public are 
admitted by tickets, the proceeds from the sale being added to the funds df the 
institution. An organ and pianoforte are provided for teacliing; and above each of 
the inmates of the males' working-room usually hangs a fiddle. They receive, as pocket- 
money, part of their earnings , and on leaving the school, a sum of money and a set of 
tools, for their respective trades, are given to them. 

Among the other Charities for the Blind is the munificent bequest of Mr. Charles 
Day (of the firm of Day and Martin, High Hollwrn), who died in 1836, leaving 
100,000/. fur the benefit of persons afllicted, like himself, with loss 4 )f sight ; the divi- 
dends and interest to be disbursed in sums, of not less than 10/., or more than 20/., 
per year, to each blind person, ttie selection being left to Trustees: the Charity is 
named « The Blind Man's Fund," 


BREWE111B8. 

great Breweries of London are described by Sto%v, in 1598, as for the most^^ 
J. part remaining ^^near to the friendly water of Thames," which was long 
thought to bo superior to any other for brewing ; but Richardson, an experienced 
authority, alleges tliis to be a mistake, as some the principal brewers find the New 
River water equally good ; they have also been at great expense in sinking wells upon 
their own premises. In the Annual Register for 1760 the London lx»er trade is traced 
from the Revolution down to the accession of George the Third. The great ina'case 
in the trade appears to date from the origin of Porter. 

“Prior to the jesar 1730, publicans were in the habit of selling ale, beer, and twononny, and the 
'thirsty souls' of that day were accustomed to combine cither of these in a drink called hali-and-half. 
From this they proceeded to spin ‘three threads,* as they called it, or to have their glosses filled from 
each of the three taps. In the year 1730, however, a certain publican, named Horwood, to save himself 
the trouble of making this triune mixture, brewed a liquor intended to ijiiitatc the taste of the * three 
threads,* and to this he applied the term ‘entire.* This concoction was approved, and being puffed as 
good porter's drink, it speedily came to be called Porter itself ." — Quarterly Jieciew^ 1864. 

By Act of Parliament, beer and porter can only be made of malt and hops, the great 
council of the nation having omitted all mention of the water, which the brewers liavd 
added as a necessary ingredient. It has been well said that all nations know that 
London is the place where porter was invenietl; and Jews, Turks, Germans, Negrrics, 
Persians, Chinese, New Zetdanders, Esquimaux, Copper Indians, Yankees, and Spanish 
Americans, are united in one feeling of respect for the native city of the mast ciiiver- 
sally favourite liquor the world has ever khown. 

The increase of brewers has kept pace with London's increase in other respects. 
Whitbread's Brewery, in Chiswell-street, Finsbury, dates more than two centuries 
back : we find it at the head of the list in 1787 ; and so it cor» tinned until 18C>6 in 
the Riclure of London^ for wWch year Whitbread* s is described as the largest 
Brewery in the metrop^dis, the year's browing of Porter being above ^200,000 barrels. 

“ There is one stone cistern/' says the account, “that contains 3(i00 barrels ; and there are 49 Inrge 
oak vat^ some of which contain 3600 barrels; one is 27 feet in height and 22 reel in diameter. There 
are three boilers, each of which holds about 6000 barrels. One of air. Watt's steam-enginps works the 
machinery. It pumps the water, wort, and beer; grinds the malt, stirs the maj«h -tubs, and raises Pje 
casks out of the cellars. It is able to do the work of seventy horses, though it is of a small size^being 
only a twenty-four inch cylinder, and does not make more noise than a spiuning-whccl. Whether tho 
magnitude or ingenuity of contrivance is considcied, this Itrcwery is one ot the greatest curiosities that 
is to be anvwhete seen ; and little Jess than half a million sterling is employed in machinery, buildings, 
and materuilB,** 

To the Brewery of Ra/rclay^ Rerlcins and Co,^ in Park -street, Southwark, has, how- 
ever, attached a greater celebrity, from its great extent. It may be inspected by a 
letter of introduction to the proprietors; and a great number of the foreigners of 
distinction who visit the metropolis avail themselves of such permissiou. The 
Brewery and its appurtenances occupy about twelve acres of ground, immediately 
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adjoining* Banksitla, and extending from the land-arches of Southwark Bridge nearly 
Juilf of the distance to those of London liridge. Within the Brevrery walls is said 
to be inoliidetl /A<9 A'i/e of the famous Globe Theatre^ ** which Shakspeare has bound se 
. closely up with his own history.” In an accou^jb of the neigh hour ho(wI, dated 17115, it 
is statcck that ** the i5issago*\\ Inch led to the Globe Tavern, of which the playhouse 
formed a part, w'as, till Y|ithin these few years, known by the name of Olobe-alley, and 
tipon its site now stands a large storehouse for Porter.” Wc are inclined to reg^ird 
tins .'?videnoe merely as traditional. However, the last Globe Theatre w'as taken 
down about the time of the Commonwealth; and so late as 1720, Maid-lane (now called 
New Park-street), of which Globe-alley was an ofislioot, was a long, straggling place, 
with ditches on each side, the passage to the houses being over little bridges with 
little garden-plots before them (Slrype^s Sioiv), 

Early in tlio last century there was a Brewery here, comparatively very small ; it 
then belonged to a Mr. Halsey, who, on retiring from it with a large fortune, sold it to 
the elder Mr, Thrale ; ho became Sheriff of Surrey and M.P. for Southwark, and died 
in 1758. About tin's time the produce of the Brewery was 30,000 barrels a year. 

r. Thi*alc’s son succeeded him, and found the Brewery i^> profitable and secure an income, 
tliat, although educated to other tastes and habits, ne did not part with it ; yet the 
Ih ewory, through Thrale’a unfortunate speculation elsewhere, was. at one time, accord- 
iug to Mrs. Thrale, 130,(K)0/. in debt, besides borrowed money ; but in nine years every 
shilling was paid. Thrale was the warm friend of Dr. Johnson, who, from 1705 to the 
^brewer’s death, lived partly in a house near the Brewery, and at his villa at Streatliam, 
Before the fire at the Brewery, in 1832, a room was pointed out, near the entrance gate- 
way, which the Doctor used as a study. In 1781 Mr. Tlirale died, and his executors, 
of whom Johnson was one, sold the Vrewery to David Barclay, junior, then tlie head 
of the hanking firm of Barclay and Co., for the sum of 135, (XK)/. « Wo are not here,” 

said Johnson, on the day of the sale, ** to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the 
potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.” While on his tour to the 
Hebrides, Johnson mentioned that Thrale paid 20,000/ a year to the revenue, 
and that he had four vats, each of which held 1600 barrels, above 1000 
h<»gsheads. David Bart'lay placed in the brewing firm his nephew from America, 
Bobert Barclay, who became of Bury Hill; and Mr. Perkins, who had been 
in Mr. Thrale’s establishment — hence the firm of ^‘Barclay and Perkins.” Robert 
Barclay was succeeded by his son, Charles Barclay, who sat in Parliament for South- 
wark ; and by his sons and grandsons. Forty years since, the Brewery was of great 
extent ; in 1832 a great portion of the old premises was destroyed by fire, but w^as 
rebuilt, mostly of iron, stone, and brick. The premiKses extend from New Park-street, 
southward, through Park-street, both sides of which are the Brewery buildings, con- 
nected hy a light sus|)ension bridge ; to the right is the vast brewhouse and principal 
entrance. ^There are extensive ranges of malt-houses extending northward, with a 
wharr to Baukside. From the roof of nearly the middle of the premises may be had ft 
bird’s-eye view of the whole. 

The water used for brewing is pumped up by a steam-engine through a large iron 
main, which passes under the malt warehouses, and leads to the '‘liquor-backs,” two 
cast-iron cisterns, on erJumns, reaching an elevatioi\ of some 40 feet. By this moans 
the estabUshment may be supplied with water for brewing to the extent of a hundred 
thousand gallons daily. There is on the premises an Artesian well 367 feet deep; but 
its water, on account of its low temperature, is principally used for cooling the beer in 
hot weather. 

•3'he machinery is worked throughout the Brewery by steam. The furnace-shaft is 
10 feet below the surface, and 110 feet above; and, by its great height, denotes the 
situation of this gigantic establishment among the forest of Southwark chimneys. 

The malt is deix>sitcd in enormous bins, each of the height or depth of an ordinary 
three-storied house. The rats are kept in check by a standing army of catii, who are 
regularly fed and maintained. 

The malt is conveyed to be ground in tin buckets upon an endless leather band 
(“ Jacob's Ladder”) ; and thus carried to the height of 60 or 70 feet, in the middle of 
the Great Brewhouse, built entirely Vf iron and brick, and lighted by eight largo and 
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loffy windowfi. The Brewhouse is 225 feet long by 60 in width, and of prodigious 
height, with an elaborate iron rooft thc^roportions reminding ns of Westminster Hall. 
Within this compass are complete sets of brewing apparatus, perfectly distinct in 
themselves, but connected with the gr^t supply of malt from ^ove, of water from » 
below, and of motive force from tbe steam-engine behind, vi4lt coolers, ferment^ig vats, 
&c. Each of the copper boilers cost nearly 5000/,, and consistj of a furnace, a globular 
copper bolding 320 barrels, and a cylindrical cistern to contain 120 barrels, an arrange* 
mciit equally beautiful and useful from its compactness and the economy of •heat, 
'rhere is no continuous floor j but looking upwards, whenever the steamy vapour per- 
mits, there may be seen at various heights, stages, platforms, and flights of stairs, all 
subsidiary to the Cyclopean piles of brewing vessels. The coals, many tons per day, 
are drawn up from below by iickle, and wheeled along a railway. 

" The hot water ta drawn from one of the copper boilers to the corresponding mash- vat below ; and 
machinery working from a centre on a cog-rail that extends over the circumference of the vat, stirs the 
malt. The mosh-vat has a false bottom, which in due time lets oif the wort through small holes to an 
undcr-pan, whence it is pumj^d back to the emptied copper, from whence it receives the hot water, and 
there, mixed with hops, it is boiled, and again run off into a vast ciNtern, whore passing through a 
perforated !)ottom, it leaves the hops, and is pumped through the cooliug tubes or refrigerators into the 
open cooler, and thence to the termcntiiig eases ; whence, in a few days, it is drawn off into casks, again 
fermented, and^hen clearer put into the large vat.** 

The surface of one^of the Ibnnenting cases nearly filled is a strange sight : the yeast 
rises in rock-like masses, which yield to the least wind, and the gas hovers in pungent 
mistiness over the ocean of beer. The largest vat will contain about 3500 barrels of 
p()i*ter, which, at the retail price, would yield 0000/. The “ Great Tun of Heidelberg^* ^ 
would hold but half this quantity. 

Nearly every portion of the heavy toil is accomplished by the steam-engine. The 
malt is conveyed from one building to another, e»cn across the street, by machinery, 
and again to the crushing rollers and mash vat. The cold and hot water, the wort and 
beer, are pumped in various directions, almost to the exclusion of human exertions. 
With so much machinery and order, few men comparatively arc required for the 
enormous brewing of 3000 bushels of malt a day, Tlie stables are a pattern of order. 
The name of each horse Is painted upon a board over the rack of each stall. The horses 
are mostly from Flanders, are about 200 in number, and cost from 70/. to 80/. eacli. 

Truman, Manhury, Buxton, Co/s Brewery is situated in Brick -lane, Spital fields, 
and covers nearly six acres of gi*ouud. Here are two mash tuns, eacli to contain 800 
barrds, the mashing being performed by a revolving spindle with huge arms, like a 
chocolate- mill. The wort is then pumped into large coppers, of which there are live, 
containing from 300 to 400 barrels each ; it is then l>oiled with the hops, of which often 
two tons are used in a day. The boiling beer is now pumped up to the cooler on the 
roof of the brewery, which presents a black sm of 32,000 square feet, partly open to 
tlie air. There are sixteen large furnace-chimneys connected with this brewery, the 
smoke of which is consumed by Juckes’s apparatus. There is a vast cooperage for the 
80,000 barrels ; a farrier's, millwright's, carpenter's and wheelwright’s shop ; a painter's 
shop for sign-boards; all which surround the central gear or beer -barrel dept^t. Tlie 
malt bins are 20 feet across and 35 deep. The stables are of great extent, and there 
are a score of farriers. The drayman is sui generis ; there are some 80 in number, 
taller than the Guardsmen, and hci^icr by two stone. 

Meux*s Brewery (now Reid ^ Co/s), in Liquorpond-street, Gray's Inn-lane, was 
described by Pennant, in 1795, as of inagniiiccncc unspeakable." In this yojir Mcnx 
built a vessel 60 feet in diameter, and 23 feet in height, which cost 50(X)/. building, 
and would contain from 10,000 to 12,000 barrels of beer, valued at 20,000/. ThoiP 
.ats then held 100,000 barrels. Messrs. Meux removed from Liquorpond-streA- to 
their great brewery at the end of Tottenham Court-road. The head of the firm. Sir 
Henry Menx was created a baronet in 1831, when he had a fortune of 200,0(X)/., which by 
his income from the brewery, increased in after years to between 500,000/. and 600,000/. 

The handsomest edifice of this class in the metropolis is tlie Inon Brewery, built for 
Goding, in 1836, in Belvedere-road, next Waterloo-bridgc, and surmounted with a 
colossal stone lion. The top of the building is a tank to ct^ntain 1000 barrels of water, 
pumped up from a well 230 feet deep, or from tife Thames ; this supplies the floor 
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below, where the boiled liquor is cooled — 200 biirrcls iw less than aii bonr; when coohwl 
it is received on the floor beneath into the fei'inqjiting tuns ; next it descends to the floor 
for fining ; and lastly, to the cellars or store-vats. The steam-engine passes the beer 
< under the Belveder^rroad ; loads or unloads barges ; conveys malt by the Archimedes 
Screw or Jacob’s ]5adder<V an<l pumps water and beer to every height and extreme 
position, displaying the fid vantage of mechanic power, by its steady, quiet regularity. 

The Metropolitan Breweries have their signs, which flgure upon the harness of their 
dray -Worses ; thus, Barclay and Perkins, the Anchor j Calvert’s (now the City of 
London), the IIour*^lass ; Meux, Horseshoe, &c. 

JBRIHJSWJSZZ HOSPITAL, 

U PON one of the oldest historic sites in the City of London stood the ancient palace 
of Bridewell, which extended nearly from Fleet-street to the Thames at Black- 
friars. It was founded upon the remains of a building supposed to be Roman, and 
iuhiihitiHl by the Kings of England previous to the Conquest* Here our Norman 
Kings held their Courts. Henry I. gave stone towards rebuilding the palace ; and in 
18 1-7, in excavating the site of Cogers Hall, in Bride^Iane, was discoveredj*i vault, with 
Norman pellet -moulding, and other remains of the same date. The palace was much 
neglected until, upon the site of the old Tower of Mountflquit, Henry VIII. built 
stately and beautiful bouse thereupon, giving it to name Bridewell, of the parish and 
M’cll there.” — (Stotv,) This house was erected for the reception of Charles V. of Spain, 

* though only his nobles w’ere lodged here, a gallery being made out of tbe bouse over 
the water [the Fleet], and through the wall of the City into the Emperor’s lodgings 
in the Blackfriars.” — (Siotv,) The whole third act of Shakspeare’s Henry VI 11. is 
laid in ** the palace at Bridewell,” which is historically correct. Subsequently the 
King, taking a dislike to tl e palace, let it fall to deciiy. The "wide, large, empty 
liouso” was next presented to the City of London by King Edward VI. , after a sermon 
by Bishop Ridley, w*ho begged it of the King as a workhouse for the poor and a bouse 
of correction ; the gift was made tor “ sturdy rogues,” and as “ the fittest hospital for 
those cripples whose legs are lame through their own laziness.” It w’^as endowed 
with lands and furniture from the Savoy. All this history is, by a curious licence, 
tramferred to Milan, by Decker, in the second part of the oUl play of the Honest 
Whore, The account is very exact, compared with Entick’s History of London, iv. 
281. (Nares’s Glossary , new edit. 1859.) Tbe gift was confirmed by charter only ten 
days before the death of the King. Nearly two years elapsed before Queen Mary con- 
firmed her brother’s gift; and in February, 1555, the Mayor and Aldermen cntereil 
Bridewell and twk possession, with seven hundred marks land, and all the bedding and 
other furniture of tlie house of the Savoy. But tbe gift soon proved costly and in- 
convenient to the citizens by attracting thither idle and abandoned people from the 
outskirts of London, w'hen the Coininon jPouncil issued acts against “the resort of 
inasterless men.” In 1608, the City erected here twelve large granaries for corn ami 
two storehouses for coals. In Aggas’s plan of Loiidon, the buildings and gardens of the 
hospital extend from the present site to the Thames, on the bank of which a large 
castellated mansion is represented ; as also in Van der Wyngrerde’s (1542) view, in the 
Bodleian Library ; but in Hollar's view, after the tireat Fire, most of the buildings are 
consumed. 

Tlie Hospital was rebuilt as tve see it in Kip’s view, 1720, in two quadrangles, the 
principal of which fronted the Fleet River, now a vast sewer under the middle of 
*11ridge-street. Within the present century were built the committee-room and 
prisons ; the chapel was rebuilt and the wdiole latterly formed only one laige quad- 
rangle, with a handsome entrance from Bridge-street ; the keystone of the arcliway 
is sculptured w ith the head of King Edward VI. Hatton thus minutely describi^s 
the hospital in 1708: — 

It is a prison and house of correction for idle vaffrants, loose and disorderly servants, nlRhi-walkers, 
strumpets, <S:c. These arc set to hard labour, and have correction according to their aesertot but 
have their clothes and diet during their imprisoninent at the charge of the house. 

ft is also an hospital for indigent persons, and where twenty art-masters (as th^ are called), being 
decayixl traders— as shoemakers, taylors, fiox-drapers, &c. have houses, and their servants or appreu- 
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iicofl (l)elng about 140 in all) have olothes at the house charpre, and their masters haviufr tho profit of 
their work, do often advance bv this moans th'^r o^n fortunes. And tlicse boys, having? served ihe’r 
lime faithftilly» have not only their freedom, bift also iJlo each towards carrying on their respei-tive 
trades, and many have even arrived from nothin|7 to be governors. 

Tlie Bridewell boys were distinguislied by a particular sind were very active* 

at fires with an engine belonging to the hospital. In^ 1755 they had, Ijow evcT, 
grown unruly, and so turbulent in the streets as to be a greal^ amiovance to peace ihl|> 
citizens. Their peculiar costume was then laid aside, and they became more peaceable, 
Tiie flogging at Bridewell for offences committed without the prison is descriffed liy 
Ward in bis London Spy i both men and women were whipped on their naked back?, 
before the Court of Governors, The president sat with his liamra<jr in his hand, and 
the culprit was taken from the post when the hammer fell. Hogartli, in liis ** Harlot 's 
Progress,” gives the peculiar features of the place. In the Fourth Plate men and 
women are beating hemp under the eye of a savage taskmaster; and a lad, too idle Xo 
work, is seen standing on tiptoe to reach the stocks, in which hU hands are fixed, 
while over his head is written, ** Better to work than stand thus,”^ When Howard 
visited Bridewell he found the building damp and unhealthy, and the rooms, cells, and 
corridors confined and dark, and altogether a had specimen of a prison. 

** Lob’s Aund ” was a cant name for Bridewell, the origin of which so puzzled 
Archdeacon Naros, 4hat he said ; ** Who Lob was, is as little known as the site of« 
Lipsbury Pinfold.” In Mudihras the term is employed as a name for the siot'ks ii»lo 
which the Knight put Crowdero — 

Crowdero, whom, in irons bound, ^ 

Thou basely threw’st into Lob's Pound. 

Miss Baker suggests, in her Norihartvptomhire Glossary, that the name originated 
from ” lob,” a looby or clown, rather than any Specific individual — Bridewell being 
the place of correction for the petty offences of that class. 

Bridewell is named from the famous well in the vicinity of St. Bride’s Church ; and 
this prison being the first of its kind, all other houses of correction, upon the same 
plan, were called Bridewells. In the Nomenclator, 1585, occurs “ a workhouse where 
servants be tied to their work at Bridewell ; a house of coiTection ; a prison.” Wo 
rofid of a treadmill at work at Bridewell in 1570. 

Brideweir was, until lately, used as a receptacle for vagrants committed by tlie 
Lord Mayor and sitting Aldermen ; as a temporary lodging for persons previous tr> 
their being sent home to their respective parishes; and a certain number of boys 
were brought up to different trades ; and it is still used for apprentice's committeil 
by the City Chamberlain, Tim mule prisoners sentenced to and tit for hard labour 
were employed on the treadwbeel, by which corn was ground for the supply of 
Bridewell,' Bethlehem, and the House of Occupation ; the younger prisoners, or those 
not sentenced to hard labour, were employed in picking junk and cleaning the 
w'ards; the females were employed in washing, mending, and getting up •the ♦linen 
and bedding of the prisoners, or in pictJiug junk and cleaning the prison. The 
punishments for breaches of prison rules were diminution of food, solitary confine* 
ment, and irons, as the case might be. In 184-2 were confined here 1324 persons, of 
whom 233 were under seventeen, and 466 were known or reputed thieves. In 1818 
no employment ^was furnished to the prisoners. The seventh Report of the Inspectors 
of Prisons returned Bridewell as answering no one ohjeet of imjfrovement except 
that of safe custody; it does not correct, deter, or reform; and nothing could bo 
worse than the asso<;iatiou to which all but the City apprentices were subjected. 
However, in 1829, there was built, adjoining Bethlehem Hospital, in Lambeth, « 

” House of Occupation,” whither young prisoners were thenceforth sent from Bridfewell 
to be taught useful trades. 

The prison of Bridewell was taken down in 1863 ; and the committals are now 
made to the City Prison, at Holloway. Meanwhile a portion of Bridewell Hospital 
will be reserved for the detention and reformation of incorrigible City apprentices 
committed here by the Chamberlain from time to time ; this jurisdiction being pre* 
served by the Court of Chancery in dealing with the matters which concern t!i« 

* This background is, however, incorrect ; since the h!#Iot, being lentenced by a Westmiuster 
magistrate, would nut have been flogged in the City liridewcU. 
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disposal of the building and the estates of ^ the governors of the Hospital. Reforma- 
tory schools are also to be built from the revenve of Rridewell, stated at 12,000/. pt»r 
annum. At the Social Science Congress, in 1862, the worthy Chamberlain read a 
paper on the pecali% jurisdiction of his CourW In the prison, special care was taken 
to preveCtt the apprentices ^making the acquaintance of the low vagrants and misde- 
picanants who ordinarily occupied the building. The apprentices were placed in small 
cells, closed in with double doors, which shut out sound as effectually os sight ; 
coiniiiranicntion was, therefore, nearly imxjossible. Hereafter, only the apprentices will 
be confined hei*e. The number of committals rarely exceeds twenty- five annually. At 
the date of our last visit there was but one apprentice confined here. Although the 
number is so small, the power of committal, which the Chamberlain has most praise- 
worthily asserted and successfully maintains, acts as a terror to evildoers, keeping 
in restraint about 3000 of these lads of the City. 

In a piece of ground, leased for the burial-place of Bridewell Precinct, Robert 
Levett, the old and fhithful friend of Dr. Johnson, and an inmate of bis house, was 
buried, in 1732. Not a vestige of the ancient Bridewell remains. The noblest 
feature of the later buildings was the court-room — ft. 4 in. by 29 ft. 8 in., wains- 
coted, and hung with the great picture of Edward VI. granting the RoyQl Charter of 
Kudowment to the Mayor. Beneath was a cartoon of ** The Qpod Samaritan,'* by 
the youthful artist Dadd. The other pictures are a fine full-length of Charles IJ., by 
Sir Peter Lely ; and portraits of the Presidents, including Sir William Withers, 1708, 
a very large equestrian portrait, with St. Paul's in the background. But the most 
valuable embellishments were the tables of benefactions, ranging from 500/. to 50/,, 
“ dcijeasilled-in gold characters." In this ball the governors dined annually, each 
steward contributing 15/. towards tlij expenses, the dinner being dressed in the spacious 
kitchen beneath, only used for this purpose. This hall and kitchen were taken down 
at the close of the year 1862 — the official buildings facing Bridge-street remain. The 
great picture of Edward VI. transferring Bridewell Palace to the City of London, 
which was engraved by Vertue in 1750, and afterwards adopted into the series of 
histoi'ieal prints published by the Society of Antiquaries, was lo7)g accredited as painted 
by Holbein, whereas, it represents an occurrence which took place in 1553, ten yeai-s 
after Ilolliein's death. Consequently, it is simply impossible that he* could htivo 
painted it, notwithstanding that one of the figures in the background was asserted 
by Vertue and by Walpole to be Holbein's own portrait. Upon this picture, Mr. J. 
Gough Nichols, F.S.A., remarked, in 1859, that “it is not now regarded as Holbein's 
woi'k, as it bears no comparison with his capital picture at Barber- Surgeons' Hall of 
King Henry granting his charter to that Company." “ But," adds Mr. 

Nichols, “ after all, though not a masterly work of art, it is a valuable item among 
a very few historical pictures, and it w'ould be desirable to recover its real history, of 
which we literally know nothing." — Arch<Bologia xxxix. 21. 

A very interesting historical fact i?i connexion with Bridewell remains to be noticed. 
Mr, Lemon, of the State Papt^r Office, has discovered in that depository a manuscript 
showing that in the old Britlewell were imprisoned the members of the Congregational 
Chiu'ch first formcil aft^r the accession of Elizabeth. On the evening of the 20th of 
June, 1567, the gates of the old prison were opened to receive a company of Christian 
men and women,, who were committed to the custody of the gaoler for an indefinite 
term, at the pleasure of the authorities, who consigned them to his care. The Lord 
Mayor, in pity for their condition, urg^ them to make the required acknowledg- 
fpent ; but they conscientiously rcflwed. Then were led to their cells, men unknown 
to but who discovered the long- neglected principles of Church Government in 
the New Testament, which have wrought in silence much mighty and bencficiul 
changes. It is, no doubt, to this company that Bishop Grindal refers, in his letter 
to Bollinger, July 11, 1568: "Some London citizens," he says, "with fbur or five 
ministers, have openly separated from us, and sometimes in private houses, sometimes 
in fields, and, occasionally, even in ships, they have held meetings and administered 
the Sacraments. Besides this, they have ordained ministers, elders, and deacons after 
their own way. The number of the sect is about two hundred, but comisting of 
more women than men. The Privy Council have lately committed the heads of 
this faction to prison, and arc now using moans to put a timely stop to the soct.’^ 
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Dr, Waddington has also discovered some papers written by the members of this 
Church in the Bridewell, signed chiedjj by Christian women ; together with a docu- 
ment containing a brief statement of their principles, by Richard Fitz, their pastor. 
It appears from these records — which h|ve been kept for nearly tl^e hundred years — 
that Richard Pits, their minister ; Thomas Rowland, dea<ft>n ; Partridge, aisd Giles 
Fowler ; died in prison. From the enlarged proportions the c^gregational denomina- 
tion has since reached in Great Britain and America, considerable interest is attached! 
to Bridewell because of these associations. Dr. Waddington, following the current of 
history from tliis hidden source, shows, by indisputable evidence from original papers 
in the public archives, that the succession of Congregational Churches from this period 
is continuous : the Bridewell may thus be regarded as the starting-point of Congrega- 
tionalism after the Reformation.* 

These touching and simple memorials have been preserved by the Metropolitan 
Bishop, and finally transferred to the royal archives. The name of Fitz was known to 
the Christian exiles in Holland associated with the Pilgrim Fathers. Henry Ains- 
worth speaks of ‘‘that separated Church, whereof Mr. Fitz was pastor, in the begin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign." ^ It was reserved for us to identify him in liis rela- 
tion to the ‘‘^’lock of Slaughter," suffering bonds and imprisonment in the Bridewell. 
These original papers enable us with certainty to trace the origin of the first voluntary 
Church in England after the Marian persecution, as con tern ix)raneous with the Angli- 
can movement, — See Historical Papers : Ho. 1, Pickard Fitz. 

BPIDGFS. 

T here is no feature of the metropolis calculate^ to convey so enlarged an idea of 
the wealth, enterprise, and skill of its population, us the Fn/ht which 

have been thrown across the Tliames within the present century. Until the year 1750, 
the long narrow defile of Old London Bridge formed the sole land communication 
between the City and the suburbs on the Surrey bank of the Thames ; whereas now, 
westward of the structure built to replace the ancient I’ridge, rire Southwark, 
Blackfriars, Waterloo, Lambeth Suspension, Westminster, VauxUall, and Chelsea 
Bridges, besides the Railway Bridges to bo described elsewhere. 

London BuiDaK, the first Bridge across the Thames at the metropolis, was of wood, 
erected in the year 994, opposite the site of the present St, Botolph’s Wharf ; it is 
mentioned in a statute of Etbclred 11., fixing the tolls to be paid by boats bringing 
fish to Bylynsgate." 

The first wooden bridge is stated to have been built by the pious Brothers of St. 
Mary’s monastery, on the Bankside ; which bouse was originally a convent of sisters, 
founded and endowed with tlie profits of a ferry at this spot, by Mary, the only 
daughter of the ferryman, who is traditionally said to be represented by a^ antique 
monumental figure in St. Saviour’s Cljurc|j. This bridge is described w^ith turrets 
and roofed bulwarks in the narrative of the invasion of the fleet of Sweyn, King 
of Denmark, in 994 ; and it was nearly destroyed by the Norwegian Prince Olaf 
in 1008. It was rebuilt before the invasion of Canute in 1016, w'ho is said to have 
sunk a deep ditch on the south side, and dragged his ships to . the west side of the 
bridge. It was easily passed by ^arl Godwin in 1052 ; but it was swept away by 
flood in 1091 ; rebuilt in 1097 ; burnt in 1136 ; and a new bridge erected of elm-timber 
in 1163, by Peter, chaplain of St. Mary Colechui*cli, Poultry. 

The same pious architect began to build a stone bridge, a little to the west of the 
wooden one, in 1176; when Henry II. gave towards the exi)euses the proceeds of a® 
t;( on wool, which gave rise to the popular saying that ** London Bridge was built iqx>n 
w'oolpacks." Peter of Colechurch died in 1205, having, it would appear, left the bridge 
unfinished four years previously ; since the Patent Roll of the third year of the reign 
ixf King John informs us that the King was anxious to bring the Bridge to perfection, 
and in 1201 took upon himself to recommend to the Mayor and citizens of London for 
that purpose, Isenbert, Master of the Schools of Xainctes, who had already constructed 
ti bridge there* and at Rochelle* A translation of this Royal Writ is given in the 

• 

* See H*'alk$ and Talks alunii Lond^^n^ 1865, pp. 31-38. 
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Chronicles of Old London Bridge 70, 7l). la it the King states that, by tl 
advii^e of Hubert, Archbishop of Cantcrbiiry,^iid others, he Iwd ©ntrented Iseiibert 
undertake tlie bin'ldiug (or rather completion) of the bridge, and tliet he had grantecl t] 
profits of the ediiitea Isenbert was to build o^the bridge to be for ever applied to i 
repair ^id sustentation ; A another document mention is made of the houses built upo 
the bridge, os well as a plan of lighting the bridge by night, aecortling to Isenbert' 
^plnn. (See Mr. Hardy's IntroducUon to the Patent Rolla^ and Mr. W. Sidney Gibson" 
coinmunicfitioii to Notes and Queries^ 2nd s., ix , 119.) The bridge was, accordingly 
finished in 1209. It consisted of a stone platform, 926 feet long and 40 in width 
standing about 60 feet above the level of the water; and of a drawbridge and 1£ 
broad-pointed arches, with massive piers. It had a gate-house at each end ; and 
towards the centre, on the east side, a Gothic chapel, dedicated to St. Thomas oi 
Canterbury ; in the crypt of which, within a pier of the bridge, was deposited, in a 
stone tomb, the body of Peter of Colechurch. Up to the year 1250, a toll of twelve 
l>ence, a considerable sum at that time, had been levied upon every ship passing undiT 
I-»<5ndon Bridge, i,e, through the drawbridge in the middle. The many edicts about 
the nets used upon the I'liamcs show how carefully the fisheries were watched, and 
how productive they must have been. 

Norden describes the bridge, in the reign of Elizabeth, as ^^adorned with sninptnous 
buildings and statelie and beautiful houses on either syde,"" like one continuous 
street, except certain voyd places for the retyre of passengers from the danger of 
, cars, carts, and droves of cattle, usually passing that way,'" through whi(‘h vacancies 
only could the river be seen over the para pet- walls or palings. Some of the houses 
had platfor n roofs, with pretty little gardens and arbonrs. Near the drawbridge, 
and overhanging the river side, v«is the famed Nonsuch House, of the KliZHbethun 
age: it was constructed in Holland, entirely of timber^ put together with wooden 
pegs only, and was four stories high, richly carved and gilt. 

There fs a view of London nridK'e by Norden, which is a pearl of great price amonjr print collectors. 
Dno imprcHHion, in the Sutherland Clarendon, in the liodleian Library, is in the seeoyul aUite, and dilVerg 
materially from the view published by Norden, in the rei^a of EUsubelh, twenty-seven years earlier 
than the Sutherland impression. Of the first named view, an earlv impression was discovered in 
Germany in IHWi, by Mr. J. llolbcrt Wilson; the old houses upon the bridKO are neatly engraved; and 
a cluster of traitors*^ heads is placed upon polos on the top of the bridge gate. The print in the aecotui 
a(atfi has lost five inches in depth, and the dedication states that Norueti had described it in the reign of 
t^ucen Elizabeth, but the plate had been ** neare these twenty years, embezzed and detained by a person 
till of late unknown;** it w;is, thorororc, not published until late in the reign of James 1., then in a 
mutilated state ; though the above is evidence of impressions of the first state. This is, therefore, the 

oldest knovni meu! of Londmt Jiridgfi, 

We may here mention anotbor old view of T ondon Bridge — one of a series published by Boydcll and 
Co., in ISLB, with a note siatiug it U) have been copied from a print engraved in 1751, from a '*vory 
antient picture; but the plate (which was a private one) was afterwards mislaid.** This view is birds- 
Cj e, reaching from the bridge to St. Katharine’s ; in it ap(M^ars Ht. Paul’s, with the spire, which was 
burnt in ir»«l, Btuieath the view this is stated to be “the oldest view of London extant;** but wcliave 
Ven den VVyngrerde’s (15-13) view, in the Eutherland Collection In neither of these views, how«'ver, 
is Lettdon< Bridge so distinctly shown os in Norden’s horizontal view : the detail of the houses on the 
bridge is surprisingly minute. 

The chronicles of this stone bridge through nearly six centuries and a quarter 
form, perhaps, the most interesting episode in the history of London. The scenes 
of fire and siege, insurrection and popular vengeance, of national rejoicing and of 
the pagc'aTit victories of man and of death, of f^o or funeral — it were vain for us 
to attempt to riKsite. In 1212, within four years after the bridge being finished, 
there W'as a terrific conflagration at each end, when nearly 3000 person-s perished; 
ia 1264, Henry III. was repulsed here by Dc Montfort, Earl of Leicester, and the 
^populace attacked the Queen in her barge as it was preparing to shoot the Bridge ; 
in j381, tlie rebel Wat I’yler entered the City by this road ; in 1392, Hiehard II. was 
received here with great pomp by the citizens ; in 1415, it was the scene of a grand tri- 
umph of Henry V., and in 1422 of his funeral procession ; in 1428, the Duke of Norfolk"© 
barge was lost by upsetting at the bridge, and his Grace narrowly escaped ; in 1 150 — 

** Jack Cade hath gotten T^ondon Bridge ; the citizens 
FIj and forsake their bouses 

but the rebel was defeated, and his head placed upon the Gate-house : in 1477, Palcon= 
bridge atlacked the Bridge, and Qred several houses; in 1654, it was one of the daring 
scenes of Sir Thomas Wyatt's rc^dlion ; in 1632 more than onc-thtrd of the houses 
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were consamed in an accidental oonHag^tidn ; and in 1666 the labyrinth of dwellings 
was swept away by the Great Fire : the whole street was rebuilt within twenty years ; 
but, in 1757, the houses were entirely removed, and parapets and balustrades erected 
on each side ; in this state the Bridge lemained till its denmlitior^n 1832. 

In 1582, at the west side of the City end of the ilridge, WaterwoAs were 
commenced by Morico, with water-wheels turned by the flood and ebb current 
the Thames passing through the purposely contracted arches, and working pumps 
for the supply of water to the metropolis ; this being the earliest example of public 
water service by pumps and mechanical powers which enabled water to be distributed 
in pipes to dwelling-houses. Previously, water had only been supplied to public 
cisterns, from whence it was conveyed at great expense and inconvenience in 
buckets and carts. These Waterworks were not removed until 1822, when the pro- 
prietors received for their interest 10,000l. from the New River Company, 

The Bridge shops had signs, and were furnished with all manner of trades.'^ 
Holbein is said to have lived here ; as did also Herbert, the prini^seller, and editor 
of Ames’s Typographical Antiquities^ at the time the houses were taken down. On 
the flrst night Herbei*t spent h^e, a dreadful fire took place on the banks of the 
Thames, whfch suggested to him the plan of a floating fire-engine, soon after 
adopted. Tradesmen's Tokens furnish but few recc^rds of the Bridge shopkeepers. 
" As fine as London Bridge ** was formerly a proverb in the City ; and many a 
serious, sensible tradesman used to believe that heap of enormities to be one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World, and, next to Solomon*s Temple, the finest tiling that 
ever art produced. Pin-makers, the first of whom was a negro, kept shops in con- 
siderable numbers here, as attested by their printed shop-bills. • 

The Bridge was also the alxide of many artilts : here lived Peter Monainy, tlie 
marine painter, who was taught drawing by a sign and house painter on London 
Bridge. Dominic Serres once kept shop hero; and Hogarth lived here w'hen he 
engraved for old John Bowles, in Cornhill. Swift and Pope have left accounts of 
their visits to Crispin Tucker, a waggish bookseller and author-of-all-work, who 
lived under the southern gate. One Baldwin, haberdasher, born in the housed 
over the Chapel, at seventy-one could not sleep in the country for want of the noise 
of the roaring and rushing tide beneath, which he had been always used to hear.^' 

A most terrific historic garniture of the Bridge was the setting up of heads on it<i 
gate-houses ; among these ghastly spectiicles were the head of Sir William Wallace^ 
1305 ; Simon Frisel, 1306 ; four traitor knights, 1397 ; Lord Bardolf, 1408 ; Boling- 
broke, 1440; Jack Cade and his rebels, 1451 ; the Cornish traitors of 1497 ; and of 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 1535, displaced in fourteen days by the head of Sir 
Thomas More. In 1577, the 8e> oral heads were removed from the north end of the 
Drawbridge to the Southwark entrance, thence called 'J'raitors^ Gate. In 1578, the 
head of a recusant priest was added to the sickening sight ; and in 1605, tlMit of 
Garnet the Jesuit, as well as those of the*Ilomish priests executed under the statutes 
of Elizabeth and James I. Hentzner counted above thirty heads on the Bridge 
in 1598. The display was transferretl to Temple Bar in the reign of Charles ll. ^ 

The narrowness of the Bridge arches so contracted the channel of tlie river as to 
cause a rapid ; and to pass through them was termed to ** shoot the bridge,*^ a peril 
taken advantage of by suicides. Thus, in 1689, Sir William Templets only son, lately 
made Secretary at Wai*, leaped into the river from a htmt as it darted through an 
arch : he had filled his pockets with stones, and was drowned, Iciwing in the boat this 
note ; ** My folly in undertaking what 1 could not perform, wliereby some misfoi*tuncg 
'iave befallen the King’s service, is the cause of my putting myself to this sudden 
end ; I wish him success in all his undertakings, and a better servant.^' Pennant adds 
to the anecdote that Sir William Temple’s false and profane reflection on the occasion 
W'as, that wise man m^ht dispose of himself, and make his life as short as lie 
pleased V* In 1737, Eustace Budgell, a soi-disant cousin of Addison, and who wrote 
in the Spectator and Guardian, ivben broken down in charaiiter and reduced to poverty 
took a boat at Somerset Stairs ; and ordering the waterman to row down the rivers 
Budgell tlirew himself into the stream as they s^ot London Bridge. He, too, bad 
filled his iKTCkets with stones, and rose no more ; ho left in his secretary a slip of paper, 
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on which was written a broken distich i What Cato dBd, and Addison approved, cmnw'l 
be wrong/' This is a wicked sophism ; l^re being as little rei^mblance between the 
cases of Budgell and Cato as there is reason fbr considering Addison's Cah written 
in defence of suicid^* ^ , 

Of achcalthier compl6:j&)n is the anecdote of Bdward Osborn^ in leaping 

Jnto the Thames from t>e window of one of the Bridge hoiises, and saving his master's 
infant daughter, dropped by a nurse-maid into the stream. The father. Sir William 
Hew^t, was Lord Mayor in 1559, and gave this daughter in marriage to Osl>orne» 
whose great-grandson became the first Duke of Leeds, 

In 1716, a very remarkable phenomenon occurred at London Bridge, The lliames, 
from long continued drought, and the consequent stopping of the supplies by its 
tributaries, was reduced to so low a pitch, that many persons walked over its bed fi*ojn 
Southwark to the city, and vice versd. During the twenty-four hours which this 
extraorciinary ebb — assisted as it was by a gale of wind from W.S,W. — Listed, many 
iuterestingobservations were made in respect to the foundation of the bridge, and a 
variety of relics were found. To allow of extensive changes and repairs, a temfK)rary 
wooden bridge was built on the sterlings, or ancient /;ofFor-dams, to protect the piers; 
it was burnt April 10, 1758, but rebuilt in a month. The centre pier aiAl two arches 
. adjoining were then taken down and replaced by one large archj^, the bridge wideru d 
several feet, and reopened in 1759. These alterations are said to have cost 
the large sum of 100,000/. 

The annual loss of life and property that occurred through the dangerous state of 
the navigation under the arches (the fall being at times five feet), and the perpetually 
recurring exi^ense of keeping the Bridge in repair, suggested, about the beginning of 
the present century, its demolition iWid rebuilding i but not until 1821 was the new 
structure <*oniinenccd, the first pile being driven March 15. ft was designed by ,foJi ri 
Bennie, and is about 100 feet w'cstward of the old Bridge. In excavating tlie 

foundations, were discovered brass and copper coins of Augustus, Vespasian, and latiT 
Homan emi>crora; Venetian tokens, Xuremberg counters, and a few Tradesmen’s 
Tokens ; brass and silver rings and buckles, ancient iron keys and silver spfxms, the 
remains of an engraven and gilt dagger, an iron spi*ar-hcad, a fine bronze lamp (head 
of Bacchus), and a small silver figure of Harpocrates : the latter preserved in the 
British Museum. We may here notice, that ujwn the old Bridge grew abundantly 
SUtfmbrium Iris^ or London Rocket, with small yellow flowers and pointed leaves : this 
plant probably appeared here soon after the Great Fire of 1666, when it sprung up 
thickly from among the City ruins. ® ^ 

Mr. Rennie died in 1821 ; but the works were oontimied by his sons, Mr. (now Sir 
John) Rennie and Mr. George Rennie; the builders being Mr. W. Jolliffe and Sir 
Edward Banks. On June 15, 1825, the first stone wiw laid in a coffer-dam nearly 
forty-fivfrfeet below high-water mark, opposite the southern arch (fourth lock), with 
great ceremony, by the Lord Mayor (Gurratt), in the presence of the Duke of Vork ; 
and in the evening the Monument was illuminated with portable gas, to commemuriite 
the^event. Two large gold medals were also struck on the oct^asion. The first arch 
was keyed August 4, 1827 ; the last Nov. 19, 1828; and the Bridge was opened with 
great state, August 1, 1831, by King William IV.^nd Queen Adelaide, who went and 
returned by watijr, and were present at the banquet given on the Bridge; the Lord 
Mayor (Key) presiding ; and the <Cing and Queen partaking of the loving-cup. 

New London Bridge is unrivalled in the world in the perfection of proportion and 
^he true greatness of simplicity.^' 


rJ'L two of 140 feet ; and the centre 162 

feet 6 tnrhee span, and 37 feet 6 Inches rise, is xierhepe the laraest elliptical arch ever attemoted* IIia 
'{ rfdge d«em.'reinafk. on aceSunt of Si dflClt Ktion ta^leh ? 

hridge, in a depth of from 26 to 80 feet at low water, on a 
soft aUuvial covered with large loose stones, wonred away by the force of the current from the 

foundation of the old bridge, the whrie of which had to be removed by dredging, before the cofVcr-danis 
could be commenced, otherwise it would have been extremely difficult if 
^ thein water-tight; the difficulty was further increased by the old bridge 

standing, to accora^inodate the traffic, whilst the now bridge was building* and the re- 
•tricted water-way of the old bridge occasioned such an increased velocity of the current iwmatcrioify 
the new bridge, and at times the tide threatened to carry away all before it. 
The great mugnitadc and extreme fiatness of the arches demanded auusuaJ care in the selection of 
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the materials, whtob were of tlie (best blue and white jfnmite Arom Seothind and Devonshire $ great 
aoouracjr tu the workmanship was also indispensable. The piers and abutments statwl upon platforms 
of timber resti^ npoo piles aboiit 29 fbet Ion# • The masonir is flrom 8 fbet to 10 feet below the bed 
of tile /sAa JBsna^ 

The time oeoapied in the erection of the Bridge^ from driv|pg thwfirst pile, March 15» ' 
1824, to ito completion in July^ 1881> waa seven years five months and tbirtefn days, 
during which it employed upwards of 800 men. Its buildii% w^as attended with sg 
many local difficulties, that forty persons lost their lives* in the progress of the works. 
The total quantity of stone in the bridge is stated at 120,000 tons; and the eiffis of 
the parapets consist of the largest blocks of granite ever brought to this country. A 
single cornice runs along the upper part of the bridge, supported on dentils formed 
of solid beams of granite, marking externally the line of the roadway ; this is sur* 
mounted by a close parapet, four feet high, upon which are lofty and massive bronzed 
standards, with gas lanterns. 

The amount paid to Messrs. JollifTe and Banks for this bridge was 425,081f. 9s, 2d, ; 
but the whole sum expended on it, including the approaches, was 1,458,311^. 8s, 

The latter are very fine, especially the roadway into the City, where, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Aldeijnan Gibbs, a granite«tatue of King William was set up, to commemorate 
the opening ; and a bronze equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington, in front of 
the Koyal Exchange was erec^ted as an acknowledgment by the citizens of his Grace’s- 
exertions in facilitating the means of erecting the new bridge. 

The old Bridge was not entirely removed until 1832, when the bones of the builder, 
Peter of Colechurch, were found beneath the masonry of the chapel, as if to complete < 
the eventful history of the ancient structure. The superstructure was enormously 
tJiick. The roadway was 85 feet above the crowns of the aixfhcs, and llhd apparently 
risen by the accumulations of five ditlerent sirata,*one of which was compased of charred 
wood, the debris of the houses that had been destroyed by fire. The foundations were 
very defective. The masonry was but 2 ^ feet below low-w^atcr mark, and rested on 
oak planking 16 inches wide by 9 inches thick, wliich in turn was supported by a mass 
of Kentish rubble, mixed with chalk and flints, thrown in and held together by star- 
lings. Parts of the piei *8 had been faced at some early period, but very ill and care- 
lessly, and no part of the original work rested on piles. 

At the sale of the materials of this Bridge, Mr. Weiss, the cutler, of the Strand, 
purchased all the iron, amounting to fifteen tons, with which the piles hud been shod ; 
and such portions as had entered the ground produced steel infinitely superior to any 
which Mr. Weiss had ever met with. Upon examination, it was inferred that the 
extremities of the piles having been charred, the straps of iron closely wedged between 
tliein and the stratum in wliich they were imbedded, must have been subjected to a 
galvanic action, which, in the course of sumo six or seven hundred years, produced the 
above cfiects. 

The stone proved finely-seasoned material ; a portion of it was ptltchased of 
Alderman Humphery by Alderman Ilariner, and u^^cd in building his seat. Ingress 
Abbey, near Grcenhithe; the balustrades, of good proportions, w'cre preserved. 
Many snufi-boxes and other memorials were turned from the pile-wood. ^ 

The traffic across the old Bridge, in one day of July, 1.811. amounted to 89,640 
persons on foot, 769 waggons, 292% carts and drays, 1240 coaches, 485 gigs and taxed 
carts, and 764 horses. The present Bridge is capable of accoinmodatitig four continuous 
stt*eams of vehicles, with the addition of wide pavements for foot-passengers. The 
traffic over the Bridge during the 24 hours ending at 6 p.m. lias comprised : — Vehicles — 
cabs, 4483 ; omnibuses, 4286 ; waggons, carts, &c., 9245 ; other vehicles, 243Q|; 
horses, led or ridden, 64 — total, 20,498. Passengers In vehicles, 60,836 ; on#foot, 
107,074— -total, 167,910.— [See Chronicles of London Bridge^ by an Antiquary 
(Richard Thomson), 1827 ; where the researches of a lifetime appear to be condensed 
into a single volume. j 

Westminbteb Bbidok was opened in 1760, until when the only coin municatiou 
between Lambeth and Westminster washy the ferry-boat near Lambeth Palace Gates^ 
the property of the Archbishop of Canterbury, grained by patent under a rent of 20d, 
and for the loss of which ferry 22051. were given to the see. 
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Attempts to obtain another bridge over che Thames, besides that of London, were 
made in the several reigns of Elizabeth, Jatnesrl.ji Charles I. and II., nod George I. j 
but it was not until the year 1736 (10 Geo. II.), that Parliament authorized the build- 
Mig of a second brid^. The architect was Chajrles Labelye, a native of Switzerland : 
the first (Ctone was laid by foe Earl of Pembroke, Jan* 29, 1738-9; and the bridge was 
opened Nov. 18, 1750. consisted of fifteen seinicircnlar arches, the centre seventy-six 
feet span ; 1223 feet long by 44 feet wide. It was originally intended for a wooden 
bridge, and was partly commenced on this pnnciple. The bottom courses of the piers, 
were laid, or built, in fioating-vessels, or caissoniE^ whidi when so loaded, were conducted 
to their proper positions, and there sunk upon the natural alluvial bed of the river ; 
the bottom of the caissons thus forming, when the sides had been removed, the plat- 
forms or foundations of the masonry, unsuatained by underpiling, or any other support 
than that of the gravel or sand on which they rested. 

In the &»nfleman *9 Mngtizine for 1760, a view of Weatmlnster Bridjpfe as then finished is given, with 
this inemoranduin j— This slructore is certainly a very great ornament to onr metropolis, and will bo 
looked on with pleasure or envy by all foreigners. The surprising echo in the arches, brings much 
company with French horns to entertain themselves under it in summer ; and with the upper port, f(»r 
an agreeable airing, none of the public walks or gardens can stand in competitlou.’* For the protection 
of passengers over it at night there was at this time a watch of twelve ineu t ^ 

Labelye states the quantity of stone in this Bridge to be nearly double that employed 
in building St. PauFs Cathedral. “ The caissons contained upwards of 150 loads of 
timber, and were of more tonnage than a forty -gun vessel.'' {Mutton* s TrcLct^, The 
original cost of the Bridge is given as 393,189^., of which 145,067^. went to contrac- 
' tors and 248,132/. to other parties. The approaches cost 109,054/, It is worthy of 
note that long^ before Labelye’s bridge was erected, the place of crossing was known as 
Westminster Bridge^ (See Dr. Walljg to S. Pepys, Oct. 24^ 1699.) In the old maps 
the landing-place on the north shore is so markcnl* 

Vast sums were expended in the repair of this Bridge. Within forty years it cast 
nearly half a million of money ; whereas the property of the Bridge only realized 
7464/, 11^, 8</. In 1838, Mr. W. Cubitt found the caissons in a perfect state, the 
wood (fir) retaining its resinous smell. After the removal of London Bridge, as Tel- 
ford foresaw, more than one of the Westminster piers gave way ; to stay their sinking, 
in Aug. 1816 the thoroughfare was closed ; the balustrades and heavy stone alcoves 
were removed, the stone- work stripped to the cornice, and the roadway lowered, thus 
lightening it of 30,000 tons weight ; timber palings were put up at the sides, and the 
Bridge was re-opened. The proportions of the sides are stated to have been so accurate, 
that if a person spoke against the wall of any of the niches on one side of the way, he 
might be distinctly heard upon the opposite side ; even a whisper was audible in the 
stillness of the night. This was the last metropolitan bridge which had a balustrade 
parapet, that of Blackfriars Bridge having been removed in 1839. 

Westminster Bridge was built of magnesian limestone, containing from 24 to 42 per 
cent, of carbonate of magnesia, from which Epsom salts are obtained by the application of 
sulphuric acid. “ If/' said Dr. By an, in a lecture before the Boyal Agricultural 
Society, " Westminster Bridge, built of that rock, were covered with water and sul- 
phuri:^ acid, it would be converted into Epsom salts." 

It was upon Westminster Bridge, September 3, 1808, that Wordsworth poured forth 
this truly majestic sonnet 

Earth has not anything to show mors fairs 
Boll would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight ao touching in Its midesty t 
This City now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples, He 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky. 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless ak. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill; 

Ne’er saw 1. never felt, a calm so decnl 
The river gJideth at its own sweet will i 
Bear God 1 the very houses seem asleep^ 

And all that mighty heart is ly^ still I 

At length the construction of a pew Bridge was commenced as near as poadble to 
the old one, the latter being used ns a temporary bridge. The works w’ere com* 
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menced by T. Page, C.B., somewhat lower ^wn the river, in the middle of 1859. No 
cotfer*dainB were used ; but on the site of each pier, elm piles were driven deep below 
the bod of the river into the London %lay. Bouml these again were forced massive 
Iron circular piles, grooved at the edges, so as to admit of great^ sheets of ctist iron 
l>cing slid down like shutters betweeft them; the space ^tliey •hut in being carc-^ 
fully dredged out of mud to the bed of the river, the piles tied together ^ith iron 
rods, and the spa^e filled in between with concrete up to lo\#>water mark, when tl>g 
masonry — enormous slabs of granite, weighing from eight to twelve tons — ^was fixed 
for the pier, and on these wei*e raised the massive stone piers themselves. Tlie arches 
of the Bridge are seven in number, each formed of seven ribs, which are of cast* ire »n 
nearly up to the crown, where, to avoid danger from the concussion of heavy loads, 
tliey are of wrought metaL Ibe arches vary in span, from the smallest, of 90 ft., to 
the largest in the centre, of 120 ft., and from a height above high-water level of from 
16 ft. to 20 ft. In the spandrels of the arches are Gothic quatrefoils, filled with shields 
of the arms of Westminster and England. The materials used in the construction of 
the whole bridge wore 4200 tons of cast and 1400 tons of wrouglit-iron, 30,000 cubic 
yards of concrete, 21,000 cubic yards of brickwork set in Portland cement, 1 65,000 
cubic feet of^ranite, and 46,000 fubic feet of timber. Its gradient is 12 ft. lower than 
the old Bridge, and its total width more than double, so that it is, size for size, the 
cheapest Bridge ovdf the Thames that has yet been built, casting per superficial foot* 
less than half the price of any similar structure in London. The length, breadth, and 
cost of each of the metropolitan Bridges have been as follows : — 


London , • 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

Length. 

Feet. 

90li 



Breadth. 
Ft. in. 
63 6 



Cost per 
Square ft. 
6 0 

Bouthwark • 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

800 A 



42 

6 



11 6 10 

Black friars . 

• • 

• 

« 

• 




42 

0 



3 16 0 

Waterloo . 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

1380 



41 

6 



10 0 0 

Hunger ford 

« • 

• 

• 

• 

1536 



13 

4 



4 16 6 

Westminster, old 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

1160 



43 

0 



7 10 0 

Westminster, new 

« • 

• 

• 

• 

990 



85 

0 



4 0 0 

Vauxhall , 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

840 



80 

2 



9 16 0 

Chelsea 

• . 

• 

• 

• 

922 



40 

0 



2 5 0 

Now Bridge at Blackfriars 

• 

• 

* 

980 



76 

0 



8 5 0 


Thus it will be seen that the new Bridge is very nearly twice as wide as any of the 
bridges over the Thames. Within the parapets it is 84 ft. 2 in. Of this the foot^vays 
occupy 28 ft., the road for the light traffic 39 ft., the tramways 14 ft. 8 in., and the 
space between them 2 ft. 6 in. The tramways consist of iron-plates, bolted to timbers, 
and laid upon an elastic bed of cork and bitumen. The kerb of the footway is formed 
of Koss of MuU granite ; the footway itself is of Blasbfield^s terra-cotta, in diamond- 
shaped tiles, grooved transversely. The Bridge was completed in 1863, and opened 
May 24, Her Majesty^s birthday, at a quarter to 4 o’clock, the precise time when the 
Queen was born ; and at that hour a salute of 25 guns was fired, a number correspond- 
ing to the years of her reign. » * 

“ The unparalleled width produces a most striking effect as yon pass on to tlie bridge : if you approach 
it from the Surrey side of the river, it is singulariv imposing, a» it strelches its wide way before you, 
spanning the broad unsecu river, and backed by the magniiicent mass of the Houses of ParLiaui^nt, — 
never so well seen before, the visitor should see it for the first time thus~it is a thing to renuunber. 
From the river the Bridge is less impressive. It is not so majestic as London Bridge, nor so beautiful as 
Waterloo. The arches seem to press upon tho water.*' — Companion to tko Almandckt 1^3. Still, W'ith 
certain artistic defects, tfiis is a noble bridge. • 

The old Bridge was taken down in 1861 ; the last arch, April 25, and the foundations 
three mouths later : altogether, including the arches, more than 2,100,000 cubic feet 
of masohry and brickwork were taken out. 

BxACKFRiABfii Bridob originated with a committee appointed, in 1746, to examine 
Labelye’s designs for improving London Bridge; though the architect of Bleckfriars 
Bridge was Robert Mylne, a native of Edinburgh. The first pile of it was driven in 
tho middle of the Thames, J une 7, 1760 ; and the foundation-stone was laid by Sir 
Thomas Chitty, Lord Mayor, Oct. 31. On Nov. 19, 1768, it was made ]»assable as a 
bridle- way, exactly two years after its reception of tbot-i>assengers; and it was finally 
ftind gene^ly opened on Sunday, Nov* 19, 1769.» There was a toll of one liaK^nuy 
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for every foot-passenger^ nnd one penny Sundays; but on jAHUory 22, 1786, the 
tolls were redeemed by Government. Tlio toll-house was burnt down in the Kiots of 
1780, when all tlie accouiit-books were destroyed." — {Chronicles of London Bridge^ 
^^pp. 568, 569.) Th^ total cost of building and completing the Bridge and avenues 
^‘thereto ^‘as 261,5757. 0^. including 21,£50/» 17#. 6<f. paid to the Watermen's 

Company for the Sunday ferry. 

i: ** Under the fonndatiou-stfone were placed several pieces of fp)1d, silver, and copper coins of Oeori^e 
TT., tojrether with a silver medal jriven to Mr. Myino, the architect, by the Academy of St. Luke, with a 
coppenrim round it, htivin^ tlic foliuwinf; inscriptions. On the one side, 'In architectura pnestantiie 
pnciniom (imga Koma judice), Roberto Mylne pontis hujus architeutoni i^rato animo posuiw " Upon 
* a plate or {nates of pure tin" was a Latin inscription, stating the Bridge to have oeeii undertaken 
by the Common Council of London (amidst the rage of an extensive war), and that there might re- 
main to posterity a monument of this city's affection to the man, who, by the strength of his genius, 
the steamness of his mind, and a certain kind of happy contagion of his probity and spirit (ttnmsr tlic 
Divine favour and fortunate auspices of George II.) recovered, augmented, and secured the British 
Empire in Asia, Africa, and America, and restored the ancient reputation and influence of this country 
amongst tlie nations of Europe, the citizens of London unanimously voted this bridge to be inscribed 
with the name of William Pdt. It was for a short time called “Pitt Bridge," which was soon 
changed to Black friars Bridge; but the names of William and the Earl of Chatham still live in 
JSarl-^treet, and Ckatham^place. 

Mylnc's success was owing, in a great measure, to the exertions of hU friend, John 
Paterson, City Solicitor; and they being of the Anfi- Wilkes party, and*of the same 
country as Lord Bute, tlie unpopular First Minister of the Crown, Churchill, in his 
‘'poem founded on the Cock -lane Ghost story, has scathed both Mylne and Paterson. 

The Bridge was built of Portland stone, and consisted of nine semi-elliptical arche.s, 
^then introduced about the first time in this country, in opposition to Gwyn, who, in 
his design, proposed the iemi<*ircular arch. The columns were the most objectionable 
feature in My;lne^8 'esign, architecturally ; for the line of the parapet being a curve, 
the pillars were necessarily of different heights and diameters. Between 1833 and 
18 to, the Bridge was thoroughly rt‘paired by Walker and Burgess, at an expense of 
74,035/., it is stated at a loss to the contractors. The foot and carriage ways were 
lowcrwl; the removal of the balustrades, and the substitution of a plain parapet, 
altogether spoiled tlic architectural beauty of the structure. It is traditionally said 
that our great landsape-palntcr, IPichard Wilson, used to make frequent visits to Black 
friars Bridge, to study the magnificent view of St. Paul's Cathedral obtained from it. 

At length, the Court of Common Council resolved to build a new Bridge upon the 
site of the old Bridge, but much wider ; and the design of Joseph Cubitt was 8electe<l 
—to consist of five iron arches, surmounted by an ornamental comice and parai>et, and 
the iron floor covered with a layer f f concrete, and paved with granite; each of the 
four piers having a massive ^ lumn red polished granite. A temporary wooden 
bridge 900fr. in length, having three arches of 75ft. span tor the river traffic; the 
ciirriage-way is 26ft. wide, hi d above it, at an elevation of two footways, each 

Oft. wide, w'cie erected : the old bridge whs then closed, and its demolition commenced 
forthwith ^ tlie rubble and masonry above the arch-turnings was nearly 20,090 tons 
weight. The cost of this Bridge, four equestrian statues, and the temporary bridge, is 
stilted at 266,(X)0/., or 3/. per foot super. At 150 feet eastward an iron lattice girder- 
bridge Ind been constrq^ed for the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

Vauxhall Bridge, communicating with Millbank, had, in consequence of disputes, 
four engineers: Ralph Dodd, Sir Samuel Bentham*, John Renni^, F.R.S, ; and lastly, 
James Walker, who carried the design into eflect at the expense of a public Company. 
The Bridge is of cast-iron, but was originally intended to be of stone : hence iho 
narrowness of the nine arches, which w'ould not have been necessary for an iron 
structure. The first s^one of the pier begun by Mr. Rennie was laid by Lord 
Dunilas, as proxy for the Prince Regent, May 9, 1811. The building was then sus- 
pended, but transferred to Mr. James Walker; the first stone of the resumed works 
was laid by the late Duke of Brunswick, August 21, 1813 ; and on June 4, 1816, 
the bndge was opened. 

The width of the river is 900 feet at this Bridge, the length of which, clear of the 
abutments, is 806 feet ; its 9 arches are each 78 feet span, and its 8 piers, each 13 
feet wide ; height of centre arch, at high water, 27 feet. The bridge cost upwards of 
300,0(^/. ; its half-year's clear revenue from tolls in 1849-60 was 2986/. 8#. dd. The 
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low grounds west of the bridge, and formefly known as the Ncathouse Gardens, were 
elevated to a level with the Pimlico-rc^, by transporting hither the soil excavated 
from St, Katheritie’s Docks ; and upon this artificial foundation sovcral streets were 
built. The roadway on the south side grosses the site of the Cum^rland Tea Gardens. 

Waterloo Bridge has been dignified by Canova as " the noblest bridg^ in the 
world,” and by Baron Dupin as a colossal monument worthy of Sesostris and th% 
Cojsars.” It was partly projected by George Dodd, the engineer, and designed for 
him by John Linnell Bond, architect, who died in 1837 ; but the bridge was eventually 
built for a public Company by John Rennie, F.Il.S. It crosses the Thames from the 
Strand, between Somerset Place and the site of the Savoy, to Lambeth, at the centre 
of tlie site of Cuper^s Gardens, where the first stone was laid October 11, 1811. 

This Bridge consists of nine semi-elliptical arches, each 120 feet span and 35 feet 
high, supported on piers 20 feet wide a . the springing of the arches; with ** useless 
and inappropriate Grecian-Doric columns between the piers, surmounted by the anoma- 
lous decoration of a balustrade upon a Doric entablature.” — The width of 
the Thames at this part is 1326 fret at high water ; the entire length of the bridge 
is 2456 feet— the bridge and abutments being 1380 fret, the approach from the Strand 
310 feet, and the land-arch causeway on the Surrey side 766 fret. The roadway upon 
the summit of the arches is carried upon brick arches to the level of the Strand ; and 
by a gentle declivity upon a series of brick • arches over the roadway upon the Surrey 
bank of the river to the level of the roads near the Obelisk by the Surrey Theatre. 
This district, until the building of the Bridge, was knowm as Laralictb Marsh, was 
low-lying and swampy, with thinly scattered dwellings ; hut in a few yeai*s it became 
covered wdth streets of houses. 

The Bridge is built of granite, " in a style of solidity and magnificence hitherto 
unknown. There elliptical arches, with inverted arches between them to counteract 
the lateral pi'cssurc, were carried to a greater extent than in former bridges; and 
isolafc<] coffer-dams upon a great scale in a tidal river, with steam-engines for pump- 
ing out the water, were, it is believed, for the lirst time employed in this country ; the 
level line of roadw^ny, which adds so much to the beauty as well as the convenience of 
the structure, was there adopted .^^ — {Sir John Hennie, ER.S,) The Bridge was 
opened by a procession of the Prince Regent and the Dukes of York and Wellington, 
and a grand military cavalcade, on June 18, 1817, the second anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo, whence it is named. The Bridge itself cost about 400,000^., which, by 
the expense of the approaches, was increased to above a million of money — a larger 
sum than the cost of building St. Paul’s, the Monument, and seven of our finest metro- 
politan churches. It has been a ruinous speculation to the Company, the tolls amount- 
ing to little more than 20,000/. per annum. 

Formerly, the average number of suicides annually comnntted from Waterloo 
Bridge was 40 ; in September, 1841, there wore nine attempts made, within ft few 
days, to commit suicide from Black Iriars Bridge. 

Southwark Bridge, designed by John Rennie, F.R.S.,^:w3s built by a public 
Company,^^d cost about 800,000/. It consists of three cast-iron arches: the cfiRtre 
240 fpefr^ span, and the two side arjhcs 210 feet each, about Torty-two feet above the 
spring-tides : the ribs forming, as it were, a series of lipllow masses, or 
voussoirs, similar to those of stone, a princijjle new in the construction of cast-iron 
bridges, and very successful. The whole of the segmental pieces and the braces are 
kept in their places by dove-tiiiled sockets and long cast-iron wedges, so that bolts are 
unnecessary ; although they were used during the construction of the bridge, to keep 
the pieces in their places until the wedges had been driven. The spandrels arc similarly 
connected, and upon them rests the roadway of solid plates of cast iron, joined by iron 
cement. The piers and abutments are of stone, founded upon timber platforms, resting 
upon piles driven below the bed of the river. The masonry is tied throughout by 
vertical and horizontal bond-stones, so that the whole acts as one mass in the best 
position to resist the horizontal thrust. The first stone was laid by Admiral Lord 
Keith, May 23, 1816, the Bill for erecting the Bridge having been passed May 6, 1811. 
The iron-work^ weight 5700 tons, had been so welf put together by the Walkers, o£ 
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Botherham, the founders, and the masonryl by the cr/ntractors, Jolliffe & Banks ; th;it 
when the work was finished, scarcely any sinki|;a was discernible in the arches. From 
experiments inude to ascertain the extent of the expansion and contraction between 
,*t1ie extreme range of winter and summer temperature, it was found that the arch rose 
in the ssmmer about 1 inih to inch. The Vorks were commenced in 181B. and 
the bridge was opened by lamp-light, March 24, 1819, as the clock of St. Paulas 
L'athcdnd tolled midmght. Toward the middle of the western side of the 
bridge is a descent from the pavement to a steamboat pier. The bridge was opened 
free of toll, for six months, by the Lord Mayor (Lawrence), Nov. 8, 1864, with a view 
to its purchase, ultimately, by the City of London. 

Within a fraction, London Bridge has as much traffic as all the rest put together, the 
proportions being — London equal to all ; Westminster half of London ; Blackfriars 
half of Westminster ; Waterloo one third of Blackfriars ; and Southwark one-fourth 
of Waterloo,”— BenwocA on the Bridges of hjndony 1853. 

Hitngerpokd Scspenstok-Bkidge, from Hungerford Market to Belvedere Road, Lam- 
beth, was constructed by 1. K. Brunei, F.R.S., and was a fine specimen of mechanical skill. 
It consisted of two lofty brick piers, or towers, in tlft) Italian style, desigfied by Ban- 
ning, 58 feet above the road, and built in brickwork aud cement on the natural bed of 
the river, without piles. In the upper part of these towers, fou# chains passed over 
rollers, so as to equalize the strain : they carried the platform or roadway, in two 
lines, with single suspension rods, 12 feet apart ; the chains being secured in tunnels at 
the abutments to iron girders, embedded in brickwork and cement, and strengthened 
with concre^. There were three spans, the central one between the piers being 
676^ feet, or 110 feet wider than tl^|^ Menai Bridge ; and second only to the span of 
the wire suspension-bridge at Fribourg, which is nearly 900 feet. The length between 
the abutments of the Hungerford Bridge was 1352*^ feet. The roatlwuy was in the 
centre 32 feet above high-water mark, or 7 feet higher than the crown of the centre 
arch of Waterloo Bridge. The height above the piers was 28| feet. Thus wm 
gained additional height for the river traffic, and a graceful curve, with the appearance 
of 8 wagging prevented. The Bridge was commenced in 1841, and was built without 
any scaffolding but a few ropes, consequently, 'without Impediment to the navigation of 
the river. The iron- work, between 10,000 and 11,000 tons, was by Sandys and Co , 
Cornwall. Tlie entire cost of the Bridge was 110,000/., raised by a public Company. 
The toll was a halfpenny each person each way. The Bridge was opened May 1, 
1845, when, between noon and midnight, 36,254 persons passed over. Hungerford 
was then the great focus of the Thames steam-navigation, the embarkations and 
landings liere exceeding 2,000,000 per annum. The Bridge was taken down in 1863, 
and the chains were carried to Clifton, for the Suspension -Bridge erecting there. 
Upon its^ite has been constructed tlie Bridge for the Charing Cross Extension of the 
Sou^ Eastern Kailwa^^ : it has on each side a foot-path and ornamental balustnide ; 
and in the centre four lines of rails, expanding fanwise into seven lines on approaching 
the Charing Cross terminus. The Bridge for carrying the Railway across the Thames 
to the City terminus, in Upper Tliames-street, is similar to the Charing Cross Bridge, 
but 12 feet wider. 

0 

0 

Hammebshtth StrsPEKSioK-BBiDOX is one of the most elegant stmetnres of its 
kind ; and, unlike other suspensidn-bridges, has part of the roadway supported on^ and 
not hanging from, the main chains. 'I'he weight of the masonry abutments on each 
*ba^k is 2ira tons, to resist the pull of the chains. Cost, 80,000/. ; engineer, W, 
Tierney Clarke; first stone laid by the Duke of Sussex, May 7, 1826 ; flni^ed 1827. 

Ckelsba StrsFEKSioE-HBiDGE, opened in 1858, forms a oommunicaHon between 
Pimlico, Belgravia, and Chelsea, on one side of the Thames, and Battersea P^fk, and 
^he neighbourhood, on the other (the Middlesex roadway crossing the idto of l^ne- 
lagh), and was built with frinds granted by Parliament in 1846 ; Oeo. Goi*don Page, 
engineer. The length of the Bridge is 704 feet : it consists of a centre opening of 
838 with two side opening 166 feet 6 inches each. The piers terminate in 
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curved cutwratora: the width of the Bridge fi47 feet; the roadway at the centre of the 
Bridge is 24 feet 6 inches above hfgh-viater» and has a curve of 18 inches rise, com- 
mencing at the abutments. The towers and ornamental portions are of cast-iron* 
The gibers and flooring of the platforig are of wrought iron : ir^Jhwork by Howard, , 
llavenhill, & Co. The piers are built upon caisson^s, below ^hicli the ironworldisprca«is 
out at the bottom on bod-plutes that rest upon York stone lappings, laid on piles, and 
concrete supports; externally, the piers are cased with ornamental ironwork. Thif 
abutments and piers rest upon piles driven 20 feet beyond low-water mark. On eacl# side 
of the carriage way is a tram for heavy traffic. A very large amount of additional 
strength is obtained over the ordinary suspension construction by two longitiidinal 
lattice girders, of wrought iron, which separate the roadway from the footpaths. At 
each end of the bridge are rectangular lodges, with terra-cotta terminations. The 
four iron towers that rise from the caissons and piers have their upper portions of 
moulded copper, gilded and painted to resemble bronze, and crowned with globular 
lamps. The towers bear the royal arms and V, A. Yet, this public way across the 
Thames-— although built ostensibly with the public money to afford the inhabitants of 
Middlesex access to Battersea jTree^ark— had a horse, carriage, and foot toll, an anomaly 
which was loddly reprehended. 

At a short distance eastward is the Bridge for the Victoria Station and Pimlico 
Railway; the ironwork by Bray and Waddington, of Leeds; Fowler, engineer; ’ 
opened in 1860. The stone piers, and the framework of the spandrels of the four fiat 
and segmental iron arches, each 175 feet span, and the iron comice, render this one of j 
the handsomest railway bridges over the Thames. 

>• 

Lambeth Sttsbension Bbidoe, connects Horseferry-road, Westminster, with 
Church-street, Lambeth, P. W. Barlow, engineer; and though constructed for both 
carriage and foot traffic, it cost, including the approaches, only 40,000^. Its entire 
length is 1040 feet ; it has three spans of 2&) feet each, of wire cable, bearing wrought- 
iron platforms, suspended from pier's, each of two iron cylinders, 12 feet in diameter, 
sunk into tbo Loudon clay, 18 feet below the bed of the river, filled with concrete and 
brickwork ; the novelty consists in placing under the bridge, on each side, a longi- 
tudinal tubular iron girder, a ci'oss girder between, so as to reduce to the minimum the 
upward, downward, and lateral movement. 

JB UCKZERSBURT, 

A SHORT street at the point where the Poultry meets Cheapside : here formerly 
stood the great Conduit which brought water from Conduit Mead, near Oxford- 
road and Paddington. Stow writes : ** Bucklersbury, so called of a manor and tene- 
ments pertaining to one Buckle, who dwelt thero, and kept his courts.” 'Fhe manor- 
house, in Stowes time, boro the sign of the Old Barge, from its being said, that when 
WuJbrook lay open, barges were rowed or toared out of the Thames uj> here : hence 
the present Barge Yard. Bucklersbury was a noted place for grocers and apothecaries, 
drugsters and furriers. In Slmkspeare's days it was, probably, a herb-market ; fov* he 
has the comparison of smelling like Buckleris-bury in simple- time .” — {Merry Wives 
of Windsor^ Act iii. sc. 8.) ’ 

JB UJSrmZL-FIELDS, 

N ear Unsbury-square, one of the three great fields of the manor of Finsbuiy, 
named Bonhill Field, Mallow Field, and the ** High Field, or Meadow Grcvjndf, 
where the three windmills stand Bonhill was erected in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
on a deposit made of ** more than 1000 cartloads” of bones removed from the charnel 
of old 8t. Paul’s, whidti, it is believed, gave rise to the name Bonehill or Bunbill Fields. 

In 1553, a lease was granted to the Corporation of this with other land, being the 
property of the Prebendal Stall of Finsbuiy, in St. Paul’s Cathc<lral ; and by various 
renewals of this lease, the Corporation held the land until 176 J, when the last of 
the leases expired. Prior to this the Statute of ^harles II. Imd passed, by which 
persons of idl degrees were prohibited from granting leases of Church pi'opcrty 
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for longfer periods than forty years ; and tiuis, in 1769» the growth of London having 
rendered it desirable that the land should br built over, a private Act was passed 
antliorizing the then Prebend, Dr. Wilson, to lease the land to the Corporation for 
ninety-nine years^ i^non the terms of two-8ixH»s of the net income to be received by 
them being paid to the PPehend as his own property (in lieu of any fine for the grant 
of the lease), one-sixth (to the Prebendal Stall, and the remaining three-sixths to be 
detained by the Corporation, This lease will expire in 186S. Wilson-street is named 
from- tlie IVehend, the Kev. Dr. Wilson. 

'Ihe earliest known record of the Bunhill-fieJds themselves, as distinguished from the 
rest of the laud in the leiise, is that the City leased tliein to one Tindal, for fifty-one 
years, from Christmas, 1661 : in that lease they are described as meadow-land, and 
the lease contains a provision for the citizens using them for recreation. Both this 
provision and the description of the land are at direct variance with its having been 
used as a place of burial up to that date. In four years afterwards, however (1665), 
London was visited with the Great Plague, and in the next year with the Great Fire ; 
and it is extremely probable that in the disturbance of social order which these two 
visitations caused, the living sought for their dead ^ burial-place outside the City, and 
found it at Buuhill-fields. Certain it is, that before the expiration of Tindars lease 
^ it had become a burial-ground. As such, however, the Corporation bad nothing to do 
with it, until the year 1788, when they determined not to renew the lease, but take it 
into their owm hands, and so it has remained to this day. 

Since 1788 the IVebend has year by year received his moiety of the income of the 
ground as a cemetery, and as that cemetery now reverts to those claiming under the 
Prebend, i.e.>.the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, they have imposed upon them the obliga- 
tion of preserving the ground for th^ purpose for which they have received the monev. 
The management of this property is now transferred to the Corporation. It is said 
the Act of Parliament authonzed the renewal of the lease in perpetuity, and that 
the City, through their negligence in not having obtained a renewal of the lease, 
must indemnify the owners of graves, it were to be wished, for the City’s sake, 
that the renewal were authorized, as they lose in 1868, through the expiring of the 
lease, an income of 40,000/. per annum ; but, unfortunately, this is not the fact. The 
mistake has arisen from the marginal note saying the lease is renewable; but there 
is nothing in the Act to warrant the note, and no one at this distance of time can 
explain how the error has aiisen. — (Communieattd to the City Frese.) 

Curll published a Begister of the interments here to I7l7, with the inscriptions, Aa 
Among tlicse are the following 

“ Here lyeth interred the body of Edward Tucker, late of Wcymoutli, who (by his own prediction) 
departed this life, March 4th, 1706-7, aged 86 years." "This gruund, six foot long: eastward. Is bought 
for Elizabeth Cliapmnn/' This notice is valuable, as conclusively showing that, even at that early 
period, graves were sold in perpetuity, and any attempt to sell the soil for secular purposes would be a 
most Mnwairantahle dcHCcratiun. " Here lyeth the body of Francis Smith, Bookseller, who in his 
youth was settled in a separate congregation, susticning, between 1666 and 1688, great persecutions, by 
Imprisonments, exile, fines, and for printing petitions for caling of a Parliament, witn several things 
against Popery, After nearly 46 imprisonments, ho was fined 6001. for printing and selling the speech 
of a noble peer, and three times suffered corporeal punishment. Ho was for said fine five years a 
nri^ner in tlte King's Bench, whicli bard duress utterly impaired his health. Ho dyed House- 
keeeper in the Custom House, December 22nd, 3661." Engraved on the side of a handsome tomb^ 
*'Murik)oai Abbott, Esq., Keccivcr-Ciencrai of iiis Majesty's t'ustoms, obiit 29 Feby. 1699, ostat. 43 1 

Here Abbott, virtue’s great example, lies, 
n he charitable,' pious, just, and wise,* 

But how shall fame in this small Table paint 
The Husband, Father, Master, Friend, and Eaintf 
A soul on Earth so ripe for glory fi>und ; 

8o like to theirs, who are with glory crown'd. 

That 'tis less strange such worth so soon should go 
To Heaven, than that it staid so long below." 

Among the eminent persons intoiTod here, in an altar-tomb, east end of the ground^ 
is Dr. Thomas Goodwin, the Independent preacher, who attended Oliver Cromwell on 
his deathbed. Also Dr. John Owen, Dean of Christchurch and Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford when Cromwell was Chancellor ; be preached the first sermon before the Parlia- 

• By Act of Parliament, the manairoment of Bunhill-fields Bnrial-groimd has been transfBiTed by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to ine Corporation of Dondon, to be converted into a public garden ; 
the Commissioners reserving the riglit to resuTne possessiati of the estate should their conditions bo 
ineifeciually performed. 
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ment after the execution of Charles I. HK more attractive is the resting-place of 
John Bunyan, in the vault of his friend® Strudwick, the grocer, Ilolborn Bridge, at 
whose house Bunyan died. Ilia name is not recorded in the Register, nor is it in Curirs 
List ; but tlie place was long marked by a^nonument, with thisins<Ti^ioii : — “ Mr. John 
Bunyan, Author of Tke Pilgrim's Progreft.% ob. 31 Aug. 1688, jet. 60. ^ 

The ‘ pilj^lm's* pro^^ress now Is flnishod, • 

And Death has laid hini in this earthly bed.'* 

This inscription was cut many years after Buiiyari^s funeral. Southey tells us, with g^ave 
humour, “ People like to he buried in company, and in good company. The Dissen- 
ters regarded Bunhill Fields^ Burial-ground as their Cainpo Santo, and especially for 
Bunyan’s sake. It is said that many have made it their desire to be interred as near 
as possible to the spot where his remains are deposited.” In May, 1852, the above me* 
morial was replaced by an altar-tomb, upon which is the recumbent figure of Bunyan, 
book in hand; the end panels have sculptures from Th^ Pilgrim* s Progress, 

Here, too, sleeps Lord-Deputy Fleetwood, of the Civil Wars, GHvey* Croinweirs son- 
in-law, and husband of the widow of Ireton : there was a monument to his memory, 
which has been obliterated or removed. 

Here also rftjt Dr. DaYiiel Williams, founder of the Library in Redcross-street ; John 
Duiiton, author of his^own Life and Errors ; tlio Rev. D. Neal, author of the Historg 
of the Puritans; Dr. Lardncr, author of the Credibiiitg of the Gospel IIlHorg ; Dr. 
John Guise, Dr, Gill, Dr. Stennett, Dr. Harris ; Dr. Ricliard Price, autlior of Rever^ 
sionary Payments; Dr. Henry Hunter, Dr. Fisher, the Rev. Thcopliilns Lindsey; 
Dr. A. Rees, eilitor of the Cyclopcedia ; George Walker, of Nottingham and Man- 
chester ; and the Rev. Thomas Bclsham, the Unitarian Minister. 

Defoe, the author of Robinson Crusoe^ who was'born and died in the parish of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, is buried in Bunhill-fields, witli his second wife, the spot unknown. 
The entry in the register, written, probably, by some ignorant person who made a 
strange blunder of bis name, is as follows: — ‘*1731, April 26. Mr, Dubow, Cripple- 
gate.*^ Here lies, \v\ h a headstone to her memory, Susannah Wesley, mother of John 
Wesley, founder of the people ctdled Mcthrxlists; and Charles Wesley, the lir-t person 
who was called a Methodist. Near the centre of the ground is a Ynonmnent to Dr. 
Isaac Watts; Joseph Rilson, the antiquary, lies here, spot unmarked; VV'illiain Hlakt‘, 
the painter and poet, 25 feet from the north wall, without a monument ; and Thoniaa 
Stochard, R.A., best known by his Canterbury Pilgrimage, Near the street rails is 
a monument to Thomas Hardy, who was tried for treason in company with John Horne 
Tooke. Hardy *s memorial bears a long and somewhat defiant semi- political inscription. 

In 1861, Mr. Deputy Charles Reed, F.S.A., presented to the Common Council a 
memorial, influentially signed, praying the Court to take steps for the preservation of 
BunhilMlelds burial-ground. This memorial eloquently says 

" In this burying-groiind are iiiterrod men whose memory and writinprs are among the mo'St previous 
of our national heirlooms ; some of the most fcarlcBC^assortors of civil and religious liberty at critical 
periods of our history ; notable men of all professions and of all religious eoimnunities ; divines, 
artists, reformers ; a crowd of worthies and confessors whose learning, piety, and public* servieos not 
only adorned the age in which they lived, but have proved a permanent blessing to tlie land, and wb*;sc 
names ti e world will not willingly let die. The Nonconformist bodies, esriecially, look upon this as the 
I'oly field of thefr illustrious dead, because here lie buried those whose remains were refused interment 
in the graveyards of the churches in whieb th^* had long faithfully ministered, and whose memory is 
reverently cherished in the hearts and homes of their religious descendants. " 

George Fox, founder of the Society of Friends, is erroneously said to have been 
buried here ; but he lies in Coleuian-street, which was part of Finsbury Manor Farm, 
and was, before Fox’s death, acquired by the Friends as their place of interment ; , 
besides, the Friends were looked upon in no favourable manner by the other dissen^iig 
bodies, who bad acquired Bunhill- fields. In Fox’s diary it is related bow, after the 
meeting in White Hart Court, Gracechurch- street, lie went to Henry Goldney’s, close 
by, and there admitted to others that “ he thought he felt the cold strike to bis lieiirt as 
he came out of the meeting.” It was “the 13th of the 11th month,” 1690, being in 
the 67tb year of his age, that Fox died. On the day appointed for his interment a meet- 
ing of Friends was held in White Hart Court, and “the body was borne, accompanied 
by very great numbers, to the Friends* burying-groujfjd, near Bunhill FieldsP Hasty 
readers have inferred from this that it was in the larger cemetery George Fox was burieiL 
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CANONBUEV TOWER, 

A t the northen^xtroraity of the parish of Islington, denotes the site of the eountiy- 
heuse of the Prior (H the Canons of St* Uartholomew ; henoe» it is supposed, the 
name of Canons^buryy^ary being synonymous with burgh, a dwelling* On a garden* 
^ house hard by is sculptured the rebus or device of Boltoiv the lastr prior— -ft ioU, or 
arrww for the crossbow, through a tun : 

"Old Prior Bolton, with hU bolt and tan*** 

The Tower, which is of red brick, is believed to have been built by Sir John 
Spencer, of Crosby.place, who purchaised the estate in 1570 * Elisabeth, his only 
daughter and heiress, married William, second Lord Ckimpton^ whd is traditionally saW 
to have contrived her elopement from her father's home at Canonbory in a baker^s 
basket. In 1(518, ho was created Earl of Northampton, and ftmn him the present 
owner of Canonbury, who is the eleventh Earl and th^ Marquis of Northampton, is 
lineally descended. 

The Tower is 17 feet square, and nearly 60 <eet in height, and ognsists of seven 
stories and 23 rooms. For many years it was let in lodgings. Amongst its tenants 
was Epiiraim Chambers, whose Cyclopedia was not only the basis of liees’s work, 
blit ori^nuted all the modem Cyclopmdiaa in the English and tlie other European 
languages. Chambers died at Canonbury, May 18, 1740, and was burietl in West* 
minster Abbey, under a short Latin inscription, his own composition. Newbery, tbe 
bookseller, lodged here ; and in his apartments Goldsmith often lay concealed from liis 
creditors, aA\l under a pressing necessity he there wrote his linear of Wakefield ; " ho 
was tbe most diligent slave that e^er tolled in tbe mill of Grub-street." 

" A silly notion at one time prevailed tliat there was formerly a subterranean com- 
raunication between Cinonbury House and the Priory of St. Bartholomew, Similar 
vulgar and absm d stories are current at most of the large monasteries ; as Malmesbury, 
Netley, Glastonbury, biO** —{Godwin^ s Churches of London.) 

7 he ancient priory mansion covei*ed the entire site now occupied by Canonbiiry- 
place, and had attached to it a park of about four acres, with large gju^dens, a fish- 
})ond, Ac . ; most of which were included in the premises of Canonbury I’ea-gardciis and 
7 avern, in the middle of the last century but a small ale-house. It was enJargecl and 
iinprovetl by a Mr. Lane, who had been a private soldier ; but its celebrity was chictly 
owing to the widow Sutton, who resided hero from 1785 to 1868, and laid out the 
bowiing-gi-een and grounds. 77ie streets wdiich now cover the (Canonbury estate are 
mostly named from the titles of tbe Marquis of Northampton, the ground landlord* 

CARVINGS IN WOOD. 

t> * 

fPHE art of Sculpture in Wood has ^ver been royally and nobly encouroged in 
L England ; and the metropolis contiiixis many fine specimens of ancient and modern 
skill in this tasteful branch of decoration. 

Tlie figures carved upon the chestnut roof of Westminster Hall show the degree of 
excellence the art bad attained in this country so early as the reign of Richard II. 
The sculptured virms on the corbels are those of France and England, quarterly ; and of 
St. Edward the Confessor, as borne by Ricliard II.; whose favourite badges viz., tbe 
white hart, lodged, diically gorged and chained, and his crest of a lion guardant 
crowned, standing on a chapeau and helmet, are also carved, in alternate succession, 
on, the cornice. 

TTiere is every reason to suppose the timber architecture of Old London to have been 
elaborate and b^utiful. Till about the year 1625, nearly all the houses were built of 
wood : the interiors of the better sort were often richly carved, particularly in the 
panels of rooms, chimney-pieces, ceilings, and staircases ; and the exteriors diiq>layed a 
similar love of ornament in the doors and barge-bairds, and 'story corbels* 

The Great Fire of 16(>6 spared few specimens of early w<x)d*carving ; but several 
exist in quarters not reached by the destroyer. Of existing Gothic work may be 
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of Northampton : tho tenants being strictly directed in their lea-^g to uphold, maintain* 
Sus,t ail the several antiquities sahtnitted to theii^harge. (tTl C Mieha/rd^on^ JirchitecL) 
In 1861, there ^as sold amongst the old materials of No. 108, Cheapside, which 
^ i*too<l iinimKliately oppositg How Church, the *^dlne old oak panelling of a* large dining- 
room, ^nth chimney piece and cornice to correspond, elaborately carved in fruit an<l 
/ huge, in excellent presfcrvation, 750 feet superficial.” This ^oak*clad nioin,” was 
boii^t by Mr. Morris Charles Jones, of Gnnrc^, near Welshpool, in North Wales, 
for ra/ 10^. 3c/., including commission and expenses of removal, being about Is. Sd, 
per foot superficial. It has been conveyed from Cheapside to Gunrog. Tliis room was 
the principal apartment of the Iiouse of Sir Edward Waldo, and stated, in a pam- 
phlet by Mr. Jones, “ to have been visited by six reigning sovereigns, from Charles II. to 
George III., on the occasion of civic festivities and for the purpose of witnossiug tlie Lord 
Mayoris Show,” (See Mr. Joneses pamphlet, privately printed, 1861.) A contem- 
jiorary (tho Builder) doubts whether this room can be the work of Gibbons ; *^if so, it 
is a rare treasure, cheaply gained. Hut except in St. Paulas, a crown and e<!clc.siasticiil 
structure, be it remembered — not a corporate one — there is not a single certain example 
of Gibbonses art to be seen in the City of London proper,” 

About the same year that Gibbons died, Nicholas Collet was bom. This clever 
carver lived until 180 1. He executed the carving of Queen Anr\e*s statc-earriage, and 
it is probable that to him we are indebted for the best of tho decorated doors in 
Ormond-street, Queen-square. William Collins, the insepai'ablo companion of Gains- 
borough the painter, was an excellent moileller and carver. 

Smith, in his JLondon Antiquities, says — ^‘Samuel Monotte, a native of Paris, now 
living in LoiWon, claims the highest encomiums I can possibly bestow ; his art is prin- 
cipally confined to flowers, and wheii I siiy that Grinling (iribbons was a mouse to him, 

I shall not utter too much ; his carvings in wood are so light and playful, that they 
may be blown away.” This artist designed the pulpits of St. Paurs Cathedral, St. 
Paul’s, Covent-garden, St. MargarePs Westminster, &c. Smith also speaks well of 
the carving of Burns, famous for carving wiieat-sheafs ; one of these wheat-sheafs still 
remains in a shop in the West Strand, not far from the Electric Telegraph Station.— 
Builder, 1851. 

G(^ and Magc^, the giants in Guildhall, which are masterly examples of carving, are 
of wood and hollow : they are composed of pieces of fir, and are said to bo the pro- 
duction of a ship-carver. It is also reported that they wore jirescmted to the City by 
the Stationers* Company, which, if true, might have given rise to the common report 
of their being made of paj^er. 

Ijondou once abounded in richly -carved doorways and over-doors of the l7th and 18th 
ciuituries : there w^ere good examples in Great Ormond-street ; in Shire-lane, Temple 
Bar, where Gibbons once lived; in Cavendish-square, especially at No. 33; the entrance 
to Langliourn Chambers, Fenchurcb -street ; and some old mansions in Murk-lane ; 
there w^as formerly a very fine one over the door of the Ship Tavern, Water-lane. 

State Coachc^s present fine carving. Such are the Lord Mayoris Coiich, kept at the 
Gireen Yard, Whitccross -street ; tho Queen’s Coach, at tho Koyal flow's, Pimlico ; and 
the Speaker's Coach, at the Speaker’s stables. Millhank, VV^estininsfor. 

in private collections, some magnificent specimens of early carving are preserved: 
such w^ere the Italian bedstead-pillars of the 16th century, and the bas-relief after 
Rubens, in the Earl of Cadogim^s collection ; and the collection, dating from the 
15th to the IBth centuries, the property of G. Field, Esq., of Lister House, Clapham. 

Carving received considerable check from the intrwluction of stucco in the reign of 
Ge.rge II.; but the art has received a fresli impetus in the present century. Some 
fine church carving was executed in 1838-42 for tho Temple Church ; and in 1847-8 
for tlie choir of Westminster Abbey, then refitted with canopied stalls, organ-case, screen, 
Ac., by Messrs. Ruddle, of Peterborough. Tho church of St. Mary-at-Hill, Billings- 
g ite, was redecorated in 1848-50, by W. Gibbs Rogers : the pulpit alone cost upwards 
of 500/.; the stairs have an elabomte string-course, and all the banisters are on the 
rake ; the bosses and flowers of the sounding-board exceed a foot in projection ; the 
organ^gallery front has flowers ^festooned with musical instruments, and the pretty 
conceit of a crab crawling over a violin. Mr. Rogers lias also #jarved, from a deeign 
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saggestod by the Queen, a boxwood cradle in rich Italian stylo, most delicately finished^ 
and first us^ for the infant Prince Artlfur, bom 1850 : it is cleverly engraved and 
described in the Art Journal for August 1850, * ^ 

St* Micliaers Church, Cornhill, has ahoobeen redecorated by Rigers, with covings 
of elaborate detail, which will be described hereafter, from the carver’s paniphl^. 

The interior enrichments of the New Palace at Westminster present some fine 
specimens of contemporary carving. Much of the work has, however, been execijted 
by machinery, and finished by hand. The new Hall of Lincoln’s Inn has also some 
tine new work. 

The great depository for old carvings is Wardour^street, Oxford-street, where the 
dealers mostly keep shop : much discrimination is requisite in making purchases. 

CUMIETERIMS, 

O R public burial-grounds, planted and laid out as gardens around the metropolis, are a 
novelty of our times; although they were suggested just after the Great Fire of 1080, 
when Evelyn regretted that advantage had not been taken of that calamity to rid the 
City of its burial-places, and establish a necropolis without the walls. He deplores that 
** the churchyards hadsiot been banished to the north walls of the City, where a gtated 
iiiclosure, of competent breadth, for a mile in length, might have served for an universal 
cemetery to all the parishes, distinguished by the like separations, and with ample walks 
of trees ; the walks adorned with monuments, inscriptions, and titles, apt for contempla- 
tion and memory of the defunct, and that wise and excellent law of the Twelve Tables 
restored and renewed.’^ • 

The several Cemeteries in the stiburbs are the Property of Joint-Stock Cmnpanics. 
From the costliness of interment in them, they at first but little abated tlie evil 
of intramural burial, as stated in the Report of the Hoard of Hoaltli in 1850. By the 
Metroi>olitan Interment Act, passed in the above year, the evil has been abolished, and 
Cemeteries provided for the several metropolitan parishes. 

KensaXi Green Cemetery was the first established. It lies upon high ground, 
left of the Harrow Road and the hamlet of Kcnsal Green, about two miles from Padding- 
ton Green. It is divided into two grounds : the westernmost consecrated Nov. 2, 
1832 ; the smaller ground being for the interment of persons whose friends desire a 
funeral service differing from that of the Church of England. The same distinction 
is observed in each of the (cemeteries ; and each is planted and laid out in walks, par- 
terres, and borders of flowers, and other styles of landscajie-gardening. A register is 
kept of interments for both portions of the grounds, and a duplicate is lodged with the 
registrars of parishes in the diocese. Each Company, has its scale of charges for inter- 
ment in catacomb, vault, or grave. • • 

Within three years from the opening of*tlie Kensal-Green Cemetery, there took 
place in it about 1000 iiitermenls. Each ground has its chapel and colonnades ; in 
tlie latter are placed mural tablets, and beneath are vaults or catacombs, llie monioriaW 
in this Cemetery are very numerous : altar-tombs, monumental urns,*’ sarcophagi, 
and the broken column ; capacious •tomb-houses, encompassed with fiow’er-beds or 
overhung with funereal trees; pillars, Ixjaring urns; w^eexnng and jx-aying figures, 
medallion portraits, and groups of insignia are most frequent ; though emblems are 
borrowed alike from the Pagan temple and the Christian church. The cross, in its 
picturesque ■ varieties, and the plain but massive slab, are side by side. Among the 
ir >r 5 t conspicuous is, at the entrance, a monument to Matlame Soyer, by a Beigiatfi 
scmlptor j the pedestal and a colossal figure of Faith are upwards of twenty teet in height. 
The tombs of St. John Long, the ‘^counter-irritation” surgeon; of Morison, the 
“ hygoist;” and of Ducrow, the equestrian; are also prominent: the latter left a sum 
of money for flowers, shrubs, and repairs. Tlie memoiial to Thomas Hood, the popular 
humorist, with sculptures from his poems, is in better tiiste. Here is interred the 
Duke of Sussex, according to especial directions left by that prince ; his grave, near the 
chapel, is covered by an immense granite tomb ; and ^car it rest the remains of the 
Princess Sophia, bis sister, beneath a handsome sarcophagus tomb of Sicilia n marble 

O 
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erected iu 1850, by subscription of Queen Victoria, tbe Ktn^ of Hanover, Adolpbiis 
Duke of Cambridge, and tlie Duchess of Gloucester. Beyond Keiisal Green, is a large 
Cemetery for Roman Catholics : here is interred Cardinal Wiseman. 

Tilt* South MbtroV^litan and Nobw'6od Crmetrry was conf»ecrated Dec. 6, 
1837 : tbe chapels, by Tite, in the pointed style, are very beautiful ; and the grounds 
*■ are hilly, and picturesquely planted. 

HiaHOATK AND Kentish Town Cemetebt, consecrated May 20, 1839, lies inimo- 
tliately below Highgate Church. It has a Tu<lor gate-house and chapel, and cata- 
(^uibs of Egyptian architecture ; the ground is laid out in terraces, tastefully planted ; 
uiid the distant view of the overgrown Metropolb, from among tbe tombs, is sug- 
gestive to a meditative mind. 

Abney Pabk Cemetery and Arboretum, lying eastward, at Stoke-Newington, was 
opened by the Jjord Mayor, May 20, 1810. It was formed from the Park of Sir 
Tliomas Abney, the friend of Dr. Isaac Watts, to murk whose thirty-six years’ resi- 
dence here a statue of tlie Doctor, by Baily, R.A., was erected in 1845. The Abney 
mansion was taken down in 1844 ; many of the fine old trees remain. 

Westminster and West of London Cemetery, Earl’s Court, Fulham-road, was 
consecrated June 15, 1840; it baa a domed chai^el, with semi-circular colonnades i>t 
imposing design. In the grounds is a large altar-tomb, with athlete figures, modelled 
by Baily, and erected by subscription, to Jackson the pugilist. 

Nunhead Cemetery, Peckham, was consecrated July 29, 1810. 

The City of London and Tower Hamlets Cemetery, lies at the extremity of 
Mile- End Road, north of Bow Common ; and Victoria Park Cemetery, about eleven 
acres, at Bethnal Green, nortli of the Eastern Counties Railway. 'J'here are also largo 
Cemeteries for Marylebono and Paddington ; Islington and St. Pancras. 

A few suburban churchyards are planted similarly to the Cemeteries; as that of St. 
John’s Wood Chapel, where are buried Jrmnna Southcot ; Richard Jirothers *'tho 
prophet ;” and John Jackson, R.A., the portrait* painter. The cliurchyard of St. Giles’s- 
in- the- Fields, Lower Pancras Road, consecrated so long ago as 1804, has many 
flowery graves : here is the handsome tomb of Sir John Soane, overhung with 
cypresses. The burying- ground of St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields, Pratt-street, Camden 
Town, is also planted : here lies Charles Dibdin, the song-writer. 

The burial-grounds for Jews are mostly laid out and planted in the cemetery 
manner. Formerly their burial-place was outside the City Wall, at Leyrestowe^ 

** without Cripplogate.” 


CHANCERY^LANE 

^ A f^QHlRED its ominous name about the time of Richard I. There Is extant 
a deed, by which Longcliamp, Bishop of Ely, devised certain messuages in the 
Chancellor’s- lane, heretofore tlie New-street .^’ — {Archasoloffical Jottmal, No. 12, 
p. 375.) This is the greatest ‘'legal thoroughfare” in lioudon, and extends from 
Fleet-street, opposite Inner Temple Gate, to Holboni, nearly opposite Gray’s Inn. 
In Edward I.’s time it was so foul and miry as to be barred up, to prevent accidents. 
Entering by Fleet-street, on the left were until lately some half-timlR;rod houses, with 
projecting windowf^ overhanging stories, and gabled fronts. Izaak Walton kept a 
d.iiper’s shop at the second house on the left, taken down when that end of the lane 
was widened; he subsequently removed, according to Sir Uarrifi Nicolas’s Life of 
Walton, five doors higher up in the lane. Opposite is Serjeants' Inn, rebuilt by Sir 
RobeH Smirke in 1838 ; but the old Hall remains. Higher up, on the west, is the 
Law Institution, with a noble Grccian-Ionic portico, built of stone by VuUiamy, in 
1842; it contiiins a library and club accommodation for tbe legal profession. In tliis 
ancient thoroughfare have l>ecn built several edifices of ornamental character, including 
the large premises for the Union Bank, at the cost of 30,000/^. 

like BLliop of Chichester formerly had a palace In Chanecr}'4iine, where are still 
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Chichester Rents and Symonds Inn ; the latter, to this day, owned by the see. The 
large old house, with low-built shops Ij^fore it, and between Brcuui’s Buildings and 
Cursitor-street, is said to have been the Bishoi/s }>alacc. Nearly opposite is the red- 
brick gatehouse of Lincoln’s Inn ; a TiMor arch between tw% uitissfire towers, l^ilt by 
SSir Thomas Lovell, 1518, and bearing his arms. 

The Survey of Aggas, in 1560, shows Chancery-lane with offly a few houses at the« 
end, the intervening road flanked with gardens; and there is no reason to c^pnbfc 
Aubrey’s statement that young Ben Jonson worked with his fatlicr-in-law, a brick- 
layer, in building the garden-wall of Lincoln’s Inn, when, as Fuller seys, “ having a 
trowel in his hand, he had a book in his pocket.” 

'JTie stone buildings at the northern end of the lane are the Accountant-General’s 
and Inrolment Offices. Opposite, upon the site of Southampton Buildings, was 
Southampton House, inherited by the ill-fated William, Lord Russell, by his marriage 
with the daughter of Thomas, last Earl of Southampton. 

“It wtttt in paasluff this house, the scene of his domestic happiness, on his way to tlio scaffold In 
Lincoln’s- Inn- Helds, that the fortitude of the martyr fora moment forsook him (W. Lord Kussell) j but 
over-mastering his emotion, he said ‘The bitterness of death is now past.’ It is from this house that 
some of Lady Ra 4 .‘hol Kusseirs celebrated fetters are dated. A former entrance to the chapel of South- 
ampton Ilousc appears to correspond with the moulding of the Hat timhcretl roof, which is of the time 
of Jlenry VII. This part nf the edifice retains its original prop' rtions, except that its height is divided 
by a modern floor. Its length is about *10 feet by about 20. uOier portions of Southarapiou House have 
been incorporated with the surrounding dweilings, one of which contains a iK*auliful Klizabcthan stair- 
case. Old mouldings and panellitig appear likewise in 47, Southampton liuildings, which house seems 
to have been constructed upon a portion of the oneicut mansion.’* — J, Wj/kehatn Archar^ 

CITARINCh CROSS. • 

n^IIE large area at the meeting of the Strand, N^hitcball, and Cockspur-strcct, with 
-L Trafalgar-square on the north, is named from the Village of Cherringi*, near 
Westminster, and seems to have been the border or uoutrul ground between the City 
and the King’s western pahice. Tradition traces it to the stone cross erected there, 
to Eleanor, the Chere Reine of Edward 1. ; but this tradition is fanciful. 

In the narrative of the quarrel between the merchants of London and Northampton, 
in the lAber de Antiquis Ijegihm, the following passage occurs : — “ Quibus Ht^ris iin- 
petjutis, ecce ! runiorcs quod i)redicti p’soues fuerunt ajJud (Jherringe juxta Westmon- 
astorium ubi Maior et BallivI Norchamptone illos adduxeruut.” This was in 1260, and 
Queen Eleanor (the Chere Reine in question) died in 1291, But, the association is of 
older date, for in King Kdward I., Neale’s Works, edited by Dyce, we read • 

“ Erect a rich and stately carved cross 
Whereon her statue shall with glory shine. 

And henceforth see you call it Charing Cross ; 

For why ? Ihc charieat and the eliaieest queen. 

That ever did delight my royal eyes ^ 

There dwells in darkness.** • 

This was the last spot at which the Queen’s body rested on its way to Westminster for 
burial. Mr. Hudson Turner, in Manners and Household Expenses of England in the 13/A 
und \hth Centuries^ gives some curious particulars of theniim Eleanor Crosses, of which 
two were those at Charing and Cheap. Charing Cross was built of Caen stone, and 
Dorset marble steps, by Richard aifid Roger do Crundale; it w^as highly decorated, 
and had paintings and metal figures, gilt; besides Eleanor and others, sculptured in 
Caen stone by Alexander of Abingdon, and modelled by Torel, a goldsmith, proKably 
att Italian. It has been tnuch discussed whether this and the other Eleanor Crosses 
were erected by Edward I. as memorials of his “conjugal afft^ction,” or by him as one 
r: the executors of the Queen ; but, surely', “ the very lust thing tliut a husband wTio 
desired to express his own affection for the deceased wife would do would be to appear, 
not in his proper person, but as one of her legal representatives.” — {Athenesum^ 

That the Crosses were raised by command of the King is founded on the authority of 
W alsingbam and bis predecessors, handed down by Saudford and others to the present 
day ! see Mr. AheVs paper upon the Inquiry. 

The Cross appears in the Sutherland View, 1543, with only a few houses near it, and 
St. Martin’s Church literally “in the fields.’’ A c^tnry later, puritanical bigotry 
was at its full height; and April 23, 1643, *“ by order of the Commission or Committee” 

a 2 
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appointed by the House, tl>© sign of a tav^, TAe Ooldm Grow, «*# Charbt^ Orot», 
taken down as goperstitious and Idolatrons." Next followed the Cross itself, it bomg 
palled down in June, July, and Auj^t 1647, and knife-bafts made of some of the stone, 
or niHfble. Then 'J»o wjfs had their gibe j « 

•• Undone, undone, the lawyer* are,— 

• They wander about the towne, 

Nor cun iind the way to Westnilnstor, 

Xow Charinjir Crtws Is downe. 

At the end of the Strand they make a stand, 

Swearing they are at a loan. 

And clkaffliifit >ay» That** not the way. 

They must go by Charing Cross. 

The IhtPtifijlla ofOkaHng CVoss, 

Next, regicides were executed "at the mid placi% where Charing Croas stood/* In 
1674 , was placed here the noble equestrian statue of Cbarh s L, by he Soeur, which hud 
bec^n cast in 1633, but long lay concealed. A memorandum in the State-Paper Office 
jN>iiiU to the statue having been originally ordered of Le Sojiir by Lord Treasurer 
Weston, afterwards Earl of Portland, to bo set up in his gardens at UoeJinitjptoiK The 
stone pedestal, long attributed to Gibbons, is prrvod by written evidence to be the 
work of Joshua Marshall, master-mason to the Crown. 

Where the Post*offi(*e at Charing Cross now stands, there was once a hermitage, 
within which the patent rolls of the 47th Henry III. grant permission to Williain do 
Ihidncr, Hishop of LlamlaiT, to lodge with all his retainers, whenever he came to Lon* 
d<»n. Opposite this stood the ancient Hospital of St. Mary Hon(‘evalles, founded by 
W'illiam Marechal, Karl of Pembroke. It was suppressed by Henry V, as an alien 
priory, rosttt’ed by Edward IV., and finally suppressed by Edwartl VL, who granted it 
to Sir Thomas Cavwarden, to be ht^id in free soecage of the honour of Westminster, 
Cannlletto painted for his patron, Algernon Sidney, Laron Percy, created in 17‘I9 
Earl of Northumberland, a view of Nortluiinherland -house and Cliaring Cross; the 
picture is now in that mansion ; it vt'as painted about 17-10, and slrows the houses of the 
street-lines, w'ith their signs, among which is prominent the Golden Cross. 

Charing Cross was a favourite pitch for Punch, or Punchinello, as he is termed in sun- 
dry entries in the Overseers’ books of St. Martin’s- in -tlje-Fields, dated 1600, March 20, 
which Mr. Cunningham states to be tlie earliest mention of Ptmch in England. 

It w'as at the Ituinmer Tavern, Charing Cross, that Matthew Prior was brought up 
by his uncle, the landlord, who had him educated at Westminister School, Tlie Swan, 
at Charing Cross, was a favourite tavern of Ben Jonson. l^roclamations w^ero read 
here ; hence Swift, 

Where all that pa>isc8 inter nos, 

May be proelaimed at Charin^f-LToss,” 

—a popular saying in our day, Edmund Curll, the notorious bookseller, stood bore in 
the pillory. Sir Harry Vane, tlie younger, bad his residence next to Nort} 4 UiTd>erJaud 
House. Isaac BaiTow, the divine, died in mean lodgings over the saddler’s long shop 
at Charing Cross, which lasted till our time. Khodes, the booksidler, hung out Ijis 
sign of the Ship in the same locality. Here, according to Pyne, William Hognrtli 
stood at a window of the old Golden Cross making sketches of the heralds and the 
sergeant tiaimpeteris band, and the yeoman guard'; who ronde/.vonsed at Charing Cross, 
purposing to mflkea]ncture of the ceremony of proclaiming the new King, George HI. 

On June 21, 1837, Queen Victoria was proclaimed herein fitting state : the High 
Constable and High Bailiff of Westminster, Knight-marshalnieii, driuns 'and trumpets, 
sergcants-at-arms, pursuivants, heralds, and other authorities, in official costume, 
standing within a cordon of Life Guards, round the statue, and the Somerset Herald 
reading aloud the proclamation. 

•• I talked,” says Boswell, “ of the cheerfulness of Fleet-street, owing to the quick 
succession of people which wc perctnve jmssing tlirough it.” Johnson — ” VVhy, Sir, 
Fleet-street has a very animated appearance, but 1 think the full tide of human exis- 
tence is at Charing Cross.” {Boswell^ Croker^s ed,, p. 483). 

The changes at Charing Cross within the last forty years have been very strik- 
ing. Wc well remember the paved area about St. Martin’s Church, with the 
aiUTontiding labyrinth of courts, and alloys, and lanes, which the gallants of Klizabeth 
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or Jameses time^ who had oroised in aoarc4i of Spanish galleons, wittily named the 
Bermudas/* • 

** Here the valorous Captain BobadJl must have lived In Barmecidal splendour, and have tau^rhi his 
dupes the true conduct oi the weapon. Justiee Overdo mentions the Bermudiyf with a riahteous 
nation. ' l^ook.' says that grreat legal fhnctloifILry, * into any angle of tl# town,iho Streights w* the Ber- 
mudas, where tne quarrelling lesson is read, and how do they entertain the time but with bottled alo 
ami tobacco ? At a subsequent period the cluster of avenues exchanged ^ic title of Bermudas tor tlu^ 
of the C'ribbee the learned possessors corruxning the name into a hiqmy allusion to the arts 

cultivated there. Gay, writing In 171.5, describes the small streets branching Irora Charing Cross as 
resounding with the shoeblacks* cry, ‘ Clean your honour's shoes P* Porridge Island was the cant name 
tor a paved all^nearSt. Martin's Church, which derived its name from being full of cookshops. A 
writer in The World (1753) describes a man like Beau Tibbs, who had his dinner in a pewter-plate 
from a cookshop in Porridge Island, and with only ItX)/. a year was foolish enough to wear a laced suit, 
go every evening in a chair to a rout, and return to his bed n. cm on foot, shivering and supperlesj, vain 
enough to glory in having rubbed elbows with the quality of Brentford .” — Ficturee qfthe Feriod, 

In the improvements, commenced in 182B, was swept away the lower part of St, 
Martii/s-lane. Westward disappeared Duke*s-coiirt, where lived Roger Payne, the 
celebi*ated bookbinder, whose chef-d^ceuvre, /Eschylus, in Lord .Spencer’s library, 
cost Bfteen guineas binding. Then, at the Mews’-gate, lived honest Tom I*ayne, the 
bookseller, whose little shop in tljp shape of L was named the Literary Cofibe- houses 
from its knot of literary frequenters. 

CJIARTEBHOUSB. 

N ot far from Smithfleld, once the town-green of the City of London, the chivalrons < 
Sir Walter Manny, Lord of the town of Manny, in the diocese of Cainbray, an<l 
Knight of the Garter in the reign of Edward III., founded in 1371 a^inoriasfcry of 
Carthusian monks. The site (now Charterhous#-square) was in part a lonely field, 
bearing the name of “ No Man’s Land/’ Ralph Stratford bought it as a place of 
burial for the victims of tlie postileneo of 1319, “where was buried in one year,” 
says Camden, “ no less tlian sixty ihoiiHatul of the better sort of people.” Thirteen 
acres of adjoining ground, bought at al)Out the same time of St Bartholomew’s 
Spittle, and called the Spittle Croft., had also been enclosed and consecrated. 'J*he 
monastery was devoted to the use of the Carthusian monks, wliosc name of Chartreuse 
time has corrupted into Charterhouse. It was the third Carthusian monastery 
instituted in this countiy, and its title and address was — House of the Saluta- 
tion of the Mother of God, williout the Bars of West Smithficld, near London.” 

The last prior was executed at Tyburn, May 4, 1535 — his liead set on London 
Bridge ; undone of his limbs over the gateway of his own convent — the same gateway, 
it is said, which is still the entrance from Charterhouse-square. The ])riory, thus 
sternly dissolved, was first set apart by King Henry VIII. as a place of deposit for 
Ills “ hales and tents ” — i,e,^ “ his nets and pavilions.” It was afterwards given by 
the King to Sir Thomas Audley, Lord Chancellor, by wliom it was sold to Sir Th«inas 
North, Baron North of Kirtling. Lord Nbrth subsequently piirted with it to John 
Hudlcy, Duke of Northumberland, on whose execution and attainder in 1553 it 
reverted to I^rd North by a grant from the Crowji. In 1.565, by dee<ls, and in coiji- 
sideration of the sum of 2820/., Roger, second Lord North, sold it to Tliomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, on whose oxecution and attainder in 1572 it again reverted to the 
Crown. Queen Elizabeth subsequently granted it to the Duke’s sec^md son, Thomas, 
after%vards Earl of Suffolk, founder of Audley End, in Essex, and father of Frances, 
Countess of Essex and Somerset, the infamous iicroine of the great Oyer of Poison- 
ing,” in the reign of James 1. # 

On May 9, 1611, the property was sold by Lord Sntfolk to Thomas Sutton, of Caigps 
Castle, in the county of Cambridge, for 13,0(X)/. His wealth was great : he had dis- 
covered rich veins of coal near Newcastle-on-Tyne, which he worked so profitably as to 
be reputed worth the then vast sum of 50,000/. He added greatly to his fortune by mar- 
riage ; and in privateering service he captured a Spanish vessel with a cargo valued at 
20,000/. On June 22, follows his purchase of Charterhouse; Sutton endowed it as a 
charity by the name of “ the Hospital of King James,” “ for poor brethren and 
scholars.’* Sutton died almost an octogenarian in thg same year. Dee. 12th, before his 
good work was complete, and was buried in the chapel of the Hospital, beneath a 
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fnimptuous monninciit, the work of Ston^ and Jansen. On oponin^ the vault, in 
1842, the l>ody of the founder was discover, ^d " Inpt in lead,’^ like an Egyptian 
inuininy*case. Sutton has been charged with avarice in acquiring the money bo 
• bequeathed, and hn!^bceii pointed out as the original of Volpfine, ike Fox $ but this 
Gifibrd ^disproves. In th4‘ chapel, Burrell, the preacher to the Hospital, paid the 
first tribute of praise ^ the mcmoiy of Sutton in a sermon, printed in 16211, but 
Idow as rare as a manascript. 

Tire buildings and grounds of Charterhouse occupy about thirteen acres of land* 
Entering by the gate over which one of the quarters of the last prior of the monastery 
was placed, on the right is part of the ** Ihir dwelling erected About 1587 j the 
Middle or Monitors* Court is of about the same date, though the Gallery fa 

reduced by half; the Washhouse Court is one of the few remaining, .^rticma of the 
monastery. The PTeacheris Court contains the chapel, which, fifmn a j^bm, date about 
1500, seems to be identified with the monastery diapel. In some rej^l^ in 1842 an 
ancient nmbrie w^s discovered towards the south comer of the east waH* The Chapel 
contains several fine monuments, besides that of Sutton. The Ante-Cliapel, which, 
like the Evidence Room above it, has a groined roofi bears the date 1512. Tli) Great 
Chamber, or Old Governors* Room, was either bufre or decorated by Thomas, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, between 1565 and 1571 : it was restored in 1838, and is now the 
most perfect Elizabethan a|>artraent in London. It has a dbimiiey-pieoe of wood, a 
centre and two wings, in two stories, Tuscan and Ionic, reaching to the ceiling, deco- 
rated with escutcheons of the House of Norfolk. In this room Queen Elizabi?th and 
James I. kept their court on their visits here. And here, on Founders Day, is delivered 
the Annual <L^ration ; the walls are richly painted, and bung with six pieces of tapestry. 
The Groat IJaJI has a screen, music'^llery, sculptured chimney-piece, and lantern in 
the roof: here hangs a noble portrait of Sutton, and here is celebrated " the Pounder’s 
Day,’* Dec. 12, wdien the CarUiiistans dine togetlier by sul>scrtption. At the Pt>or 
Brothers* celebration was formerly sung the old Cartbushui melody, with lias chorus • 

•'Then be the Tpemory 

Of gfH'M} ei«l Tk<rma» Suticnn, 

Wlio iravtj u» 

And he garo us beef and inuUoa.** 

In the Upper Hall the foun<hition scholars dine daily; and. In another Hall, the 
Master, the Preacher, and other officers. 

This “ triple good,” as Bacon calls it— this masterpiece of Proiestxnt Rof^ltab 

charity,” as it is called by Fuller, — was also " the greatest gJ/l in England, either Jn Pro-- 
testant or Catholic times, ever bestowed by any individual.” It is under the directi'n 
of the Queen, fifteen Governors selected from the great officers of state ; and the 
Master of tlie Hospital, whose income is 800^. a year, besides a capital residence 
witlpn the walls. The value of the estates l)cqueathed by Sutton has increased 
tenfold ; yet the gross rental, which was, in the year 1691, 5391/., is stated to average 
less than 21,0001. Upon the foundation are inmntained eighty pensioners^ or jioor 
bmthers, whom the Governors nominate in rotation ; they live together in collegiate 
style, provided with apartments, and all necessaries, except apparel, in lieu of wliich 
they arc allowed 14/. a year and a gown each. Jfext are the scholars, in two divi- 
sions — tlio foundation, or gowm boys, and the boarders received by the masters ; the 
former are fed and clothed at the expense of the Hospital ; the latter by their friends. 
The foundation scholars also enjoy the right of election to exhibitions of from 80/. 

^to 100/. a year, at either university, besides the preference over the scholars of presen- 
tation to valuable church preferments in the gift of the Governors. The sum of 401* 
was formerly paid with every boy, either to advance him in college, or as an apprentice- 
fee in trade ; but no youth has been apprenticed from the school since John Philip 
Kemble w'as bound to his uncle, the comedian, to learn the histriouio art. The total 
numl^er of scholars does not exceed 200 ; formerly the number was 480, when 
boarding-houses were allowed in the neighbourhood ; now the scholars are only allowed 
to reside within the walls. 

The present scliool-houso is a modem brick building (1803), on a mound in the 
playground ; the large central dodr is surrounded by stones bearing the names of fbriner 
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Head -Masters, and the names of the boy§ as they leave the school. The internal 
ectmoijjy of the establishment is vested in the Master ; the manciple, or house- steward, 
provides the diet of the Hospital, for whfch he has to pa^ in ready money, 

Chfirtcrhoase is more healthily placed than any other public i^hool in the metro- 
polis. John Wesley imputed his after He^ilth and long life |p his %trict obedience to 
his father’s injunction— that be should run round the Charterhouse playing-green 
tliree times every morning. There are two play-greens— ^or the Uppers” and, 

Uiiders;” and by the wall of the ancient monastery is a gnivehwalk upon the site of 
% range of cloisters. The Master has his flower-garden, with its fountain ; there are 
courts for te^nii^ a fhvourfte game with Carthusians; a wilderness of fine trees, inter* 
setited by grass and gravel walks; the cloisters, where football and hockey are played ; 
the old school, lis vsetling oharged with armorial shields; the great kitchen, prolkbly 
the banqueting^iiail the old priory ; the chapel ; and lastly, the burial-ground for the 
poor brethren. ' Tliere are besides solitary courts, remains of cloisters and oells^ and old 
doorways and Window-cases^ which assert the antiquity of the place; and the Qovemors 
have wisely extended the great olject of the founder by the grant of a piece of 
ground, where a church and schools for the poorer classes have been built. 

There are three schoolrooms : ^ne very large, and two smaller, for French and 
study. The system of education includes Greek and Latin and mathematics; 
modern history, geogtaphy, natural science; the French and German languages ; and 
singing, fencing, and drilling classes. These schools are now used by the Mer- 
chant TayloiV Company, and the Charterhouse schools have been translorrod t'> 
Godalming, in Surrey. 

Oliver Cromwell wais elected Governor in 1652, and was succeeded by his son 
llichard, in 1658. The most etninent Master of the bouse was Dr. TlKftTiiis IJumet, 
author of The Sacred Theory of the Earth; and uie most eminent Schoolmaster, the 
Kev. Andrew Tooke, author of the Pantheon. 

Upon tlie register of pupils are many illustrious names, including Crawshay, tlie 
poet ; Isaac Barrow, the divine and mathematician ; Sir William Bbickstone, author of 
the CommeTVf aries j Joseph Addison, and Richard Steele, both here together; John 
Wesley, the founder of the Wesleyans; Lord Chief-Justice Ellenborough (buried in the 
(-^hapel) ; the Prime MinisU^, Lord LiverjKX)! ; Bishop Monk ; Baron Alderson; and 
General Sir H. Havelock — Old Phlos,” ho was called in the scdiool : he is described 
to have been then h gentle and thoughtful lad, who used to stand looking on while 
others played, and whose general meditative manner procured for him the name of 
'^Philosopher/* and ocu'ai^ionaliy Old Philos W. M, Thackeray, the novelist; and 
John Leech, the celebrated artist; Sir C, L. Eastlakc, President of the Royal 
Academy ; the two eminent historians of Greece, Bishop Thirlw all and Mr. George 
Gi’Ote, were both scliolars together in the same form, undt*r Dr- Raine. 

Among the Poor Brethren were Elkanah Settle, the rival and antagonist of Dryden ; 
John Ba^ord,tli6 antiquary, originally a shoejnaker in 'Furnstile ; ls;iac de Grodb, nephew 
of Hugo Grotius; and Alexander Macbean, who a-ssisted Dr. Johnson in bi.s Dictionary. 

In the Master’s Lodge are several excellent ])oriraits ; the Founder, engraved by 
Vertue; Isaac Walton’s gpod old Bishop Morley ; Charles II.; Villiers, DukC'^of 
Buckingham ; the Duke of Monmouth ; Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury ; William, Earl 
of Craven ; Archbishop Sheldon ; Lbrd Chancellor Somers ; and one of Kneller’s finest 
works, the portrait of Dr. Thomas Burnet. ^ 

** Dr. Barnet, elected Master in 166S, died here in 1715, and was buried in the chapel of the institution. 
Soon after Buraet*s election, Janies U. addressed a letter to the Governors, ordering them to admit one 
Andrew JPopham as pensioner into the Hospital upon the first vacancy, without tendering to him nuv^ 
oath, or requiring of Mm any subscription or recognition in conformitv with Church of England d^- 
triiie, the King dispensing with any statute or order of the IIosj>ital to the contrary. Burnet, as Jahior 
Governor, was called upon to vote first, when he maintained that by ex press Act of Purlinment, SCar. 1., 
no ollieer could be admitted into that Hospital without taking the? t)aih8 of nllegionco and supremacy. 
An attempt was made, but without efihet, to overrule this opinion. I he Duke of ( rnnnid supptirted 
Bunict, attd on the vote being put, Pophura was r<yccted i and notwithstanding the threats ot the King 
and the Popish Pwty, no memoer of the communion was over admitted into the Charterhouse.** 

The history of this noble foundation ban been 'written by Btarcroft, II came, and 
Smythe; and in 184-11 appeared Chronicles of Charterhouse^ by a Carthusiiiu, si 
clever work, with Uluairatious. Charterhouse ia s^Jiso well descnlx-id :a btauiiton’a 
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Great Schools of JEngland^ 1865> where are thus sketched the saturnalia of the ^ 
now abolished : — 

^*In former times there was a curious custom of tho School termed ‘ pullinp-iu,* hy which tiie lower 
boys manifested their opit^ion of tlie tteiiit>r.H in a rough but very hitelhffiide fashiou. One day In tiie 
f year the like the Waves in Rome, had fireedom, aiul.held a kind of suturnuha. On 
oeeasiomf/hey used to seize tlif upper boys one by one and drag them from the playgrouna into ino 
SchcM)lroom, and accordingly as tlie victim was popular or the roverso he was either cheered and mijoiy 
treated, or was hooted, groanetl at, and sometimes soundly cufted. The day selected was Good 1? riday ; 
<aud, although the practice was nominally forbidden, the officials for many years took no measures to 
prevent it. One Ill-omened day, liowever, when the sport was at the liest, ‘the espiea 

appr6^*hing tl'e scene of battle. A general se nauv^ qtdpmU ensued 5 and in the hurry ot night a 
and quiet lad (the Hon. Mr. Howard), who happened to be seated on some stops, was crushed so dread- 
fully that, to the grief of the whole school, he shortly after died. * JPuIltng-ln was thenceforth sternly 
Interdict^.’* 

In the head monitor’s room was preserved the iron bedstead on which died W . M. 
Thackeray ; and in the chapel are memorial tablets to Thackeray and Leech, erected 
by fellow (iarthuaiaxis. The school has recently been removed to Godalming» 

* CMSAPSIDS, 

T he street extending from the Poultry and Bvcklersbury to St. Paul's and New- 
gate-street, was, some three centuries ago, worthily called ** the Beauty of London •/* 
and was famed for its ** noted store " of goldsmiths, linondrapers, haberdashers, d:c. 
It is named from the Saxon word Chepe, or market : the name, therefore, is the 
Market-side^ 

“In 1209, the pillory that stood in Chepe was broken through the negligence of the Bailiflk, and for 
a long time unrepaired ; wherelhre, in the meouimie no punii^hment was inflicted upon the bakers, 
who made theij; loaves just as they desired, so much so that eac?h of their loaveti was deficient in one- 
third of the weight that it ought to weigl^ and this lasted for a whole >ear and more.** — ChrotUcU of ths 
Mayors and Skeiijff^ p. 127. 

In 1331 the south side only was built upon, and the north side was an open field, 
where jousts, tournaments, or ridings, were often held. By this road passed many a 
royal pageant ; as when, in tlie reign of Edward I., Queen Margaret came from the 
Tower, “there were two brctassches (wooden towers) in the road of Chepe, from 
which there were eight outlets discharging wine from above ; the road was oivered 
with cloths-of-gold ag:unst lier first coming.” Tlie Chepe was also the scene of many 
tragical deaths ; as wiien, in the reign of Edward II., Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter, 
who had been proclained a traitor, was met near Saint Irani’s Church, dragged from 
his horse and carried into C^hepe, and there he was ilcsixiiled, and his head cutofi'; 
and one of liis esquires, aixl his warden, were beheaded the same day in Chepe. 

Stow describes one of tlie jonstings held in tlio reign of Edward III., Sept. 21, 
1331 ; when, “the stone jiaveinent being covered with sand, that the liorses might not 
slide when they strongly set their feet to the gi'ound, the King held a tournament 
three da^^s together, with the nobility, valiant men of the realm, and other strange 
knights. And the end the beholders rnjght with the better ease see the same, there 
was a w'oodcn scaffold erected across the street, like unto a tow'er, wherein the Queen 
Philippa, and many other ladies, richly attired, and assembled from all parts of the 
r^ilm, did stand to behold the jousts,” This frame brake down; after winch the 
King had a stone shed built "for himself, the queen, and other estates, to stand on, 
and there to bel^old the joustings and other shows* at their pleasure, by the CJliurch of 
St. Ma^ Bow\” This shed, or " seldam,” was similarly used in after reigns, especially 
to behold the Great Watches on the eve of St. John Baptist and St. Peter at Mid- 
summer. In 1510, on St. John’s Eve, King Uenry VI IT. came to this place, then 
•called the King's Head in Chepe, in tlie livery of a yeoman of the guaid, with an 
hafbert on his shoulder, and there beholding the watch, departed privily when the 
watch was done ; but on St. Peter's night next following, he and the Queen came 
royally riding to the said place, and there with their nobles bclield the Watch of the City, 
and returned in the morning.” When Bow Church was rebuilt. Wren provided, in place 
of the shed or sild, a balcony in the tower, immediately over .the principal entrance 
in Obeapside ; and though the age of tournaments had passed away, the Lord Mayor’s 
pageants were long view^ed from this balcony. 

Opposite Bow Church was tallcn down, in 1861, No. 108, the* bouse built by .Sir 
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Kdward <Wnldo, after the Great Fire, and subsequently lejiscd to David Barclay, 
liuenilmpcr ; whieh house was visited by six reigning sovereigns, from Charles II. to 
George III., on civic festivities, and for witnessing the Lord Mayor’s Show; in 
this bouse Sir Edward Waldo was kmg^ted by Charles H-k andAie Lord M^or, in 
was created a baronet by George f. When the bouse was taken down in l8t>L 
the tine old oak-panelled dining-room, with its elaborate oarvings, was purchased^ 
entire, and removed to Gunrog, near Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, whose proprietor, 
Mr. M. C, Jones, has written a description (privately jjrinted) of the panelliugf the 
royal visits, the Barclay tkmily, <fcc. (See Cabvings, p. 80.) 

Cheapside Cross, which stood facing Wood-street, was the most magnificent (except 
tliat of Charing) of the crosses built by Edward L to his Queen Eleanor, and was (Mr, 
Hudson Turner states) the work of Alexander of Abingdon. It was " re-edified” by 
John Hatbcrly, Mayor, by license procured in 1441 of Henry VI. ; it was regilt in 
1522, for the visit of the Emperor Charles V. ; and in 1633 for the coronation of 
Henry VlII. and Anne Boleyn ; newly burnished at the coronation of Edward VI.; 
and again newly gilt, 1554^ gainst the arrival of King Philip, After this the Cross 
was presented by juries as sttmding^ " in the highway to the let of carriages but 
they could not get it removed ; and it was by turns defaced and repaired, and its 
Images stolen and rep]fused, until May 2, 1643, when it was demolished to the ** iioyse 
of trumpets,” the workmen being protected by soldiery. 

Nearly opposite Honey-lane was the Standard, the place of execution ; and between 
Bucklersbury and the Poultry stood Westcheap, or the Great Conduit, wdiich brought 
the first supply of sweet w^ater to London, from Paddington; facing Foster-lane 
stood the Little Conduit. Westward of the site of the Great Conduit, fin the north 
side, is Mercers' Hall and chapel, rebuilt after th<^ Great Fire of 1666; the original 
cliapel being an hospital purchased at the Dissolution by means of Sir Kiehard Gresham. 
Westward, next No. 142, is Saddlers* Hall; the old street front has been taken down, 
and replaced by an elegant stone fa<;ado. 

The handsome stone- Ironted house. No. 73, built by Sir C. Wren, w’as, before the 
eret;tion of the Mansion House (1737), sometimes tenanted by the Lord Mayor, during 
bis year of office: here Mr. Tegg, the iHiblislier, aunissed a largo fortune; be restored 
ibc house front, vvbicb has since been eonsklevably Jilterod. Nearly opposite, between 
Irf)nmonger-l:ine and King-street, is the Atlas Insurance Oflicc, with throe enriched 
fronts, granite basement, and stone superstructure : built in 1839. 

Tlio house-front, No. 39, has the sign-stone of the noted Nag’s Head tavern, which 
stood at the east cud of Friday -street. 

CHELSEA, 

A LABGE and i^iopulous parish upon the north bank of the Tlmmes: it wm a 
village of three hundred houses in the la%t century, but now extends from beyoiul 
Battersea or Chelsea Bridge almost to Hyde Park Corner. It lies about liileen feet 
above the river ; and, according to Norden, is named from its strand, “ like the cheswl 
(ceosel or cesel) which the sea casteth up of sand and ])cbhle->?tones, tliereof cidled 
CUesehey, briefly Chelsey, as is Cbels«y (Selsey) in .Sussex,*' la a Saxon charter, how- 
ever, it is written Cealch^lie ; in Domesday, Cerechede and ChnJced ; ifnd Sir Thomas 
More wrote it Chelchith, though it began to be w^ritten (3belscy in the sixteenth 
century. The Rev. J. Blunt derives the name from Cealc, chalk, and Ilyd, or llyllte, 
a harbour, adding that this Hythe was used for landing chalk, and so had given a 
IV »iie to the place. It was at Chelsea that two important councils wore bold und^r 
Offa, King of Mercia. Among the possessors of the manor wore Sir Reginald Bray 
{temp. Henry Vll.) ; it was given by Henry Vlll. to Katherine Parr as a portion of 
her marriage settlement ; here she lived with her second husband, Thomas Seymour, 
the Lord Admiral, afterwards bebeadod ; and here, in the same hoxise with them, lived 
Queen Elizabeth, when a girl of thirteen. The manor was l)ougbt of Lord Cbeyne by 
Sir Hons Sloane in 1712, from whom it passed by marriage and bequest to Baron 
Cadogan of Oakley, in whose family the property remains : hence the names of Cheyue 
Walk, Cadogan and Hans Places, and Sloane and Oakley Streets. 
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At Cbolsoa lived Blr Thomas More, in a m*»nftion at the north end of Beanfort^row, wJih gardt hi 
extending to the Thames, Here More was visited hy Hvnnr VUl,, who, ** after dlnni'r. In a ihir garden 
of his, walked wi?h him by the space of an htMir, hoUllng nis arm about his neck j** and uswi to i^’^d 
with him to the house-top to observe the stars mid discourse of astronomy. A more illustrious visitor 
was Erasmus, who deaprioes the house as ” a practical school of the Cbmt&n reUgicm. BtoJbeto worked 
here foa^near three yem, upcm portraits of the Chaneftlor, his relations, and IHmdli- Mote also mr^.d 
a hous^or aged people in Chelsea, whom he daily relieved. Hts ownesitobltihmeiie was large l Ajrasnius 
says, “ thor^e converseth^th hla wife, hia son, his daoghtm-liixiawv Ws Uunte. mrmndda^h^^ if 
► their husbands, with eleven great-grandohUdren.*' More resigned the Ore^ ^ai Ih. 163d, and retired 
t«> Chelsea for study and devotion ; but dismissed his retinue, and gave hts baige to hfe shcewsor in tlio 
Chahoellorship. More's mansion was purchased by Sir Hans Sloane, and taken down In IfdO. 

Sloane dwelt in the New Manor*House, nearly opposite the idte of the present V\w» 
The grounds of More’s house wore extensive, and the porter’s lod^ beckme the Clocks 
house and Herb-distillery, in the Eing’s-road, 

After the death of Katherine Parr the Duke of Somerset obtained a grant of the manor and palace of 
Marlborough, which had formed part of the Queen's dower. On the attainder and death of Somorwt, 
it was granted by the young King (Edward VI,) to the heir of Northumberland, and after hia attainder 
and death, to John Caryll, who sold it to James Basset ; ycty In the Iferald's order for the funeral of 
Anne of Cleves, whd died at Chelsea, July, 1557, the manor Is desoribed as Crown property. Kiizubeth, 
In the second year of her reign, granted it to the widowed Duchess of Somerset, who lived there, 'fho 
Lord-t Cheyne then became Lords of the Manor, whence the ground on which stood the Queen’s paiaco 
and the palace of the bishop of Winchester, from Morleylta 1033 to North in 1820. Further west, 
near the river side, was the Chelsea China Manufactory. 

Lady Llauover, in her piquant notes to the Aniabio^aphu^ ^o, JDeiaay, thus notices 

Blackland« in the Marlboroogh-ruad, Chelsea^ fonnerly called Black land^lano. ** Bowack, in his Antu 
quitie* qf (17<X)), says William Lord Cheyne, Viscount Newhaven in Scotland, has two 

good seats in Chelsea. The drst is the mansion-house, where Queen Elizabeth was nursed, cast cud 
of the town, near the Thames. The other some distance north of the town, called IJlacklands 
House, both (1705) let to French boarding-schools." It a<lioiuA the "old manor-house at CheLea^ 
which forms pjirt of the premises of Messrs. Scott and Cuthbertson (paper manuftieturcrs), called 
Whitelands. «Blacklands has still a good garden and old iron gates; and the centre of the house is 
evidently part of the original structure. ^ 

The beautiful Duchess of Muzarin (niece of the Cardiual) died in difficulties, in 169J1, 
in a small bouse vvhieh site rented of Lord Cheyne. Lysons had heard that it waa 
usual for the nobility and others who dined at lier house to leave money under their 
plates to pay for tlieir enterLiiiiiiicnt ; she appears to have been in arrears for the 
parish-rates, during the wdiole time of her residence at Chelsea. 

Hero too was JAnihey House, the residence of the Uertieg, Earls of Lindsey, now 
the site of Lindsey-row; Danvers House, where lived Sir John Danvers, the site is now 
Danvers-street. Here were aLo Essex House, and Shrewsbury or Alstonc House ; Lau- 
ronce-stroet is named from Sir John Laurence {temp, Charles 1.) and his descendants. 

In Cheyue-walk was the Museum and Codec-house of Don Saltero, renowned in tlie 
swimming exploits of Dr. Franklin. The landlord, James Salter, was a noted barber, 
who made a collection of natural curiosities which Acquired him the name (probably 
fii’st given him by Steele) of Don Saltoro. (See Taller^ Nos. 34*, 195, and 226.) The 
tavern was taken down in 1866, but the Museum was dispersed al^ut 1807. In a 
large meanly- furnished house in Cheyne-walk, died August 30, 1852, John Camden 
Neild, who bequeathed 500,0001. to Que^n Victoria, The old ChelseasBun-liouse pos- 
sessed a sort of rival Museum to Don Saltero’s. It was taken down in 1839. Eastward 
is the Royal Hospital ; and on part of its garden was the gay Ranekgh, from 1740 
to 1815. Here, too, arc the Apothecaries’ Company’s Gardens ; one of the fine old 
cedar trees was blown down in 1854. Nearly opposite was the Red House at Battersea, 
fUly yi\r<ls west of which Cajsar is believed by some antiquaries to have forded tlio Thames. 

Chelsea luis two churches dedicated to St. Luke. The old river*side church was 
built in the sixteenth and seventeenth' centuries, and has an eastern chapel added by 
Sir Thomas More. In the chancel is a black msirble tablet to More, placed there by 
himself in 1532, three years before his death : it was restored by Sir John Lawreiu^e 
al30ut 1644, and by subscription in 1833: the inscription, in Latin, is by More. Here 
are also memorials of Jane, wife of the ambitious John Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland; and of Lady Jane Cheyne, by Bernini. In the churchyard is the tomb of 
Sir Hans Sloane, egg-shaped and entwined with serpents ; abo monnments to Philip 
Miller, the writer on gardening ; and Cipriani the painter. 

St. Luke’s new church, between King’s-read and Fnlham-road, was hoilt by Savage, 
in 1820, in the style of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and has a pinmicbd 
tower 142 feet high. 
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Aboire Battersea Bridge was Cremome House» formerly the elegant villa of Lonl 
Creinome, who had here a fine collection fif Italian and Flemish pictures; adjoining was 
the residence of Dr, Bei^}amln Hoadly (son of the bishop), the author ^of The Suspieiovs 
JSuehanA* . jpren^ome hae been converhid into a of pjjblic tetertninment, for 
whwh the gt^tide are well adapted. ^ 

Cbn^ii w:as on^ a^lia^ of courtly resort : many of the nobtltty* as well as scholars 
and ph{lo90pheri% voided here ; and. its noted taverns and public gardens were much 
frequented in tiUe l^th and 18th centuries. The princijiiil Ibatures now are its pal&e* 
Hospital fbr sohfiersi its Botanic Dardens, its Dotch-like river terrace (Cheyne-walk), 
mostly brick-bailt»and fronted by lofty trees ; and its olden church, with a brick tower. 

In a river-sids cottsfpo. beyond the ehurch, upon the road to Cromorne Gardens, J. M. W, Turner, 
the great laudscape-paioier, ended his dare, having shut up his house in <jueen Anne-street. His 
fondness ft>r Thames m»ne^ was great : ne fell sleic at Chelsea, at the close of 1851, but was doily 
wheeled in a chair to th^ window of his room, that he might look on the calm December sunshine, the 
river, and its craft. From a sort of gallery upon the house-top the great painter cn,ioyed the river 
traffic, and watched those beautitUl atmosx^ncrio changes which Turner could ao Mbiy transfer to 
canros. Here, in these cheap Chelsea kKlgings, Turner, under the assumed name of ** Admiral Booth/* 
went to his rest, on the 19th of December, 1851. 

In the hamlet of Little Chelsea liffed Bulstrode Whitelock ; Mr. Tyin, member of 
the Long Parliament ; Bishop Fowler, Sir llieliard Steele, Addison, and John Locke; 
Lord Shaftesbury, author of the Characteristics, in the house now St. George’s 
additional workhouse ; and here Tobias Smollett retired after his failure in practice at 
Bath. Dean Swift had lodgings a little beyond the church and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole had a house adjoining Gough House ; hence, Wulpolc-strcet. 

Tlie Five Fields, Chelsea, are commemorated by Steele in the Tatler ; ^nd at the 
Willow Walk, Jerry Abershaw (that olher Johnny Armstrong) had Ins secluded 
house, in the midst of “cuts,” or rcservoii*s of water. In the King’s-road, on the 
spot wdiere is now the West London Literary and Scientific Institution, the Earl 
of Peterborough was stopped by highwaymen, in what was then a narrow lane ; and 
the robbers, being watched by the soldiers on guard at the gate of the Clielstja College, 
were fired at from behind the hedge. One of the highwaymen was a student in the 
I'emplo, named Brown, whom Mr. Vernon, the SecroUiry of State, in a letter to the 
Duke of Shrewsbury, says, “ a friend of Ids (Sir Jolin Talbot) knew^ well ; and 
his father, losing his estate, Mr. Brown lived by play, sharping, and a little on the 
highway.” 

Numerous signs at Chelsea have militar-y associations : as “ The Snow Shoes,” 
a recollection of Wolfe’s glorious campaign; “The General Elliot;” and “The Duke 
of York ;” and “Nell GyNvnne” from association \vith Chelsea Hospital. 

Chelscii Water- works were originally coiistructod in 1724*; a x>riiit of the Works was 
published by Boydell, in the year 1766. 

CHELSEA pUNS. 

C HELSEA has been famed for its Buns since the commencement of the last century. 

Swift, in his Journal to Stella, 1712, writes “ Pray are not the fine buns sold* 
here in our town, as the rare Chelsea buns ? 1 bought one to-day in Tny” walk,” Ac. 

They w'cre made and sold at “ the Ok5 Original Chelsea Bun-housc,” in Jevvs -row, a 
onc-storied building, with a colonnade projecting over the foot-pavoifient. It was 
customary for the Royal Family and the nobility and gentry to visit the Bun-bouse in 
the morning. George II., Queen Caroline, and the Princesses frequently honoured tho 
proprietor, Richard Hand, with their company ; as did also George HI. and Queen 
irlotte; her Majesty presented Mrs. Hand with a silver halt-gallon mug, and fiv* 
guineas in it. On Good Friday morning upwards of 60,000 persons were assembled 
here, when disturbances often arose among the I^ondon mob ; in one day more 
than 250i^. have been taken for buns. The Bun-house was also much trequented^ by 
visitors to Ranelagh, after the closing of which the buii-tradc declined. Notwith- 
standing, on Good Friday, April 38, 1839, upwards of 240,000 buns were sold here. 
Soon after, the Bun-bouse w’^as sold and pulled down ; and at the same time Nvas dis- 
persed a collection of pictures, models, grotesque figure^ and modern antiques, which 
liAd for a century added the attractions of a museum to the bun celebrity. Another 
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bun-hou 9 o was built ; but the olden charm of the place had fled. In the Mirror 
for April 6, 1839, are two views of the •old Bun house, sketched just before its 
demolition. Herp is a glance at the sale of the curiosities : 

The® were two leiAcn agtres of Grenodiers, aboi:ift three foot high, in the drSM of 
arms, which sold for 4^. 10». An equestrian plaster figure of WUlialn Duke of Camberlra^ with other 
plaster casts, 2f. A ^ole length painting of " Aurengsebo, Kmperor of Per^a, 4^ A large 
old painting, an Interior, ^with the King and Queen seated, and perhaps the baker, 
model of the Bun-house, with painted masquerade figures on two ohvley, tnmea round by a him 
whilst on Its perch in a cage at the back of the model, 10#. A lar^ra model In ent i^er, mled St 
Mary Batclifl* Church, sold with its glased cano for 2/. 2#. A framed picture, worked by a string, 
called the exploits of the Bottle Conjuror. After the death of Mrs. Hand the buslnew was oairied 
oil by her son, an eccentric character, who dealt also largely In butter, which he carried round to 
his customers in a basket on his head. Upon his death his elder brother came into possession i 
he had been an oflBcor in the Stafford Militia, was one of the Poor Knights of Windsor, and not much 
less eccentric than his brother. It is not known that he left any relaUons, and bis property. It is sald^ 
reverted to the Crown. . 

There is a folio-print, engraved In the reign of George II.; under it, "A perspective view of David 
Dondon^s (probably the owner before Hand) Bunn House at Chelsey, who nas tlio honour to serve 
the Royal Family. 62 by 21 ft.” Over the prints in the centre, is the Royal Arms. On ca<.‘h side 
stands a grenadier, three figures of Freemasons, with Masonic emblems ; and on the left band is a coat 
of arms. These arms are reversed, as if copied on the eopper immediately firom a piece of silver plate. 
Below them is a motto (not reversed), " Fur Qody my A'inp, and Co^^l^/ry.* It is not impossible that 
these were the arms of some respectable family, whose servant David Doudon hod been. 

Chelsea Hun-bouse has given minio to one of Miss Manning's clever novels, pub- 
lished in 1854. 


CnilLSBA HOSPITAL 

O CCUPIES the site of “Clielsea College,*' commenced by Dr. Sutcliffe, Dean of 
Exeter, in the reign of Jaiiv's 1., but only in part built. Its object was to inuiii- 
tain fellows in holy orders, “ to answer all the adversaries of religion," and others to 
write the history of their own times. It wa.s nickniuiied ‘‘Controversy College" by 
Archbishop Laud; the whole scheme and its originator wore mercilessly ridiculed by 
the wits of the day, and thus failed. It was given by Ch.arles II. to the then newly- 
established Hoyal Society, who, in 1G8L82, sold the property to Sir Stephen Fox for 
13(X)/., as a site for a Hoyal Hospital for aged and disabled soldiers, tlie building of 
which has been attributed to the iriHuence of Nell (iwynne, which tradition is kept 
in countenance by t)ie head of Nell Gwyniie having been for very many years the 
sign of a public-house in Grosveiior-row, Pimlico. But more than one entry in 
Evelyn’s JJiaty jiroves, that Sir .Stephen Fox “ had not only the w hole managing " of the 
plan, but was Jiimsclf “a grand benefactor" to it. He w^as mainly advised by Evelyn, 
who arranged the oflices, "would needes have a libmry, and mentioned several 
bookes." Here arc a few other evidences; 

The idea, it is said, originated with Nolly, and I see no reason to doubt the tradition, supported, ns 
It is, by ^he known benevolence of her character, her sympathy with the suffering, and the fact that 
sixty years ago at least Nelly’s share in its foiuidation w^as recorded beneath her portrait serving ns 
the sign of a puhne-house adjoining the IIospi(!kl. (Lyaonti.) The sign remains, but n<»t the inscrip- 
tion; yet the tradition is still rife In Chelsea, and is not soon likely to die out. Ormonde, and Granhys, 
and Admiral Vernons disappear, but Nelly romains, and long may she swing with her favourite Iamb 
'ill the row or street commemorated for ever lu the (Chelsea Pensioners of Wilkie — ( Peter Cunningham’s 
Sfory NtU Gwynne^ 1H52, p. 14fi.) Nell’s residenee at Sandy End is doubted; but it Is certain that 
her mother lived near the Neale House, in Pimlico. lu the records of Kiiightsbrldge Chapel, 
Jan. 13, lUtt7, is the marriage of Robert Hand and Mary Gwiu, thus comiocting Ncuy’s faroiiy with the 
Chelsea Bun-hoifile. 

Sir Christopher Wren was appointed architect of the Hospital ; and the foundation 
stone was laid, Feb. 16, 1682, by Charles II., who promised to provide the funds, and 
was assisted by public stibscription. The progress of the building is recorded in this 
Inscription on the southern front 

" In subsidium et levamen emerltorum vonlo, belloque flractorum, eondldit Carolus Becundos, auxU, 
Jacobus SecunduB, perfecere Grulielmus et Maria, Bex et Regina, mdcxo.” 

The building, which cost 150,000Z., is of red brick, with stone quoins, cornices, pedi- 
ments, and columns, and is rcmarkablo for its harmonious proportions. It consists of 
three courts, tw^o of which are spacious quadrangles ; the third, the central one, is 
open on the south side, next tlie Thames ; and in the area is a statue of Charles II., 
in Homan imperial armour, scalp bured by Gibbons, for Tobias Hustat. In the eastern 
and western wings of this court are the wards of the Pensioners. At the extremity of 
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the ertstern wing is the aovernor's honse, with a state apartment ; and portraits (»f 
diaries I., his queen, and two sons — Charles, Prince of Wales, and James, Duke of 
York; diaries II., William III., and George III. and Queen Charbtte. The north 
front is of gi*eat extent, and faced by avgriues of limes and ^orse thestnuts. Jn the 
centre is a tetrastyle Homan* Doric portico, surmounted by a handsome lofty clock* 
turret in the roof. • ^ 

Beneath are the principal entrances. To the right is the dinpel, the furniture and 
plate of which were given by James II., and the organ by Major Ingram; the alfar* 
piece has a p^iinting of the Ascension, by Sebastian Ricci. In the left wing is the Hall, 
wherein the Pensioners dine t bei^e is an equestrian portrait of Charles II., by Verrio 
and H. Cooke ; and an allegorical picture of the victories of the Duke of Wellington, 
by James Ward, R.A. Both the Hall and Chapel are paved with black and white 
marble : in each are suspended colours captured by the British army ; in the chaped 
are thirteen eagles taken from Napoleon 1. : and in the Hall fragments of the standards 
captured at Blenheim ; in addition are dragon Chinese banners, and «tbe trophies of 
the Sikh campaign of 1840. 

In the Kail the remains of the great DuHe of Wellington ley in state, Nov. 11-17, 1852. The Vesti- 
bule, Hall, end Chapel were hung with block drapery. t)n a dais in the Hall, upon a cloih-ol-gold 
carpet, and block velvet bier, wae placed the coflin, crimson and gold; above the bier wore sus- 
pended stars and orders, •* in numbers and importaneo fur 8urp.‘u*sing an} tiling of the kind ever 
possessed by a single Individual.*’ The whole bier was surrounded with a silver balustrade adorin d 
with heraldic devices, and the Marshal’s eight batons, and the Duke’s standard and giiiiloii ; and 
attached to all, gold lion supporters, two feet high, bearing shields and banners. At the back of 
the bier was her Miyesty’s eseuteheon, surrounded by the Wellington haiiuerols, upon a eloth-of- 
go)d hanging, surmounted by a magniilcent canopy, with a plume of leatheis— the curtains being of 
black velvet, with linings, cornice, and fringes of silver, and draped in grateful fcstoois. The Hall 
was lighted with wax-tapers, and the dais with twelve niagmiieent silver candelabra, each with five 
wax-lights; here were aho ten eoUunns of spears, feathers, niurel, and escutcheons, lighted by gas. 
Along the side walls stood picked soldiers of the (Irenudier Guards, their arms reversed; around 
the catafalque, Yeomen of the tiuurd, and sealed mourners; and the chair of the chief mourner 
concealed at the head of the codin. The whole was designed hy Mr. i’otkercll, the andutcet. Two 
persons died, and several were seriously hurt by the pressure of the vast crowd of spei tutors. 

The old soldiers receive pensions from funds voted by Piirliament : in 1850 there 
were nearly 70,000 out -pensioners, who received and 1.?. }>cr diem ; there were 5J10 

in -pensioners, who wercwxdl clothed and fed in the Hospital, and were allowed If/, a day 
for tobacco, which is ctilled her Majesty’s bounty.’* They wear lung scarlet ct ats, 
lined with blue, and the original ihrcc-cornci ed cocked bats of tlie last century ; iinilre>s, 
a foraging cap, inscribed U.H. Their ages vary from 60 to 90 years, and two veterans 
had in 1850 attained the age of 104. The annual rate of mortality among the Pen- 
sioners is 27 per cent. 

Adjoining the Hospital is a burial-ground for Pensioners, wherein are the following 
data; — William Hisland, died 1732, aged 112 — he married when upwards of IDO voars 
old ; Thomas Asbey, died 1737, aged 112 ; Captain Lnurenee, died 1865, aged 95 ;JL^ol)ert 
Comming, died 1767, aged 115 ; Peter Dowling, 1768, age<l 102 ; a Soldier who^tougTit 
at the battle of the Boyne, 1772, aged 111; Peter Hennet, of Tinmouth, died 1773, 
aged 107. 

In 1739 was interred here Christian Davis, alias Mother Kos.s, who liad served in* 
campaigns under William 111. and the Duke of Marlborough, and whose third husband 
was a Pensioner in the Hospital. • ^ 

The Hospital Gardens are, in a measure, open to the public, but arc litUo fi eqnented. 
The river terrace is bordered with dwarf limes, and there are bcfrides tomc liue shady 
trees. “Tlie Old Men's Gardens” have been cleared away. 

North of the Hospital is the Hoyal Military Asy lum, for the support ami ed»icat ion 
* f ‘ the children of soldiers and non-commissioned offic(‘rs : the fii st stone of the building 
was laid by the Duke of York, in 1801. The Hospital and Asylum may be seen 
daily, from 10 till 4 : the boys parade on Fridays. 

Eastward of the Hospital was the famous Ranklagit, which sec. Upon part of the 
site was built a large house, with a |)ortion of the materials ot Ranclagli : it had a 
large Queen Anne staircase: this house was taken down in 1854, in forming the road 
to the new Chelsea Bridge. 
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CRBLSFA FtjBCELAIN. 

T he earliest r! nnufactorics of porcelain in England were those at Bow* and 
Chelsea, both whiclfhave long been extinct, ‘‘ The Chelsea ware, bearing a very 
^ imperfect similarity irinbody to the Chinese, admitted only of a very fusible lead glaze; 
and in the taste of its patterns, and the stylo of their execution, stood as low, perhaps, 
as Slny on the list.” (A. Aikin; Trans. Eoc.Arts,) lids character, however, applies 
only to the later productions. The period of the greatest excellciico of the Chelsea 
porcelain was between 1750 and 1763; and there was so much demand for it, that 
dealers are described as surrounding the doors of the works, and purchasing the pieces 
at large prices, as soon as they were tired. 

Faulkner, in his History of Chelsea^ (182 J,) states : ** The Chelsea China Manufac- 
tory was situate at the corner of Justice- walk, and occupied the houses to the upper 
end of the street. Several of the large old houses were used as show-rooms. It has 
been discontinued for more than forty years, the whole of the premises pulled down, 
and new houses erected on the site.” 

Justice- walk took its name from a magistrate who resided in the house at the south 
corner of Church -street, whence formerly an avenue of lime-trees extended to Lawrence- 
strect j and in the latter were the ovens of the Chelsea China Manuliictory, where Dr. 
Johnson made experiments on tea-cups. 

Johnson had conceived the idea that he was ^>BHCS8cd of a pcenliaT secret for makiji^ porcelain ; 
he obtained permission to have Ids co in imsitions baked in the ovens at Chelsea, an«l here hv wuri-hcd 
them day by day. Ho was not allowed to enter the mixinjr-room, but had free access to all other ]»arts 
of the nnumfactory, and rou^jhly modelled ids comnosition in a room by himself. He failed in all his 
trials, for none of the articles iio formed Would l>ear the heat c»f firing. Ho ni hist gave up his attempts 
in disgust. He always conceived that one simple ingredient was hullK ient to form the lw>dy orporeehdn ; 
whereas Stephens, who managed the manufactory, declared to Idm that in the eoin|>OG>ition of tha 
Chelsea paste no less than sixteen dilferent substuuces were blended together, 

“ The premises w'ere not far distant from Church -street, and near the w^titer-side. 
They subsequently became a stained paper manufactory, conducted by Mtrssrs, Eeljurdts 
and Wooclmason, in 1786; afterwards by Messrs. liowcri and Co.; and in 1810 by 
Messrs. Harwood and Co,” (T. Crq/ton Croker, F.S.A,) The works were discontinued 
in 1764, and the manufacture was then removed to Derby, and the ware was called 
Chelsea-Derby ; it has the mark of a D crossed by an anchor ; it is very beautiful, 
but ns dear as silver. 

In July, 1850, w'e saw in the stock of Mr. Heigham, Fulbain-road, a set of three 
Chelsea vases, remarkably fine in form and colour; each bearing a view of the old 
church at Chelsea and the china- manufactory. 

** Marlin Lister mentions a manufacture at Chelsea as early as 1608, comparing its product ions with 
those of St. Cluud, near Paris, it was patronized by George 11., who wought over artilieers from 
Hi^nswitlk and Saxony ; whence, proliabiy, M. Brongniart terms Chelsea a ‘ Manufocture Bi^yale/ Its 
reputation commenced about 1740; and in 1746 the celebrity of Chelsea porcelain was regarded with 
jealousy by tho manufacturers of France, who therefore petitioned Louis XV, to concede to them 
exclusive privileges. About 1750, it was under the direction of M. Spremont, a foreigner. The pro- 
.iluctions of the Chelsea furnaces were thouglit worthy to vie with those of the celebrated manufactories 
of Germany. Walpole, in his correspondence with Sir Horace Mann, mentions a service of Chelsea 
porcelain sent by the King and Queen to the Duke of Mecklenburg, which cost 1200^. Tlie Duke of 
Cumberland look much interest in promoting the succos.h of tliis Interesting manufacture. The mark 
is an Anchor, in /fold, burnished on the best specimens, and rod on the inferior. *' — ForUsr't Notes to the 
Stowe Catalogue^ 1848. 

At Stowe, in 1848, the finest speoimeu ”of rare old Chelsea-china ” sold was a pair 
of small vases, painted with Koman triumphs, 23/. XOv. Few specimens of Chelsea 
ware were sold at Strawberry Hill, in 1842. At the sale of Sir John Macdonald’s col- 
lection, in 1850, a pair of Chelsea cups and saucers, painted with birds, brought 36/. 15^. 

In 1854, some fine examples of Chelsea porcelain were exhibited in the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham. There was a Chelsea tea-pot which had belonged to Dr. Johnson. 

In the Hemal Collection, sold in March, 1855, a pair of Scalloped Chelsea Vases, 
painted with birds, brought 110/. 5^. ; a pair of oval dishes^ 13/. 13^. ; a two-handled 
4Bup and saucer, 21/, ; and an ccucUe, very delicately painted wdth flowers, 27/, 6s, 

* Bow China, formerly made at 8traifurd-1e-Bow, is always marked with a crescent or how: It much 
re^cmble8 in quality the old Worcesilbr or Derby, and is mostly of blue pattern ; it is scarce, but never 
ano. 
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CHESS CLUBS. 

I N 1747, the principal, if not the only (?lics3 Club in the niefropolis met at Slai%hter ’9 
Coif‘ee> house, St. Martin^8*lane. The leading players of this Club were — Sir 
Abraham Jamiscn, Philip Stamina (from Aleppo), Lord GodoTphin, Lord Sunderland,^ 
and Lord Klibank ; Cunningham, the historian; Dr. Black and Dr. Cowper; *111111 
it was through their invitation that the celebrated Philidor was induced to visit 
England. 

Another Club w^os shortly afterwards founded at the Salopian CufTee-bouse, Charing 
Cross : and a few years later, a third, wbicli met next door to the Thatched House 
Tavern, in St. James’s* street. It was here that Philidor exhibited his wonderful 
faculty for playing blindfold ; some instances of which we find in the newspapers of 
the period : — ^ 

•'Yesterday, at the Chess Club in St. .lamcs's-strcet, Monsieur Philidor performed one of thrge 
wonderlhl exhibitions for which he is so miieli c-'elebrafced. lie played thcce different gnmes at once with- 
out soeint^ cither of the tables. His oppffucTitR were Count Hruhl and Mr. Powdler (the two best 
players in London), and Mr. Mascres. He defeated Count Uruhl in one hour and twenty Tniniites, and 
Mr. Maseres in two hours; Mr. UowdJor retiueed Ins to a drawn battle in one hour and tlin e- 

quarters. To th><se who understand Chess, Utis exertion of M. Philidor’s abilities inn'll appear one of 
the greatest of which the human memory is susceptible. He ^oes througli it with astoiiishinj; aeeuraey, 
and often correc ts mistakes in those wiio have the hoard betbre them.'' 

In 1795, the veteran, then nearly seventy years of age, played three blindfold 
matches in public. The last of these, wliich came off shortly belbre his death, weiind 
annonneed in the daily newspapers thus : — * 

"Chess Club, 1795, Parsloe's St. James's Stkket. 

Py particular desire, Mens. Philidor, posiiivtdy for the last time, will play on Saturday, the 20th of June, 
at two o’olot'k precisely, three gaino.s at once against three good phiyors; t\\o of tbtm without seeing 
either of tlie hoind'*, and the third looking over the table. He rn«'st respi<‘tridly in\ ites all tlie inemhers 
ol' the Chess Club to Imnour him with their present e. Ladii*s nml genlli inen not belonging to the 
Club may be provided with tickets at the nbove-ineiitionctl hi>use, to see tlie inateh, at live shillings eai*h," 

Upon tho death of Philidor, the Chess Clubs at the West-end seem to have de- 
clined; and in 1807, the stronghold and rallying j>oint for the lovers of tho game wag 
the London Chess Club,” which was established in tho City, and for many years held 
its meetings at Tom’s Coflee-house, in Cornhill. To this Club w^o are indebted for 
many of the finest chess-players of the age; and after the lapse of nearly a eoiitury, 
the Club still flourished, and numbered among its members some of tho leading 
proficients. 

Al)out the year 1833, a Club was founded by a few amateurs in Bed ford-street, 
Covent Garden. This establishment, which obtained remarkable celebrity as the arena 
of tho famous contests between La Bourdonnais and M' Donnell, was dissolved Im 184f); 
but shortly afterwards, thiough the exertions Mr. Staunton, wna re-formed under 
the name of "tho St. George’s Club,” in Cavendish-square, since removed to 20, 
King-street, S.W. 

In addition to tho above, and the London Chess Club, wliich held its mootings at tin, 
George and Vulture Tavern, Coriihil^ there are many minor institutions in various 
parts of the metropolis and its environs, where Chess, and Chess only, fo#ms the .staple 
recreation of the members. There are also the magnificent Cigar Divan, No. 100, 
Strand, belonging to Mr. Hies; and Kilpack’s well-appointed Divan, 42, King-street, 
Covent Garden; at each of which the leading Chess publications are accessible to 
visitors, and where as many as twenty Chess-boards may often be seen in requisition a| 
tlie same time. 

CUBISrS ROSFITAL. 

W E owe the foundation of this, the noblest institution in the world,” to tho ex- 
ertions of the City of London to pi'ovido for a large houseless jiopulation, iu 
which good work the citizens were greatly assisted by grunts from King Henry VIII. 

It was long customary to designate King Edward VI. its spoeiul founder ; but his- 
torical records show that King Edward had little to do with the foundation of Christ’s 
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Hospitiil s both the house itself^ and the revenues for its support, came from his pre^ 
decessor, or were raised by the l^unty of tlie citiaens themselves ; the young King 
Edward bestowedfiipon the Hospital its name, and conferred upon it certain gmnts for 
its suj^nort, in coni&bxion^vith the hospital of Sridewell, wliich the King had founded ; 
and St, Thomas's which the citizens themselves had purchased. The story runs, that 
4 the King’s attention directed to tliis foundation by a sermon preached befoi*e him 
by ^Bishop Ridley, in the year 1562 ; and that in consequence, the King sent by the 
Bishop a letter to the Mayor, declaring his special commandment, that tlie Mayor 
should travail therein,’’ which arc the words of the old chronicler Grallon, But tliis 
w^as not until after the citizens bad done what they could, and found that they re- 
qiiired ccrtsiin aid from the Crown. Bishop Ridley himself^ in his farewell letter to 
his friends, written shortly bcft)re his inarty^rdom, attributed the chief merit to the 
City magistrates ; first to Sir Richard Dobbs, in whose mayoralty the renewed eifort 
was made ; and next to his successor. Sir George Barnes. 

When the Grdy Friars came to London in tlie thirteenth century, they establislicii 
themselves on the north side of what we now call Ncwgate-striiet. Here, aided hy the 
citizens, they built fii*st a chapel, tlien a church, laid then again a mtich largtT chun-h, 
— the latter between 1301 an<l 1327. In 1581) they surrendered to King Henry VlII., 
in whose hands the house remained for some time. Just belbn^this death, lie j)rovidi‘d 
that the church of the Grey Friars should become the parish clmrch of “Christ’s 
Cliurch within Newgate.” 

It appears that Christ’s Hospital w^as not originally founded as a school; its object 
was to res<'ue young children from tlie streets, to shelter, feed, clothe, and lastly to 
educate thefe. The citizens hud already received from the King the nioiiastery of the 
Grey Friars; and from its new parish church came the name of “Christ’s Mosjufal.” 
>\'’hen the citizens had collected siifiicient funds, they repaired tlie Grey Friars build- 
ings, and on the 23rd of Novemlwr, 1552, the poor children were received to tlie 
nuinl>er of almost four liundred. Wlien the Lord Mayor and Aldermen rode to 
St. Paul’s on the following Christ mas-day, all the children stood in array “from St. 
Laurcnce-lane-in- Cheap towards I'anl’s,” attired in a livery or dross of russet cotton, 
the boys with red caps, and the girls with kerchiefs on their heads, having ii woman 
keeper between every twenty children; and accompanied also by the pli^sieiau and 
four surgeons, and the musters of the Hospital. 

At the following Easter, the b<)ys and “ mayden children” were in ** plonket,” or 
blue ; hence Clirist’s Hospital also became called the Blue Coat School, It has been 
imagined that the coat was the mantle, and the yellow^ as it is technically termed, (he 
sleeveless tunic of the monastery ; the leathern girdle also corresponding with tlie 
hempen cord of the friar. There is an old tradition amon^ the hoys that the dress 
was ori^nally of velvet, fastened with silver buttons, and an exact fac-similo of the 
ordinary habit of King Edward VI. 

It is most reasonable to regard the dross as copied from the costume of the citizens 
of London at this period (1552), when long blue coats were the common habit of 
-iipprentices and serving-men, and yellow stoc’kings were generally worn [the ScIkk>1 is 
vulgarly rolled “ the Yellow Sbxjking SchoiJ ] ; the coat tits closely to the body, but has 
kx)8e sleeves, and beneath is worn a sleeveless yeHow under-coat; around the waist is 
a red leathern girdle ; a clerical baud round the neck, and a small fiat black cup about 
the size of a saucer, complete the costume. 

While the citizens were perfecting the good work. King Edward was seized with 
small-pox, from the effects of which he never recovered. When, however, the scheme 
fbr the endowment of the Royal Hospitals was placed before the pious prince, and 
according to the usual practice, a blank had l)ecn left for the amount of property which 
the City were to receive for this object, Edward, with his own hand, wrote in the sum, 

“ four thousand marks by the year and then exclaimed, in the hearing of his Council, 

“ Lord, I yield Thee most heaa*ty thanks that Thou hast givei> me life thus long, to 
finish this work, to the glory of lliy nume !” 

Among the early bequests is the following : — When the Hospital was crocte<l 
and put into good order, thene w^as one Richard Castcl, alias Casteller, shoemaker, 
dwelling in Westminster, a man who was called “ the Cock of Westininsl^r,” because 
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thus steiidily imd hmMtfy IfilKmrtiig fin* bis living, porchased limds and tenements 
at Westminster, worth 44i. per antmm ; lyid haidng txo diOd. with the oonsent of ;^bls 
who stxnriv^ him* gsve the same lands wholly to Christas Hospital, and Ibr the 
" suceonr ^ the ihlssifable Mre and sick harboured ii| other hospit^jf about tiondon/^ 

The aiu^ent Hospital buildings sofTer^ materially in the Gleat Fire of 1666>^hen 
the church of the tnouastery Was entlr^y destroyed^ The Ho8p|tol was rebuilt by the 
Ghwerxiora^ anticipating its revenue firom the endowment of the King, and other 
sources. The Ghreat was rebuilt by Alderman Sir John Frederick, at a cost^of 
6000/. The first important addition to the foundation, after the Fire, was the 
Mathematical School, founded by Charles 11. 1672. for forty boys, to be instructed in 
navigation : they ere caUed " King*s boys,” and wear e badge on the right shoulder 
Lest this mathematical school should fail for want of boys properly qualified to supply 
it. one Mr. Stone, a governor, left a legacy to maintain a subordinate Mathematical 
School of twelve boys (” the IVelveH”). who wear a badge on the left shoulder ; and to 
these have been added “ the Twos.” 

The Mathematical School was originally designed by Samuel PepysJ then Secretary 
to the Admiralty. There is preserved a collection of letters between Pepys and 
Major Auiigier. Sir Isaac Newton, Hftlley, and other persons, relating to the manage- 
ment of the Mathematical School ; and containing details of the career of some of the 
King’s scholars after leliving schooL The letters extend from 1692 to 1696, and are 
the original letters received by Pepys, with his drafts of the answers. (N^otes and 
Queries, No. 227.) Pepys, it appears, printed and handod about privately, some 
letters about the abitsesof Christ’s Hospital; he certainly saved from ruin the Matlie- 
matical foundation. , This was the first considerable extension of the systen^ of educa- 
tion at the Hospital, which originally consisted of Uggrammar school for boys, and a 
separate school for girls; the latter being taught to read, sew, and mark. 
relates the following curious story of a Bluo-coat girl: — 


^Twro wealthy citizens are lately dead, and left their estates, one to a lit lie Blne-eoat boy, and Ihe 
other to a Bluc>cout girl, in Christ's Hospital. The extraordluariness of* ivhirh lias le d some of tho 
magistrates to carry it ou to a match, which is ended in a public wedding — he in his liabit of blue satin, 
Jed by two of the girls, and she in blue with an apron green, and petticoat y<‘Ilow, all of Harsn(‘t, led by 
two of the boys of the house, through Cbeapsideto Guildhall Chapel, wlierc they went married by tbe 
Dean of St. Paul's, she given by iny Lord Mayor. The wedding dinner, it seems, was kept in the ilos- 
pital hall."— to Mrs. Steward, Sept, 20. 1605. 

The East Cloister and South front were next (in 1675) rebuilt by Sir Robert 
Clayton, ’alderman, and cost him about 7000/.; but it was not known who was the 
benefactor until the whole was finished. The Writing School was built by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, in 1694, at the expense of 6000Z. to Sir John Moore, of whom a marble 
statue is placed in the front: this school is situated on the west side of the play- 
ground, and is supported on cloisters, which shelter the b-)ys in bad weather ; the ward 
over the east side cloister was rebuilt in 1705, by Sir Francis Child the bankei;; ai^ 
in 1796 was erected the Grammar School, ^ine of the buildings of tlie ancient 
monastery were standing early in the present century, but they had hec^nne ruinotis 
and unsafe ; and in 1803 was commenced a fund for rebuilding the whole, the Cor- 
poration of London granting 6000(., and many private benefactions being made. The 
refectory of the monastery originally served as the dining-hall of Hie Hospital : atler 
the Great Fire, the hall was rebuilt; tfiis was taken down, and partly npoy its site, and 
partly on the ancient City wall, was erected a vast edifice in the Tudor style by John 
8haw, P.R.S., F.S.A., architect ; the first stone laid by the Duke of York, A])ril 25, 
1825. The tMck wall stands on the site of the ditch that anciently surroundoti London, 
,and is built on piles driven twenty fijet deep; in excavating for the foundation there 
were fimud some Romw arms and coins, and some curious leathern sandals. 11 le^ 
soutlicm ori principal fkxmt, facing Ncwgatc-street, is supported by buttresses and has 
ail' octagonsd tower at each extremity ; and the summit is embattled and pin- 
nacled. On the .ground story is an arcade open to the play-ground; here also are 
the Governors’ meeting-room, and the Hospital wardrobe ; and in the basement are 
the vast kitchen, 67 feet by 33 feet ; and butteries and cellars. In the rear of the 
Uall is the Infirmary ; and on the cjast and west aides of the cloister are the dormU 
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toriea. llie arcade beurath the Haula bnUt with blocks of Haytor ^ntte, 
wrought : the remainder of the flwnt is of Portland stonoi Over the arch of t e 

arcade is a bust of Edward VI. The ar^g in front or play-ground, is endoeed ly 
handeomo matal gatas^ enridied with tba arms of tba Ho^itals argcntp across go eSi 
in the dexter diif, a digger of the first ({5t« City qf London), on a chief azure, be- 

twe?n two fleurs-de-lis or, a rose aigent. . ^ t • k 

The Dining-hall, ^ith its lobby and oigan-gallery, occupies the entwo story, wnicn 
is 187 feet long, 61 feet wide, and 47 feet high ; it is lit by nine large windows, flllcd 
With stained glass on the south side; and i^ next to Westminster Hall, the noblest 
room in the metropoHs- 

In Uie (3rcat Hall hang* a large picture of King Edward VU aeated <m tn the 

erniined robe, holding the sceptre in hi* hand, and preHenting with the Ire 

kneeling Lord Mayor. By hi* side stands the Chancelfor, holding the «caK »nd 
officer* of state. Bisiiop Kidley kneels before him with uplifted hand*, m if suppUoating a 
the event; whilst the Aldermen, Ac., with the Lord Mayor, kneel on both sides, pccupyiiig the middle 
ground of the pictures and lastly, in front, area double row of boy* on 

other, from the master and matron down to the boy and girl who have stepped forward from their re- 
spective rows, and kneel with raised hands before the King. 

This picture was long erroneously attributed to Holbein ; but it is now considered 
to be of the period of James I-> or Charles I. ; Jt is 80 feet lon^. Here is also a still 
larg'or picture, in which James If. is receiving* the Muthematical boys,** thougli theio 
are girls as %vell as I>oys. This was painted by Verrio, who oLo painted the ftill length 
of Charles IJ., which hangs near it. Here ore likewise full-length portraits of Queen 
Victoria and I*rince Albert, by Grant ; and a picture of Brook Watson*s escape, when 
a boy, fr<im a shark, with the loss of a leg, while bathing, painted by Copley, father 
of Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst. 

In tho»Trcasurer*s house is a portrait of Edward VL, considered by Mr. J. Gough 
Nichols to have been evidently fainted towards the end of the King’s life. There is 
also at the Hospital another portrait, inscribed Kdwardus, Wullise Princeps, anl^o 
letatis sua? 9.’* These portraits have been ascribed to Holbein ; but by the recent 
discovery of the will of Holbein, it is proved that at his death Edward VI. was only 
in his sixth year. Neither is there better evidence of the Charter picture in the 
Great Hall: the event took place in 1553; and ** it is now ascertained beyond dis- 
pute that Holbein could have produced no work later than the year 1534; whilst 
hitlierto his era has been extended for eleven years longer.”— Nichols. See also 
Archctologia ; yol. xxxix., pt. 1, 1863. 

In the Hall the boys, now about 800 in number, dine; and here are held the **Sup. 
pings in Public,” to which visitors arc admitted by tickets, issued by the Treasurer and * 
by tlio Governors, The tables are laid with cheese in wo^eii bowls ; beer, in woo<len 
piggins, poured from leathern jacks ; and bread brought in large baskets. The official 
company enter; the Lord Mayor, or President, takes bis seat in a state-chair, made of 
oak from St. Katherine’s church by the Tower; a hymn is sung, accompanied by tiie 
^rgax; a ‘‘Grecian,” or head-boy, reads the prayers from the pulpit, silence being en- 
forced by three drops of a wooden hammer. After prayer, the supper commences, and 
the visitors walk between the tables. At its close, the "trade-boys” take up the 
baskets, bowls, jacks, piggins, and candlesticks, and pass in procession, the bowing to the 
Governors being curiously formal. The " Supptngs in IHiblic” are held every Sun- 
day, from Qninquagesiiim Sunday to Easter Sunday, inclusive ; they are a picture*qiio 
sight, and r Iways well attended. This interesting spectacle was witnessed by Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert, on Sunday evening, March 9th, 1845. 

In this Hall, too, St. Matthew’s Day (September 21st) the day of the annual Com^ 
memoration is a festival set apart from the first year of their foundation for the Gene ral 
Court of the several Royal Hospitals ; and it is still observed with the usual solemnity. 
The Lord Mayor and Aldermen having met the Governors of each hospital in the 
Great Hall, the children pass before them, leading the way to Christ Church, where 
the sermon is preached. The company return to the Hall to hear the Grecians, or 
lioad-boys, deliver Orations before the Lord Mayor, Corporation, and Governors!, and 
their friends ; this being a relic of the scholars* disputations in the cloisters. After the 
Orations, a collection is made for the speakers in furtherance of their support at the 
Univtaiitj. Trollope, in 1834, stated about 120L to be usually contributed. The de* 
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livery of the list of Qovemors follOwB the oplleetion ; and» according to the Order oi 
the Hospitals,’^ all the beadles are called befbre the Court, and, delivering up their 
stavex, retire to the bottom of the Hal* that the opinion of the Court may be heard 
touching the doing of their duties $ to the intent, if any of them be fauUye, that hOi 
or they may be rebuked or dismissed, it the discretion of lAie said Court ; aifd there- 
upon to deliver unto suche as then remayne their staves, and again astablishe them/' 
These forms concluded, the Court is dissolved, and the company, having partaken df 
refreshments, retire. It appears from the journal of Sheriff Hoare, 1740-41^ that 
** sweet cakes and burnt wine’' were then handed round on these occasions, and the 
usual breakfast was roast beef and burnt wine/' 

The Spital or Hospital Sermons are preached in Christ Church, Newgate-strcet, on 
Easter Monday and INiesday. On Monday the children proceed to the Mansion 
House, and return in procession to Christ Church, with the Lord Mayor, Lady 
Mayoress, and City authorities, to hear the sermon. On Tuesday the children again go 
to the Mansion House, and pass through the Egyptian Hall, before the Lord Mayor, 
each boy receiving a glass of wine, two buns, and a shilling ; the monitors half-a-crou n 
each, the probationers half-a-guinea each, and the Grecians a guinea — all in coins fresh 
from the Mint ; they then return ft) Christ Church, as on Monday. 

The boys formerly visited the lh)yal Excliangc on £ tstcr Monday ; but this has 
been discontinued since the burning of the last Exchange, in 1838. * 

At the first drawing-room of the year the forty Ma henmtical boys are presented 
to the Sovereign, who inspects their charts, and who gives them 8^. 8s. us a 
gratuity. To this other members of the Koyal Family formerly added smaller sums, 
and the whole was divided among the ten boys who left the school ^in the ye:ir. 
During the illness of King George HI. these pjjp^entations were discontinued; but 
the Governors of the Hospital continued to pay 1^. 3^., the amount ordinarily 
received by each, to every on quitting. Tlie practice of receiving the l)o.vs was 
revived by William IV., and is continu^ by her present Majesty. Each sc'holar 
having passed his Trinity- House examination, and received testimonials of his good 
conduct, is presented with a watch, as a reward, ivorth from 9/. to 13/. ; in addition 
to an outfit of clothes, books, mathematical instruments, a Gunter's scale, a quadrant, 
and a sea-chest, 

Christ's Ha<*pital, by ancient custom, possesses the privilege of addressing the 
Sovereign on the occasion of his or her coming into the City to partake of the hos- 
pitality of the Corporation of London. On the visit of Queen Victoria in 1837, a booth 
was erected for the Hospital boys in St, Paul's Clmrchyard ; and on the Royal carriage 
reaching the Cathedral west gate, the senior scholar, with the Head Master and 
Treasurer, advanced to the coach-door, and delivered a congratulatory address to her 
Majesty, with a copy of the same on vellum. 

The School has always been famous for its penmen. The education consists of 
reading, writing, and arithmet’^c, French, the classics, and the mathematics. ^rhei% are 
sixtetm Exhibitions for scholarships at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
besides a Pitt Scholarship," and a ** Times Scholarship," the latter founded by the 
proprietors of that journal, with a fund subscribed by the j)ublic in testimony of thet. 
detection of tbe Bogle Fraud, 1841. 

Among the more eminent JS/uss, as the scholars are termed, are Joshua Barnes, 
editor of Anacreon and Euripides; Jeremiah Markland, the cn>ineiit cTitic, particularly 
in Greek literature ; Camden, the antiquary ; Bishop Stillingfiect. [Pc'pys has this 
quaint entry in his JDiafy: January 16, 1666-7, Sir K.Ford tells mo how the famous 
Stillingfieet was a Blue Coat boy."] Samuel Richardson, the novelist ; Thonia# 
Mitchell, the translator of Aristophanes; Thomas Bames, many years editor of fthe 
Times newspaper; and Coleridge, Charles Lamb, and Leigh Hunt, who have published 
many interesting reminiscences of their contemporaries in the School. Lamb’s 
** Recollections of Christ's Hospital," and ** Christ's Hospital Five and Thirty Years 
A'go" (says Peter Cunningham, once a Deputy Grecian}, have done much to uphold the 
dignity of the School. 

The Library is a recent addition ; it is a spacious room, divided into boxes and pro- 
vkled with tables : on the walls hang useful maps, aigl engravings of the steam-engine j 
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at one end is stored a small but wetl^chosen collection of books, and on the table are 
several illnstrated periodioals* Another addition is the ereotion of a Gymnasinm. 

The old cloister of the Grey Friars Prioiy, Repaired by Wren, and nearly deprived 
^ of its ancient appearance, formerly served os a public thoroughfare fh>m I^ewgate*stroet 
to Smitbfleld^ but l&s stoppN^ lip. In 1^5, in excavating ibr some new houses 
on the north side of Newgate-street, were exposed, under Clirist’s Cliureh yard three 
(pointed arches, 10 fcetfin span, and covered with masses of chalk and concrete, to 
witl^in three feet of the surface, the rest being earth ; these being vestiges of the Grey 
Friars buildings ; as also are the gateway and a portion of tho brick building under 
wliich it opens, together with the cloistered passage in rear of the basement. The brick- 
work of the superstructure, of about Elizabeth’s reign, is marvellously fine. 

The customs of the School have varied with time. Formerly the Saints* days were 
kept as holidays ; money*boxcs fbr the poor were kept in the cloister ; and unruly 
boys were kept condned in dungeons^ but these regulations have been discontinued. 
Bread and beer are no longer the breakfast. Nor do the boys perform common menial 
offices as heretofore. The wards or dormitories, in which the boys sleep, are seventeen 
in number; each boy makes his own bed, and each ward is governed by a nurse and 
two or more monitors. There is a curious feature in most of the sleeping wards : in 
one comer, near tho roof, and reached by a staircase, is a wooden box, which serves as 
a resting-place and study for the Grecian ” of the ward. From this eminence he is 
enabled to notice any delinquency below. 

The general bnrial-ground of the Hospital Is between the south cloister and tho 
houses in Newgate-street, where the funerals formerly took place by torcOidiglit, and 
tho service was preceded by an anthem, thus reviving the monastic associations of the 
place. The 'Burials are now by daylight. 

A book is preserved, containing tfie records of the Hospital from its foundation, and 
an anthem sung by the first children. 

The income of the institution baa known mu<^ fluctuation; and consequently, also^ 
the number of inmates, Tho 340 children with which the Hospital opened had 
dwindled in 1680 to 150, The object of the institution has also, in the lapse of time, 
l>ecome materially changed, which may in a great measure be attributed to tho influence 
of the Governors, or benefactors, its chief supporters. The government is pnietically 
vested in a committee of 50 almoners, llie system of education is not considered to 
have kept pace with the requirements of the times. 

We have seen that there were abuses in the management of the Hospital in Pepys’s 
time; they have lasted to our day. In 1810, Mr. Waithmnn, one of the Common 
^nncilmen for the Ward in which the Hospital is situated, showed that instead of 
being a benefit to the children of the poor and friendless, it was ei^rossed almost ex- 
clusively by the rich. Presentations were, at that time^ sold at an averago of thirty 
^ineas each. By recommendation of Sir Samuel Romilly, and Mr. Bell, the Lord 
Oia^lkr was petitioned for on inquiiy into the conduct of the Hospital Committee > 
but, in 1816, its object failed. As testimonies to the original designs of the foun- 
dation, a statue of a Blue Coat Boy, in each of the four corners of the cloister, had, 
^,Vitbin the recollection of several persons living, the following painted notice underneath » 


Blue-Coat boys are harboured and educated."— 


^ *“.?!*• *“* emblomaUo grout), with the old Hospital in 

tii6 Dackgrouad; atid beneath it la iaacriDed on a ribbon, " Praj remember the Poor.** ^ 


The income arwing from early endowments and bequests, which may be set down at 
exce^ng 40,000^. per annum, U largely augmented by the contributions of Governoi^ 
of whom, on an average, twenty-five are elected annually ; and as they give 600^. each 
on election, 12,600/. a year arises from this source. 


la 1865, the gross receipts amounte^ to 71,8551. 13», lOd^ more than oy half of which is derived 
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firom the rents of estatss, quit-rents, tithe-rent charges, Ac. The bcnefketlons were 8021/.; legacies^ 
6830/. 2s. 11</. The expenditure contains among other items, 2720/. 18«. 9d. payments under bene* 
Ikctlons, wills, deeds of Ac., to varloasjMirlshes and companies for their poor and for other ol^cctsu 
to pensioners, for relief of prisoners for debt, for setting up In business young efen and women educated* 
in the lloepital* and other purposes, 2827/. ^he sum available for purposes of the Hoipital was 

57,389/. Os. lid. The washing at the two establishments amounted to 2010/. 9*. 6d. The provisions and 
stores (less the sum received by sale of kltchen-stufiT and dripping), counted to 10,342/. 0». 4d.^ 
coals and fuel, 783/. 18i». 8d. ; gaslighiing and water supply, 1666/. 7s. ; tlio charges for apparel, linei^ 
biding, shoes, and leather, were 6408/. The average number of children maintmned ana educq^d in 
the London and Hertford establishments in 1866 was 1206 ; and the average expenditure per child, 
41/. 1«. 71d. 

Boys, whose parents may not be free of the City of London, are admissible on Free 
Presentations, as they are called ; as arc also the sons of clergymen of the Church of 
England. The Lord Mayor has two presentations annually ; and the Court of Alder- 
men one each: it was the good practice of the late Alderman Humphery, to give his 
presentations to inhabitants of the Ward over which he presided. The rest of the 
Governors have presentations once in three years. A list of the Gbivernors who have 
presentations for the year is printed every Easter, and may be had at the Counting- 
house of the Hospital. No boy is |dmitted before he is seven years old, or after he is 
nine ; ai^d no boy can remain in the School after he is fifteen. King's boys and Grecians 
alone excepted. There are about 600 Governors, at the head of whom are the Queen, ^ 
the Prince of Wales,* and Prince Alfred. The President is the Duke of Cambridge, 
whose election to that office was a dejiarture from the custom, which had hitherto been 
to elect the Lord Mayor for the time being. The qualificiition for a Governor is pay- 
ment of 500/. ; but an Alderman has the power of nominating a Governor fdr eviction 
at half price. About 200 boys are admitted annually (at the age of firom seven to 
ten years), by presentations in rotation, so that this privilege occurs about once in three 
or four years. A list of the Governors having presentations is published annually in 
March, and is to be had at the counting-house of the Hospital. 

The subordinate esttibllshment is at Hertford, to which the younger boys are sent 
prepiratory to their entering on the foundation in London, which takes place as 
vacancies occur. The building at Hertford was erected by the Hospital Govcrnoi’s in 
168^, and has extensive grounds for recreation; when full, it will contain 41S children, 
of whom about 200 are taught the classics. There is likewise accommodation here for 
80 girls. 

1 he.Report published in 1865 states that all the early and chief of the property held hy the Ha*«pital 

are expressed to be for the benetit of poor children, without distinction of sex; nor docs the Hospital 
diiring the early perio<’ of its institution appear to have been appropriated tnore to hoys iliaii to girls. 
For many years pjist, however, up to a recent period, only six girls were admitted (at Hertford) every 
year, besides those received under spedSc trusts. The education of a bov so as to advance him in life 
was thought to be of much greater material advantage to a family than tne education of a girl ; so that 
it was a common expression that a governor “ threw away his presentation on nominating a girl. Hut 
the purpose of the foundation being the public good, it is considered that the general good would have 
been better promoted if at least an equal share of the luuds of the Hospital bad been expeyded ^ the 
education of girJs. 

In 1868, there were 61 girls In the establishment at Hertford, which, in its teaching, was below the 
level of a good parish school; the number of scholars has since been reduced to 26. Improved ^ehcnles 
of education have been suggested, to oomprise instruction in needlework, washing, cooking,* and utlier 
household work. 

Apart from the special pnr]X)8e for which Christ’s Hospital was endowed, there nro 
■even distinct Charities appropriated^ in part or in whole, to entirely separate objects. 
The annual income from six of these charities may be stated at UCKX)/! The seventh, 
the Charity to the Blind, by the Rev. W. Hethcrington, since augmented by many bene- 
factors, is the wealthiest of all : in one year, 6520/. have been paid to 652 aged blind 
persons^ To this fund the late Bichard Thornton, Estp, bequeathed 10,000/. 

CSUMCJSES AND CHAPELS. 

A n episcopal see was founded in London in the time of the Roman occupation of 
Britain, but very little is known concerning it. From the establishment of the 
Saxons in Britain to the mission of Augustine, in 596, there is no record of any 
Bishop in London; but when Augustine had established himself at Canterbury, 
he consecttitted Mcllitus Bishop, in the year 60 1. ^he East Saxons relapsed into 
pagauism, qo the death of Sebert, their - king, when Mcllitus was driven out, and 
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I/oiidon remained without u Bisiiop untU 666, |p whieli Chad), at tliW 

invitation of King Sigebert the Good, re-estahlieh^ the see, which has ever since ooa* 
tinned without any %Qaterial mtcrrapti^m or lengthened vacant* ^ 

Lond^ and the subarbfi in the Middle AgA, contiuned, aooor®ng to 
« 13 churches belongingL to convents, besides 126 lesser pari* cb^^- 
belonging to convents eleven may be traced. Thus, we find in fttastephens tim^ 
Trinity Priory, Aldgate; St. Bartholomew^ West Smithfleld; Bermondsey South- 
wark ; Sh Jameses Priory, Clerkcnwell j the Priory of St. John the Baptist, Holywell, 
Shoreditch; St. Katharino*s Hospital by the Tower; St. Thomas Aeon, at ^ south- 
west corner of King-street, Cheapside, upon the site of the birth-place of St. Th^as a 
Bucket; St, John of Jerusalem, Clerkenwell; the Temple; St. Mary Ovene, South*, 
w'tirk; and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, so nam^ from its magnificence. 

Bermondsey, are shown in Wyngrerde*s View of London, 1543, in the Sutherland 
Collection, at Oxfo/d. ^ ^ , 

Stow states the entire number of parish churches at his time (1526—1606), in and 
about liondon, within four miles* compass, at 139. Within the walls, at the Great 
Fire, there were 98 churches, of which 85 were bur&t down, and 13 unbornt ; 63 were 
rebuilt, and 35 united to ether parishes. 

The following were the City Churches burnt and not rebuilt ^ 

Allhailows, Honey-lane; near the City School. Alihallows the TiOss, In ThameS;-8treet, near Cot^ 
harbour-lane. ;rraveyard remains. St. Andrew Hubbard, near to the site of the Weijfh House t>hnyMU. 
St. Ann, ItlaekfViarB, Ireland-yard, now graveyard. St. Benet Sherehog. Pancras-lnne, near Bu kicrg- 
bury, now graveyard. St. Botolph Billlngigate, over against Botolph-iane, Tharnes-strwt : bury.ng- 
groiind, and the site built upon. St, Faith was under the Hen of the late Cathedral of St. Paul's,^ in the 
ground of whicH? previous to the Intramural Act, the parishioners had aright of Interment. St.tfsbrici, 
Fenchureh, in Fenchurch-street, graveyarC exists. St. Gregory, in St. Paurs-ehurehyard, near where 
the t<tjitue of Queen Anne now stands. St. John Daptisti onl>owgate-bill, the comer of Cloak-lmie, now 
graveyard. St. John Bvangdist, in Watling-slrect, corn< r of Frlday-stroet, now graveyard. St, 
John ’Zachary, comer of Silver-street, Falcon-square, now graveyard. St. Laurence Pouutncy, on Lau- 
rence Pouiitner-biJl, now graveyard. St. Leonard’s^ Kastebeap, now graveyard. St, Leonard, 
Foster- l«ine, the graveyard part of the site of the General Post Office. St. Margaret Moses, in Passing- 
niiey. late a burySig-ground, now Little Friday-^treet. St. Margaret, New Fifh-street, church and burial 
ground^ where the Monument now stands. St. Martin Pomeroy, in Ironmonger-lane, on part of the 
ground now tfie graveyard. St. Martin Orgar, in St. Martin’s-ianc, where there ft now a French Church, 
"t. Martin's Viiitrv, i'o/Icjiv~hillf Thames-sfrcct, now graveyard. St. Mary Bofhaw, in Turnwhcol- 
iaiie, now graveyard, St. Mary Colcvfiurch, in O/d Jewry, where the Mercers^ liaJ /was, and Frcderit-k* 
plaL'e now is, St. Mary Magdalen, iJk-street, and ground, where part of Honey-lane Market now stands. 
St. Mary Mounthaw, on Lal>our'in-vain-hi)], now graveyard. St. Maiy Staiiriug, on the north side of 
(kit-lane, on a part of the graveyard remaining, opposite 'I itua Oates* House, now pulh^ down. St. Mary 
Woolchuich and graveyard, where the Mansion House n jw stands. St. Miehael-le-Querue, near Pater- 
noster-row, in Cheapside. where a conduit formerly stoml. St. Nicholas Aeons, in Aieholns-Iane^ now 
gTiveyard. St. Nichola.s Clave, in Bread-street-hili, now graveyard. St. Clave, Silver-htreet, i^outh side 
of .\oble-street, now graveyard; under part of which some remains of the church have been discovered. 

St. Pancras So)>cr lane, in Pancras-lane, near Queen-atrrot, where is the graveyard, St. iVter Cheap, 
corner of Wood-street, Cbenpsidc, where the graveyard still remains, and where ijie plane-tree still 
nourishes, on which the rooks, till lately, annually built tlieir nests, St. Peter Paurs-wharf, at the 
tK>t(Q|;)ofIV>ter's-htn, Tlmmes-street, now graveyard. St. Thomas the Apostle, now graveyard, comer 
of Cloak -lane. The Holy Trinity church, where there Is now a Lutheran church, comer of Little Trinity- 
liiue. St. Christophcr-le-Stoc ks church, in Threaducedle-strcet, pulled down in 1781, for the enlarge- 
snent of the Bank c>f' Kiigiand. 

^ Pepys records this odd circumstance concerning the London churches destroyed In the Groat Fire s 
--'^Vinnuary 7th, 1667«8. It is observed, and is true. In the late Fire of London, that tlie fire burned just as 
many parish churches as there were boars from the beginning to tlie end of the fire; and next that 
there were just as many churches left standing in thcreot of the City that was not burned, being, 1 
think, thirteen in aj^I of each ; which is pretty to observe.** ' 

Sir Christopher Wren built, besides St, PauPs and the western towers of West- 
minster Abbey, fifty churches in the Inetropolis, at sums varying from less than 2500f. 

^to upwards of 16,000/, In Gothic,** or, as Wren proposed to call it, *• Saracenic,** 
^‘architecture, he was certainly not a sucoessfiil practitioner ; although in the adaptation 
of ^ steeple (a form peculiar to Pointed architecture) to Roman buildings he has mani- 
fested much ingenuity, and produced some light and graceful forms of almost endless 
variety. This may be seen by reference to Mr. CockerelPs picturesque grouping of the 
principal works of Wren, the drawing of which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1838, and has been engraved in line by Richardson. 

In the reign of Queen Anne were built or commenced eleven churches* In 
the next two reigns were completed three large churclies, each distinguished by 
m noble Corinthian portico : viz., St. George*8, Bloomsbury ; St. Martin*s-in-tl)C* 
Helds ; and St, George’s^ Hanover-sqiiare. With the exception of St* Feter-le-Poor 
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(1791) and St. Martin's Outwich (1796) not one church was built from the com* 
menceinent of the reign of Oeorge IIL^nearly to the Regency, an interval of more 
tlian half a eentury. The two Otecian orders, Doric and Ionic, were then adopted in 
church«buUdiiig ; this pseudo ctasric-styleivaii superseded by tl^ Old^lngUsh of various 
periods. The inerease of ohurdies did npt^ however, keep pace with the population i 
though the appeals to the puhlie for funds were, in some instanoss, answered with rare 
monifloenoe. Thus, in the subscription-list in 1836 for hailing new chnrches we find 
tlie following donation ; ** A dei^yman seeking for treasure in heaven, SOOO^.'' * 

In 1839, liord Jdin Bussell stilted in Parliament, that in Loudon there were 84 
parishes^ with a population of 1,170,000, and church accommodation for only 101,000; 
and in these 34 parishes were only 69 cburcbea, and including proprietary chapels, only 
100 places of worship in the whole ; whereas if we allot a church to every 3000, there 
ought to be 379, leaving a deficiency of 279- In the following year, 1840, the Bishop 
of London remarked to the House of Lords 

** If yoD proceed a mile or two eastward of St. Pimrs, yon will find yourself in tke midst of a popu- 
lation the most wretched and destitute of mankind, consisting of artificers, labourers, beggars, and thieves, 
to the amount of 3(X>,0(X) or 400,000 souls ! Throughout this entire qiiarter there is not more than one 
chun-h for 10,000 inhabitants^ and in onepnay in two districts, there is but on<f church for 45,000 
souls/* 

The Rev. Dr. Cumngng next stated that in a radius of eight miles around St. PauTs 
there was a population of two millions, of whom not more than 60,000 were com- 
municants in any church or chapel whatever. Instead of five-eighths, or 1,300,000, 
of the population being church-goers, the greatest extent of attendance at any place of 
worship did not exceed 400,000, and not more than 600,000 could l^e accommodated. 
Ill a small district of Covent Garden there were 354 houses : 338 were qf the most 
wretched description ; these contained 1216 individuals, of whom only 134 attended 
church ; and in that small locality there were no fewer than 44 shops regularly open 
on the Sabbath. In some cases there was a population of 100,000 in the parish, with 
only one rector and one curate. The above startling statisth^s led to a ** Metropolis 
Churches Fund,’* established in 1836, by which means several churches have been built 
and provided for. 

Tlio great number of the City churches is, however, now disproportionate to its 
requirements. In 1834, Mr. Lambert Jones stated in the Court of Common 
Council, that the population of the City had within a century dccreiised one-half; 
tliat the number of inhabitants did not then exceed 53,000, and for them were 66 
churches. The population of the City may now be set down at 55,000, for whom there 
are 60 churches, a projwtion very difibrent to that which exists in other parts of the 
metropolis. At St. Mildred’s, Poultry, on a Sunday morning, there has been only 
one person to form a congregation, and there was, consequently, no service. By a 
Parliamentary return, the largest income is 20811. 9s. 4id., for St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate; and the smallest but one is 40^., for St. Helen, Bishopsgate. In on^ chiy*ch 
(St. Laurence Jewry and St. Mary Magdalen, Milk -street), with sittings for 1000 
persons, the average attendance is only 30.^ At another church, with 700 sittings, the 
average attendance is 30. In 1853, the congregations were, in some cases, below 16, 
and in many under 50 ; average about 33. Various remedies have been proposoil, ag^ 
the union of benefices, and the reinoyal of churches to ill-provided parishes. ** The 
Bishop of London’s Fund” has been formed. In the 211 parishes o&the metropolis 
there are nearly 1,000,000 persons for whom the Clmrch of England ought eventually 
to provide, which is sought to be done by raising a fund of 3,000,000^. 

**On6 of tb^ most important movements of our time originated in the late Bishop of London's sense 
of the great church destitution observable principally in the Bethnal-green dintriet, which became even ' 
f the outset metropolitan. It has resulted up to the present time in the oreotion, and more or Im 
complete endowment, of no less than seventy-eight new churches in and near London, at a cost of more 
than half a million; independently of seven new churches, the entire erection and endowment of which 
by seven separate individuals (one being the Bishop himself), is wholly attributable to the impulse de- 
rived from the appeal made to the public on the first formation of the Metropolitan Churches Fund; 
Tins is a great aemevement, and it will go down in history a lasting honour to Bisliop Blomlield's name. 
Yet it is remarkable that the first publication of this great design very nearly coinciaed in point of time 
with that of the publication of the first TracUf'ar the Timeei and its success was most materially aided 
bv tite munifii-cnt zeal with which Dr. Pusey, in particular, and the then Oxibrcl residents generally, (he 
Tract' writers and their iViends, took it up and forwarded it; but it was the Bishop's conception and 
txecution/'<*—TAtf Ouaruiam* m 
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OLD SAZJfT TJ.Vi/8. 

mn« j«»nk aJUrf .r SS^w» 

i built very nearly upon the same T , , « 007 , Its rebuilding 

A.®. 610, by Etbelbert, King, of Kent, but **®“*'^^ .Tmnlntnrt the endodng walls, 

war. commenced by Bishop Maunce, whose *“ Maria-li^ on one ride j and to Old 

which extended as for «« *"1^!! “S, ^SXrch, « Old Saint 

Change, injured by fire in 1187; » “®'T 

Paul’s,” wa<* built of Caen stone : it greatly « 0 o^ y 

steeple was finished in 1221, and in rose 620 feet, or 116 feet higher 

long, and 130 feetbroadj feet^ftior than that of Vienna; 50 feet 

than the spire of Salisbury Cathedral; 61. feet loftawt Pvramid of E^ypt ; 

tigher than that of Strashurg ; snrpaming 

and Integer than the MoTiument placed upon the P ^^giiels of corn), 

had a ^wl of copper-gilt. U feet in 

supporting a cross 15^ feet h.gh, J"‘® ^ J covered ^th letid, Ix'ing 

long.” In 131-t,the cross ffl ; and the steeple ot wow co e Clironicle 

in liis Cosmograyhy, says of the ajjovo catastrophe. 



where formerly it stood anionK the ordinary epochs or accounts of Uine. , , 

The church was of the Latin cross form, with a Lady chapel at the east «”«*• “ 
twj other clmHs, St. Ckx.rge’s north, and St Dunstan's »uth. 
extreuiity of the churchward stood a square clocher, or 1^11-towor, with 
riing to Lmmon the citizens to folkmotcs held here. These ^lls ^ 

Faith’s under St. Paul’s, a church so situated, but demolished about 1266, when part 
tL%?^;rb.„o..h tt. C..l.od„.l C«r w.. g™trf to ft. ^ *'‘™ 

Krvic. Hcto ft. pop.U«T .torj li. our «... of ftw. b«ug . eburft ^ 

and service in it once a year. At the south-west comer was the pamh church of St. 
Gregory. Fuller wittily describes Old St. Paul’s asking ‘‘truly the 
having one babe in her body— St. Faith’s— and another in her “™»“St. *; 

On^the south side of the Cathedral, within a cloitter, was a chapter-house, m the 
Pointed style; and on the north, on the M,allB of another cloister, next to the riiarnel- 
house was^a” Dance of Death,” or, as Stow calls it, ‘‘Death leading all 
curioidy painted upon board, with the speeches of Death, and answer of 
>Jolm Lydgate. It was painted at the cost of John Carpenter. Town Clerk of 

^*On”*^riad srint^ days it was customary for the choristers of the ^thcdral to 
ascend tL spire to a great height, and there to chant solemn pra^ *’^1, 
the last observance of this custom was in the reign of Quwn wJtb’liahtes 

even-song, the quere of Panics began to go 

after the oldo custome.” A rimllar tenure-custom is observed to this day at Oxford, 
on the morning of May 1, on Magdalen Collie t<wer. Jmnapv 25 

Camden relates, that on the anniversary of the Conv^on St. ^ 

held in the chnrcli, a fht buck was received with great formality at the chw entrant 
bv the canons, in their sacerdotal vestments, and with chaplets of &wers 

edifice, with horns blowing, &c. On the buck being offewd at the high altar, one 
lulling wtt« p^id by the Dean imd Cliapter# 
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St BwAe, In lien of twmty^tw6 acr^ beqo^atlied a &t doe in winter^ and a bock 
In whtdi was reived at the alt^ crowned with roses by the chapter 

mhimally, t|U the reign of Slisabeth, ■ m 

' On tlw north side near the east end Aood Pcmta or Po«c%’e wots, with aepulpit 
whence sermons were preached, the anathemia of the Pope Sundered forth, heresies 
recanted, and sins atoo^ £[>r. ^ 

The Cross was hetagonal in fbrm ; of wood, raised on stone steps, with a canop/ covered with iead, 
on which was elevated a cross. Stow could not ascertain its date: we first read of it in 1259, when, 
by command of Henrj'lll., striplings were here sworn to be loyal ; and in the same year the folkmotc 
Common Hall assembled here by the tolling of St. Paul's great bell. At preaching the commonalty sat 
in the open air ; the king, his train, and noblemen In covered galteries. All preachers coming fi*om a 
distance had an allowance from the Corporation, and were lodged during five days ^*in sweetc and con- 
venieiit lodgings, with fire, caudle, and all necessary food.'* Bishop Northburgh lent small sums to 
citizens on pledge, directing that if at the yearns end they were not restored, then that "the preacher 
at Paurs Cross should declare that the pledge, within fourteen d^s would be sold, if unredeem^.** An 
carthfluake overthrew the Cross in 1382; it was set up again by Bishop Kemp in 1^. 

Ralph Baldoc, Dean of PauVs, cursed from the Cross all persons who had seifrched in the church 
of 6t. Murtin's-in-the-Fieids for a hoard of gold. In 1483, Jane Shore, with a taper in one hand, and 
arrayed in her "kertcll onel>e,** did open penance at the Cross. In the same year, Dr. Shaw and Friar 
I'inko aided the traitorous schemes of Dmio Richard; the preac’her took for his text these words, 

" iiastard slips shall never take deep root.*' Stow intbnns us that the Doctor so repented his ** shamefuf 
sermon" that it struck him to the heart, and “within a Jew days he withered and consumed away." 
Friar PInke lost his voice ^hilc preaching, and was foriMjd to leave the pulpit. Royal contracts of mar- 
riage were notified from the Cross. Henry VIII. sent preachers to the Cross every Sunday to preach 
down the Pope’s authority. In 1638, Bishop Fisher exposed at the Cross the famous rood ot grace 
from Boxley Abbey. From his aiteiidanee there, as a prem^hcr. Bichard Hooker dated the miseries 
of his married life. Queen Mary caused sermons to be preached at the Cross in praise of the old 
religion, but tlioy occasioned serious riots. 

The Cross was pulled down in 1643, by ordereof Parliament ; its site was long 
denoted by a tall elm tree. 

The interior of the church was divided throughout by two ranges of clustered 
columns ; it had a rich screen, and canopied doorways ; and a large painted rose* 
window at the east end. The walls were sumptuously adorned with ^ pictures, 
shrines, and curiously wrought tabernacles; gold and silver, rubies, emeralds, ami 
pearls glittered ii\ splendid profusion ; and upon the high altar were lieaped countless 
stores of gold and silver plate, and illuminated missals. The shrine of St. Erkenwald 
(the fourth bishop), at the back of the high altar, had among its jewels a sapphire, 
believed to cure diseases of the eye. The mere enumeration of these treasures tills 
. twenty-eight pages of Dugdale’s folio history of the Cathedral. King John of France 
offered at St. Erkenwuld^s shrine; King Henry III. on the feast of St, Paul’s Conver- 
sion, gave 1500 tapers to the church, and fed 15,000 poor in the gjirth, or close. 

There are several notices of miracles said to have been wrought in St. Paul’s at "a 
tablet,*^ or picture, set up by Thomas Earl of Lancaster, who, after his execution at 
Pontefi*act, was reckoned a martyr by the jx>pulace. The tablet was removed by royal 
order, but replaced a few years later. At tlie base of one of the pillars was sculp- 
tured the foot of Algor, the first prebendiiry of Islington, as the standard measure for 
legal contracts in land, just as Henry I., Richard 1., and John, furnished the iron ell 
by their arms. On the north side of the choir, “ on whose monument hung his proper 
helmet and spear, as also his target covered with horn” {Dagdale)^ stood the stately 
tomb of John of Gaunt, Duke of Cuncaster, and Blanche, his first., wife. In St. 
Duiistan’s chapel was the fine old tomb of Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, from whom 
Lincoln’s Inn derives its name. In the middle aisle of the nave stood the tomb of 
Sir John Beauchamp, constable of Dover Castle, and son to Guy Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick. ’ Between the choir and south aisle was a noble monument to Sir Nicholua 
Ba :»n, father of Lord Chancellor Bacon ; and “ higher thaii the post and altar,’^ 

( Bishop Corhet^, between two columns of the choir, was the sumptuous monument of 
Sir Christopher Hatton ; and near it was a tablet to Sir Philip Sidney, and another to 
his father-in-law. Sir Francis Walsinghatn, The stately appearance of Hatton’s monu- 
ment and the plainness of Walsingham’s and Sidney’s tablets, gave rise to this epigrain 
by old Stow t*-- 

•• Philip and Francis have no tomb. 

For great Sit Christopher takes all the roonu’* 
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CUBIOSTTISS OF WNBON. 


In the Muth idsle of the choir were the tombs of two of the Deans; Colet the 
founder of Paul’s school, a recumbent skelefen; and Dr. Donn% **^'""“* 

in his stony shroud : the latter is preserved in the crypt of the pre^t Crtthedrel. m 
a vau^ n4r Jrfirf’of (feimt’s tomb, was buided Van I^ck ; ^t the outbreak of ^o 
wars under Charles I, prevented the erection of any monumwt to his moinwy. J M 
state obsequies were a^rofitable privily of the Osthedrd t Ae « 

black and escutcheons; and the hcraes were mi^floontly adtnmed with baancr»rom 

ana other insignia of vainglory. , ««si 

The floor of the church was laid out in walks i “the south aDey flwnraty®^ 
poperye; the north fbr simony and the horse-fcir; in the midrt for all kimta of bar- 
S^ns, meetings, brawKngs, murthers, oonspiraciae, ^c mi^e airt^ 

Fdurs,'" or Paul's Walk," was commonly called "Duke Humphrey s 
John Beauchamp’s monument, onaoconntably called “Duke Humphreys Tom^ being 
the only piece of sculpture here ; and as this walk was a lounge for idlow and hunters 
after news, wits wnd gallants, dieats, usorers, and knights of the post, dumeness per< 
sons who lounged there were said to dine with JDuke Mnntphrej/, Here “ eara lawyw 
and seneant at his pillar heard his client’s caift^ and took notes thenwf upon his 
knee.’’ (Dugdale’s Ori^. Jurid.) Here masterless men, at the Si quit door, set up 
their bills for service. Here the font was used as a counter for ^y menU. Here spur 
money was demanded by two choristers from any person entering the Cathedna 
during divine service with spurs on. Hither Fleetwood, Recorder of L-oiidon, cam© 
to learn some news” to convoy by news-letter to Lord Burghley. Ben Jonson hsw 
laid a scene of his Even/ Man out of Ate Humour in “the middle msle in I’aules; 
Captain Bobadil is a " Paul’s man;” and Falstaff bought Bardolph in Paul’s. Greeny 
in his Theeves Falling Out, ^c., 8a> : “ Wnlke in the middle of Paul’s, and geutlemeu’s 
teeth 

alter news/ 

the Land's Epitome, or you may L ^ * i. i? n • 

iioyse in it is like that of Bees, in strange huminings or buzze, mixt of walking, 
tongues, and feet; it is a kind of still roare, or loud whisper.” It was a coinmou 
tlioroughfkre for porters and carrieivi, for ale, beer, bread, fish, fiesh, fardels of stulf, 
and ‘‘rnule^ horses, and other Ijeasts;” drunkards lay i^Jeepmg^ on the benches at the 
choir-door; within, dung’hilh wore suffered to accumulate; and fn the choir people 
walkeil “ with their natts on their heddes.” Dckker, in his Oull*s Hornbook, tolls 
us that the church was profaned by shoj^s, not only of* booksellers, but of other trades, 
such as “ the semster’s shops,” and " the new tobacco ofiice.” So great had the 
nuisances become, that the Mayor and Common Council in 1554^ prohibited, by fine, 
the use of the cluirch for such irreverent purposes. 

The desecration of the exterior of the church was more aliominable. The chantry 
and othtr chapels were used for stores and lumber, as a school and a glaoder’s work* 
shop ; parts of the vaults were occupied by a carpenter, and as a wine-cellar ; and the 
clo.sters were let out to trunkmakers, whose " knocking and uoysc” greatly disturbed 
the church-service. Houses were built against the outer walls, in which closets and 
window-ways were made : one ^ras used ** as a play-house,” and in another the owner 
“ l)aked his bread and pies in an oven excavated vwithin a buttress;” for a trifling fee, 
the l)eU-ringeA allowed wights to ascend the tower, halloo, and throw stones at tlie 
passengers beneath. The first recorded Lottery in England was drawn at the west 
door in 1569. Dekker describes " Paul's Jacks,” automaton figures, which struck the 
quarters, on the clock. We read, too, of rope-dancing feats from the battlements of 
k*t. Paul’s exhibited before Edwani VL, and in the reign of Queen Mary, wlio, the day 
before her coronation, also witnessed a Dutchman standing upon the weathercock of 
the steeple, waving a five-yard streamer 1 Another marvel of this claBS was the ascent 
of Bankes, on his famous horse Marocco, to the top of St. Paul's^ in the year 1600, to 
the delight of " a number of asses” who brayed below. The steed was "a middle- 
sized bay English gelding,” and Bankes was a vintner in Cheapside, and bad taught 
bis horse to count and perform a variety of feats. When the novelty had somewhat 
lessened in London, Bunkes t^k his wonderful horse to Plarii^ and afterwards to 
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ommcHES—ST. paui/s cathepeal. 


Rome. Ho had better have stayed at hotne^ for both he and his horse (which was 
shod with silver) were burnt for witchcraft.^ (Ben Jonson’s Epigrams.) Shakspearo 
alludes to the dancing horse’^ (Lovers Labour Lost ) ; and in a tract called Maroccus 
ExtalicuSf qto«« 1595^ there is a rude wogdcut of the unforti^pate ^ggler and his 
famous gelding.-^Cuuningham’e JIandhook* * 

Several attempts were made to restore the Cathedral $ and moeey, Stow says, was 
collected for rebuilding the steeple; but no effectual step for the repairs was taken 
until 1633, when Inigo Jonei^ to remove, the desecration from the nave to the exf 
torior, built, it is stated at the expense of Charles I., at the west end, a Corinthian 
portico of eight columns, with a baliistrade in panels, upon which he intended to have 
l>laced ten statues: this portico was 200 feet long, 40 feet high, and 60 feet deep; 
but its clasrie design, affixed to a Qotbio cburcb, must be condemned, unless it be con* 
sidered as an instalment of a new catbedraL liaud was then Bishop of London. Tlie 
sum collected was 101,330/* ; and the repairs progressed until about one-third of the 
money was expended, in 1642, when they were stopped by the contests between 
Charles and his people: the funds in hand were seized to pay the soldiers of the 
Commonwealth, and Old St. Paul’s waamade a horse-quarter for troops. 

Shortly after the Restoration, the repairs were resumed under Sir John Denham ; 
and ‘'that miracle of a yauth,” Wren, drew plana for the entire renovation. A com- 
inisaion uras appointed, but before the funds were raised, the whole edifice was destroyed 
in the Great JFire 


" The darlnff flames peep'd in, and sanr flrom far 
The awfal beauties of the saiTod quire; 

But aince it was profan'd by civil war, 

Keav'n thought it fit to have it purg'd by fire." • 

• J>ryd^n*8 Annui Mirahilit^ 

Evelyn thus records the catastrophe 


‘*1 was infinitely couecnied to find that goodly church, St. Paul's, now a sad min, and that henutifhl 
portico (for structure, comparable to any in Kuropc) n«tw rent in pieces, flakes of vast stone split asunder, 
hut nothing remaining entire but the inscriptions, showing by whom it was built, which bad not one 
letter defaced. It was astonishing to sec what immense stones the heat ha<i in a manner euhtined, so 
that all the omamenta flew off, even to the very roof, where a sheet of lead covering a great space was 
tulaUj melted. The lead over the altar at the east end was untouched, and among the mouuinenti} the 
biHiy of one bishop remained entire." 


According to Dugdale, this wos the corpse of Bishop Braybrooke, which had been 
inluuned 260 years, being “ so dried up, the Hesh, sinews, and skin cleaving fast to the 
bones, that being set upon the feet it stood as still as a plank, the skin being tough 
like leather, and not at all inclined to putrefaction, which some attributed to the 
sanctity of the person offering much money** 

In the Great Fire the church was reduced to a heap of ruins ; and books valued at 
150,000/. which had been placed in St. Faith’s (the crypt) for safety by ti*e stationers 
of Paternoster-row, were entirely destroyed. After the Fire, Wren removed part of 
the thick walls by gunpowder, but most he levelled with a battering-ram; some/)f th^ 
stone was used to build parish churches, and Sbrne to pave the neighbouring streets. 
'J'radition tells that Seijeants* Inn, Fleet-street, being then ecclesiastical property, was 
not forgotten in the distribution of the remains of Old St. Paul’s ; and there remained 
to our day a large number of blocks of Purbeck stone, believed to liavo formed part of 
the old Cathedral* • 

The west end of the old church was not taken down till 1686. In tho' same year a 
great quantity of old alabaster was beaten into powder for making cement. 'Hiose 
ftagnioiits were, doubtless, monumental effigies or other ornaments of the old church. 

^In 1688 the tower was pulled down, and 162 corpses taken from its cemetery and re* 
burled at the west end of the old foundation, at Qd, each. 


8T. PAUL* 8 CATBELEAL. 

N early eight years elapsed after the Great Fire ere the ruins of the old Cathedral 
were cleared from the site. Meanwhile, Wren was instructed to contrive a 
fabric of moderate bulk, but of good proportion ; a convenient quire, with a vestibule 
end porticoes, and a dome conspicuous al^ve the houses.” A design was accordingly 
prepared, octagonal in plan, with a central dome and cqpolettas, and affording a vast 
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nhxiiber of pSctureflqtie cofotaofktion^ aa Aowb ini tbo lOo^ ^ to 

{8 of wood, and acwoe XO feet in MgM to the aOiiHoM ol^ It it thoa 

emnigh to walk bodily into it* Wren aimed at a d»%h ant^ue mid well stedie<t con- 
formable to the&est ^yle of the Greek Roman ai^hitedtvm. The model it aeon- 
ratSy wrought, and %rv:ed with all ita proper ornam^ta, ocmrittlng of one order, the 
Corinthian only* IJJie model, after the finii^ing of the nw febrfc, was deposited wer 
the Morning Prayer Chapel, on the north aide* Wren’s model bad neitbmr side, airfes 
dor oratories, though they were afterwards added, because as Spence, in his AnecdoteA^ 
imagines, the Duke of York (James 11*) considered idde aisles would be an alwolute 
necessity in a cathedral where he hoped the Romish ritual would soon be practised* 
These innovations sadly marred the uniformity of the original design, and when de- 
cided upon, drew tears of vexation from the architect. He was paid 160 guineas only 
for the model. The Surveyor next devised “a cathedral form, so altered ns to recon- 
cile, as near as possible, the Gothic to a better manner of architecture which being 

appinvod, Charles 11* issued 
his warrant for commenc- 
ing the works May 1, 1676. 
In digging the foundation, 
a « vast cemetery was dis- 
covered, in which Britons, 
Romans, and Saxons had 
been successively buriwl ; 
and on digging deeper, 
marine shells were found, 
thus proving that the sea 
once flowed over the site 
of the present caihedraL 
Wren did not, Jiowevcr, 
ffad any remains to support 
Rotative positions of the Old and Sew Cathedrals, the tradition of a Botnan 

temple to Diana having once occnpied this spot. The accompanying ground>plan shows 
the rclath-e positions of the Old and New Cathedrals. 

The first stone of the new chnrcii was laid June 21, 1676, by the architect and his 
lodge of Freemasons; and the trowel and mallet then nsed are preserved in the Lodge 
of Antiquity, of which Wren was master. The mullet has a silver plate let into thef 
bead ; and it bears this inscription 

" By Order of the M, W. the Grand Master, 

His lliahiicss the Duke of Sussex, Ac., Ac., 
and W. Master of the Lodge of Antiquity, 
and with the Concurrence of toe Brethren of ths 
Lodge, this plate has been engraved and affixed 
to this MALnaj*. A.L. 6831, A.D. 1827. 

To oonimeinorate that this, being the same Mallet with which 
His Majmsty Kiao Chablbs the Ssooan 
levelled the foundation Stone of 
St. Paul's Catbxdbal, A.L. 6677, A.D. 1673, 
was presented to the Old Lodge of St. Paidl^ 
now the Lodge of Antiquity, 
actii^ by immemorial ik>nstitutioD. 

Bv Bbotbbb Sia Crbistofhsb Wbsb, R.W.]>.QJMt*» 

WorshiplUl Master of the Lodge, 
and Architect of that Bdifice.^* 

Portland stone had been selected, principally on account of tho large scantlings 
^procurable from those quarries, and yet no blocks of more tlian four feet in diameter " 
could procured. This led to the choice of two orders of architecture, with an attic 
story like that of St* Peter’s at Home, that the just proportions of' the cornice might 
be preserved. 

In commencing the works. Wren accidentally set out the dimensions of the dome 
upon a piece of a gmvestone inscribed Mesurgam (I shall rise again); which pro- 
pitious circumstance is commemorated in a Pheenix rising from the flames, with the 
motto Mesurgam, sculptured by Cibber in the pediment over the southern porticch 
In 1678 Wren set out the pieft and pendontives of the dome* 
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fl>g Wrea^ Um^ the Ibllowtotf tm 

^pirotmrt^ - ' •f-' 

Whereaa, amonfp libonme. Jbe^ that ungodly mtomof swearlnff ta too fhK 
dlsbonoor of God aad eontmpt of «athortt3r; end t» the ind» therefbreL ^at iitioli 


_ , to the 

^ - - , . _ - , ^ iQiplcty may be 

utterly bantidied from theee works Intended ft»r the terviee of God and the honour of religion* it le 
ordered Uiat euatonmiv sweaiiiig eball be auflicf ex^ crime to dlsmisa any l^t>oorei#hat comes to the 
eallj and the clerk of the works, upon audldont ptM, shall diamiss them Aoordlngly. And if Wny 
master, working hr taek^^ ahall not npmi admonmmi* refrain this proihnation among nis apprentices, 
aerreat«,and Hubourera, ,lt ahaU he eonatrued his Jhiill^and hedisU he liable to be censured by the 
CoxnmlesWnem* Dated 2dth September, 1006/' 


By ii386, th0 walls of the ohdr and its dde aisles and the north and south serai-^ 
circnlar porticoes^ were frnlahed ; the piers of the dome were also brought up to the 
same height. On Deo. 2^ X697, the choir was opened on the day of Thanksgiving for 
the peace of Ryswick, when Bishop Burnet preached before King William. On Feb. 1, 
1699, the Morning Prayer Chapel, at the north-west anj^le, was opened; and in 1710 
the son of the architect laid the last stone — the highest slab on the top of the 
lantern. 

There is a strange story of a conspiracy against Queen Anne, who was.to have been 
crushed to death in St. l^uPs ; the screws of some part of the building being loosened 
beforehand for the purpose, and intendejl to be removed when she should come to the 
Cathedral, and thus overwhelm her in tnc fall. 


Notices of this Imaginary plot will be found In Boyer’s AnnaU of Queen Anne, Nov. 9, 1710, and 
In Oldmixon's Ifiat of England, p. 452. The latter states, tlmt “ Mr. Secretary St. John had not 
been long in office before fie gave proofH of his fitness for it, by inserting an advertisement in tlie 
Oiizetie of some evil-designing persiiis having nnserewed the timbers of the west roof of the cathedral. 
Vpon this foundation, Mrs. Abigail Mnshani affirmed that the screws were taken away that the cathe- 
dral miglit tumble upon the hoMS of the Court «)ii the Thanksgiving-day, when it was supposed her 
Majesty would have gone thither. But upon inquiry, it appeared that the missing of the iron pins was 
owing to the neglect of some workmen, who thought the timber sufficiently fastened with|pit them; 
aud the foolishness, as well as malice, ofthisadvcrtiseincut madc^;>eople more merry than angry/' 


Thus, the whole edifice was finished in 
thirty-five years; under one architect, Sir 
Christopher Wren ; one master-mason, Mr. 
X'homas Strong ; and while one Bishop, 
Dr. Henry Compton, occupied the sec. For 
his services. Wren obtained, with ditficulty, 
200f. per annum ! and for this,” stiid tlie 
Duchess of Marlborough, '' he was content 
to be dragged up in a basket three or four 
times a week.” The fund raised for the 
rebuilding amounted, in ten years, to 
216,000/.; a new duty laid on coals for 
this purpose produced 5000/. a year ; and 
the King contributed 10,000/. annually. 

JBxterior^ — St. Paul's occupies very nearly 
the site of the old Cathedral, in the centre 
and most elevated part of the City ; though 
its highest point, the cross, is 30 feet lower 
than the Castle Tavern, on Hampstead 
Heath. The plan of the Cathedral is a Latin 
cross, and b^rs a general resemblance to 
’that of St. Peter's. Its length, from the 
east to the west wall# is 500 feet; north 
to south, 2^ feet I width, 125 feet, except 
at the weatim where two towers, aud 
chap' ... beyond, make this, the principal 
front-, fadni^ Ludgate-hill, about 180 feet 
in width. The diapels are, the Morning 
Prayer, north; and the Consistory Court, 
south. 

The exterior generally is of two orders, 
100 feet in heigbt-^tbe upper Composite^ 



• Ground Plan of St. Paul’s Cathedral.- A. Ncvc. 
II. Great Dome. C. North Transept, D. South 
Trsufiept. 1^ Choir. 




no ouBiosiTma OF londof, 

and the lower Cotinthian j and the unrfece of the i« Portland «toue» nwticatod 

or grooved throoghontt At wo eaet end » a semk|iteoiar rece9$» containing the altar. 
At the west en^ a noble Sight of atepa aacenda to a double portico of ooupled 
co?ainns» twelw In the low«r, Corinthian j and right in the upper. Composite j tenm* 
nated by a peainient#iu the tympanum d^which (64 feet kmg and 17 feet high) ia the 
Convorrioii of St. sculptured in pretty high relief by Bird i on the apex ia a 

coloaaal Sgure of Sft Paul, and on the right and left^ St. Peter and St, James. Beneath 
,the lower portico are the doors, and above them a sculptured g^roop, in wldte marble, 
of St. Paul preaching to the Bereana. This double portico been much censured; 
Wren pleaded that he could not obtain atone of sufficient height for the shafts of one 
grand portico | ** but,” says Mr. Joseph Owil^ it would have been far better to have 
had the columns in many pieces, and even with vertical joints, than to have placed onf 
portico above another.” At the extremities of this front rise, 220 feet, two cauipanik 
towers, terminating in open lanterns, covered with domes formed by curves of 
contrary flexure, and not very purely compc^d, though, perhaps, in character with tha 
general fa^adfe.” (GtvilL) Each dome has a gilt pine-apple at the apex ; the south 
tower contains the clock, and the north ia a bolfiy ; and in the west faces are statues 
of the four Evangelista. At the northern an<f southern ends of the transepts, the lower 
order, Corinthian, is cont]nu(?d into porticoes of six dutiri columns, standing, in plan, on 
the segment of a circle, and crowned with a semi-dome. Ill the upper order are two 
pediments, the sonth sculiitured with the Phoenix, and the north with the royal iinns 
and regalia ; and on each side are five statues of the Ajiostles. The main building fs 
surmounted with a balustrade, not in Wrongs design, the obtrusion of which by the 
Commissioners caused the archite<*t to say: ** 1 never designed a balustrade; ladies 
tliliik nJehing well without an jpdging/^ 

I'he Cathedral was scfentffioally scoured from Iig'htnfnpr» accordingr to the siiff^restion of the RoyaJ 
Society, in 1769. The seven iruii serolI.H supporting’ the hall and cross are connc(ttod with other rods 
(used niereb' as conductors), which unite them with several Jar^e bars descending’ obtif|ueIy to the 
stone- work of the lantern, and connected bjr an Iron ring with thur other iron bars to the }ea<l covering 
of tlic ^eat cupola, a distance of forty-eight feet; thence the communication is continued by tJie rain- 
water pipes to the lead-covered rouf, and thence by lead water-pipes which pass into the earth; thus 
completing the entire comniunleatioii from the cross to the ground, partly through iron and partly 
tlirough lead. On Uie clock-tower a bar of iron connects the pine-apple at the tup with the iron stair- 
case, and thence with the lead on theroof oftlie church. The bell-tower Is similarly protected, liy these 
means the metal used in the building is made available as conductors; the metal employed merely fur 
that purpose being exceedingly small in qttantity.—( rimes, 8, 1842, ahridped.) 

The height to the top of the cross is thrice the height of the roof, or 365 feet from 
the ground, 356 from the floor of the church, and 375 from that of the crypts, l^n 
most accounts the height is stated 404 feet, which may be taken from the bottom 
of the foundations, or the level of the Thames. In height it stands third, exceeding 
the Pantheon by 7o feet; about equalling St. Sophia, but flilling short of the Florence 
cupola by 50 feet, and of St. looter’s by 150. — Weale’s London^ p. 186. 

^ T^ie following account of the constructive details is from Mr. Joseph Gwilt’s • 
JEuc^clopeedia of Architecture : — • 

** The eiitrancos from the transepts lead into vestibules, each communicating with the centre, and its 
aisles formed between two massive piers and the walls at the intersections of the transepts with the 
choir and nave. The eight piers arc joinetl by arches springing hrom one to the other, so as to form an 
octagon at their springing points ; and the angles between the arches, instead of rising vertically, sail 
over as they rise and lorin pendentives, which lead, at tlieir top, into a circle on the plan. Above this 
a wall rises in the form of a truncated cone, whicfi, at the height of 168 feet iVom the pavement, 
terminates lira horizontal cornice, from which the interior dome springs. Its diameter is 100 feet, and* 
it is 60 feet ill height, in the form of a paraboloid. Its thickness is 18. inches, and it is constructed ol ' 
brickwork. From the haunches of this dome, 200 feet above the pavement of the church, another cone 
of brickwork commences, 85 feet high, andU4 feet diameter at tne bottom. This cone is pierced with 
apertures, as well for the purpose of diminishing Its weight as for distributing light between it and tiie 
outer dome. At the top it is gathered into a dome, in the form of a hyperboloid pierced near ttm 
vertex with an aperture 12 feet in diameter. The top of this cone is 285 feet fkom the pavement, and 
carries a lantern 55 feet high, terminating in a dome, whereon a ball and (avellne) crosd is raised. The 
last-named cone is provided with corbels, suiheient in n«imber to reerive the hammer-beams of the 
external dome, which is of oak, and its base 220 feet from the pavement,— its summit being level wf h 
the top of the cone. In form it is nearly hemispherical, and generated by radii 57 feet in length, whose 
centres are In a horizontal diameter, passing through Its base. The cone and the interior dome are 
restrained in their lateral thrust on the supports liy four tiers of strong iron chains (weighing 95 cwt. 

3 qrs. 23 lbs.), placed iu grooves prepared fur their reception, and run with lead. The lowest of these 
Is Inserted in the masonry round their common base,' and the other three at different heights on the 
exterior of the cone. £xtemally, the intervals of the columns and pilasters are oocuni^ by windows 
and idehei^ with horiiontai and %pmicimaliu beads, and crowned with pkuments* 
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fortiie intteni*! work, ana torn kelklit 0 f 26 feet 
above the^^f Ui^^i|f4to,a ^ rfi^wkoM atameter U lie feet. Detw&n it and the 

lower<miciawaUwiia eOM^ Inie^ala tiiej are ootmeetcd py isrom walls. 'fWa eylinderfs 
Sptpwwj^^jwooara^of ree^ On it stands a peHatylc of thirty 

the Corinthian or to 40 toet l^gh, inelnding: bases and oa{dtals, erith a plain entablature 
a halnstrade. In UOs peristyle, evw fomh Intercolumnlation Is Hied up solid, wHh a 

oonnei^n U prodded between It aSd the wall of the lowdFoone. Vertl^lly ovit the 

base of that cone* above the peristyle, rises another eyUndricnl wall, appearing above the Mastrade. It is 
ornamra^ with pilasters, lietw^ which are two tiers of rectangular wln^sws. From this wall the 
external dome springs. The lantern receives no support from it. It is merely ornamental* difterinir 

^ . Externally the dome is of wood, covert u^jth 


c^rely in that resp^t^from the dme of 8t. Peter's. 



piers, „ , , , , ,, , 

throughout the nave and church. Above this entablature, an^ freaking with it over each pilaster, is a 
tall attic, from pregeotions on which spring semicircular arches which are formed into arvti donbUaux. 
Between the last, pendentives are formed, terminated by horizontal cornices. Small cupolas of less 
height than their seml'diameter, are formed above these cornices. In the upright plane space on the 
walls above the main arches of the nave, choir, and transepts, a elereatm is obtained over the attic 
order, whose form is generated by the rising of the pendentives." 


Mr. Wigbtwick, in a paper read to the Institute of British Architects, says 

** It was by command of the Popish Duke of York, that the north and south chapels, near the west* 
em end, were added, to the reduction of the nave aisles, and the lamentable injury of the return fronts of 
the two towers, which therefore lost in appiffent elevation, by becoming commingled with pieces of pro- 
jecting facade on the north and south sides. Thus were protluced the only dcfeids in the longitudinal 
fronts of the church. The independence of the towers is destroyed ; their vertical cmpliusis oblite- 
rated ; and a pair of excrescences is the consequence which it were well to cut away. All that could be 
done to diminish the evil was accomplished ; but no informed eye can view the perspective of tlie ('athe- 
dral from the north-west or south-west, without seeing how no architect, who only admitted a 
* variety of uniformities,* could have intentionally formed a distinct component in an exterior of other- 
wise uniform parts, by a tower liavirig only one wing, and that, too, flush whh its face ! With this ex- 
ception, the general mass of the cathedraJ is laultlcss, i.e., as the result of a conciliation btdween the 
architect's feeling for the Roman style, and his compelUd obedience to the sltapo prescribed. With this 
cimsideration the grand building under notice must be judged. This it is which exeusrs t8e npplicutiuu 
of the upper order as a mere screen to coueeal the clerestbry and flying buttresses; for it must be ad- 
mitted that uninterrupted altitude of the bulk, in the same plane, is absolutely ncecs>ary to the sub- 
structure of the majestic dome, which is indeed the very crown of Kriglaiid's afehitcetural glory. The 
four projections which fill out the angles formed by the intersecting lines of the cross, finely bul tress 
up the mountain of masonry above ; and the beautiful semicircular porticoes of the transepts still fur- 
ther carry out the sentiment of stability. 

" As to the dome in itself, it stands supremo on earth. The simple stylobate of its tambour ; its unin- 
terrupted peristyle, charmingly varied by ocoasionally solid intervening masonry, so artfully maiskitig 
the buttress- work as to combine at once an appearance of elegant lightness with the visible means of con- 
fident security ; all these, with each subsequeutly ascending feature of the composition, leave us to 
wonder how criticism c&i have ever spoken in qualified terms of Wren's artistic proficiency. 

"The wcslem front must be criticised as illustrating, in great nica*iure. a Gothic idea Romanized. 
Instead of twin spires (as at Lichfield), we have two pyramidal piles of Italian detail; instead of the 
high-pointed gable between, we have the classic pediment, as lofty as may bo; the coui>led columns and 
pii^ters answer to the Gothic buttresses ; and a minute richness and number of parts, with picturesque 
breaks in the entablatures (though against the architect's expressed principles), are introduced in con¥- 
pliance with the general aspect and vertical expression of the Gothic fu 9 ade." 

The aacont to the Whispering Gallery is by 260 steps ; to the outer, or highest 
Golden Gallery, 660 steps ; and to the Ball, 616 steps. 

T/ie Library^ in the gallery over the southern aisle, was formed by Bishop Compton, 
whose portrait it contams. Here are about^TOOO volumes, besides some maftuscTl'|>ts 
belonging to Old St. PauFs. The room has some fine brackets, and pilasters with 
flowers, exquisitely carved by Gibbons ; and the floor consists of 2300 pieces of oak, 
parqoetted, or inlaid without nails or pegs. At the end of this gallery is a Oeomeirical 
Staircctse, of 110 steps^ built by Wren, for private access to the Library. In erasing 
thence to the northern gallery, a finif view is gained of the entire vista of the Cathe- 
dral from west to east. You then reach the JIfodel Moom^ where afe WreiFs fi/st 


design for St. PAuFs, and some of the tattered flags formerly suspended beneath the 
dome, Betnming to the southern gallery, a staircase leads to the south-western cam- 
panile tower, where is the Clack Room. 

The Clock is remarkable for the magnitude of its wheels, and fineness of work% 
and cost 800/< It was made by Langley Bradley in 170S : it has two dial-plates, one 
south, the other wewt^ each is 61 feet in circumference, and tlic hour-numerals are 
2 feet 2| inches in height. The minute-hands are 9 feet 8 inches long, and weigh 
75 lbs. each ; and the hour-bands are 5 feet 9 inches long, and weigh 44 lbs. each. 
The pendulum is 16 feet long, and the bob weighs 180 lbs. ; yet it is suspended by a 
spring no thicker than a shilling : its beat is 2 seconds — a dead beat, 30 to a minntq, 
l^tead of 60 * 
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Th« (9oe]ii^'*gdipg eight 4ays,*^ etrikee the hour on tto Bit^wndcd 

ebout 40 feet ftom the ftooir: the hemmer on;^ hdl| it lioi. 
• huge head, weighs 145 lbs., is .drawn hy « wire at-tho-hidi . j^^ 
and fells ag^n by its own weight the beil. Th# #411^ Th4 

hourtatmdc by tttis okxfe has b^ heard, In >he idJenoe of feididg^ pa tensiBe 
Windsor Castle. (See p. 45.) Below the Cheat Beil are two amsdtt h^tb.oa e^ldh 
the cloek strikes the ^narters : the larger of these wdghs .£4 ewt. £ gni. 2$ lbs. s' . the 
sntaUer, 12 owt 2 qrs. 9 lbs. Ilhe northern tower oiniU^ the beHs tolled fer prayerih 
The Whitpering CtaXhery is reached by returning towards ^ dome, and s^n 
ascending. Here a low whisper, uttered on one ride, may be distinctly beard at 
the opposite ride^ of the gallery. The phenomonon is thns explained by Hr. Bsrfe t-~ 

** If shows the situstlon of the mouth of the speaker, and E feat cf 
the ear of the hearer. Now einre sootid radiates in all direotiont* a part 
of it will proceed directly from M to B, while other rays of it will ]^ocecd 
fi*oni M to a, and from M to Ac. t hat the ray that implies upon u 
will he reflected to B, while that wnich firat touches a will be redected 
to sf and from thence to £ ; and so of all intermediate rays» which arc 
omitted in the figure to avoid eonfrision. It is evident therefore, that 
the sound at B will be much Wronger tlmn if it had proceeded imtnciii- 
atcly from M without the hsalstanoc of the dome ^ for, in that case, the 
rays at a and u would have proceeded in straight lines, and consequently 
could never have arrived at the point &J*'r~Philouophg in Sport mo lo 
ScUnce £» Eameotf p. 310. 

Tlie organ, built by Bernard Scbmydt, in 1694^ at a cost of 2000^., was originally 
pl 2 MM?d upon the wrougbt-iron screen which separates the choir from the nave, whore 
it marred the full effect of the imposing architectural merits of the editiee. From 
Dr. Rimba’dt's clever book on The Organ we learn that Sir Christopher Wren himself 
was averse from placing it over the screen. There it is statetl 

** III consequence of the reputation which ^Father Smith* had acquired by these instniments, ho 
was made choice of to build an orj^aii for St. Faurs Cafbedra), then in the course of erection. A place was 
accordingly tiffed up for him in the Cathedral fo do the work In, but it was a long time bcrf)rc no could 
proceed with it, owing fo a contention between Sir Christopher Wren and the Doan nnd Chapter. Mr 
Christopher Wren wished the organ to be placed on one side of the choir, as it was in the old Cathedral, 
that the whole extent and beauty of the building might be had at one view. The l>ean, on the 
contraiy, wished to have it at the west-end of the choir; and Sir ChWstopher, after using every effort 
and argument to gain his point, was at Iai*t obliged to yield. Smith, aet?ording to his Instructions, 
begau the organ, and when the pipes were finished fotmd that the ease was noti^pacious enough to co!i* 
tain them all ; and Sir Christopher, tender of his architectural proportions, w'ould not consent to let tlio 
case he enlarged to receive them, declaring the beauty of the b'iilding to be alrc^y spoilt by the boa 
of whistles.** 

Stoele suggested, in a paper in the Spectator^ that the organ should be placed over 
the great west entrance, and be constructed on so nugestic a scale as to resound 
throughout the whole of the Cathedral. It has been removed to the first arch from 
the altar on the north side of the choir, the position chosen by W?en himself, as 
shown in a drawing lately discovered, and preserved among the Cathedral records. TJiis 
instrument, though deservetlly regarded as a chef-d*<mvre at the time of its completion, 
was singularly deficient in most of the mechanical appliances for an easy and effective 
performance now in vogue in organs of comparatively recent date. An enormous 
organ, built for the Alhambra, Lciccster-sqnare, has also been placed in the south 
transept : it is intended for the use of the Special Evening Services, and the Annual 
Services under the dome. ^ 

The Monuments (exceeding forty) have been for the most part voted Pkirliament 
in honour of naval and militaiy officers ; there are a few also to authors and artists 
and philanthropists. But, in general, wHle civil eminence has been commemorated in 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s has been made a Phntheon for our heroes. At the 
entrance of the choir is a colossal statue of John Howard, with an inscription by 
Samuel Whitbread, this being the first monument erected in the church (1796) ; at a 
corresponding point is a colossal statue of Dr. Johnson, the inscription by Dr. Parr : 
both statues are by Bacon, R.A. : Howard with his keys, is often mistaken for St, 



♦ The New Great Tom of Lincoln, cart in 1834, is 6 cwt. heavier than the Great Bell of St. Panl’s. 
Its tone is generally considered to be about the same as that of St, Paol's, but* sweeter and softer. Mr. 
K. B. Ilcniaon, however, ** thinks St. Paul's far the best of the four large Mis of England though it Is 
the smallest of them, being about 5 tons : while Vork is 12, Llsioolii 64. and Oxibrd 7t. which last is a 
^markably bad bell.^— JWafts# on Qlock and H aUk Uakinpg 1860. 
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Peter ; atidJobiison^ irithlueecroll, for St««PAttL Near Howard ia a stotne of Htillam» 
the hiatarian^ hj Theed. At opposite pters are statuea of Sir Joshua Reynoldfiv by 
Flaxmau. B.A., and Sir lf^iaui Jouoie^ by^acon, R.A« Unden the f^teat choir arch ^ 
a moiuiment to Lord NehKm, by Flaxman ; the statue is ehara^rist^ but the d^re 
about the pedestal are absurd. Opposite is a tnonumeut to lior^Comwallis* by Roaa 
B, A. s the Indian river gods are most admired. In the south tran£^t are monumenh 
to Sir Balph Abercrombie and Lord Coliingwood, by Sir IL Westmaoott, U.A., aifd 
to Lord Howe» by Flaxman* B.A. ; statue of Lord Heathfield, by B.A.;j 

monument to Sir John Moore, by Bacon, E.A.; statne of Sir W. Hoste, by Campbell $ 
and M^or-Oeneral Gillespie, by Chantrey, B.A. In the north transept, the principal 
are monuments to Lord Rodney and to Captains Mosse and Riou, by Rossi, R.A. ; 
Capt. Westcott, by Banks, R.A. ; Gen. Ponsonby, a graceful composition, by Baily, 
R.A, ; Major-Gen. A. Gore and J. B, Skerretc, by Chantrey, R. A. ; statue of Earl St. 
Vincent, by Baily, R.A. ; Gen. Picton, who fell at Waterloo, by Galiagban; Admiral 
Duncan, an elegant figure, by Sir R. Westmacott, R.A. ; Major-Gen. Duiidas, by Bacon, 
R.A.; and the Hon. Mountstuart Elp^nstono, the historian of India, by M. Noble. 

In the south aisle of the Nave is a monument to Dr. Middleton, the first Protestant 
Bishop of India, by Lot^h ; and in the south aisle of the Choir is a kneeling figure of 
Bishop Heber, by Chantrey, R.A. Here also are two statues — Sir Astley Cooper, by 
Baily, R.A. ; and Dr. Babington, by Behnes. Opposite is a statue of Admiral Lord 
Lyons, by M. Noble. Two of the finest and most touching works here are Chantrey's 
battle-piece monuments to Colonel Cadogan, mortally wounded at the battle of Vittoria ; 
and Major-General Bowes, slain at the head of his men at the storniiTig of Salamanca ; 
these are poetic pictures of carnage closing in victory. Near the great northern 
entrance are statues, by G. G. Adams, of Sir Charles Napier, the hero of Sciiide; and 
Sir William Napier, the historian of the Peninsular War; and in the north aisle of 
the Nave is the memorml to Viscount Melbourne — two angels, sculptured by Marochetti. 

The Crypt is now used only as a place of interment. In the soutli aisle, on the site of 
tiic ancient high altar, is the grave of Sir Christopher Wren, covered by a fiat stone, the 
English inscription upon which merely states that he died in 1723, aged 91 : suspended 
oil the adjoining wall is a tablet bearing the Latin epitaph : 

Subtus oonditur hiyus ccelcsiie et 
Urbis comli tor, Christopher Wren, 

Qui visit annus ultra nonaginta. 

Nun sibi sod bono publico. Lector, 

Si monumciitum requiris, 

Circumspice. 

Obiit XXV. Feb., Anno MDCCXXIII., letat, 91. 

Beneath lies Christopher Wren, builder of this church and City, who lived upwards of ninety years 
not for himself but for the public g-ood. Reader, if thou wouldst setireh for his monument, look aroun> 

Next Wren's remains are those of his son; and here is a tablet in memory nf 
his granddaughter, aged 95 : Sir Christopher was 91, and his son 97. Here are the 
graves of our great painters. It has lieen remarked : if Westminster Abbey has its 
Poets* Corner y so has St. Paul’s its Painters* Corner, Sir Joshua Reynolds’s statue, by 
Flnxman, is here, and Reynolds himself lies buried here ; and Barry, and Opie, and 
Lawrence are around him ; and, above 9 II, the ashes of the great Van Dyck are in the 
earth under the Cathedral.” (C. R, Leslie, Il,A,) On December 30, 1851, the 
remains of .T. M. W. Turner, our greatest landscape-painter, were laid next the grave 
of Reynolds ; George Dance, the architect, and the last survivor of the original forty 
of the Royal Academy, also lies here, with Fuseli ; and the Presidents, West, and 
Martin ircher Shee. The grave of Dr. Boyce, next to Purcell, perhaps, the greatest < 
English musician, is also here ; with the altar- tombs of Robert Mylne, the architect of 
l^he drst Blackiriars Bridge; and John Remiie, who dedgned the present London 
Bridge. 

In the middle of the Crypt, under an altar-tomb, Jan. 9, 1806, were deposited the 
i^mains of the groat Nelson : they were placed beneath a black marble sarcophagus 
iuade by order of Cardinal Wolsey, but left unused in the tomb-house adjoining St. 
'George's Chapel, Windsor. It is surmounted with a viscount's coronet upon a cushion ; 

Jii the pedestal is inscribed, ** Horatio Viscount Nel^n,”* The coffin, made from part 
ii the mainmast of the ship L* Orient, which blow up at the battle of the Nile, wus 
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presented to Nelson by his friend Hen HnJlowell, captain of the Swiftmre. Nelson*® 
flag was to have been placed with the oofhn ; but just as it was about to be lowered, 
the sailors who^bad borne it, moved by one impulse, rent it in pieces, each keeping a 
fragment. Lord Coningwood, as ho requested, was laid near Nelson, beneath 
a plain altar-tomb ; ^nd opposite lies Lord Northesk, distinguished at Trafalgar. 

On the day of the funeral of the great Duke of Wellington, Nov. 18, 1852, his 
coffin was placed on the top of the sarcxipliagus which covered the remains of Nelson, 
the coronet and cushion of the Viscount having been previously removed ; and liere the 
coffin of the Duke remained nearly t%vo years, inclosed by a wood casing. The Duke’s 
coffin was then (in 1854} removed to the middle of a square chamber about forty feet 
castw'ard, almost immediately under the entrance to the choir of the church, in which 
compartment of the crypt no interment had previously taken place. Meanwhile, the 
Duke’s tomb was prepared from the design of Mr. Penrose, the conservating architect 
of the Cathedrpl. The material is porphyry, firom Luxalyan in Cornwall, and a huge 
block, originally weighing seventy tons. This has been sculptured into a grand and 
simple sarcophagus form. Upon one side is in^rihed "Arthur, Duke of Wellington 
ami on the opposite side, " Born May, 1769; ffied Sept. 14, 1852.’* At each end, and 
upon the porphyry boss, is an heraldic cross, which, and the inscriptions, are in gold out- 
line. The sarcophagus is placed upon a massive basement 5f Aberdeen granite, and 
at each comer is sculptured the head of a guardian lion. Within the sarcophagus is 
dei)ositetl the rich coffin of the Duke, and upon it the coronet and cushion, and over 
it the porphyry lid, hermetically sealed. The floor of this compartment of the crynt 
is laid \^ith Minton's tiles; and in each of the four angles is a candelabrum of 
polished red granite, surmount nl by a ball, from which rise the gsw-jets to light the 
place. As you stand at the left-hand corner, looking westward, the sarcophagus of 
Nelson is seen in the distance, and that of Wellington in the foreground. This view 
of the tombs of two of England’s mast illustrious heroes at one glance is impressive. 

In another compartment of the Crypt is deposited this State Car upon which the body 
of Wellington was conveyed to the catliedral at his funeral. 

1. The Car and its etiuipments consisted of the coffin at the summit, uncovered, and upon It the cap, 
sword, Ac. ; beneath u canopy of rich tissue, sup|K»rted by halberds. 2. Tlio bier, covert^ with a black 
velvet pall, diapered witii the Ihike’s crest, and Field Marshars baton across, fringed with laurel leaves, 
and the leic^nd “ iUessed arc the dea<l which die In the Lord,**— -the whole workcil in sUver. 3. The plat- 
form of the car, inscribed with the names of Ihc Duke’s victories; and at the four sides military 
trophies of modern arras, helmets, guns, flags, and drums, real implements, Utrinshcd by tho 
itoard of Ordnance. The whole is placed on a carriage richly oniamcnted with bronxe figures 
of Fame, holding palms, panels of Fame, lions* heads, and the Duke’s arms. Attach€*<l to thef^'ar are 
horses three abreast, with velvet hoasini^ embroidered with the Duke's arms. The whtdc was 
designed by the Department of Praedieal Art t its merits, were grandeur, solcmnily, and reality : eoflin, 
bier, trophies, and metal carriage, were ail real. The public are admitted to see tho tomb, and tlm 
ftiiieral car, for a Hinall fee, to defray the expense of gaslights and attendants. 

In fcJunc, 1859, the reroaius of General Sir Thomas Picton were removed from 
the burial-grounci of St. George’s Chapel, Bays water-road, to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and there di;po.sited in the Crypt, nearly adjoining the tomb of Wellington. 

The north aisle of the Crypt is appropriated to the parishioners of St. Faiths 
as a place of sepulture, from whom the Dean and Chapter receive a trifling gratuity 
for each body there interred. Beneath the semicircular apsis are deposited all that 
remain of the monuments saved from the old cathedral. 

The Inner Dome (which Wren intended to have lined with mosaic) is plastered on ‘ 
the under side, and painted by Sir James Thornhill with events in the life of St. Paul : 

1, His Convei*8ion ; 2, The Punishment of Ely mas the Sorcerer; 8, Core of the Cripple 
at Lystra ; 4, Conversion of the Gaoler; 5, Paul Preaclnng at Athens; 6, Burning of 
the Books at Ephtsu.s; 7, Paul before Agrippa; 8, Shipwreck on the Isle of Melita^ 
For these paintings Tliomhill received only 40#. per sqnaro yard ! Putting on one 
side the vital error hi the general arrangement, whereby the endeavour is made by 
])aititing to tninsf<n*m the cupola into a drum of upright walls, rho pictures^ about 40 
feet high, are works of merit, and the heads are ^minted with much force: tho figures 
are each from 14 to 16 feet higli. In 1853, the restoration of the plaster-work, and 
repainting of the pictures, were commonc#^ by Mr. Parris, bv aid of shifting jKiaffoldmg 
and platforms and wire-ropeS, ingeniously constructed for the putqiose; the medium 
usid by Mr. Parris being encaustic, his own ** marble medium,” and the tone of tl«e 
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pictures being much heightened. This lab«tir occupied Mr. Parris tliree years, slung 
in an a&rie at from 160 to 200 feet high. Tlie paintings are best seen from the 
Whispering Gallery, by the flood of li4?ht ^vbich flows from tl|j laiiArn through^the 
opening at the crown of the dome. When loohiiig down into the church from this 
point, men seem but as children, and the immensity of the structure is altogether best 
felt. From the Whispering Gallery we ascend to ^ 

The 8lone Gallery^ outside the base of the dome, where the gigantic height of the 
figures (11 feet) on the western pediment, and the outlines of the campanile towers, 
are very striking. There is a second outer gallery, still below the base of the dome ; 
and thence you ascend to 

The Outer Golden Gallery (regilt in 184*5, at a cost of 68/.), at the summit of the 
dome ; the Itmer Golden Gallery being at the base of the lantern. Through this the 
ascent is by ladders, to the small dome immediately below the inverted consoles which 
support • 

Ths Ball and Cross : ascending through the iron-work in the centre, we look 
into the dark Ball, which is 6 feet 2 inqties in diameter, and will hold eight persons ; 
its weight is 5600 pounds ; thence to the Cross is 39 feet ; the Cross, wliicli is solid, is 
3360 pounds weight. The Ball and Cross have been renewed, and re-gilt within 
thirty years from that aate. In 1862 (Exhibition year), the vergers* receipts for 
showing the Crypt and Ball, amounted to 1160/. 

The View from tlie Outer Golden Gallery is very minute : the persons in the 
streets below ap})ear like mice ;** London seems little else than a dense mass of house- 
tops, chimneys, and spires \ the Thames being conspicuous from its glittering surface, 
but the bridges appearing as dark lines across at inter^ils. Here, and at the higher 
points, in clear weather, the metropolis is seen as in a map, with the country 20 miles 
round. The north division of London rises gently from the Thames, to Hampstead and 
llighgate. On the east and west are fertile plains extending at least 20 miles, ami 
watered by tlie Thames. On the south the view is bounded by the high grounds of 
Bii'limond, Wimbledon, Epsom, Norwood, and Blacklicath ; terminating in the horizon 
by Leith Hill, Bt>x Hill, and the Keigate and Wrotham hills. Shooter’s Hill is con- 
spicuous eastward, and, in a more easterly direction, parts of Eppiiig Forest and other • 
u ooded uplands of Essex. 

When Mr. Horner, In 1821-2, made his sketches for the Great View of London, 

* painted at the Colosseum, he built for biinself an observatory upon the Cross of 8t. 
l*anrs. He describes the strange scene from this lofty summit at three o’clock in 
the morning as very impi’essive ; tor hero he frequently beheld the Forest of London” 
without any indication of animated existence* It was iiitorosting to mark the gradual 
symptoms of returning life, until the rising sun vivitied the whole into activity, bustle, 
•and business. In high winds, the creaking and whistling of tlie scaffolding roseiilbled^ 
those of a ship lal)oflrirjg in a storm ; and once Mrf Horner’s observatory was torn from 
its fastenings, and turned partly over the edge of the platform.* 

Churchyard, — The enclosed ground-plot of the Cathedral is 2 acres 16 perches 70 
feet. In the area before the west front, marking the site of St. Gregory’s Church, is 
the statue of Queen Aime, with figures, by Bird, of Britain, France, Ireland, aud 
America, at the corners of the pedestal. Garth wrote some bitter lines upon fiiis group t 

Prance aJwvo with downcast eyes Is seen. 

The sad attendant of so good a queen/* 

Her Miyesty’s nose' was struck off by a lunatic, about a century ago, and was not repaired 
for man^ years. The Churchyard is enclosed with a dwarf stone wall, on which is a 
noble iron balustrade, 5 feet 6 inches high ; there are in it seven ornamental gates, 

' which,' with the 2500 rails, weigh 200 tons 81 lbs. They wore designed by M. 
Tijoue, and east at Gloucester Furnace, Lamberhurst, in Kent ; they cost 6c^, per 
pound, aud with other charges, amouuted to 11,202/* 0^. 6^. The cost of the Church 

♦ An nccident somewhat more perilous bcfel Mr, Owyn, when measuring the top of the dome for a 
section of the Cathedral, "While intent on his work his root slipped, and he slid down the convex sur- 
face of the dome until his descent was fortunately obstructed by a smiM projecting piece of the Icail. 

. He thus remained tin^ released fVom the impending danger by one of liis assistants, who providentially 
.Qisoovered hU awfhl situation.— Mir. Homer's Xarrutice, 
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w«8 736,752Z. 2^. ^d . ; in nil, 747,954Z. 9d., equal to 1,222,437/* pre#ient money. 

Nine-tenths of this sum were raised by a tax on coals received into the port of 
London. w 

Ihe admission-fee liriginated in ^*tbe Stairs-foot Money,'' fixed by Jennings, the 
carpenter, in 1707 ;,jthe proceeds of which were applied to the relief of those men to 
whom accidents happened during the progress of the works. In 1849, the sum received 
from visitors to the body of the Cathedral, at 2d, each, was 480/. 3^. Sd., which was 
divided among the four vcrgei*s. This fee is now discontinued. 

Nearly opposite the North Door of St. Paul's Churchyard is the Convocation or 
Chapter House of the Cathedral, where a kind of clerical parliament is siunmoned 
with every new Imperial Parliament. The Chapter is composed of a Dean and four 
Canons, or Prebends, 12 Minor Canons, 6 Lay Vicars, and 12 Choristers. There 
are 30 Prebendary Stalls, or Honorary Canonries; they are of gi*eat antiquity, having 
been founded l^y Gregory the Great himself. Two of the brightest wits of their day, 
tlie Rev. Sydney Smith (Peter Plymley\ d. 1845, and the Rev. R. H. Barham (Thomas 
Ingoldshy\ d. 18i5, were at the same period Canons of St. Paul's. In 1849, the Rev. II. 
II. Milman (the jKiet) was appointed Dean, an office hitherto held hy the Bishop of Llan- 
dalf for the time being. The Lord Mayor's chaplain is the preacher on all State holi- 
days ; viz., 30th January, 29th May, 20th June, and 6th'' November, on the first 
Suiuiay in term, and the anniversary of the Great Fire of 16G6. 

The State processions to St. Paul’s have been very im^iosing. Queen Anne eaine 
yearly to return thanks for the brilliant successes of Marlborough, wdio carried the 
sword o^state liefore Her Majesty; as did Wellington before the Prince Regent, on the 
day of Thanksgiving for Peace .jn 1814. George HI. went to St. Paul's, to return public 
thanks for his recovery from derangement, in 1789 ; and in 1797, in Thanksgiving for 
naval victories. The last procession of this kind was on Nov. 29, 1820, when Queen 
Caroline went to St. Paul’s in Thanksgiving for her deliverance from the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties. 

The Catluxlral is the scene of other impressive celebrations : as the Anniversary 
Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, in May, preceded by sacred music by Handel, Boyc*e, 
Atwood, and others, aided by tlie choirs of St. Paul s, Westminster Abbey, and the 
‘Chapel Royal. The great annual gathering of the Charity childrtm, about 8000 in 
number, is held here in June, the amphitheatre of seats being erected under the great 
dome : the elfect of the grouping of the children ranged in their rows of scats, tier 
aljove tier, with the banners of tlieir various schools placed in order in the uppermost 
circle of the amphitheatre, is remarkably striking. The attendance of the Judges and 
ether law officers, and civic authorities, is another impressive service. 

“ For external elegance," says Mr. Gwilt, we know no church in Europe whicli 
(exhibits a cupola comi>arable with that of St. Paul's; though in its connexion with the 
church by an order higher than that dielow it, there is a violation of the laws of the art. 
While, notwithstanding its inferior dimemsions (it would stand within St. Peter's), the 
external aj)pearance of St. Paul's has been preferred by many to that of St. Peter's, it 
is admitted by all that the interior of the English cathedral will bear no comparison 
with that of the Roman. The upw^ard view of the dome of St. Paul's, however, conveys 
an impression of extraordinary magnificence: though not so elevated as St. Peter’s, it 
is still very lofty ; the form of the concave, which approaches ooiisidcrahly nearer to 
that of a circle — the height being equal to a diameter and a half, while In St. Peter's 
It is equal to tw'o ilianieters— has alsb been considered more beautiful than that of its 
rival.” TTie crossing of Ludgate Hill by a railway viaduct interferes materially with 
the view of St. Paul's. Mr. Penrose, the architect, remarks: — About 180 yards east- 
ward of Temple Bar, the dome of St, Paul's begins to be seen, and, when folly o^iencd 
out a little further on, presents a combination, unsurpassed in Europe, with the exqui- 
site campanile of St. Martin’s and the suggested access to the Cathedral by the winding 
street. It is true that the viaduct does not thus far hide any part of the Cathedral, 
hut it obtrudes itself on the sight, and destroys the spectator's pleasure in the view 
almost as efi’cetually. But from about 60 yards before reaching Farringdon-str€^et it 
actually hides more or less bf the western facade, and gives in exchange nothing but ita 
deep sides and cavernous soffit, at least M teec wide ” 
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In defence of this obstniction it was objected that already the steeple of St. Martin's 
church on Ludgate-hill was constantly getty^g in the way when you wished to sec the 
dome of St* Paul's ; which is altogether an error, as the thin proportions of the steeple, 
in strong contrast, add to the edect of the dome. From the east encL of Hride-court, 
Bridge-street, you get a striking view of eft dome ; us well as frcln the Farrirtgdon m>ad. 

Annexed is a reoapitulatioa of the main dimensions of the Cathedral : — 

• ft. in. 

Circumference of the Cathedral 2292 O 

Height of Centre, exclusive of Dome 210 O 

Height of Nave, Choir, and Transepts 100 O 

Height from floor of Crypt to top of Cross .•••••« 404 0 

Height from Nave pavement to top of Cross . 0 

Height of Western Towers . ...«••••• 220 0 

Height of Western Front ..•*•••••• 138 0 

Diameter of Interior Dome *••••••»*• 100 0 

HeightofDome 600 

Height of Dome from OTOund-line .•••••••. 215 0 

Diameter of opening at top of Dome 14 lOf 

Heightof Lantern Gallery 274 9 

Diameter of opening at top of Upper Dome * 8 0 


The following are the comparative ^mensions of St. Paul’s and St. Peter's : 



£. to W. West end. 

Ditto, 

Tran- 

Height 


within. 

in. 

out. 

sept. 

to top. 

8t. Paul's 

. bSOO 

100 

138 

223 

360 English feet. 

8t. Peter's 

669 

226 

S96. 

442 

432 

St. Peter's occupies an acre of . 

• ♦ 

m 9 

9 

227,069 superfleial feet. 

8t. Paul's 

• • « ♦ 

• 9 

9 9 

• 

84,026 


Tlic Cathedral is now in course of repair and redecoration, the funds being rai*^ed 
by subscription.’**' The organ and screen have been removed, and a new eastern t ninstjpt 
formed. The groat central area of the dome, found iy experiment to be tfie part of 
the Cathedral best adapted to the voice, has been made available for Special Evening 
Services, and 3500 persons can there be seated in chairs. The marble pulpit under 
the dome, was given by bis friends, as a memorial of the late Captain Fitzgerald. 
The church can now be warmed by Qurncy stoves, placed in the crypt, whence the 
heated air ascends through ornamental openings in the floor. The ligliting is mainly 
by the corona of gas which was left round the Whispering Gallery at the time of the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington, The Cathedral was first lighted with gas in 1822 ; 
Moore, in his Biwry^ says : May 6,— Went with Lord and liudy Lansdowne, at ten 
o’clock, to St. Paul's, to see it lighted up with gas, for, I believe, the first time." 

The embellishment of the Cathedral, as originally designinl by Sir Christopher 
Wren, will consist in filling eleven windows at the ends of the choir, nave, and 
transepts, with painted glass of the highest quality, uniform in style, design, and execu- 
tion ; in filling the spandrels of the dome, vaults, and other suitable compartments, and 
ultimately the dome itself, with paintings in mosaic; and generally in gilding and in- 
crusting with coloured marbles parts of the architecture. The four great arches^leading 
from the dome, and the vaultings of the choir, have been richly gilded. The spandrels of 
the dome, vaultings, and other compartments are to be filled with paintings in mosiiic 
upon a gold ground, by Salviati ; and the series of paintetl windows has been com- 
menced with two aisle windows, by Clayton and Bell, containing life-size figures of St. 
Si’eter and St. Paul. The g^at west ^indow, containing the Conversion of St. Paul, 
the gift of Mr* Brown (of the firm of Longpnan and Co.), is to cost 1000^. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

T he eoiliest foundation of Westminster Abbey is envelopctl in obscurity, but ta 
\:tributed by the early chroniclers to the British King Lucius, a.d. 184, or t% 
King Sobert, a.D. 616, its site being then called “ Thorney Island;" but it is really a 

♦ •* The Fabrio Fund ” for keeping the building in repair, produces only 1300/. a year : there are more 
than 8600 square feet, or two acres, of leadwork exposed to the sun, the soot, and tlie weather, and the 
bad work of the dome has demanded very extensive repairs ; thero are also about 450A>tK) feet, or ten 


Biuvruuiv poruon oi i>ao luna is oevoiea vo insiuruiK' iiiiu i:iiuri;u iruiii uru w vjkvcuv ut iw,vfwf-. 

its total value may bo esUmatkl at 1,500,0004., but damage by fire could not be done to a greater extent 
than, perhaps^ 600,000/* % 
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pcninsola of tho porert sand and .graY«l> wliiA a»f W 
Abbey* The Island is named from this drgiiiaataiice : 

King of Kent and King of the East Saxony having ret_ • «• * i* y *i « 
of Mellitus, who,, coming over with Austin the Monk, was placed Bishop of Idonac^ 
pnlletl down a f^an ^mple at a place oallid Thopney, from being overgrown wi 
thorns, about two miles’ distance from London, and founded upon the place a onnrc 
the honour of St. Pfter.” (Dean Bucicland.) This diurch was not, however, com- 
peted until about 361 years after, by King Ed^ar, when it was named from being ne 
-Minster West of St, PaulV' It was in a decayed and almost expiring condition 
when King Edward the Confessor, in fhmiment of a vow he had made during 
from the kingdom, erected a church and abb^ in a style hitherto unparalleled m 
English architecture, at Westminster, and, accoiding to >Villiam of Malmesbury, the 
earliest Norman church in the island. King Edward g^ve to its treasury rich vest- 
ments, a golden crown and sceptre, a dalmatic, embrcridered pall, spurs, Ac., to be used 
on the day of the Sovereign’s coronation : here our Kings and Queens have been 
crowned, from Edward the Confessor to Queen ^Victoria, and here very many of them 
are buried, some with and others without monuments. The Confessor lived just long 
enough to see his intention fulfilled. On the Festival of the Holy Innocents, Dec* 28, 
1065, the new Abbey was dedicated, and the King, who died eight days afterwards, was 
Juried by his own desire in* front of the high altar in the Chui ch of which he had just 
adtnessed the completion. The Abbey as it now exists was for the most part rebuilt 
by Henry HI. (a.d. 1220 to 1269), out of regard to the memory of the Confessor; but 
it covers the same ground, and there are vestiges of the original building to ho seen. 
The remains of the Confessor were removed from before the high altar to the present 
shrine in 1569 by Henry III. Fjpom the Fabric Bolls we gather that the outlay going 
on lit Westminster for tlie King’s Palace and the Abbey Church was from 20,000/. to 
40,000/. a year ; or, in fifteen years, more than half a million of our money value. A 
great diversity of materials w^as use^ Tlie early portion (Henry III.) w»as built with 
the green sand or God-stone, which gave the name to the place in Surrey ; a large por- 
tion, including the Jerusalem ChamW, w'as of this stone. Purbeck marble and Caen^ 
atone were used ; and in some of the old cloisters, magnesian limestone, similar to that 
in the New Houses of Parliament. The enormous and massive fabric stands on a level 
with the adjacent causeway — not having a baeement etoty, like St^ Paul’s — built upon 
a fine close sand, secured only by its very broad, wide, and spreading foundations. 

From a Norman-French verse of the time of Henry III., there is no doubt that 
daring that king’s reign there existed a central tower and two others at the west end* 
Sir Christopher Wren distinctly stated that the commencement of a central tow^er 
existed in his time, and one of Hollar’s views shows clear indications of it. As to what 
kind of central tower over the crossing was originally intended, Mr. Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
concludes, chiefiy from the slightness of the exquisitely graceful piers of the oeutrui 
erbssin^, that nothing but a light after the French fashion, was ever thought of* 

Mr. Scott, who has so ably illustrated the architecture of the Abbey, says : — 

** Of the orifiiriiial detoila of the exterior it is nearly impossible to form anything like a correct idea. 
The whole was greatly decayed at the commencement of the last century, and was re-cased, 
almost throaghouL with Oxfordshire stone, by Sir Christopber Wren and hia successors, the 
details being aiterea and pared down In a very merciless manner: and the work, thus renewed, has 
.igain become greatly decayed. There is, in fact, scaroelS a trace of any original detail of the eastern 
portion of the exterior left." The Bayeux tapestry shows the Abboy-ohorch in ooUlno. 

Dugdale, however, says 

" The Church, as fat as rebuilt in the reign of Henry HI., may be easily distingoiBhod fifom the parts 
erected at a later period. It consists of Edward the Confessor's Chape\ the aide aisles and chapels, the 
choir (to somewhat lower than Sir Isaac Newton’s monument), and the transepts. The four pillars of 
Vhe present choir, which have brass fillets . appear to finish Henry's work : the conolusiou of which is 
also marked by a striped chalky stone, which forms the root" — Ihigdale's Jdfonaslicim, voh lp« 273. 

In 1862, it was discovered that in the south cloister wall of the Abbey the whole 
extent of its lower half consists of masonry of the age of Edward the Confessor* This 

* Oil the coast of Franc^ in the neighbourhood of Caen, resides an old lady# on whose property are 
some valuable stone quarries, from whence the English Commisslmiers proposed to purchase the 
materials for building our Houses of Parliament. It is a curious fact that, by some old records In her 
family, she can prove that the blocks of sVmo used in buiiding our IVostminiter Abbey Were deriv^ 
Grom tne very samr* source.— A PorUjn Journal qf T. Maiket^ JS!$q, 


Seberli- nephew to Ethdlwfc 
...5 ji Hatida 
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time oS t060 ii Oiiii^ured to tbb liay ; tboi^b Uie vaulting above, of the date of 
1380, haa {lOiished tonddonibljr* Boto equally exposed to the air and to external 
influences. The western towers, of shelly Portland oolite, are sound. 

Nicholas Litlington, Abbot in the re^ of Edward Ill.,.adde^ sevenil abbatial 
bnlldings^ inelnding the Hall; a great Kmmber caUed th# Jerusalem theewest 
and south sides of the Great Cloister; and the Granary. Hemains of the Jewel 
House, built by Richard IL, exist. The walls, even to the parSpets and the original 
doorways, are perfect ; the interior, however, has been altered to flt it for a depositcwy 
of the records of the House of Lords ; the original groined vaults remain in the base- 
ment. The walls of this ancieut strong house are 6 feet thick ; and the masonry, 
generally, is of a similar character to that of the cloisters and other vaulted substruc- 
tures built by Abbot Litlington. On the b<>sses of the vaulting in the parts of the 
clmstcrs attributed to this abbot the initials N. L. may be traced — rendering conjecture 
as certain as it may be. 

It has lately been brought to light that the nave of the Abbey was rebuilt in 1413 
by Richard Whittington and Richard Harrowden (a monk of the A^bey), to w4iom 
Henry V. issued a commission for tlm purpose. It has been plausibly argued by Mr. 
Lysons, in his recent memoir of Lord Mayor Whittington, that this personage was the 
very man named in the Royal Commission. The story goes that, wlicu the King was 
unable to repay the sums which Wliittington had advanced, the creditor magnani- 
mously destroyc<l the bonds. There is every reason to believe that the old Norman 
Nave was loft standing until that time. 

In 1502, Henry Vll. pulled down the Chapel of the Virgin, at the east end, and 
replaced it with the beautiful chapel now called by bis name. It was originally built 
with Caen stone, and was restored within the presgut century, but with stone now 
in a state of decomposition. 

Prom the first opening of the edifice until after the reign of Elizabeth, the Abi>ey 
was regarded as a sjife Sanctuary : hither the Queen of Edward IV. fled with her live 
daughters and the young Duke of York when the crafty Richard Duke of Gloucester 
was plotting to seize the crown. ** The Quecn,'^ says Sir Thomas More, ‘‘ sate low on 
the rushes, all desolate and dismayed;” whilst the Thames was full of lK)at8 of 
Glou (Jester's servants, watching that no man sliould go to Sanctuary. On the reverse 
cif Edward IV., in 1470, his Queen, Elizabeth Woodville, took shelter in the 
Sanctuary, where, ** in great penury, forsaken of all her friends,” she gave birth to 
• Edward V. 

The dedication of the Church to St. Peter (the tutelar saint of fishermen) led to 
their oflerings of salmon upon the high altar ; the donor on such o<Kjasions having the 
privilege of sitting at the convent- table to dinner, and demanding ale and bread from 
the cellarer. 

Successive kings and abbots continued the building on the plan of Henry HI,, but 
so slowly, that the west-end towers in 1714 were unfinished ; tliese Sir Christopher 
Wren pulled down, and erected the present western towers, in Grecianized Gothic style ; 
he also proposed a central spire, as originally intended, for its Ix^giniiings appear 
on the comers of the cross, ** but left off before it rose so high as the ridge of the 
roof.” Of the old west front there ie^a view by Hollar, in DugdaTe's Moriasticon. 

••The Abbey Church,” says Mr, Bardwell, " formerly arose a roa^mifieent apex to a palaee, sur- 

rounded by its own grater and lesfWT sanotuarioa and almonries ; its bell-towers (the principal one 72 
feet 6 inches iqaare, with walls SJO feet thick), chapels, prisons, gatehouses, boundary -walls, and a train 
of other buildings, of which we can at the present day, scarcely form an idea. Tn utblition to tiil the 

tfrottnd extending from the Thames to Oxford-strccl, and fVom Vauxhall Bridge roa«l to tho ^ 
Church of flt. Mary-le-Strond, the Abbey possessed 97 towns and villages, 17 hamlets, and 216 nninoi'^l 
Its o.neors fed hundreds or persons daily; and one of its priests (not the Abiwt) entertained 
at his ‘pavilloo in TothOT the King and Queen, with so large a party, that seven hundred dishes did not 
sutBce for the first table : the Abbey butler, in the reign of Kdward HI., rebuilt at his own private 
expense, the stately gatehonse whicn gave entrance to TothilKstreet, and a portion of the wall wiiidi 
remains to this Aeeowvt Ancient and Modem H'extminiiter* 

At the Dissolution, the Abbey was resigned to Henry VIII. by Abbot Benson; and 
the King ordered the Church to be governed by a Dean and Prebendaries, making 
Benson the Dean. In 1541, the Church was turned into an Episcopal See, having 
Middlesex for its diocese ; but was soon agai;i placed iflider a Dean and Prebeudarieik 
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Mary, in 1556, dissolved tins institution, and reappointod an Abbot and monks ; but 
Kiizabeth, on her accession, placed it nn<^r a dean and 12 secular canons, as a 
Collegiate Churcli, besides minor canons, and others of the choir, to the number of 
80; 10 other o5^:ers, 2 schoolmasters, 40 scholars, and 12 almsmen, with ample 
mfiintananco for all ; besides stewards, receiwrs, registrars, library -keepers, and other 
officers, tfie principiil being the High Steward of Westminster* In the time of Crom- 
< well, most of the revfoiues were devoted to the public service, hut afterwards restored. 
Aj^ the abbots of the monastery had in former times possessed great privileges and 
honours annexed to the foundation, such as being entrusted with the keeping of the 
regalia for the coronation, &c., having places of necessary service on days of solemnity, 
and also exercising archicplscopal jurisdiction in their liberties, and sitting as spiritual 
lords in Parliament ; so the Deans of the Collegiate Church succeeded to most of 
them, and still possess considerable privileges. The Chapter still have a jurisdiction, 
not only within the city and liberty of Westminster, but also the precincts of St. 
MartinVle-Onmd, first annexed to it by Henry VII. 

We give vl precis of the most ancient remains, by Mr. Scott:— 

As Westminstor Abbey Is about the earliest work of its kind in this country, and as the building ofthe 
first portion of it by Henry HI. extended over a space of tWenly>four years, i,e, from 1246 to 1200, it be- 
comes important to ascertain how early in this period the style of its architecture can l)e proved to have 
been defined. Now, a single entry in the documents in question has for ever settled this point. 1 have 
before stated that the most advanced part of the work (as to style) is The Chapter-house, as that 
contained tracoried windows of four and five lights in a very developed form ; the tracery is not 
coulined to circles, but containing great ouatrefoils, and the heads of the lights being trefoiled, which 
is not the case in the church. Now it wotud be most useful to know the exact date of these windows, 
for, though Matthew Paris gives 1260 as the year of commencement of tlte Chapter-house, it may have 
spread over an indefinite length of time, and the windows have belonged to twenty years after that date. 
Let us look then to the bills. Here we Hud in a roll, bearing date 37tu Heniy 1 1 f or 1263, and expressly 
called the eighth year from the beginning of the work, an item of ‘ 300 yards of canvas for the windows 
of the Chapter-house,' followed immediately by items for the purchase of glass, showing that the windows 
in question were completed in 1263, which 1 see was a year before the King, In company with 8t. Louis, 
visited the Sainte Chapolle, at Paris, which was then scarcely completed, and the stylo of which indi- 
cates exactly the same degree of advancement. 1 find also, that during the same year, the beautiful 
•ntrance or vestibule to the Chapter-hoase was erected.'* 

A ground-plan, which is made by tlie gradations of its shading to represent the 
several ages of each part of the structure, shows us that the Chapel of the Pyx 
and the whole vaulted undercroft, extending southward under the old dormitory, 
which is the present Westminster school-room — besides the lower story of the re- 
fectory, which forms the south side of the cloister— are remains of Edward the Con- 
fessor's work, in the Late Saxon or Early Norman style. The superficial decoration 
of the inner wall is, as is well known, of the most exquisite kind of Pointed Architec- 
ture — that of the reign of Henry III. Late Norman is only found in the remains of 
St. Catherine's Chapel, supposed to have been tlie Infirmary Chapel, which are visible 
to the east of the Little Cloister. The Choir, Chevet, and Transepts of the Abbey- 
church, and the Chapter-house with its vestibule, belong to the great rebuilding 
undertaken by Henry III. The eastern half of the Nave, with the corresponding 
part of the Cloister, was built in the First Pointed manner of Edward I. Later in 
the same style is the south-eastern angle of the Cloisters. All the west end of the 
Nave, with the remainder of the Cloisters, and the Abbot's house (now the Deanery), 
including the famous Jerusalem Chamber, were built in the Earlier Third Pointed ; 
while the eastern Chapel of Henry VII., replacing the Lady Cliapel of Henry 111., 
was added in the Tudor times of the expiring Gothic. 

The church is remarkable as markings first, the introduction of the French arrange- 
ment of chapels which, however, failed to take root hero; and, secondly, the com- 
pleted type of bar tracery, which was no sooner grafted on an English stock than it 
began to shoot forth in most vigorous and luxuriant growth. 

The Exterior of the Abbey is best viewed from a distance : the western front from 
Tothill-street ; the picturesque North Transept from King-street; and the south side 
from College-street. St, Marg^iret's Church, so often condemned ttfi a disfigurement 
in viewing the Abbey, renders its height much greater by contrast. ** Distant peeps 
of the Abbey towers; springing lightly above the trees, may be caught on the rising 
ground of the Green-park, and from the bridge over the Seipentine ; and the superior 
elevation of the whole Abbey irsoen with great efiect from the hills about Wandswoi*th 
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ftiid Wimbledon,”— by H. Cole.) The importance of the western 
towers is, however, lessened by the loftier ^ower of the New Houses of Parliament. 

The North Transept, though its niches are statueless, is remarkable for its 
pinnacled buttresses, its triple porch and^dustered columns, its ifrcat rose-window, 
90 feet in circumference — so as to have TOcn called, for its bcifcty, ** Solomon’s p§rch.” 
From the west side of this Transept, judicious restorations arg in progress. At the 
arched doorway leading into the North Aisle terminates the*portion of the Abbey ^ 
completed by Edward 1.. • 

The Western Front bears the date of 1735 : the height of the tow^ers (225 feet) 
tells nobly ; they were used as a telegraph station during the last French war. The 
great west window was the work of Abbot Estney, in 1498. The base of the south 
tower is hidden by the gable of the Jerusalem Chamber, now used as the Chapter- 
, house. Parallel with the Jerusalem Chamber are the College Dining Hall and Kitchen, 
built by Abbot Litlington. The Westminster scholars dined in the ball until the year 
1839 ; in the centre fagots blazed on a circular stone hearth, the smoke finding egress 
through the lantern in the roof. 

The South Side is approached from Dean’s Yard, on the east side of wliich an old 
doorway leads into a court where is Inigo Jones’s rustic entrance to the scdiool-rooin of 
the College, rofuunded, in 1560, by Queen Elizabeth. To the left are the old grey 
Cloisters, with groine<f arches of the fourteenth century, surrounding a grassy area — ' 
monastic solitude in contrast with the scene on the opposite side of the Church. The 
Rembrandtish lights in these cloisters are very fine ; and here the South Aisle of the 
Church, with its huge buttresses, is best seen. The North Cloister is distinguished 
by its trefoiled arches, with circles above them, of tlie twelfth century. The East 
Cloister (temp, Edward 111.) is rich in flowing trgeery and foliations. Here is the 
entrance to a chapel of the Confessor’s time, and now ** the Chamber of the Pyx,’* 
wherein are kept the standards used at the trial of the Pyx, the throe keys of its 
double doors being deiK>sited with distinct officers of the Exchequer. The groined 
roofs are supported by Romanesque or semicircular arches, and thick, short, round 
shafts. 

Eastward is the magnificent entrance to the Chapter-house, which is to be repaired 
under the direction of Mr. Scott. Its beauty is evident, notwithstanding its neglected 
condition. In the course of the works, the architect has discovered the ancient 
entrance to the dormitory, which he re-opened, and restored os the entrance to the 
library. This has enabled him to get rid of the modern entrance to the library, which 
was cut through the groining of this passage, leading to the vestibule of the Chapter- 
house. 

The Interiot, — ^The best entrance to the Abbey is through the little door into the 
South Transept, or Poets’ Comer; whence the endless perspective lines lead into 
mysterious gl(X)m. ^ ^ 

From Poftts* Corner we sec, without chanpriftg the point of si^ht, the two Transepts, and 

part of the Nave and Choir, The interior consists, as it were, of two g:rand stories, or scries of groined 
arches of unequal height ; a lower story, which comprises the outer aisles of the Traiiscprs, of the 
Nave, and the ambulatory of the Choir: and a higher story, forming the middle aisles of tiie Nave, 
Transepts, and the Choir. The lower story mostly exliibits the remains of a series of thrcc-headed 
orches or trefoil -headed arcades, resting on a basemeiu seat ; and above these arcades are pointed win- 
dows, each divided In the centre by a single mullion, surmounted by a circle. Among the marked 
features of the whole of the upi>cr and inner story are the mural decorations of the^pandrela of the 
arches ; above them, the gallery or triforium : and over this a clerestory of lofty windows. — (See JETaad- 
hook, by 11. Cole, pp. 46, 46.) 

The Interior, viewed from the western entrance, shows the surpassing beauty of the 
long-drawn aisles, with their noble columns, harmonious arches, and fretted vaults, 

•* a aim rellgiotis light ” streaming tlirough the lancet windows. • 

The general plan of the Church is cruciform : besides the Nave, Choir, and Tran- 
septs, it contains 12 chapels,, tbe principal of which are those dedicated to 8t. Edwat*d 
of England, to the Blessed Virgin (Henry VII. ’s), the easternmost building, and those 
in the northern and southern sides of the building : four on tbe south, viz., those of 
St. Blaise, St. Benedict, St. Edmund, and St. Nicholas; on the north those of St. 
Andrew, St. Michael, St. John the Evangelist, St. Erasmus, St. John the Baptist, 
and St. Paul. Of these, 10 are nearly filled with lapnunicntal tombs the Chapel 
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of Henry VI 1. contniniiig but tbe nionuinent of its founder; and that of St. Paul 
having but one tomb. 

The South Tt'ansept is less decorated than its fellow on tbe north ; and the lower 
part is concealed.^ by the Library and Chap^r*house. Here, in what is appropriately 
terintd PoeU* Cornsty 4 ?ro the graves or monuments of the miyority of our greatest 
poets, from Chaucer to Campbell. To the right of the entrar)ce-door is the tomb of 
the Father of English Poetry ** (d. 1400) : it is a dingy and greasy recess, on v/hich 
nicy be traced with the finger Galfridus Chaucer, the only part of the inscription 
which was originally chiselled ; the other lines have disappeared. This memorial was 
partly placed here in 1556, by Nicholas Brigham, a student at Oxford, and a poet, 
too; tile altar-tomb originally covered Chaucer’s remains, removed from here by 
Brigham, who placeil over it the canopy : it is altogether in decay, but in 1850 was 
projmsed to be restored. Nearer the door is the large monument erected by ^ 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, to Drydeo, whose name it simply bears, with 
a noble bust of him by Scheemakers. Pope wrote for the pedestal this couplet 

"This Sheffield raised : the sacred dust below 
Was Dryden ouue : the rest, who does not know? ** ■* 

Next is a wreathetl urn, by Buslmcll, erected by George Duke of Buckingham over 
Abraiinm Cowley, as the Latin inscription declares, the Pindar^ Horace, and Virgil of 
England : this fulLblowu flattery, by Dean Sprat, greatly provoked Dr. Johnson. 
Prom Chaucer’s tomb, ei\siwnrtl, the monuments are placed as follows To John 
l*hilips, who wrote The Splendid Shilling^ Cider ^ and other poems : profile in relief^ 
within a wreath of apple and laurel leaves. Barton Booth, the eminent actor, the 
original Ca^o in Addison’s play : a bust, erected by Booth’s widow, Michael Drayton, 
who wrote the Polgolbion : a buft on pediment, with a beautiful epitaph, attributed 
to Dr} den ; erected at the expense of Cliftbrd, Countess of Dorset, who also put up a 
monuniout to Edmund Spenser, author of tbe Faerie Queene : tablet and pediment, 
renewed in marble in 1778. Spenser was tbe second poet interred in the Abbeys he 
*‘dicd for lake of bread,” in King-street, Westminster, and was buried here by 
Devereux, Earl of Essex. Ben Jorison : nuKlallion on the wall, by Kysbrack, after 
Gibbs; rare Ben Jonson !” inscribed beneath the head. Samuel Butler, author of 
Jliidibras : bust, placed here by Alderman Barber, the patriotic printer {see Aldbk- 
MAX, p. 5). John Milton, buried in St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate : bust and 
tablet, erected by Mr. Auditor Benson, who, ** in the insc'ription, has bestowed more 
words upf:)n himself than upon Milton.” Thomas Gray, buried at Stoke Pogeis : a 
figure of the Lyric Muse holding a medallion of the poet, by Bacon, BA., with 
inscription by William Mason, Gray’s bif^apher, wffio lies next : profile medallion, 
with inscription by Bishop Hurd. Matthew Prior : bust by Coysevox, presented to Prior 
from Louis XIV. ; and statues of Thalia and Clio, by Bysbrack. St. Evremond, the 
French Epicurean wit ; bust and tablet ; and below it, profile medallion, by Cliantrcy, 
li.A., of Granville Sharp, Negro Slavery Abolitionist, erected by the African Institu* 
tion of London. Thomas Sbadwell, poet-laurcaie early in the reign of William III., 
buried at Chelsea : but crownicd with bays, above Prior’s motiuxnent* Cliristopbor 
Anstey, author of the New Path Guide : tablet on the next column ; and at the back 
of St. Evremond’s monument, a tablet to Mrs. j^itebard, the eminent tn^gic actress. 
William Shak^peare: the subsw^ription monument; a statue hy Scheemakers, alter 
Kent, with absurd and pedantic accessories: tbe lines on the scroll are from the play 
of the Tempest. James Thomson, buried in Ricbmond (Surrey) Church t statue, paid 
for by a submxiption edition of his Seasons, &c.. In 1762. Nicholas Rowe, dramatist 
and poet-laureate (George I.), and his daughter Charlotte s busts by Rysbradc ; in- 
^ription by Poj^. John Gay, who wrote tbe Beggars^ Opera t Winged boy and 
ntcdallion (lortrait, erected by the Duke and Duchess of Queensbury s the scoffing 
cxH^let, " Life’s a jest,” is Gay’s own unworthy composition ; tbe lines beneath it aro 
by Pope. Oliver Goldsmith, poet, dramatist, and essayist ; medallion by KollokeiiSi 
K.A., over doorway to the Chapel of St. Blaise; the place chosen by Sir Joshua Rcy* 
nolds; the Latin inscription written by Dr. Johnson. John Duke of Argyll: staiuee 
of the warrior and orator as a Roman, with History, ElfH|nenoe, Britanni^ by 
Roubiliaci Canova said of th€ figure of Eloquence t ii oue of tbe noblert 
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statues I Imve seen in England/^ George Frederick Handel, the great musician : 
statue, beneath a winged harper and sf^ipendous organ ; the last work of lioubiliac^ 
who took the mould from HandeFs face after death. Above the niche is n record of 
the ** Commemoration,” in 1784 ; the giavestone is beneath. ^ Josei^h Addison, buried 
in Henry Vll/a Chapel: a poor statue on pedestal, by WeswAcott, R.A. Addison's 
visits here are ever to be remembered r " When I am in a serious humour,” writes he, 
“ 1 very often walk by myself in Westminster Abbey, where *the gloominess of the ‘ 
place, and the use to which it is applied, with the solemnity .of the building, and Alie 
condition of the people who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind with a kind of melan- 
choly, or rather thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable,” Isaac Barrow, the unfair 
pteticber,” femp. Charles II. : bust and tablet. Sir Richard Coxe, Taster (of food) to 
Queen Elizabeth and James I. : marble tablet. Isaac Casaubon, the learned editor of 
JPerjrius and Bolyhiua t marble monument. Camden, the great English antiquary, 
and a Master of Westminster School : half-length figure ; buried before St. Nicholas’s 
Chapel. David Garrick, the eminent actor : statue, with medallion of Shakspeare ; a 
coxcombical piece of art. 

The most remarkable graveston^ in the South Transept are those of Richard 
Cumberland, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Samuel Johnson, and David Garrick and his 
wife ; “ Thomas Parr, of ye county of Sallop, born in A.n. 1483. lie lived in the 
reignes of ten princes, "viz.. King Edward IV., .King Edward V., King Richard HI., 
King Henry VII., King Henry VIII,, King Edward VI., Queen Mary, Queen Eliza- 
hc?th. King James, and King Charles ; aged 152 years, and was buryed hero Nov. 15, 
1635 i” Sir William Chambers, architect of Somerset House ; R. Adam, architect of 
the Adelplii; John Henderson, the actor; James Maephorson, Esq., M.P. {Osnian 
Macplierson) ; William Gifford, critic; Davenant g^inscribed, O rare Sir William 
Davenant !”), in the grave of Thomas May, the poet, whose body was disinterred, and 
bis monument destroyed, at the Restoration ; Francis Beaumont, ** Fletcher’s asso- 
ciate j” and Sir John Denham, K.B., author of Cooper^ s Hill. 

Near Shakspeare’s monument is a bust, by Weekes, of Robert Southey, poet- 
laureate (buried in Crosthwalte Church, Keswick) ; and next is the gravestone over 
Thomas Campbell, author of the Pleasures of Hope, with an exquisite statue of the 
poet, by W, 0. Marshall. Here also is a sitting statue of Wordsworth, by Theed. 

Largo fees are paid to the Doan and Chapter for the admission of monuments : from 
200/. to 300/. for a statue, and from 150L to 200/. for a bas-relief; for Lord Holland’s 
inoniiinent, 20 feet square, 300/. The statue of Lord Byron, by Thorw^aldscn, was 
refuseil admission ; and after lying twelve years in the Loudon Dock cellars, in 1845 
it was placed in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

** The power of panting or refiising permission to erect monuments in the Abbey rests exclusively 
with the Uean. except when tho House of Commons, by a vote and grant of public money, tnkes tho 
matter out of his hands. Tho Dean invariably refuses to allow the erection of statues, as encroach- 
ing on space which ought to belong to worshippers, and is already unduly encumbered ^tb 006na 
and marble.^' • 

Over the grave of Lord Macaulay is placed a tablet, with the following simple 
Inscription : ** Thomas Babington; Lord Macaulay, born at Rothley Temple, I.#eicester- 
shire, October 25, 1800. Died at Holly Lodge, Campdcn-hill, December 28, 1859. 

^ His body is buried in peace, but his ^anie liveth for evermore.’ ” 

On the end of the gallery, westward, arc the remains of a siip^)sed fresco, a 
White Har1« ^^couchant, gorged with a gold chain and coronet,” the device of 
Richard 11.,, 

The Cha^l of 8i^ Blaise, or the Old Revestry, which occupies the space betw^een 
the :..;otttb Transept and the Vestibule, leading from the Cloistei*s to the Chaptei* 
house, is known to few visitors : its heautifhl bit of sexpartite groining, and its mural 
paintings, aitfiS very curious. 

The CbApel of 8 t« Blaise occupies the place of what Is known at St. Alban's and elaewhore os the 
** slype." At the east end of tho chapel are the remains of an elaborate painting of a figure holding a 
gridfroD, supposed, therefore^ to ropresent St. Faith ; beneath which is the Crdcifixioii : there is also 
a iTioitk at his devotions ; and the remainder of the pointed arch is tilled with red and other coloured 
zigzag ornaments, inscri^ious, and devlees ; and although the original altar has been removed, the low 
elevatioiii with a peculiar circle in tTont, may stUl bo traced. Immediately above the Blaise Chapel is 
Some Nonmss masmiry.— a piece of the exterior of the former AbHoy. 
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From Poets' Corner (aoldsmitb first mentions the feikstous name), in passing to the 
first Chapel may be seen, preserved under (gloss, the reroinns of on altar-painting, 
indnding a figure, probably intended for Christ ; an angd with a palm-branch on each 
ude, and a figureo>f St.. Peter j considered by the late Sir C. L. EasUak^P.RA., to be 
** wofthy of a good Italmii artist of the fourteenth century,*^ yet executed in Jtngland • 
of the costly enrichments there remain coloured glass, inlaid on tinfoil, and a few 
cameos and gems* Tiie following is the order of the Chapels, only the most remarkable 
of^their monumental Curiosities being noticed* The Chapels, both on the north and 
south sides are nearly alike, and architecturally in character with Henry III. s struo 
ture : they are lighted by lofty windows, with arches enclosing circles, above which am 
windows witliiu triangles, also enclosing circles. 



Cfoand Plan of JVcstmlnster Abbey.— A. Jerusalem ChaAber. B, College Dining Hall. C. Kitehen. 
D. Larder. K, Ancient remains. P. Confessor's building (Pix). G. Dark Cloisters. H. Hall of 
Kefcctory. 1. High Altar. 2. Heniy V/s ChapeL 8. Porch to Henry VU.'a Chapel. A. Henry 
VII. 0 Tomb. 

1- 8t, Benedicts ChapeL— The oldest tbmb hero is that of Langham, Archbishop of 
/Janterhnry (d. 1376) ; his effigies robed and mitred. 

2. SL Bdmund^s Chapel : Tomb of William do Valence, Earl of Pembroke, and half- 
brother to Henry III. (d. 1296), the effigies encased in metal — ^the earliest existing 
instance in this country of the use of enamelled metal for monumental purjKiges ; tomb 
of John of Eltham, son of Edward II., but without its beautiful canopy covering the 
whole with delicate wrought spires and mason’s work, every whm intermixed and 
adorned with little images and angels, according to the fashioii of those times, sup- 
ported by eight pillars of white stone, of the same curiously wrought work (d. 1384) $ 
alabaster figures of William Of Windsor and Blanch de la Tour, children of Edward III. 
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t!ie boy in a short doublet^ the girl in a homed headdress ; portrait brasses, in tlie 
area, of Eleanors de Bohnn, Duchess *of Gloucester, as a nun of Barking Abbey 
(d, 1399), and Robert de Waldeby, Archbishop of York (d. 1397) — both the most per- 
fect in the Church | alabaster figure of l^ady EUziibeth ltu8s|^l, loflg absurdly said by 
the guides to have died from the prick of a needle ; wall monuments to Lady Jane 
Seymour (d. 1590) and Lady Jane Grey (d. 1553) ; black marble gravestone of Lord^ 
Herbert of Cherbury (d. 1678) ; and Sir Bernard Brocas (d. 1470), altar statue and 
decorated canopy. Tliis Chapel contains altogether about twenty monuments, including 
one of the finest brasses in the Abbey. There are also some interesting specimens of 
enamelling on the well-known fine monument to Eda^ard III., with metal statuettes 
on the side opposite the entrance to this chapel. These enamels are of later date 
(Edward III. died in 1377) and are probably of English make. 

3. Nicholas s Chapel : Perpendicular stone screen, with quatre-foiled arches 

highly decorated, and embattled frieze of shields and roses, once coloured ; entrance, 
over the grave of Sir Henry Spelman, the antiquary ; rich in Elizabethan tombs, 
bright with gold and colour, alabaster, touchstone, porphyry, and variegated marbles. 
Gothic canoiues, Corinthian pillars, #cneeling and recumbent figures, &c . : marble tomb 
of the wife of the Protector Somerset; portrait brass of Sir Humphrey Stanley, 
knighted by Henry IHL on Bosworth Field; gorgeous monument of the great Lord^ 
Bnrghley to his wife Mildred and their daughter Anne; costly altar-tomb of Sir 
George Villicrs, erected for his wife, by N. Stone, cost 560/., the year before her death ; 
monument of Bishop Dudley, his original brass effigies gone, and the figure of Lady 
Catherine St- John in its place ! Hero rests Katherine of Valois, Queen of Henry V., 
removed on the i^ulling down of the old Clmpel of the Virgin ; her bo<ly was for nearly 
three centuries shown to visitors, not being rc-intfi'red until 1776. Next is the vault 
of the Percy 8, with a large marble monument, designed by Adam ; here the Dukes of 
Northumberland have been interred wuth gpreat state; their funeral processions 
reaching from Northumberland House to the Abbey western door. 

In the Ambulatory, opposite St. Nicholas’s Chapel, are the eastern side of the tomb of 
Eda^ard III., and the chantry of Henry V., where Mr. Scott discovered tabernacle- 
work and statuettes within the masonry, and niches filled with blue glass. Tlic entire 
work contained, when perfect, more tiian seventy statues and statuettes, besides several 
brass figures on the surrounding railing. Looking thence, in a few square feet, we 
have specimens of Gothic architecture, in several of its stages, as it fionrished from the 
time of Henry III. to Henry VII, Through a dark vestibule you ascend to 

4, Henry VIL*s Chapel, consisting of a Nave and two aisles, with five chapels at the 
east end. The entrance- gates are of oak, cased with brass-gilt, and richly dight with 
the portcullis, the crown, and twdned roses. The vaulted }>orch is enriched with 
radiated quatrefoils and other figures, roses, fleurs-de-lis, &c. ; Henry's supporters, the 
lion, the dragon, and the greyhound ; his arms and his badges ; a rose frieifc? and em- 
battlement. Tlie fan-traoeried pendentive stone roof of the Cha}>el is encrusted with 
roses, knots of flowers, bosses, pendants, and armorial cognizances ; the walls are 
covered with sunk panels, with feathered mouldings ; and in a profusion of niches are 
statues, and angels with escutcheons ; and the royal heraldic devices, the Tudor rose 
and the fleur-de-lis under crowns. fThe edifice is lighted by eight clerestory windows. 

In the Nave are the dark oaken canopies! stalls of the Knights of the Bath, wdio 
vrere installed in this Chapel until 1812: these stalls are studded with portcullises, 
falcons on fetterlocks, fruit and flowers, dragons and angels ; and above each still hangs 
the banmjr of its knight. In the centre of the apsis, or east end, within rich an<b 
muiH:tive gates of brass, is the royal founder's tomb : a pedestal, with the effigies (sap- 
posed likenesses) of Henry and his Queen Elizabeth, originally crowned ; the whole 
adorned with pilasters, relievos, rose-branches, and images, on graven tabernacles, of the 
Kings and patron Saints, all copper-gilt ; at the angles are seated angels. This costly 
tomb Is the six years* work of Pietro Torrigiano, a Florentine, who received for it the 
large sum of 1500/. : the Perpendicular brazen screen, resembling a Gothic palace, is 
fine English art ; it formerly had thirty -six statues, of which but six remain. The only 
remnant of old glass in the Chapel is a figure calW Henry VIT. in the east window. 

From Henry VII. to George II., most of the English sovereigns have been interred 
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bero. Edw«rd VI. was buried near the high altar, but ia without t<rab or inacri]^ 
tion* In the North Ahle, in the same totnh^^ie the Qneena Mary and £Hssaboth» with 
a large monument to Elizabeth^ by Maximilian Cbulte, erected by James I* 

" « TV blirot Mary rSta in Ae Abbey Cbnrch of wJltminstor. but no storied monument, no oo^ly 

tomb, has been raised to her memory. She was interred with all the solOTnnftiner^ rites used by the 
Church, and a mass of requiem, on the north side of the chapel of Henry tH* Hunng the 

rreiirn of her successor not tne slightest mark of respect was shown to her memory by the erection of a 
monument : and even at the present day no other memorial remains to point out wikcre sue Ui?8, P* 
two^moll black tablets at the base of the sumptuous tomb erected by order of Kmg James *• over the 
ashes of KUzabeth and her less fortunate sister* On them we read as follows i 


BBOVO COBSOBTBS 


BT XCABZA SOBOBBS 

XT TBNA me onnoB- 


IB SrX BBSVBBBO- 

HIMUS BLIZABBTHA 


Tioxrxs. 


, Sir JP. Jfttiiilen ; Pfir^^JPurte S>vpeH$e$ qf ike Prifteese ifary, ^*0* 

Near Queen Elizabeth’s monument is an alabaster cradle and eVfigy of the infant 
dauj^hter of James I. ; wdiich King, with bis Queeu Anne, and son Prince Henry, the 
Queen of Bohemia, and Anihella Stuart, lie beneath. Next is a white marble sarco- 
pliagns, containing the supposed remains of Edward V. and his brother Richard, mur- 
tiered in the Tower by order of their uncle. King Richard III. Near it is a recum* 
bent figure, by Sir R. Westmacott, R.A., of the Duke of Montpeiisier, brother of Louis 
PhilipiHj, King of tlu‘ French. Next is the grave of Addison, whose elegant and im- 
picssive es.siiy on the Abbey Church and its monuments Is inseparabie from its his« 
tory ; and ckse by is the great pyramidal monfiment of Addison's friend and patron, 
the Earl of Halifax. The Leadlesif corpse of Charles I. was buried at Windsor. The 
Protei*tor was buried in Her»ry VII.^s Chapel, but in about two years his remains 
wore removed. In the South Aisle was interred Charles II,, ** without any inaimor 
of ^Munp, and soon forgotten^’ {Evelyn), James II. has no place here; the vacant 
sjKice next his brother's remains being (x;cupied by William III. and his Queen. Anno 
and Prince George complete the royal occupants of the vault. In the centre «)f the 
ChajHjl, in another vault, are the remains of King George II. and Queen Caroliiic, os 
it were in one rooeptucle, a side from each oifiin having been removed by the King's 
direction. In the same vault rests Frederick Prince of Wales, father of George HI., 
beside the Duke of Cumlierland, the hero ofCulloden. In the South Aisle is the nltnr- 
toinb of Margaret Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry VIL, with a brass efiigy 
by Torrigiano ; a very fine altar -tomb, with effigy, of Lord Darnley’s mother, wlio 
“ hatl to her great-grandfather King Eldward IV,, to lier grandfather King Henry VI C, 
to iicr uncle King Henry VIII., to her cousin-german King Edward VI., to her 
brother King James V. of Scotland, to her son (l)arnley, husband of Mary Queen 
of Soots), King Henry I. (of Scotland), and to her grandchild King James VI. (of 
Scotland),” and I. of England. Here also Is the tomb, with effigy, of Mary Queen of 
Scots, erectc‘d by Cornelius Cure for Janies 1., who removed his mother’s remains 
thither from Peterborough Cathedral. In the same aisle lies Monk, Duke of Albe- 
marle, whose funeral Charles II, personally attended : the statue monument is by 
Kent. Here likewise are interred George Villier8,*Duke of Buckingham (assussiimtetl 
11128), and his sOb, the profligate Duke. 

Henry VII. did not live to see this Chapel iini.sbed; but his will, dated a.d. 1509, 
Gontaias orders and directions for its compietion. In several parts of the walls is 
Repeated a rebus, formed by an eye and a Blip or branch of a tree, indicating the name 
of 4bo founder, Islip. Tiie Chapel had, at the beginning of the present century, 
been built only about 300 years ; within a period of thirty-three years no less a sum 
tiuui nearly 70,000/. was spent in repairs, chiefly of the exterior,* In 1798, Janies 
Wyatt stated that the repairs, necessary and ornamental, would amount to 25,200/. 
The restoration was commenced in 1810; contrary to Wyatt^s estimate, it occupied 
thirteen years instead of three, and cast over 42,000/. 


The choristera had a right to levy a fine on any person who entered this Chapel with spars i 

• Henry the Seventh's Clianel is builit cf stone from the quarries between the town of itrigste aiid 
the chalk hilis to the north.-- Webster; QeMg, Trane, 
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Bifilop Flneh Itod to peq «iffht«enpeiioe fcv and area the Royal Duke of Oamberlatid, exmn* 

Ittg blro$clf witk this raply* la ooly fair I ehoald wear iiw apurt where tli^ were first buckled on/* 
oompUed wttb the ouetom. It wae made the Chapel of the Knighta of the Rath, May 18, 1725 ; the Iasi 
histidlation ocenrred in IHIL On May 9. 18(». eooordlng to old castom, the King’s cook met the 
Knights at Poets’ Conier with a ehopping-ktiife, ^d addressed them withfthese Words : " If you break 
yotjr oath, by TSrthe of my office 1 will hack your Ipurs from off your heels?’ ^ 

6. 8t, Paur» Chapel U crowded with Cinque-cento tombs, rUh in marble, gilding, 
and colour : the tombs of Sir Thomas Bromley, Queen Elizaheth^s Chancellor, hung 
wdth banners; of liOrd Bourchier, standard-bearer to Henry V. at Agincourt ; and^of 
Sir Giles Daubney, are among the best specimens of the period. In frigid and 
colossal contrast with their beauty, and hiding the Raffhelesque sculptures of Henry 
the Fifth's chantry, is the sitting statue of James Watt, the engineer, by Chan trey, 
H. A., strangely out of place in a medimval Church : the inscription, which contains not a 
word of flattery, is by Lord Brougham. Next westward you ascend a small staircase, 
leading to 

6. jSdward the Coitfeseof^s Chapelt in the rear of the high altar oft the Abbey. A 
square of red tiles marks the site of St. Edward’s altar, which was standing at tlio 
coronation of Charles IX., and used ae the depositary of the regalia. In the centre is 
the Shrine of the Codfessor, erected at the exi^ense of Henry III., and enriched with 
mosaic, priceless jewels# and images of gold and silver ; and bearing a Latin inscription, 
now almost effaced. Northward is the altar- tomb of Edward I. (d. 1307), of Puibeck 
marble, ^'scantly fynysshed:” it was opened in 1774, when the King’s body was nearly 
entire. Next is the canopied altar-tomb of Henry III. (1272), once richly dight with 
glittering marbles and mosaic work of gold, and still bearing a flue brass effigies of the 
King. At the cast end is the altar-tomb and effigies of Eleanor, Queen ofJbMward I.; 
its beautiful iron-work, wrought by a smith at Lfighton Buzzard in 1203-4, was 
restored in 1849* To Fabyan’s time, two wax tapers had been kept burning upon 
Eleanor’s tomb, day and night, from her burial. Tlie statue of the Queen Eleanor is 
of English workmanship, by William Torel, a goldsmith, arid citizen of I^ondoiu 
There has been an attempt to prove that he was a member of the Italian family of 
TorelH ; but the name of Torel occurs in documents from tlie time of the Confessc^r 
down to the said William. When the beauty of the statue of the Queen is examined 
it will be understood how acceptable is this discovery : " her image most curiously 
done in brass, gilt with gold ; her hair dishevelled, and falling very handsomely about 
her shoulders ; on her head a crown, under a fine canopy, supported by two cherubim, 
all of brass gilt.” Tlie stone- work of tlic Queen’s tomb was constructed by Master Richard 
do Crundale, mason, who began the Charing Cross. Above the effigy was originally a 
canoxiy of wood, mode by Thomas de Hockiiigton, carpenter. This canopy was painted 
by Master Walter de Durham, who also executed the paintings on the side of the tomb. 

Richard II. and his Queen, Anne of Bohemia, ore commemorated by a tomb of 
Petworth marble, inlaid with latten ; the fabric cost 250^, the images 4O0^.,«Rnd tlie 
building of the effigies of copper and latten gilt, linke«l hand in hand, 400 marks. 
Henry V,, who removed Richard’s remains from Langley, established a Chantry of ** sad 
and solemn priests,” for his soul’a repose. 

The altar-tomb and chantry of Henry V. occupy the cast end of the chapel; 
the Load of the King, of solid silver, w^as, stolen from tne tomb at the Reformation. 

" In Harry the Fifth’s time,” says Sir Philip Sidney, the Lord Dudley was his lord- 
atew'^ard, and did that pitiful office In bringing home, as tlie chief mourner, his victorious 
master’s dead body, as who goes but to Westminster in the church may see.” 

At tho Kink’s burial, three charj^ers, with their riders excellently armed, were led according to cus- • 
toir '.p to the high altar. The iron gates wore wrought in the reign of King Henry VI. The scree% 
flanked with two octagonal towens is a mass of images of saints, sculptures of his coronation, and heraklio 
bridges. A tnutilatcd 'effigy of oak lies upon the tomb ; above him arc the remains of the armour which 
ho offered here in thtinksgivlng, the saddle-tree stripped of its blue velvet housings powdered with 
fleur-de-lya ; the ainall shield, its greeu damask semeo with lilies of France ; and that renowmed 
sore broken helmet^ Its crest deeply dinted with the stroke of D’Alcii 9 ()n*B battle-axe that stunned him at 
Agincourt, when it clove away half of hla golden crown. The canopies and niches, filled with statues 
of kings, bishopfli, abbots, and saints, are very fine. 

The archway had formerly ornamented iron gates, made by a London smith, in 1431« 
but now Atnong the Abbey stores. Next, by 
7. SL Erasmue^e Chapel, you enter 
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8. SL John the Baptist $ Chapel^ with a j^mnod root coloured end wall, and sculp- 
i'lred arcades* Here are buried several early Abbots of Westminster* An altar-t«>uib, 
of freestone, bears the effigy of Winiaro do Colchester, wearing gold bracelets bordered 
with,j)earls and set wit^ stones, and a gold i)*:1tre covered with large pearls, and crosses 
and stars of precious gems,— a rare piece of monumental costume. Here is a large 
Cinque-cento monument to Cary, Lord Hunsdon, first cousin and Chamberlain to 
Qpetm Elizabeth ; in the ceiitie of the area is the altar-tomb of Thomas Cecil, Earl 
of Exeter, and his two wives, the second of whom refused to allow her statue to be laid 
in the left side space, still vacant. The alabaster monument to Colonel Kdwanl 
Pophain. one of the Parliament Generals at sea," was the only one spared at the 
Restoration. Nesirly all the old tombs have lost their canopies. The view from liere 
is veiy picturesque an<l varied; and in leaving the Chapel, the eye ranges across the 
north transept, and down the north aisles of the choir and nave, through a high 
o>ran?hing vista of “ dim religious light," brightened by a geniiny lancet window. 

9. Ahbot Islip^a Chapel is elegantly sculptured, and contains his altar* tomb, with 
an effigy of the Abbot in his winding-sheet. In this chapel was the Wax-work Exhi- 
bition, which originated in the olden custom of ' waxen figures of great persons being 
formerly borne in tlieir funeral processuais, then for a time dei>ositA»d over their gnivc^s, 
and subsequently removed. Other figures were atlded; the *eipht was culled by the 
vulgar, ** 'rhe Play of the Dead Volks," and was not discontinued until 1839. Next the 
Cliapel is the moninnent to General Wolfe, by Wilton, R.A., with a lead-bronzed bas- 
relief of the landing at Qiieliec, exet*utod by Cappizoldi. We now enter the Ea.st 
Aisle of the North Transept, formerly divided by cnritdied screens into the Chapels of 
St. John, Sv. Michael, and St. Andrew\ Here is the celebrated tomb of Sir Fnuicis 
Vere {femp. Elizalx^th), his effigy recumbent beneath a canopy on which are his helmet, 
breastplate, Slc.^ supported by four kneeling knights at the four corners ; the design is 
said to have been borrowed from a tomb at Breda, attributeil to Michael Angelo. 
Roubiliac was found one day with his looks fixed on one of the knights’ figures; 

** Hush ! hush !” Siiid he to the Abbey mason, laying his hand on his arm as he 
approaclad, and pointing to the figure, “ho will speak piesently." Near this tomb is 
Koublliac’s famous monument to Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale, whore Death, m a skeK‘t(>n, 
in lauii(‘hing his dart at the beautiful wife, who sinks into the arms of her agoni/.e<l 
liusbaud . her riglit arm is the perfection of sculpture ; “ life setnns slowly rece<ling 
from her tapering fingers and quivering wrist." (Allan Cunningham.) Rouhiltac 
died the year alter its erection, 1762 : this work touches every heart, but the figure 
of Death is too literal and melodramatic. Upon the spot, formerly the oratory of St. 
John the Evangelist, is a marble statue of Mrs Siddons by Campbell ; she is in her 
famous v.^alkmg dream as Lady Macbeth. Here is also an alto-relievo, by J. Bacon, 
jun., to Admiral R. Kempenfeldt, dro>vned by the sinking of the Bopal George^ 1782 : 

" When Kempenfeldt went down 
With twice four hundred men.'* 

Opposite is the colossal statue of Telford, the eminent engineer, by Baily, R.A.; and a 
tablet to Sir Humphry Davy. Eastward is the north side of Henry the Fiflh’s 
Chantry, with his coronation ceremony, and its equestrian war-group, whose poetic 
grandeur of sc^ilpture so charmed Flaxmun. 

The shrine of Henry V. is excellently carved. The figures, which are carried along the screen, in 
niches, are mo-stly habited in long gowns, fastened bv a buckled belt, and reaching to the feet, with a 
cloak over them ; others represent ecclesiastics ; and several of them have books. The coronation, in 
a suuarc compartment, is supposed by Gough to represent the coronation of Ilenjw V. in this church, 
bv Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Henry Beaufort, the king** imeie. The canopies over 
the coronation^ and nine small figures, arc surmounted by devices of the swan and antelope alternately. 
The large cornices tinder the figures are likewise ornamented with swans and antelopes, collared and 
chained to a tree, on which is a flaming cresset light. 

Near to this Chantry is the tomb of Philippa of Hainaolt, Queen of Edward HI., 
in the account of its cost stated to have been executed by one " Hawkin Liege, from 
France," though its character is Flemish. 

The monument consists of an altar tomb of dark marble overlaid with niches of open work In white 
alaoastcr. 'I'hcse niches contained tliirty stotuetU^s of ditferent personages, connected by relationship or 
marriage with the queen. NefirJy thVf wnole of the tabi*n acle-work, though shown as perfect in the 
prii]t4» of the early part of the last century, has since disapx>care(l. 
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Mext ifl the highly decorated altar-tomb and effigies of Edward III,, with the 
richest and most perfect canopy in the ^bbey : it is Early Perpendicnlar, and 
elaborately carved ; six statues of Edward^s children remain, of brass-gilt, sot in niches ; 
the metal table and effigy are of latten ; ^he head of the King is eglogized by Lord 
Lindsay as one of almost ideal beauty. Theaword, 7 feet in lengtii, and weighing 18slb., 
and the plain rough shield of woc^, coarsely lined with buckram and rough leather, 
recjil " the mighty victor, mighty lord." The state sword andP shield were carried 
belbre Edward II !• in France : • 

'**Tlie monomental sword that conquered France/’— Di^den. 

Here, also, are three small tombs of children of Edward III., Edward lY., and 
Henry VII. ; likewise, a brass of John de Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury, and Lord 
High Treasurer, buried, by favour of Richard II., in this " Chapel of the Kings/' Tins 
b parted from the Choir by a shrine of fifteenth -century work, its frieze bearing the 
following 14 sculptures, from the life of the last legitimate Anglo-Saxon King : 

1. Prelates and nobles doing fealtj to Edward the Confessor before he was born« 2. Birth of the 
Confessor. 3. The Confessor’s Coronation. 4. The Confessor witnessing the Devil dancing on the 
Danegelt Tax in casks. 6. Edward admonishing the thief stealing his treasure. 0. Christ appearing 
to Edward. 7. Vision — King of Denmark falling into the sea. 8. Tosti and Harold’s quarrel. 9. Vision- 
Emperor Theodosius and Cave of Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. 10. Edward giving his ring to St. John 
Evangelist. 11. Bestoration of the Blind, by use of water in which Edward had washed. 12. St. John 
giving Edward’s ring to Pil^ms. 13. Pilgrims returning the ring to Edward. 14. Called ** Dedication 
of Edward the Conlossor’s Church.” 

Tlie two upper stories of the Shrine are of w^atnscot, and were probably erected by 
Abbot Feckenham, in Queeu Mary's reign. The massive irou-l>ouml oaken coffin con- 
taining the ashes of the pious Edward, within the ancient stonework, may be seen from 
the parapet of Henry V/s Chapel. • 

Two illuminations from the life of St. Edwa/H, in the University Library, 
Cambridge, show— 1. One end of the Shrine in which the saint was, probably, first 
de]>osited after canonization, with the infirm persons creeping through the openings 
left in his tomb for this purpose. There is a pillar on 'hither side of the Shrine sur- 
mounted by sti^tues of St. John the Evangelist and Edward the Confessor. It is 
therefore probable that the two large twisted columns %vbicb we now see at the base- 
n^ent of the Shrine served for a similar purpose. 2. The side of the same Shrine* 
The lid is raised, upheld by several persons ; and four other persons, one of whom is 
doubtless intended to represent Gundulph, who vainly endeavoured to abstract one of 
the hairs of the beard, are readjusting the saint’s remains. His features and beard 
‘are shown as in perfect preservation ; and there is a crown upon his head. 

Mr. John Gough Nichols, from diaries kept during the days of Queen Mary, shows 
that the body of the Confessor had been remove<l, and the Shrine, wholly or in part, 
taken down at the Dissolution, bub restored in Queen Mary's time, when tlie present 
wooden Shrine, cornice, modern inscription, and painted decorations were added. Mr. 
Scott, however, thinks the marble substructure to have been only in part refnoved. 
There is, in Abbot Litlington's service-book ill the Abbey Library, a view of t!ie 
Shrine— it is feared, an imaginary one. The substructure is speckled over to represent 
mosaic work, but the seven arched recesses for pilgrims to kneel under, which n^ally 
occupy two sides and an end, are all shown on one side ! The Shrine has on its 
sloped covering a recumbent figure of ihe Confessor, IVIr. Scott opened the ground 
round the half-buried pillars at the west end, and found them to agree iif height with 
those at the east, which they so much exceed in diameter ; and ho recovered the 
broken parts of one of the eastern pillars, and refitted and refixed its numerous frag- 
. ments with the help of one new piece of only a few inches in length ; so that we have 
now c »e perfect pillar. 

Some seven years ago, Mr. P, Cunningham found in the Accounts of the Paymaster 
of 'Works and Buildings, belong^g to the Crown during the reign of King James 11., 
the following entry 

** Paid to Mathew Bankee, for a largreoofBn by him made to enclose the body of St. Edward the Con- 
Ibseor, and eettinjir it up in its place, in the year 1685.— 6/. 2*. 8<i. And to William Backe, locksmith, 
fbr larffo hinges and rivetts, and 2 croseebarrs for the said coffin,— 21. 17». 7<i.” 

“I have seen” (says Keep^ ”alAr|M chest or coffin, bound about with strong bands of Iron, lying 
about the midst of the inside or this shnno, whore 1 supi^se the body of the pious Confo'«sor may still Ite 
ooueerved.” Keepo’s work was published in 1681 ; and four yearH afier, at the taking down of the 
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mfTddlnir. for the coronation of Jastiet IL, n hole vm «Hhor iKK»|deht«A1y Wpurf^ tii 

the lid of w Conrewor^s coffin. " putting my hand Into Uie h^ ^ («Hur» IC<&6pe)^ ^ and tdtrning iHe 
bouM which 1 ffilt there, I drew ttom underneath the ahoulder^boiKNi e cmeidii new ddomed and en* 
amelled, and a gold cluiln, twenty-lbur inches long/* The crucUU and obaiti of tno M 0 m t>t 
uor 6uoa kings were ac^pted by tkp kut <4 our Btttart kings. Thdr destiny is^ 1 believe); nu- 

^ith their backs to the screen stand the two Coronation Chairs used at the crown- 
ing of the British (lovereigns. One was made by order of Edward 1. to hold the 
Scone stone, of legendary ikme, and which hod boon for ages the coronation scat of 
the Scottish kings : it is of reddish-grey sandstone, 26 by 16f incbci^ and 10 J iiiclics 
thick. The companion chair was made for the coronation of Mary, Qneen of 
William III. Both chairs are of architeotoral design : the aiident one, sL EdwariVs 
Chair, is supported upon four lions; and both are covered with gold-frosted tissue, and 
cushioned, when used at coronations. 


Mr. :^rgc 8 believes that the Chair was ornamented with painting, gilding, glass, jowcU, and enamels 
in a similar mode as wore the sedilia and retabulnm. The gilding of the ohair wan effeeied by a pro* 
cess not hitherto deteetod. After the umial “gesso** was applied, and the gold laid on by moans of 
white of egg, and the ground thus formed was still elastic, a blunt instrument was used to prick out 
the pattern. By the aid of a dark lantern and a strong lens, the decorations have been mane out by 
Mr. TriMjey. At the back of the chair are remains of. the represGiitation of a king there, seated on 11 
<Mwhioii diapered with lozenges, with his feet resting oA'a lion. On the dexter side are traces of binls 
and foliage; — on the sinister a diaper of compound quairefoils with a diflhrent suhioct, such os a knight, 
a monster, a birti, foliage, in each quatrefoil. 

In the Wardrobe Accounts of Bdward I.'s ttroe there is a charge by Master Walter, the pointer f(»r 
the costs and expenses incurred by him for making one stepnt the foot of the new chair {\n win. h is tlie 
stone irom Scotland), set up near the altar In St. Kdward's Shrine in the Abbatial Church at Westinin- 


In 1297, according to Stow, 2dward I. offered at the Confessor's Shrine the cltiiir, 
containing the famous stone ; and the sceptre and crown of gold of the Scottish 
sovereigns, which he had brought from the Abbey of Scone. The I'rophetic or 
Fatal Stone is named from the telief of the Scots that whenever it was lost, tlio 
power of the nation would decline } it was also superstitioiisly called Jacob’s I’illow, 
Tlie mosaic pavement of this chapel, by Abbot Ware, is as old as the Confessor’s 
Shrine: iU enigmatical designs in tesserm of coloured marbles porphyry, jasper, 
alabaster, &c., are very curious. si j i 

The North Traiuept, from its number of political memorials^ is sometimes called 
Staletmen’e Comer, in correspondence with Poet^ Comer, in the South Transept. 

The North Transept contains some important modem monuments : such are Icon’s 
statue of the great Lord Chatham, with allegorical figures; and Nollokens’s largo 
gmup of p^mid, all^ry, and medallion, to the three C.aptains mortally woundwl in 
Kodney 8 victory of April 12, 1782: these are national tributes, erected by the King 
and I arliamcnt. The memorials to naval commanders hero are numerous, and tlieir 
'.leroic suff^ng is usually narrated in medaUion. Mrs. Warren and diild, sometimes 
entitled “Charity," for pathetic treatment has few rivals in modem sculpture ; it is 
by Sir B. Weatmaoott, Ii.Ae One of the grandest works here is Fbixman’g sittinir 
statue of Lo^ Chief- Justice Mansfield, supported by figures of Wisdom and Justice; 
in the rear of the pedestal is the cronching figure of a condemned youth, with the 
torch of life reversed, or it is better described ns ‘U criminal, by Wisdom delivered 
up to Justiio." {Cunningham’s Handbook of Weetmineter Alh^.) Lord Mansfield 
rests beneath this memorial : it cost 2600L, bequeathed by a private individual for its ' 
erection. In the pavement here are .'buried Chatham, Pitt, and Poxi CaBtlm eaub 

Canning, and Qrattan; Lord Colchester and WUliarnWHberforcet 


thought fo haman pride 
JTie mighty ebieik sleep side by sid^ 
Fox*s grove the tear, 

Jwill trickle to his rival's bierj 


And Fox's ih^ the notes robwn£***^%» WalUr ScoH* 

^ Westmacott, ehowa the iwator 4ying in the anaa of Libertr. 
atte^ed by Peace and a kneeling m?gro. Canova said of the figure of the African 
in this group, tliat “ neither in England nor out of England had he seen any modem 
arork w marble which suiipassed it.” King Oemge IV. mbsoribea 1000 guineM 
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towards tlib tOQi^ume^tr Jntt*a pioiiniiietitv by tho same sculptor, is over the great 
wi^teim door of the la the aortb^p^le of the Choir, leading to the Nave, are 

Chantrey^s marble portrait*stataes of Homer, Canning, Malcolm, and RafBes ; a statue 
of Follett, by Behnesi JTohn Philip Kemj^le (without a name)^ modelled by Flaxman, 
but executed after his death; Wilberfbrce#by S. Joseph; and,V>ppo»te Canning^the 
late Marquis of Londonderry, by J. £• Thomas — placed here. In 1850, by the Marquis’s 
brother. Nearly opposite is the grave of Viscount Palmerston, df October 18, 1865. 

Here are three monuments by Wilton : statue of General Wolfe, and figuref^ 
statue of Admiral Holmes, ia Roman armour ; and William Pulteney, £srl of Bath, 
statues and medallion. 

The more ancient monuments, of tho larger size, are those of William Cavendish, 
the loyalist Duke of Newcastle, and his Duchess ; and his kinsman, the Duke John 
Holies. Here, too, are memorials of our old admirals. Sir Charles Wager, Vernon of 
Portobello, and Sir Peter Warren, by Scheemakers, Rysbrack, and Roubiliac. Here are 
busts, by Weekes, of Charles Bailor and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the latter in the 
western porch, and adjoining the monuments to Kollctt, Kemble, aflid Liciit.-Gen. 
Sir Eyre Coote. Next, also, are the bust of Warren Hastings, by Bacon ; Thnipp’s 
statue of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton ;®and Sir Robert Peel, by Gibson, R.A. Here, 
likewise, is the mural monument, by Noble, to Sir James Outram — a bust surinonnti ng 
a historical group of the meeting of Outram, Havelock, and Clyde, at Lucknow ; the 
tablet supported by figures of a Scindian and Bheel chief. 

The six lancet windows of the North Transept, painted with figures of Moses, 
Joshua, Caleb, Gideon, David, and Jonathan, and with medallion piciures of their 
chief exploit^ were erected in memory of six officers of Sir James Oiitram’s army, 
killed in the Indian War of 1857 and 1858; another window, in the aisle fo the left, 
is dedicated to that of Brigadier tho Hon. Adrian Hope. The rose-window, higher up, 
filled with paintings of the Saviour, the twelve Apostles, and the four Evangelists, is 
of much older date. 

I'he Choir is in height the loftiest in England. Tho light and graceful piers are 
ornamented with detached shafts filleted with brass. Tho triforiuin, or gallery imme- 
diately above the aisles, where the nuns of Kilhurn are tniditionally said to have 
attended service, is an arcade of double compartmenls of two arches w ith a cinquefoil 
in the head ; the arches narrow towards tho ap.-e, and become sharply point<'d. 'fliis 
arcade is probably the most beautiful example in existence of its kind. Air. Scott 
says ; — ** The spainousness of this upper story is quite surprising to persons who see it 
for the first time. It is capable of containing thousands of persons, and its architet*- 
tural and artistic efiects, as viewed from different points, are wonderfully varied and 
beautiful.” Its -oouvenience for public solemnities, as coronations, was very great ; 
and it is to be wished that access to these noble triforial gidleries, from which by far 
the most beautiful views of the interior are to be had, were more freely grant c<l to 
such visitors as would appreciate the privilege^ Mr. Burges suggests, not ulfbgetlfbr 
without probability, that it was in the spacious triforium that Caxton first set up ins 
printing-press in Westminster Abbey. 

The clerestory windows are of two lights : the spandrels are chiselled with diaper 
work in small panels, containing flowers in low relief. The piers of the lantern are 
massive and g^nd— one continuous upward line of grey marble, surrounded by sixteen 
sbiifts wrought out of the main column. The bosses in the vault were *gik1ed in the 
time of Queen Anne. The vaulting of plaster under the lantern Is by Bernasconi, and 
designed by Jiunes Wyatt, who set up the paltry altar screen at the coronation of 
George IV. " 

pavement of eptea Altxandrinum, on the altar platfornii was made by a Roman artist for Abbot 
Ware, eirea 128S. An inauription on the pavement says : — ^“Oderit-uH et Abl)aH hoa con'pcg<‘re i»or- 
pbyreoa lapidea** But for tnree peculiarities indicated by Mr. Biurgcs, it niig^ht be aur)pased that 
Aboot Ware had brought this present for his church from Rome in its Huishod sUic ; an oxaiiniiati<ia 
will show that the Italian ground for mosaSos, cippolino, not being obtainable in ihiii country, Purbei U 
was sttbstitutad ; that legends in brass letters were inserted in the Purbock borders ; and that giiiss 
was introduced; facts wnioh show concloeively that it was of Northern workmaushin. Among the 
aums paid by the executors of Queen Kleanor was an account of sixty shillings to William le Pavour 
** pro pavimento fociendo in Kcclesia West.** This, it is coiuoutured, relates to the mosaic pavement in 
the chapel of JSdward the Confessor.— Scott*s Olsanin^t/rom if wtminster Abbe;/, 

The Choir waa formerly hung with beautifiu tapestriqg, and doth kS arras, which, on 
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Jan^ 4, 1644* were transferred to the Parliament House, given back at the KestoratioUp 
and finally removed in 1707 : a portion is ni»w in the Jerusalem Chamber, 

The C7w>ir has some fine canopied monuments. On the north side is the richly 
canopied tomb of Avelina, Countess of Lcncastcr; of Aymer de Valence, Karl of 
Peim>roko (best seen !rom the north aisl^> ; and Edmund Crouchback, Earl of liOn- 
t*aster, second son pf Edward III. Aymer de Valence was one of the hcrt>es of 
Bannockburn, and fell wounded by a tilting-spenr in Prance^ J one 23, 1323 : Gray 
fjbrtrays his countess as— 

The sad Chatillon on her bridal mom 
Who wept her bleeding love. 

Tlie monument was thus described by Keepe in 1683 

A wainscot chest, covered over with plates of brass, richly enamelled, and thereon the imaRO of 
de Valence, Karl of Pembroke, with a deep shield on his left arm, in a coat of mail with a sureoat, all ol'tlto 
same enamelled brass, gilt with gold, and beset with the arms of Valence, &c. • • ♦ Bound about fho 
inner letlge of this tomb is most of the epitaph remaining, in the ancient Sa^on letters ; and the rest of 
the chest, covered with brass, wrought In the form of lozenges, each lozenge containing either the arms 
of England or of Valence, alteniatefy placed one after the other, enamelled with their colours. liound 
this chest have been thirty little brazen images, some of them still remaining, twelve on eacli side, and 
three at each end, divided by central arches that serve as niches to enclose them ; and on the outward 
ledge, at the foot of these images, is placed a coat of arms in brass enamelled with the colours.** 

Flaxman characterizes the two latter monnmenta as specimens of the magnificence 
of our sculpture in the reign of the first two Edwards. The Ibftiness of the work, the 
number of arches and pinnacles, the lightness of tlie spires, the richness and profusion 
of foliage and crockets, the solemn repose of the principal statue, representing the 
deceased in his last prayer for mercy at the throne of grace ; the delicacy of thought 
in the grojip of angels bearing the soul, and the tender sentiment of concern variously 
expressed m the relations rangeij in order round the basement, — forcibly arrest the 
attention, and carry the thoughts not only to other ages, but to other states of existence.’* 
In the South aisle of the Choir is part of a splendid tdtar frontal (thirteenth century), 
discoveied in 1827. 

This ia a very wonderfhl work of art, being most richly decorated with glam, gold, and painting, and 
probably with precious stones, and even with casts of antique gems. The glass enriehtnents are of two 
sorts — in one the glass is coloured, and is decorated on its fac^e with gold diaper; in the other 
it is white, and laid upon a decorated surface. The great charm, however, of the work rniint have been 
in the paintings. They consist of single Hgures in niches of our I^rd and 8S. Peter and Paul, and two 
female saints, and a number of small medallion subjects beautifully painted. 

On the south is the Cinque-cento altar-tomb of Anne of Cloves, one of King Henry 
VI 11. *8 six wives, which is so miserable as to have led old Fuller to observe, “ not one . 
of Harry’s wives had a monument, and she but half a one above is the tomb 
of King Sebert, erected in 1308, and bearing two pictures, Sebert and Henry HI., 
among our earliest specimens of oil-painting, and in tolerable condition. 

In 1848, the oak refitting of the Choir was completed ; the Organ over the screen at 
t^e we^t entrance was then partly removed to the sides, and partly lowered, so as not 
to intercept the view of the great west window. On each side are ranged oaken 
stalls, with decorated gables, those for the Dean and Sub-dean distinguished by loftier 
canopies* and the western entrance being still more enriched; tlie pew -fronts and 
seat-ends are also carved, and many more sittings have been provided : the carved 
wood- work is by Messrs. Huddle, of I*eterborough, firom design by E. Blorc. 
The great circular or marigold window, and the** triforium and other windows beneath 
it, in the South Transept, have been filled with stained glass by Ward and 
Nixon ; the subjects are incidents in the life of onr Saviour, with figures nearly thieo 
feet high. From the cross of the Transepts, the magnificent perspective of the high 
imbowed roof of the Nave and Choir* and the great height of the edifice* nearly 104 
feet, is seen to the best advantage. The pavement is partly Abbot Ware’s* and in 
part black and white marble, the latter given by Dr. Busby* of Westminster School. 
'Hie decorations of the altar are in the Gothic style; but a classic order disgraced the clic»ir 
from the days of Queen Anne to the reign of George IV. The original stalls of the choir 
seem to have been retained in a more or less pc^ect state till late in the last century. 
They are shown in the view given by Dart, and in that given in SandfordV account of 
the coronation of Janies II. The canopies arc there supported by single shafts. The 
scdtlia are more than usually furious, from the fact that they are made of wood. They 
have sutfered much stiice Sir J. Ayltfih had them and the tomb of Avelum^ Countess of 
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Lancaster, drawn for the Vetusta Monumenta^ In 1778. There are four of them . 
but no trace is found of a piscina. They ^pear to have been elaborately decorated by 
processes similar to that which beautified the retabulutn, which was discovered by Mr. 
Bloro, in 1827, lying on the top of the eJBlgy cases in the upp^r chapel of Abbot Islip. 
It is a rich specimen of thirteenth-century workmanship ; audahas been restored 4o its 
place at the back of the high altar. 

The north aisle of the Choir, leading to the Nave, has been^described as a sort of 
Mimcian^ Comer ; for here rests Purcell, with the striking epitaph, attributed ^ 
Dryden : ** Here lies Henry Purcell, Esq., who left this life, and is gone to that 
blessed place where only his harmony can be exceeded.^^ On the same pillar is a 
memorial of Samuel Arnold ; both Purcell and Arnold were organists of the Abbey. 
Opposite is a tablet to Dr. Blow ; and close by lies Dr. Croft, another organist of 
the Abbey, whose death is said to have been brought on by his attendance at the coro« 
nation of George II. 

Coronatiom . — In this Abbey-church the following monarchs and consorts have 
been crowned : — 

Jan. 6. 1066, Harold ; Dec. 25, ’William ; Sept. 26, 1087, William II. ; Aug. 6, 1004^ Henry I. ; Dec. 
26, 1135, Stephen of Blois; March 22, 1136^6, Matilda of iktulogne; Dec. 19, 1164, Henry 11. and 

lOlflatlOr of G-#' 'nom^nl^oa* I'l'TA T^tr>.<4> Q 1 1 M {.’•Vin,*.) Y • 

May 27, 1199,. 

Aug. 19, 1272, , - , , . , 

France : Pcb. 2, 1327, Edward HI., and Philippa of Hainuult ; Richard TI., July 16, 1377 ; Jan. 14, 1382, 
Anno of Bohemia; Oct. IS, 1399, Henry IV., and Feb. 26, 1403. Joan of Bretagne, with the sacred un- 
guent of Rheims; April 9, 1421, Henry V., and Feb. 24, 1421, Katheririo of Valois; Nov. 6, 1421, Henry 
Vl.; May 30, 1446, Margaret of Aujou; June 8, 1460, Edward IV., and AscciiHion'Day, 1466, Elizabeth 
Woodvillc; July 6, 1483, Richard 111.; Oct. 30, 1486. Henry VII., and Nov. 26, 1487, Elizabeth of York; 
J'ine24, 1609, Henry VI II. and Catherine of Ara^n ; Whiteun-Day 1533, Anna Boleyn ; ^hrove Tues- 


1689, William of Orange and Mary, when Lord Dauby had to produce twenty guineas at the oltcrtory, 
as the purse had been stolen at tne king’s side fthe Bishop of London put the crown on the king’s 
head, as Dr. Saucroft, the Archbishop of Canterbury, would not take the oaths to their Miyestiesl ; 
April 23, 1702, Anne; Oct, 20, 1714, George J., who rudely repulsed Doan Atterbury’s ceremonious 
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disused by the prelates) : July 19, 1821, George IV. ; Sept. 8, 1831, William and Adelaide, without coro- 
nation feast and procession, or champion’s cbulien^e ; June 28, 1838, “The Hanover Thursday,*’ Queen 
Victoria; when, for the first time since the Revolution, a sovereign was desired to lay aside the crown be- 
fore receiving the Holy Communion ; and a procession of coaches was substituted for the ancient proces- 
sion on foot . — WaleotVt Guide to the Cathedrals^ 1858« 

UiK>n most occasions, the sacred ceremony was followed by a banquet in tbc Great 
Hall of the Palace of Westminster. The last of the.se festivities was that at the coro- 
nation of George IV. On the night previous, the King reposed on a couch in the 
tiipestry-room of the Speaker's ofilcial residence in the Old Palace ; and next morning 
the royal procession advanced along a raised platform, covered by an awning, fro|ji West- 
minster Hall to the Abbey Church, where th»King was crowned ; and then returned 
to the Great Hall, where the banquet was served. 

The entire cost of this Coronation is stated to have exceeded a quarter of a million, or more than 
268,<X>0^. It has been commemorated iiv one of the most costly W4^rks of pictorial art ever produced— 
the lUuetrated Ilistorjf vf the Coronation qf George IV., by Sir George Naylor': containing forty-liv© 
splendidly coloured plates, atlas folio, price t^y guineas per copy. Sir George lost a considerable sum 
by the publication, although Government voted ^X>f. towards the expenses. Sir GQprge also under- 
took a much more costly memorial of this Coronation for George IV., but it was never completed. 
The portion executed contains seventy-three coloured drawings, finished like enamels, on velvet and 
white satin : the portraits are very accurate likenesses, and many of the coronets have rubies, emeralds, 
pearls, and brilliants set in gold ; each portrait costing fifty guineas, first-hand.— H. Bohn’s Catalogue. 

At the coronation of Queen Victoria, temporary reception apartments were erected 
at tu« gp:*eat western entrance to the Abbey Church ; the Nave was fitted with gallerief 
and seats for spectators, as were also the Choir and Transepts ; the peers were seated 
in the North Transept, and the peeresses South ; and the House of Commons in a 
gallery over the altar ; and the orchestra of 400 performers in front of the organ. 
At the intersection of the Choir and 'rransepts was the theatre, or pulpitum, covered 
with rich carpets and cloth of gold, in the centre of which, upon a raised platform, 
stood the Chair of Homage. At the north-east corner of tho theatre was the pulpit, 
ifrhtuice ** tho Coronation Sermon " was preached. The crowning in St. Edward's 
Chair took place in the Sacrarium, before the altar, in front of bt. Edward's Chapel | 
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told t^liiad the alter wm ** tlw Queoa’a ' • ^8*f O^rbi^ 

tiiOQ Chtuivu^^ desctibed i^t Ve l8SI«S • - 

At th© altar were married the Prineeeaea Joaa imd i2Mj_ hndl 

Henry and £Ua(ib6th«o Jatiaary 18, 1486 1 © here were ofibred the appila of 
AprH^ 1285 ; here, whA Prince Sdwiurd made a Knight, two knights were stmed 
in the crowd, and th^ King swore him and his nobles on the two gciden swans that 
were carried up in procession, to avenge John Comyn and oOhqaer Scotland; Here 
Kenry V. offered the trappings of his oonrsers on his return ftom Prance, to he oon» 
^rted into vestments. Here, August 11, 1381, the Ccmstable Of the Tower aiid Sir 
Atilph Parren slew a squire who had fought at Nijara, and a monk who eudeavoared 
to siive him, before the Prior’s stall i os in 1380 Wat ^leris mob slew a man before 
tlie Shrine. Here Abbot Weston celebrated mass In armour, when Sir T. Wyatt was 
mai*cliing on London ; and afterwards silenced his opponents in a fsaions disputation, 
saying, “ You have the word, but we have the sword."— ►Walcott’s Mixndhook^ 

The Nave has almost every variety of memorial — sarcophagus and statue, bust and 
■*>ras», tablet and medallion, mostly modern. Immediately behind the memorial of 
/ox, on the left, as the visitor enters the great ;^6Stmi door, are a marble bust of Sir 
James Mackintosh, and busts of 2iachary Macaulay, Tierney, and other public unni. 
In the southern aisle of 'the Choir, letiding to the Nave, is Biid’s monument to Sir 
Cloudosley Shovel, personifying ** the brave, rough Eugli^ Admiral" by a periwigged 
beau, which was so justly complained of by Addison and the pious Hr. Watts. Oppo^nite 
is Bchues’s bust of Dr. Bell, the founder of the Madras System of Education ; and near 
’t is the monument to Thomas Thyjiue, of Longleat, Wilts; he was shot in his coach, at 
t ^ s end of the Haymarket, Sunday, Feb, 12, 16S2, as sculptured on the tomb. Here, 
too, is a fine bust, by Le Swur, Sir Thomas Bichard*son, Lord Chief- Justice {temp. 
Charles I.); and a bust of Pjisquale de P«ioli, the Corsican chief. Here, also, are 
the moTHiinents to Hr. South, the \\itty prebendary of the Church; Dr. Bushy, 
master of Westminster School ; and Dr. Isaac Watts, buried in BuiihiJl Fields. 

In the two side arches of the Choir s<Teen are the monuments of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and James, first hlarl Stanhope; both designed by Kentv and executed by Rysbraek : 
Newton’s is charaotcrizcKl by the celestial glob©, with the course of the comet of 1G81, 
and the genius of Astronomy above it. In the screen nichcuiaro atatues of Edward the 
Confessor, Henry III., and Edward I., and their respective queens. 

In the Nave north aisle is a weeping female, by Flaxman, to the memory of George 
Lindsay Johnstone — a touching memorial of sisterly sorrow. One of the few old 
monuments here is that to Mrs. James Hill — a kneeling figure and sheeted skeleton, 
and the mottoes : “ Mors miln lucrum," and ** Solus Christus mihi sola salas." Near 
the above is tlie Parliamentary figure-groiip, by Westmacott, to Spencer Perceval, the 
Prime Minister, shot by Bellingham, in the lobby of the House of Commons, May 11, 
1812; the assassination is sculptured rearward of the figures. Here also arc several 
interesting monuments to heroes w’ho have fallen in battle ; as, Colonel Bringfield, 
kilkd by a cannon-shot at Hiimilies whilst remounting the great Duke of Marlborough 
on a fresli horse ; the three brothers Twysden, who fell in their country’s service in 
three successive years; Captains Harvey, Hutt, and Montagu, who fell in Lord 
Howe’s victi;ry of June 1 ; Sir liicliard Fletcher, killed at St. Selawtian ; and the Hon, 
Major Staiihcu)©, at Corunna. Here, too, is a plain Uiblet to Banks, the sculptor, R.A. ; 
a monument to Sir Godfrey KTiclIer, the |>atnter, by Rysbrack, after Sir Go^rey’s own 
design. Pope furnishing the epitapli ; Kneiler is buried in Twickenham Church. To- 
w urds the middle of the Nave are the gravestones of Major Kennell, the geographer ; 
and I’iiomas Telford, the engineer ; and near Banks’s tablet is buried Ben' Jonson, his 
^ffin set on its feet, and originally covered with a stone inscribed O rare Ben 
Jonsc>n !" By his side lies Tom Killigrew, the wit of Charles the Second’s eOQrt ; and 
opposite, bis son, killed at the battle of Almanssa, in Spain, 1707* In the north ai>le, 
too, is a large brass to the memory of Sir Robert Wilson, the soldier and politician, 
and Dame Jemima, his wife ; with figures of a mediaeval warrior in coat of mail, and 
of a mediaeval lady, under canopies ; and below are two groups of seven boys and seven 
girls! Side by side are memorials of Robert Stephenson, the engineer, and John 
Hunter, the surgeon, removed hero in 1852, from the Church of St. MaHinVin-tiie* 
Fields; the memorials are of polished granite, inlaid and bordered with brass. 
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Om the ilirartr lUibr U W the Utigbt Hon* William 

PitAi it ooat 6800^.9 then tbe Im^gwt turn ever voted ^ Ckvemment fixr a natumal 
monument. To tbe left lealai^ marble Aonument to Xinrd Hol]mi4^ BaUy» B JL^ 
erec^ by public eubaoriptiou in 1848 1 deeign— tbe prison^boiiee m Death, with 

three poedo flgnree in lamentation, baadHvlievi on the two nn3 the wbole^nr^ 
mounted by a ookweal bust of the deceased Lord^ia, perhaps, we finest aioldtecttttal 
and scolptaral oomhloation in the Abbey. e 

We nbw riea^ the ibndi tower of tm western firont^ used as the Consistory ConrL 
and Cbapel fi>t BCora^ 

In tbe imuih aisle of the Nave^ opmmenolng from the west, is the tomb of Captain 
Coroewall, who fell hi the iiea^fight ofiT Toulon, 1743; this being the first monument 
voted by J^liament for naval services. 

Kext is the statue of the Right Hon. James Graggs, the friend of Pope and Addi- 
son ; and Bird’s bust-monnment to Congreve, the great dramatic poet, erected at the ex- 
pense of Henrietta Duchess of Marlborough, to whom Congreve, ** for reasons not known 
or not mentioned,” bequeathed 10,000/. Among tiie noticeable personages Interred 
here, without memorials, is Dean Atterbury — ^the place his own previous choice, being, 
as he told Pope, ** as far from kings add k&esars as the space will admit of also Mrs. 
Oldfield, the actress, buried in a very fine Brussels-laco head, a Holland sldft, with a 
tucker and double rufiiea of the same lace, a pair of new kid gloves^” &c. ; to which 
Pope thus alliides 

** Odfoufi I in woollen ! ^twonld a saint provoke, 

(Were the last words that poor Nareissa s[>oke) t 
2<io, let a charming cliintz and Hriissola lace 
Wrap my cold Hroha and shade inj lifeless face; 

One would not, sure, he fri^htAil when one’s dead— 

And — Betty, ^ive this cheek a little ^ed.’* 

Eastward is the sculptural burlesque deservedly known as **the Pancake Monument,” to 
Admiral Tyrrell, with its patchy clouds, coral rocks, cherubs, harps, palm-bmncheB, and 
other allegorical absurdities. Between three successive windows arc the monuments, by 
Roubiliac, of Lieut.-Gen. Hargrave, Maj,-Gen. Fleming, and Mai^bal Wade, all in the 
conventional school of allegory. Next are a good bust, by Bird, of Sidney, Earl of 
Godolpliin, chief minister to Queen Anne ; alto-relievo and figures to Lieut.-Col. 
Townsend, killed by a cannon-ball at Ticonderago, in his 28th year ; and a monument, 
by Bushnell, to Sir Palmes Fuirborne, governor of Tangier, with inscription by Drydeii. 

^ We now reach the tomb of Major Andre, who was executed by the Americans as u spy 
in 1780; his remains were removed here hi 1821 : the bas-relief shows Andr^ as a 
prisoner in the tent of Washington, with the bearer of a fiag of truce to solicit his 
pardon. Tliis monument was put up at the expense of Ge<»rge 111.; the heads of 
the principal figures have been several times inisehievously knocked off, but as often 
restored. The new pulpit, on tbe north side of the Nave, was designed by 8cott, 
mid executed by William Farmer. Its sculptural details are as follow : • • ‘ 

The pulpit is composed principally of maflrnosian limoetoiio from the Mansfield Woodhonse quarry. 

It is octiijjcoiiiil, with a capping of red Devon marble. Tbe comice is ornan>enlcd with leaves and 
Cowers of the columbine. At the angles are figures of tbe four Kvangclists and of St, IVtcr and 
8t. I’ttul under canopies. In one panel is the face of our Lord, in while marble, well soiilpiurcd by 
Monro. In the other panels are lozenges containing circular medallions of mosaic work in different 
coloured marbles. 1 he capping of Iho strii^ whieb runs round the bottom of the panels is of grey 
J^erbyshire marble } the string is ornamented with First Pointed foliage. The pulpit w supported on 
columns of iievoushifo marble at tbe angles, and a larger one in the eoniro ; the capitaTs being of Karly 
Pointed character. The columns of the staircase are of the same. The figures of the Apostles are well 
earv^ The nave has been fitted for special Sunday services. 

Tho Jerusalem Chamber^ adjoining the south tovrer of the Western front, is now 
used ..s the Chapter-house, Its northern window has some stained glass, temp^ 
Edward III,; and here hangs the ancient portrait of Richard II, in the Coronation 
ehair. In the Jerusalem Clminber died Henry IV., brought from the Confessor's 
Shrine in the Abbey in a fit ot apoplexy, March 20, 1413. Being cwriotl into this 
Cliamber, he asked, on rallying, where he was ; and when informed, he replied, to use 
the words of Shakspearc, founded on hlstarv— 

** baud be to God ! ‘wen here my life must end t 
It hath becu prophosied to mo many years, 

I should not die out in Jcrasalcfit.’^ « 

Xing Xttfrg /K., Part S, act fv. M.4 
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liert* tlio bod>’ ot* L\>n^reve lay in state, before bis pompous funeral, at which noble- 
men bore the x>all. Here, too, Addison la| in state, before his burial in Henry Vll/s 
Chapel, as pictured in TickoU^s elegy : — 

^ Can I for^t the dismal night that gATe 
My aoul's oest part ior evor^o the grave f 
Hoir silent did hU old ooropainona tread, 

'By midnight lamps, the manslMis of the dead t 
Cnrough breathing statues, then unheeded things | 

Tlirough rows of warriors, and Ibrough walks of kldgs,** sMi 

The Chapier^house, an exquisitely beautiful speetmen of medissval ClotWc afchltee* 
ture, was originally built by Inward the Coni^Kxr; tto existii^sr ^ 

of Henry III. Fabric-rolls and other papers discovered 1^ Mr^ Burtt have proved 
the very important fact that the Chapter-house^ 'which is the latest part of the work 
of Henry HI., was finished ready for glasing so early as 1263; and a Phriiament was 
held here in 1264* The Chapter-house was the most usual place of meeUng of the 
House of Commons through the Middle Ages, until the dissolution of the Collegiate 
body of St. Stephen had put the Royal Chapel of the Plantageoets at the disposal of 
the Legislature. Originally lent by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster fbr the 
casual use of Parliament, the building was quietSy appropriated by tbel'udors after the 
reaa<m of the loan had passed away* Room was wanted for recces, and the Chapter- 
house provided a tempting expanse of wall space* So the rich tile floor was boarded 
over, and thereby lucidly preserved ; the traceried windows were gntted and walled 
up ; the vaulted roof was demolished by some builder, aft^ Wren had refused the job, 
and the whole interior choked with recesses and galleries equally concealing wall- 
painting and carved-work. Mr. Scott thus gives the details : 

It is an Sotagon of 18 feet diameter, and bad a vaulted roof, which was supported hy a central pillar 
about 35 feet high. It is entirely of PiR beck marble, and consists of a central shaft, snrroimcItHl by eiglit 
subordinate shafts attached to it by three moulded bands. The capital, though of marble, Is mo^rt richly 
carved. The doorway itself has been truly a noble one. It was double, divided by a single central 
pillar and a circle in the head, whether pierced or containing sculpture cannot be ascertained, as it is 
almost entirely destroyed. The jambs and arch are mMmificent. The former contains on the outer side 
four large shafts of Purbeck marble; their caps ore ox the same materia), and most richly carved, and 
the Hp.aces between the shafts beautifully foliated. The walls below the windows are occupied by 
arcade d stalls, with trefuiied heads. The nvo which occupy the eastern side are of superior richness mid 
more deeply recessed. Their capitals, carved in Purbeck marble, are of exquisite beauty. The spandrels 
over the urcit are diapered, usually with the square diaper so hreqiient iii the church, but in one in- 
stance with a beautifully executed pattern of roses. One of the most remarkable features in the C'hajiter- 
hr>use is the painting at the back of the stalls. The general Idea represented by this painting would 
apiiear to be our Lord exhibiting the mysteries of the Redemption to the heavenly host. lu the central 
cornpartinent our Lord sits entlwoncd ; His hands are held up to show the wounds, and the chest bared 
for the safue purpose; above are aiigeJs holding a curtain or dossol, behind the throne, and on either 
side are others bearing the iiistruiocnts of the Passion. The whole of the remaining sraces are fiJJcd 
by throngs of cherubim and seraphim. The iormer occupy the most important position, and are on 
the iarge scale. And on one of its sides is a statue callra ^*8t. John,’* said to be one of the oldest 
sculptures in the Abbey. This was a beautifully-decorated bollding, with painted waUa and eolouied 
and gilded arcades, and high arched windows in seven of its sides, now sadly obeenred. 

^ The ^restoration of the Chapter-houee has very properly been undertaken by the 
Government, under the direction of Mr. Scott. Beneath the present building, the 
w'tilJ.s of which are 6 feet thick, is a crypt with walls of the enormous thickness of 17 
feet. From a straight joint which sepi^rates the lower wall into two concentric por- 
tions, Mr. Scott is of o])inian that the bulk of the subteminean masonry is of the date 
of the Confessor, the foundation hxwi ng been cyilarged for the new chapter-house of 
King Henry which was coeval with the Sainte ChapeJlein Paris. The crypt is called 
the Cliapel of the Confessor, but is part of the original Norman church. The crypt 
contains an altar, a pi.s(*iua, and aumbry. ‘ The outer walls are of a great thicknesa, 
and solid masonry. There are no indications, as is the case in many crypts, of iron . 
rings for the suspension of lamps. Here is the Library of the Dean Chapter, 
|al)oiit 11,000 volumes): it was formed from the monks^ parlour by Dean Williams^ 
whose |)ortrait hangs at the south end. The great treasure of the place was William 
the Conqueror’s Domesday Book,* in excellent condition, from searchers not being 

• On the night of the burning of the Houses of Parliament, In 183S, Sir Francis Pa'grave and Doan 

Ireland were standing on the roof of the ('hapter-houee, looking at the fire, when a sudoeD gust of wind 
■eemed to bring the flamcii in that direction. Sir Francis implored the Doan to allow mm to carry 
J)om^»day Bffok and other valuable records into the Abbey, but the Dean answered that he could uol 
think of doing so without first applying to Lord Melbourne or the Board of Works! 
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allowed to touch the text, or writing. Here, too, were Clement the Seventh's Golden 
Bnll, conferring the title of Defender of tke Faith on Henry VIII. ; a treaty of per- 
petual peace between Henry VIII. and Francis 1., with a gold seal, 6 inches diameter, 
said to be the work of Cellini ; the originalewills of Richard II., Henry d’"., Henry VIII, ; 
and the Indenture between Heniy VII. •and the Abbot of Vfestminster, a glofious 
specimen of miniature-painting and velvet binding, with enamelled and gilt bosses. 

C^oi9^#.---Sotttb~'lie four of the early Abbots of Westminst^. Here is •• Long 
Meg,** a slab of bine marble, traditionally the gravestone of twenty -six monks ^hfl 
died of the Fl^ue ia 1349 , and were buri^ in one grave* Here is a tablet to William 
Lawrenot, whi& reob^: 

** gtort-haad he wrote: his Flowre in prime did fade^ 

: And hasty Death Sliort*hand of him hath made. 

Well oooth he Nv^bers, and well mosurid Land; 

Thrs doth he now that Grovd whereon yov stand. 

Wherein he lyes so Geometrieall t 

Art maketh some, hvt thvs will Hatyre all.** 

This quaint conceit is in the North Walk; where also are«the graves of Spranger 
Barry, the actor, famous in Othello ; ^d Sir John HawkiniH who wrote a History of 
Music, and a Life of Doctor Johnson. 

East Walk : medallion monument to Bonnell Thornton the Connoisseur**), inscrip- 
tion by Joseph Warton ; monument to Lieut -Gen. Wither^ with inscription by Pope, 
** full of commonplaces, with something of the common cant of a super hcial satirist ’* 
(Johthson) ; tablet to Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey (d. 1678,) buried in St, Martin*s-in- 
the- Fields; graves of Aphra Behn, the lady dramatist Charles I.); and Mrs* 

Bracegirdle, the fascinating actress. ^ 

West Walk : bust and alto-relievo, by Banks, R.A., to William Woollett, the engraver, 
buried in Old St. Pancraa’ churchyard : tablets to George Vertue, the engraver ; Dr. 
Buchan, who wrote on ** Domestic Medicine;** and Benjamin Cooke, organist of the 
Abbey, with the musical score of ‘♦the Canon by twofold augmentation** graven 
U]x>n the slab. 

In the Cloisters, too, are interred Henry Lawes, the composer of the music of Comus, 
and “one who called Milton friend ;** Tom Brown, the wit; Thomas Betterton, who 
“ ought to be recorded with the same respect as Roscius among the Romans ;** Samuel 
Foote, the actor, and dramatist ; Aphra Behn, above-mentioned, Thomas Betterton, 
Airs. Bracegirdle, Samuel Foote, Mrs. Yates, Airs. Rowe, and Mrs. Cibl>er, all well-known 
‘ professors of the dramatic art ; so that the Cloisters may be termed the Actors^ Corner, 

Here is a wall mopumeut, with this inscription : — 

“ Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey, Kt. 

being loFt on the 4 Id. Octob. 1679 
was found five days after 

murdered after a most cruel and barbarous manner. 

History will inform you further.** 

At the entrance of the Little Cloisters is Litlington Tower, built by Abbot Litling- 
ton, and originally the bell- tower of the Church :* the four bells were rung, and a 
suiall flag hoisted on the top of this tower (as appears in Hollar’s view), when great 
meetings or prayers took place in St. Catherine's Chapel ; pulled down 1571. The bells 
(one dated 1430, and two 1598) were taken down, and, with tw^o n<?w bells, were 
lumg in one of Wren's a^estern towers. Litlington Towner was restorcil by its tenant, 
A1 r. R. Clark, one of the choir, who also erected in its front the original Gothic en- 
trance to the Star-Chamlier Court, and its ancient iion bell-pull. 

Mi. Scott has recently discovered an old hall of the date of Abbot Litlington, n<^ 
doubt the hall of the Infinnarer's house, and probably used by the convalescent patients. 
The garden now called the College Garden, w^as originally the Infirmary garden. 

There are preserved several models of churches, one of which is the model con- 
structed by Sir Christopher Wren, in the reign of Queen Anne, of his proposed 

* An author of the fourteenth century says; “At the Abbey of St. Peter's, Westminster, are two 
belts, which over all the bells in the world obtain the precedence in wonderful site and tone.* We road 
also, that In the monasterye of Westminster ther was a foyr yong man which was blynde, whom las 

monks hadde ordeyned to nrnge the beliys.** % 
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alteration of the Abbey Cliurch, by erecting an elevated spire on the centra 
We believe that the other models are those ^of St, Mary^s and St, Clement s in tne 
Strand^ St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, and St, John’s, Westminster, Here are also, it le 
■aid, some models by Kbubiliac. ^ 

JjSiijfw?.— In 1784 tc^k place the ** Commemoration of Handti,” in tiie Abbey Navei 
and similar festivals in 1785-6-7, and 1790-91 ; and in 1834 eras a ITonr Days’ Festival, 
' commencing June 24, when King William IV., Queen Adelaide^ nnd the Princess 

t iotoria, were present 

•• It is full fifty yean since I heard last 
Handel, thy solemn and divinest sindn 
Roil tlirough the long nave of this mllar^d fane, , « , 

Kow seeming as if scarce a year hau |>aas’dL" — IF. IUks JBaieM#, 

Oct. 28, St. Simon and St. Jude. Anniversary of the birth of Thoinae I'allw cele- 
brated ; his Catliedml Service performed at morning prayere. Tallis was organist to 
Henry Vlll., Kdvvard VI., Queen Mary, and Elizabeth. 

Or(fa?is , — Tlic small oxgan, the oldest, was repaired by Father Smith, in 1694 : tins 
or^aii is represented in tlie prints of the Choir of the Abbey, at the coronation of 
James 11., in Saiidford’s Jtool' of the Coronaiio^u It was placed under one of tiio 
• a re lies on the north side of tlio Choir, and had a small projecting organ-Iofb over the 
Stulls. The larger organ, built by Sehreider, who succeeded ^ohmidt, about 1710, as 
organ -builder to the Royal Chapels’, is a very tine instrument. Mr. Turle’s «cet)m- 
puninient of tlio Choral Service is quite a model of that kind of organ playing.”— 
A. Short Account of Organs, 1847. 

Tombs, — The nninerous specimens of early Italian decorative art make Westminster 
Abbey tUc^riohest church north of the Alps. The tomb of William de Valence is staled 
to be a French work, probably e5^.*cuted by an enameller from Limoges. Laliarte, in his 
IfandbooJc of the Arts of the Middle Ages, after quoting a document cited by Mr. 
Albert Way, which tells us that an artist of Limoges, ** Magister Johannes liimovi- 
census,” was employed about the year 1276, to construct the tomb and elfigy of IV'altcr 
de Merton, Bishop of Oxford, says : — ** This curious monument was despoiled of its 
enamelled metal at the Reformation, but tliere still exists in England an evidence of 
the high repute in wdiicli the enamelled work of Limoges was held, in the effigy of 
M'iJliuni de Valence, in Westminster Abbey. There can be no doubt that this curious 
portraiture w^as jiruduced by an artist of Limoges.” The effigy is of wood, overlai<l 
with eitamellcd and engnived copjier, and inciudes an enamelled shield displaying 
twenty -eight bars, alternately argent and azure, diapered ; or, rather, ornamented • 
with inlaid scroll-work; and having nineteen martlets, displayed around the 
circumference of the shield. Mr. Scott observes : — 


Takinif the tombs of the Confessor, of Henry HI., and his dani^hter, and of young do Valence, In 
cnnnexiuii with tlie pavemeut before the hi^h altar, aiid that of the ConfeB8or*s Chapol, i sboiiKi doalit 
w^iether— I will not way any church nortli of the Alp»-*hut, I may almost say. wnother any country 
north of^the Alps contains Mieh a mass of early Italian decorative art; indeoo, the very artists em- 
l>io}Cil iippear to liave done their utmost to iiicfcaso the value of the works they were bequeathing to 
us, by giving to the mosiiie work the utmost possible variety of pattern. 

I'he tombs at Westminster have Ijeen at least spared from the band of the early 
restorers, if not from the destroyers, llic earliest tomb erected after the completion 
of the new Choir was that of the beautiful little^lumb prmcess^ daughter of Henry III., 
who diet! 1257, in her fifth year. 

Painted and Stained Glass, — (Ancient.) North Aisle of Nave, figure, eaid to be 
Edward the Confessor ; South Aisle, given to the Black Prince, Edw'aid HI., and 
Richard II. See also clerestory windows east of Choir, east win^w of Heniy VIl.’s . 
.Chapel, and Jerusalem Chamber. — (Modem.) Great west window, the Bfttriarehs ; 
large rose window. North Transept, Apostles and Evangelists — noble mass of brilliant 
colour and delicate stone tracery ; marigold window in South Transept (pat up in 1847), 
figures nearly three feet high ; also windows above Henry VII/s Chapel, and in east 
end of triforium. The lost original tracery of the great rose windows of the Tran- 
septs has he< n imaginatively restored from the pattern of some encaustic paving-tiles 
still remaining in tlie Chapter-house. Amongst the recent works set up in the Abbey, 
must be mentioned, too, a small painted glass window, in the East Aisle of that Tran-, 
sept, by Lavers and Barruudf commemorative of Vincent NovoBc^ musical composer i 
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the subject is St, Cecilia. is the Stephenson memorial — a window filled with 

stained glass^ by Wailes : in the body are^ represented some of the greatest archi- 
tectural and engineering works ; and above these, at the top of the window, are in 
five- foil, bust-portraits of eminent engine^. Robert Stephe^n A placed in^the 
centre ; above, his father, George Stephenson ; on one side, Thomas Telford ; on the 
other, John Sxneaton ; and below these, James Watt and John Rennie. The archi- 
tectural works represented are bordered with ornamental tracery, and consist of, oi^ 
the one half of the window, the Ark, the erecting of the Tabernacle, the first Temple, 
the second Temple, and Menai Bridge ; and on the other half, the building of Nineveh, 
the Treasure Cities of Egypt, Aqu^uct near Pygro, the Colosseum at Rome, and the 
High-Level Bridge at Newcastle. 

MetaUworh.^YhevQ are five examples of metal-work remaining in the Abbey 
Church* These are the grille at the top of the tomb of Queen Eleanor, lately rein- 
stated by Mr. Scott; the railing round Archbishop Langham’s effigy; that at the 
west end of the Chantry of Henry V.; the brass or copper gates ot* Henry VI 1. *8 
Chapel; and the beautiful brass grille round the tomb of the latter King. The 
inctal-work that protected the tomb oA Queen Philippa, that ** most gentyll quene 
of Edward III., had previously kept guard round the tomb of a bisliop in St. Paurs 
C'athcdral ; this and the^ailing of Edward I/s are, however, lost to ns. In 1822 the 
Dean and Chapter ordered the removal of most of the railings around the tombs; 
although some of the metal-work then taken down has been discovered in the vestry. 
Across the Transept, looking north, new ironwork has been put up from the designs 
of Mr. Scott. The gate and the grille is for the most part of wrought iron; it is 30 feet 
in length on each side, and was executed by Potter, for the sum of 700/. • 

Brasses , — There are still fifteen Brasses in the Cffiurch : the principal are in the 
Chapels of St. Edmund, St. John the Baptist, and PM ward the Confessor. 

The present conservating architect of the Abbey is Mr. George Gilbert Scott, R.A. 
The following are the principal Admeasurements 

iVflt’tf.-— liongth, 166 ft.; breadth, 38 ft. 7 in. ; height, 101 ft. 8 in.; breadth of aisles, 16 ft, 7 In. ; ex- 
ireiuc breadth of nave and its aisles, 71 ft. 9 in. 

Chmr. — Lfii^h, 155 ft. 9 In. ; breadth, 3s ft. 4 in. ; height, 101 ft. 2 in. 

Longth of l>oth, inehiding ('hoir, 203 feet. 2in. ; length of each transept, 82 ft. 6 in.; 
breadth, ineludiiig both aisles, 84 ft, 8 in. ; height of south transept, 105 (t. ft in. 

Inferior, — Kxtreme length, from western towers to the piers of Jlenry Yll.'s Chapel, 383 ft.; ex- 
treme length, from western towers, ineludiiig Henry Vll.'s Chapel, ftll ft. o’in. 

A>/«?rwr.— Kxtreme length, exclusive of Henry VII.'s Chapel, 416 ft. ; extreme length, inclusive of 
Henry VIPs Cluipel, 630 ft, ; height of western towers, to top ot pinnacles, 22ft ft, 4 in. 

Ilenrp Vi/,'s Chapel, JCxtenor , — Length, 1 16 ft. 2 in.; extreme breadth, 79 ft. 6 in. ; height to apex 
of roof, 9ft ft, ft in. » height to top of western turrets, loi ft, 6 in. [Jnteriffr.) — Nave : length, 103 ft . o in. ; 
breadth, 35 ft. 9iu. ; .height, 69 ft.Tin. Aisles ; length, 62 ft. 6 in. ; breadth, 17 ft. 1 in. j height of west 
window, 45 ft. 

AJmUaion , — The Abbey is open to the public between the hours txf 11 and 3, generally ; and in sum- 
mer, between 4 and 6 in the afterii<ion. Thero is no charge for admission to the Na\o, T rnnseijt, .and 
Cloisters; but the fee for admission to view the Choir ami ChapeJs, imd the rc^t itf the AbWv, is (j^/. 
caeh person, with the attendance of a guide. The entraptc is at Ports’ Corner. The u<iinission-money 
was originally 15rf. each person, when it usually pro»luced upwards of 1500/. per aiiiiuni, mostly distri- 
buted among the minor canons, organists, and loy-clerks. 

Tlie Chapter ie composed of a Dean and eight Canons ; there are six minor canons, 
twelve hty vicitrs, and twelve choristers. There are two daily services — choral — and a 
weekly celebration of the Holy Communion. The capitular revenue was, in 1852, 
80,667/.; and the expenditure on the fabric in fourteen preceding years, €9,949/. 

** In Westminster Abbey,” observes Horace Walpole, “ one thinks not of the build- 
ing : the religion of the place makes the first impression.” One more walk through 
its aislee was the dying wish of the exile Atlcrbury. Westminster Abbey or 
Victo y were tho watchwords which firctl the heart of Nelson himself. From the^ 
design dt applyiu(^ the Abbey property, under the care of Sir T. Wroth, to tho repairs 
of Hi. Faurs, on tho dissolution of the bia^hopric, came tho cant proverb to rob Peter 
to pay Paul. The fbllowing is from a thoughtful and eloquent paper by Dean Stanley : 

Tho Abbey of Westminster owes its traditions and its present name, revered in the 
bosoms of the people of England, to the fact that the early English Kings were interred 
within its walls, and that tlirough its asK)ciation8 our Norman rulers learnt to forget 
their ibreign paternity, and to unite in fellowship and attbetion with their Saxon 
faUow-citiaens. There is no other church in the world, tcxccpt, perhaps, the Kriinliu 
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at Moscow^ with which Royalty is so intimately associated. There our Sovereigns are 
crowiieii and buried under the same roof, Whereas in Russia the coronation takes place 
in one church, the marriage in another, while a third is reserved fbr the reception of 
the dead. It wUs in /.he reign of Henry .'(II. that the Abbey began to assume that 
national character which now belongs to it so fully. The third Henry was the first 
thoroughly English <Kiiig after the Conquest-— that is to say, the first who was born 
Iw England, and who never resided in Normandy. The Abbey never possessed a 
bishop^s throne, except for a short time in the reign of Henry VIII., and so was not a 
cathedral in the ordinary sense ; but from the time of Edward I. it always contained 
the Coronation Chair, in which is fixed * the fatal stone of Scone.' This throne, wh;ch 
gives to the Abbey the constructive diameter of a c;atbedra1, has never since the time 
of the first Edward been removed from tlie church except once, and that was in tl»e 
time of Oliver Cromwell — so jealous were the people of monarchical attributes and 
privileges.” The Dean tlien traces the burial-places of our Kings and Queens from tlie 
time of Henry -II I. to Elizabeth’s reign; ** after the death of the latter, tombs ceased to 
lie erected in the Abbey to the memories of Sovereigns. This was owing to the pecu- 
liar course of succession, for none of the morilirchs from the Tudors to those of the 
Hanoverian dynasty had any peculiar interest in honouring the names of their prede- 
cessors. The second George was the last of our Kings who wasrburied in the Abbey ; but 
another of Royal blood, though of a ditlerent dynasty and a different country, bad found 
his last resting therein — the Duke de Montpensier, younger brother of Louis Philippe.” 

Alore striking thau the edifice and its general associations are its personal monu- 
ments and contents. Here, for example, beyond a doubt, lies the body of the Con- 
fessor bimc^lf, like the now decayed seetl from which the wonderful pile bus grown. 
Around his shrine are clustered ^lot only the names bnt the earthly relies of the prin- 
cipal actors in every scene of our history. No less than seventeen of our Kings, from the 
Confessor to George II., and ten of our Queens, lie within the Abbey, amid statesmen, 
poets, divines, scholars, and artists. ** It has,” says Mr. Scott, " claims upon us archi- 
tects — I will not say of a higher but of another character, on the ground of its in- 
trinsic and superlative merits, as a work of art of the highest and noblest order; for, 
though it is by no means pre-eminent in general scale, in height, or in richness of 
sculpture, there are few churches in this or any other cxmntry, having tlie same exqui- 
site charms of proportion and artistic beauty which this church possesses.” 

On Dec. 28, 1865, being the Feast of the Holy Innocents, and just 800 years since ^ 
the defeat ion of the Abbey by Edward the Confessor, the Dean and Chapter com- 
memorated the event by specif services and the celebration of the Holy Communion. 
The sermon, elo<;|uently descriptive, was preached by tlio Dean (Dr. Stanley) from 
John X. 21, 22: **And it was at Jerusalem, the feast of the de^cation, and it waa 
winter. And Jesus wtdked in the temple in Solomon’s porch.” 

•• The vhole of the music wo* selected from coinoosons who either in the past or present were connected 
with the Abbey — nantely, Thomas Tallis, wh5 died in 1585, or^^anist to Henry Vlll.; Henry Purcell, 
or;.(nnist of Westminster Abbey, who died in 1696, and was buried in the north aisle ; William Croft, 
organist of Westminster Abbey, who died in 1727, and was also buried in the north aisle; Qeor^ 
predcriok Handel, who died iu 1759, and was buried in the south transept; BcaJamin Cooke, orgnimt 
of Westminster Abbey, who died in 1793, and was buried in the west cloister ; J. L. Urownsmith, John 
Poster, and Montem iiiimithj vicars choral; and James Tnrle, organist, all of Westminster Abbey. The 
words of the hymn for the iniroit, comraeiiciiifir ** Hark, ihe s^jund of holy voices,’* were written by Dr. 
Wordsworth, (^non and Archdeacon of Westminster, and the tune for it, entitled “All Saints,’^ woe 
composed by Mrs. Frere, niece of the late Bev. Temple Frere, Canon of Westminster. 

CiiAPEJC. Royal, St. James’s Palace, is situated on the western side between the 
Colour Court and the Ambassadors’ Court* It is oblong in plan, with side galleries, 
^the Royal Gallery being at the west end. 

The 8U()crb ceiling, painted by Holbein in 1540, is one of the earliest specimens of the new style 
Introduced by him into Kngland. The rib-mouldings are of wooden frame-work, suspended to the rtnA 
atxive ; the panels have plaster grounds, the centres displaying the Tudor emblems and devices. The 
subject is gilt, shaded boldly with bistre; the roses glazed with a rod colour, and the arms emblazoned 
in their proper colours ; leaves, pointed dark green, ornamented each subject ; the general ground of 
the whole was light blue. The mouldin;n of the nbs are pointed green, and some are gUt; the under 
side U a dark blue, on which is a small open running ornament (esmi in lead), gUt. Tlie ceiling lias 
undergone several repairs, iu one of which the blue ground was painted white. In 1836, when ihe 
cliupel was enlarged under the direction of Sir Robert Smirke, the blue ground was discovered, as were 
likewibe some of the mottoes in the small panels; thus, “stbt nixv vattxi Bxvaxo^ mn 6 — ir. a. 

VlVAT. BSX. l&la. DISV. KT. MO. uiotT,” Ac. 

Divine Service ia peribmed liere u« at our Cathedralii, by the genilotnen of the choir. 
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and ten choriaters (boys), Tho establishment consists of a Dean (usually tlie Bishop 
of London), the Sub-Dean, Lord High Almg^ner, Sub- Almoner, Clerk of the Queen’s 
Closet, deputy-clerkil, chaplains, priests, organists, and composer ; besides violist and 
lutanist (now slnecnres), and other officers ;eand until 1833, there was# “Confessor to 
tho Royal Household," Each of the Chaj^ains in Ordinary prfaches once a yeaiPin 
tlie Chapel Royal. The hours of service are 8 a.m. and 12 noon. ,^Tbere are seats for 
tlie nobility, admission-fee 2tf. George III., when in town, attended this Chapel, when 
a nobleman carried the sword of state before him, and heralds, pursuivants-at-arms,^ 
and other officers, walked in procession; and so persevering was his attendance at 
prayers, that Madame d’Arblay, one of the robing-women, tells us, in November 1777, 
the Queen and family, dropping off one by one, used to leave tho King, the parson, 
and His Majesty’s equerry, to “ freeze it out together." In this Chapel were married 
Prince George of Denmai'k and the Princess Anne ; Frederick Prince of Wales and tlie 
daughter of tho Duke of Saxe-Gotha ; George IV. and Queen Caroline ; and Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert. Before the building of the Chapel Buckingh*im 
Palace, Her Majesty and the Court attended tho Chapel Royal, St. .James’s. Tho 
silver candelabra and other altar-plate^are magnificent. The fittings of the Cliapel 
and Palace for the last royal marriage cost 9226/. The Chapel is sup^josed to be the 
same building that was used when St. James’s Palace was first founded os an Hosjutal 
for fourteen leprous femafes. 

In the Liber Niger Domue JRegni {temp, Kdward IV.) Is an ordinance naming “rhildron of the 
Chapello vig. founden by the Ring's privie cofferca for all that longetb to their appcrellc by the liands 
and oversyghte of the deane, or by the master of song assigned to tcoche them such being the origin 
of tho present musical establishment of the Chapel Royal. Ordinances were also issued for the imprete* 
ment ofhoye tbr the royal choirs : in 1660, the master of the King's Chax>cl had license “to take up from 
time to time children to serve the King's Chapel/' Tusscr, the “ Husbandrie" poet, was, when a boy. 

In Elizabeth's reign, thus impressed for the Queen's Chapel. ThcDentlcmcn and Children of the (liapci 
Royal were the principal performers in the religious dramas or Myeterieei and a “master of the 
children,** and “singing children,'* occur in the chattel establishment of Cardinal VVolsey. In 15H3, the 
Children of tho Chapel Royal, aflerwards t ailed the Children of the Kcvcls, were formed into a eompany 
of players, and thus were among the earliest performers of the regular drama. In 1731, they perf irmed 
Handers FMher^ the first oratodo heard in England ; and they continued to assist at oratorios in Lent, 
so long as those performances maintained their ecclesiastical character entire. 

“Spur-money,** a fine upon all who entered the chapel with spurs on, was formerly levied by the 
choristers at the doors, upon condition that the youngest of them could re]>eat his gamut ; if he fi’iiJccI, 
the spur-bcarer was exempt. In a tract dated 1698, the choriskTs are reprieved for “ hunting after spur* 
money ;** and the ancient Cheque-book of the Chapel Royal, dated 1022, coniains an order of the Dean, 
decreeing the custom. “ Within my recollection/' wrote Dr. Kimbault, in lvS5<>, “ the Duke of Wcliing- 
ton (wlio, by the way, is on oxcelfent musician) entered the Royal Chapel ‘ booted and spurred/ and 
was, of course, called upon for the fine. Ilut his Grace calling upon the youngest chorister to rept at 
his gamut, and the * little urchin* failing, the impost was not demanded/* — and Querie«, No. 30. 

ClTAPEL Rotai*, Whitehall, the Banqueting House of the Palace, designed by 
Inigo Jones, commenced June 1, 1619, finished March 31, 1622, cost 14,940/. 4.9. !</. 
The above hall was converted into a Chapel in the reign of George I., wlio, in 1724, 
appointed certain preachers, six from Oxford and six from Cambridge Urnversit,^, 
to preach in successive months on the Sundaysj at a salary of 30/., through the year. 
Tho edifice has, however, never been consecrated as a Chapel, wiiich fact was 
mentioned in the House of Commons by Sir Robert Inglis, several years ago, when 
it was proposed to use the Hall as a picture-gallery. It was shut up in 1829, 
and remained closed till 1837, durinfj^ which interval it was restored and refit fed, 

^ under the direction of Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. The lower windo\^^ were then 
* closed up, the walls were hung with drapery (14(K) yards of drugget), and the fltKir 
carpeted, to remedy the excessive echo. The Guards formerly attended Divine Service 
.here; they now attend at tho Chapel in Wellington Barracks, St. James’s Park ; and 
tlie gal' ry in which they sat at Whitehall has been removed. The organ originally 
placed here was sold by order of Cromwell, and is now in Stanford Church, Leicester- * 
shire; the present organ is of subsequent date. The hall is exactly a double cube, 
being 111 feet long, 55 feet 6 inches high, and 55 feet 6 inches wide. Over the prin- 
cipal doorway is a bronze bust of James 1., attributed to Le Sccur;^ above is the 
organ -lofb, and along the two sides is a lofty gallery. Above the altar were formerly 
placed eagles and other trophies taken from the French at Barossa, in Egypt, and at 
Waterloo; but they have been removed to Chelsea Hospital. The Whitehall ccilirg 
is divided into panels, and painted black, and gilded in pq|ts. These are lined with oil 
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pictnres on ctiuva% painted abi^d by Kttbons itt }6d5» it Is ibr'-BOGO/#, by eom* 
mission from Cbarles There are nm% compartments j the larjj^t in ttie <^tre^ 
oval, contains the apotheosis of James I., who is trampUng on the gtobep^and abont to 
fly on the wingp of 4nstice (an eagle) tO(^henven.’*^ On the two hmg sides of it 
great IHezesy with g6«iis> who load shearer of corn and fruits te cewdages drawn by 
lions, bears, and rams s each of the boys measures 9 feet. The northernmost of the 
largo compartments represents the King pointing to Peace and Plenty# ^bracing 
1 Minerva, and routing Rebellion and Envy j at the south end (the altar) the King is on 
the throne, appointing Prince Charles bis successor. The four comer pictures are 
allcgorictd representations of Royal Power and Virtue. The whole are best viewed 
from the south end of the apaj*tment. Dr. Waagen considers these pictures to have 
been principally executed by the pupils of Rubens: they have undergone n*stora* 
tions: in 16S7, under the direction of Sir Christopher Wren; and about 1811, by 
Cipriani, n’lio was paid 2000/- Vandyck was to have painted the sides of the 
lianqueting House with the history and procession of the Order of the Garter. Divine 
Service is performed in the Chapel on Sundays, Saints* Days, &c., the gentlemen and 
choristers of the Chapels Royal executing the musical service. The Maundy is dis- 
tributed in this Chapel on the day preceding Good Friday, Maundy Thursday, — (Ben 
ALM:o 2 fRY, p. 7.) The Royal closet is largo and massive, situated on tlie right-hand 
side in the centre of the Chapel, opjKmite the pulpit. King* VN’iJliani IV, ami Queen 
Adelaide often attended this Royal Chapel, and it is said that the King was Iicre pre- 
sent for the last time at a public service only six weeks before his death. The Royal 
closet is doscrilKfd in the reports as being within a few feet of the si>ot on which King 
Charles I. was executed. This is hardly correct; for, according to a meniorandiiin of 
Vertuo, dU a print in the library of the Sotnety of Antitpniries, through a window be- 
longing to a small building abutting from the nortli side of the present Rauqueting 
House, the King stepped upon the scailbld, *Mvliich was equal to the landing place of 
the Hall within side.” The Boyln Lteclures, foiimled by the Hon. liobert Royle for 
proving the truth of the Cliristian religion against notorious infidels are »ornetinu‘S 
delivered in the Chapel Royal, For many years these lectures were delivered in the 
City churches, where scarcely half a dozen pci*soris could be obtained to listen to them. 
The preachers are enjoined to perform the office following : — To preach eight sermons 
in the year for proving the Christian religion against notorious infidels — viz.. Atheists, 
Theists, Pagans, Jetvs, and Mahometans, not descending lower to any controversies 
that are among Christians themselves.” 

Chapei. Royal, Savoy, in the rear of the south side of the Strand, occupies a site 
granted by King Henry III,, in 1245, to Peter Count of Savoy (hertcc its name) on his 
arrival to visit his niece Queen Eleanor, It was afterw'ards ]>os8essed by Edmund, Earl 
of Lanciister (1267), and John of Gaunt, during whose tenure of it the palace was 
destroj’ed; after winch, being inherited by his son, Henry IV., it was vested in the 
Crown as part of the Duchy of Lancaster, and thus acquired its peculiar dignities and 
privileges as a Royal manor. An Hospital was erected in the Savoy under tlie will of 
Henry VII., ami in the reign of Henry VIII. a perpetual Hospital was incorporated. 
This was one of the institutions declared to be illegal In the 1st of Edward VI., and it 
was given up to the King. It w'as rc-establiehed in tho fourUi year of Philip and 
Mary, but was converted into a military hospital and marine Infirmary In the reign of 
Charles II., and shortly afterwards was used as a barrack. The was;, there- 

fore, declared to be dissolved in 1702, 

Strjpe, in hit edition of Stow*s Survey^ 1755, says: **In the year 1687, SoliOols wete set op and 
ordained here at tho Bavuy ; the masters whereof wore Jesuits the classes soon oonslstod of 400 boys, 

' about one-half of whom were Protestants ; the Utter were not required to attend mass. All were taught 
gratis, buying only their own pens, ink, paper, and books; and in tesriiing no dUilnction was mode, 
nor was any one to be persuaded fh>m the profession of his own religion ; yet ikty were generally siieccss- 
fiil in promoting tho Roman religion. The Schools were, however, soon disNolved npoii the ceasing of 
tlie government of King James. And the clock that was made for the nae of ^ Savoy School, was 
boui^t and set* op upon a gentleman's house in Low Layton. Ilie CoRm gave rise to many othcT 
schools in the fnetr<^)is : the Blue Coat School, in St. Marj^et's, IVestoihislef; is one these. There 
U a contemporary ballad, entitled ** Bel tglotis Reiiques; on the Sale at the Savoy, 0|^n the JesrnU 
breaking np their School and Chapel."-^l*]intt>d In Jfoitt and Queries, 8nd S., No. lA Jan. 1856. 

* Btibens^t origh^ sketch is in the Natlona] Oalleiyi Traiidgar-sqiiarib 
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Sevora! parfions of note are burled here, and bad figure lYmnuTucnts. Among them 
waa One, in tbo chancel, of Sir JRobert Doj^'glas and his lady (seveoteenth century). 
In a i^inted figure of a lady kneeling — Jocosa, daughter of Sir Allan 

Apeley* Meatanenit of the Tourer, sister Hutchinson. ^In the western wall, 

near the adtarplece, was an omamentnl recess, in the back of wlacb Ym been efiigies 
incised in brass; and near this uras a small tablet to the memory of Anne Killigrew, 
daughter of one of the Masters of the Savoy, and niece to the welfiknown jester. This 
was the lady deWibed by Dryden as A grace for beauty and a muse for wit/^ 
Over the door was a small kneeling figure, with a skull in her hands, inscribed Alicia 
Steward " A recumbent figure was, it Is thought, improperly named the Countess 
Dowager of Nottingham. Here, also, is a brass over the grave of Oawin Douglas, who 
translated Virgil; and here rest George Wither, the poet, without a monument; the 
Karl of Feversharo, who commanded King James Il/s troops at the Battle of Sedgmoor ; 
and Dr. Cameron, the last person who suffered for the Rebellion of 174*5, to whom 
was erected a marble relief tablet by his great-grandson, in 18^16, " one hundred years 
after the Battle of Culloden.*' Hero, also, was placed a tablet to the memory of 
Richard Lander, the traveller in Africa ; and in the burial-ground is the tomb of 
Hilton, R.A., the historical painter, wlibso works were barely appreciated in his lifetime. 

In the Chapel was a monumont, rather sumptuous, eroeted, about 1715, in honour of a merchant; the 
sole statement of the epitapliawas, that he had bequeathed &l. to the poor of the Savoy Prefintd, and a 
like sum to the poor of the parish of St. Mary-lc-Strand ; while at the side, and occupying about half 
tlie brcjMlth of the marble, the money was expressed in figures, just as in a page of a Icdiror, with iincs 
single and double, perpendicular and, at the bottom, horizontal ; the whole being summed up, and in 
each lino two cyphers for thUlings and one for pence. The epitaph concluded, ‘^which sum was duly 
paid by his executors/* 

The Savoy was last used as barracks and a prison for deserters until 1^19, when 
the premises were taken down to form the apprdheb to Waterloo Bridge. The 
roadway to the Bridge from the Strand, or Wcllingtoii-street and Laiieaster-place, 
covers the entire site of the old Duchy-lane and great part of the Hospital, We see 
the river front of the Savoy in Hollar's prints and Canalotti's pictures ; and Vertue's 
ground-plan shows the Middle Savoy Gate, where Savoy -street now is; and the Little 
Savoy Gate, where now arc Savoy-steps. Ackermann published a view of the ruins as 
they were in their last condition, before they were swept away. The pulling down of 
the mins, in 1816, when the chapel was left isolated, was a work of immense labour, 
60 massive, was the masonry. Not the least amusing incident was that of the gamins 
picking out the softest parts of the Royal palace walls and cutting them into heurtli- 
* stones to clean hearths and the steps before doors ! 

The CHiapel is a parochial benefice in the gift of her Mnjesty, in right of her Duchy 
of Lancaster; it was endowed by Henry VII., and the incumbent to this day receives 
an annual fee by Royal warrant. The interior dimensions of tlie chapel are 90 ft. by 
24t ft.; its style English Perpendicular, late and plain, e-xcept the ceiling, which was 
rich and coloured, and one of the finest pieces of carved work in the metropolis. • 

It was wholly of oak and pear tree, and divided iflto 13S quatrefoil panels, each enriched with a 
earved ornament sacred or historical. The panels numbered twct\ty-three in the length of the chupel 
and six in its width. Ten of the ranges had each a sliield in the centre presenting in high relief some 
leatare or emblem of the Passion and Death of the Saviour ; and all devised and arranged in a style of 
which there are many examples in sacred editices in the fUR^nth and sixteenth centuries. The piuiela 
throughout the rest of the ceiling coutained bearings or badges indicating the various families from 
which the Boyad lineage was derived, and mor^partiomarly the alliances of the house of Lancaster, each 
panel being surroundw by a wreath richly blaxoned and tinted wItJi the livery colours gf the difTerrnt 
families. For a long series of years they were hidden under repeated coats of whitewash, but in 3si3 
Mr. John Cochrane, a bookseller In the Strand, having been appointed cliapcl warden, brought his 
antiquarian fcnowled^ to bear on the neglcoted ceiling, and it was restored. 

The Savoy baa a certain literary aspect : all Proclamations, Acts of Parliament and 
Gazcvces, ns^ to issue from the ^yal Printing-press established in the precinct ; anda 
there Puller, lectured, if be did not write bis Worthies. It was in the Chapel, also, 
that the memorable Conference between the Episcopalian and Presbyterian divines oii 
the Book of Common Prayer was held in 1661. Here many of the bishops were con- 
oecrated, and among them WiUon, Bishop of Sodor and Man, by Archbishop Sharpe, 
in 1698 ; and among those who have held the benefice was Dr. Anthony Horneck, 
the favourite diaplom of King William HI. 

The Savoy precinct became os notoidoaa foe thieves wd beggars, as for the lomsb 
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t!ie sick, and the vagabond, who considered thomselvea privileged to claim snccuur 
from the Master of the Hospital of the S^voy, an office which was much covct^, and 
which Cowley struggled inelFectually to obtain. While the Dutch, (terman, and 
hVeuch congregations inet quietly within t^e precinct, a fhvour which was originally 
owing to Charles II., fill sorts of unseemly ^marriages were celebrated by the "Savoy 
parsons,** there being five private ways by land to this chapel, and two by water. The 
Rev. Mr. Wilkinsourthe fether of Tate Wilkinson, the actor, for performing the Illicit 
vseremony, was. informed against by Qarrick,and the x^verend goititeaiui wiw.tranaport^* 
A letter to Lord Burleigh in 1581, as to an outbreak of rogues, stately "the chief 
aurserie of all these evell peoffie is the Savoy, and the brick kilnes near Bdington/^ 

The Chapel was built, in 1505, of squared stone and bouldei^ with a low bell-tower 
and large Tudor windows ; and, standing in a small burial-ground,: amid a Aw trees 
and evergreens, it resembl^ tbeebureb of a rural hamlet ; it was iXL that remained 
of the HospitaL Thither John, King of France, was brought prisoner from Poictiew 
by Bdward the Black Prince; and there, in his "antient prison,** King John died. 
The chapel was originally dedicated to the Saviour, the Virgin, and St. John the 
Baptist ; but when the old church of St. Marv-le-Strand was destroyed by the Pro* 
tector Somerset, the parishioners united them&lves to tlie prerinct of the Savoy, and 
the chapel, being us^ as their church, acquired the name of St. Mary-le-Savoy, 
though before the householders beyond the precinct were permitted to use it as their 
parisli church they signed an instrument renouncing all claim to any right or property 
in the chapel itself. There is a tradition that when the Litnrgy in the vernacular 
tongue was restored by Queen Elizabeth, the chapel of the Savoy was the first place 
in which the service was performed. 

The Chapel Royal was restored chiefiy through the instrumentality of George IV. 
Tlie interior was destroyed by fire, but was repaired at the expense of Queen Victoria^ 
in 1843 ; the fine ceiling was restored and emblazoned by Willemeiit, by whom it has 
been ramutely illustrat<^ Mr. VVilleincnt also reglazed the altar-window. In the 
lower centre was a figure of St. John the Baptist; the side compartments contained 
emblems of the other Evangelists ; and in other parts were the ducal coronet, the r<'<l 
rose of Lancaster, and the lions, also fleurs-dedis of the Plantogeuct esoochoon, and 
over all the inscription — ^‘^This window was glaz»^ at the expense of the congregation, 
in honour of God, and in gratitude to our Queen Victoria.** The altar-screen, said to 
have been the work of Sir Reginald Bray, was restored by Mr. Sydney Stnirke, in 
1813. In July, 1864, the Cliapel was again destroyed by fire, save the walls; tlie 
fine altjir-screen and window, the carved ceiling, and many of the old monuments, 
were entirely consumed. It has been rebuilt at a cost of about 6000/. (it was 
insured for 4000/.), under the superintendence of Mr. Sydney Smirke; the roof has 
been eniI>eUished much after the di*«ign of that whicli was destroyed, but different 
in detail; the great window over the altar has been magnificently painted, and a fine 
Grgan*erected at the southern end of Chapel. Over the window is a Latin inscrip- 
tion to the effei;t that it was presented by the inhabitants of the precinct in 1843, 
destroyed with the chapel in 1864, and restored by Queen Victoria in memory of the 
Prince Consort in 1865. A beautiful font has been contributed by Mrs. Do Wint, a 
parishioner ; a carved oaken pulpit of chaste design has been presented by another 
p rishioner, ^r. Bui^css, of the Strand. The l^nefice is a " peculiar ;** building uncon- 
secrated ; clergy unlicensed. Her Majesty pays every current expense belonging to 
tiio chapel, its officers, and services. 

On the Sunday following Christmas-day it has been c*istomary to place near the 
door a chair covere<l with a cloth : on the chair being nn oratigo in a plate. This 
curious custom at tlie Savoy has not been explained* 

St. Alba,v thb Mabttb, Baldwin’s Gardens, Oray 8 **Iim-laii 0 , was built and 
endowed at the sole ex|>ense of Mr. Hubbard, M.P, The site was given by I.onl 
f-o?gh: Butterfield, architect; consecrated Feb. 20, 1863; iheohoir entirely for the 
parishioners of the district. The church comprises a clere^ried nave and a chancel, 
b(ith with aisles, and a saddle-back tower at the west end. The building is of brick, 
with stone, alabaster, and t^rra-cotta dressinga. Externally, the bricks are of the 
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ordinary stock brick character^ with very slight bandings of red ; and internally, red 
and yellow bricks are disposed in patterns mixed with stone; the latter being orna- 
niented with incised scroll-work filled in with bhick m&stic. The use of constructiy/) 
polychrome, and the absence of carving,sare characteristics <ff thoaedidcc. At the 
west end is a narthex, or Galilee porch, supported by an arch*of imposing spari^and 
heiglit, and lighted by a noble west window* Here, according ^ the custom of the 
early churcbest are the north and south doors* The Chancel is approached by two 
steps, and the altar is raised on a platform considerably higher* Over it is a larg^ 
marble enriched, let into the walL The chancel walls are lined with alabaster, 
banded with tile, and omameated with niello work. On the flat east end, above the 
second story^ Is a series of panels filled with ten water-glass pictures, designed by 
Le Strange tifom Our Lo^’s life, the central place being occupied with a picture of tlie 
Annunoiatton, Alow wroaght-lron screen separates the Nave from the Chancel; and 
lofty iron pardoses divide the chancel from its aisles. The columns of the clerestory 
here, as in the Nave and in the arcading against the north and south wqjils of the aisles, 
are of red terra-cotta, in short lengths* The roof is of wood, ornamented with colour. 
The font has a rich character in desigiyind form, and in the coloured stone of its inlaid 
work. In the Chancel is a brass lectern* The pnljiit is of oak, simple in d(?sigri, on a 
pedestal of stone and terra cotta. The entrance to the belfry story is by a staircase 
opening into the churcti at the centre of the west wall : over the door is inscribed, 
** I believe in one baptism for' the remission of sins,*' under a sculptured bas-relief 
of the Last Supper. Incense and the vestments are used. Here is a tenor bell, one of 
an intended peal of eight. Near the entrance of the church is placed a drinking- 
fountain. The whole cost of the church, without the pictures, is about 15,0(^f. 

St. Ai3A»^s, Wood-street, Cheapside, is stated to iSivo been named from its belong- 
ing to the monastery of St. Albans. Stow thinks it to be at least of as uiitiont 
standing as King Adelsbine the Saxon (925 to 941), who, us the tradition says, had 
his house at the east end of tjiis churcli,’^ and which gave name to Adel-strect. 
Maitland suppot'os the church to have been one of the first places of worship built m 
London by Alfred, after he had driven out its destroyers, the Danes. It was rebuilt 
by Inigo Jones, but destroy eil by the Great Fire, and again rebuilt by Wren in 
1G85, Gothic, as the same was before the PirtV^ wuth clustered columns, flat pointed 
arches, and boldly groined roof. To the right of the reading-desk, within twisted 
^cnlumns, arches, Ac,, and in a frame richly ornamented with angels sounding truini)ets, 
Ac., is an hour-glass, such as w^as common in churches in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, “ that when the preacher doth make a sermon, he may know the hour 
passeth away the hour-glass frame and the spiral column upon which it is mounted 
are of brass. Butler, in Hudibras, has : 

As girted Urethreii preac*hiiigby 

A carnal Hour-glass do imply.*— Canfo 3, v. 1061 , and Note, 

The exterior of the church is ill designed, and has a pinnacled tow^er 92 feet high. 
The whole was restored in 1859, by G. Gilbert Scott, architect* The interior is 
wainscoted with Norway oak. One of the St. Alban’s rectors. Dr. Watts, who died 
in 1619, assisted Sir Henry Spelmau^^iu his Glossary, and edited Matthew Faris’s 
Jtlistoria Major, • 

AiiLHAiibOWS BAHKll^a, at the cast end of Great Tower-street, so cidletl from having 
belonged to the Abbot and Convent of Barking, in Essex, narrowly escaped the Great 
Fire, w>*lch burnt the dial and porch, and vicarage-house. The church contains a 
curiousiy-carvod communion-table, font-cover, and screen with altar- wreaths ; and some* 
funeral brasses of early date, among the best in London. Tlie headless bodies of 
the poet Surrey, Bishop Fisher (More’s friend), and Archbishop Laud, who were exe- 
cuted on Tower Hill, were interred in Allhallows Church and churchyard, but have 
been removed for honourable burial. The body of Fisher was carried on the halberds 
of the attendants, and interred in the churchyard. 

There has been published, by the archsaologist curate of this parish, Berk^nae 
Churcke Juxta^Turrim — collections in illustration of })ie architecture and monu- 
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uicnts, notices of vicars* &c. Much of the church is Perpeuihcnlar ; the chancel- 
window is late Dcxx)rated. The whole buiU|jng bad a narrow cacrifie at tlic tSreat Fire; 
jTor, as Pepys records* the dial and porch were burnt, and the hre there ipumched. 

' Mr. Leyborne, ta>Strypt^ B. li. p. 86. rolntca that ever agaiaat the wall of ParkinfiT < InirohyanJ. a 
andflamentable actadent by gunpowder In U4^ manner. At a »bip-ehaiidiei' s, upon Jan. 4. b 


fiad 

16 ni, 
and in the 


Bireei «nu in oouk aiivys; aiiy w 4.uc iiuui.«^ v* - - — - 

Jbe known, for tho next house but one was the liose Tavexn, a house never Ikt Uine of hM 

tun of company; and that diw the parish dinner was at the bouse* And In three «M*f<>ardaj|rs aftw 
, they continually foundheads, arms, legs, and half bodies, 


.besides 


many whole o^fes, not so much as their clothes singed. In the dti^ng, stnin|rs to rMat^ 
theimstress of the Rose Tavern sitth^ in her bar, and one of the drawers atsindlng by the Iw a sidc^ 
with a pot in his han4 only stifled with dust and smoko; their boefles being pressrrM whole by m^ia 
of great timbers falling across one another. Next morning there wae found on the upper loads of 
Barbing Church, a young child lying in a cradle, as newly laid in bed, neither the onira nor the cranlii 
having the least sign of any fire or other hurt. It was never known whoee Child It wi^ one 

of the pe^h kept It as a memorial ; for in the year 1666 (eays the nsmtor}, I saw the child, tso 
be then a proper maiden, and came lo the man that had kept her aO that tjrm<^ where be was drinking 
at a tavern with some other company th»i preaent. And no told us idie was the difld that was so round 
in the cradle upon the church leads, as afbresaid* According to a tablet which bung benealh the orgnti 
gallery of the onurdi, the quantity of gunpowder exploded in this catastrophe was twenty^ieven barrels* 


A 1 XHAXI. 0 W 8 , Bread-street, was built bjTWren, in 1680: the old ebureh. In 
which Milton was baptized, w‘as destroyed in the Great Fire, but the register preserves 
the entry of the poet^s baptism* Here was buried Alderman ^ftichard Reed, who r<j- 
fusing to pay to " a benevolenox^** levied by Heni^ VIII,, ivas sent to serve as a soldier, 
**both he. and bis men at bis own charge,** in the Northern wars. Reed was taken 
prisoner by the Scotch, and was glad to miike his peace with the King, and purchase 
ins ransom at a heavy rate* Laurence Saunders was ret*tor of this parish in 1553, In 
Queen MTiry*s reign he preaclu^ most zealously against Romtsh errors, and was im- 
prisoned fifteen months, degraded Feb. 4, 1555, and next day was carried to Coventry, 
where, on the 8th, he suffered murfcyrdcni. 

** There are but few residents in the imrisb, which is chiefly fllled with warehouses, 
nearly every one of which has a padlock on the door on Sunday. The congregation 
usually averages nine l—Mackeson, 


AllhaI/LOws the Great aeb Less, Upper Tbames-street, built in 1683, has a 
richly carved oak rood-screen the whole width of tho church. It was manufactuTtnl 
at Hamburgh, and presented in the reig^ of Queen Anne to tlie church by llunso 
Merchants, who formerly resided in this iiarlsh in considerable numbers* 

William Lielifiekl was Rector in 1440. Ho compased during his ministry 30S3* 
sermons, which were found in his own handwriting, after his dc^cease* Pepys speaks of 
Allhallow's the Great as one of the first churches that set up the King*s Arms before the 
Restoration, w'hile Monk and Montague were as yet undecided. Theodore Jacobson, 
the .architect of the Foundling Hospital, is buried here. 


• AllWallovts, Honey-lane, a smiill parish church, in the ward of Cheap, on the site 
of Honey -lane Market ; it was destroy^ in tho Great Fire, and not rebuilt* Here 
was buried John Norman, draper. Mayor, 1453, “the first Mayor that was rowed 
to Westminster by water, for before that tliey rode on horseback.**-^ (Sfoto.) 
Thomas Garrard was Rector in 1537, and having circulated forbidden theological 
books, was attainted by Parliament, and burne<h in Sinithfleld, 1540. 

ALnHALLOwa, Lombard-street, destroyed by the Great Fire and rebuilt by Wren ■ 
in 1BD4, contains an exquisitely-sculptured white marble font ; carved figures of Time 
and Death, in wood, besides a carved curtain, which seems to bide foliage behind it. 
The churchyard was closed in the cholera year, 1849, and laid out as a garden* 

In 16S0, one Peter Symons left 3A 2s. 84, to the parish of Allhallows, In order that, after a sermon 
and the usual morning servioe upon Whit-Sunday, a penny and a pacikat of plums should be iriven to 
sixty boys belonging to Christ's Hospital. Each lad receives a new penny and a packet contnining 
nhout a quarter of a pound of plums. Another version of the Will states the dlstrihuHon to ^ in tho 
Imrying-groiind in Old Bethlem to sixty poor people of the parish of St. Ilotolph, HUhopsgate. 1 ho 
penny luaves have increased to twopenny loaves, and the burial-grotind of Old Betblem has been Invaded 

years the loaves have been riven awav in the garden of Mr. Klwin. 
Oifts of bread, buns, ond money, from a hwal source, are also tlien given to ftie charity children, and to 
many of the j>oorer Inhabitants of the parish* 

4ALUALix>wa Stainjno, ^.Mark-lune, caenped the Great F^ro, and Stow thinks wna 
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called Stane church to distinguish it from others in the City of the same name^ built 
of timber. The tower and a portion of thereat end alone are ancient. The Princess 
Klizabeth, on May 19, 1554, after her release from the Tower, performed her devotionr 
In this church; and afterwards is said tohafe dined off pork and peat at the King’s 
Head in Fenchurch^street, where a metal ^'dish and cover useci on the occasion *are 
shown ; and. a commemorative dinner was held annnally on Elizabeth’s birthday, hut 
discontinued tt^y yean since. The churchwardens’ l^ks contain payments for ring-^ 
ing the bolW ^forjoye of ye execution of ye Queene of Scots:” also for the return of 
King James ftota ]^ver8ham ; an^ two days after, on the arrival of the Prince of 
Orange. In &e MMoty^Ijondon, published 1681, mention is made of charities 

; and that John Costin, a Qirdler, who dyed 1244^ 
gave the poio# df a hund^ quarters of chorooab for ever.” 

Broad-street Ward, is named •'of standing dose to 
the waU of t^e City.” (SiowJ) It was built in the shape of a wedge, east end broadest, 
by Dancer jun., 1765, and contains an altar-picture, painted and presented by Sir 
N, Dance, of P. da Cortona’s "Ananias restoring Paul to sight.” The parish books 
(commencthg 1455) record the benefactions of an " ancker,” or hermit, who lived near 
the old dmrch which escaped the Great Fire. Here is a tablet to the Rev. William 
Beloe, translator of Herodotus, and twenty years rector of this parish ; his successor in 
the living was Ardideacon Nares, so well known by his Glosaary. 

Ar,!. Saints BisnopSOATB, Skinner-street, a Gothic church, built in 1830, at the 
expense of Bishop Blomfield, when rector of St. Botolph’s. 

Alij Saints, Kennington Park, W. White, architect, complotetl in 1853, presents in 
its materials stone of various colours, Devonshire marl]^p, and different coloured tiles 
and brickwork ; in the clerestory, part of each window-head is filled with mosaic work, 
instead of being pierced ; and large squares of stained glass in place of the ordinary 
perishable quarry lights. This church owes its erection mainly to the munificence of 
the Rev. Dr. Walker, rector of St. Columb Major, after the model of whose beautiful 
church in Cornwall the church of All Saints is built. 

Alili Saints, Knigbtsbridge, in the Lombardic or Byzantine style, by Vulliamy, con- 
secrated 1849 : incumbent, tlie Rev. W. Harness, one of the editors of Slmkspcarc ; 
senior curate, the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, author of Memorials of JFesl minster, 1849. 

Axil Saints, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, built in 184G, in the Anglo-Norman style, 
lias a tower and spire 160 feet high, and upwards of 100 feet from the liody of the 
church, with which it is connectocl by a passage. 

AtjIm Souls, Langham -place, built by Nash in 1822-25, has been much ridiculed, but 
is suited to its angular plan ; the circular tower, surrounded with Ionic columns, 
has a Corinthian peristyle above, and a stone cone or spire ; it is well adapted to 
its situation, having the same appejxraiice whichever way viewed. The surface is 
fluted, and the point finished with metal. The interior is formed on the model of 
the older churches in the Italian style, and is divided ** by colonnades into nave and ” 
aisles : it contains an altar-picture by Westall, R.A., of Christ crowned .with thorns. 

All Saints^ Margaret-street, W. Butterfield, architect, was designed as a model 
church, in art-development, and "in strict conformity with all the distindtive tenets 
and limitations of the pure reformed church.” Tl»o first stone was laid by the Rev. 
Dr. Pusey, on All 6ainti^ Day (Nov. 1, 1850); and the conduct of the work was un- 
dertaken on his own responsibility by Mr. A. J. B. Boresford Hope, with a very limited 
number subscriptions, one of which, however, is stated to have been 30.000/. from 
an anonymous benefactor. The ground, which includes the site of Margaret-street 
Chapel, was purchased chiefly by Mr. Hope for 10,(X)0/. The church forms one side of 
a small oouri^ two sides of which are formed by houses (schools and clergy house), 
connected with the church, and the fourth side opens to Margaret-street, It consists 
of a nave and chancel, with aisles to each its length is 109 feet, its width 61 foot. 
I'he length of the nave internally is 63 feet 6 inches, and of the chancel, which is 
vaulted, 88 feet 6 inches. The external height of the building itself is 76 feet ; and 
that of the tower and spire, one of the noblest foaturu' in the desisrn, 227 "feet* 
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The style of the entire nniss is Early Middle Pointed, *•«»., the style of about A.i>. 1300 
'J'he material of the whole is red brick, shequered, in the church itself, by mosaio 
'^^Htterns of black brick, and courses of Danby I>alo stone ; in the collegiate buildinjifs by 
patterns of blndk brick, wliich is used, e.«p^ymlly above the window arches, with great 
1>olcliiess. The court w se^mrated from the toad by an iron screen standing on a low per- 
peyn wall ; the cntiy^nco is by a pedimented gateway, and immediately opposite a but- 
^ tress is converteil into a kind of churchyard cross. In its upjier part it is ornamented 
with a sculpture of the Annunciation; above that, it carries a metal cross at the height 
of 65 feet. The tower is at the west end of the south aisle. Its union and harmony 
u ith the spire, and tlio treatment of the belfry windows, are, beyond comparison, finer 
than the Marien Kirche of Lubcck. The decoration of the tower consists principally of 
courses of Danby Dale stone, edged by a bordcjr of black bi jic^k, and relieved by a 
chevron of the same ; mosaic patterns l>eing introduced. Tlie spire is broached ; it is 
covered with slates, and relieved with bands of lead, and carries a very noble metal 
cross. It is (J866) the highest spire in London, being more elevated than that of 
Bow Cliurch or St. Bride’s. 

Tlic interior is the most gorgeous in the kingdom, and the one in which eoclcsio- 
logieal teaching has been most studiously followed ; every part of it having been 
executed in accordance with med'ueval precc<lent and symlwlism. The Nave is dividcil 
into three bays, the south-western being inclosed so as toYorm a Baptistery, The 
clustered columns w'bich support the arches of the Nave are of polished Alwdecti 
granite, with plinths of black marble, and boldly foliaged Ciipitals of alabaster ; the 
spandrels of the arches are inlaid with coloured stones and encaustic tiles in go^»mefrical 
])4\tterns^ The roof is of woo<l in seven btiys, painted of a chocolate colour relicvotl 
with white and pricked out w’itii blue. The great Chancel an*h is of alabaster ; the 
wall alxjve is inlaid with black, white, and coloured w'ork, and has a large •^err^ss of 
glory,” in the centre. All the windows are of stained glass: the one of the south aisle 
and great window (the Root of Jesse) by Gerente of Paris, represent scriptund subjects. 
The clerestory windows are of geoinetriml xmtterns, by O’Connor. Tlie pnlpit is of 
coloured marble, and cost nearly 4<X)/. The floor is laid with ciicnustic tiles ; thevo 
are neither pews nor forms, but chairs are used. 

l^lio Chancel is mainly lined with alahjister and statuary marble ; the arches dividing 
the Chancel fix)in its aisles being filled with tracery of alabaster, resting on slmtls r»f 
dark red serpentine ; while on the ground- lino of the siinctuary beyond, these rich 
matcrmls are sculptured into canopied arcades, forming graceful sedilta. There is n«» 
east window, the entire end of the chancel above the altar being occupies] by a series 
of frtMsCo paintings by W. R. Dyce, R.A., on a diapered g«»l<l ground, and each in a 
csinopied frame of alabaster; the detached shafts ore of serffentine. In the lowest 
stage is ‘*the Nativity;” the Madonna, with the infant in her lap occupies the 
•centne ; whilst three of the Apostles are in panels on either side. In the middle 
stage in the centre is a representaiion ef ‘Hhe Crucifixion,” and the rest of the Apostles 
occupy the aide panels; the upper space is devoted to a large representation of 
** the Celestial Court, with our Ijord in Majesty in the centre,” the Saviour being 
seated in front of an elliptical aureole, around wdiich is a choir of angels, while below 
are Saints of the church, standing and kneeling in adoration. The upper portion of 
th(5 Clianed is decorated with geometrical and mosaic work, in coloured marbles. The 
roof, which is externally more elevated than the nave, is groined in stone ; the main • 
ribs of the arches and vaulting are gilt i the low screen, which shuts oflT the altar, is 
f alabaster and coloured marble. The floor is laid with encaustic tilev The Organ, 
divided into two parts, occupies portions of the Chancel aisles, tlie trackers passing und<?r 
the floor. The Baptistery (the ground-floor of the tower) is ornamented with polished 
icd granite, serpentine, and alabaster ; the font is of coloured marble, resembling in 
style the pulpit. The ceiling contains a figure of the emblematic pelican. Throughout 
the building is a rich display of Gothic brasswork. The grilles dividing the chancel 
from the transept are light and graceful ; the stalls are very unobtrusive and neat ; 
the holy table is of various precious woods. 

Mr. Butti'rfleUr* dcsian and intention evidently was to produce a whole proftisely but delicately 
Sfdoured, briglit xuid him i nous, foirvshing to ♦he eye, and satisfying (If It comes to be reflected upon) to 
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tlio mind- Tho key-note of the colour wiie to be struck by the lovely natural marbles so Iftr^rely used 
throujfhoiit the church; white was to be the foundaiion of the system, relieved indei?d and decorated, 
but never overpowered, by tho stronj^or and more decided hues, whether of niarldc, of paint, or of jfildinif, 
employed to surround it and give it force ; the result is admirable. The low marble screen, chiefly 
white and light brown marble ; the side arches nlled with tracery of serjllntine and alabaster full of 
manly strength and beauty ; the ma^iitlceiit alabaster reredos ; the generalise of alabaster and j#reen 
marble on the sides of tlio chancel, and alabaster and faintly coloured chalkstone In the groining, 
together with roost of the encaustic tiles and the woodwork, are Mr. butterfield’s- The pillars cariying 
the vaulting are of green Mona marble, with alabaster capitals. The alabaster ribs are completely 
covered with gold, and have the ofTect of btirs of simple metal ; the capitals of tho columns and large* 
masses of the reredos are covered with gold. The church is not absolutely large. The height of the 
roof, however, increased to the eye by tno use of white plaster between the carved beams ; the broad 
and stately arches; the large, bold, and bright patterns inlaid upon the walls ; all combine to create an 
impression of breadth and dignity altogether uncommon. The mingling of tho coloured bricks, tho 
white stone, the pink granite, and tho alabaster arches and capitals, Is very happy. The carvings of 
the capitals were long since remarked upon by Mr. Buskin, with perfect justice, as unequalled in modem 
times.->^Abridged firom tho Guardian^ 

The church is tho parish church of a “ Peel ” parish, formed, in 1849, out of the 
district rectory of All Souls% St. Marylebone, in the perpetual patronage of tho Bishop 
of London. Its present and first incumbent is tho Hev. W. Upton Hichards. The 
church was, in the main, flnislicd in 1^59, and is understood to have cost 70,000L 
One of our ablest ecclcsiologists, himself a leader among the exclusively Gothic 
arcliitects of our time, Mr. Q. B. Street, observes ;— ** Tliougb I have a rather large 
acquaintance with English and foreign works executed since the revival of Pointed 
Art, I cannot hesitate for an instant in allowing that this church is not only the most 
beautiful, but the most vigorous, thoughtful, and original of them alL^’ 

All Saiuts, Poplar-lane, India-road, was first built in 1650-5 1, by subscription, on 
ground given by tho East India Company, and was nearly rebuilt by them in#1776. It 
has a very good peal of ten bells. Here are monimicnts to Robert Ainsworth, the 
lexicographer; and Flaxnian*s sculpture in memory of George Steevens, the illustrator 
of Sliakspeuro j it is a bas-relief of Steevens earnestly contemplating a bust of our 
great Dramatic Bard ; tho poetical inscription is by Ilayley. 

St. ALTiiAaB, London Wall, escaped the Great Fire, and was rebuilt in the last 
century : it baa a porch with sculptured heads and pointed arches, stated to be a 
remnant of tho ancient Elsing Priory, Its registers record, within a few years, about forty 
l>ersoi)B in this parish who certified that they had been touched by Charles II. for the 
Evil. 

St. Anokkw’s, Canal-road, Kingsland-road, built of brick of divers colours, C. A. 
Long, architect, ha.s a recessed porch at the west end, and a square tower and zinc 
spire at tho cast; opened 1865. 

St. ANDitKW% Holborn, was rebuilt by Wren, upon the site of the old church, in 
16S6; the original tower (date Heiiry VI.), 110 feet high, was recased in 1704. It 
is one of tho best placed churches in Loudon : " for as tlie west end is nearly at the 
summit af IJolborn-hill, the foundation was necessarily continued tlironghout on this 
level to the east end in Shoe-lane ; so that the basement is there considerably elevated 
above the houses.’’ (God^vin.) The interior is rich in gilding and stained glass. 

The Organ was built firom the famous instrument constructed by Harris for the Temple Cliurch* 
part of which was sent to Christchurch Cathedral, Dublin, but was sold for 6(h)l., and is now in 
Wolverhampton Church. When Dr. Sa^heverell entered upon (he living of St. Androw’t, he found that 
the organ, not having been p:iid for, had, firom its erection in 1699, been shut up ; when Sachevercll, by 
a collection amongst his parishioners, raised the amount^ and paid for tho instrument. 

St. Andrew^s has been called the Poets’ Church,” from the sons of Song connected 
with t' * John Webster, the dramatic poet, a late contemporary of Shakspeare, U said 
to have been parish-clerk hero, but this is not attested by the register; Robert Savage* 
was christened here, Jan. 18, 1696-7 ; tho register records, Aug. 28, 1770, ** William ” 
(Thomas) " Chatterton,” with the -poet ” added by a later band, interred in the 
burial-ground of Sboe-lane Workhouse, now the site of Farringdon Market ; and in 
the churchyard lies Henry Neele, the gravestone bearing a touching epitaph written 
by him on his father. Among tho eminent rectors of the church were Hacket and 
Stillingfieet, afterwards bisliops ; and Sachevercl, the partisan preacher, who is buried 
in the Chancel. In the south aisle is a tablet -to John Fmery, tho comedian, d. 1822« 
Some of the ri^sters date from 1558. 
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St. Akdrkw's Undiskshaot, LeadeiiliaU-street, nearly opposite tLe site of the 
India House, is a Tudor chundi, befort^ whose south side was set up on every May- 
day morning a long shatt or May-pole, vrbich was higher than the <shurch-steeple. It 
was last raised ta ISlV, on ‘"Evil May-day^* ‘"so called of an insurrection made by 
apprentices and other young persons against aliens it was then hung on iron hooka 
over the doors anduinder the “penticos" of Shaft-alley, until 3rd King Edward VI., 
wdien one St. Stephen, a curate, preaching at Paul’s Cross, “ said that this shaft was 
made an idol, by naming the churcli of St. Andrew with tiie addition of " under-that- 
slmfl.’ ” Stow heard this sermon, and describes how the parishioners in the afternoon 
lifted the shaft from the hooks whereon it bad rested thirty*two years, sawed it in 
pieces, “ eveiy man taking for his share so much as bad lain over his door Und stall, 
the length of his house ; and they of the alley divided among them so much as had 
lain over their alley -gate ” (S'fote) : and thus was thb idol "" mangled and after 
burned.” llie present church, rebuilt 1520-1532, consists of a nave and tAvo side 
aisles, with ribbed and flattened roof, painted and gilt with dowers and shields. The 
Chancel has also paintings of the heaA'enly choir, landscapes, and buildings. St. 
Andrew’s has much stiuned glass; and a large epointed windo.v at the east of the 
Nave contains whole-length portraits of King Edward VI., Queen Elizabeth, James I., 
Charles I., and Charles II. The church was pewed soon %fter 1520. It contains 
many brasses, tablets, and monuments, the most characteristic of which is that of 
John Stow', author of A Survey of London (1598). This monument is of terra-cotta, 
and was erected by Stowe’s widow; it contains the figure of the chronicler, once 
coloured after life : he is seated at a table, pen in hand, with a book before him, and 
a clasped hook on each side of the alcove : above are the arms of Stowes Company, the 
Merchant Tailors’. * 

John Stow was bom In the parish of St. IMichaet, Comhlll, in the year 162S. There is abunilant 
proof tliat he was by trade a tailor. In 154P, he was dwcllinir near the well within Aldgate, now known 
as Aldgate pump ; where the BailiflT of Rumford was, to use Stowes own words, “executed upon the 
pavement of my door, where i then kept house.** Amidst tlie toils of business. Stow wrote hi« 
Vkroniclen^ his Annalet^ and his Surcey^ a “simple and unadorned picture of tendon at the close of tho 
10th and eonimeiieeinent of the 17th century j** besides other works, printed and inanuserint, which, to 
use his own words, “ cost him many a weary mile’s travel, many a hard-canied penny ana i>ouud, and 
many u cold winter night’s study.** He eiyoycd the patronage of Archbishop Parker, the fnendship of 
Larnortrdc, and tlio respect of Camden ; yet be fell Into poverty, and all he could obtain from his 
sovereign. James 1., for the toil <'f near half a century, was a lieeu«:e to heg I Stow died a twelvemonth 
after, on the Olh of April, 1605, in the parish of St. Andrew Unilershaft, and was buried on April H : but, 
ai't'ording to ^Maitland, in the year 1732, certain men removed Stow’s “ corpse, to way for another.** 
His eollcctions for the Chronicles of EvgUtnd^ oeeiipylng 01) quarto volumes, Ore bow in the liritish 
Museum. Of the various editions of tow's Survey ^ it may siifhec to commend to the reader *0 notice 
the reprint from the edition of 16U3, carefully edited by W, J. Thoms, P.S.A., 1843. 

In a desk in this church are preserved seven curious old books, mostly in black letter, 
with a portion of iron. chain attached to them, by which they were formerly secured 
under open cages. 

St. Andrew by tite Wabdbobe, iir Castle Baynard Ward, was named from its con- 
tiguity to the King’s Great Wardrobe, destroyed in the Great Fire, and rebuilt by 
Wren, in 1692. Here is a monument, by the elder Bacon, to the Rev* William 
Rornaine ; the bust very good. 

St. Andrew’s, Wclls-street, Marylcbone, built by Daukes and Hamilton, in 1845-7, 
is tine Early* Perpendicular, and bas a tower and spire 155 feet Idgh : the Anglican 
musical service is fully performed here; i^ats free and open. 

St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, was destroyed in the Great Kre, and tot rebuilt. It was 
pulled down with the Friars* Church, by Sir Thomas Cawarden, Master of the 
Revels ; but in the reign of Queen Mary, he being forced to find a chnreh for tlie 
inhabitants, allowed them a lodging chamber above a stair” (iSifoip). The parish 
register records the bur:ul of Isaac Oliver, the miniature painter ; Kat f^eld, the poet 
and player ; Dick Robinson, the player ; William Falthome, the engrav^. Van Dyck 
lived and died in this |)arisli; his daughter was baptized the day, her l&tuitrifms fiither 
died, December 9, 1641. 

St. Anne’s, Limehouse, built by Hawksmoor, pupil of Wren^ I7l2*24f at a cost of 
35,000/., has a tower, with four angular turrets^ and a mom lofty one in the centre^ 
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original and picturesque. At 130 feet high is the clock, put up by Messrs. Moore in 
1839: it is the highest in the m6tropol&, not excepting St. Faurs, and has four 
dials, each 13 feet in diameter ; the hour| being struck on tjic gre^t bell (38 ewK); 
inscribed : 

** At proper timoa my voice 1*11 raiae. 

Ana sound to zny subscribers* praise." 

The whole of the interior of the church, including a fine organ, was destroyed by am. 
Accidental fire on the morning of Good Friday, March 29, 1850; but has been judi- 
ciously restored. 

St. Akks’s, Soho, was finished in 1686, and occupies a spot formerly called Kemp’s 
Fields. It was dedicated to St, Anne in compliment to the Princess Anne of Denmark. 
The tower and spire were rebuilt about 1806 by the late S. P. Cockerell ; the clock is 
a whimsical and ugly excrescence. The interior is very handsome, and has a finely* 
painted window at the east end. In this church is a tablet to the nicmpry of Theodore 
Anthony Neuhoff, King of Corsica, who died in this parish in 1756, soon after his 
liberation from the King’s Bench Pria<^ii by the Act of Insolvency. The friend who 
gave shelter to this unfortunate monarch, whom nobles could praise when praise could 
not reach his ear, and who refused to succour him in his miseries, was himself so poor 
as to be unable to defray the cost of his funeral. His remains were therefore about to 
be interred us a parish pauper, when one John Wright, an oilman in Compt on-street, 
declared, he for once would pay the funeral expenses of a king^ which he did. The 
tablet was erected at the expense of Horace Waljiole, who inscribed upon it 

** The grave, neat teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves rnd kin^; 

But Thjeoook£ this moral learn'd ere dead; 

Fate pour'd its lesson on his living head. 

Bestow'd a kingdom, and denied liim bread." 

In the church is buried David Williams, founder of the Literary Fund ; and in the 
churchyard, William Haxlitt,the clever essayist. In the church are monuments to Sir 
John Maepherson, Governor-General of India, and William Hamilton, H.A., iminter. 

St. Akthont’s (St. Antholin’s or St. Antliiig’s), in Budge-row, at the corner of 
Siso-lane, is of ancient foundation, being mentioned in the twidfbli century. The 
church was rebuilt about 1399 and again 1513 ; and being destroyed in the Great Fire of 
, 16GG, was rebuilt by Wren in 1GS2, wlien the parish of St, John Baptist, Watling- 
streot, was annexed to tliat of St. Antholin. The interior lias an ov^al dome, supported 
on eight columns; and the carpentry of the roof is a fine specimen of Wren’s con- 
structive skill. The exterior has a tower rising directly from the ground, with an 
octagonal spire, terminating with a Comi308itc capital, at the height of 151? feet. In 
1559, there was established, after Geneva fashion,” at St. Antholiii’s, an early 
prayer and lecture, the bells for which began tp ring at five in the morning. This 
service is referred to by our early dramatists, and the preacher (a Puritan) and the 
bell of St. Autlin’s were proverbially loud and lengthy. The chaplains of the Commis- 
sioners firom the Church of Bcx)tland to King Charles, in 1640, preached here: and 
** curiosity, faction, and humour, ” drew such crowds, that on Sundays, from daybreak 
to nightfall, the church was never empty. The churchwardens’ accounts present (in 
an unbroken series) the parisl) expenditure for nearly three centuries. 

St. AnatrsTXKiiS’B, Watling-street, was destroyed in the Great Fire, and rebuilt by 
Wren, in 16SSL • The ancient clmrch stood near the gate that led from Watling-street 
into S*. Paul’s churchyard. In 1387 (*^ays Strype) was founded the fraternity of St.^ 
A listing in Wntling-street (corrupted from St. Augustine’s), who met in this church 
on the eve of St, Austin’s, and in the morning at high mass, when every brother 
ofiered a penny, afterwarils they were ready either ** at uuingier or at revele ” — to eat 
or to revel, as the master and wardens of tlie fi*ateruity directed. After the Great 
Fire, the parish of St. Faith -under- Paul’s (so called because a part of the crypt of 
that cath^hral was formerly their chuiHsh) was united tb St. Augustine’s. 

St. Bahnabas’, Queen-street, Pimlico, is a portion of a college founded on St. 
Banuibas’ Day, 1840^ induding schools and residential*] house for tlm clergy, upcm 
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frronnd presented by the first Marquis of Westminster* The buildings hre In the 
Early Pointed style. Cundy, architect; and the clmrdh has a CSaen-stone tower and 
afypB 170 feet higb> with a peal of ten bells, the gifts of as many parishioners. 
windows thronglKmt ara dlM with stained Aass by Wailea^ of Newcastle ; the su^ecte 
from the life of St. Barnabas. The open roof is splendidly printed ; the rood dividing 
the Choir from the Qhancel, and other fittings, are entirely of oak ; the lectern is a 
^mss eagle : the superb altar-plate, the font, illominated office-books, the corona lueis 
in the chancel, and other costly ornaments, are the gifts of private individuals. ^ Tlv^ 
funds were contribated by the inhabitants of the district of St* Paul. Knigbtsbridgs 
through the pious zeal of the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, the incumbent. Tbere^ is as 
organ by Flight, of great richness, variety, and power ; and full choral service is per* 
formed. Dui'ing the Anti-Papal agitation towards the close of 18S0, this church was 
more than once the scene of disgraceful interruption by intolerant mobs, who, but for 
tlie intrepidity of the officiating clergy, would have set aside the right to undisturbed 
worship. The church was consecrate^l by the Bishop of London, on St. Barnabas* Day 
(June 11), 1850. The clergy and services are maintained by the offertory, as there is 
no endowment. In 1849-60, sermons were preached here by the Bishop of London 
(Blom field), the Bishop of Oxford, Archdeacon Manning, the Begins Professors of 
Hebrew at Oxford and Cambridge (Dr. Mill and Dr. Pusey). Mr. Sewell (of Oxford), 
Mr. Paget, Mr. Grealey, Mr. Keble, Mr. P. Bennett, Mr. Kennaway, Mr. Neale, 
Mr. H. Wilbertbrce, Mr, Richards. Mr. B* Eden, and Mr. W, J. E. Bennett* Ihe 
mcient practice of singing the Litany at a faldstool, at the entrance to the chancel, 
has here been revived, and in all other respects the most approved Catholic usages 
have been /observed, in so far as they are applicable to our own ritual. The stons altar 
has been replaced by a woo<ien oOe, — a table, 

8t. Babnabas, Bell-street, Edgware-road. stands north and south.. Instead of east 
and west, owing to the peculiar form of the rite. Over the altar is a ineta! crews, 
affixed to the wall, bearing in its centre a circular mosaic representing the Lamb, on a 
gold ground. Above the Chancel arch is a figure of the Saviour seated, painted in 
fresco ; and the north window is of stained glass. A. W. Blomfield, architect* 

St. Bakthozomew by thb Exchaitgb, rebuilt by Wren after the Great Fire, 
mostly with tlie old masonry, was taken down in 1840 ; the tower was in eccentric 
taste, appearing via though the upper part had been blown down, and A door-w'ay or 
window -frame been left on each side. Here w^as buried Miles Coverdale. our first . 
translator of the Bible, whose remains were removed to St. Magnus* Church, London 
Bridge, on the taking down of St. Bartholomew’s. This church has been rebuilt in 
Moor-lane, Cripplcgatc, under tlie direction of C. R. Cockerell, R.A. The interior 
details are Tuscan; tlie altar-piece, pulpit, &c., are richly- carved oak ; and the com- 
munion end is lighted by a stained Catherine-wheel window. From the western door 
the whole interior to the east is discavered through a triumphal arch, formed by a 
novel and ingenious construction of the choir-gallery in fVont of the organ. 

St. Bartholomew the Great, in West Smithfleld, is part of the ancient Priory 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, founded about 1102, by Rahere. the King’s Minstrel, 
who became first I’rior. Originally, the church consisted of a low central tower, with 
four other towers, one at each of the angles of the edifice, and alt crowned with conical 
spires. Of Rahere’s church, founded as above, in the reign of Henry I., and finished 
alwut 1123, nothing remains but theCbolr. with an aisle or processton-path surrounding 
its apsidiil east end, the crossing (at the original intersection of the transepts), and one 
^bay only — the easternmost one— of the Nave. These remains are coeval with the 
naves of the cathedrals of Durham, Norwich, and Peterborough. The origitial length 
of St. Bartholomew’s setims to have been about 280 feet, and its breadth 60 feet — a 
little less than those of Rochester Cathedral. At the Dissolution of religious houses the 
Nave was pulleil down, and the conventual buildings were disposed of to various per- 
sons, Tlie Choir and Transepts were granted in 164i to the parishioners, for their use as a 
parish church ; and so remained till now — except that about the year 1628 the original 
tower was taken down and a new one built of brick. The Nave is supposed to have 
originally extended to the hcjf s«3-froiits in West Smithfield. where is the cntmuce-gute^ 
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An excellent spifMsimefn of finrly .Etigll«b» With the toothed ornament in itg mouldings* 
Mr. Parker has, however, explained that ftic above gateway was not the doorway to 
the south aisle, as it bad been considered. ^ The grant of the Henry VIJJW-' 

defines the Nave as It was then, ‘*a void ground, 87 feet in l^gth^and 60 feiEl'^in 
breadth,” and it was reserved as a churchyard, for which purpose it had been used to ouir 
time. The discrepancy of the present dimensions with those in thfe grant, it is remark- 
able had not. before occurred to antiquaries. Mr. Parker has also explained that tboi 
size of the doorway and extent of the mouldings are altogether unsuited to the position 
assigned to them in the church. Here are the details : 

At present the bnildbig is 132 ft. by 67 ft , and 47 ft. hijjb, bavins? an open timber roof, which Is 
supposed to be equal in agre to the building^ itself. The square brick tower at the end of the south aisle 
is 76 ft. high, and was erected In 1328. It contains five bells. The six belJs belonging originally to the 
edifice were sold at the Dissolution of the monastery to the pariah church of St. Sepulchre. On the cast 
side of the south wing stood a beautifiil chapel of the time of Kdward III., with a large western archway, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1830. Attached to the east end of the church was a Lady Chapel, of 
Norman style, now a fringe manufactory, the side walls of which still remain. The prior’s house, 
infirmary, refectory, dormitory, chapter-house, and cloisters originally surrounded tne huildiug. Tlie 
walls of the chapter-house, of the time of Henry 111., were remaining in ls09, as high os the window- 
sills. It had three arched entrances to the cloister, with arcadesrou the north and south aides. On the 
south side of the church is an oriel window bunt by Prior Bolton early In the Ifithcentuiy, and supposed 
to have been used, like that at Worcester Cathedral, by the sacristan for the supervision of the fights 
burning at the altar. It is orqament*'d by the Prior’s rebus, an arrow, or some such thing, inserted 
through a tun. The Interior of the church contains several very ancient monuments in good preserva- 
tion; among others the effigy and tomb of Ilahere, the first prior, inserted within a scre^jn; the 
Klizabethan tomb of Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and founder of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, who died in May, 1589; and of Rycroft, the kings printer of the Polyglot. Lo 
Soiur, the sculptor, and Milton lived in Bartholomew-close, hard by ; and William Hogarth was baptized 
In the church in November, 1697. 

Archer, in his Vestiges of Old London^ ha.*; engraved the west gate of ffle Priory 
and that portion of it which is now the “ Coach ana Horses” public-house, at the 
entrance to Bartholomew-close, formerly the Priory close. The kitchen is now a dwell- 
ing-house, from which a subterranean passage communicated with the church. Mr. 
Archer identified the niulberry-giirden from an old plan, and the decayed stump of a 
celebrated mulberry-tree was grubbed up just before his visit in 1842. 

This cliurch, the oldest beyond aU question in the whole City of London, having been 
erected nearly 750 years ago, is about to be restored to its primitive grandeur at the 
cost of a large sum of money, under the direction of a Committee. 

St. Bartuolomew tjik Less, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, West Smithficld, was 
/onnerly the Chapel of the Brotherhood of St. Bartholomew, and was founded by 
liahcre the first Prior, and contained a chapel for the poor. It e.scaped the Gresit 
Fire, but becoming dilapidated, wfis taken down, except the tower, and replaced by 
an octagon wooden building by Dance. This again wiis taken down, and a stone 
building erected, in 1823, by Hardwickc, R.A. During the operation, the arms of 
Edward the Confessor, in stone, were found under the tower (they are novi i in the 
Vestry), and as these arms were assumed by tlie Edwards, it is supposed that the old 
church was erected during one of their reigns. The tower contains very fine Norman 
and Early English arches and pillars ; the piscina from the ancient chnv<‘h is used as a 
font. A beautiful Chancel has been built in the style of the I*ndy Chapels in Nor- 
mandy ; the reredos of marble and alabaster, as is also the pulpit, with bas-reliefs of the 
Sermon on the Mount ; stained glass windows by Powell. — Mackeson^ * • 

St.Benet, Qracechnrcli-stroet, recently taken down, was one of Wren’s least attrac- 
tive edifices. The original church is mentioned as S. lienedicti, Graschiirch,” in a 
•survey made in the twelfth century ; according to Stow, it was called Grass-church, to 
distinguish it firom other churches of the same name, because that the herb-marJeet was 
hcL; opposite its western door. Woever mentions only one monument of early 
date (1491) in the church ; but the parish hooks contain many curious entries. Tlius, 
at the accession of Queen Mary, in 1553 : — ** Paid to a plasterer, for washing owte and 
defacing of such Scriptures as in the tymeof King Edward VI. were written alx>ute the 
chirche and walls, we being commanded to do so by y« Bight Hon. y® lord bishopp of 
Winchester, L** Chan** of England, 3^. 4’rf. and ** Paid to the paynters for the 
making y« Rooile, with Mary and John, 6/. while in the first year of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, 1558. occur, ** Payd to a carpenter for pulling down the Roode and Mary, 
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4*. and2<f. and “Paid tittca labouraia one day for puDing down tbe^taraand John, 
3*9. 4d. Later still, in 1642, were sold “tJle superstitious brawos talreii off the gray^ 
''w^nes for 9«. and Gd." The tower of Wren’s church, at the north-west angle, was, with 
thi^upola and ipir6>Ji40 feet high. Thejnterior of the church wae a double cul^ of 
60^ feet by 30 feet, with a groined ceiling, crossed by banda. In the tegwter is ; ** 

April 14, Kobort dJurgee, a common player#'* This chundi has recently been 
^ pulleii down. 

St. Bknnet Fink, named fh>m Robert Pinke, tlie original founder (aa also of 1^ inch'* 
lane adjoining), was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1066, rebuilt by Wren, but taken 
down in 1842-44. Tlie remains were sold by auction, Jan. 15, 1846, when lot 13, the 
carved oak poor-box, with lock, Jce. (date on the lock 1683), fetched four guineas; and 
lot 17, the carved and panelled oak pulpit, with sounding-board, dxj., fifteen guineas. 
Tlie paintings of Moses and Aaron, the curved and panelled oak fittings of the altar, 
iniirhle floor, and the two tablets with inscriptions in gold, were purchased for 60/. The 
parish register record the marriage of Richard Baxter, the celebrated Nonconformist, 
to Margaret Charlton, Sept. 10th, 1662; and the baptism of John, the son of John 
Sjjeed, merchant-tailor,*' March 10, 1608. • 

St. Bennet, Paul's Wharf, or St. Benet Htn>E or Hytbi^ was destroyed in the 
Great Fire, and rebuilt by Wren, in 1683. llie burial register records Inigo Jones, 
the architect; Sir William Le Neve (Clarencieux) ; John Mxilpott (Somerset Herald); 
and William Oldys (Norroy), Inigo Jones’s monument (for whidi he left lOOf.) w^as 
destroyed in the Great Fire. Elias Ashmole, the antiquary, was married to his first 
wife in tins church. 

St. Bennet SHEREnoo,or Ward of Cheap, was destroyed in the Great Fire, and 

not rebuilt. Stow says its most ancient name is Bhorne, from one Robert Sbome, citizen 
aud stock-fish monger, ** a new builder, repairer, or benefactor thereof, in the reign of 
Edward II. so that Shome is but corruptly Shrog, or more corruptly, Sherehog. 

St. Botoj.ph without At.dersoate escaped the Great Fire, and was rebuilt in 
1796. Here are monuments to Dame Anne Puckington, believed to have written T/te 
Whole I>uty of Man ; Elizabeth, wife of Sir Thomas Richardson ; Elizabeth Smith, 
with ciuneo bust by Roubiliac ; and a tablet to Richard Chiiwell, b^kseller. 

St. Botolph, At^doatb, at the corner of Hoondsditch, opposite the Minories, was 
rebuilt by G. Dance, 1741-44. It contains monninents of good sculpture to Lord 
DacTe, beheaded 1537 ; and Sir Nicholas Carew, of Beddington, beheaded 1538; also 
an eillgies monument to Robert Dowe, who left the St, Sepulchre's Bell, Ac. (see 
p. 48). In tlie chtirehyurd is a tomb inscribed with Persian characters, of which 
Stow gives the following account : — 

r " 10, 1C28. Tu Petty France fa part of the eeroeteiy unconscerated], out of ChriaUan burial, 

was buried Shaughswaro, a P<‘rsiai^ merchant, who with his son cams over with the Persian 

ambassador, and was buried by his own son, who re..d certain prajFers, and used other ceremonies, 
according- to the custom of their own country, morning and evening, for awholexno&tib after the boriaJ; 
for whom is set up, at the charge of his son, a tomb of stone with eertsin Pershm i^araeters thereon, 
the exposition thus : — This grave is made for Uodges Shaugbsware, the ehiefest servant to the King of 
Persia for the space of twenty yearn, who came from the King of Persia, and died in hi* service. If any 
Persian cometh out of that country, let him read this i^nd a prayer for nim. Tlie Lord receive his soul, 
for here Ueth J^Taghiiiote Shaugbsware, who was bom in the town Kovoy, ia Persia.'*— -Afow’s j^rpev. 
ed. 1633, p. 1^. . 

St. Botolph's ia sit\xate without the walla of Londoxi, uvaar one of the ancient 
entrancea to the City, anppo«ed to have been built by a blafaofv ^nd thence called 
Bisbopgate. The old church narrowly eaenped the Great Fire of 1666 ; it was re- 
' built in 1725-29 by Jainea Gold ; its peculiarity that the tower riMMi at the east 
end, in BUhopsgate-street, and the lower part forma the ohaned# The living, valued 
at 1660/., with a Rectory -house, is the richeat in the City aud Idbertlea of London. 
The Crown exercises the right of patronage in consequence of having raiaed the then 
rectors to the Episcopal Bench. Dr. Blomfield (the late Bishop of liondbii) waa rector 
from 1820 until hia cons€scration as Bishop of Cheater in* 1828; and Dr. Grey waa 
rector from 1828 until his consecration as Bishop of Hereford \n 1882. In the chancel ia 
the monument to Bir Paul Pindar, whoso vAsIdence in Bishopsgate-atrea* Without know 
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tlie Sir Pftid Piiidar^A Head publlc^hoiise. He was a rich merchant (temp. James I. and 
Cliarles h}, and like many other good 8nt:fect8^ was rained by his attachment to tho 
latter monarch* He was charitable and hospitable, and often ga'j^e ** t^ parish veui^^ 
for public dinners : yet the parishioners m^e him pay for a liiense mr eating 
Sir Paul presented the parish yearly with a venison pasty; for in 1634 we find 
charged in, the parish book 7d* for the mere ** flour, butter, {Ibppcr, eggs, making, 
and baking/’ Another curious entry is in 1578 : Paid for frimk incense and flowers^ 
when the Chancellor sate with us, 11#. 

The eoclosiastical oastom of a new Rector ** tolling? himself In/* or, le^Ij speakings, taking np *' the 
livery of jmseeaion,** was performed by the Rev. William Rogers, M.A., the present Rector, with 
the formalities described at p. 40. Bells. The ** reading himself in** took place on the following 
Sunday. The above Induction custom seems to imply tho c^ncral authority of tiie Boctor over the 
peal of bells: and there is an old saying, that the number or strokes given on the occasion will corro* 
BX)ond with the years the incumbent is to hold the living. 

Bow CuimoH, see St. Maby*lr-Bow, page 183. 

St. Bfiii>B*s, 01 * St. Bridget, Fleet-street, was built by Wren, upon the site of the 
old churoh, destroyed in the Great Fire. It was completed in 1703, cost 11,430/,, 
and is remarkable for its gpraeeful stecjde. ** Ye first stone was layed on the 4th day 
of October, 1701, and was finished, and the wethcr-eocke was put up in September, 
1703 ; it l^ing in height 234 feet 6 inches from the surface of ye earth to ye top of 
the cross, ye wether-oocke from ye dart to ye epd is 6 feet 4 indies.’’ In June 1764, 
this beautifhl steeple was so damaged by lightning, that it was found requisite to take 
down eighty-five fbet of the stone-work, and in restoring it, the height was lowered 
eight feet ; the whole cost was 3000/. In 1803 the steeple was again struck by 
lightning : The metal vane, the cramps with which the masonry was scepred, and 

the other ironwork employed in the construction, led t\9e electric fluid down the steeple, 
in the absence of any continued or better conductor ; and as at each point where the 
connexion was broken ofi^ a violent disruption necessarily ensued, the stonework was 
rent in all parts and projected from its situation. One stone, weighing nearly eighty 
pounds, was thrown over the east cud of the church, and fell on the roof of a house in 
Bride- lane ; while another was forced from the bottom of the spire, tlirough the roof 
of the church, into tho north gallery.” (Godwin’s Churches of London^ vol, ii.) 
The Philosophical Transactions for 1764 also contains two scientific investigations of 
the above damage. The upper part was, for a long time, preserved on the premises of 
a mason, in Old-stroet Road. The entire spire is one of W'ren’s most beautiful designs, 
and consists of four stories, tlie two lower Tuscan, the third Ionic, and the fourth Com- 
posite, terminating in an obelisk, with a ball and vane. In height and lightness it 
approaches nearer to tho exquisite spires of the Pointed style than any other example; 
the detail^ however (in Portland stone), are hastening to decay. In the north face of 
the tower is a transparent clock-dial, first lit with gas in 1827, and one of the caiiicst 
in the metropolis. In the tow^er is a peal of tw^elve bells {see p, 47) ; and the Grgan/ 
by Ilanis, is good. The interior is handsome : the great eastcim window, above the 
altar, is filled with a copy, in stained glass, of Rubens’s “ Descent from the Cross,” in 
Antwerp Cathedral: this was executed by Muss in 1824-6, and is a fine produc- 
tion. The marble font bears the date 1616. Richardson, the author of Clarissa 
ITarlowe, and who printed his own novels in Salisbury-square, is burictl in the church ; 
and in the vestibule^ beneath the tower, is a tablet to Alderman Wnithmdn (interred 
liere), who sat fai five Parliaments for the City of London. The registers of St, Bride’s 
w ere saved at the destruction of the first church : they commence from 1587 : and the 
yestry-book% which date from 1653, minutely chronicle the Great Fire, a relic of which 
is the doorway into a vault, to the right of tho entrance from Bride-passage. 
In ' e old ohtiveh were buried Wynkin de Worde, whose printing-office was in Fleet- 
street; Thomas Saokyille, Earl of Dorset (d. 1608), tho ix>et, who commenced Tho 
Mirrourfor Magistrates ; Sir Richard Baker, the chronicler, who died in the Fleet 
Prison, 1644-4i ^ Bidiard Lovelace, tho poet, who died a broken cavalier, “ very poor 
in body and purse,” in Gunpowder-alley, Shoe-lane, in 1658, The register also records 
the burial of .Ogilby, the translator of Homer (d. 1676) ; Mary Carlton, or Fritli, 
the ** English MoU ” of Mudihras^ alias Moll Cutpursc, an infamous cheat and pick* 
pocket, hanged at ’lybum 1672-3 ; also, the burial of Flat^an, tho poet and painter i 
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Flntman, who Cowloy Imitfttes with parns. 

And rides a jadtHl Muse ivbipt with loose reins. 

Lwd 

present ciurch *and much of its eitgant apiro were hidden by houses until 
aftl‘r a destructive ifre in Bride-passage^ on Nov. 1824, when an nveiiuo was 
opened from FleeVstrect : it was designed by J. B. Papwortb j this improvoment 
cost 10,00<)/., of whic h Mr. Blades, of Ludgate-hill, advanced 6000^. 

^ One of Milton’s London abodes was in St. Bride’s churchyard ; here, after Ids return 
from Italy, ho lodged with one Russel, a tailor, and devoted himself to tlie education of 
his nephews, John and Edward PJnllips, and to the politics of the day. Thence, how- 
ever, ho soon removed to ** a pretty garden*hou8e ” in Aldersgate-streot. 

British Ayj> Foreign Sait-ors’ CnrscH (the) was opened April 20, 1846, in the 
llfliiish Clnircb, Wellclose-sqnare, llat<*liffe Highway. An inscription over tliu 
entrance states it to have boon built in 1096, by C’aius Gabriel Cibber, the sc'ulptor, at 
the cost of Clfristiim V., King of Denmark, for such merchants and stamen, his sub- 
jt?cts, who visited the port of London. The architect and his son, Colley Cibber, are 
buried in the vaults ; and in the church is A tablet to Jane Colley. The pulpit has 
four sand-gla.sscs in a brass frame, by which preachers formerly regulated the length of 
their sermons. * 

Camden Ckitrch, Camberwell, has a Byzantine Chancel, G. G. Scott, R.A., 
architect. The stained glass window is by Ward, Frith-street, UKsisted by hints from 
Mr. Ruskin (a member of the congregation). The carving and decorations through- 
out the qjlmrch are goo<l. 

Catherine Cree (or Cbi9st Clmrch). on the north side of Leadcnhall -street, 
was rebuilt in the year 1620, and consecrated by Laud, Bishop of London, Jan. 16, 
1620-31 ; when persons were stationed at the doors of the church to call with a loutl 
voice on Ins apprcwich, Open, open, ye everlasting dtxirs, that the King of Glory may 
enter in.” VVhen I.»aud had reached the interior, he fell on bis knees, and lifting his 
hands, exclaimed, *^This place is holy, the ground is holy; in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, 1 pronounce it holy then throwing dust from the ground into 
the air, he Iww'ed to the Chancel, and went in procession round the church. Hicso 
and other ceremonies, fully described in Rush worth, were made grave accusations 
agxiinst Laud, and brought about his death. The present church is debased Gothic 
and Corinthian. Among the monuments removed from the old church isacanopitd 
figure of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton (d. 1570), from whom Thre^epnorton-streot is named. 
By the Will of Sir John Gager, Lord Mayor in 1646, provision is made for a sermon to 
be annually preached on the 16th of October, in St. Catherine Cree Church, in com- 
memoration of his happy deliverance from a lion, which he met in a desert whilst 
travelling in the Turkish dominions, qnd which sutfered liim to pass unmolested. 

The old church was the reputed burial-place of Holbein, upon which Mr. W. 11, 
Black, F.S.A., remarks, in connexion with the recent discovery of the great Painter’s 
Will 

Walpole observes that ** the gjpot of his (Holbein's) inimnent was na unoertaln as that of his deathi** 
and he miaht have added (if the circumstances of thr “ Pli^e" had been considercti) — I6f>4 was not 
a IMague yedr —of the thn^ of his death also. He alluded to Strype's story of Lord Arundors desire to 
erect a monument to the painter's nicmoiy. Btrype's words are (speaking of 8t. Catherine Cree 
Church): — *‘l have been told that Hans Holbein, the great and inimitable painter in King Henry 
Vill/s time, was buried in this church; and that tho Earl of Arundel, the great patron of learning atid 
arts, would have set up a monument to his memory hero had he but known wherealKmis the cort>ae lay." 

S«> uncertain is tradition, that, although this rumour must have originated in a knowledge of the neigh- 
bourhood where Hol1>ein died, yet a wrong place la assigned wr his burial i for Cree Church and 
Undendiaft are situate in the same street, on the same side of the way, and withiu SiOO yards of each 
other. The beautiful pile of Undershafl escaped the Fire of London, but the register (Sfom Ji>38 
to 1579 inclusively, has not been preserved ; and if it were extant who would believe that a 
John Holbein, dying and buried hi 1543, was the Hans Holbein whose life had been prolonged by 
ali biographers to unless upon the infallible testimoiur of the Will now brought to light ? — 
Arc/htoloj/ia, vol. xxxix. 

St. Chad, Haggerston, has all seats fVee : " aHar cross, and lights at every celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion.”— 

Christ Chhbch, Brof Jway, Westminster, was designed in 1842, in the Early 
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Pointed style, by Poynter ; upon the site of the former New Chapel : the spire not 
built. It has some good stained glass by Willem ent, especially in the centre window. 
'I'he New Chapel was built about 16SI ; Archbishop Laud contributing to the fund^ 
ICKIO/. niid some most curious glased .. At tlfb Rebellion, Sir Robert II#r1ey deface^ 
window, laid the painted glass in heaps *updh the ground, and tftd it to pieces, cal^ng 
his sacrilegious antics " dancing a jig to Laud.” The troopers oi^the Commonwealth 
stabled their chargers in the church aisles ; and Cromwell and bis officers are said to 
have used it as a council-room. In the adjac?ent ground was buried Sir William^ 
Waller (d. 1688), the famous Parliamentarian General in the Civil Wars. On June 2G, 
1739, Margaret Patten was interred here, at the age of 136 years (?) : she was born 
at Lochborough, near Paisley, and uras brought to England to prepare Scotch broth for 
King James II.; but after his abdication she fell into poverty, and died in St. Mar- 
garet^s Workhouse, where her portrait is preserved. “None w'ould recognise the 
description jg^ven of this burial-ground — now so crowdc<i upon by houses — toivards the 
lieginiiing of the last century, that it was ‘ the pleasantest churchyard all about 
London and Westminster ."” — {WaleotVs Westmimier, p. 286.) 

Christ Church, Clapbam, of Gotinc geometrical design, by Ferrey. “ incenso 
and the vestments are used ; this was the first church in London at which they wore 
used.” — Mackeson, , 

Christ CnuEC If, Down-street, Piccadilly,* a stone hnilding; Messrs. Francis, archi- 
tects ; style, “ Middle Pointed French Gothic only the eastern half built. 

Christ Church, Highbury, designed by T. Allom, in 1818, has a tower and spire in 
the angle between thoNortli Transept and Nave, the spire having gabled and crocketed 
lucarnes. Internally, the plan is equally novel, in t^c centre becoming Sn octagon 
of eight arches, so os to allow the pulpit and rea<ling-desk, placed against the pillars 
of the Chancel arch, to be distinctly seen from all i»arts of the church. 

Christ Church, Newgatc-street, w'as built by Wren bctw(.*cu 1687 and 1704, and 
occupies part of the site of the ancient Grey Friars* CUnirch, destroyed by the Great Fire 
of 1666. The tower rises directly from the ground, and with iho steeple is 153 lect 
high; the basement-story Iwiing open on three sides, and forming a porch to the 
church. A large gallery at the west end is .appropriated for the Christ’s Hospital 
Roys; and hero, «dnce 1797, have been preached the “ Sjatal Scrmt>ns."" In 1799, the 
Spital Sermon on Easter Tuesday was preached by the celebrated Dr. Parr, who occu- 
pied nearly three hours in its delivery. 

The Spital Sermons ori^nated in an old cuRtoni by which some learned person was apT>ointcd 
yearly by the Bishop of Loudon to preach at St. Paufs Cross, on Good Friday, on the subject of “Christ’s 
Passion:** on the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday followinjf, three other divines were apiKuntcd to 
uphold the doctrine of “The Kesurreetiou ** nt the Pulpit Cross in the “ Spital’* (Spitalfields). On 
the Sunday following, a fifth preached at Paul’s Cross, and passed Judfl'inent upon the merits of those 
who had preceded him. At these Sormons, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen attended; ladies also on 
the Monufw turming part of the pr<K‘Cssion ; and at thexlosc of each day’s solonmity, his liontship ahd 
tiie Sheriifs gave a prrivato dinner to such of their Iriends among the Aldermen as attended the 
8ern)ou. From this practice, the civic festivities at Faster were at lOTtgth extended to a inagniiicent 
scale. The children of Christ’s Hospital took part in the alwve solemnities; so that, in 15i»4, when it 
became necessary to rebuild the Pulpit Cross at the Spital, a gallery was erected also for their accommo- 
dation. In the Great Rebellion, the pulpit was destroyed, and the i^ermons were discontinued till Iho 
Restoration; after which, the three Spiral Sermons, ns they were still called, WTre revived at St, Bride’s 
Church, in Fleet-street. Tliey have since bodli reduced to two, ai^d from 1797 liave been delivered at 
Christ Church, Newgate-street. It was on their first appearance at the Spital that *lhe children of 
Christ’s Mospitai wore the blue costume by which they nave since been distinguished. Instead of tlio 
subjects which were wont to be discussed from the Pulpit Cross of St. Mary’s Spit-al, discourses arc now 
delivered commemorative of the objects of the five sister Hospitals; and a Report is read of the num- 
ber of children maintained and educated, and of sick, disorderly, and lunatic persons for wdiom pro- 
vision is mdde in each respectively. On each day, the Boys of Christ’s Hospital, with tho legend 
' is rtetn attached to their left shoulders, form port of tlio civic procession; walking on th^ 
first day in the order of their schools, the King’s Boys bearing their nautical instruments ; and on tho 
second, according to their several wards, beaded by their nurses. — Abridged from the Rev. Mr. 
Trollope’s Hieioty qf Ckriet^e JJtotpital, 

Christ Church, Poplar, cruciform, with spire, was built at the expense of 
Ahlerman William Cubitt, twice Lord Mayor ; some stone from old London Bridge 
was used in the building ; it has five bcUs and a good organ. 

Christ Church, Spitalfields (originally a hamlet of St. Duibstan’s, Stepney), was 
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built by Hawksmoor, a of Wreti^ an^ 

of stone* very nmartve* «|i^ bee one of ijie Mbiest 

or 23 fiaet higher than the Monument. It contains a 

la||M*ior in pow^ aud^sweetnesa to any in the kq^om j the tencr weiguing 4gitt iMt 
l^as a large orgaif, the masterpiece of® Bridge, containing 2126 pipe& “ 

a monument to Sic Robert Ladbroke, a wbole-lengtb agure, in the foU drw or 
Lord Mayor : one of the early works of Flaxman^ This church was greatly 
by are on Feb. 17, 1836, sborUy after the parishioners had aiiished pi^ring SOOOr. 
for repairs. On the morning of Jan. 3, 1841, the spire and roof of tlm clinrch 
were greatly damaged by lightning, at ten minutes brfore sevon^ clooK 

stopped. The lightning struck the cone, or upper part of the S|>lre ; tbe^o it 
descended to a room above the clock^room, forcing the trap-door from the hinges 
down to the tloor, melting the iron wires connected with the clo^» scorching ilie 
wooden rope-conductors, breaking many of the windows, and making a ct>nsidenil>le 
fracture in tlie wall, where the lightning is supposed to have escaped. The r<wf wm 
partially covered with large stones, which broke in the lead-work by their weight in 
falling ; and the lead near the injured masonry^ was melted in several places. 

St. Ci>em:ent*s, Eostcheap, ClementVlane, City, is of uncertain foundation ; it was 
rebuilt; except the south aisle and steeple, in 1G58, but destroyed in the G^'at J 
after which it wiis rebuilt by Wren in 168G, and made to serve the tw'o districts of St. 
Clement and St. Martin Orgar, adnch clmndi stood in St. Martin*s-lane. The tower 
remains to this day, and serves as an entrance to the site of the old church, occupied 
as a burial-groniid for the united parishes. St. Clement's Church has little that is 
n(**cworthy ; but the parishioners were satisfied w'ith its architect : for we Hud in tiio 
Register- w>ok, date 1686, ** To ore-third of a hogshead of wdne given to Sir ChristoplitT 
Wren, 4/. 2s.’* The tower is 88 feet high. The church has a fine organ, and an 
elaborately carved pulpit and desk, and sounding-board; and a mjirble font, with a 
curious oak cover. In the list of rectors is Dr. Beiyaniin Stone, presentetl to the living 
by Bishop Juxon in 1637; but deemed popishly tifiected, and declared unfit to hold 
office, in Cromwell’s time, and confined in Crosby Hull ; thence removed to Plymouth, 
and set free by paying 601. fine: but Stone recovered his benefice in 1660. Another 
celebrated rector was Bishop Pearson, who, in the old church, delivered the Lectures 
forming his JE^xposition of the Creeds which, when published in 1658, ho dedicated to 
the parishioners of St. Clement, Kastcheap; the work is to this day used as a text- 
book in the examination of candidates in divinity. Among the former organists at this 
chfirch were Purcell, Battishill, and Whitaker. 

St. Clement's Danes, Strand, the first church west of Temple Bar, is said by 
Stow to have been so called ** because Harold, a Danish king, and oUier Danes, were 
buried there/' Strype gives another reason ; that the few Danes left in the kingdom 
njarrie^ English women, and c^jmpulsorily lived betfveen Westminster and Lndgate ; 
and there built a synagogue, called ‘‘Ecclesia dementis Danorum." This account 
FleetAVOod, the antiquary, Recorder of I^ondon in the reign of Elizabeth, reported to 
the Lord Treasurer Burleigh, who lived in this parish. The body of the old church 
was taken down in 1680, and rebuilt to the old tower in 1682, by Edward Pierce, 
under the gratuitous directions of Wren, as recorded on a marble slab in the north 
aisle. • In 1719, Gibbs added the present tow-er and steeple, about 116 feet high, with 
a peal of ten bells. Tlic clock strikes the hours twice, ** the hour bring first struck on 
u larger bell, and then rei>eated on a smaller one, so that has the first l»ea miscounted, 
the second may be more correctly observed.” (A. Thomson's IHme und Timekeepers^ 
p. 77.) In addition to the clock is a set of chimes, which play the old 104th Psalm* 
though somewhat crazily. In the church are buried Otway and Nat Lee^ the dmmatio 
poets ; and Rymer, compiler of the JFoedera, &c. 

Dr. Johnson was a constant attendant at the service of St. CtemenPs Danes, m one 
of the pews of which (No. 18), in the north gallery, lie had a seat for many years 
against the large pillar at the end, which bears the following Inscription, written by 
the Rev. G. Croly, LL.D., Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook r— 

** In thtH pew and be«ido this pillar, for many years attended IHvfne Scrrioo, the celebrated Or. 
Samuel JohtiHon, tlio philosopher, the poet, the ifr<iat lexteographer, the profound moralist, and eUW 
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gmnoms and ^chapels. 

tilo^- % 1V84» tn MnmbvAnoo And honour of noble fecidtleB, npblr 

einployedt •owe of W pwddi of 8fe. Clement Danee have placed thU elight mcmoml^ )k.D. 

1861/ j; '• 

. St. CLBXBirifiiyi^Ixig^ fiotbie doaim, O. G. Scotty B.A.» arcliitect, waa eree^ 
at the dde George CoUtt^ JBaq., w.P. : it hjaa three £otYd iblls ; organ^^ 

Waiker s atad itoiiied windows hi the ChanoSl by Clayton and * 

^4 lBantsbuiy» jaa apaclons brick charc^^ designed by G. G. 

Seott, B.A.i iwiMi Ibi^t at the expenaa of George Cubitt, Baq., M.P. ; cost nearly 8000^. ; 
opeib^ 186& Tlio Weat Aront is striking; it is lofty, has a good doorway, over which 
are above these a welbcarved seated Htatue of St. Clement, within 

a niche I whilst ^e gable is crowned by a stepped open bolbcote, having two large bells 
in the lower and .a smaller one in the upper stage. The interior is spacious ; the Nave, 
of six bays# is divided iVom the. aisles by cylindrical stone columns, which support tall, 
brick arches, and* a derestory with triplet lancet windows over each arch. The 
Chancel is sinplarly lighted, and has a painted oval light, filled, like the windows below, 
with painted glass* Hie Chancel arch is noble, and the roof an open timber one, of 
high pitch : the waits are of plain yellow brick. 

St. DiOKlS* Backchuhoh (behind the line of Penchurcb-streefc), is the third church 
upon this site, and was rebuilt by Wren after the Great Fire of 1606 : it has a tower 
90 feet high* In tho vcAry-room are preserved four of the larcrc syringes, at one 
time the only engines used in London for the extinction of tires ; they are about 2 feet 3 
inches long, and were attached by straps to the body of the hreman. The organ, 
f(»r which, in 1722, the sum of 741/. 049. was subscribed, was built by field, Jordan, 
and Bridge : " this magnificent instrument is in its original state.'^ — (/)r. R^nhauU.) 
There is a peal of teh bells, for which, in 1727, a sumVf 479L 18?. was subscribed. 

St. DtTKSTAN's-iN-TnE-EAaT, between Tower-street and Upper Tliames-strcct, was 
nearly destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666, and was rcstore<l by Wren in 1698 : it 
has a stone tower and spire, supported on four arched ribs, springing from tho angles 
of tho tower: this is Wren^s best work in the Pointed style; but it generally re- 
sembles the spire of St, Niclioliis^ Church, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, built in tho 
fifteenth century. John Carter, however, says : — ''St. Nicholases tower is so lofty, 
and of such a girth, that, to compare great things with small, our London piece 
of vanity U but a mole-hill to the Newcastle ‘ mountain,’ the pride and glory of tho 
northei^ hemisphere.’* There is a tradition, that tiie plan of St. DunsUm’s tower 
and spire was ^rnished by the architect’s daughter, Jane Wren, who died in 1702, 
aged 26, and was buried under the choir of St. I’aul’s Cathedral. Lady Dioiiysia 
Williamson, in 1670, gave 4000/. towards the rebuilding of St. Dunstan’s. After tho 
dreadful storm in London through the night of the 26th November, 1703, Wren 
hearing next morning that some of the steeples and pinnacles had been damaged, 
quickly replied, •'Not St. Dunstan’s, I’m quit^ sure.” The old church had if lofty* 
leaden steeple. The body of the present church was rebuilt of Porthiud stone, in the 
Pcrpendicidar style, by Laing and 'J'ite, in 1817. Tlie interior is divided into three 
aisles by cluster^ columns and pointed arches. The east window rcj>rcsents syml>oli- 
cally the Law and the Gospel ; 'the north, Christ Blessing Little Children ; and the 
south, the Adoration of the Magi. In the vestry is a wood cjirving, by Gibbons, of 
the arms of Archbishop Tenison. In the south churchyard is a Rookery. 

St. DirNBTAy’s-lK-THB-WjCST, Fleet-street, was designed by John Shaw, F.R.S. 
and F.S«A.,.ili 1831-33, set back 30 feet from the site of tho former church, which 
][lrojected oOBsiderably beyond the street-line. It just escaped the Great Fire of 1666, 
w^’ch stopped within three houses of it ; as did also another fire in 1730. A View in 
1 V39 shows the oldest portion to be the tower and bell-turret, the latter containing a 
small bell which was rung eveiy morning at a quarter before seven o’clock. The body 
of the church Is Italianized' Gothic, with battlements and circular-headed windows ; 
shops with overhanging signs are built against tho south and west walls, though pre- 
viously the cburchyard was thus built in, and was a permanent station for booksellers, 
as appears by many imprints. Thus, "Epigrams by II. P,,” &c. — "and are to !»o 
Boiildi; by John Helme, at his shoppe in St. Dunstau’s Churohyardc, 1608, qto.” John 
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Smethwick bud his shop in St. Dunsts^p^s chnrchyiird. In FJeet-street, midm' the 
Diall/’ and here« in 1653^ Itiohard Marriott publish^ the fli^t edtilert of Walton's 
Anffler^ for 18d. Tlie church clock was one of London's wonders t it had a large gilt 
digl, overhanging Fleet-street, and above id two figures of savagesj, of life-sise, carved 
IIP wood, and standiifg within an ak^ove, each bearing in hU right hand a clab> with 
which they struck ^the quarters upon two suspended bells, moving their heads at the 
same time. This clock and figures were the work of Mr. Tikoinas Harrys, in 1671, 
then living at the lower end of Water-lane, who received for his work 35/. with the 
old clock, and the sum of 4/. per annum to keep the whole in repair.“*^ Originally 
the clock was within a s<]URro ornamental case with a semicircular pediment, and tlio 
tube from the church to the dial was supported by a ctirved figure of Time, with 
expanded w'ings, as a bracket; wlmn altered, in 1738, it cost the parish 110/. Strypo 
calls the figures two ssi^vages, or Hercules Nod Ward, ” the two wooden horolo- 
gists;” and Cowper, in his Table T’tf/yir, likens a lame poet to— 

** When labour and when dulnosa, club in hand. 

Like the two figures at St. Duustan's, stand/' 

In 1766, the elegant statue of Queen Elizabeth, winch stood on the west side of 
Ludgate, was put up at the Ciist end of St. Ounstan’s Church ; and the other figures. 
King Lud and his two sons, were deposit€»d in the parish bone -house. l*he old chiiivh 
was tiikcn down in December, 1829, when the materials icere sold by auction ; the 
bell-turret for 10^. ; the llag and flug-statr for 12r. ; and an iron standarci, with copper 
vane, warranted 850 years old (?), weighing three-quarters of a cwt., was sold for 
21. Ir. At another sale, in 1830, the statue of Queen Elizabeth sold for 16/. lO^r., and 
a stained-glass window for 4/. 5 j. The clock, figures, &c. were purchased by the Into 
Marquis of Hertford, and pltit^cd in the grounds of his villa in the llegcnt's Dark, 
where they strike the hours and quarters to this day. The new church of St. Dunstan 
was consecrated July 31, 1832, which the architect did not live to witness, he having 
died July SO, 1831, the twelfth day after the external completion of the eiiifice.f It, 
is in the latest Pointed style, and has a lofty tower surmounted by an elegant lantern, 
130 feet high (of Ketton stone), different from any oilier in the metropolis, but resem- 
bling St. liotolph’s, Poston, Lincolnshire; St. Helen’s, York; and St. George s, at 
Ramsgate, built in 1825. Over the entrance-pon^b are sculptured the heads of Ty ndale, 
the Reformer; and Dr. Donne, wlio wa.s once vicar of the church ; they arc considc'red 
faithful portraits. Above is a clock, with three dials, curiously coloured and gilt in 
the embellished taste of the architectural pcrwxl; unci a belfry, with eight fine hells 
from the old church, the sound of which rweives effect from the fi>ur large windows 
which are the main features of the tower. The euriclicd stone lantern is perforated 
with Gothic windows of two heights ; the whole being terminated by an ornainental 
pierced and very rich crown parapet. The bcsly of the church is of octagon form, 
and has eight recesses, with as many windows above, containing good stained glass. 

The roof is formed by eight iron spamlrel -beams, projecting from an angle towards the 
centre, and there coimected by an iron ring ; and from the enriched keystone hangs 
the chandelier. The northern recess contains the altar-table, of oak elaborately 
carved : and the altar-piece presents three admirably carved canopies, of foreign work- 
manship. ^ Above is a large Pointed window, filled with stained glass, by Willemcnt, 
in the ancient manner : it contains figures of the Evangelists ; the crown of thorns and 
tiie nails; the spear and sjiongo upon a reed; the Holy Lumb; and the inscription, in 
black letter, ** Deo et ccclesiee fratres Hoare dicavorunt, anno Domini Miioocxxxii.’* 

This is, altogether, one of the most elegant church int^ors in the metropolis. In 
May, 1839, the statue of Queen Elizabeth, already mentioned, was placed in a niche, 
flanked with two pilasters, above the doorway of the parochial schools, east of the 
principal entrance to the church. On the west side is the Law Life Insurance Office, 
designed by John Shaw, in the style that prevailed between the last period of Pointed 


♦ f^ earlv as 1478 there was a similar piece of mechanism in Fleet-street. Stow describes a conduit 
ercctoil in the above year, near Shoe-lane, with angels having •* sweet sounding bolls before them • 
whereupon, by au engine placed in the tower, they, divers hours of the day and night, with hammers’ 
chimed such an hymn as wm appointed/' There is, we believe, a like contrivance to that at SL 
punstan s, at Norwich Cathedral, (ttee also PauV$ Jackt, p. li)6.) ^ 

t The interior was finiHhi.d by his son, John 3haw« . 
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V, irohitectiini (of which DntistAit’g Chitri^ fai an example), and the complete revival 
/q£ the arehit^ure of Orecice and Borne. In the old chnrch waa a large hour-glass; In 
\sil^ep fi*ame j of the latter, in 1723, two heatlii were made for the parish staves. The 
William Romaiiie was rector of the old church in 1749, when it a as generally so 
broWdhd that the pew-<^nor's place was wogth 60^. per annum. ^pChe tfint is ancient/' 

St. Dvv&taj^b, Stepney, a Perpendicular chnrch, is famed in story for its legend 
of *'The Fish and Ring,'* and the popular ballad of ‘*The Cruel Knight, or Fortu- 
Date Farmer^s Daughter;’* her identity is referred to Lady Berry, whose tomb is on 
tljo outer east wall, with the fish and annulet in the arms thereon : but the finding 
of a ring in a fish ia an incident of much greater antiquity than Lady Berry’s 
time (1696), and occurs in the Arabian Nights* Entertainments^ The churchyard is 
noticed in the Spectator^ by Steele, for the number and oddity of its epitaphs. Here 
lies the father of Dr. Mead, who was born over the antique l>rLck gateway opposite the 
rectory, and first began practice at Stepney ; also Rev. W. Vickers, author of the Com- 
panion to the Altos* ,• and Roger Crab, who lived long on bran, dock-leayes, grass, and 
water. Within the church is the splendid tomb of Sir Henry Colet, Lord Mayor in 
1486 and 1495, and father of the foundcfr of St. Paul’s School. Hero also is a marble 
monument of the Good Samaritan, by Sir R. Westmacott, R.A., to B. Kenton, Esq. 
(d, 1800), leaving 63,509/. to charity schools, and 30,000/. to his friends. In the 
western porch is a stone reputed to have been brought from the wiUl of Carthage. 

St. Edmund’s (the King and Martyr), Lombard-street, bas also been called St. 
Edmund’s Grass Church, because of a grass-market held here : whence Grassclmrch- 
street, now Gracechurch-street. The church was destroyed in tiie Great Fire, and re- 
built by Wren : it has a tower and incongruous steeply, 90 feet high, and a projecting 
bracket clock. Tlie altar-piece has some fine carvings, and two paintings of .Moses and 
Aaron by William Etty, 1833 : above is a stained glass window, with the arms of 
Queen Anne, set up in the memorable year of union, 1707 besides two other 
stained glass windows, of superior excellence, representing St. Paul and St. Peter. 

^ St. Ethemukoa’s, Bishopsgate-street, a Gothic church, which escaped the Great 
Fire, and retains some of its Early English masonry ; it bjis been restored by Withers : 
it was anciently in the patronage of the Convent of St. Helen. It is well knowm for 
the short services for City men,” and, according to tradition, is frequented by sailors 
.returning from voj'ages, or immediately previous to sailing. Here incense is used on 
Saints’ Days; and stoles and altar vestments, according to the canonical colours. 
(Mackeson,) Traces of a reredos were found during the repairs, and Roman coins and 
bricks have l^n discovered in the churchyard. The western arch is said to have 
formed part of the gateway of St. Helen’s Priory. Under it John Hudson and many 
of his crew came to receive the Holy Sacrament before they left their native shores in 
J610 (Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, Oenileman*s jflagazine, tTune, 1863.) The church- 
wardens of St. Ethelburga appear, fix>m the accounts, to have provided profusely for 
their Ascension-Day dinner, 1686:— "Three quarters of lamb; 600 of sparagrasse, 
sallatering, and spinnage; 4^ oranges and lemmons, three hams, Westphalia bacon, ami 
'i lb. of tobaccoe.” There are also charges for " yew and box to docke ye church 
" hearbes” for the same ; " wands and nosegays,” " strawings and greenes.” Dryden’s 
antagonist, Luke Milboume, died, April 15, 1720, rector of St. Ktlielburga’s. "Tlie 
view of this church, by West and Toms (1737) exhibits several of the adjoining houses, 
and is one of the most interesting of Old London illustrations.” — Cunningham. 

5t. Etheiaeda’s, Ely -place, Holborn, Is all that remains of the ancient palace of^ 
iiie Bishops of Ely, and retains much of its original aspect : the interior roof is boldly 
arched ; on each aide is n row of noble windows, though their tracery has disappeared ; 
the pinnade-work between and overtopping them is very fine, and at the east end is 
" one fine Decorated window, of curious composition.” Evelyn records the consecra- 
tion here of Dr. Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, in 1668, when Dr. Tillotson preached; 
and April 27, 1693, Evelyn’s daughter Susannah w'as married here to William Draper, 
Lsq., by Dr. Tenison. then Bishop of Lincdn. Cowper thus clu*ouiclcs an amusing 
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In Roman eotfcatne^ nf Oaor^L llitedeej^ ia firom Pliny’s description of the first 
mausolooni* the of Ktn^ Mausolns^ in Otruu Walpcfie calls this steeple % master* 
stroke of absan}i|gf> -and it bes pitnroked this epigram 

' Ksny ths Eighth left the Pope la the lurch. 

!tbe peoplfrof Eiiglkne made mm hem of the Churohi 
' " fot George’s gMxlSaldsotB, the Bloomsbury people^ 

instead of the ehureh. made him head of the steeple.” 

Kore adifiirei||l;\tWm eight Corinthian colnmns, which Hawks* 

moor added to„4^ design^ inlinenced by Qibbs’s^portioo at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
then jiiat obinpUii^l but St. Geoige’s is the better, from its height above the level of 
the street. Here are a tablet to the great Lord Mansfield; and a monument to Mr* 
Charles Ori^il^ by Baoon^ B.A* 

St* Ojbox^CTB Mabttb. Queen sqnare. Bloomsbury, built In 1706. as a chapel of 
ease to St4 Ahdre^Si Holbo^ was declared a parish church in 1723 ; of wbicli Dr* 
Stukeley. the Koman-British antiquary, was many years the rector : in bis MS. Diary. 
1749. formerly hk the possesdon of Mr. Britton, is described the then rural character of 
Queen-square and Its vicinity* The parish burial-ground is in the rear of the Found- 
ling Hospital i a strong prejudice formerly existed against new churchyards, and no 
person was interred, here^ till the ground was broken for Robert Nelson, author of 
jt^cutta and ^MivaU, whose character for piety reconciled others to the spot : people 
like to be buried in company, and in good company. Nancy Dawson, the dancer, of 
Coven t Garden and Drury-laue Theatres (noted for hornpipes) lies hert . 

St, GeOBGIS the Mabttb, Southwark, was bnilb in 1733-36, by John Prioe, upon 
the site of the old church ; the parish having been originally given by W»tliam the 
Conqueror to the noble family of Arderne. and for some time attached to the I'Tiory 
of Bermondsey. Stow describes the former church as almost directly over against 
Suffolk House, formerly the mansion of Clmrles Brandon. Duke of Suffolk, the brother- 
indaw of Heniy VllI, ; now the site of the premises of Mr. Pigeon, the clistillev* 
There were buried in the old church. Bonner. Bishop of London, who died in the Mar- 
sbalsea ; and Rushworth. author of the Collections, who died in the King’s Bench ; 
both these prisons being in the parish. Edward Cocker, engraver and teacher of 
writing and arithmetic, is also stated upon a sexton’s evidence to have been interred 
here: his Arithmetic^ a posthumous work, was first published ** by Jolin Hawkins, 
writing-master, near St. George’s Church." The present church has a lofty stone 
spire and tower, with a fine peal of eight bells; the large bell is tolled nightly, and 
thought to be a relic of the curfew custom. Hogarth, in his plate of Southwark Fair, 
represents Figg. the famous prisefighter. and Cadraan. Hying by a rope from the tower 
of St. George’s Church ; the fair l^ing held in that part of the Mint which lies in tlie 
rear of the liouses opposite. 

There is preserved a curious handbill, or €{Mohe, priated in black letter, which muRt liave been 
proTnulKStod previous tc^ the suppression of rengious houses in the reign of Henry VI U. it i« sur- 
mounted by a small woodcut of 3t. George slaying the Dragon, and by a child. It appears from 
Stavcley’s Misttny ^ CAttreAef JSfigland, p. 99, that the monks were sent up and down the country 
with hAqft of a similar ^haiaoter to th <5 above, to gather contributions of the people ; and it is most 
probable that the collkotors were authorised to grant special intlufgencen proportionate to tJie value of 
the contribotions. One of these handbills is reyrintea in Aote* and Queries^ So, 84. 

St. Gules’s. Camberwell, ia one of the lai^cst churches built iu England since the 
Reformations it occupies the site of the old brick church, burnt on Smiday, Feb. 7, 
1841. The |iew church, designed by Scott and Moffatt, is massively built entirely of 
stone, end wie opnseorated Nov. 21. 1844 1 it is in the Transition style, from Early 
Enghsli to Decorated ; crucifbrm in plan, with a large central tower and spire, 207 feet 
high, and the tower thirty feet square ; it has a fine peal of bells, by Meaia. The out* 
side lengtb^^lftf iba church exceeds 158 feet. The interior has an open timber roof, and 
oak fittings^ A very powerfiil Organ by Bishop j and several stained glass window s by 
Ward and Nixon^ the laxgest. over the altar, enridied with the symbolism of the 
thirteenth century. 

St. Oiua’s. 0ripplegate. is the successor of a church founded by Alfiin, subsequently 
die first hospitaller of Priory of Sik Bartholomew* It^ was built in 109i), itear the 
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postern in the City wall^ celled Cripple^geU^ ihmi en for bime 

people or from the unmeroni^ apples begging tihtre (A|efe)i and it Wes 

dedicate to St. Giles, as the patron of cripples $ It was sxnidh and ite irite was where 
dow standeth foe Ti^rage-hoose.** In tire year 1546> it snflhred greatly firoin dre*.but 
wfis soon repaired, and partially rebuilt; a&d in 1682^ the tower was raised 16 feet ; it 
has a peal of twelve bells, besides one in the turret, and a very musical set of chimes. 
Stud to liave been constructed by a working mechanic* The interior is divided into a 
Nave and aisles by dustered columns and pointed arches, and the cdling of the Chamvl 
is painted with cherubim. Hero are burled John Pox, the raartyrologist, described iii 
the register as householder, preachar John Speed, the historian, with his bust, once 
painted and gilt ; John Milton and his father, under the clerk’s desk t a bust of the 
poet, by Bacon, H.A., with a tablet, were set up on the north side of the nave, by 
Samuel Whitbread, in 1793. The entry in the parish register is « " 12 Noveinbc-r, 
1674, John Milton, gentleman, consumpcon, ohancdl.” In the Chancel, too, are tab* 
l^ts to Constance Whitney and Margaret Lucy, both descendants of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
of Charlecote, Warwickshire t the former represents a female rising from a coffin, and 
has been erroneously supposed to commemorate a lady whc^ having been buried white 
in a trance, was restored to life through the cupidity of a sexton in digging up the 
body to get possession of a ring left upon her finger. Several of the actors from 
the Fortune Theatre, Golding- lane^ are buried here. Here, too, rests Sir Martin 
Frobisher, one of the earliest of the Arctic voyagers (d, 1694-5); and Henry Welby, 
tfie Grub-street hermit, yet a man of exemplary charity (d. 1636). And the regi-sfer 
records the marriage of Oliver Cromwell with Kiixabeth Bowchier, August 20, l(i2tK 
In 1861, ^be restoration of the church was commenced, ** in honour of the memory of 
John Milton;’^ a monument hits been erected, as a memorial of the poet, in the south 
aisle, near the chancel. The cenotaph is nearly 13 feet high, and about 8 feet wide at 
the base; and the body of the work, consisting of carved Caen stone, is diviileti by 
pillars of coloured marble, thus forming three canopied niches. In the central niche 
the bust of the poet, which was executed by Bacon, has been placed. Beneath this is 
a marble tablet, with the following simple record John Milton, author of* Para- 
dise Lost/ Bom December, 1608. Died November, 1674.” TJio date of his father's 
death in 1616, and the name of Mr. Samuel Whitbread, who placed the tablet in tbe 
olmrch in 1793, are also engraved thereon. Milton lived in the parish — first in 
Barbican, subsequently in Jewin-street, and finally, in Artillery-walk, where he died. 
There is an apocryphal story of tbe poet’s remains being irreverently disturbed, and 
scattered, in the year 1790; but the evidence of identity is weak, and it is recorded 
that tlie corpse then found was that of a female, and of smaller stature than that of 
the poet. The story of the assumed desecration is told in ** The Diary of General 
Murray,” in the Monthly Magazine, August, 1833. The restoration of the church in- 
.ludese windows of rich memorial glass contributed by parishioners ; the reconstruction 
of tbe Chancel with an open roof, aifd the reglazing of a magnificent window, long 
blocked up. In the adjoining burial-ground remains a bastion of the old London wall. 

St. GrLEs’a-iN-THU-FmDa, on the south side of High-street, was formerly in the 
fields, and the parish the village of St. Giles ; the church being traceable to tbe chapel 
of a Hcwpitrl for Lepers, founded about 1117^ by Queen Matilda, consort of Henry L 
The ancient church was taken down in 1623, and a brick edifice was erected in its 
place : this was removed in 1730, ^nd the present church, designed by Henry FHt- 
crott, was completed in 1734. It is built of Portland stone, and has a tower and 
spire, 160 feet high, with eight b^lls. Above the entrance gateway, in the lunette 
is **The Day of Judgment,” in alto-relievo, brought from the Lich-gate, or Uesurrcc- 
tion-gate of the old church in 1687 ; it is well described by Mr. George l^harf, jun., in 
a paper read to the Society of Antiquaries, in 1855, upon ** Bepresentations of the Last 
J ndgmeni 

The figrnres (he teMs nn) are very smalt tn proportion to tbe semicirealtt lanette they occupy. The 
P.ivi<mr stands in the clouds, surroundcil by rays, holding the banner of redemption, and with His 
I ight hand pointing upwards. Angels playing mnsieal instruments, and tomnltnonsly expressing the 
Joys of heaven, completely surround Him. Neither the Vir^n Mary nor Apostles are to bo seen in 
order. The prominent attituden of the rising dead, and or the oondemned, betray markedly the in- 
fluence or.Mi^hae] Angelo; they Lave been diiecUy and iguorasUi eoyied fhnn bis outline conception. 
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Tilts aliio-reli$7o Is vm enrtous. ftnd, boQi ^^orste and well pmeire^. deserves be care- 
Atliy dntwn.and pUbllsned. j(lt tbwf one ofilieiiilMiji Illustrations of Mr. Seharrs paper in the Aroht^o* 
1,'gia, vol. xjcavl. part ao.) llie tte&tment is very Oj^w^tby of the sabjecti but^ as a piece of carving, it 
Is remarkably good. ^ 

This scttlptnre was formerly placed over tbi north-western gat^ay, which has h^n 
taken down, and a new gateway erected opposite the western or- principal door of the 
church, over which is pla^ the alto-relievo. 

At St. Giles’s were buried Chapman, the translator of Homer ; Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, who lived in Great Queen-street; Shirley, the dramatist, and his wife; Sir 
Roger L’Estrange, the political writer; and Andrew Marvell, man in whose repu- 
tation the glory of the patriot has eclipsed the fine powers of the poet.’’ Tlie motiu- 
nient to Chapman, built by Inigo Jones at his own expense, is now in the churchyard, 
against the south wall of the church. In the churchyard, too, is the altar-tomb of 
Richard Peudrell, who aided in the escape of Charles II.; and a few years since was 
revived the custom of decorating this tomb on Restoration Day (May 29) with branches 
of oak. The finest monument in the present church is the recumbent efiigies of tlie 
Duclicss Dudley (d. 1670), preserved in grateful memory of her munificence to the 
parish. At the phice of public execution, a short distance north-west of the church. 
Sir John Oldeastle, Lord Cobham, was hung in chains and roasted over fagots in 1117, 
during the reign of Hency V., his early friend. The phrase, ‘‘ St. Giles’s Bowl/* is 
referred to the custom of giving, at the Hospital gate, every malefactor on his way to 
^’yburn a bowl of ale, as bis last worldly draught, which practice was also continued 
at an hostel built upon the site of the monastic house ; of this the Bow] Brewery, 
taken down in 1849, was the representative ; and the bowl itself is said to be in ex- 
istence* The transparent clock-dial of the church was lit with gas in 182% the first 
in the nceti*opolis ; and opposite, in 1842, was made dhe of the earliest experiments 
with wood-paving. In Endell-strect, in 1846, w'as buut a district church, in the Early 
Pointed style, by Ferrey — timely provision for the spiritual destitution of the parish. 
8t. Giles’s possesses a cemetery in the Lower St. Pancras-road, where are buried, each 
beneath an altar- tomb, John Fltixman, our greatest English sculptor ; and Sir John 
Soane, the architect. (See CfiMBTEniES, p. 82.) 

St. Gbegoet by St. Pattl’s was contiguous to the Lollards’ T< >\vcr, which had 
once been used as a prison for heterodox divines. It stood at the south side of the 
Cathedral, in Castle Baynard Ward. It was very ancient, for the l>ody of Edmund, 
Tiing of the East Angles, who was martyred by the Danes in 870, rested there for three 
years . — ISevoamrU 

St. Helen’s, Bishopsgatc, on the east side of Bishopsgate-street Within, W4is once 
the church of the Nunnery of St. Helen, the site of which, judging from pavemctits 
found here, was originally occupied by a Roman building. 

The church consists of two broad aisles, 122 ^et in length, and two chantry cha]iels. 
The north aisle, known as the Nuns’ Quire, was appropriated to the use of the inmates 
of the Convent, and separated frmn the south or parish aisle by a wooden screen ; this 
screen, together with the altar, was removed at the dissolution of the House. For- 
tunately, 17 of the original carved miserere scats have been preserved, and the hagio- 
scope which formerly communicated with the crypt still remains. The interior of the 
• edifice, with Its columns and pointed arches, is picturesque ; it contains more monu- 
ments, perhaps, than any other church in the metropolis ; and these being altar-tombs 
upon the floor, increase the appearance of antiquity and solemnity. They include u 
'freestone altar-tomb, with quatrefoil panels enclosing shields; upon the ledger lie 
fnV. length alabaster eifigios of Sir John Crosbio and his first wife Anneys or Agues; 
the knight wears his aldermanio gown over plate armour. Also, a canopied monument 
to Sir W. Pickering, in dross armour, reclining upon a pillow of matting (d. 1542) ; 
several kneeling figures, elaborately painted and gilt, in memory of Sir Andrew Judd 
(in armour) (d. 1558); a very large sculptured altar-tomb to Sir Thomas Gresham, 
who founded the Royid Exchange ; a monument representing Martin Bond, captain of 
the trained bauds at Tilbury when the Spanish Armada was expected — he is sitting 
within a tent, with sentries, &c. (d. 1643); a tomb of Francis Bancroft (d. 1726), 
built in liis lifetime, when he directed iiat liia body sbovld be embalmed, and placed 
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in a coffin unfastenodlt and a taWe mionnieMt bj ‘Siwn* Jolloa C$mf$ 

blaster of the Bella to James I. (1686), the monbment ereet^ in the previous yew, 
with the Latin inscription sculptured, tu^if on a ffilded deed, an engagement w the 
deceased to pay the 6^t of nature whenever it shall please God to appoint it. In ttie 
vratibnlo also are several daborate monuments, disj^ying figures; and anaUne-bo* 
supported by a cuiSjusly-ciirved AgfurA of a iuoudicfttit# Hato apo aUo fine monuniAiitiil 
brasses of tbo fifteenth and sixteenth centuriesa The ohufch was restored in 186& 

St. Kathabinb's, tbe church of the Boyal Hospital of St. Katharine, rebuilt in 
1827, on the east side of the Regent's Park, after the demoUtion of the andent 
Hospital and Church, at the Tower," for tbe site of St. Katharine's Docks. 

More than 700 years ago, in tbe reign of King Stephen, 1146, Queen Matilda fbunded 
and endowed, on the east side of the Tower of London, a JELospitiU d^cuted to St. 
KuthfirJjw; the foundation was confirmed by the granta of succeeding sovereigris, 
and the rei'ernies increasetl by Queen Kleanor, and other royal donors. The mastership 
is in tbe gift of the Queen Consort ; if there be no such personage, the Qneen Dowager. 
Provision was made for a master, who, according to an ordinance of Queen Philipi)a, 
was to be a priest. There were to be maintained also three Brothers, who were to be 
priests, and three Sisters, all under obligation of porpetuiil chastity, and to ** serve and 
minister before God," and do works of charity. Masses were to be said daily in the 
chapel, one to bo for the souls of all tbe Kings and Queens of Sngland. ^I^vision 
w^as to be made also for 24 poor men and 10 poor women ; and the charter of Queen 
Eleanor directed that when in future times the means of tbe Hospital should augment, 
the number of chaplains and poor men and women relieved stiould be increased. In 
tbe reign of Henry VIII. the L.come was about 365/. a year. 

The Church and Hospital, in the Regent’s Park, designed by A. Poynter, is in the 
florid Gothic style, has octagonal towers, with a large painted window of beautiful 
tracery. Among tbe relics of tbe old church is a finely enriched tomb, part of a 
chantry chapel, thus inscribed : 

** This monument was erected in the Collegiate Church of St. Katharine, near the Tower, to the 
memory of John iiolland Ditke of Kxoter, Karl of Kuntinadon and Ivry, Lord of Sparr, Admiral of 
Knglaiid, Ireland, and Aquitaine, Knight of the moat Doble order of the Garter, and Constable of the 
Tower. He died the V, of Augut^t, M.CCCCXLVII, Also, to the memory of his two wives, vir..: Anne, 
daughter of Edmund Earl of Stafford, by whom he bad issue Henry Holland, the late Duke of Exeter of 
that samam^ who married Anne, sister of King Edward the Pourtb, and died without issue; and Anne, 
daughter of John Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, by whom he had issue one daughter, mother to Halph 
NeviJ, lliird Earl of Westmoreland.** Below Is engraved — 

" These remains, having been carefhlly removetifrom the original place of interment, were deposited 
In this chapel, as were those of the other persons whose monuments and gravestones were transferred 
to it from the Collegiate Church aforesaid.** 

In some parts along the mouldings are well-designed groups of sporting suhiecta^'* Beynard’* and 
the goose, monkeys in chains, and other quaint deviees. The shields of anna crests are coloured 
and gilt. The effigies represent the Duke, one of bis wives, and his sister. 

The old wood pulpit from St. Katharine's ia also preserved, and Is a curious example 
of the elaborate carved work of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: in the iiantds 
are two views of old St. Katharine’s. Some of the carved seats, similar to those in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey, have also Iteen saved ; as have 
likewise some of the corMs formed by crowned angels, bearing shields. These, with 
additions, fpive been arranged round the present church, with the arms and dates of 
tbe reigns of the English Queens from Matilda's time. The Organ, of about the* ’ 
reign of George II., has also been pte^rved ; and among tbe old monumentA ia one 
with this inscription on a plate within a firame : 

^ Here dead in part whose best part ne^er dfCdb 
A benefoctor, William Cuttinge. lyeth ; 

Not deade if good deedes could keepe man alivAi 
Kor all deade, since good deedes doe men revive, 

Gonvile and Kales his good deeds men record. 

And will, no doubte, hts praise for them afibrd i 
Saincte Katrina eke neer London ean it tells 
Goldsmytbes and Jf archant 1‘aylers know it well, 

Two Country's towns his eivtl bounty Meste^ ' 

East Darebam and NortonHtawarren West i 
More did he then this table can unfold. 

The woride his faime this earth his earth doth hoti. 

•We deceased je A dale of Match, IMW.*’ 
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Acoordii^ to ^ offidal totted 1866, the income of the Hospital now 

espcee^ 7000/. a jreaf $ mid if tto qrttem of letting the estates on leases for lives with 
6nes for renewal were abandoned, the kiooiae would probably banearlj^ 11.000/., to be 
increased to nearly 15,000/. when the Towar^hill leases fiill in tothe year 1900. Jlie 
site of the Hosfntal has now become a dock, and when the new bppital was about to 
be erected in the Begent^s Park, nnfortnnately, the removal was made in such a 
manner as to involve much expense that might have been avoided. To the inquiry, 
** What is done wdth this 7000/. a year an answer is given in this Report. The 
Master receives nearly 1600/. a year, increased to 2000/. by the rent of his official 
house, which, as he is non*res!dent, he lets. His house and gardens occupy two acres, 
and it is considered to be, for its size, one of the most desirable residences in London* 
He attends the meetings of the Chapter, which are held about three times in a year $ 
but is seldom, if ever, at the chapel j he occasionally visits the soliools ; but these 
are oonsidcre<l to be sufficiently superintended by the Brothers and Sisters in residence* 
He was appointed by Queen Adelaide, whose vioe*chamberlain he was. * Each of the 
three Brotbem receives above 360/. a year, and has also a sufficiently convenient residence^ 
though much less costly than the Mastei^s. Each Brotiier is in residence four months 
in the year. One of them has been presented by the Hospital to the living of Kings- 
thorpe, near Northampf:on, with a net income of 700/. a year and a house. The 
junior Brother became British viee-consular chaplain at Dieppe in 1863. and has since 
let his official residence, which is considered to be worth 100/. a year ; but ho occ^upies 
rooms ill it during his term of residence. Each of the three Sisters receives about 
210/. a year, besides having a residence provided. The senior Sister has always been 
nou*resident.*^and lets her house. The junior has done the like until recently, iicr 
duties as preceptress to tlie Royal Princesses requiring her constant attendance at 
Court ; but these having ceased, she has now virtually, if not actually, entered upon 
residence. There are various officers and attendants provided for the establishment. 
There remain fhnds sufficient to pay 10/. each to 20 Bedesmen and 20 Bedeswomeii 
(decayed tradespeople and worn-out governesses and servants), and to maintain a school 
ill which 33 boys and 18 girls, the children of clerks, tradespeople, artificers, and 
servants are freely educated and clothed, and then apprenticed or presented with outliU 
for entering domestic service. 

It is suggested in the Report that the large and increasing resources of this institu- 
• tion should by competent authority be made productive of more extended benefit than 
they are at present. Thus, a scheme has been propounded, which proposes the restora- 
tion of the Hospital to the east of Loudon ; and the establishment there of a collegiate 
church, with the Master and Brothers for dean and canons, each of them, by virtue of 
his office, bolding a benefice, with cure of souls, iit that quarter ; the three Sisters, with 
stipends of not less than 250/. a year each, to reside within the limits of these parislies 
or places, and superintend and direct the wo(k of the bedeswomen, who shohld also 
reside within the same limits, and perform the duties of parochial mission women 
and nurses ; the bedesmen, also resident ip the limits, to perform the duties of Scripture 
readers, or lay assistants. The four benefices might either be acquired by exchange, 
or newly constituted by the Crown, The sebeme contemplates also that a portion of 
the income of the foundation be devoted to educational or eleemosynary purposes in 
the east of London. The scheme was proposed by, or on behalf of, a Committee of the 
local clergy, comprising seven incumbents in the immediate noigblK>urhood of the site 
. of the ancient Hospital, which forty years since was required and taken for the construc- 
tion of St. Katiiarine^s Docks. 

St. Aldgate, Mitre-squar^ was built on the site of the wealthy Priory of* 

the Holy Trinity, in tastriess style, 1622. Here is service on great festivals and on the 
last night of the year. And here, every Whit-Tuesdny evening is preached the 
Flower Sermon,*^ on a topic allied to flowers. The church is decked ivith fiowers, 
and the congregation carry nosegays, and a bouquet is placed in the pulpit. On Whit- 
Tuesday evening, 1866, tlie Sermon was preached by the Rev. W. M« Wbittemore» 
the lie^r. His text was Genesis i. 1 1, ** Let Uie earth bring forth grass.^ 

1‘he roltowtncr U m outline of tfio ilisoouree Plra<4intncs8 of a^walk in the fields, conversing with 
asur friends, rest ng fjroui the care aud toll of a busjf Cit^ life, enjoykig the sights and sounds of uatuvob 
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and striving to Mther aplrttnal lesitont fh>m tlie o^ecto avoxind nt. A singio bHuki of frnuML bow mittfk 
It timy teaeh osl How bill of testimony to the goodiiM of the Croatqar^ WlM> ba« covered the earih 
with thia enamelled carpet of aott, fragranl verdore, to irefW«£ and gladden onr hearts. How AdL alsoy 
of sotemu teachinsf of our frail mortality. All deih Ifl grant. Tbit was shown to be true literaijy, at 
well at liiurttrativcly. Then the preacher brought teroral lettooty which be bade hit youthlhl hearers 
tu K member. 1. The value of little things. A biado of grass is lull of oreative skill ; the combining 
of many little blades i^ers the bills and of the world. %, The union of ftrmuess with gcntleueHS 

of character. The gra^s bends easily^ yet is coated with flinty and Its root is remarkably tcuaeious. it. 

^ Discrimination neiCSBary in striring to be useful. Some one sowed gras8i«eed, as bethought, but it 
grew up chiefly ehickwot^ and groundsel. 4. Unity may conslat with great diversity. 'I hero arc fiOOO 
snetdes of grasses, yot they have many features of aspoei^ struoturey ana growth In eommou, so that no 
class uf plants is so easily Identifled. 

St. James's, Clerkenwell, on the north mde of Clerkenwell-green, has replac^ed 
the church of a Henedictiiie inouastery, founded about 1100; it served the nuns and 
inhabitants until the Dissolution of the ocHivent, when it was innde parochial, tirtd 
diHlii^tted to St. James the Less instead of the Virgin Maiy* In the Sutherland View 
of 1543, we see it far in the fields. In 1623, the steeple and tower both fell, iind 
(festroyeil pnrf of the church ; both were rebuilt. In 1788, the whole was Liken 
clown, rebuilt by Carr, and consecrated in 1792. In the vaults are preserved some 
Collins from the old church, and among the?n that of Bishop Burnet, who died 
1714—15 in St. John's-square, close by, though the fanatic rabble threw dirt and .stones 
at his funeral procession. His handsome mural monument whs removed to the present 
church, which has a peal of eight musical bells. 

St. James’s, Garlick Hithe, on the east side of Garlick^hill, Upper Thames-street, is 
named from its being near the chief garlick market of the City. It was rebuilt in 
1326: aiqoiig the persons interred here was liichard Lyons, a wine-|p©rchant and 
hijudary, beheaded in Cheiipsltlfc by Wat Tyler in the reign of Kichard II. Stow 
(lisi-ribes his “ picture on his gravestone very fair and large, with his heir rounded by 
liis cars, and curled; a little beard forked; a gown girt to him down to his feet, of 
brunclied diitnask, wrought with the likeness of flowers j a large purse on his right side 
hanging in a belt from his left shoulder ; a plain hood about his neck, covering his 
shoulders, and hanging back behind him." The following citizens who had served 
Mayor were also buried here : John of Oxenford, Mayor in 1311 ; Sir John Wrotch, or 
AVroth, 1360; William Venor, 1389; William More, 1385; Robert Clmhell, 1421; 
James Spencer, 1527. Hie old church was destroyed In the Great Fhe: it was 
rebuilt by Wren, 1676-83, with a tower and lantern, 98 feet high, and a projecting 
clock-dial, with a carved and gilt figure of St. James: a large organ, built by Bernard 
Schmidt, in 1697 ; and a clever altar-picture of the Ascension, by A. Geddes. In Ibis 
dmreh Steele heard the Common-Prayer service read so distinctly, so emphatiodly, and 
so fervently, that it was next to an impossibility to be inattentive. Steele propos.Hi that 
this excellent reader (Mr. Pliilip Stubbs, afterwards Archdeacon of St. Alban’s), 
vtpoti tVe next and every' annual assembly of the clergy of Sion College, and all other 
convocations, should read before them,— Speetaf or ^ No. 147, August 18, 1711. 

Here is h curious story, by Newcxmrt, of Arthur Bulkley, D.D., Rector of St. J.xmes’a 
in 1531, w ho was promoted to the Bishopric of Bangor in 1541. « This man sold away 
five fair bells out of the steeple of Im cathedral, and it is certainly reported, that going 
t4> the sea side to see them 8hipi)ed off, he hac’ not set three steps on his way home- 
ward before be was stricken wdth blindness, so that he never saw afterwards." 

8t. James the Less, Garden -street, Westminster, was built in 1861, at the expense 
of Miss Monk, in memory of her father, the late Bishop Monk, of Gloucester, a 
Canon of Westminster; G. E. Street, arehiteci;; stylo, Byzantine Gothic; cost about 
85(X)/, The church is situated in the poor district of St. Mary, Tothill-fields. It 
C4>iisist8 of a Nave and Chancel, with north and south aisles to both. It has a detached 
steeple, forming ante-porch, with porch connecting it with the north aisle. The height 
of the tower and slated spire is 134 feet. The materials used are mainly red and 
black bricks, stone, and marble. The apse has windows of three lights, with a rose- 
wiiidow in the hc^ad, filled with stained glass, representing types and antitypes of 
Christ. Between these descend the groiiiing-rihs, to rest upon handed shafts of 
pdished marble. The reredos below the line of lights is of white stone, inlaid (witli 
a black cx>mposition) with figures of holy women, commencing on the left with Maty 
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tlio mother of Jamed, then ifary Magdalenj^St. Elizabeth, and the Virgin Mary ; then, 
on the other aide of the reredoa proper, come the wife of Manoah, Hannah, Hath, and 
Sarah; Banda of rod and yellow tiles are inserted between these figpres, which are 
represented in nlclies, dividing them Into twos. Immediately oeer the altar is a cioas 
of vari-colonred Irish marbles, set with studs of Derbyshire spar^ Within tlie apse 
come the transept aisles; in that on the left is the Organ, ^fwo drop arches, on 
broad shafts of i^lished granite, with carved caps, and resting on tall plinths (the 
lieight of the choir seats), divide these Trancept from the Choir. Each Trahsept^ 
aisle is, in itself, divided by a shaft of Bath stone in its centre, whence spring arches 
to the side piers of the Choir, The two shafts which are on each side of the Nave are 
of polished red granite, with bands of Bath stone midway of their heights ; the caps 
are carved, illustrative of the Parables and Miracles. Over the Chancel arch is a fresco 
painted by G. F. Watts, representing a sitting figure of Our Lord in the centre, 
with groups of angels on each side, and the four Eviingelists below, on a gold ground. 
7 lie pulpit is of stone and marble, and is very richly sculptured : it contiiins figures of 
the four Doctors of the Western Church and the four Evangelists, and on the panels, 
which are divided from each other by shafts of green marble, are illustrations of 
j)reaching: — 1. St. John the Baptist preaching; 2. Dispute with the Doctors; 
ih The Sermon on the Mount; 4. St. Augustine of Canterbury preaching. The 
Chancel is groined in brick, wdth stone ribs. The screens and gates round the 
( hancel are of wro'^ght iron and ornamental brasswork. The pavement of the body 
of the church is formed of Maw’s tiles, and that of the Chancel has marble inserted, 
7'he steps leading to the Chancel and altar are of black laic of Man limestone. 

7 he roof has-been painted by Clayton and Bell, with the Tree of JcsS8 and the 
Genealogy of our Lord, typical busts of the personages being introduced in medal* 
lions along the sides of the span in a line on either hand. The stained glass through- 
out is also by Clayton and Bell. 

St. James’s, Piccadilly, or St. James’s, Westminster, was built by Wren, at the 
cost of Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Alban’s, whose arms arc pluced above the south 
dt)or ; consecrated Sunday, July 13, 1684; it vras originally a cha]>el of case, and con- 
stituted a parish church in 1685. It has a tov\er and spire, 150 feet high ; the latter 
was not the w’ork of Wren. It w'as built a few years after the church, and w’as from a 
^design supplied by one Mr. Wilcox, a carpenter in the parish, which, strange to 
say, wiis made choice of by the Vestry in preference to a design for the same furnished 
by Wren himself^ the cost of the erection of which was estimated to exceed the other 
by only lOOZ. It was covered with cement in 1850, wiien tlie interior of the church 
was repaired throughout. The clock was the gift of Mr. H. Massey, and the original 
dial was gilded and painted by Mr. Highmore, li.M. Serjeant- Painter : its diameter is 
10 feet. The interior. Wren’s masterpiece, is \p its plan Basilical, Nave and aisles 
being formed by two ranges of six piers and columns, in two stories. The piers, 
which are of the Doric order, panelled, carry the gtdleries; the fronts of the latter 
of oak, with carved enrichments, forming the entablature of the order, with a low 
attic above, to complete the breastwork. The upper order is the Corinthian ; columns 
rise fi'om the breastwork of the giilleries, and the highly-cnrichod entablature of these, 

• stretching across from each column to the side walls, serves as imposts to a series of 
transverse arches from column to column, forming the covering of the aisles ; whilst 
from the abacuses also springs the great semiciicular vault that covers the Nave ; the 
'whole rwf being divided into sunk panels, ornamented with festoons of tlrapery and 
fiowe in relief, “producing,” us Mr. J. Qwilt observes, *‘by its unity, richness, and 
harmonious proportions, a result truly enchanting.” These ceilings and their enrich- 
ments, as now seen, were put up in 1837, when the decayed state of the timbers had 
rendered an entire new roof to the church necessary. Tlie work was strictly a restora- 
tion. Wren, in a letter printed by Elmes, says I can hardly think it practicable 
to make a single room so capacious, with pews and galleries, as to hold 2000 persons, 
end all to hear the service and see the preacher. I endeavoured to efiect this in build- 
ing the parish church of St. James's, Westminster, which, I presume, is the most 
capacious, with these quail '^cations, that bath yet been buiUi,’^ 
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The noble Organ was built for James^ll.* and intended for his Roman Catholio 
Oratory at Whitehall, but given to this pirish by Queen Mary in 1691. 

It 18 in two oaltm caaofc* standing one before the other, the organist’s place ^ing between (h w ) his 
fae&to the great organ, aad ills back to the smollenone, to the latter of wnicU the action passes lieneath 
iilHTeet and scat. The great case U in lie florid ^le of the period of Its original const rmdion (Limis 
XIV.). The caiVing df Fames, angels, chernbs* heads, Jto. with which it Is adorned, strikingh 
by their great beanty, the master-hand of Gibbons. This Ikvoortte idd tostrument, originally made by 
tlie celebrated Kenatus Harris, anno 1078, was entirely rebuilt by the late Mr. msbop, in 1855L ^ a 
much more comprehensive s^e, but retaining the old ^pee— Ibr thes4^ the hwd of 

had rendered of more than ordinary valoe-^-whoa aleo the eUl ease wia restored, with the origtlisl 
decoration, and the detached firont choir added* 

In 1738, the Prinoe of Wake gave eriawia Taluad a* 

fOO^.. for the holy table and }ndpit. The end..ah<pva. k nearly dt 

0 («upied by a Venetkn window, in 1846 filkd . 

The window is fllnstrattve by six priiid|M4plotitm-^one to> 4 ima/pm nari^J^ W 

liles^ Lord’s Saciiflce for the ftedkmiption ozManklnd. In the lower oeohthl' ^vision Is dlM^jf^tbe 
Crucifixion, witl^the praying In the Garden of OethNniaos^ on the alkq tn 0 < BeailDg m tli4 thKNW 
on the right. The upper central oompartendiii Is ^ with tfo ISneoihhiii^ ^ ^ 

the (Resurrection on the right. Very wide moealo borders inmondeaoh of thtose pietoro^ m 
well as in the other parts of the fl&tng hs, are Aomeiwiii miniib mweM ower scrtptoml 

siiltiet'ts; with details of immense vamty, conidstingof leUgi^ smtde&iiL 
iut. For this glass Wailes, of Newcastle, received I00& , 

It is intended also to All in with stalled and i^ted glass the whole of ^ ten faHory wtodowi^ 
designed to form, when completed, a serica of pam^gs, lUnstrailve of the bhdnry of car Btessed 
tJ.iviour’s life and ministry, commencing with tiie’* Nativity, ” in the easieminost wWow on the south 
hide-'the succeeding windows to cany on the sulflect^ progressirely, as follows r<-rNb. SaThe Adoration of 
the Magi; 3. Baptism of Christ; 4k Christ and the Woman of (miaria; A. Christ W!itb Peter on the 
Ben. And returning eastward on the north aide with>^6. The Transflguratlon t 7. Chfist with Martha 
and .Maty ; 8. Christ Blessing Little Children ,* 9. The Baising of Lazams : 10. Kntiy Into Jerttsalem. 
Thus i OTittW'ting the narrative with the Passion, as represent in the great altar window. Nos. 2 and 
4 have been executed (also by Mr. Waflce) at a cost of 126L each. 

Evelyn, in his Diary ^ thus describes the altar and east end of the ebureh 

l>ec. 16. 168L— I went to see the new ohnroh ai 8t. James’s, elegantly buSlf, The altar wasespocfally 
adorned, the white marble inclosure curiously and richly carved, the flowere and garlands abmit the 
waits by Mr. Gibbons, in wood : £ pelican, with her young at her breast. Just over the altar in the carv’d 
compartment and bolder invironing the purple velvet fnnged with (Iflack) 1, H. 8. richly embmldertHl, 
aiHl most noble plate, were given by Sir H. Geere. to the value (as was said) of XOOt, There was no 
altar anywhere in England, nor has there been any abroad, more handsomeljr adorned.** 

l*ho wood is lime, with cedar for the reredoa; the marble scrtdls have been replaa^ 
by bronze. In addition, a noble festoon ending in two pendants^ which extends nearly 
tiie whole length of the screen, displays all the varied representations of fhiit and 
flowers, in the highest relief. This elaborate and delicate work liaving become much 
injured by the casualties of 160 years, was in 1846 thoroughly' repaired by two Italian 
artists— a \vork of protracted labour; several thousand bits of carving; more or less 
minute, requiring to be added, in order to restore the gronpings to their pristine state. 

Facing the western entrance is the white marble font, exquisitely sculptured by 
Gibbons ; it is nearly live feet high, and the howl is about six ^t In circumference. 
J’he sliufl represents the tree of life, vdth the serpent twining round it, and offering 
the forbidden fruit to Eve, who, with Adam, stands beneath : these Bgures are 18 
indies high. On the bowl are bas-reheft of the Baptism of the Saviour in the Jordan ; 
the Baptizing of the Treasurer of Candace by St. I^Uip the Deacon | and the Ark of 
Nyah, will) the dove bearing the olive-branch. The cover of this font (shown in 
Vertue’s cqgraving), held by g flying angel and a g^roup of cherubim, was stolen about 
the beginning of the present century, and subsequently bung up as a sign at a spirit* 
shop in the neighbourhood.— (Bray le/s LomUniana, vol. it p. 282.) 

In the church are interred Cfharlra Cotton, the company of Wattw in the Com* 
pie/e Anglrr; Dr. Sydenham, with a marble tablet erected by the College of Physicians, 
in 1810; Haytnan, the portrait-painter; the two Vandervektes; the marine painters; 
and Michael Dahl, the Swedish portrait-painter ; Dr. Arbuthnot, the Mend of Pope, 
Swia, Gay, and Prior ; Benjamin Still! ngileet, the naturalist, so tonehnigly deplored 
by Pennant, in the preface to his British Zoology; Dr. Akenrfde; the poet; James 
DfjdMley, the Ixiokseller, with a tablet; G- H. Harlow, who piunted **Tbe Trial of 
Queen Katherine;^* also Sir John Malcolm. Here lies l^omat d’tlHhy, dramatist 
and song- writer, to whom there is a tablet on the outer south face the church-tower, 
iii^cribctl “ Tom d'Urfey, dyed February 26, 172»/' In the vestry are the peniraits of 
the St. Jameses rectors, thaCof Jir. Birch alone misring; tiie firat rector, Dr« Tmiisou ; 
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the third. Dr. Wake ; and the seventh. Dr, Seeker; became Archbishops of Canterbuiy. 
(See Walcott^s Handbook of St. Jameses.) * 

Nollekens, the sculptor, when a lad, had an idle propensity for J)ell-tollmg, and 
whenever his master missed him, and the ^ad-bell of St. Jame^s Church was tolling, 
he know perfectly well what Joey " was at. 

The church exterior and interior were in 1857 greatly improved f and an ornamental 
arched entrance to the churchyard, and a large Vestry-hall erected. 

St. Jahss’s, Shoreditch, Curtain^road, of Early English architecture, erected 1838, 

stands on a site oeeiipied by a theatre in Shakspeare*s time. He lived close by, in a 
place caUed OHlum^i Eield, this thea^e a curtain was for the first time used; 
hence the name oftto S^e theatre was afterwards removed to South Lambeth. 

Tradition says that 'l^hsd^Bj^^ at the theatre, and that his Hamlet was 

first perfmhu^ 

Sli^. jAtfiiHfer contains a larg^ altar-picture, painted for 500f., 

by John . WcM,, upon conditions, detail^ at pr 49. l%e subject is the Ascension of our 
Saviour; the figures ere conttidmnbly al&ve the natural size: on a canvas of 275 square 
feet (26 by 11), in the upper part, a full-length figure of the Saviour occupies 
nearly one-^sdf of the picture , a nimbus around the head illumining the upper sky ; tlie 
eleven disciples, Ara, in various positions, standing, kneeling, prostraUd, with uplifted 
hands and fiioes» and bodies bent with reverential awe and devotion; and their personal 
identity, costume, and colouring, are very successfVd. 

St. John% formerly St. AiraiTSTiir’s, at Hackney, was taken down in 17^8, except 
the tower, of the sixteenth century, which still renfillns, with a clock and a peal of 
e^ght bells ; the body of the church was rebuilt northward of the ancient edifice ; 
eastward is the chapel of the Howe fimiily, built in 1614, and preserved as a 
nmusoleum. The churchyard has thoroxighfaro paths, lined with lofty trees, but 
tlie funereal yew is not among them. The old church, before its demolition, Wiis ex- 
tremely rich in monuments and brasses, some of which were removed to the porches 
and v^estibules of the new church. 

St. JoHir^s, Bethnal Green, designed by Sir John Soane in 1828, was the first church 
consecrated by Bishop Blomfield in the diocese of London. (See Qenil&nian^s Maga^ 
•zine^ Feb. 1831.) 

St. John^s, Clerkenwell, a modem church, in St. JohnVsqnare, has an ancient 
crypt (part of the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem), in which the detection of the 
Cock-lane Ghost hoax was consummated. 

While drawing In the crypt of St. John's. Clerkenwell, In a narrow cloister on the north side (there 
being at that time coffins, and fragments of shrouds, and human remains l^ing about in disorder), tIad 
sexton's boj pointed to one of the coffins, and said the woman in it was ' Scratching Fanny.* This 
reminding me of the bnslness of the Cock-lane Ohost^ I removed the lid o/ the coffin, which was loose, 
a<id saw the body of a woman, which had become adipoccrc; the face perfect, handsome oval, with 
aquiline nose. nVill not arsenic produce adipoceroPj iShe was saud to have been poisoned, although 
the charjTO is understood to have been diroroved. I inquired of one of the churchwardens of the time 
(Mr. Bird, 1 believe), and he said the coffin had always been understood to contain the body of the 
woman whose spirit was said to have haunted the house in Cock-lane ."— John H 'yke- 
ham Archer, 1851. % 

St. JoHir THE Evavo-SXIST, Charlotte-street, Pitzroy-square, designed by Hugh 
Smith, in the Norman or Romanesque style, was opened in 1846, its west front having 
•two towers, mftd h spire 120 feet high, and a large wheel- window beneath the inter- 
veuir*; gable. The second spire has not been built. 

St. Jomr ErAK0BXJST, Horselydown, one of the Fifty New Churches (10 
Atme), was flnidied in 1732 : it has a tower, with an ill-proi)orttoncd Scamozziau Ionic 
column, seen to the eastward from the London and Greenwich Railway. 

St. Joak Etakoblist, Smith-square, Westminster, was the second built of the 
Fifty New Chiirches (10 Anne), finished in 1728, after the designs of Archer, pupil of 
Vanbrugh; before which it ‘^gan to settle, and a tower and lantern -turret were 
added at each comer to strengthen the main building ; *'^nd tuese would imva Wen 
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beuuttfal accompanitneiits to tlio central tower and spire inteiideti by the architect." 
yElmes.) These towers reminded Lord ^Chestei^tield of an elephant thrown on its 
bucky with its four fe^*t erect in the air ; arid Charles Mathews, of a dining* table \ip- 
side-down, with its fopr legs and castors. ^Meanwhile, justice has not been done to the 
originality and powers of the architect : the whole composition is impressive, and its 
b4.)Idnes8 loses notlnng by the graceful playfblness of the outlino ; it has some in* 
accuracies of detail, but is, altogether, a very striking production of the Vanbrugh 
school. {Donaldson^ It has semicircular apses east and west, and impastng Doric 
porticoes north and south. The interior of the church (said to have been the first in 
London lit w'ith gas) is without columns, and is highly embellished : the cast window 
is tilled with ancient painted glass brought from Normandy ; and above the altar-table 
is a copy of the celebrated picture of Christ bearing his Cross, by Ribalta, in tb<^ 
Chapel of St, Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. The elegant marble font, designed by 
C. Barry, jun., sculptured by J. Thomas, was placed here in 1847. The Organ, 
elected by a German builder, in* 1727, and repaired by Hill, in 1840, is handsome and 
powerful. Churchill, the satirist, born in the parish, succeeded his father in 1758, in 
the curacy and lectureship of this church : he soon disgn\ced the holy office, and substi* 
tilted for the clerical costume a blue coat, gold-laced widstcoat and hat, and large 
ruilles ; remonstrances ensued, and he resigned. « 

St. John's burial-ground contains “the ashes of an Indian chief, who died of small-pox, in 173-4, and 
was buricsi in the presence of the Emperor Toma, at‘ter the custom of the Karakee Creeks, sewn up in 
two blankets, between t\ro deal boards, vrith his clothes, some silver coins, and a few glaiw beuds."^ 
IValcott's We^tmiiuter^ p. 314. 

St. Jo^n the EvANOEiiiST, Watorloo-road, was built in 1822-24, from the design 
of F. Bedford : it has a Grecian-Doric hexastyle portico, and lofty steeple, with an 
excellent peal of eight bells i tenor, 1900 lbs. weight. The font is of white marble, and 
was bi*ought from Italy. In a vault here is interred R. W. Blliston, the comedian. 
The site of St. John’s was a swamp and horse-pond ; the district commences at the 
middle of Westminster Bridge, whence an imaginary boundary-line passes through the 
middle of the River Thames and Waterloo Bridge. 

St. John of Jebtjsalev, South Hackney, Middlesex j a large and bcantiftil church 
in the best Pointed style, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, by E. C. Hakowill ; 
consecrated duly 20, 18-18. The plan is cruciform, with a tower and spire of 
equal height, together rising 187 feet ; the latter has graceful lights and broaches, and 
the four Evangelists bcne;itb canopies at the four angles ; the Nave has side aisles 
w'ith dying buttresses to the clerestory ; each Transept is lit by a magnificent window, 
29 feet high ; and the Choir has an apsis with seven lancet windows : entire external 
length, 192 feet ; haaterials, Kentish rag and Speldhurst stone* The principal entrance 
IS at the west, through a screen of open arches. Tlie roof, of open-work, is of 60 feet 
highest pitch, with massive arched andToliated ribs ; and the meeting of the Transepts, 
Cliuncel, and Nave is very efiective. The Chancel has a stone roof, and the walls of the 
apse are painte<l and diapered — red with fteur-de-lis, and blue powdered with stars ; the 
pulpit and reading-desk are also diapered ; and the seats are of oak, and mostly formed 
of stall-ends w'ith fiuials : the two first seats ai^ well-carved ; on one is the crest of the 
Rector and^-the badge of the patron Saint; and on the other side the dove with the 
olive-branch, and the lynx, as an emblem of watchfulness. All the windows are filled 
with painted, stained, or richly -diapered glass, by Wailes, Powell, &c. ; and a me- 
morial clerestory window, Christ Blessing Little Children, and Rairing Jairus’s 
Daughter, is beautifully painted by Ward and Nixon. Hie altar-floor is laid with 
Minton’s tiles; the font is nicely sculptured ; the Organ is from the old church at 
Hackney : the tower has a fine peal of eight ^lls. 

St. John’s, Notting-hill, an Early English cross church, designed by Stevens and 
Alexander, and consecrated Jan. 22, 1845, stands upon an elevated portion of Ken- 
sington Park, facing Ladbroke Grove, and has a iowdr 156 feet high, scon to 
picturesque advantage. 

8t. John’s. Oxford-squrre, rudditigton» is a debased imitation of New College 
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Chapel ill fche exterior; arcliitect, Fowler : it possesses a good stained glass window of 
the Twelve Apostles. 

St. JtTDE^S, Gray’s Inn Road, was the first church which ^eceiv<^& aid from the 
Bishop of London’s Fund; founded, November, 1862; style, fearly Eiitclish ; arftii- 
toct, Joseph Peacock. The tower, at the south-east angle, is 200 feet high, ter- 
minating with an iron dniaL All the chancel window^s are of stained glass. The 
three lancet windows, the gift of a lady, represent the Birth, Crucifixion, uikI Resurrec- 
tion, of Our Lord. I'he large rose- window is a thank-odering of the congregation : in 
the centre circle is the Ascsension ; and in the tracery around the Annuneiation are — 
Disputing in the Temple, the Baptism, the Agony, Bearing the Cross, the First 
Appearance to Mary, the Journey to Emmaus, and the Pentecost. The reredos is of 
Caen stone, and i^epresents the Last Supper carved in relief, the wall on each side being 
richly covered with tiles in pattern. The Organ, which is of original arrangement, is 
in the Ciiancel aisle, under the tower, and is free and open to the choir. , 

St. Lawbenos Jewbt, King-street, Cheapside, was oommenood by Wren, in 1671, 
upon the site of the old church, destroyed in the Great Fire : it has a tower and 
steeple 130 feet high, with, for a vane, a gilt gridiron, the emblem of St. Lawrence; 
the east end, in King-stre<5t, is so pure as to be almost Grecian. The interior has 
some excellent plaster- work, in wreaths and branches; and the organ-c;ise, pulpit, and 
doorways are richly-carved oak. In the centre is a large pew for the Lord Mayor aiul 
Common Council, the church being used for Corporation Sermons. Here Tillotson was 
Tuesday lecturer ; was married 1663-4 ; and buried in 1694, three years aiber he was 
consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury ; his sculptured monument is on the itjrth wall 
of the chnrch. The Vestry-room walls are entirely ca^l with fine dark carved oak ; 
and the ceiling has elaborate plaster foliage, and a painting, by Thornhill, of St. Law- 
rence, In the old church, mentioned 1293, was buried Thomas Boleyn, Earl of Wilt- 
shire, whose daughter Anna married King Henry VIII., and was the mother of Queen 
Elizabeth : here lay also the remsuns of Richard Rich, mercer (d. 1469), from whom de- 
scended tlie Earls of Warwick. There are a fine peal of bells, two good windows by 
Clayton and Boll, and an excellent Organ by Schmidt. 

It 

St. Leonaiid’s, Eastcheap, destroyed In the Great Fire, and not rebuilt, had a curious 
affix. Newcourt oddly says : — Fish-street-hill, in the Ward of Bridge W'ith n, 
Stood St. Leonard Milk Church, so called after one William Mclker, the buildci 
thereof.” 

St. Leokabi>’ 0, Shoreditch (anciently Soresdich), occupies the site of a church 
mentioned in grants early in the thirteenth century. The last church (whit^h had fiaii 
gables in a line, and a low square tower) was taken down in 1736 : and the prcse:>t 
church built by the elder Dance in 1740 : it hoj^ a steeple imitated from that l)f St. 
Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, and a fine peal of twelve bells. The Organ is by Bridge. 

Holy well-street, in this parish, now High-street. Shoreditch, was in the reign of Qiioou Eliznheth 
and James 1. inhabited by players of distinction, connected with the Curtain Theatre, the lilackfriars 
Theatre, and the Globe on tne Bankside. The parish register (witiiin a period of sixty years) records 
the interment of the following celebrated characters: — Will Somniera, Henry VII l.'s jester ; Kichcjrd 
Tarlton, the famoQB clown of Queen Elizabeth'b time; James Burbage, and his more celebrated son, 

^ Kichard Burbage; Gabriel Siranser, the player, who fell in 169S, in a duel with Ben Jon.on; Wiliiam 
Sly and Kichard Cowley, two original performers in Sliak^are's plays; the Countess of Kutl.-nui. the 
only child of the fhmous Sir Philip Sidney ; Portunatus Greene, the unfortunate oiVspring of h‘obert 
Greene, the poet and pla)'cr. Another original performer in Shakspeare’s plays, who lived in Holywell- 
atreet, in this pariah^ was Nicholas Williamson alicts Tooley, whose name is recorded in gilt letters on 
the north side of the altar as a yearly benefhetor of 61, 10»., still distributed in bread every year to the 
poor of ' i.»o parish, to whom it was bequeathed. — Cunuingham's Handbook^ p. 285. < 

In the register is entered, among the ** Burialles, Thomas Cam, y* 22(1 inst. of 
Jaimarye, 1688, Aged 207 years, Holywell-gtreet. George Garrow, parish clerk.” [Is 
not 2 written for 1 in the numlier of years ?] At St. Leonard’s is annually preached tlie 
endowed liecture founded by Mr. Thomas Fairchild, gardener, who carried on his busi- 
ness in Selby’s Gardens, extending from the west end of Ivy-lane to the New North-road. 
By his will, in 1728, he bequeathed the sum of 25/., the interiist of which he desired 
might bo given annually to the lecturer of St. Leofiard’s, for preaching on Whit- 
Tuesday a sermon on ** The Wonderful Works of God in ihepreation,” or On the Ceir« 
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tainty of the Resnrrectum of tlio Dead, proved by certain changfes of the Animal and 
Veg:6tab1e |>arts of the Creation.*' The l^equoat came into operation in 1730, and hiii 
been contlnued^ver ^nee. Tlie sum bequeathed by Mr* Fairchild was increased by 
au\|^riptioiis to 100/.; South-Sea Aunuities,^proilucing 3^* per annum, which was trans- 
ferred to tho President and Council of the Royal S<^iety« To the subscription added 
to tlio bequest. Archdeacon Denne added 29/* out of the money ho, the first lecturer, 
had received for preaching the sermon. It was the custom for the President and 
Fellows of the Royal Society to hear this sermon preached. Stnkeley records :— <• 
** Wiiitsunday, Juno 4», 1750, 1 went with Mr. Folkes, and other Fellows, to Shoreditch, 
to hear Dr* Denne preach Fairchild's sermon. On the Beautys of the Vegetable World. 
We were entertained by Mr. Whetman, the vinegar-merchant, at bis elegant house by 
Moorfields ; % pleasant place, encompassed with gardens well stored with all sorts of 
curious flowers anil shrubs, where we spent the day very agreeably, enjoying all the 
pleasures of the oouutiy in town* with the addition of philosophical company."-— 
MS. Journal. 

St. Luke's, Nutford-plqce, Edgware-road, was erected in 1856, Ewan Christian, 
architect, as a thank-ofiering for the exemption from cholera, where, at tlie time, fifty 
in a thousand was the rate of mortality in some parishes, and only two in a thonsiind 
sullered. The cost was 13,782/., of which 6000/. was for the site ; the church was 
built chiefly for working-men, by whom it is well attended. 

St. Luke's Chuuch, Chelsea (the Old Church), near the river, consists of a Nave, 
Chancel, and side aisles ; the chancel rebuilt early in tho sixteenth century ; chapel at 
the east tad added by Sir Thomas More about 1520 ; and the tower of brick, built 
1667-1674. Tlie interior has Been much altered. Its tombs of divers persons of 
quality" are very interesting. In the chancel is an ancient altar-tomb, without in- 
scription, supposed to belong to a Bray, of Eton. Here, on the south wall, is the 
black marble tiiblet, erected by Sir Thomas More, in 1532 (see nafe, p. 90), witli 
tlie famous biographical epitaph, in Latin^ firom More's own pen, and tlie following to 
More and his two wives 

“Chars Thomsi Jacet hic Josirirx oxoreols Moot, 

Qui tumulum Alicijb fauiic UeKtiiio, quique rnihi. ^ 

Una mihi dedit hoc conjuocts vlrc*ntlliiu aimis. 

Me vcicet ut puer, et trina poelln pstrem. 

Altera privignis (quxe Eioria rara novercir eat) 

Tam pia, quani quatia, vix fait ulla suis. 

Altera 8ic mocum vUlt, sic altera vivlt, 

CMiarior incertnm eat, quic ait an ilia t’uii. 

O aimul, O juncti potoramus Vtvero nostros^ 

Quam bciio, si fatum religh)qae siiiant. 

At soeiet tuTnulus, sooiet nos, obseero, ccrlam ! 

Sic mors, non potait quod dare vita, dablt.'' 

Th& elegant Latin is considered to^be not excelled by any epitaph in that or any 
other language. In the hiogrnphical epitaph, the word " hereticisque" was purpose y 
omitted when the monument was restoreil on both occasions : there is a blank space 
left. Over tho tomb are the crest of Sir Thomas More, namely, a Moores head ; the 
arms of himself and his two wives. 

Sir Thontaa More is stated to have been buHed tiere, bat this is disputed x most wobabW, he was 
buried in the chapel of St. Peter-in-the-Tower ; tbough Aubrey dUtlnotly states that ^ alter Si ore w:ui 
beheaded, his trunk was interred in Chetsey Church,'^ beneath the monument already described, llie 
iecapitateii head of More was long kept in the Tudnr mansion of Baynard*s, in Sumy, by More's fkvonrite 
daughter, Margaret iioper, who once iivibd here. The skull of Sir Thomas was finally deposited in (lia 
vault of the ihipers, in Bt. Dunstan's Church, in the suburbs of Conterbuiy, where U was seen by 
W. Brayley, about sixty years ago.— Note In Brayley's Afroey, vol. v. p. 1^> 

The Rev. Mr. Blunt suggests that the ancient dedication of the chnreb was .to All Saints, tbongb 
It has long been appropriated to St. Luke. The Chancel, with the ehantriee north and south of it. are 
the only portions of ancient work left. The north chantry, called the Manor Chontiy, once contained 
the monuments of the Brays, now in veij Imperffict condition ; having been destroyed or removed to 
make space for those of the Oervolse fkmOy. There remains, however, an aneieitt orasa in the floor, 
or the south, or More Chantry, Mr. Bkitit slates that the monument of Sir Thomas Mom was removed 
from it to the chancel, and the chantry had been occupied by the monunnonta of the Georges fiunllv, now 
also removed, displace, and destroyed. Notwithstanding the current oontrary opinion, founds on 
Aubrey's assertion, the More monument (says Mr. Blunt) is the original one Ibr widen 8lr 'ntomas Mors 
himself dictated the epitaph. 

Mr Burnell, the architect of the improvements sirecied subsequently to X857, speaks positively as 
to the aon-existence of a cxyptevhich copjectore had piaeed under Gis More o|iiuiti|r* The foniidathNi 
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of the west end of the chtirOh« befbre it woe onlargod in 1666> he found west of Lord Dacrc*tt tomb. On 
the north side of thoehaneel an aumbry, and on the so^h a piseina, were found, coeval with the chance/ 
(early fourteenth oentory). The arch between the More Chantry and tlio chancel is a Hpccimcii ot 
Italian woihmanehip, dated 1028; a date confirmed by the objects represented in the curved ornainents. 
those oldects beinff connected with the Roman Cathoac ritual. It is a rcmarl^bly eany instance of the 
use of Italian arehiteotiire in this ooontry. ^ m ^ 

Here are these iBonuments : one with kneeling figures, to Tlioin^a Hungerford ; to 
the daughter of Sir Theodore Mayeme, wife of Peter de Cautnont, Marquis de Cugiiac ; 
Jane Dudley, Duchess of Northumberland, beheaded for proclaiming Lady Jane (>rey, 
mother of Queen Elizabeth's favourite, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester ; her daughter 
Mary was the mother of Sir Philip Sidney her monument at east end of south 
chapel is not unlike Cliaucer's in Westminster Abbey, but sadly mutilated;'' — Cun^ 
ninghetm]} Gregory, Lord Dacre, and Lady Ann, his wife: the latter foundcnl the 
almshouses in Westminster which bear her name ; she was sister to Sackville, Earl of 
Dorset, the poet. In a chapel of the north aisle lie the Laurence family, after whom 
** Lawrence*Btreet," Chelsea, was called. In the same aisle is the monument (said by 
Walpole to be by Bernini, and cost 500f.), to Lady Jane Cheyne, and wife of Charles 
Cheyne, Esq., whence Cheyne-row j she is represented lying on her right side, and 
leaning on a Bible. 

In the aouth-west comer of the church is a mural monument to Dr. Edward 
Oiiamberlayno, with a punning Latin epitaph : it mentions that some of his books 
[MSS.], inclosed in wax, were buried with him ; yet when his tomb fell into decay 
not a vestige of them could be found. Prom a Latin epitaph on his daughter, we 
learn that on June 30, 1690, she fought valiantly in men’s clothing six hours against 
Hie French, on board a fire-ship under the command of her brother. 

In the church are interred, without monuments, the mother of John Flctdlicr, tlie 
poet ; the mother of George Herbert and Lord Herlfert of Cherhury : Dr. Donne 
preached her fimeral sermon in this church, and Izaak Walton tells us he heard him ; 
Thomas Shadwell, the Mac-Flecknoe : his funeral sermon was preached in this church 
by Nicholas Brady^ Nahum Tate's associate in the Psalms ; Abel Boyer, author of a 
Life of Queen Anne and the French Dictionary which bears his name ; Cipriani, the 
elegant painter and designer ; Dr. Martyn, translator of Virgil ; Henry Mossop, the 
actor; Dr. Kennck, the annotator of Shakspeare ; Sir John Fielding, the magistrate; 
and Henry Sampson Woo<lfall, printer of Junius, 

In the churchyard is the mystic monument of the great naturalist and vii-tuoso. Sir 
Hans Sloaiie, M.D., who attended Queen Anne in her last illness, and was the first 
medical man creat^ a baronet ; bis coll€K;tion8 became the nucleus of the British 
Museum. Hei^ too^ is a pyramidal monument erected by tlie Linnean and Horticiii- 
tui*al Societies to Philip Miller, author of the Gardeners* Dictionary ; he was nearly 
fifty years gardener to the Apothecaries' Company's Garden at Chelsea. 

The Register, under Feb. 13, 1677-8, records the baptism of “ Charles, a boy by 
estimafX)n 10 or 12 yera olde, brought by Sir Walter Rawlis from Guianc." 'John 
Larke, presented to the rectory of Chelsea, in iSsO, by Sir Thomas More, was exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, in 1544, for following ^e example of his patron, in denying the 
King's supremacy. 

St. Lues's Nsw Chfboh, Chelsea, founded in 1820 ; Savage, architect, one of 
the restorers of the Temple Church ; style. Gothic, 14th and 15th centuries. The build- 
ing is of brick, cased with Bath stone. It has a pinnacled tow<«r, 142 feet high, with 
arcaded entrance porch. The north and south fronts have bold buttresses ; and the 
e^t front is ma^nifieenL The vaulting, 60 feet in height, is entirely of stone ; and 
under the clerestory windows is a tritbrium ; the Nave is divided from the aisles by an 
arcailc iid dustored pillars. The altar-screen is ably sculptured, and in the centre is 
a picture of th^ Ascension, stated to be by Northcote. The interior length of the 
church is 130 &et. The Organ, built by Nicholls, contains 33 stops and 1876 pipes, 
and is one of the most powerfhl instrumunts in the metropolis.' 

In the ohurehyaid lie Blanchard and Egerton, the actors, side by side. Captain 
McLeod, who wrote the Voyage qf the AUseste, 1817 ; and Alexander Stephens, who 
wrote a JAfepf John Some TooJee, and edited the Annual Biography and Obituary, 
In a cemetery in the King’s-road, given to St. , Luke’s parish in 1783, by Sir Hans 
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Sloane, is buried Andrew Millar, the bookseller, who lived iu the hcrand, aft 
Huchnnan^s Head (see his imprint to Titnmson^s Sectsom) i his grave is marked by an 
obelisk in the ^entre of the ground. 

<8t. Lttkf/s, neaiv^ the centre of Old-^treet-road, is one of the fifty Queen Anne 
cluirchcs, and was^u^nsccrated on St. Luke^s d<iy, Oct. 16, 1733. It is built of stono» 
and has an obelisk spire^ a masterpiece of absurdity* The parish was taken out of SU 
GilesX Cnpplegate. 

8t. Maonus the Martyb, London Bridge^ was burnt in the Great Fire, and 
rebuilt by Wren, 1676. It has a tower, octagon lantern, cupola, and spire, addt'ci 
iu 1705, which are very picturesque. The footway under the tower, on the east side, 
was made in 1760, through the recesses and groined arches originally formed in the 
main building by Wren, as if he had seen its necessity whenever the street leading to 
Old Loudon Bndge required widening. 

This iniprowimcnt was made after the destruction of the church roof by fire, April 18, 1760, whic h 
begun in an oilman's premiseM in Thames-atreet, acyoming the church, and consumed seven hons'cs and 
all the warehouses on Fresh Wharf. This confiaerratiun was occasioned by the neglect of a servant, 
who loft some inllan^mahle substances boiling while he<bveiit to see Farl Ferrers return from his trial and 
condemnation for murder : before the man could get back, tlte shop was lu llames. 

Miles Coverdale was for a short time roctor of St. Magnus : he was buried in St. 
Bartholomew’s by the Exchange, which being taken down in 1840, Coverdalo’s remains 
were removed, and interred in St. Magnus’^ where a niouuineiit to his memory was 
erected iu 1837. 

The inscription upon Covordale's tomb states: — “On the 4th of October, 1535, the first complete 
English version of the Bible was published under his direction.** *rhe third centenary of this eviojt 
was celebrated by the clergy throughout the churches of England, October 4, lti36 ^ and several medals 
were struck upon the occasion. 

The handjomely carved and gilt projecting dial, affixed to St. Magnnft* tower» was the 
gift of Sir Charles Duncoinb, in 1709, and cost 485^. 5«. 4d . ; Sir Charles, it is rcltite<l, 
when a poor boy, bad once to wait uiK)n London Bridge a considerable time for his master, 
whom he missed through not knowing the hour ; he then vowed that if ever he became 
successful ill the world, he would give to St. Magnus* a public clock, that passengers 
might see the time ; and this dial proves the fullilment of his vow. It was originally 
onuiinented with several richly gilded figures : upon a small metal shield inside the clock 
are engraven the donor’s ai'ms, with this inscription : ** The gift of Sir Charles Duncomb, 
Knight, Lord Maior, and Alderman of this ward. Langley Bradley Iccit, 1709.** 
Sir Charles also presented the large Organ in St. Magnus* Church i it was built by 
Jordan, in I7l2, as announced in the Spectator : 

** Wliercas, Mr. Abraham Jordan, senior audlunior, have with their own hands, Joynery excepted, 
made and erected a very larso Orgiui in Ht. Moj^nus* Church, at the foot of London Brfu>rc, consi>tina of 
four sets of keys, one of which is adapted to the art of emitting sounds by sweiling the notes, winch 
.never was hi any Organ before ; this in'^trument will be publicly opened on Sunday next, tbeperfbrmanite 
by Mr: John itobinsmi. The abovesaid Abraham Jordan gives notice to aiJ mnstera amt perfonuers, 
that he will attend every day next week at the said church, to aceommodale all those genuemcn who 
shall have a curiosity to hear it.” — Spectator, Feb. 8, 1718. 

This instrument still exists, but^ms been much altered and modernized by Parsons ; 
and at present, only throe of the original tour sets of keys remain. — A Short Account 
of Organs^ &c., 1847. ^ 

The tower has a peal of ten bells. A bronzed or copper medalet, date 1676, bears 
on its obverse a view of old St. Magnus* Church. Hero woshuri^ Hervoy Yevele, or ‘ 
Zeiiely, described by Stow as Free^ Mason, tpl^dward 111., Richard XL, and Henry IV. : 
he assisted to erect the tomb of Richard II. in Westminster Abbey, between 1395 uud 
1397, and prepared plans for raising the walls of Westminster Hall, 

St. MAiiaABET*s, Lothhury, destroyed in the Great Fire, and rebuilt by Wren in 
1690, has a steeple 140 feet high; two carved and painted figures of Moses and 
Aaron, brought from St. Chrlstoplier^le-Stocks, when that church was taken down; 
and a marble font attributed to Gibbous, resembling that in St. James's Church, Pic* 
cadiUy. The Organ is by England. 

St. Margabet Patten's, Fench arch -street, destroyed in the Great Fire, and re* 
built by Wren in 1667, contains a fine altar-picturo — ^Angels ministering to Christ in 
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the Garden— ascribed to Carlo Maratti. About tbe altar-piece are some exquisitely 
carved dowers. Aguust the south wall is a^arge monument, by Rysbmck, to Sir P« 
Delme, Lord Mayor in 1723. The church^wAs named from thg patt^-makers, who 
formerly mostly lived in the neighbourhood-* ^ ^ 

St. MABaABax’s parish church, Westminster, is placed a short distance from the 
north d(X)r of Westminster Abbey : it was originally built about 1084, by Edw-zrd tlie 
Confessor, for the people who had thickly settled around the Abbey, and were greatly 
increased by those who sought here the pnvilege of Sanctuary. This Norman edifice 
was destroyed, and the church rebuilt in the reign of Edward 1., of which period there 
exist a few remains. It was considerably altered in the time of Edward IV., when, 
probably, a flight of steps led up to the church-door, the surrounding level having 
been raised about nine feet above the original surface : a stone cross and a pulpit 
formerly stood here, as at St. Paul’s. Soon after the ancient Chapel of St. Stephen 
bad been given up for the sittings of the House of Commons, it is supposed the mem- 
bers attended Divine Service in St, Margaret’s, as the Lords went*to the Abbey 
Church. On Sept. 25, 1642, the Oo^enaint was read from St. Margaret's pulpit, and 
taken by both Houses of Parliament, thb’ Assembly of Divines, and the Scots Coiinnis- 
sioners. Here also were preached the lengthy Fast-day Sermons; and Hugh 
Peters, ** the pulpit bufforn,” persuaded the Parliament to bring Charles ** to condign, 
6})cedy, and capital punishment,’^ while the churchyard was guarded by soldiers with 
pikes and muskets. St. Margaret’s did not escape plunder by the Puritans ; but in 
1660, ** the State’s Arms,” richly carved and gilt, were set up in the church, and they 
are still preserved in the vestry. In 1641, a gallery was built over the north aisles; 
and in 1681, another over the south aisles, “ exclusively for persons of qui^ty,*’ the 
latter erected at the expense of Sir John Cutler, the miser satirizi d by Pope. Doctors 
Humet and Sprat, old rivals, once preached here before Parliament in one morning ; 
and on Palm Sunday, 1713, Dr. Sacheverell preached here first after the term of liis 
suspension : 40,000 copies of this sermon were sold. In 1735, St. Margaret’s was 
repaired at the expense of Parliament, when the tower was faced with Portland stone 
and raised 20 feet, being now 85 feet high : it has a fine peal of ten bells, the tenor 
weighing 26 cwt. In 1753 was placed over the altar-table a relievo of our Lord’s 
Supper at Emmaus, sculptured in limewood, by Aiken of Soho, from Titian’s celebrated 
picture in the Louvre. In 1758, the east end was rebuilt and made apsidal ; and tbe 
great east window removed, and replaced by the present beautiful cinque-cciito window, 
said to have occupied five years executing, at Gouda in Holland, intended as a present 
from the magistrates of Dort to Henry VII- 

This celebrated glass painting represents the Crucifixion, with angels receiving the blood-drops fVom 
the Saviour*8 wounds; an angel walls the soul of the good thief to paradit^e, and a dragon (the devil) 
bears tbe soul of the wicked thief to eternal punishment. The six upper compartments arc tilled with 
as manv iingcls, bearing the cross, the sponge, the crow'^ii of thorns, the hammer, the rods, aiid nails. 
In the lower compartment (right) is Arthur l^nce of Wi^s. eldest son of Henry VII., and above him 
St. George and the red and white rose : and to the left is X^atherine of Arragon, Arthur's bride^ with 
above her the figure of St. Ocilla, ana a bursting pomegranate, the emblem of Grana<la. The window 
is also said to have been ordered by Ferdinand and Is.ioella, t>n Prince Arthur being afiiutiecd, in 1499. 
to the Princess Catherine, their portraits being procured tor the purpose. It wns probably finished 
alter his brother’s death, to be sent as a gift to Henry VIll. The king gave it to Wulthara Abbey, 
where it remained until the Dissolution, a.d. 1540; when ^he lost abbot sent it for safety to Ids private 
chapel at New Hall, which, by purchase, subse<fuently became the pit^rty of Sir Thomas, father of 
Anne Boleyn, queen of Henry VI 11. Tbe chapel remained undisturbeo until General Mdnk becoming 
'possessor of New Hall, to save the window Irom destruction by the Puritans, had it buried underground^ 
After the Restoration, Monk replaced the window in the chapel, Subsci|ucnt to his death, the scat feA 
into decay, and the chapel was taken down ; but the window was preserved for some time cased up, 
jiutil purchasigl by Mr. Conyers, of Copt Hall, Essex, by whose son it was sold, in 175s, to tLfe- church- 
wardens of St. Margaret's for 400 guineas : it was then placed in the church, re-oi)ened in T.Jfi, a fine 
antheir Tor tbe occasion being composed by Dr. Doyoe. A prosecution was now instituted a^nst the 
parishioners by the Doan and Chapter of Westminster, for patting up what was attempted to be proved 
a superstitions image or picture.** After seven years' suit, the bill was dismissed; in memory of 
which Mr. Churchwarden Peirson presented, as a gift for over, to tbe churchwardens of the parish, a 
richly-chased cup, stand, and cover, silver gilt, weiring 93 oz. 15 dwt., which is the loving-cup of St. 
Mamret's, and is produced with especial ceremony at the chief parochial entertainments. 

St. Margaret's Is otherwise rich in painted glass : the north-east window is filled with gold mosaio 
dcsims, the Holy Monogram, the red and white roses, and portoullis, and a saint (logo of CompostellaP) 
bearing an open book. The orescent beside the rose, Mr. Biokman thought, denoted some expectancy 
of tegad amplitode;*^ so Shakspearei 

** jpMstpw. My power 's a crescent, and my auguring hope 

bays it will come to the lUU -’*— aud Cl^p, act ik ao. X. 

M 
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Ill this and tho soutli-cast windows are the amis of Edward tho Confessor* represontod as blazoned 1^ 
the heralds temp, Henry VUI. Tho suint in centre is St. Michael overcoming tlie dragon^^ 
Abridged Arom V|'*alGOtt*H Westmimter, 

The ChanefcJ is deconiteil in polychrome by Willement : mid over the reredos are 
or/>cketed canopies, coloured ruby, azure, ^nd emerald diaper, and richly gilded. Iti 
1802, tho present J)eiiutifully carved pulpit and reading-desk, by Lenox, were erected ; 
the Speaker's chair of state was placed in the front of the west gallery ; and a new 
Organ, by Avery, was built. Altogether, the votes of the House of Commons for the 
repairs of this church have been frequent and considerable. Upon certain occasions, 
ns Restoration Day (May 29), the Chaplain of the House of Commons preached here; 
when tho House was usually represented by tho Speaker, the Serjeant-at^Arms, tlic 
clerks and other oiiicers, and some eight or ten members. These and similar obser* 
vances, as on Jan. 30, King Charleses Martyrdom, and Nov. 6, Gunpowder Plot, have 
been discontinued since 1858. Tlie church originally consisted of a Nave and Choir, 
with side aisles; with chapels or altars in the latter to St. Margaret, St. George, St. 
Katherine, St. Enismus,.St. John, and St. Cornelius, besides two to St. Nicholas and 
St. Christopher : tho churchwardens* accoiAits bear evidence of the maintenance of 
these shrines. In the ambulatory is a carved^tall^f the 16th century. 

Amonir the names of the more eminent of the Puritans who preached in St. Margaret's, are those of 
Calamy, Vines, Nje, Manton, Marshall, Gaiidcn, Owen, Unrgess, J^wetomen, fojnolds, Cheyiioll, 
Haxter, Case (who censured Cromwell to his face, and when discoursing before General Monk, cried 
out, ** There are some will betray three kingdoms foi* filthy lucre's sake," and threw his handkerchief 
into the Gencrars pew) ; the critical Lightfoot: Taylor, “the illuminated Doctor;" andGoodwyo, “ the 
windmill with a weathercock upon the top." — Walcott's lyestminsier. 

The monuments are very numerous : among them are a tablet to Caxton the 
printer, fby Westmneott, raised 1820 by the Roxburgh Club; alabaster figures, 
coloured and gilt, to Marie La&y Dudley (d. 1600); brass tablet, put up by subscription, 
1845, to Sir Walter Raleigh, whose body was interred within the ChAiieel of this church 
on the day he was beheaded in the Old Palace-yard, Oct. 29, 1618; a black marble 
slab to James Harrington (d. 1677), who wrote Oceana ; moimment near the porch- 
door to Mrs. E. Corbet, with what Johnson considered **the most valuable of all 
Pope's epitaphs ;** monument to Captain Sir Peter Piirker, Bart., R.N., with bas-relief 
of his death, 1814, and lines by Lord Byron, in Chancel north aisle: a curious tablet 
of Cornelius Van Dun (d. 1577), with a coloured bust in tho uniform of the Yeomen 
of the Guard : and a small monument to Mrs. Joane Barnett (d. 1674), who left 
money for a yearly sermon and poor wudow^s : she is said to have sold, oatmeal cakes hard 
by the church-door, in memory of which a large oatmeal pudding is a standing dish at 
the Feast." There is but one ancient brass in tho church, the rest having been sold 
in 1644, at 3d. and 4d. per pound, as the churchwardens* accounts attest. Weever 
records the burial hereof John Skelton, Poet Laureate to Henry VII 1. (d. 1529); and 
the registers contain the burial of Thomas Churchyarde, " Court Poet" (d. 1604). Soon 
'after the Restoration, several bodies were disinterred from the Abbey, and deposited in 
a pit in St. Margaret’s churchyard : among them was the corpse of Oliver Cromw’eH’s 
mother, from Henry Yll.'s Chapel; Sir W« Constable, one of the judges in the trial of 
Charles 1.; Admiral Blake; J^^hn Pimme; Thomas May, the poet, dec. Here, too, 
are buried Sir William Waller, the Parliament General (d. 1668); Hollar, the engraver 
(d. 1677), in the churchyard, "near N.w. comer of the tower" {Aubrey) i 
Thomas Btood, who attempted to steal the regalia (d. 1680) ; CKidbury the Cavalier - 
astrologer, and helpmate of Lilly (d. 1704); Frances Whate (d. 1736), a charwoman, 
buried in the church ; John Read, the ** Walking Rushlight," and the oldest general in 
the service (d. 1807). The churchyard is extremely crowded with bodies. .In the 
report on Extramural Sepulture, 1850, Dr. K^d staM, ^*that the state of the bury- 
ing* ground around St. Margaret's Church is pri^udicial to the alt supplied at the 
Houses of Parliament, and also to the whole neighbourhood;" that these offensive 
emanations have been noticed at all hours of the night and morning and that even 
** fresh meat is frequently tainted" by the deleterious gases issuing from this church- 
yard. The removal of the church was proposed even in Stqw's time, and has often 
been revived : it was favoured by Sir Cliarles Burry, in his design for the completion of 
tho NeV Palace of Westminster : if allowed to remain, the churbh should bo restored, 
to biiimivjixe with the AbjE^cy, to which it was ongluolly an a^^unct... Among the be- 
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quests is an endowment, founded in 1781, ^ the will of Mr. Edward Dickenson, wlic 
left 5000^. stock, the interest of which was to be divided, on the f^st month after 
Kaster-day, between three newly. married* couples from each parish J(f St. Margaret 
and St. John the Evangelist, \Vestmi|ister,^nd of Acton. The 4istribution takes ujaco 
with the approbation of the Bishop of London; and petitions are t;^ken into consi^ra- 
tion by the trustees on the Wednesday in Easter week, when they decide on the nine 
C 9 uple 8 to receive the bounty, 15/. each. 

A celebrated heirloom of the parish is the “ Ovmeera* JBax,** originally purchased at Horn Fair for 
Ihurpcnee, and presented by a Mr. Monck to hU brother Ovorneers, in 1713. In 1713, the Society of 
Past Overseers commemorate the gift by adding to the Box a silver rim; and in 172(1 were added a 
silver aide-case and bottom. In 1740, an ombossod border was placed on the lid, and the bottom 
enriched with an emblem of Charity. In 1746, Hogarth engraved inside the lid a bust of the Duke of 
Cumherland, in memory of the battle of Culloden. Jn 1765 was added to the lid a plate with the arms 
of the City of Westminster, and the inscription : — "This Box is to be delivered to every succeeding set 
oi Overseers, on penalty of live guineas.** The original Horn Box thus ornamented hixa been placed in 
fbiir additional cases, each ornamented by its several custodians, the senior overseer for the time being, 
with sliver plates engraved with the following subjecU:- Fireworks in St. James's Pars (Peace of 
Aix-la>ChapeUe), 1749; Admiral KeppePs Action otf Ushant,and his Acquittal by Couit Afartial ; Battle 
of the Nile, 1708; Repulse of Admiral Liuois, l80i; Battle of Trafalgar, 1805; Action l>etwccn Saii 
Fiorenzo and La Piedmontaise. 1808 ; Battle ol^ Waterloo, 1815; Bombardment of Algiers, 1810 ; House 
of Lords at Trial of Queen Caroline; Coronation of George IV., and his visit to Scotland, 1 sl* 2. 
Portraits: — Wilkes, Churchwarden in 1769; Nelson, Ounean, Howe, and Vincent; Fox and Pitt, 
the Prince Regent, 1811; Princess Charlotte, 1817; and Queen Charlotte, 1818. Views r—Interior of 
Westminster Hall, with Wfisiminsier Volunteers attending Divine Service, on Fast-day, 18(>3 ; the old 
Sessions House ; St. MargarePs Church from north-east, the west tVont, tower, and altar-piece. In 
1.813 was added to the outer case a large silver plate portrait of the Duke of Wcllingttm, commemorating 
the centenary of the box. The top of the second case represents the Governors in their board-room, 
inscribed, “ The original Box and cases to be given to every succeeding set of Gverseers, on jMJnalfy of 
fifty guineas, 1783/’ *Outslde the first case is engraved a crij>ple. In 17 j 13, a contumacious (>vcr.<ccr 
detained the Box, and it was deposited "in Choncerv'* until 171M», when it was rcstore<l to the Overseers* 
Society ; this event being commemorated by the addition of a th^rd case, of Justice tramjpTing upon an 
unmasked man and a serpent, and the Lord Chancellor (Lougnborongh) pronouncing his decree, cm 
the fourth, or outer case, u the Anniversary meeting of the Post Overseers* Society, and the delivery of 
the Box to the succeeding Overseer, who must produce It at certain parochial entertainments, with thr»-o 
pipes of tobacco at least, under the penalty of six bottles of claret; and must return the whole safe ami 
sound, with some edition, under penalty of two hundred guineas. Within the Box is a mi>ther-of- 
peorl tobacco-stopper, with a silver chain.— Abridged tVom Walcott*B Wc 9 tmUiuUr^ 

St. Mark’s^ Konnington Common, a Doric churcb, designed by lloper, nnd built 
in 1824, on the spot formerly tbe place of execution for Surrey, and where several per- 
toiis Butfered death in the Stuart cause. Here was executed Jemmy Dawson,’^ 1746. 

St. M'arb:*0, Old-street-road, St. Luke’s, a beautiful Early English Church, designed 

* by Perrey, and built in 184>8 : it has a noble four-storied tower and spire, rising from 
the ground. 125 feet ; and the windows throughout the edifice are fine. 

St. Mark’s, Victoria Docks, near the little village of Silvsrtown, was built for the 
accommodation of the ** Londoners over the border.” .The style is English Decorated, 
fifteenth century: materials, inside and outside, white and coloured bricks; .Teulon, 
architect. It contains 1000 sittings, and cost 7000/. : tbe Organ, a gift, is fine. 

St. MABTlN’s-m-THB-Fisuis, north of the western extremity of the Strand, is the 
second church built upon this site; the first having been erected by Henry VIII,, 
from his disliking the funerals of inhabitants psissing Whitehall in their way to St. 
Margaret’;^ at Westminster, as they ^ had no parish church. It is probable that 

. there was a building before this, but ** only a chapel for the use of the mohks of West- 
minster when they visited their Convent (Coveni) Giu’den, which then extended to 
it.” — (.7. QwiU^ The old church had a low square tower, and was strictly “ in tlie 

• fields i];Fl697, Henry Prince of Wales added a chancel. In this ancient church was 
buri^’i Nicholas Stone, the sculptor, his monument adorned with his bust finely carved 
in profile, with tools used in sculpture, compasses, Ac. : be was engaged iu the building 
of the Banqueting-house, Whitehall. No doubt the sculpture, scrolls, and other orna- 
ments in stone were of his w6rk. In this church also were interred Paul Vaiisoiner, 
portrait-painter, scarcely inferior to Vandyck ; Nicholas Laniere, painter, musician, 
and engraver, and who l^iight pictures fbr Charles I. ; Nicholas Ly/urd, who had been 
in the service of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., and who was sergcant-paintor to 
Queen Elizabeth; NiOhohii HHliard, limner, jeweller, and goldsmith to Queen Elizabeth, 
and afterwards to King James 1. : he was, perha^is, the ,Ji>est miniature-painte: who 
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hud Appeared: alao Sir Theodore Mayer«ie,the 

he coQ»ntiiiieai|^ valuable inIbriiSAtlOn relAtiig abo ©obioh# fche Beglto 

Vaudyek; Gec^ Ferquhar, the oondo Gwynne waa in^errea tft 

the ohtirch; and Jacb Shepjwwd in the l|^Habgi^iitid» In tSe ^urob waa bttrled|i 
Oct. 31* 1679, Sir^ Edmund Berry Godfrey, found murdered iui a ditch near Cbattc 
Farm : the corpse was brought from Bridewell Hospital with great pomp, eight knights 
supporting the pall, and attended by all the City aldermen, 79 Loudon ministers, 
and above 100 persons of distinction. At the fnnet^ sermon two divines stood by the 
preacher, lest he should be assassinated by the Paplsts« The Hon. Kobert Boyle was 
buried here, and his fiineral sermon was preached by his fHend Dr* Bnmet. The Organ 
was built by Schmydt, in 1076, and he himself was the first organist here, and plny^ 
for a salary. Edward, a son of the celebrated Henry PorceU, was elected organist in 
1726. The old church wus taken down in 1720-21, and the present church commenced 
from a design by Gibbs, when King Geoige I., by proxy, laid the first stone, March 1 9, 
1721, gave tbo workmen 100 guineas, and subsequently, upon being chosen churei/- 
warden, presented the Organ, built by Sclireider ; but this has long given place to 
another Organ, built by Gray. c 

The present chr roh was consecrated in 1726 : the cost of its erection was 36,891 1, 10.». 4d. 
Its length. Including the portico, is equal to twice its width :^it is in the florid Itoinun 
or Italian style, and has a very fine western Corinthian liexastyle portico : the east end 
is truly elegant, and the round columns at each angle of the buildings render it very 
effective iu profile. Tiio tow'er and spire rise out of the roof^ behind the portico* The 
interior is richly ornamented, ''a little too gay and theatrical for Protestant worship.^' 
In 1842, /5 feet of the spire were struck by lightning, and had to be restored at the 
expense of 1000/. : the ^ill anti vane were also regilt ; the latter is 6 feet 8 inches 
high and 5 feet long, and Is surmounted with a croten, to denote this the parish of the 
Sovereign ; and in its registers are entered the births of the royal children born at 
Buckingham Palace. The tower has a fine peal of tw^elve hells ; but tlie story of Kell 
Owynne having left a legacy, paid weekly to the ringers, has no foundation in fact. 
High in the steeple hangs a small shrill bell, formerly called the Sanctus, and now 
the Ssunt’s or Paraon^s Bell. *• It was rung before the Reformation, when the priest 
came to the Sancius, * Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Sabaoth I* so that those without 
the church might participate in the devotions of those present at the most solemn 
part of the divine otfice .'^— Parish Choir, No. 59. 

The churchyard was paved in 1820 ; and in 1831, the vaults beneath the church 
were reconstructed, each vault being 10 feet high, 20 wide, and 40 long. Here is pre* 
served the old parish whipping-post, with a carved head. 

In the present church rest lioubiliac, the sculptor ; and Scott, the author of a Visit 
to Paris, who was killed in a duel in 1821. The remains of John Hunter were 
deposited in the vaults in 1793, whence they were removed with fitting ceremony in 
1859 to Wcjstminster Abbey. ' 

St. Mabtin*9, Gospel Oak Fields, between Kentish Town and Haverstock*hiU, is a 
carefully finished specimen of that now rare style, the Third Pointed, or Perpendicular. 
The tower at the north-west, almost detached from the body of the church, is square, 
lofty, has nither large windows, and an an^e turret crowned by a small spirelet, 
shorter pinnacles capping the other angles ; of which form we remember no other 
example about London, There are also two capped turrets at the junction of the Nave 
and Chancel. The windows have fiorid trfioery ; the roof is an elabocate one,, on the 
hammer-beam principle, and is of dark varnished timber, rich in eflhbt. With the 
parsonage, this chnrch is estimated to cost 13,000/., defrayed by Mr. J« !B. Alcroft ; 
architect, E. B. Lamb. It will accommodate 1000 worshippers, who will all’ have an 
almost uninterrupted view of the Chancel, reading-desk, and pulpit ; 400 sittings are 
free. The Jower contains six bells, of deep tone. 

St. Mabtib’s, Ironmonger-lane, was a small church, and also called St. Martin 
Pomaiy, ** on whut account (saitb the antiquary) he knoweth not; but it is supposed 
from apples growing there.'* 

St. Mabtib's Ltri>OATi|, near the site of the City gate of that name. In Ludgate- 
siroet, was rebuili by Wren after the Great Fire: the steeple has a small gallery, and 
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rlM 168 Aetk Between Ledgnte-etreet and the body of the chnrch is an ambolatorj^ 
the whoib d^tb of tfaO tower# so es to lesAn within the church the juc^se flrom the 
street. In the vestry^rookO are a carred i^t (date 1690)# and severe, curious cofTers 
or chests. The font a Greek inscription# a palindrome# i*e.# It reaas' the same hack« 
wards as fbrwar^ In the old church was the ibUowing epitaph dated 1690 ^ 


Earth goes to 
Earth treads on 
EMrth as to 
Earth ahail to 
Eorth upon 
Eaith goes to 
Earth though on 
Earth shall fiem 


Earth 


Earth 


As mold to mold 
Glittering In gold 
Betum hero should 
Ooe ere he would 
/Consider may 
Passed away 
Is stout and gay 
Passe poor away. 


The spire of St. Martinis# backed by the campanile towers and majestic dome of St. 
PauPs# seen from Fleet-street# is a 6ne architectural group; although the injudicious 
have condemned the spire as au obstacle in the view. Extraordinary antiquity has 
been claimed for the ancient church of St. Martin : according to NewcOUrt# it is allege<l 
that Cadwallo# the valiant King of the Britons# after he had reigned for forty years# 
died in 677# and was buried in this plabe ; and Robert of Glo^ster tells us of the said 
monarch — 

y A Church of 8t. Msrtyn# liryng ho lot rcre# 

In whych yat mon shold Godins seniyso do# 

And HJiig for his soulo and al Christone also.** 


ITie former church was dated 1437. Samuel Purebas# known by his pilgrimages^ was 
rector hero in 1613 ; lie is styled the English Ptolemy#^^ but gained more fame than 
profit by his publications. ^ 

St. Maktik Okgab# now united to the adjacent ff^rish of St. Clement, iicar East- 
cheap, formerly possessed a church on this spot# which# after having serveci as a place of 
worship for French Protestants for about twenty years# was pulled down in the 
year 1820. Tlie old clock-tower remained standing till 1851, together with two 
adjoining bouses belonging to the parish# formerly known as " the rectory.” These 
Imve been taken down# and a new clock and bell- tower erected, the lower part forming 
part of the rectory -house j the upper part only being appropriated for the reception 
of the clock# whilst the cupoletta# which crowns the composition, receives an ancient 
bell, which is highly valued by the parish. The height is about 110 feet to the top of 
the pine# 'which forms the finial. The tower is five diameters high to the top of the 
cornice# the proportion adopted in most of Wren^s towers. The bracket-clock is 
picturesque. 


St. Mabtik’s Otttwioh (Otteswlch), Blshopsgatc-strc^et# was originally built in the 
fourteenth century# in the Pointed style# with a low tiled roof and square tower ; and 
the churchwardens’ accounts (1508 to 1545) contain entries of ancient usages previous 
to the Reformation : as# ** Wyne on Rolyks Sondaye, Id, ** Paschall or Hallowed 
Taper, teiiebur Candell and Cross Candell# License to eate flesh,” &c. This church 
esca{)ed the Great Fire of 1666# hiit was greatly injured in a conflagration in Nov. 1765# 
which burnt fifty bouses. In 1796, the present church was built by S. P. Cockerell. 
Its form is oval# with a recess for the, chancel# in the ceiling of which is a light filled 
with stained glass# mostly from the old church. There are also severa? monuments 
from the same# including two recumbent stone figures of John Oterwich and bis wite. 
their head-cushions supported by angels ; the feet of the man resting against a lion# 
and those of the female against a dog. Here also is a canopied tomb# date 1500# with 
remains of bnm figures# armorial beings# and labels against the back ; and several^, 
stone effigies to tto memmy of Alderman Staper (1594): "hee was the greatest 
merchant In his tyme# the chiefest actor in discovere of the trades of Turkey and East 
India# &o. also two brass figures of rectors of the church in the fifteenth century. 
Few would expect to find these monumental treasures w*ithin a church of such un- 
ecclesiastical design. It contains also a fine picture of the Resurrection, by Rigaud. 
The South Sea Houses which is in St. Martin’s# was given to the parish by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Taylor# in 1667. 

St. Mary Abbots’# Kensington# the mother-church# was rebuilt 1696 1 here are 
monuments to Edward# eighth Earl of Warwick and Holland (d. 1759)# with bis 
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seated, ftndtepoedng upon an nrHi ^nd to the thr^Colmana: FrancU Colman i 
his son, Oeorg^ •*the Elder;” and his sdn,”tUo Yonnger :** tho two latter wrote 
several ooxnedicL and were proprietors of the Haymarhet Theatre. In the churchyard 
are mountneuts to Jorun, author of the Zif<» <if and Vicar of Kensington ; 

and* to Mrs. Inchbala (a Roman Catholic)/a beauty, a virtue, a player, and authoress 
of the Simple Slorp, Here, too, is buried IVilliam CouHen, the traveller and 
V naturalist, whose eurionties, it is said, filled ten rooms in the Middle Temple : tiiis 
oUection he bequeathed to Sir Hans Sloane, and thus it became part of tho nucleus of 
the British Museum. James Mill, the historian of British India, is buried hei'e; and a 
son of George Canning, aatli a headstone by Chantrey. St* Mary’s, Kensington, bad a 
"Vicar of Bray ” in one Thomas Hodges, collated to the living by ArchbisliopJuxon : 
he kept his preferment daring the Civil Wiur and interregnum, by joining alternately 
with either party ; although a freqnent preacher before the Long Parliament and one 
of the Assembly of Divines, he was made Dean of Hereford after the Restoration, but 
continued Vica^ of Kensington. — (Mnrray's JSnvirons of London, p. 69.) Tlje Organ 
is a fine old instrnmeiit ; and tliere is a good peal of bells. The ancient church of 
Kensington (Chenesit) is mentioned in Domesdsy, and had fbr its patron Aubrey de 
Vero, who came over with the Conqueror, from whom he received the manor. 

St. M^y AncHUBCH, Abeburch-lanc, was destroyed by th*^ Great Fire, and rebuilt 
by Wren in 1686: its tower and spire are 140 feet high: the interior has a large 
cupola, painted by Sir James Thornhill; and an altar*piece, with fruit and flowers, 
exquisitely carved by Gibbons, and originally painted after nature by ThornhilL I'he 
Organ is by Bishop. 

St. MaAt Axdebmabt, Bow^lane, is the third ebnreh erected on this site. To the 
^t, Richard Chaucer, vintner, gave bis tenement and tavern, with the appurtenances 
in the royal street, the corner of Kerrion>lane, and was there buried, 1348. It is 
believed that this was the father of Chaucer the poet. Charles Blunt, Dord Mountjoy, 
was buried there about the year 1645. In 1510, Sir Heniy Keble, Lord Mayor of 
London, began to rebuild the church. This church was destroyed in the Great Fire, 
with tho exception of the tower, so built by Lord Mayor Keble, the lower part of which 
was repaired by Sir Christopher Wren, and the upper part new built in 1681, a sum 
equal to 60001. being furnished for that purpose by the widow of Henry Rogers, in 
pursuance of his will. The clustered columns, fine groinlngs, large circular ornamental 
openings for skylights, the ceilings decorated with flowers, foHage, and shields, and tho 
fine east window, are admired. In 1835 some bouses abutting uponHdie north wall of 
the church were pulled down, which brought to light a crypt, possibly vaulted oemo« 
tery of the old church, about 60 feet in length and 10 feet wide, having, five arches on 
each side in the Pointed stylo of architecture. The church is a speifimen of Wren's 
Gothic, for which his apologists plead that he was required to frUow the plan of the 
ol3 church destroyed by fire. The tower, with four turrets. Is 130 feet high. In the 
great storm of 1?08, two of these turrets were blown down* 

St. Mart's, Battersea, a church of tasteless design, built ta .1776, is remarkable 
for containing Roubiliac's elegant monument to the celebrated Loo^ Bdiin and 

his second wife, a niece of Madame de Maint^on. In the three 

portraits : 1. Margaret Beauchamp, ancestor (by her first husband, Bfr St. John) 
of the St. Johns, and (by her second huslmnd, John Beaufb^ jdlukn of Somerset) 
grandmother to Henry VII.; 2. the portjnit of that monarch; 3* the portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth, placed here because her grandfiither, Thomas B<dsyi^ £sri' 0 ^ 

^shire (father of Queen Anne Boleyn), was the grandfather of Anne^ daughter of 
Sir Thomas Leighton, and wife of Sir John St. John, the first buonet ^ thefr^ily. 
Here is a monument to Sir Edward Wynter, who ^ed lS36>6; it has ia bas-relief 
representing the feats thus commemorated in the inscription: 

" Alone, nnarm'd, a fyger he optS’CNi'd, 

And crush'd to death the monster pf a beasti 
Twice twenty mounted Moors ho cverthreer 
Singlj on foot; some wounded, some he slew. 

Dispers'd the rest* What more could Saatsoii do f” 

At the top is a large bust of Sir Edward, in a flowing pmskc add Idee iditrk 
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^ St* Maky-i-b-Bonb, or St* }fary-^t*the-Boiirnfe, at the end of the U?gh-stree% verging 
on the New-road, was originally the mothi^r^urch of Marylebone; and. was rebuilt in 
1741, on the iSte of ala edifice erected at^ut 1400, on the rem<jfvwljp>f the aneient 
chur^ of Tybum, which stood in a lonely place near the higli^ay (6n or near tlie 
site of the present Court-house, at thacornlr of Btratford-piuce), subject to the depre- 
dations of robbers, who frequently stole the images, bells, and ornaments/^ — (Lysons’s 
JEnvirons^ vol. ill. 1795.) In Vertae*s Han, about 1560, the Only building seen between 
the village of St. Griles’s and Primrose-hill is the little solitary church of .Marylchone « 
its interior is shown in one of Hogarth’s plates of the 'Rake's Progress (the Maixiuge^, 
where some ill-spelt verses on the vault of the Forset family, and the churchwardens* 
names, are accurately copied ; this plate was published in 1735, and part of the original 
inscription was preserved in the present church, converted into a parish chapel in 1817, 
on the consecration of the church in tlie New-road. In the chapel are tablets to Gibbs 
the architect ; Baretti, the friend of Dr. Johnson ; and Caroline VV'atson, the engraver ; 
and in the churchyard la a monument to James Ferguson, the Astronopner. Among 
the burials in the register are James Figg, the prize-fighter ; Vanderbank, the por- 
trait-painter ; Hoyle, aged 90, who wrote the Treatise on Whist ; Rysbrack, the 
sculptor; and Allan Ramsay, portrait-painter, and son of the author of the GenUe 
Shepherds In Paddington-street are two burial-g^unds formerly attached to this 
cliurch. In 1511, the Marylcbone curate’s stipend was only 13^. per annum ; in 1650, 
the impropriation was valued at 80/. per annum, and Richard Bonner was curate ; 
before the late separation, the value of the living was 1898/. 

In a Map published in 1742, the diminutivo church of St, Mnry-1e-boxu» Is shown detached frotn 
liOn don, with two zigzag wavs leading to it, one near Verc-stroet, then the western extremity of the 
new buildings, and the second from Tottenbam-Court-road, Hows of hou^es, with their ISLcks to tlie 
fields, extended from St. Giles's Pound to Oxford-market; but ottenham-Court-road Inwl only ono 
cluster on the west side, and the spring-water house. The zigzag way above mentioned, near Verc- 
strcct, still retaining its original name of Mary-le- bone-lane, was mo communication between the 
road and the village. A friend, bom in 17S0, remembers his father and mother relating how thc 7 
walked out through the fields, to be married at Marybone Church. 

St* Mabylkbokb (New Church), New-rood, opposite York Gate, Regent *8-park, 
designed by T. Hardwick, father of P* Hardwick, ’ R.A., was originally built “ on 
speculation ” as a cliapel ; and was purchased by the parish, and converted into a 
handsome church, at the cost of 60,000/. It has a lofty stone clock-tower and portico ; 
the interior was at first objected to as too theatrical in arrangement : it has an altar- 
^ qncture of the Holy Family, painted and presented by B* West, P.R.A. Cosw’ay and 
' Northcoto, Royal Academicians, are buried here* 

St. Mabt-ZiB-Bow, Cheapside, ** for divers accidents happening there, hath been 
made more famous than any other parish church of the whole city or suburbs.”— 
(Stov?^ If not mriginally a Roman temple, as was once believed, this was ono of the 
earliest churches built by our Norman conquerors. Stow says it was named St. Mary 
de Arenhiis^ from its being built on arches of stone, the semicircular-arched Norman 
crypt, extant to this day ; and hence is named the Court of Arches,” formerly held 
in the church* About 1190, Longheai’d, ringleader of a tumult, took refuge in the 
steeple^ which was fiiNsd to drive him out : in 1271, part of the steeple fell, and killed 
several persons; and some years after it?? repair, one Ducket, a goldsmith, tied here for 
Saimtuary, aibi; WM The old steeple was entirely rebuilt by 1460, when 

* the CoinnKHx <^hdl qxtdered that Bow bell should be rung nightly at nine o'clock, a 
vestige of the SFom curfew ; in 1472, two tenements in Hosier-lane (now Bow^-lune), 
»wcre beqt^jj^ed " to the maintenance of Bow bell,” which being rung for the 
dosing of soipowhat lat^ the young men, ’prentices, and others in Cheap, made 
this rhyme;; 

^ Clarite of the Bow bell, with the yellow lockes. 

For thy late ringing, uiy head shall have knockca.** 

To which the CIbr)c. replied 

** Children of Cheape, hold you all still. 

For you shall have the Bow bell rang at your will.” 

William Copelibiidr dburchwarden, either gave a new bell for this purpose, or caused 
the old one to be t^oas^ in 1615 : Weaver says, the former. In 1512, the arches and 
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spire of the tower were provided with tanterns» as heaeoiiv <knr travdletst the latter is 
shown in the^iew of Londonj 164B (inethe Sntherhaid Collecftion) ; it has a central 
lantern, or bcluturret, and a pinnacle at each earner. The ebureh was rebuilt, as we 
now see it, by^Wrenf after the Gfreat Fife of 166d, and the belfry was prepared for 
twelve bells, thongh* only eight w^ plated | but two were snbsequentiy add^ and 
the set of ten bells was first rung in 1762. (&S Bsiiiia, i>. 46.) Ihe earliest nionii- 

nent in the old church was that to Sir John Coventry, Mayor in 1425 : Weever gives 
his epitaph. The present church contains a large marble saroopbagns, with figures of 
Faith and a cherub, and a medallion biist<, by Bunks, 1UA«, of Bishop Newton, twenty* 
five years rector of this parish, and interred in 8t. l^ul’s. 

Bow Church is one of Wren*s finest works: it Is well described in Godwin's 
Churches of London. The large Palladlan doorways are noble; and the campanile is 
one of Wren's most picturesque designs. 

The circular peristyle, or continued range of colnmna, which rises from a stylobate ou the top of the 
tower (a miniature representation of that around the dome of St. Paurs), let it be viewed front what 
point it may be.ds the most beautihil feature of the steeple. By the introduetion of the oombined scroJis 
at each angle of the tower. Wren has endeavoured to prevent that appearance of abruptness whic h 
would otherwise have resulted from the sudden transition from the square to the circular form, and has 
caused the outline to be gradually pyramidical from the top of the tower to the vane. The tlying 
buttresses, which appear to support the columns above the pcmiyle, are introduced chleUy with a view 
to effect the same end. 

The spire was repaired by Sir W. Staines when a young stonemason ; and in 1820 it 
was in part rebuilt by Qcorge Gwilt, F.S.A*, but was not lowered, as generally believed. 
Its height is 225 feet ; the dragon, ten feet long, was regilt, and a young Irishttmn 
descended from the spire iwint on its back, pushing it from the cornices and scafibids 
witli his^feet, in the presence of thousands of spectators.* Over the doorway in 
Chcapside is a small balcony, livtended as a place to view processions firom. The present 
bells are much heavier, and more powerfbl in tone, than the first set. It requires two 
men to ring the largest (the tenor, 53 cwt., key C.) ' The ringers belong to the Society 
of ** College Youths," founded in 1637, and namc^ from the Coll^^ of St. Spirit and 
Mary, built by Sir Richard Whittington, on College-hill, Upper Tharoes-street, and 
burnt down in the Great Fire. A hook recording the names of tlie founders and 
members of the College Youths, from 1637 to 1724^ was lost about the latter date, 
and only recovered in 1840. Another Society, called the ** Cumberland Society," rang 
for a few years at Bow Church. There is a peal called the Whittington Real," which 
can only rung on twelve bells. (See Bow BelIiS, p. 47.) 

Independently of ordinary services In the church, prayers are read and the Sacrament administered 
at eight o’clock m the morning on every festiviU throughout the year which does not fall on a Sunday. 

1 his is in compliance with the wUi of Mr. Bobert Nelson, author of the Companion io tkn FeativaU and 
FasfB of th€ Church qf Enaland, who left for the purpose 31. per annum. Formerly, the Boyle lectures 
were delivered here, but they have been discontinued for some years past. The Bishops elect of the 
province of Canterbury attend at this church, previous to th^ consooratioii, to take the oaths of 
sopremacy, &c. 

St. 'Mabt’s, Islington, the old chinrcb," is built upon the nte of a church with an 
embattled tower and bell-turret, and which was presumed to be 300 years old when 
taken down in 1751* One of its oldest monuments was that to " Thomas Gore, 
parsonne of Isledon and Westhame," who died in 1499 ; here wete also memorials of 
the Fowlers, and Dame Katherine Brook, nurse who nourished with her milk " the 
Princess daughter of Henry VIII. iJame Alice Owen, foundhw of the alms- 

houses an^ school at the top of Goswell-road, was buried here; and here are two ^ 
monumental brasses of the Savills. ,Dr. ;Cave, the learned eodesiastical historian, and 
chaplain to Charles II., who became vicar of Islington at the age of 25, was buried in., 
the old church. The present church was crect^ by Launoelot Dowbiggin, opened 
May 26, 1754. It has a tower and stone spire, 164 feet high, and a fine peal of eight 
bells, each inscribed with a couplet inculcating loyalty, love^ and harmony. In 1787, 
when a lightning conductor was affixed to the qpire, one Thomas Bird constructed 
round it a wickerwork scaffold, with steps within. Among the persons buried here 
are Dr. Hawes, one of the ori^nators of the Humane S^ety $ Earkmi, the mezzo* 

• One of Mother Shlpton*s propheciee was, that when the Braim of Bow Choreb and the Grass* 
hopper of the Royal Exchange should meet, London streets would be deluged with blood 1 In laSO both 
these vanes were lying together in a stonemason's yard In Oid-etreet Bond, when the upper portion d 
Wren's spirt is preserved to this digr. 
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bii grave being a 11^ the botifll^ which be wan bom, Ibpring the last 

Ibrty yearn ihore than aixteen ehnrehea havi|||^6en erected in the lelington* 

and Diesentihg chapels have multiplied In agiinnar jr>r<^rti(m. ^ 

St, Mabt» Lambeth^ the mother-choreh of the manor and parish, stands witlnn 
the patriarchal shade of Lambeth Palace, and has a Perpcn^cular tower, lately 
rested. In the Bishop's Register at Winchester, date 1377, is a commission to 
compel the inhabitants to erect this tower for th^r church, then newly built. In the 
chorchwardeus’ accounts, ** pewes " are mentioned as early as the reign of Philip and 
IVlary. The eastern end of the north aisle, built 1522, by the Duke of Norfolk, is 
call^ the Howard Chapel, In the church are the tombs of these Archbishops of 
Canterbury : Parker, d, 1675; Bancroft, d. 1610 ; Tenison, d, 1715 ; Hutton, d, 1758 ; 
8ecker (in passage between church and palace), d. 1768 ; Cornwallis, d. 1783 ; Moore, 
d. 1805, 

In burying Archbishop Cornwallis, were found e remains of Thirlby, the first and only Bishop of 
Westminster: he died a prisoner in Lambeth Palace {temp. Elisabeth). The body was discovered 
wrapped in fine linen, the face perfect, the beard long and the linen and woollen garments well 

preserved; the cap, silk and point lace, as in portraits of Arciibishop Juxon; slouched hat, under left 
arm ; cassook, like apron with strings ; and pieces of garments like a pilgrim's habit. 

Hero also are the tombp of Alderman Goodbebere; Madame 8 tor ace, the singer; 
I^eter Dollond, inventor of the achromatic telescope ; and Elias Asbmole, the antiquary. 
In the churchyard ia the altar-tomb of the Tradescants, father and son : 

These fhmous antiquarians that had been 

Both gardeners to the Bose and Lily queen.’* — JSpitapk, 

Tlie tomb is sculptured with palm-trees, hydra and^^kull, obelisk and pyramid, and 
Grecian ruins, crocodile, and shells. In the Register are entered the burials of 8iinon 
Forman, the astrologer ; and Edward Moore, who wrote the tragedy of The Oamesier^ 
In a window of the middle aisle is painted a pedlar with his pack and dog, said to 
represent the person who bequeathed to the parish of Lambeth “ Pedlar’s Acre,” pro- 
vided his portrait and that of his dog were perpetually preserved in one of the clnirch 
windows. When the painting was first put up is unknown, but it existed in 1608 ; 

** a new glass pedlar " was put up in 1703, but removed in 1816. 

The name of the benefactor is unknown; but it has been suggested that this portrait was intended 
rather as a rebus upon the name Chapman” than upon his tracie ; for in Swatt’ham Church, Norfolk, 
is the portrait of John Chapman, a great benetketorto that parish; and the device of a pedlar and his 
. pack occurs in sevex^ parts of the church, which has given rise to nearly tlie same tradition at Swnft'ham 
as at Ijambcih. {JPr^aee to Jleame'e Caii AntwuiMeet p. B4.) Besides. Pedlar’s Acre was not originally 
so called, but the Churoh Hones, or Mopys (an isthmus of land projecting into the river), and is entered 
In the Register as bequeatbea by ** a person unknown.** — Popular jSrrore Ejcplained, 4r<^, p, 293. 

Tbo church, except the tower, has been rebuilt by Hardwick in correct design ; the 
font is fine, and many of the windows are filled with memorial stained glass > The 
bells and Communion-plate are of very considerable age, the latter of great value. 

St. MART-AT-HrLii, Eastcheap, •'called on the hill because of the ascent from 
Billingsgate,’' rebuilt by Wren, after the Great Fire, had this singular custom ; 

**On the next Sunday after Midsummer, every year, the Fellowship of the Porters of London, time 
out of mind, came totmd church in the morning, and whilst the Psalms were reading, they went up 
two by two towards the rails of the Communioxr table, where were set two basins, and there they make 
, their ofrerinM. Afterwards the inhabitants of the parish, and their wives, make their oiTcriiigs ; and 
the money tniis offered is given to the poor, decrepit porters of the Company tor their better support.” 

The church was built by Wren, between 1672 and 1677, the west-end tower being 
(pf subsequent date : the exterior of the east end alone remains. In 1848-9, the interior 
was entirely refitted, with such an extent of carving as had not been executed before 
in tho City far many years* The pillars supporting the organ gallery are ornamented 
with fruit and flowers. I'he great screen lias a frame of oak ; the Hector’s pew and 
reading-desk are enriched with carved open tracery, and brackets surmounted with 
the royal supporters, bearing shields with V.R. 1849. Tlie pulpit is entirely new, 
and is very elaborately carved : in the sounding-board are bosses of flowers of 12-inch 
projection ; from the eyes of the volutes garlands of fiowers are suspended, which pass 
through the split trusses, and fall down, crossing and uniting behind ; and within the 
pulpit^ at the buck;. Is a well-executed drop of fruit and flowers s on the front of the 
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organ-gallery are bold cluaters of rotisical tropbiee and jfirland of flow^eru, with binlt 
and fruit; anji the royal armfi> with a nAntle ecrdb alxmi ten fhet long, form a per* 
fonited BereeiMn the top of the gallery. ^All the carved work is by W. Gibbs Kogers. 
'i’he organ was built^y Hill, on , the German plan^ and contains two manuals and a 
pddal organ. Bran^ who oompUed tlie Popular Antiquities^ and was Secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries, was Hector of St. Mary-at-llill from 1789 till Ids death in 
1806 : he is buried in the CShaucel. Dr. Young, author of Ni^ht Thauphts^ waa 
married here. 

St. Mary MAODAiiRNB, Bermondsey, was originally founded by the monks of Ber- 
mondsey, it is supposed, early in the reign of Edward III. ; but taken down in 1080, when 
the present church wiis built upon the same site t in 1830, the west front was remodelled, 
the tower repaired, and the large pointed window restored. Among the communion 
plate is an ancient silver salver, supposed to have belonged to the Abbey of Bermond- 
sey : in the centre, a knight in plate armour is kneeling to a female^ al^ut to place a 
helmet on hi^ head, at the giite of a castle or foi'tiAed town t from the fashion of the 
armour and the form of the helmet, lids relic , is referred to the age of Edward 11* 
In the church is a monument to Dr. Josepft IVatson, more than thirty-seven years 
teacher to the first public institution in this country for the education of the deaf and 
dumb, established in this parish, 1792, In the churchyaid is burled Mrs. 8. Utton, 
who w'as tapped twenty-five times for dropsy, and had 167 gallons of water taken from 
her; also Mrs. S. Wood, fripped ninety -seven times, water 461 gallons; and the 
husband of the latter, who died 1837, ag^ 108 years ! 

The registers commenced in 1538, liuve been eoxitinned with great exactness, and 
with vei^ few interruptions up to the present time ; some of the entries are very 
eccentric. * 

St. Mary MAGDAiiRN, Old Fish-street, in Castle-Bay nard Wserd, was rebuilt by 
Wren, after the Great l^e, and contains a small brass tablet, date 1686, with the 
figure of a man, and the following lines in black letter: 

In God tile Lord put all your truete, 

Repente your formar wicked waies, 

Eiizaoetho our Queen mo»te juste 
Bless her, O Lord, in all her daies; 

So Lord encreaee good oouncelers. 

And preachers of his holie words 
Hislike all papistea dosiers 
O Lord, cut them off with thy swoxdSw 
How small soever the gill sball be 
Thank God for him who gave it thee; 

HI peuie loaves to HI poor foulkcs 
Geve every Sabbath day fbr aye/* 

Tills cbnrch serves as well for the parish of St. Oregory-by*Sfc 8i# Mary 

Magdalen, Milk-street, was on the site of the City of I^ondou Schools. 

• 

St. Mary MAOPAXE^f, Mnnster-sqnar^ Hegent^s Pavk, was designed by R, C. 
Carpenter, and consists of a Nave with south aisle, large and loffy Chancel, and tower; 
style. Geometric, of the fourteenth century. The Nave and Aisle . have massive open 
gabled roofs, of Baltic fir timber. The Chancel roof is areh# with timber, boarded 
and panellgd. The east window of the Channel, which is of sevejtt is filled with 

stained glass, at a cost of 400/. by Hardman of Birmingham, atm was one of the lash * 
works upon which Pugin was engaged. -The lower part of the hi adorned by 

richly carved arcades, with shafts ^ Sti Ann's marble, and papeti in the Spandrels. 
Tbe arcades and the Chancel roof are highly enriched with eoloiir and gilding, executed 
by Grace. The arcade on the south side of the Chancel is varhadi .fd totm sedtlia for 
the officiating clergymen, and the floor is raised three steps above trail of the Nave, and 
is separated from it by a stone septum. The West window exf the Nave^ a fine one, of 
five lights, has been filled with stain^ glass, in memory of the architect. In the 
service, tlm Eucharistic vestments are used daily, and incepse at high eriebration on 
Sundays. 

St. Mart's Matfklok, Whitechapel, at tbe eastern end cf RIgb-street, was origi* 
rally a chapel-of-ease to Stebenhith, or Stepney ; its second rame being firm Md0t^ 
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In Hebrew* a wovcmn tec&tjA^^ a eon. Stow traces the cam© to the wives 

of the parish having slain out of lund a certain Frenchman who had njkrdered and 
plundered a devout widow, by whom he had ^)een cherished and brougl J up of alms 
This occurred in 1428, the sixth of King Henpr VI. ; but Stow nlsp finds the name a| 
early as tbe twenty*flrst of Richard II. The old church w^as taken down in 167^ 
and rebuilt nearly as at present: it has a gas-Ut elock*diaL 

Tho Parish Register records that Richard Brandon was buried in the churchyard, June 24, 1610 • 
and amairglnal note (not In the hand of tbe Registrar, but bearing the mark of antiquity), states : 
*'Thi8 R. lirandon is supposed to have cutoff t^e bead of Charles 1.'* lie was assisted by his man 
Ralph Jones, a ragman in Uosemary-Iano ; and a tract in tiie British Museum, entitled, “ The Confes- 
sion of Richard ilrandon, tho Hangman, upon his Heathbed, concerning the Beheading of His late 
M»esty,** printed in 16*19, relates that tho night after the execution he returned home to his wife, living 
in Rosemary-lane, and gave her the money he had received, 30Z. ; that about three days before be died, 
be lay speechless. “ For the burial whereof, great tttore of fcinei teere »enf hy the aheriff of the City of 
London^ and a great multitude of people stood waiting to see his eorjise carried to the churchyard, some 
crying out, * Hang him, jpogael * * Bury him in the oonghill r others pressing upon him, saying tlicr 
would quarter him for executing the king, insomuch that the churchwardens and masters of the parish 
were fkin to come fhr the suppression of them } and with great difficulty he was at hist carried to 
Whitechapel churchyard.” See Kllis's Leitera o» EnyUah Mietory, vol. iii. second series ; and the Trial 
qf Charlea /. vol* xxxi. JPomily Library^ ^ 

St. Martas, Newington-butts, was built in 1791--3 by Ilurlbatt, in place of a 
smaller church. It contains a monument with statues to Sir Hugh Bniwnc, buried 
in the old church, 1614, and who ** for tho space of twenty-tw^o years was the whole 
ornament of the parish/^ Here, too, is a tablet to Dr. Fothergill ; and to Captain M. 
Waghorn, one of the few persons who escaped from the sinking of the Royal Oeorge, 
in 1782. The parsonage-house was originally built of wood, and surrounded hy a 
moat, now filed up. In this parish was a small water-course called the riveu>Tigrjs, 
part of Cnut*8 trench j and a parishioner who died at thcftige of 109 years, early in the 
present century, remembered when boats came up as far as the church at Newington. 

In the church is buried Mr. Sergeant Davy (d. 1860). He was originally a chemist at Exeter : and 
a sherifTs officer coming to serve on him a process from the Court of Common Picas, he civilly iiskcd 
him to drink; while the mttU was drinking, Davy contrived to heat a poker, and then told Ihe bailiff 
that if he did not eat the writ, which was of sheepskin and as good as mutton, he should swallow the 
poker 1 The man preferred the parchment ; but the Court of Common l^leas, not then accustomed to 
Sir. Davy ’s jokes, sent' for him to Westminster Hall, and for contempt of their ]>roccB8, committed him 
to the Fleet Prison. From this cirrtimstnTice, and some unfortunate man whom he met there, he ac- 
quitvd a taste for the law ; and on his discharge he applied him.**cir to the study of it in eanu st, was 
Cdlled to the bar, made a aergoaut^ azid was for a long time iu good practice. — Sec Manning aud Bray’s 
ILuiory qf Surrey, 

• St. Mart's, Paddington, ou the Green, was rebuilt in 1788-91 ; and its churchyards 
are remarkabte as tbe burial-place of several eminent artists; among whom are, 
Hushnell, the sculptor of the statues on Temple Bar; Barrett, ihe landscape-painter; 
Banks and Nollekens, the sculptors ; Vivares, Hall, and Sclnavonetti, ihe engravers ; 
Caleb Whitefoord (see Goldsmith's Retaliation) \ Mrs. Siddoiis, the great actress ; 
Collins, the painter j wnd Haydon, historical painter. Hogarth was inurried in^this 
church to the daughter of Sir James Thornhill, March 23, 1729. 

St. Mary’s, Rotherhitlie> close to the shaft of the Thames Tunnel, was rebuilt in 
1736--39, upon the site of tho old church, which had stood above 400 years. This new 
church has a loft/ spirit : in tlie vestry-roepn is a portrait of King Charles 1., in his 
robes, kneeling at .an. f^tar, and holding a crown of thorns, the compositicli resem- 
b!hig tho frontts|lieco to the JEJikon RaHlike, In the churchyard is buried Prince Leo 
Boo, a natiy0. .nf ;tbe PelleW Islands, d. Boc. 29, 1784, ait. 20; over Ids remains a 
monument erected by the East India COmimny, in testimony of bis father’s 

humane and k^^^troatment of the crew of the Antelope, wrecked ofl' Goo-roo-raa, one 
of the r >lJew Ijdttds^Joii the night of August 9, 1783. 

St; Mabt^s SoiiBBSVT (Summer’s hith, or wharf), was destroyed in tho Great 
Fire of 1666, and rebuilt by Wren in 1685 : it has a tower, with pedestals and urns 
cuad obelisks upon tbe summit, 120 feet high; and the keystones of tho arches are 
sculptured with grotesque heads. 

St. Mart's, Stoke l^ewlngton (24 miles north from London), in tho patronage of 
Uio Prebendary of Hewiogton^ in St. PaoFs Cathedral, was repaireil, or ” rather now 
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buHded (Siow\ in 1563, of hewn stones, flint, and pebbles, but has been much 
modernizeA It has a square embattled tower, about €K> feet high, with six bells, 
with an ad^tiona^bell in a wooden cu^>la, and a clock made 1729* The chapel, and 
a portion of the bjdy of the church, u^der two other roofs, formed the whole of the 
^kncient structure. The pieunted altar-window represents the Virgin Mary and the 
Puriflcation, the Birth and Preaching of St. John the Baptist, and the arms of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and in the Chancel windows are the arms of the Drapers* Company and 
the City of London. Among the commnnioii-plate is a large silver offertory alms-disb. 
In the Chancel is an elegant coloured alabaster monument to John Dudley, Esq , and 
his widow, afterwards married to Thomas Sutton, Esq., founder of Charterhouse : 
the writer of the long Latin inscription was reward^ with lOr., according to the roll 
of Mr. Dudley's fiincral expenses : and the tomb was restored in 1808 by subscription 
of grateful Carthusians. Behind the church Is Queen Elizabeth's Walk, a grove of 
tall trees ; and at Newington Oreen is King Harry's Walk. At Stoke Newington 
lived many, years Mrs, Durbauld, the amiable educationist, who tanght Lord Denman 
when a boy the art of declamation ; and Mr. Barbauld, her husWnd, was for four 
years morning preacher to a Unitarian congr^^tion at Newington-green. 

St. Mary-m- Strand, erected on the site of a very ancient church, St. Ursula of 
the Strand, and nearly upon the site of the old Maypole, wfis the first built (1714-17) of 
Queen Anne’s Fifty Churches, but was to our day call^ " the New Church." It was 
not consecrated till Jan. 1, 1723. Gibbs, the architect, was desired by the Commis- 
sioners ** to beautify it," on account of its public situation ; hence it is overloaded with 
ornament. It was originally to have had only a small bell-tower at the west end, 
changed to a steeple, which therefore appears to stand on the roof; it consists of three 
receding stories, surmounted by a vane : when it was last repair^, at an expense of 
47^. 10a., the scaffolding cost 30L The exterior of the body is of two stories, Ionic 
below, the lower wall ** solid, to keep out noises from the street and Composite above, 
surmounted by a halu^^trade and urns : during the procession to procLiim Peace, in 
1802, one of these urns was accidentally pushed down on the crowd below, when three 
persons were killed, and several others much hurt. The west end has a semicircular 
Ionic portico, and occupies the Maypole site. The interior is grand, but too florid, 
with Corinthian and Composite pilasters, ceiling crowded with ornaments, and the 
Bemicircular altar-part, with the triangular symbol of the Trinity glorified, and 
cherubim, Ac. The windows are hung with crimson drapery, and in the side iiiter- 
columniations are paintings of the Annundation and the Passion, by Brown. The old 
church was " next beyond Arundell House, on the street side," and was " called of 
the Nativitie of our Lady (St. Mary), and the Innocents of the Strand.** {Stow.) 
Seymour states, that its rite became part of the garden of Somerset House, and that 
when the Protector pulled down this old church, he promised to build a new one for 
the ^rishioners, but death prevented his folfllling that engagement. The Kev. Josh* a 
D enham was rector of St. Mary*le-Straud ; he wrote a brief History of the Chwrch of 
Si* Dimstan*s*in’the»Weet* 

St. Mart's, Windham-plac^ Marylobone^ was deiced by Sir Robert Smirke^ 
B.A., and consecrated Jan. 7, 1824, wheii the Rev. T. FrognaU Dibdin, D.IX, wae 
instituted rector. This church has a large painted east window, of the Ascension, 
said to have cost 250 guineas. The circular tower and cupola^ 135 feet high, are 
picturesquely effective. 

St. Mart's Woolkoth, one of the most striking and original bhurdbes in the 
metropolis, is between the western ends of Lombard-street and King William-street. 
This has been the site of a Christian clinrch from a very early period, and previously 
of a pagan temple. The church was rebuilt early in the fifteenth century, much in- 
jured by the Great Fire, and repaired by Wren in the fi>llowing year ; to this Alderman 
Sir R. Viner, living in Lombard-street, contributed liberally, ‘to commemorate which. 
Bays Stow, " a number of vines were spread over that part of the ohurch which fliced 
his house." In 1716, the church, as we now see it, was rebuilt by Hawksmoor 5 the 
west front, which has an elongated tower, like two towers nnited, has no prototype in 
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England ; but its details are so heavy as to indicate rather a fortress and jxrison than a 
church. The interior, on the model df a Romai? atrium, is nearly square ; it has twelve 
Corinthian columns, admirably arnaiiged, and is profusely ornamented with panels and 
carved mouldings. It contains an Organ built^y Father Schmidt, In 1681. Here is 
H tablet to the Kev. John Newton, the ♦friend of Cowper, and 'RecUif of this church for^ 
twenty *eight years: it bears this inscription^ written by himself: 41 ^ 

♦* John Newton, clerk, once an InSdel and iihertine, a servant of slaves in AfHca, was, bj the rich 
xnelrqy of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, preserve, restored, pardoned, and appoint^ to preach 
the' faith he had long laboured to destroy." 

" 1 remember, when a lad of about fifteen, being taken by my uncle to hear the well-known Mr. Newton 
(the fViend of Cowper the poet) preach his wife's iuncral scnnoii in the churcli of St. Mary's Woolnutb, 
In Lombard-street. >ewton was then well stricken In years, with a tremulous voice, and in the cos- 
tume of the ftiil-bottonied wig of the day. He had, and always had, the entire possession of the ear of 
his congrearaiion. He spoke at first fhebly and leisurely, but as he warmed, his ideas and bis periods 
seemed mutually to enlarge ; the tears trickled down his cheeks, and his action and expression were at 
times quite out of the ordinal^ course of things. It was os the * mens ajri/an# molcm el magno so 
corpora misrcits.* In fiict, the preacher waseite with his dUcourue, To this day 1 have not forgotten his 
text, Hab. iii. 17-18 : * Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the viites; the 
labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall be cut ofTTrom the fold, 
and there shall be no herd in the stalls,* yet I will r^oice in the Lord, 1 will joy in the God of my 
salvation.* Newton always preached extemporaneous.** — Dr. Dibdin's of a titeriry 

JLife, vol. 1. p. 162. 

The origin of Woolnoth is uncertain ; but is attributed to the beam for weighing wool, 
which stO(^ in the chtirchyord of St. Mary's Woolchureh, in the Stocks Market, on the 
site of the Mansion-house : this church was burnt in 1666, and the parish is now united 
to St. Mary's Woolnoth. 

8t. Mary's Woolnoth was saved Ibom destruction in 1863, although it had been some time priced for 
snic. At a vestry meeting, the Lord Mayor (Alderman Kose) as a parishioner by his tenanew of the 
Mansion House, ably suptK.rtcd the opposition to the amalgamating scheme, and an aulfindment 
rejecting it was carried iinanimously. In the Report of the Ecel^iologieal Society, the committee 
recorded that the parishioners had successfully resisted a scheme put forward under the auspicc's 
of the Bishop of London's Act for the demolition of the remarkable church of St, Mary Woomotli 

i Hawksmoor's cA^ifesavrs), which it was proposed to destroy for the convenience of the General 
*o 8 t Gm.e.’* 

St. Matthew's, Oakcley-crescent, CJity-road, built by G. O. Scott, in 1848, in the 
Early English stylo, has an ornamented four-storied tower ttnd spire, eastern laticct 
windows, filled with stained glass, and other meritorious details ; a picturesque stone 
porch was added July, 1866. 

,St. Matthias, Stoke-Newington, a €k>th!c church, Butterfield, architect ; seats, 
all free. Incense and the Eucharistic vestments are used ; and all expenses are paid 
from the weekly offertory, except a small endowment for the incumbent. 

St. Matthew's, • Bethnal-Green, built in 1740, has at the west end a low square 
tower, with a large stone vase at each angle. A second church, St. JohiCs, was built 
by Sir John Soane, and much resembles the Grecian church of the Holy Trinity, 
Edgent's Park. In 1839, there were only these two churches for a population of 
80,(X)0, and schools for about 1000 children. Tliere were next built in tlje parish ten 
churches : St. Matthew's, St. John's, St. Peter's, St. Andrew's, St. Philip's, St. James 
the Less, St. James the Great, St. Bartholomew’s, St. Jude's; and St. Simon Zclotes, 
the latter at the sole expense of Mr. W. Cotton. These churches owe their origin to 
the exertions of Bishop Blomfield ; there have been added three churches since the 
accession of Bishop Tait in 1856. St. Matthew's church, except the walls, was burnt 
on tiie night of l^c. 18, 1359, during a hard frost ; the water froze as it was poured on 
the burning rains.. It was rebuilt by a rate levied on the parish. The apse is very 
handsomely coHoOred, and has a carved stone rcredos, with cross, and scenes from tl'e 
life of Jurist. There is a good east-end window of the Crucifixion ; the stone pulpit 
and font are finely carved. There is a curious old staff used by the beadle, the heatl of 
which (in silver gilt) presents the legend of the Blind Beggar of Betluial Green and his 
daughter, as in the old ballad ; the data 1669. — Mackeson's Churches. 

St. Matthew's, Brixton, at the Junction of the Tulse-hill and Brixton-hill roads, is 
of Grecian Bono d^gn, by Porden, and was consecrated in 1824 : it has a noble por- 
tico, resembling the pronaos of a Gr^an temple ; at the east end is a tower surmounted 
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with an octagonal temple^ from that of Cyrrheates, at Athena* In the eharchyard ii a 
eoatly Tnausolenni of Grecian design, oj^wards of 26 f^t high. 

St, Miotakl ato ai*l Paal-strcet, Finsbury, le built of yellow brick ; 

style. First and Second Pointed; archifcct, J. Brook; opened, 1866. The interior, de- 
rjign^ for ** sesthefio service;” is of gAat width, height, and length ; and the deep 
Chancel, narroweirthan the Nave, and raised several steps, gives iinportanco to tlio 
skilfully' arranged grouping of priests and choristers, banners and crosses, miHinery and 
dowers, and saves even the processions from appeaHng mean/^ {Compamon to the 
Almanaclc^ 1866.) It will accommodate nearly 1000 persons; cost of site, 4700/., 
of which one gentleman contributed 3000/.; the building cost 7500/., towards which 
another (or the same) anonymous donor gave 6000/. The bare walls look cheerless, but 
the arc'hitect designed them to be covered with paintings and other decorations. And 
apart from its m^ithetic character, the interior is a success; the nave columns scarcely 
intercept the sight, and the acoustic principles seom good— you hear the preacher and 
reader well from very diderent parts of the church, and the tones of the organ pro- 
duce no awkw'ord reverberation. 

St. Michael's Bassishaw (haugh, on ball, of the Basing frimily), Basinghall- 
street, was origiDally founded about 1140, and rebuilt in 1160; hero was interred Sir 
John Gresham, uncle to Sir Thomas Gresham, and Lord Mayor in 1547 : at kisfunenil, 
on a fast-day, a fish dinner was provided for all comers ; 

" He was buried with a standard and pennon ef arms, and a coat of armonr of damask (Pamascaa 
afeel), and four pennons of arms ; besidi's a helmet, a tartret, and a sword, mantles and the erost, a ^roodiy 
h. arse of wax, ten doisen of pensils, and twelve doacn or escutcheons. Me had four dozen of great stalf 
torches, and a dozen of great long torclics. The church and street were all bung with black, and arms 
In grea^toro ; and on the morrow there goodly masses were sung.** — .Stcis, 

The old church was destroyefl in the Great Fire, and rebuilt by Wren in 1676-79. It 
contains a beautifully sculpturcnl monument to Dr. T* Wharton, urho did so much to 
stay the Great Plague of 1665 ; and here rests Alddrman Kirkman, sheriff elect in 1780, 
who died, at the age of 39, of a cold taken in aiding to suppress the Biots. 

St. Michael's, in Cbester-square, Pimlico, is a picturesque chui*ch in the Decorated 
style of tlie fourteenth century, and has a tower and spire rising from the ground at 
the west end, 150 feet high ; Gundy, ai*cbitect, 1844 ; the details are very chamcteristic. 

St. Michael’s, Cornhill, was destroyed by the Great Fire, except the great tower, 
which contained a celebrated set of ten bells: the body was first rebuilt by Wren, and 
fifty years later (1729) the towxr Itself, which Is an imitation of the splendid chapel 
tower of Magdalen College, Oxford, built in the fifteenth century, and 145 feet high; 
but St. Michael’s is only 130 : it has a set of twelve bolls. The site is presumed to 
have been occupied by a church since the Saxon dynasty ; it hod a cloister and pulpit 
cross. Of the old steeple, destroyed in 1421, a pen-auddnk drawing upon vellum is 
j)resj;?rved on the fly-leaf of a vellum vestry-book Henry V.) belonging to the 

parish. In the old church and chutchyard were buried Bobert Fabyan, the chronicler 
and sheriff ; and the father and grandfather of John Stow, the antiquary. In the pre- 
sent church was buried Philip Nye, with "the thanksgiving beard,” in 1672; Nye was 
curate of St. Michael’s from 1620 to 1633. Tlie architect, in rebuilding the tower, 
adhered to the Gothic style, and though ^he details are poor, the general outline is 
noble and effective. It was long shut in, but some of the houS^ which intervened 
between the north side of the tower and Comhill being cleared . away, to obtain an 
entrance there to the church, a porch li 4 s been built, and two steges of the tower itself 
have been repaired and altered, windows with tracery, and a >i 0 W csr^lar window with 
wheel tracery immediately above the porch, having been insewtod* . ^ six shafts in 
the jambs of the principal doorway are of red poUshed granite. 

The sculpture in the gable of the doorway represents Our Lord in the act of benedic- 
tion. In the tympanum below is a group represenHng Michael dlq[mtliig with Satan 
about the body of Moses. The other caiying consists of tnedallioni of angel% bosses of 
foliage, Ac. Architects, Scott and Mason. The church has been entirdy refitted with 
carvings executed by Kogers, under the direction of Scott ibid WQlhnns^ an^itects. 

The pulpit Is hexapronal, on a dwarf column of Portland sioits, ndth ^ hand-rail snpportiHl hy 
oiuuxnenial brssM-work. On ths sublet are twisted pillars, each with wurfone dCHigns, and iU|>portitig 
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% corniee with brancflies of the bowthom. The ptmels have each a different diaper pattern* with boldly 
earved aymboie of the four Bvangeliete in roundoJa,^ ;7 J>j 6 reading-desk ho« two double^ trehes and ten 
pUaators. The centre piliara are round, resting on a<cdaie bases. On each of the anf^js are heads of 
the dra^ti, in referenee to the prowess of the Saint. The perforated frieze jt in the sereens 
behind Uie cboir-aeete in the chancel are of foliated ^roll-work, inters|>ersed with soered fruils and 
emblematical flowers— the passion-flower, trefoil, pon'^gronate, lily, figs, and ofves. 

Sixteen panofe have been earved for the eHHtneei-gates : Moses in the Uulrushes ; the Tablets of the 
I/aw, with the sword of Justice; the Star of Bethlehem; the Gospel of Pcacc/over which is a doAcj 
tiic Brazen Serpent in the Wilderness: the Seven-branch Golden Candlestick; emUems of the Sacra- 
ment (wheat and ffriii>cs) ; chalico' and paten* Solomon’s Glory, reprosenled by three crowns rising 
out of three full-blown lilies; the Crown of Victory: emblems of the passion-flower; the Ke.sorreetion, 
emblematized by a butterfly issuing from a chry^ls; Light out of Darkness, the Snowdrop; Faith. 
Hope, and Charity ; the Trinity in Uiiily, 

U’he first seat south of the chancel is a representation of the Agony in the Garden. Ti»c cup is eii- 
elosod in foliage at the lop^^d at the back is a branch of olives copied from one gathered by K. T. 
Kogers, vice-consul of Cainb, Palestine, In the garden of Gethsemane : around Gic outer edge of this 
bench-end are the words, “ Not my will, but Thino bo done." 

The fronts and backs of the scats have a double row of variously enriched panelling, 180 in number, 
the upper row being alternately relieved by sprigs or branches of sacred flowers bound with labels, and 
having suitable Inscriptions in raised letters, such as “ In the midst of judgement Ho remembers 
mercy “ Look open the rainbow, and praise Him," Ac. &c. « 

At the chjinccl end of the centre aialo there are seven seats set apart for special purposes. On the 
right is the royal pew, with an enriebed double shield surmounted by the crown, V.R , and the motio 
** Dieu et mon drott /" her Majesty’s monogram, ^.’ictoria, in the form of a Greek cro.ss, enclosed in foli- 
age and flowers, the rose, thistle^ and shamrock. The DioceBsii pew has ecelesiastical sl)ield wiGi 
croziers, mitre, and the crossed swords representing the martyrdom of St. Paul ; the Corporation pew, 
the City arms and represeutatipn^of St. George, &o. ; the pew of the tt orsliipful Company of Drapers, en- 
riched shield, date, and motto ot the company, “Unto God only be honour and glory,” surnionnfcd by 
the triple crown Issuing from clouds, with rays of light: on the iiitble are a triple branrli of lilies, the 
emblem of the Virgin, the patroness of the Coroi)any, the shield of Fitzalw^n, the first mayor of I.ondf»n. 
On the pew of the Merchant Tailors’ Comi)any are the shield, Ac. of the Company, and'in one j)ai t is 
introduced on illustration of a text from St. Augustine’s 19th chapter of St. Johrr,— (lod is all to thee : if 
thou be hungry, lie is broad: if thou be thirsty. He Is water: if in darkness, He is li;^bt: and. if 
naked, He is a robe of immortality.” In this instance ‘Mr. Rogers has figured the star ol'rfiglit, the 
bread, chalico, and the robt% in a manner which describes the tcA Next arc the pews of the Cloth- 
workers* Company, and the Rector’s pew j on the former the teasel is conspicuous, and on the latter the 
monogram of the uev. T. W. Wrench, surmounted by a branch of olives. All the bcnch-cnds in this 
aisle have a shield, emblazoned on the outsi<le, eticloeed by Greek foliage : on the inside are fruits niul 
flow'crs, such as the gourd of Jonah, Syrian dates, nut frto, oak and acorns, chestnuts, wheat oars, 
mulberry, pine fruit, tbe Bose of Sharoi^ olives, fi^, Ac. Amongst the carvings on the benches f* r 
the norm aisle, is afemalcflgureofCfliaritY, seated man ecclesiastical chair, supported by pcUcans ; she 
is feeding and protecting three children, the idea from an early sculpture in Valterra marble. On <;tl\cr 
seats are the pelican in her piety j the fall of roan represented by the serpent coiling round the fur- 
biddim tree, (Jn the l)ack is the hly of the valley. The sage-plant of ralcstine is combined with tho 
primrose of England, the stork of the wilderness, Ac. On some of these arc the sago-plant of the Fast, 
combined with a braneh of oak ; the ivy and the anemone, and the common flowers of the East ; a 
cluster of pomegranates and bell-flowers, Aaron’s rod, a triple branch of lily rising out of a bulbcms root, 
which is given in the forin of a heart. On the device of a Latin cross is suaj^ended the passionflower ; 
the carving of tbe scapfrgeat wandering in the wilderness, with the mark of the High Priest on his 
forehead: In the background is forked lightning, indicating the wrath of God. On the back of this 
standard is a crown of thorns.— “ On him was laid the inmiiity of us all.” In the design of these 
numerous carvings Mr. Bogera naa been assisted by his son, mr. W, H. Rogers. — {See the descriptive 
pamphlet, by Hr. Rogers.) 

The colouring of the walls and ceiling of the church,, the altar of alabaster and 
marble, and tbe stained glass in the windows, are all executed witli great richnasr* « 

St?. Michabl^ Crooked-lane, was of ancient fotindation, before tbe year 1304. In 
1336, John Loveken, four times Lord Mayor, rebuilt the church, which received several 
additions and benefactions from Sir .William Walworth, Lord Mayor in 13V4, and for- 
merly servant to Loveken. St. MiebaeVs was a general burial-place of st oi^k fish- 
mongers i Loveht^n and Walworth rc#td& here. The church was destroyed in the 
threat Fire, but rebuilt by Wren in 1687; it had a Portland stone tower, 100 feet high, 
and a picturesque steeple, with clock, vane, and cross. This handsome cbiireli was 
taken down iBdi, in forming the il^ew L^don Bridge ap])roacho8. CrooUcd-lanc, 
so called crooked windings thereof,^' was then in part taken down; it was 

famous br its b^d«oa^ and Ashing- tackle shops. 

Sr. MiohJ^l’s Paternoster Koyal, Thames-street, is partly named from its neigh- 
bourhood to tiiu Tower Koyal, wherein our sovereigns, as early as King Stephen, re- 
sided. The church was rebuilt by the munificent Whittington, who was himself buried 
in it, under a marble tomb with banners, but bis remains were twice disturbed : once 
by an incumbeiM^ in the reign of Henry VL, who fancied that money was buried w ith 
him; and next by the parishioners, in the reign of Mary, to rewrap tbe Ixxly in 
of which it bad bc^ dcspmled on the former occasion (Godwin's CUurc/ws o/ 
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XofKfon). Whittington's church was destroyed by the Great Fire, but rebuilt by 
Wren, and (ai a somewhat picturesque^ steeple. The interior has a b^utiftil altar- 
picture, by I^lton, H*A«, of Mary Magt^len anointing the feet of Christ : this Qua 
work was presented by the Directors of the British I nstitution in 18^. Tl^re was 
Ibng no memorial to Wliittington in the present church, until the Rector contributed a 
handsome painted window. The rights and profits of the old church W hittington 
bestowed on a College and almshouses close by, the site of which is now occupied by 
the Merct^rs' Company's SchooL 

St. Michabt/s, Queenhitlie, destroyed in the Groat Fire, was rebuilt by Wren in 
1677 : it is chiefly remarkable for its spire, 135 feet high, with a gilt vane in the form 
of a ship in full sail, the hull of which will contain a bushel of grain — referring to the 
former traflic in corn at tiie Hi the. 

St. Micdael’s, Wood-street, Cheapside, stands at the corner of Huggin-lano, named 
from a resident there about the time of Kdward I., and known as Hugan in the 
lane." The old church was destroyed by the Great Fire, and the prc38ent edifice 
completed in its place by Wren, in 1675 : it% of very unecclesinstical design, but the 
W'^ood-street front is well-proportioned Italian. The head of James IV. of Scotland, 
slain at Flixlden Field, Sept. 9, 1513, is said by Stow to l|ave been buried here ; the 
body was conveyed, after the battle, to London, and thence to the monastery of Sheen, 
in Surrey, where it was seen by Stow, lapped in lead, but thrown into a waste room. 

** Some workmen, for their foolish pleasure, hewed off his head, which Launeelot 
Young, master-glazier to his Majesty, brought to his house in Wood-street, where he 
kept it 4br a time ; but at length gave it to the sexton to bury amongst other boni^," 
Ac. This statement is contr^licted by the Scottish historians ; but Woevor is positive 
that Sheen was the place of James's burial* 

St. Mildbbb’s, Bread-street, destroyed m the Great Fire, and rebuilt by Wren, 
1077-83, is remarkable for being roofe<i by a large and highly enriched cupola ; and has 
a pulpit and sounding-board and altar-piece exquisitely carved in the style of Gibbons. 

St. Miujbed's, Poultry, was destroyed by the Great Fire, and rebuilt by Wren; 
when was united with it the parish of St. Mary Colechurch, the church of which stood 
at the south end of the Old Jewry; its chaplain was Peter of Colechurch," who in 
part built old London Bridge. St. Mildred’s has a tower 75 feet high, surmounted by 
a gilt ship in full sail. In the former church was buried Thomas Tusser, who wrote 
the Points of Husbandrie, and was by turns chorister, farmer, and singing-master. 

St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, Fish-street-hill, destroyed by the Great Fire, and re- 
built by Wren in 1677, has a tasteless steeple, 135 feet high, but some fine interior 
carvihgs; the parish register-books, contain a list of persons, with their ages, whom 
King James II. at his coronation touched for the core of the EviL 

St. Olave, Hart-street, escaped the Great Fire : It is of Norman, Early English, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular work ; the foundation and walls are of rubble, and the 
upper part brick. There does not exist anyoaccount of its erection ; and the first men- 
tion of itr Rector, William de Samford, who held that oQSce prior to 1319, and whose 
salary was 2-^- marks per annum, refers to an earlier structure than the present St. 
Olave's, It has an interesting interior, with clustered columns and pointed arches and 
windows, and the ceilings of the* aisles powdered with stars. This- church is often 
mention^ in the Diary of Samuel Pepys, Secretary to the Navy (femp. Charles 11. 
and James II.), who lived in a house belonging to the Navy OfiSce; in Seething-lane, 
and resided subsequently in Hart -street : he was buried in St. Olave'sat nine at night, 

** ill a vault of bis own makeing, by his wife and brother," *^by y* Communion Table," 
June 4, 1703 ; and there is a monument to his wife in the chancel. Tliere are also 
several figure tombs and brasses ; and a marble figure of Sir Andrew Kiocard (d. 1672), 
who bequeathed the advowson of the living to the parish; There is likewise a monu- 
ment to John Org^e and EUyne Lis wife^ with a quaint inscriptloii, wbicb is some- 
times found in I^tin 



ommowEti and ohafels, ip3 

'■ “■■■ ' 

^ As I WM so bo 
As 1 am you shaU be« 

That 1 gave that bhav6» 

That I spent th^i had. 

Thus 1 ende all aSp cost, 
lliat 1 left that l^losto.— 1084** 

8t. Olave’fl was repaired in 1863 ; one of the towers at the west end of the south aisle, 
hitherto bricked up, has been thrown into the church, and now forms a baptistry ; the 
roof, which is of oak, has been varnished, and the bosses, <&c., gilt. A new rercklos 
has been erected, from a design of G. G. Scott ; it is composed of Caen stone, and has 
five panels oi alabaster. In the chui’ch^’ard are interred a number of victims to the 
Great Plague : the first entry in the register is dated J uly 24, 1665 : ** Mary, daughter of 
William l^msay, one of the Drapers* Almsmen ;** and there is a tradition that the pcsti- 
leiioo first appeared in the Drapers* Almshouses, Cooper*s-row, in this parish. Here is 
a peal of six bells, five made by Anthony Bartlet, in 1662 ; the sixth by James 
Bartlet, in 1694. 

St. OLAVB*fl, Jewry, a brick church, rebuilt by Wren, in 1763-76, upon the site of 
the old church, destroyed in the Great Pjre, is alone remarkable for containing the 
remains of Alderman Boydell, the eminent engraver and printseller, who expended a 
largo fortune in founding the English School of Historic Painting : he was Lord Miiyor 
in 1790 (d. 1804) ; and on the north waU of the church is a tablet to his memory, 
surmounted by his bust. 

St. OiiAVB* 8, Tooley-street, Southwark, in Bridge Ward Without, was designed in 
1737-39, by Flitcroft, a pupil of Kent ; the funds being mostly advanced by a French 
emigrant, on an annuity for his life ; and he dying soon after, it became a mymg that 
the Organ had cost more than the church : it had a ricbl^»dccorated interior, and a fine 
peal of bells. The interior was burnt almost to the walls on August 19, 1813 ; when 
also was destroyed Wat 80 D *8 Telegraphic Tower, originally a shot manufactory. St. Olave's 
Church has since been handsomely restored. The former church was of the fourteenth 
century, with a low s(^uare tower and bell-house. The first church was certainly 
founded prior to the Norman Conquest, from its dedication to St. Olave, or Olaff, King 
of Norway, who, with Ethelred. in 1008, destroyed the bridge at London, then occupied 
by the Danes. The present church is nearly on the site of this exploit ; for the first 
bridge was somewhat eastward of the old bridge, taken down after the building of tlte 
pycsetii bridge. St. Olave has been corrupted into St. Oley and Tooley-street. 

St. PANOBAS-nr-THE-FiEiiBS, one of the oldest churches in Middlesex, is situated 
on the north side of the road leading from King*8 Cross to Kentish Town. Norden, in 
his Speculum BritemnuB, describes it, in 1593, as standing all alone, utterly forsaken, 
old and wetber-beten ;** ‘*yet about this structure have bin manie buildings, now 
decaied, leaving poorc Pancras without companie or comfort,*' St, Pancras is pre- ^ 
bendal manor, and was granted by Ethelberb to St. Paul's Cathedral about 603. It was 
a parish before the Conquest, Its ancient church, which Stukeley says oectipicd the 
site of a Roman camp, was erected about 1180 ; it consisted of a nave and chancel, 
built of stones and Hints, and a low tower, with a bell-slia|>ed roof. St. Pancras cfin- 
tained, in 1251, only ibrtiy houses. Pancras was corrupted to Pancredge" in Queen 
JBlizab6th*8 time. In 1745 only three houses had been built near the clifirch. In 
1*775 the population was not 600. It is now the most extensive parish in Middlesex, 
being eighteen miles in circumference. The annual value of laud (including the 
liouses built upon it, the railways, &c.) is 3,798,52IL 

Of late,*^ igiys Stryp^ *• those of the Roman Catholic religion have affected to be 
burie ' here, and it has been assigned as a reason that prayer and mass are said daily in 
St. Peter's at Rome for their souls, as well as in a church dedicated to St. Pancras, in 
the south of France." In Win(lham*s Biarp, we find another explanation of the choice : 

While airing one day with Dr. Brocklcsby, in passing and returning by St. Pancras 
Church, he (Dr, Johnson) fell into prayer, and mentioned, upon Dr. Brocklcsby inquiring 
why the Cathofics ebose that spot for their burial-place, that some Catholics in Queen 
Elkabeth’stime had been burnt there.** It is also understood that tins church was the 
last whose bell tolled in England for mass, and. in which any rites of the Roinau 
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The eastern ftmt .yorles flrom the endent Temple in harixig a seinicircnlaiL terminatiou, 
round which, and aloiigp the side walls, aare* iipjra-Gotta imitations of tiles. l*he 

interior is dengned m cmfennity with Hia 'general plan of ancient temples. The 
pulpit md riMidhig«desfc a^'^^ from the^^nk of ** the Fairly Oak,^^ in Hainault 
Fore^ blown dowh In lBk>« The cost of tlRs classic edidce, mi:^ too close a reseip- 
Mance to a Pagen temple to be appt^riaie ibr a Christian church, was *76,6791. The 
fine Qrgan^ recently erected, was originally built by Cray and Davison for t!ie*New Musis 
Hall at Biimingham, and cost nearly 2060f* 

St* Pjivt/t, Avenue-road, St. JohnVwood, is of red and black brick, in various 
patterns, with stone window -frames and dressings ; the tiled entrance surmounted by 
a wooden bell-cote. The roof is of high pitch and wide span, and is borne by the 
walls, which have internal buttresses dividing them into five bays: there are, conse- 
quently, no pillara to obstruct light or sound, but all is clear and open : architect, 
S. S. Teulon; Completed 1859. 

St. pAirn’s, Camden New Town, St. Pancras, was built in 1848-9 (Ordish and 
Johnson, architects) ; it is majestically situated, and consists of a nave and aisles, with 
transepts and chancel, and a tower and spire at the west end, 156 feet high ; the 
windows are Decorated, tl^e roofs have crosses and crestings, and the arrangement is 
very picturesque t this large church, for 1200 persons, cost less than 9000/. 

St. PAtTii^e, Covent Ghirden, was commenced for the ground-landlord, Francis Earl 
of Bedford, by Inigo Jones, in 1631, but not hnished till 1638; this being the last of 
that great architect's works. The Earl's commission is stated to have been for a chapel 
not much bigger than a bam ;** when Jones replied, ‘^Well, then, you shalldbave the 
baudsotnest barn in England.'’ The truth of this anecdote has been questioned : tor 
the fabric cost 4600/., a large sum for those days. Pennant ascribes the church to the 
second Duke of Bedford, whom,” says Walpole (Zeiier^^ Sept. 18, 1791), ‘‘ he takes 
for the first, and even then would not be right, for I conclude Earl Francis, wlio died 
in 1641, was the builder, as the church was probably not erected after the Civil War 
began.” It was built of brick, with a portico at the east front, consisting of a pediment 
supported by four Tuscan columns of stone, and the roof was covered with tiles z 
Hollar's print of it shows a small bell-turret surmounted with a cross. Within the 
pediment was placed a pendulum clock, made by litchard Harris in 1641, and stated 
- by an inscription in the vestry to be the first made. 

If this inscription he oorrcct. It negatives the clidm of Hwyprhetis to having first applied the pendu- 
lum to the clock, aboat 1657; aithouirh Justice Rergcn. mechanician to the Kmperor iiodolphus, who 
reigned from 1576 to 1612, is said to have sttai*hed one to a clock used hy Tycho Inigii Jones, 

the architect of St. Paul's, having been in Italy during the time of (rslileo, it is probable that he com- 
inunicatcd what he heard of the pendulum to Harris. Huyghens, however, violently contested for the 
priority ; while others claimed it for the younger Galileo, who, they asserted, had, at his fatlier's sugges- 
tion, applied the pendulum to a clock in Ycuice which was finished in 16^. — Adam Thomson’s Tims^ 
and Timekeeper^, pp, 67, 68. 

The ceiling of the interior was beautifully painted by E. Pierce, senior, a pupil of 
Van Dyck. Inigo Jones was present at the consecration by Bishop Jnxon, Sept. 27, 
1638. In 1725 it is recorded that the Earl of Burlington gave 300/. or 400/. to 
restore the portico, which had been spoiled by some injudicious repairs. 1 appearance 
• ,in the middle of last century is familiar from one of Hogarth’s prints of ‘^/I'lie Times 
of the Day.” In the picture of ” Morning ” the front of this church is represented. 
The church dial points to a few minutes l^fbre seven a.m., and two very incongruous 
^groups appeai^Mlss Bridget Alworthy, with her foot-boy carrying her prayer-book, 
going to the early service^ while some dissipated rakes are staggering out of Tom 
Kii:Ag’8 Coffee-hbuse, hard by. 

. In 17S8» the walls of the church were cased with Portland stone ; and the rustic 
gateways at the east front, which Jones had imitated in brick and plaster from Palladio, 
were then rebuilt with st^e* In 1795, the interior of the church was burnt, the fine 
old roof, the stfuned glass, and some pictures, including one of Charles I., by Lely, 
being then destroyed j but the portico and the walls remained, and the edifice was 
restored by the ddfflr Hardwick. The altar-piece has two figures of angels, sculptured 
by Banks, R.A«- .^Uiong the eminent persons interred hero are Samuel Butler, author 
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of Mudibrak whose friends could not afford to bury him In Westminster Abbey ; Sir 
Peter Lely» §ie painter, to whom there was a monument, with a bust by Gibbons, 
destroyed lirtth the old church ; Edward Kynaston, the fhined actor of female pa^, 
who played Juliet > Bettorton^s Bon&oi William Wycherley, the witty dr^ti^ 
trtio had** a true imbleman look;'* SuAnnah CentUrr#, who wrote Th^ 

Grinling Gibbons, the sculptor and wood-oarrer j I>r, John Armstrong known ny 
didactic poem. The Art qf JRrwrwfew JReAUkf and ChiWles MackH^ tibe actor, at the 
supposed age of 107 : the two W inW vault under the Cominun^ Another 

centenarian, named by Strype, is Marmada|te Oonwiiy, buried here 1717, at the age 
108 years and some months : he was in the service cf the royid &mi]y fttmi the reign of 
King James !• to his dying day, and was mudi liked by Char&i L fep his ddll in hawldi^. 
Here, too, lie Michael Kelly, the musical oompotmr ; and Brtoourt, the founder of the 
original Beef-steak Club. Wolcot (Peter Kndar,) lies beneath the veitiy^room and 
Butler in the churchyard, abutting on King^street. Dr. Arne's remains are said to 
rest here withont any tombstone or memorial. In the dmrcbyard lies Sir Robert 
Strange, the engraver, who published his own prints at ** the Golden Head," Henrietta* 
street Holland and Edwin, and many players of minor note, are also ^ried in the 
churchyard. The portico and overhanging roof of the church are picturesque in 
effect ; and the whole building is impressive ffrom its vastness, and agreeable from the 
simple rusticity of the order. 

Du Val, the fhmous hig^hwajunsD, executed si Tyburn, JTsn. SI, 1660, after fffinff tfafe st the 
Tanffter Tavern, St, Jilee, waa buried in the middle aiale of St. Paul's; his fhneral was attended with 
flambeaux, and a numerous train of mourners, including many of the ffdr sex. 

nefore the portico of St Paul's Chuich is erected the hustings for the election of members of Par- 
liament fur Westminster. Contests are now restricted to one dsy; but Westminster was, for many 
Parliameniis, the cockpit wherein battles of Court and people were fought, when “ madmoji's Imlidav • 
extended to fifteen days: from BrSOshaw and Waller to Fox and Sheridan; Burdett, Cochrane, and 
Hobhoose; and the popular dii wUnoret, Hunt and Cartwright. 

St, VAVjfB , Herne-hill, between Camberwell and Dulwich, was built in 1844-5, by 
Stevens and Alexander, in the Perpendicular Gothic styleof the 16th century. It had 
a lofty stone tower and spire, and a highly-decorated interior ; the ceiling was divided, 
by moulded beams and Gothic tracery. Into panels, elaborately painted ; the beams 
had illamixiated Scripture texts ; all the windows were fllled with stained glass ; the 
o;H>n scats were of polished oak ; the floor is laid with coloured encaustic tiles, and the 
cbancel-steps with tasteful porcelain, by Copeland ; the Decalogue, Ac., was written in 
illuminateil characters upon porcelain slabs ; and the pulpit panels were ^led with paint- 
ings of the Evangelists and Apostles. As this was one of the earliest specimens of 
modern High- Church embeUishment, so it was one of the most beautiful. The interior 
wag destroyed by fire in 1858, but has becu rebuilt (Street, arcliitect) in an earlier 
style, and according to stricter ecclesiastical principles. Mr. Raskin has pronounced 
the church to be, as it now stands, ** one of the loveliest churches of the kind in the 
joounti;y, and one that makes the fire a matter of rgoicing." 

St. Paul's, Lorimore-square, Walworth, erected 1867, H. Jarvis, architect ; Early 
English, with Transition details ; has a tower and spire of good form, at the north-east 
angle, 122 feet high. 

St. Paul's Chubch pob Sbakto of thb Poet of Lobdoit, near the London 
and St. Katharine’s Docks, the Sailors' Home; and the Seamen's A^lum, was founded 
by Prince Albert, May 11, 1846, and consecrated July 10, 1847 ; H.*Boberti^ architect.* 
Ihe style is Early English, with a western tower and spire 100 fbet high. l^*ince 
Albert gave the east window and communion-plate, and was present at the consecration. 

*' In the course of a year it is computed that about 7000 seamen come to this church : a 
field of usefulness tliat can scarcely be overrated."— (Low's Charitiee London, p. 390.) 

St. Paul’s has superseded the Episcopal Floating Church, originally the JBrazon stoop- 
of-war : she was moored in the Pool, and fitted with a small organ ; and boats 
were provided on Sundays at the Tower-stidrs for the free passage of sailors to 
attend the ship service, which was under the direct superintendeiioe of Xhr« Blomfield, 
Bishop of London. 

St. Paul's, Shadwell, named from its being in the patronage of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, was originally bmlt in 1656; but rehuiltt as we now see it, in 
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by Walters, who died in the latter year : it has a beautifaii spire, and is 
tiiroughout a very meritorious design* The j^sh, ^nnorly a hamlet of Stepney, was 
ealled OhadweUe, fh>m a spring dedicated te^t. Chad, within thocchurchyard. 

St* FaPi/s, Vkgtola-niw, Be&na^g^ee^ W. Wiggiiiton,archiMct,isan inexpensive 
church, hnilt ifbr a very poor peighbomriu^ It is of ordinary stock brick, with red 
amlbli^ faimds; east ^idow, with traceiy ; and at the nortii-east 

angle a square ohimfei^ towcfr j^nr stages, with a short broadi vgSm. 

St« Paihe/s, Wiltomplace^ Enigfatshridg^ designed by Cisndy, was oonsecrated by 
the Bishop of London, Hay dO, I84&, It has an Early Perpendicular and eight- 
pinnacled tower, 121 iMt high* It conrists of a nave and two msles, and a chiuml, 
the latter very l^ndsome ; here, in advance of the reading-desk and pulpit, is the 
lectern* On the south are three sedilia ; over the Communion-table are three com- 
partments of stonework, terminating in a reredos, above which is the great window of 
stained glassy by Wailei^ portraying the Prophets and the Twelve Apostles s the 
window and stonework cost lOOOL ^e font is of Caen stone, and has eight sculptured 
panels, angels holding a slueld or book, plant bosses, Ac* The Organ is a very powerfil 
one, and has a richly-canopied case ; it covers 14 feet square, and is 30 feet high* 
The roof is open, and is said to be the largest un8upxx>rted by pillars of any ecclesias- 
tical edifice in the metropolis. Eight of the side windo^ are filled with stained 
glass, by Wailes, representing scenes and actions of St* Paul and otlser Apostles* The 
choral service is efficiently performed; the silver-gilt Communion- plate is very massive; 
the altar appointments are truly Anglican* The cost of this church was ll,000i^., 
exclusive of fittings. The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A., of Christ Church. Oxford, 
appointed to the incumbency in 1843, resigned in IVO, and was succeedeu by the 
lion, and Rev* R. Liddell. The fiirniture and services of this church have ^ven rise 
to much ritualistic controversy and litigation* 

St. Pjsteb^s, Belsizc-park, Hampstead, is a cruciform Decorated church, with a navc^ 
five bays, and a handsome east window of five lights ; all the windows are of stained 
glass, stated to be the work of the incumbent : completed 1859* 

St. Petbb^s, Cornhill, was rebuilt of brick by Wren, after the Great Fire; it has 
a tower and spire 140 feet high, surmounted by an enormous key, the emblem of St* 
l^eter* Here is a tablet recording the death by fire, Jan. 18, 1782, of the seven 
.eiiildren of James and Mary Woodmason, of Leadenhall-street. The nave and 
chancel are separated by a carved wainscot rood-screen, set up by direction of Bishop 
Beveridge, who was 32 years rector of St* Peter’s, and who paid special attention to 
the appropriateness of church furniture and repairs. An inscription upon a brass plate 
in the vestry -room describes the old church as founded a.b. 179,— a statement un- 
supported by facts. Stow records a murderer to have lied to St. Peter’s for sanctuary 
in 1230 ; and one of the priests was murdered m(J243. 

St. Pktbb’b, Eatou-square, Pimlico, an Ionic Church; H. Hakewill, architect; 
consecrated in 1827. The altar-pieoe, " Christ crowned with Thorns,” painted by W. 
Hilton, R.A., was presented to the church by the British Institution. 

St. Pbtbb’s, Safiron-hill, a district chm^h of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, was designed by 
C. Barry, R.A., in the Anglo-Norman Style, and consecrated in 1832 : it has been placed 
in a proverbially depraved locality, with the most salutary effect. 

« St. Pstbb’b, Sumner-street, Bankside, derigned by Edmunds, and consecrated 1839» 

Is in the plain Pointed style, and has an embattled tower 84 feet high. 

£'x. Pbtbb’s-IiX-Poob, Old Broad-sti'eet, was taken down in 1788, rebuilt by Jesse 
Gibson, and consecrated by Bishop Fortes in 1792. The church is traceable to 
1181 : it was ** sometime peradveutore a poor parish” (Slow), but scarcely now con- 
tains one pauper* 

St. Pbteb’b, Vauxhall, occupies part of the site of the once ffimous Yauxhall 
Gardens, was derigtied by J* L. Pearson, and oonsecrated in 1864. The style is First 
Pointed, of French type. It has two aisles, a western vesblbulet, nave, baptistery attached 
to the west side of the south alries, and polygonal aisleless chancd; there are four 
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bajrsto the n-we* which eomixriBeeasortof blaoK 

pletares* the ial|ject8 erf which» it k CQg|^ted» should. Ik Aop fbe Olil'ahd New 
loents, on the respoctive appropriate aides. The trlfbcIfM' irf thtr k open# 

composed of seven cfupled VightB^ with r^-vatite and detiudi^ Shafts) the cleisatory 
of the chancel is composed of acute lancets deeply sjdajred. The rcMte of alahai^i* 
carved^ is by Poole; the mosaics on the wall are eikctttCd by Tehw?e. 

Beneath the triforium arcade of the east end it is proposed to pk<k ^ Utk of ftescoes* 
representing the Pasidon, The whole of the dhnroh is greaned in brick» with stone 
ribs springing from vanlting'shafls of red stone^ with carved c^itals. . ^e pnlpit is 
square, and of stone, with an indited picture towards the west, representing St, Peter 
preaching on the Day of Pentecost t itis also richly carved. ** Mr. Pearson's escellont 
Church of St. Peter’s is memorable as the first example, in London, in the present 
revival, of a church vaulted throughout .''- — lUpori qf the iSbeie^y. 

St. Peteb's ad VincoijA, the chapel of the Tower, situate north-west of the White 
Tower, dates' as early as Henry 1. : it was restored by Edward III., who added 18/. to 
the original 3/. of rectorial endowment. IJio seats are appropriated to the inhabi- 
tants of the Tower. It is a very old rectory, and was put under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of London by Eda'ard VI. and Queen Mary t it is extra*|)arochiaL 'fhe 
present chapel was erectedrf^m^. Edward 1. ; it is of squared^tones and fiints, and has a 
small bell- tower. The interior consists of a chancel, nave, and north aisle, the two hitter 
separated by flat-pointed arches springing from clustered columns ; but little of the 
original building remains. This chapel is extremely interesting, as the burial-place of 
these eminent persons, executed within the Tower walls or u|)on Tower-bill : Queen 
Anne lif>leyn (beheaded 1530; Queen Kutberine Howard (beheaded 15^12); Hir 
Thomas More (beheaded 153*^ ; Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex (beheadeil 1540) ; 
Margaret Countess of Shrewsbury (beheaded 1541) ; Thomas Lord Seymour, Lord 
Admiral, beheaded 1549, by warrant of his own brother, the Protector Somerset, who 
in 1552 was executed on the same scafibld; John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland 
(beheaded 1553). 

‘*ThtTe lycth before the High Altar in St. Peter's Church, two Dukes between two Queenen, to wit, 
the Duke of fSotnerset and the Duke of Northumberland, between Queen Anne and Queen Kutheriu(^ 
all four beheatled .” — Stow {IIoweM**). 

Lady Jane (irey and her husband. Lord Dudley (beheaded 1553-4) ; Bobert Dove* 
reux, Earl of Essex (beheaded 1600) : under the communion table lies the Duke of 
Monmouth (l)eheaded 1684) ; and beneath the gallery. Lords Kilmarnock and Bal* ' 
merino (l^ehcaded 1746) ; and Simon Lord I^ovat (beheaded 1747). The Kegister 
records the burial in this chapel of Sir Thomas Overbury, poisoned in the Tower, 1013: 
and licre lies Sir John Eliot, who died a prisoner in the fortress, his son being refused 
by King Charles I. permission to remove the body to Cornwall fbr interment. Also 
.^arc bqried in St. Peter’s, John Roettier, " his Majesty's engraver at the Tower and 
(Colonel Gurwood, who edited the Wellington Deepatchee, In the north aisle is the 
altar-tomb, with effigies, of Sir Ricliard Cholmondeley (Lieutenant of the Tower, 
temp. Henry VII.) and his wife. Lady Elizabeth. In the chancel is a rich marble 
monument to Sir Richard Blount and his son Sir Midiael, Lieutenants of the Tower, 
sixteenth century ; with figiires of the knight and his sons in armour, and of his wife 
and diiiighfers. Here also is the tomb of Sir Allan Apsley, Lieutenant of the Tower 
and in the ilave-fioor is the inscribed gravestone of Talbot Edwards, keeper of the 
Regalia in the Tower when Blood stole the crown. In the Tower Liberties the paro- 
chial perambulation on Holy Thursday is triennial x niter servke in the church of St.- 
Peter, in the Tower, a procession is formed of the headsman bearing^ iui axe, a painter 
to mark the bounds, yeomen-warders with halberts, the Deputy -Lieutenant, and other 
officers of the TOwer, Ac. ; the boundary-stations are painted with a red broad arrow 
niton a white gi-onnd, while the Chaplain of St. Peter's repeats ** ^rsed be be who 
reinoveth his neighbour's landmark." 

St. Petek's, Wal worth-road, in the parish of St. Mary, Newington, was built in 
1823-5, and cost about 19,000/, It is one of Soane's classic churdiM ; the west froBS 
decorated with Ionic columns, and the tower has two stories^ the tower Corintluaii 
ami the upper Composite. ^ The interior is in elegant and original tastew 
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St. PgxiB?^, ia dote jaxtapodtion witlT tlie Argyll 

Booms. . Tho stone «« Uid. by tlie Easl of Derby, in 1860: it pm built by 
iubacsriptioa of -.tiie rkbar of the yeridi ofsSt. James’s, to supply the wants of the 
poorer.. To tlba Auid oi' 12^000/.j Lord Deroy oontribnt^ 45001, It is remarkable 
fbr its i^oturesqae west fipont, the only portidb not shut in by the tnrroundlng liouse%: 
the church cost about 6000i.', and the sitb a like sum : arc^teot, Raphael Brandon ; 
style. Decorated Barly Enselish. 
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St. SATIOUB's, Cedats-road^ CUpham Common, built by the Rev. Wentworth 
Bowyer, rector of Olapham ; James Knowles, archlt^t ; cost about 10,000/. ; is cruci- 
form, and has» at the inters^tion of the nave and transepts, a central pinnacled tower, 
120 feet high. The windows inre filled with stained glass by Clayton and Bell, a con- 
nectedv series, iUustraBiig the life of our Lord on earth. Under the tower, and in 
front of the dtar rails, is an altar-tomb, bearing on it a recumbent effigy of Mrs. 
Ifowyer, co-fouhdl^ess of the churcb, who died just before its completion. style is 
Second Pointed s the mouldings, tracery, and carving are good. • 


St. Savioub’s, Hoxton, built 1866, J« Brooks, architect, of brick, with stone bands; 
in the First Pointed Gothic style, of Continental cast. The apse with half-conical roof, 
the Nave roof 75 feet high, and tlio spirelet, rising like a sanctus bell, are externally 
effective ; Lancet clerestory windows, good. 


St. Saviottb aio) Ckoss, Wellclose-square, was built at the expense of Cliristian V 
King of Denmark, in 1696, by Caius Gabriel Cibber, w] o erected l.ere a monument to 
his wife Jane, mother of Colley Cibber, the famous dran at'st. King Christian VII, of 
Denmark, attended the cburcli in 1768 while he remaired in this country ; Jt is still 
used by the Danes, as well as by St. George’s Mission. ^ 

St. Savioxte’s, Pimlico ; architect, T. Cundy ; Second Pointed in style, has a tower 
and spire 1 90 feet high, only 12 feet less than the height of the London Monument. 
It cost 12,000/., towards which the Marquis of Westminster oontributed *^000/. 


St. Saviottk’s, Southwark, a short distance from the south foot oi London-bridge, 
ranks in magnitude and architectural character as the third church in the metropolL^ 
and is one of the few churches in the kingdom possessing a Lady Chapel. Roman 
masonry and pottery have been found below the church floor. 

- * A Tomantio tradition Is associated with this ohuroh. Stow, in the account which ) e received n'oiii 
Linsted, the last Prior, describes it as ‘‘Saint Mary oucr the Hie, or Overy, tliat i>, over the water. 
Tliifl church, or some other in place thereof, was (of old lime, long before tho Com-ue^it) an House 
of Sisters, founded by a mayden named Mary, unto the which House and Si ters she left (as 
wtis left to her by her parents) the ouersight and nroilts of a Crosse Ferric, or traucise ferrio ouer the 
Thames, there kept before any bridge was bnildca.** {See London BainoB, p. 65.) This story haa 
however, been mneb discredited. The shrouded figure now in the north aisle has been gossipingly 
assigned to Audery, the Ferryman, father of the foundress of St. Mary Overic’s, There is a curious, 
although probably fhbulouSk tract of his life, entitled, “The True History of the Life and sudden Heath 
of old John Overs, the rich Perry-Man of Xjondon, shewing how he lost his lile by bis own covetousness. 
And of his daughter Mary, who caused the church of St. Mary Overs in Southwark to be built; and of 
the building of London Biidgo.'* There are two editions : the first, 1637, with woodcuts; the second, 
177ii, “ Printed for T. Harris at the Looking-Glass on London Uridge.** It is among S. \V. Musgrave’s 
lllographtcal Tracts in the British Moeeum. A synopsis of the siory is given in the CJkronicleu qf 
JjanMm Bridge, pp. 40-44t. 

^ Tliis was originally the church of the Augustine Priory of St, Mary Overie, and was 
founded by Norman knights, William Pont de PArche and William Dauncy. The 
nave of the church is attributed to Gifford, Bishop of Winchester in 1106 (7th 
> Henry I.) ; and an arch, an apsis, and other remains of this date, have been uncovered 
by the removai of the masonry of the church, altered in the reigns of Richard II. and 
Hw'ury IV. After the Dissolution of the Monasteries, this church was purchased of ' 
Henry VX|ti» by the people of Soutliwark; and in 1540, it was made parochial as St. 
Saviour’s, and. tmiied with the two parishes of St. Mary Magdalen and St. Margaret- 
at-Hill. The chttich is cathedral or cruciform in plan, with a nave, transepts, choir, and 
l^dy Chapel, ahd a lofty embattled tower at the central intersection ; besides Mary 
Magdalen’s and the Bishop’s Chapels, now removed. An etcliing, by Hollar, executed 
for Dugdale’s Mon€Miieon^ shows the church about 1660. The Choir and Lady Chapel 
wore commenced in the Lancet style, according to an ancient chronicle: John 
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uinoX*(12^}. E^ynte Jfarie OveH« wmltlMr Jijr* tiwOa* 

perspective J^Bave aad choir was d6iiteB{;:ed fegr ari place ef the 

ancient rooddoft^ In I61l4y the Lady (i^pd[» wjiieh had been M wt ea a bakdtooie 
for 60 yearsy was reftored; and In tow«r.wasie|Wifed, iird thej^^ 

Inbuilt : height 15C^Veet. From the roc^ Hollar drew his celebi^ Views of Londom 
before and after the Great Fire, lately rendered flwniliar hy Martth’s pen^andduk 
lithograph. Ihe choir, transept^ Lady Chapel, and tower are the work of Bishop do 
Kupibus, and afford a good specimen of the architecture irf the oommenceiDent of the 
thirteenth century, when the Pointed style donHshed in its greatest purity. ^ 1 he 
windows are lancet-shaped, the buttresses large and massive^ united to the choir by 
segments of arches ; the pinnacles which finish the buttresses idosely resemble the cor* 
responding w'orks of Wykeham at Winchester. The eastern gable the choir and 
the foliated cross on the apex are very fine. " W the east end," says Mr. George Gwilt, 
no remains of the more ancient building existed ; for this part of the restoration, the 
eastern end of Salisbury Cathedral furulshed the requisite ^ta., and this Is fully borne 
out by Wyngrerde’s Drawing of London, 1543." 

For a long interval, the only repairs of tl^ chnrch tended to its disfigurement, by 
barbarous brick casing and the destruction of beautiful windows ; until, in ISIS, tlie 
repsiir of the entire e^'fice was commenced with the tower. Ascending the tower, it 
will be seen that a great portion of its elevation was open fi> the church as a lantern, 
before the present psiinted ceiling, with its trap, was set up. *^Thia tower," says Mr. 
Cwilt, ** if wo may indicate the period of its erection from a well-preserved bust on 
the north-west pier, must have been built so long ago as the time of King John. It 
was not so much time, as the tremendous vibration caused by the ringing of a fine peal 
of twelvd bells, containing neafJy eleven tons of metal (the tenor bell alone weighing 
about 2^ tons), which split the tower on two sides, causing a fissure of three inclios in 
breadth. The further progress of this impending ruin was checked by the application 
of cast-iron ties; imperceptibly encircling each angular pier, as well as the four sides of 
the tower, secured to octangular rings, ample allowances bcang provided for changes of 
temperature." The pinnacles and embattled parapets were rebuilt, also windows in* 
sertcd. I'bis restoration was superintended by Mr. George Gwilt, F.S.A., who also^ 
ill 1822'-24, took down the east end of the church to the clerestory, and gave the pre- 
sent face to the structure — his own design — consisting of an enriched gable, with an 
elaborately foliated cross on its apex ; pinnacled staircase turrets, with niches at the 
angles ; and a new triple lancet window, in the more fiorid style of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, inste^ad of the original window of five lights (temp* Henry VII.); besides a Catherine- 
wheel window, of extraordinary richness and beauty. Over the vaulting a cast-iron 
roof was erected, and covered with copper ; and the piers of the fiying buttresses on 
each side were cased with stone, the aisle windows built anew, in all whidi Mr. 
^Owilt has rigidly adhered to the former work, ♦•not only in the general design, but 
the^ minutest details, wherever p.’ototype8 could bo found.” In 1829-30, the 
transepts were restored from tlie designs of R. Wallace, architect; groined roofs were 
added ; and in the south was introduced a circular window, designed from that In the 
ruins of Winchester Palace, Banksidc, discovered through a fire in 1814. In the north 
transept has been inserted a window of circular tracery, in the style of Westminster 
Abbey ; buj the side windows, originally of beautiful length, have been injudiciously 
shortened. 'Viihin, the transepts present a beautifUl vista, second only to the choir. 
The four magnificent arches which support the tower remiun unaltered. 

The Lady Chapel was used by Bishop Gkirdiner as a Consistorial Court in the reign 
ef Queen Mary. In 1555, a commission sat here for the trial of h^etics^ Bishop 
Hooper and John Rogers being the first victims to the stake; but witliin four year^ 
the Popish vestments were sold for the repairs of the church, and neact the valuable 
Latin records of the Priory were burnt as superstitious remains of Popery. The Lady 
Chapel was restored in 1832, by public subscription, at the expense of 4027L 19r. 

Mr. G. Gwilt giving his gratuitous superintendenee as arebite^ It possesses the sin- 
gularity of four gables, which has a very beautiful effect. The groined roof of the 
Liidy Chapel is very fine. Here is the marble tomb of Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of 
Winchester, with his fbli-lengtii cfSgies, formerly in the Bishop's Chapel, where also 
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htoletuleii coffin l^kmie 8tidhiHt-|^ttM windowaj^^ in memory cf Pn^taiit 

martyte^ bavc been np in Lady areeff^tivc aa seen fhlm the dioir* 

Hie Nave, it^ is bdie^ed» f3ie oldest paii olAhe structure* was* ip 1839* taken down 
within 7 fiset of the groimd^ and was sold f<» 160 guineas! — order of vestry— 
the Organ b^ng thonmoved up to form a tenij^orary end to the Clioir. The roof of thb 
nave b^ wooden bosses* sculptured with grotesque heads* shields* dragons* dowers* 
fi*uits* &e* The trusses of the roof had knees^ springing fVom stone corbel* carved 
into winged angels* bearing shields painted with various colours. The roof of each 
aisle was groin^ and ribb^* with bmes at the intersections. The timber roof of the 
nave was a fine specimen of carpmitry* said to have been put up by Bishop Fox (temp^ 
Edward lY.) At the west end were I^dor doorways* to let down tapestry on high 
festivals over the walls* In the ruined nave have been found a semicircular-headed 
door and some other portions of the Norman church ; and a semicircular apse at the 
north-east comer of the vestry* formerly St. John^s Chapel* was brought to light. 
These fragments* together with some other remains* would seem to shpw that the 
church of the date of 11(>6 was situated on the north aide of the present Choir. Tbits 
dismantled stood the roofless walls* and t^e massive Tudor doorway at the west end* 
until* in 1838-9* the Nave was rebuilt for Divine Service in jx)or, incongruous style ; 
and being separated from the Choir* St. Saviour’s now presents the anomalous appear- 
ance of two churches in one ; but had the Nave been restored according to the ancient 
example* the groined roof of the church would exhibit an uninterrupted perspective of 
20 s feet. The most picturesque views are from the clerestory vaultings of tlie Choir. 
The commonplace oak and plaster of the last century have been removed from the 
eastern end* thus unveiling the stone altar-screen* a beautiful composition of^ niches* 
&c. ; and which* from its resembling that in Winchester Cathedral* and bearing Bishop 
Fox’s device of the pelican feeding her young* is inferred to be his workmanship : it 
was restored in 1833* at the cost of *1001, 

** lu the fifteenth ceutuiy* sculpture and painting lent their aid to complete and embellish this sump- 
taous display of architecture. Upon the altar and under the central canopy, in the first range, stood 
the crucinx ; the large niche aliove was appropriated to the statue of the Itlesscd Virgin, tlio patroness 
of the church; and tne corresponding nu^ein the upper range we may as confidently assign to the 
representation of the sacred Trinity j the minor niches might be occupied by the sainted bishops of the 
see. Above the whole, the design was carried on in the painted glass of the cost window, inclosed as 
it were in a richly sculptured frame: in tliis perfect state, what a magnificent scene was displayed in the 
Choir 1’^— Jr. J, Carlott Ghenileman'a Magazine, Feb. 1834. 

The church is very rich in painted sculpture tombs. In the south transept is the 
I’erpendicular monument of the poet Gower, removed from the north aisle of the nave 
in 1832* when it was restored and coloured at the expense of the first Duke of 
Sutherland* a presumed collateral desc'eudant from the poet.* Here Gower and lus 
wife are buried ; the poet beneath the above monument* triple canopied* and richly 
dight with gold and colour inscription* with the recumbent effigies of Gower in prayer ; 
his hair auburn* and long to the shoulders* and a small forked beard; on his b^ad a 
purple and' gold rose fillet* with the words, " Mercf Ihu a habit of purple, damasked* 
down to his foot ; a collar of esses* gold* about his neck ; his head resting upon three 
gilded volumes* the " Speculum Med^tantis,” ** Vox Clamantis,” and “ Confessio 
Amantis on the wall at his feet are his arms* and a hat or helmet* with a red hood* 
ermined* and surmounted by his crest — a dog. Opposite Gow er’s tomb is the coloured 
bust of John Bingham* saddler to Queen Elizabeth and James I. In the north 
transept is a richly-painted* carved* and gilt monument* with angels* rocks, suns* and 
serpents* to William Austen* Esq., wlio wrote a poem of Meditations.” Next lies 
Dr. Lockyer* the empiric {temp, Charles II.)* his reclining effigies in thick curled wig 
and furred gown : 

** His virtues and his pills are so well known, 

That envy can't confine them under stone," — JEpUaph, 

* ** We are olhiid. on the showing of Sir H. Nicolas and Dr. Pauli, that the fhmily of the Duke of 
Sutherland and Lora fillesmere must relinquish oil pretension to being related to, or even descended 
from, John Gower. They lu&ve hitherto dcpeiuled solely upon the possession of a MS. of the Confeesio 
AmantU, which was su^^sed to have been presented loan ancestor by the poet; but it now turn^ out, 
on the authority of 3ir Cnarles Young, Garter, that it was the very copy of the work which the author 
laid at the feet of King Henry IV., while he was yet Horry of Hcrelord, Lancaster, and Derby 1" — 
Heview of Dr. Pauli's editloii of the Cof^eeew Amanfizi Aihenteum, No. 1537, p. 468. Baker is the only 
Chronicler who gives the date of Gower's death correctly, namely* 1468* as in his Will; most if*n(^ 
all other writers represent Guwer as dying in 1403 or 1403. 
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In the noruljaisle is the monnixient to John Trehearne^ gentlenwm-portef to James !•» 
with the ooltauied bast of himself and wife# Opposite is the tomb of Alderman 
Humble {temp* Janjps I.), with kneelin]^ figures of himself and his two wives, and 
representations of ^heir children; and an inscription, slightly varied from a po^i 
iHtributed to France Quarles, commencing-— 

** Like to the damask rose you see/ 

Here, too, is an oaken effigy, supposed of one of the Nor iwm knightsy founders of the 
church ; and near it is the figure of an emaciated man, wrapped in a shroud, and finely 
sculptured. The buried register records, under 1607, " JBdmond Shakespeare, a pltiyer, 
in the church,^' the great dramatist's brother, and who, douhtleas^ was followed to the 
grave by him as chief mourner; under 1625 is ‘‘Mr. John Fletcher, a man, in the 
Church'"' (Hcauinont and Fletcher); and Philip Massinger, stranger/' in the church- 
yard, 1638—0. Beneath a gravestone in the Choir lies Sir John Shca*ter, who died 
Lord Mayor, in 1688; and his wife, who died in 1703: bo was the grandfather of 
Lvidy \V’alp<|^e, wife of Sir Robert, and mother of Horace Walpole. 

In the church was married, in 1406, Ednmnd Holland, last Earl of Kent, Lord 
Admiral of England, and grandson of the Fair Maid of Ken^ to Lucia, eldest daughter 
of Hariiaby, Lord of Milan : King Henry IV. gave away the bride at the church -door. 

Here, on the termination of his sentence, the Rev. Dr. Sacheverel preached in 
1713, uu the Christian Triumph, or Duty of Prayingfor Ebcmies; and the booksellers 
gave him 100/. for the sermon. 

I'he tower has h fine peal of twelve bells, and in the belfry are recorded exploits 
performed upon them by the College and Cumberland Youths ; though tbeso 
bells w^re not rung at the opening of London Bridge, in 1831, from the alleged in- 
security to the masonry. Tl» clock, put up in 1795, has a difld 31 feet in circum- 
ference ; length of minute-hand, 5 feet ; circumference of boll, 11 feet 6 inches. The 
tower, east end, and Lady Chapel, originally concealed by the west side of the old High- 
street, were opened to view in forming the approaches to New London Bridge, thus 
presenting, perhaps, the finest architectural group in the metropolis : its restoration in 
the present century has cost above 60,000/. 

St. Sepui.chbe' 8, anciently ^*in the Bailey,** at the east end of Skinner-street, and 
adj'acent to Newgate, was damaged in the Great Fire, whicli just reached Pye Comer, 
northward of the church. It was rebuilt about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
I’he south-west entrance-porch, resembling a transept, bos a groined roof, with bold 
ribs and beautifully -sculptured bosses ; adjoining is an ancient chapel, erected by the 
I'opham family. The body of the church was refitted by Wren after the Fire. The 
Organ, one of the largest and finest in London, was built by Harris, second only to 
Schmidt, in 1677, and has been enlarged ; the pedal organ, with ten stops, or fourteen 
minks of pipes throughout, is unequalled in England. St. Sepulchre's was, in New- 
' court's time, remarkable for posseting an exceedingly fine Organ, and the playing is 
thought so beautiful that large congregations are attracted, though some of the 
piirishioners object to the mode of performing Divine service.** The pulpit has a 
sounding-board, like a parabolic refiector, with ribs of mahogany, the grain radiating 
from the centre. Among the monuments is tlmt of Capt, Jefim Smith, Governor of 
Virginia, and a romantic traveller (d. 1631) ! his eccentric epitaph, recorded by Strypo, 
has disapiicarcd. The benefactions to the parish include that of Mr, Richard Dowei 
who left a liand-bell, to bo rung, with cert^i forms, to the eondemtied criminals in 
Newgate, and on their way to Tyburn for execution, wlien it was also customary to 
present a nosegay to each. Si. Sepulchre's tower, “ one of the most andent in the 
outline in the circuit of London " {Malcolm), has four pinnacles with vsnes, rebuilt 
l(;30-33, and is 140 feet high : it has a fine peal of ten bells ; the clock regulates tlie 
iiauging of criminals at Newgate. ** Unreasonable people,** says Hwell, ''are as herd 
to reconcile as the vanes of St. Sepulchre's tower, which never aU four upon one 

IMjint of the heavens." On AprU 10, 1600, one WUliam Dorri^ton threw himself 
from the roof of this tower, leaving there a written prayer fiw fitn^veness. 

On St. Paufs Day. service is performed in the church In soeordsnee with the wfU of Mr. Psnl Jervii^ 
who in 1717, dov'seo rertuin laud in trust, that s Sermon should be |nresohed in the church upon every 
Paul’s Day, npon the excellcucs of the Liturgy of the Churehof ISnglind; the pveselisr to siMve 4os. 
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fbr mxch taemkon* VaHoot auma are ^ao baquoathed to the Curate^ the Clerk, the 'Ifetaurer, and 
llaatera of the paroohtal aehoola. To the poor of the parish he bequeathed 20«. a-niecJto ten of the 
poorest houaekecpers within that part of the parialJof St. Sepulchre commonlr calJed Smithfield 
quarter; 4tt, to the Treasurer of St. Bartholomeura Hoafital ; and 6s. Bd, yearly jo the Clerk, who ahall 
attend to reoeire the aame. The realdue of the yearly rents and profits is to be distributed unto and 
amon§pit auoh poor peopleof the parish of St. Sepulchre, Jhondon, who shall attend 6hc service and sermon^ 
At the oloae of the service, the Vestry Clerk reads aioud an extract the Will, and then proceeds to 
the distribution of the mbney. In the evening the Vicar, Churchwardens, and Common CouncUmen of 
the Precinct, dine together. 

St. Sihon% Moore*street> Chelsea, J. Peacock, architect, is of Gothic design, 
cruciform, with an interior of some polychromatic display, by means of coloured 
marble shafts ; and it has a very large oast window of five lights, filled with stained 
glass : completed 1859. 

St. Stephbk^S, Coleman-street, was destroyed by the Great Fire, and rebuilt by 
Wren, as we now see it, with a tower and hell-turret 65 feet high. Among the monu- 
ments is a marble bas-relief, by JB. W. Wyon, erected in 1847, to the Kev. Josiah 
Pratt, Vicar of the parish, whose missionary labours are personified by tlTe Angel of 
t))e Gospel addressing an African, Hindoo, and New Zealander. A curious sc^uare oak 
carving, about 5 feet by 2^, in alto- relief, ts inserted over the gateway of St. Stephen’s, 
wiiich Mr. George Scharf thus describes:-— 

** From the two upper cornerd seems to hang a festoqn of clouds, upon which in the centre, tho 
Saviour is seated in oumbrous drapery, holding the banner of Redemption in the right hand, and the 
ball and cross in the leit ; the significant action of the Judge is, therefore, entirely lost. Ho has a large 
beard and rough hair, but no nimbus. 

Immediately beneath the Saviour, in front of the clouds, Satan is falling. He is represented 
of a slim human form, with hideous face, horns and bats* wings : his feet are tied together ! 'I'lie 
entire space below is filled with the dead— all entirely naked— issuing from their colhns. which are 
shaped like those now in use. At each end some figures are seen i^<^uiug from caverns. ThF central 
figures below are large, fat children ; but otherwise there is no distinction of age or sex. One angel, to 
the left of the Saviour, sotuids the trumpet. 

** There are no musical instruments nor indications of entrance to the places of final reward. The 
Book of Life also is not represented. The remainltigspace within the lino of clouds is filled with winged 
angels, many of them exceedingly groccfiil, busied in assisting the aspirants to heaven by reaching 
their hands over the clouds. Many of the figures, in their excitement, seem ready to scale the walls 
of heaven: but the treatment of the whole is very unworthy of the subject. As a piece of carving it is 
remarkably good, and superior to that over the lich-gate of 8t. GileH*3,**-~-Archaiulogia, vol. xxxvi. p. 
Sb9. See St. Gii.Bs’ 8 -i 2 r*TiUE-FiBi.n 8 , p, 165. 

In the old church was buried Master Antony Munday, who wrote a continuation of 
Stow’s Survey, and for more than forty years arranged the City pageants and shows, 
Qf this parish John Hay ward was under-sexton during the Great Plague, when lio 
^rried the dead to their graves, and fetched the bodies with the Dead Cart and Bell, 
yet never had the ifistempcr at all, but lived about twenty years after it .” — (See 
Defoe’s Memoirs^) ^ 

St. Stbthbk’S the Mabttb, Avenue-road, Portland-town, is a large Decorated 
church, by Dankes, with a tower and spire 136 feet high ; towartls building which 
two individuals gave lOOOL each ; tho freehold of* the site and 500f. being also given 
by the Duke of Portland. 

St. Stephen’s the Mabtitb, Rochester-row, Westminster, is a stately church, built 
and endowed at the sole cost of Miss Burdett Coutts, as a mcnioriHl to her patriotic 
father. Sir Francis Burdett, Bart., M.P. Westminster thirty years The site was 
lu*esented by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, and is nearly opposite Gie Alins- 
hooses founded by Emery Hill in 1674. The first stone of the cliurch was laid by 
Miss Coutts, July 1847; it was consecrated June 20, 1850. The style is the 
l>ecorated, of the reigns of the first three Edwards ; and the architect, Ferrcy. The 
chur h oonsbts of a Nave with aisles, and a Chancel ; and on the north side a massive 
tower and ^^e, 200 feet high, with a peal of eight bells by Mears; all the windows 
are richly traberied^ The Chancel ceiling is coloured blue, powdered with gold stars ; 
the walls are decorated with texts ; and the reredos is of the Canterbury diaper, picked 
out in gold and colour : the altar-cloth was presented by the Duke of Wellington, and 
the chancel carpet waa wrought in Berlin work by forty ladies of rank, the ^rder by 
the girls of St. Stephen’s Schools ; the design consists of shields and heraldic devices 
and panels of the JUur-^^lia and Tudenr rose, within a Tudor rose border. Tho Organ, 
by Uill/bas a screen of diapered pipes, and cost 800 guineas. ^ The nave and aisle rooia 
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ara of Oakland the arcade roata upon cluatered diafta^ with acnlptored ca|^tala. ^ The 
pulpit is of stone, and enriched with tn^ry ; and the font is senlptnred with Scripture 
subjects. The windows are filled with Italned glass, by Wailei^ and Puweirs stamped 
i|uarrie8. The stalls and seats are of oa^k, and for about 900 persons : in the chancel 
is a handsome corona of gas-burners and candlesticks. Adfoh^ng are Schools, of very 
picturesque design, also by Ferrey. By an Order in Council, in the QazettCf April 9, 
1856, no one is to be buried in St. Stephen's Church besides Miss Coutts and Mrs. 
lirown (widow of Mr. Brown, who is already buried there) ; and their bodies are to he 
itnbcMided in a layer of powdered charcoal, six Inches at least in thickness, and be 
separately entombed in brickwork well cemented.'^ 

St. Stephrn*s, Spitalfields, E. Christian, ardbitect, on the east side of Commerdal- 
stroet, was complete in 1862. It is of yellow brick, with red and black brickii^ 
s]>aringly introduced ; its distinctive feature being the apse, which, instead of serving 
as the chancel, as is usual, is placed at the west-end of the nave-— a fashion borrowed, 
with some btlier features, from Germany. Beside it is a parsonage, as quaint as the 
church. The interior of the church is an exact square, without the apse. The walls 
are plastered, but the piers and arches are faced with and white bricks. 

St. Stephen's, Walbrook, is the third church of that name and locality : the first, 
according to Dugdalc, stood on the wesf side of the ** Brook the second, built in 
14-28, on the east side, was destroyed by the Great fire; and the present church, 
Cinquc-cento style, was built u^ion the same site, 1672-79, from the designs of Wren, at 
a salary of lOOL a year; and the parish accounts show that a hogshead of claret was 
present^ to the architect, and twenty guineas to his lady. The exterior is plain : 
tower and spire 128 feet higlt. The interior is one of Wren^s finest works, with its 
exquisitely-proportioned Corinthian columns, and great central dome of timber and 
lend, resting upon a circle of light arches springing from column to column ; its 
enricheil Composite oomicc, the shields of the spandrels, and the palm -branches and 
rosettes of the dome-coffers, are very beautiful ; and as you enter from the dark vesti- 
bule, a halo of dazzling light fiashes upon tlie eye through the central aperture of the 
cupola. The fittings are of oak : and the altar-screen, Org^n-case, and gallery, have 
some good carvings, among wliich are prominent the arms of the Grocers' Company, 
the patrons of tlie living, and who g^ve the handsome wainscoting. The carved pulpit 
)tas festoons of fruit and flowers, and canopied sounding-board, with angels bearing 
wreaths. The church was cleansed and repaired in 1850, when West's painting of 
the Martyrdom of St. Stephens, presented in 1779 by the then Rector, Dr. Wil«>n, 
w'as removed from over the altar and plac^ on the north wall of the church. The 
largo east window, painted by WUlement, represents the ordination and death of the 
proto-martyr, to whom the church is dedicated : the other windows, by Gibbs, are a 
raenv>rial to the late rector. Dr. Croly, the eloquent poet and imaginative prose- 
writer, whose bust by Behnes, and*monument by Philip, are hero. In a niche is :i]so 
placed a bust of the architect of St. Stejihen’s, Sir Christopher Wren. There are four 
large window's, two at either end of the church, and thirteen smaller ones. The sub- 
jects of the large windows at the west end of the church are the Nativity and Baptism 
of Christ ; at the east end, the Crucifixion end Ascension. The small windows at the 
north sido are illustrative of the Parables of our Lord : the Sower, Good Samaritan, 
Pro<Iigal Son, Dives and Lazarus, Pliarisoe and Publican, the Ten Virgins, and th’e 
Good Shepherd. On the south side, the miracles represented are— Turning Water 
into Wine, Raising Jairus’s Daughter, Restoring the Blind to Sight, Feeding the 
Five Thousand, the Pool of Betliesda, and Christ Walking on the Sea. The Organ 
WHS built by England, and is very sweet-toned ; the case harmonizes with the 
beautiful architecture of the church. 

This church, unquestionably elegant, has been overpraised. The rSeh dome is ooasid^edi by John 
Carter to be Wren's attempt to set up a dome, a comparative fmitation(thoiigfa on a dimlnative scale) 
ol'the Pantheon at Rome, and which, no doubt, was a kind ofprobationarv trial previous to his gigantic 
operation of fixing one on his octanj^sr superstroetore In the centre or his new 8t. Paol's.*' Mr. J. 
Gwilt says of St. Stephen's : ** Compared with any other oharch of nearly the same magnitude^ Italy 
cannot exhibit its equal ; elsewhere its rival Is not to be fbund. Of those worthy notlee, the Zitelle at 
Venice (by Palladio), is the nearest appri>ximation In regard to size, but ft ranks fhr below our church 
in point of composition, and still lower in point of eficot." ikgains ** Usd Us mstertsls sad volume 
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been aa datable and extenaiv^ aa those of 3t Paul's CathedraK Sir Clirisiopher Wrcti had tonanmmated 
<in St. Stephen's) a much more efficient monument to Ids well-earned ffirne than that fafctic affords/' 

St. Stephen’s serves also for the parish of St. Bennet Sherehog. Upon the north side 
of Pancras*lane is a small enclos^ piece of ground^ and upon a st^e on an adjoining 
house is inscribed^ ** Before the dreadful lire, aAno 1666^ here stooilP the parish ehurc^ 
St. Benuet Sherehog.” 

Pendleton, the celebrated Vicar of Bray, known by his multiversailons, Bubaequently became rector 
of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, It Is related that in the ref^ of Rdward VI., Lawrence Sanders, the martyr, 
an honest but mild and timorous man, stated to Pendleton his fears that he hod not stren^irth of mind 
to endure the porsecnition of the times : and was answered by Pendleton that “ As would see every drop 
of Ids fot and the Ust morsel of lii^ flesh consumed to ashes ere he would swerve from the faith then 
established." He, however, ohan^^ed with the times, saved his fat and his flesh, and became rector ol 
St. Stephen's, whilst the mild and diffident Sanders was burnt in Smithfield. 

The oldest monument in the church is that of .John Lilburne : Sir John Vanbrugh, 
the wit and architect, is buried here, in the family vault. During the repairs in 1850, 
it is stated that 4000 coiBns were found beneath the church ; they were covered with 
brickwork and concrete to prevent the escape of noxious ciHuvia. ^ 

St. SwiTHiif’s, London Stone, Cannon-street, was destroyed by the Great Fire, 
and rebuilt by Wren, in 1680, as we now see it. It has a tower and spire 150 feet 
high ; but is chiefly remarkable for having against its outer south wall, within a modern 
stone case, all that remains of the ancient ‘'London Stone,’’ a Rinnan miliarium^ 
Before it was removed from the opposite side of Cannon-street it was well secured, for 
Sir John Fielding, in his London and Westmirutter, 1776, tells us, ** it was fixed so 
very deep in the ground, and was so thoroughly fastened by bars of iron, that the most 
ponderous carriages could do it no injury.” 

Temple Chubch {SL Mar^s\ in the rear of the soiitls side of Fleet-street, was the 
church of the Knights Templars after their removal from their chief house on the site 
of old Southampton House, without Holbom-bars.* It consists of “ the Round,” 
built in 1185, and consecrated by Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusiilem, some two cen- 
turies, or nearly so, before the addition of the Gothic Latin Ciiapel of the time of 
Edward II., as erected by the Knights of St. John after the expulsion of the Templars. 
The inscription (from the Saxon) beneath the western entrance is ; 

"Ab incarnation© Domini MCLXXXV,, dedicata haw ecclesia in honoro beat® Marlto, a domino 
ERACLIO, Del gratia Sanct® Kesurreotionia ecclesi® natriareba, 1 V. idua Februarii, qui earn anna- 
tim petentibua de iujunota aibi penitontia LX. diea indulait." 

, ‘Tins is one of tlie four circular churches built in England after the Templars’ return 
from the first and second Crusades; the other three existing at Cambridge, Northampton ; 
and Maplestead, in Essex. The architecture is midw^ay between Romamjsque and Early 
English Gothic; the western entrance semicircular arches and capitals are richly sculp- 
tured and deeply recessed; within, Purbeck marble columns, with boldly-sculptnrod 
capitals, support a gallery or triforium of interlaced Norman arches ; and the clenMtory 
has six Romanesque windows, one filled with stained glass, bright ruby ground, "with 
a representation of Christ, and emblems of the Evangelists ; and the coiling, of Sara- 
cenic character, is colouied. On the gallery well-staircase is a “ ]>eiiitential cell” 
The arcade in the aisle beneath has sculptured heads of astonishing variety, copies exe- 
cuted by Sir R. Smxrke in 1827 ; and liere are pointed arches with Norman billets. 
Upon the pavement are figures of Crusaders, “ in cross-logged effigy devoutly stretched,” 
bdt originally placed, upon altar- tombs and pedestals. 

These effigies of fbodal warriors are sculptured out of fVeestone. The attitudes of all are difforeui, 
but thev are all reeutnbent with the legs crossed. Hicy are in complete mail with surcoats ; one only 
is bare-headed, atidlias the cowl of a monk. The shields are of the heater or Norman sha;>e, but the 
size is n':t the same In all; one of them is very long, and reaches fVom the shoulder to the middle of 
the le'v rheir heads, with one exception, rei>o*«o on cushions, and have hoods of mail. Three of them 
have flattish helmets over the armour, and one has a sort of casque. They have been well rc-tored by 
Mr. Richardson.. The best autiiorities assign five of them m follow : to GoofllVy de Magnaville, Earl of 

* In the rear of the house No. 322, High Holbom, is a room or hall, for some unexplained rcasozi, 

called "the chapel:" it has a ftnely paneled onk celling, about a.i». 1500: a large window opening, 
and a pointed doewway, now Ailed up. A few yards westward may bo traced the position of the Round 
Church of the Templiurs, which they possessed previous to the erection of the present Temple Churi h 
In Fleet-street. 8tow relates that adjoining the old Temple Church was the inn of the Bishop of Iji*«« 
coin ; and afterwards a house belonging to the Earl of Southampton, to which the room in qucsUoii 
appears to pertain,-^. W^ioeham Archer^ I860, 
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Esses. iuP, till (right arm on hi* breast and large sword at his rlgW)--4te is not meiitJwed 
Weever; Wilfinm Mareschall. Earl of Pembroke. aj>. 1219 (•Cttlotured in Sussjat marble, with Uis 
sword through a lion’s head) j Robert Lord fe flos. a.®. 12i5 wed. long flowing 

hair)» whose cfflgyis said to have been broughttom Hetnisley Cliurch, Yorkshire j WtUlam MareBchall. 
junior, Earl of Pembroke. 1231 (with lion i&mpant on shield, and sheatluAgbis ewrd); Uilbert 
iviaresehall, Earl of Ptf’Abroke, 1281 (drawing H»is sword, winged dragon at foeft),— Qlane 0 at th* 
'Te»pU ChHTch^ by Henry Cole. See also Richardson’s Jllw/tfaHom, 18*5. 

In 1841 were discovered the ancient lead coffins containing the bodies of these knights, who aid 
not appear to have been buried In their armour; and none of the coffin ornaments ware of earlier date 
tJjan the beginning of the 13th century. ^ o 

There has also been found in the Church an early inscribed monument, upon which 3 

Walford has succeeded in deciphoring the name of Philip de St, Hilaire, who was of a Norman family, 
allied with the Clares and the Earl of Arundel at the close of the twelfth oeofcury; and the name has 
been found by Mr. W'aterton among tlie Knighta Ttmplara of the ceotiuy. 

In the Temple Hound, lawyers received clients as merchants on ^Change: 

** Retain all sorts of witnesses. 

That ply 1* the Temple under trees t 

Or walk the Round with Knights o^ the Posts, 

About the crossdegg’d knights, their hosts.” — JTudifirai, pt, ICl. o. 2. 

Dngdftle says : ** Item, they (the lawyers) have no place to walk in and confer their 
learnings but theeA«rcA; which place all the term-times bath in it no more quietness 
than the Pervise of Puulcs, by occasion of the confluence and conconrse of such as are 
suitors in the law/* " The Round** is the nave or vestibule to the oblong portion, which 
is the Choir, in pure lancet style, almost rebuilt in the restorations and alterations in 
1839-42 by Savage and Sydney Smit*ke. Tlie groined roof, richly coloured in ara- 
besque, and ornamented with holy emblems, is rendered very effective by the floods of 
light from the triple lancet-headed windows. 

The Temple Church Organ has a strange history. It was built late in the reign of 
Charlc'- II. by competition. First was setup an organ by Schmidt, when Dr. Blow and 
Purcell, then in their prime, performed on the instrument on appoiuteil days, to dis- 
play its excellence. Another orgvin was built in a diflerent part of the church, by 
II arris who employed Sully, organist to Queen Catharine, to touch this organ, wbicli 
bniught it in favour ; and the rival organs competed for nearly a year. At length, 
Harris challenged Schmidt to make additional reed-stops in a given time; these were the 
vox humana, Cremorne, the double-cartel, or double-bassoon, and some others ; and 
these stops, which were new to English ear^ delighted the crowd iit the trial. At 
length. Judge JefTories, of the Inner Temple, terminated the controversy in favour of 
Schmidt ; and Harris’s Organ was removed. The partisanship ran so high, that, accord- 
ing to the Hon. Roger North, *Mn the night preceding the last trial of the re^-Klops. 
the friends of Harris cut the bellows of Smith’s organ in such a manner that when the 
time came for playing upon it, no w'ind could be conveyed into the wind-chest.** 

The Temple Organ is considered Schmidt’s masterpiece, and though additions have been made by 
llyficld, iind by Hishop, it retain® all the original pipe® In great organ and choir organ. The swell was 
con>tructed by 11} held, and perhaps still contains the pipM of the original also. This organ is remark- 
nh;o for p»>8'ej4sing ipiartcr-tone®, so that there is a diueronce of tone between O sharp and A flat, and 
olho bctwct-n I> sharp end E flat. Originally this arrangement occurred only In the choir organ and 
great organ ; and it seems to hare been Mtruduced either as an object of curiosUy, or to render it in 
some wav more perfect than it/t riral^ since probably Harriet was unprepared for the novel contrivaiiro. 
(See A nhort Account Organs bnilt in England^ 1847.) This organ is a grand instrument, bat far too 
large for the church. The Musical Service here is very flue. 

In the little vestry beneath the Organ-gallery is a marble tablet to Oliver Gold- 
smith, buried in the ground east of the cMr, April 9, 17741 The choir-stalls and 
licnches are beautifully carved in oak from ancient examples : tbe altar is new. in the 
atyle of Eitward I., and contains five canopied panels, gilt nnd illamiimted ; here are an 
wmhry, piscina, and sacrarium or (hibemacle for the Eucharist ; and behind the altar 
are three ancient niches for sacred utensils. On the south Is the monumental efligkns 
of u bishop in pontificals, supposed to be that of Silverston de l^ersdon, Bishop of 
Carlisle, d. 1255, and buried here. To tbe lefft is a white marble tomb over the re- 
mains of the learned Selden, d. 1664, in Whitefriars; his funeral s^mon was prenche<l 
by Archbishop Ussher. In the trtfl>rium are the tombs of Plowden. tbejorlsti Howell, 
writer of tbe Familiar Letters; and Edmund Gibbon, an ancestor (flT the historian; 
Die views of the church from this gallery are very picturesque. Here are also sevenit 
memorials of eminent lawyers; and among them, a marble . bnat. by Road, of Lord 
Cluittcellor Thurlow (d. 1806). On the sooth wall is a tablet to Ann Littleton (d« 
1623), daughter-in-law to Sir Edward Littleton, with a qurnnt q^itapb. 
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" Kw well this pawn, thou morble chest; 
m it be called for. leUt rest} 

For while this Jewel hfe is set* 

The grave is but a oabiiet/* 

It ie mentioned in Dugdhle^s Momuticon tl)|t both King Heni^ II. and his Queen 
Kleanor directed that their bodies should be interred within the walls of the Teinpl% 
Ohapeh and that the above monarch by his Will left 600 marks for that purpose. Tlie 
walls are inscribed with Scripture texts in Latin ; and between the top of the stalls and 
the string-course beneath the windows, is the Hymn of St. Ambrose. The windows, 
by Willement, are among the finest specimens of modern stained glass : the altar sub- 
jects are from the life of Christ, the interspaces being deep-blue and ruby mosaic, with 
glittering borders. Knights Templars fill the aisle windows ; but that opposite the 
organ has figures of angels playing musical instruments. 

A brief history of the Templars in Kngland and of this chimih may be read In the rode effigies of 
the suc(te88lvo kings during whoso reigns they flourished^ now painted on the west end of the chanc-i l. 
At the south corner aits Henry 1. (a..d. 112$), holding the first banner of tiie Crusaders, half bliiclc, half 
white, entitled ** Ueauscant ,•*’ white typilying fairness towanis friends ; black, terror to foes. This 
banner was changed daring the reign of Stephen (a.i>. lll6) for the red cross: 

And on his brest a bloodic crosse ho boro. 

The deore remembrance of ids dying Lotd.** 

Henry IL and the Bound Church are represented by the third flj<iire. Ifichard I., with the sword which 
he wielded as I'rusader, and Joba, his brother, are the next kings; and in the north aisle is portrayed 
Henry HI., holding the two churehes; the chancel, or square pari, having been added iu his reign, and 
consecrated on Ascension-day, 1240. — Cole's Glance at the Temple Church. 

Externally, the east end has three high gables, with crosses ; and the bell is hung in a 
new stone turret on the north side. The church has been tlirown open to view ; and 
in removing the house over the porch, a western wheel- window was expose^ in iho 
Norman I^und. The groined western Norman porch Ififs been restored, and covered 
with a leaded gable roof. The renovated ashlar-work lias been carried throughout the 
Round; a new cone or spire has been placed on the top, in pla(?e of the former roof, 
dormer lights introduced, and the spire terminated in a largo metal gilt vane — a 
strictly mediieval bird. By the clearance of buildings, a sort of new location is given 
to the Norman Round and porch, and the sunken gmssy churchward with its ancient 
tombs. These works are hy S. Smlrke and St. Aubyn. During their progress, the 
dust and bones of the learned John Seldcn ivere ** carted away and shot into a dust- 
hole.” Opposite the hell-turret, in the burial-ground, was fouiid a decayed blue flag or 
slate ledger -stones inscribed with uncial letters, ending i>kn, wbit-b slnb was oiice bud 
t)ver the remains of Leiden, whoso dust and remains were iguominioiisly treated as 
above by the workmen. This is remarkable, seeing that, aecording to Afxbrcy, at the 
time of the interment of Selden, no pains seem to have boon s^xired to render the deposit 
tory secure. Aubrey tells us : — 

** His (Seidell's) grave was ten foot deep or better, walled up a good way with brick, of which also 
the bottomo was paved, but the sides of the l^ottome for about two feet high were of blav k T^>lit>hcd 
marble, wherein his comn (covered with black bays) lyeth, and upon that wall of marble was presen riy 
lettdownea huge black marblo stone of groat thickness with this inscription: ‘ His jceet corpus 
Johanuis Selden, qui obiit die Novembris, 1054.' Over this was turned an arch of brick (for Hio 
House would not give their ground), and upon that was throwno the earth, &c. — Letter to 2'he Time^, 
late in 1S64. 

North-east of the Clwir is the house of , the Master of the Temple, as the preacher at 
the church is called i it is fronted by n garden, beneath which i.s the Beiicliprs’ Vault. 
One of the most learned Masters was Hooker, author of the Ji^cr/esias/ical Polity^ 
another eminent Master was Sherlock, afterwards Bishop of London. 

. The Offertory alms are distributed to the poor, chiefly old servants of the Temple, at 
Midsummer and Christmas. 

I-’. March^ 1862, at a short distance south of the Round of the church wrere exca- 
vated some pillars and part of the basement of St. Anne’s Clmpel, which connecle I 
the convent ^ ..the Temple with the church. This chapel was taken clown in 1827 ; 
here Alinertc de Montfbrt, the Pope’s chaplain, who had been imprisoned by Edward 1^ 
was set at Uber^ at^ the instance of the Roman Pontiff. 

St. I^ohas THB ATOSTLB stood in Knightridcr-street. It was an endowment of 
the Canons of St. Paursn and is spoken of so early as 1181. Sir Wm, Littlebury, 
a/iot Horn (so naiped, saith Stow, by King Kdward IV., because he was an excelleut 
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Mower on the horw), wee buried here. He be^tMMdibed Ue bcri^.eel^ CNoi^ br ’ 
Bread-etreet, to dud a priest for the senidtanjr; wW wiiB. to bdYieieitipilid.df ^ ^ 
yewriy ; also to every preacher at PaaSs><>r<M|S aad Bto ^|||^ttli» dd. iht tum t to the 
priaoiters at Hewg^e^ &o^ 10*. at Christmas aud Baster, m evepry wbhdi legades were 
^ pfoon torgottoa. He Airther gave four nSw bdla to the ohnrdh, aha 6Q0 mans towards 
repairing the highways between liondon and Cambridge, .housek garden, fte.. to 
be sold and bestowed in charity, "as his eaecatojrs would answer befive God." The 
church of St. Thomas the AposUe was destroyed in the Great Fire, wtd wfu not rebuilt. 

St. TaoarAS, CHABTUBHonsii, Goswril>street«roa4 a brick church in the Anglo> 
Norman style, was designed by E. Blore, mid opmsecrated 1842. A portion is set 
apart for the Brethren of the Charterhouse. 

St. Thomas’s, Southwark, in St. Thomas’s-street, was originally the church of the 
Monastepr or Hospital of St. Thomas, but was made parochial after the Dissolution : 
in 1702 it vms rebuilt of brick, with a square toww, doeely rosombling that of the 
former chui^. The Roister records the marriage, Jan. 27, 1618, of the fether 
and mother of John Evelyn. Johnson, tb^ younger, the sculptor of the Stratford 
bust of Shakspeare, is aaoertiuned, by Cunningham and Ilalliwell, to have lived in tiiis 
parish. 

Tbihitt, Holt, Bessborongh Gardens, close to VanxhalS Bridge, a district church of 
St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, Westminster, wss erected at the sofe expense of Areh- 
deacon Bentinck, Prebendary of Westminster; the foundation-stone was laid by Mrs. 
Bentinck, Nov. 8, 1849, on which day also was founded another church, in Great Peter- 
street, |n the same parish. Holy Trinity Church is designed in the Early Decorated 
style (temp. Edward I. and IC.) : at the intersection of the fouratws rises an enriched 
tower and spire, 193 feet high : the cast-end window of seven lights is large and fine. 
The church has been decorated and famished by subscription. 

Thihitt, Hoit, Bisbop’a-road, Paddington, a Perpendicular church, built by Cundy 
in 1844-6; it has a richly crocketed spire and pinnacled tower, 219 feet high, and a 
mngnificent stained chanoel-window ; the crypt is on a level with the roofo of tlie 
honses in Belgrave-square. 

Tbinitt, Holt, Brompton, a church in the Early English style, by Donaldson ; 
with a lofty tower, and stained glass of ancient design and colour ; consecrated 1829. 

It occupies, with tlie burial-ground, the site of a nursery-garden ; here flowers and 
funereal slirubs decorate the graves. John Reeve, the comic actor, is buried here. 

Tbinitt, Holt, lUrtland-road, Haverstock-hiU, is a district church of St. Pancras, 
and was consecrated 1850. It is built in the Middle Pointed style, Wyatt and Brandon, 
arcliitects, and consists of a Nave, with north and south aisles, Chancel, and tower 

and spire 160 feet high ; the diancel is novel, the arches produdnir an eleirant nluv 
of lines. *’ r o » y j 

Tbinitt, Gray’s-inn-road, district church of St. Andrew’s, Rolbora, designed by 
Pennethorne, was built iit 1837-8 : it has a pedimented centra and belf^ with cnpola 
roof and cross, and catacombs beneath for 1000 bodies. A^mning is the old burial* 
ground of St. Andrew’s, its crowded graves Interspersed with trees and shrubs. 

Teihitt, Albany-street, Maiylebone, dcrigned by Soane, Rjk., in olamio tasto has the 
first story of the tower of beautiftil; derign; but the second puny, owing to lack of 
funds. The basement has spacious catacombs. 

Tbikttt, Holt, Minories, was originally the church oit\» Prioty of the Holy Trinity, 
founded by Matilda, Queen of Henry I., in 1108. The church was without the walls 
of London, aud escaped the Great Fire; but becoming insecure, it was taken down 
and rebuilt in 1706 ; the font was taken from the old church ; a qprfng in Haydon- 
square was the Priory fountain. It is stated by Strype^ that Trinity pretended to 
privil^fos, as " marrying without a license." In the Cltaneel is the tomb of the loyal 
William L^ge, who bore the touching message of Charles 1. from the scaffold to his 
son, the Prince of Walei^ ei\j<Mnitig him to “ remember the .filithftillect servant ever 
prime liad.” Here, too, i* buried Legge’s son, the first Earl of I^rtmoutbj apd his 
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gt^ndgot^ the WiioUtM Burnet. $oni(^ bonibs from the battle* 

field ot CuUodeDt are dq^ited hi the eiittrdi^|||rd» bearing date 1745. 

St. VnbaST’s, Foater-Iane, totroyed by tBe Great Fire, and ribuHt by Wren» lias 
an original and graoefiil aph^, in three atoxic The interior htA a ceiling enricliei^ 
with wreatha of lowera, and firiuta, and foliage; and a carved oak altar-piece, with 
winged fignres, palm»branche8, a pelican, Ac, In the veatry-room is a print of ** West 
Cheap ** in 15B5, with the church of St. Jdichael on the north aide of Paternoster* row, 
the burial-place of the antiquary, Leland (d. 1552). "The only church clock in London 
—or, perhaps, the kingdom— a face^ is St. VedasPs, Foster-lane, at the back 
of tl^ Poat-Offioe, which strikes on a small shrill bell, supernumerary to the peal 
of six.” 

Towxbs akj>. SFIB»8.—The Churches of London give much beauty to every view of 
the metropolis, and have, moreover, many valuable and interesting associations. In 
tlie "Union of Benefices Act is nothing that shall authorize the pulling down tlie 
churches of St. Stephen, Walbrook ; St. Martin, Ludgate ; St. Peter, Obrnhill ; and 
St. Swithin, Cannon-street.^* To preserve the other works of this class, a meeting was 
held on the top of 8t, PauVe^ at which six architects examined the various towers and 
steeples, with the view of saying which should be preserved. The sight was wonderful, 
and those present found few spires to the destruction of which they were willing to 
assent. A memorial was agreed on, and, being signed by the President of the Institute of 
Architects and members of the Cuuncil, presented to the House of Commons, praying that 
the following towers and steeples be added to those exempted from destruction, namely : 

Saint Alban's, Wood-street; Allhallows, Bread-street; Allhallows, Lombord-strcct ; Allhallows, 
Thaihea>8trcct; Saint Andrew's, Holborn ; Saint Antholin’s, Watlinf^-strcet ; Saint Au^^urUu^'h, Wat- 
linx-street; Saint Bartholomew’s the Great; Saint Beuct’s, Thames street ; Saint Bride’s, Fleet-street; 
Christchurch. Kewgatc-street ; Saint Dionis* Backchnrch; Saint Bunstan's in the Hast; Saint Dun- 
stan’s in the West; Saint Edmund the King’s; Saint George’s, Dotolph-June; Saint Giles’s, Cripplcg.'ite ; 
Saint James’s, Garlick-hill ; Saint Lawrence’s, Jewry; Saint Magnus’s, London Bridge; Saint Mur- 

S aret’s, Lothbu^; Saint Margaret Pattens’ ; Saint Mary Ahchurch; Saint Mary Alderrnary; Saint 
lury’s-le-Bow: Saint Mary's, Somerset; Saint Mary Magdolen’a, Old Fish-street-hill ; Saint Michaers, 
Coriihill; St. Miuhael’s, Queenhithes Saint Michael’s Boyal ; Saint Mildred’s, Bread-street; Saint 
Mildred's, Poultry; Saint ^pulchre's; Saint Vedast's, Foster-lane. 

According to Mackeson's trustworthy Guide to the Churches of London and Us 
Suhwrhs, 1866, their entire number is 368. 

JSPI8C0PAL CHAPELS. 

A sylum (Femalx Obphan) chapel, Westmlnster-road, liambctb, was built for 
the Charity, established 1758, at the suggestion of Sir John Fielding, the police- 
magistrate. The chapel service was rendered attractive by the singing of the Orphan 
children, and by popular preachers, thus contributing ta the support of the institution 
by a collection. The Asylum was rebuilt In the country, in 1866, with the chapel, 
when the premises in Westminster-road were takdh down. 

St. Babtholomew*8, Kingsland, was an ancient and picturesque wayside chapel, 
near the toll-gate, and taken down in 1846. Its walls were of fiint and rubble, the 
window -fVames of stone, in the Perpendicular style, and in the roof w^as a woodtMi 
bell-turret. It was originally the chapel^ of a hospital or house of lepers, called Lo 
iLokas,** and was long an appendage to St.' BartlK>lomew*s Hospital, to which it was a 
kind of outer ward till 1761, when the patients were removed from Kingslanil, 
Und the site let for bmlding. Upon the petition of the neighbouring inliabitanls, the 
cliapel was repaired, and service performed there, the chaplain being appointed by tlio 
govn nors of St. Bartholomew’s. It was so small as scarcely to contain 60 persons. 
It is engraved in ArcheF^a 'Vestiges of Old London^ part L 1850. 

BEDFOBBBtmT Chapel ABB SCHOOL. — Bedfordbury is a narrow street running 
out of New-street, Covent Garden, to Chandos-street, and was built about 1637. On 
the west side of this, a compound edifice, part chapel, part school, has been erected — 
the school-room plao^ over the chapel ; and open^ (not consecrated) with an after- 
noon service. Dr. Tait, Bishop of London, preaching. The site is about 60 feet by 40 
feet. The building is entered from Bedfordbury, through a small gabled tower. The 
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doorway bas an arched bead» the tympanum bd^ng Hlled with aculi^^ure repraBenUng 
» The Good She^dierd ” The chapel oo^iats of a Nave and aouth a small Chancel 

raised two steps, and a sacnurium one stt^ higher* The material employed, indde and 
out, is brick, reltev)(^ with bauds of red. The nave is divided from the aisle by a 
C>rtck arcade, carri^ on Bath stone oohtxnus w'ith carved cajdtahk The arch to the 
sacrarinm is carried on small columns of slate with carved capitals and corbels. The 
sncrarium is decorated in a somewhat novel manner in 9§raJUo. There is a credence 
table and a reredos, in stone, alabaster, and marble, by Karp, who eseonted all the 
carving ; the east window, of five lights, is filled with stsdndl glass s the other windows 
are filled with rough plat^lass (not in quarries)* Light is admitted, too, by dormers 
iu the south aisle. The ceiling is hoard^ and separated into oompartments by the 
girders which carry the fioor of the schooVroom. A harmonium has been presented 
to the cliapel by Lady Overstone. The building, eacluidve of the tdte, cent 2B00I., 
raised by subscription, headed by the Queen and Prince Albert, 2SOL } Miss Burdett 
Coutts, 300|. ; ar^te^ A. W. Blomfteld. 

Bbktikck OiiAPSXs C^hapel-street, New-^road, was built in 1772, and <^[)en6d by the 
Rev. Mr. Hunt, father of the originator %f the JK3ffamin€r newspaper* The Rev* 
Basil Woodd was minister ot this chapel 45 years. 

CHAni.om CuAPBXs Charlotte-street, Boekingham-gatl^ was built In 1776 for *Hhe 
unfortunate Or. Dodd,** who laid the first stone in J uly. ** Great success attended the 
undertaking/^ writes Dodd; plemsed nnd it dated me/* In the ibllowing year, 
June 27, l)^d was hanged at Tyburn for forgery. Charlotte Chapel, now Bt» JPeteris, 
was also occupied by Dr* Dillon ; it was refitted in 1850* 

Dukb-stbebt Chapsl, ^Westminster, was originally the nmth wing of the house 
built for Lord Jefieries, Lord Chancellor to King James II., who permitted a flight of 
stone steps to be made thence into St. James^s-park, for Jefferies’s special accommoda- 
tion : they terminate above in a small court, on three sides of which stands the once 
costly manmon. One portion of it was used as an Admiralty House, until that ofiii*e 
was removed by William III. to Wallingford House. The north wing (in wliich 
Jefferies transacted his judicial business out of term) was formed Into a ebapd in 1761), 
with a daily service ; Dr. Pettingale, the antiquary, was for some time iocumbeiit.-— 
See Walcott’s Westminster, p. 72. 

FotTKPLn^a Hospital Chapei., Onilfm^-street, was designed by Jacobson, in 
1747, and built by subscription, to which George IL contributed 3000/. Handel gave 
the large profits of a performance of Im music ; and his Messiah^ performed in the 
chapel for several years under bis superintendence, produced the Charity 7000/. At 
the west end of the edifice are seated the children and the riioir ; and in Ahe centre 
. is tfa€W Organ, given by Handel : the altar-piece, ** Christ presenting a little Child,” is 
by West, who retouched the picturd In 1816. Several blind ** foundlings,” instructed 
in music, by their singing, greatly added to the frmds of the Charity, by pew-rents 
and contributions at the doors, and for several years the latter exceed^ 1000/. ; the 
n et proceeds of the chapel have been stated at 687/. the year, after paying the profes- 
slo al choir. Beneath the chapelare stone catacombs; the first person buried here was 
Captmn Coram, the founder of the Hosj^tal* Lord Chief-Justice Tenterden b interr^ 
hera ; and Ms marble bust is placed in the eastern entrance to the diapeL Children 
who died in the Hospital woe former^ buried in the churehyard of St. Pancras.— - 
When the Rev. Sidney Smith came to London, in 1604^ he was eleiSsd mie of the 
chaplains to the Foundling Hospital, where his sermons wmW veiy attractive^ espe- 
cially those on the objects of the Charity, so often mliand<aatood and mt a rs p r esen ted. The 
chaphdu’s salary was but 50/. a-year« Mr. Smith resided in Dooghty-street, and hero 
he early obtained the aeqoaintanoe and friendship of several em^ent lawyers in that 
n ighbourhood ; the most distinguislied of whom were Sir Samud Homiflly, Mr. Scarlett 
(Lord Abinger), and Sir James Madtiniosb* To these nuiy b# ad^ Dr* Marcet, 
M. Dumont, Mr. Wliishaw, Mr* B. Sharpe^ Mr. Roger% Mr« Smitii likewise 
officiated at Berkeley Chapel, May-fidr; aM at Fitaroy CbsMh'^XAeis qf Wits tmd 
Mumomnists, vol* ii. pp. 216-219. 1862* 
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Ga^TViKy CuAPBXi^ on the south side of Gray^s-inn^square^ on the site of a cliapol 
built long anterior to the Heformatlony has swcial seats assigned to the Benchers^ 
Barristers, and Students, and others unappro]^ated. It has been^xnuch modernized. 
Here are tltree good windows by Gibbs, on tbe^orth side : 1. Christ in the Temple, in 
the midst of the Ihxstors. 2. Christ delivering the Sertnon on the Mount. 3. 'i'h^ 
Asrension. These windows were presented by Samuel Turner, Esq., one of the 
Bencliers, and Dean of the obapel, 1662. In the east window are the arms of the 
various prelates who have been either honorary Members or Benchers of the Society. 
A new Organ was set up in 1863. The sermons are preceded by **the Bidding 
Prayer/’ The Offertory is dispensed to the poor of the Inn, I'he music is chiefly 
from the old English masters, sung by the choir, established 1850. There do not 
appear to be any records of tiie Preachers earlier than 1574, when Mr, W. Cherke, or 
Cbarke, was appointed i he was afterwards Preacher of Lincoli/s-inii and Fellow of 
Eton. There l^ve been 23 preachers since his day, among whom were Dr. Roger 
Fenton, one of the translators of the Bible ; Dr. Richard Sibbes, the celebrated Puritan, 
author of the Bruhid Reed j Dean Nicholas Bernard, Chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, 
and one of his almoners ; Bishop Wilkiilt, the mathematician ; Archbishop Wake ; 
Dean Robert Moss; Arelideacon Stebbing; Bishop Walker King; Dr. Matthew 
Raiiie, Heiid*iiiaster of Charterhouse School; and -Dr, George Sheppard, an elegant 
nnd sound scholar, who died in 1819. He was sucx'eedcd by the Rev. Dr. Hessey, 
Head-master of Merchant Tailors’ School, &c., the present preacher. 

GbosvjbkoB Chafel, South Andley-atreet, contains in its vault the remains of 
Ambrose Philips, the Whig poet, whom Pope ridiculed, but Tickcll, Warton, and 
Goldsmith eulogised; of Lady Mary Wortley Montague; and John WilkA, cha- 
racteristically designated by himself on a tablet as a Fi'iend to Liberty/^ 

Hanoveb ClTAPBli, Regent-street, between Prince’s and Hanover-strects, was built 
in 1 823-28, C, R. Cockerell, R*A,, architect^ and is of the louic order of the Temple 
of Minerva Polias at Priene : It has a well-proportioned portico extending across the 
footpath, and picturesquely breaking the street-line; two square turrets, of less 
felicitous design, finish the elevation. The interior is square, and mostly lighted hy a 
large glazed cu|)ola, surmounted with a cross; and the arrangement generally 
resembles ,that of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook : the altar-piece is a splendid composi- 
tion of imitative antique marbles, enriched with passion-flowers aud lilies, superbly 
coloured. 

House of Chabitt CnAPEi*, Greek-street, Soho, was built in 1863, from designs 
by Joseph Clarke,' F.S. A., and intended for the Wardens, Sisters, Council, and Associates, 
together Vith the inmaf^ of the Hospital, known as the. House of Charity. 

The chapd has been built on the type of the early apsldaJ churches, wHh round oisles. The •hapel 
of St. Croix, attached to the Abbey of klount Majour, riimi^ed the idea of the applicability of apsidul 
aisles as being speolally adapted to the requirements of the House. The originaT arrangement of the 
plan was Basilican. The bema containing the Bishop's chair, with the Clergy round the altar, with (he 
rctablc heliind, standiUff In advunoo on the chord or the arc, 'I he two apsidal divisions on each side 
of the chapel, as aisles, are for the inmates— 'fhr the women on the north side and the men on the south, 
the easternmost apses being for communicants. The centre of the chapel, which has a lofty iron fl^chc, 
besides the celebrants, is occupied by the Associate Members, and there are grilles on either side, as 
pqrcloiies to onte-dhapeia from the nature of the ground could not be providea. The chapul is closed 
from the western narihex by wrouttht-iron fbe narthex (which serves as Ahe entrance 

from those three) being closea, becomes available on festivals. The chapel has been ere( ted wir.h much 
care, both as regorda.soU^ty and polychromatic effect. The walls are built in a variety of Htones, com- 
bined with refereiMi to odour, and are lined internally with chalk as a vehicle of future frcsc>oca. The roots 
and all the woodwork are of oak. The floor of the sacrarinm with the marble steps is very striking. The 
altar is 4 oak, the retalfle of stone, with the super-altar of marble. The ordinary haTigings of the altar 
are exquisitely wrought by the lidies who tindwtook this costly work. The needlework of the scdilia, the 
sterns, the Dmop's chair In appUqud, are equally worthy of the offering. Mr. Artliur O'(}onnor, an 
Associate, exeeuted the paints glass with which the whole chapel Is tlilod. Round the chapels and 
the bema aarelow stette seats, with the stall or chair for the Bishop, as visitor, at the extreme end of the 
latter. The Choir aha Clergy have oak stalls set on the paving, with chairs for the Council, Associates, 
and Inmates. Tbeehapd is open to Boso-street, with a low wall in front. The entrance into the 
interior quadrangle, ana to the chapel, is through a covered passage at the west end ; and ultimately 
the ehopd Witt fonn one side of this court, with a covered way round. 

The House of Charity was originally estHblishefl in 1846, at a bonse in Rose-Btreet» 
for aflbrdiiiig gratultoua temporary bmrd and lodging to di serving persons, who, Yy 

^ r 2 
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»iieh afflictions as the death of parents. hiisbaiid» or employer, are hyonght almost ^ 
the verge of jdestitntion* The housel Ko. 1, Omk^stre^ vdxere institution is 
now located, was the town reiddence of® AWerman Beekford, the fcliher of the bi^dtif 
of Fonthm Abheje: it Is a fine honse^and in the reguistte its elaborate 

plaster cmlinge, carved chimney-jneoes, and waintocA patte|Hng;,lu|^tra been preeervrd^ 

St. jAim’s Chafbl, Hampetead-road, b a dbiipei^*eaae Jiunes*% Wiwfr* 

minster* In the bnrial-ground a^dnlng lie €leor|pe; M painter (d» 

ISM), and his with; John Ho|^er, the portridt»pa&Aer (iL 
memoria}* Lord Qeurge Ctordon, the leader of the lUtAs df .1^^, Wto tp Kew« 

gate in 1793* 

St. Jahxs’s CHAFxn, Pentonville, is a cbapel'Of ease to St Jamecfit Clerkenwell, 
and was built by T* Hardwick. Hero is interred K- Bofiington, tbe bindMpe* 
psnnter (d. 1828) j and in the burial-ground lies poor Torn Oibdin, the playwright, 
close by the grave of his firiend, Joseph Grimaldi, ** Old Joe," the famous clown, 
who di^ in 1837. 

St. Johjf^s Chatbl, Bedford-row, at the comer of Chapel-street and Great James* 
street, was the frequent scene of schism fVom its first erection for Dr. Hacbeverell : it 
was subsequently occupied by the Rev. Mr. Cecil (Lo^Clmrch); by the Rev. Dr. 
Dillon, of unenviable notoriety; the Rev. Daniel Wilson (Bishop of Calcutta); the 
Rev. Mr. Sibthorp, given to change ; and by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, who 
after 22 years* ministry, preached his farewell sermon here, Dec. 8, 18^18 ; and on 
Aug. 9, 1819, W418 publicly ha/ptized in John-streot Chapel, of which he became 
minister. St. John’s has Ix^n altered and enlarged, and re-opened in 1866. 

Kektisu Toww Chatsx, or district church, is a spacious and costly edifice in tho 
Early Decorated style; Bartholomew, architect. It has two lofty steeples, and a 
large painted altar-window ; and four smaller windows, inscribed with the Detraloguc, 
C-recd, Ac., witliin sacramental borders of corn and vines ; the altar recess has some 
good sculpture. 

King’s Cohtnas Chapbl, Strand, is of Romanesque design, G. G. Scott, architect t 
the choir consists of students, and of boys on the foundation as ** Choral Exhibitioners.’’ 

St. John’s-wood Chafcl, north-west of the Regent’s-park, is of the Ionic order, 
and was designed by T. Hardwick : it has a tetrastyle portico, and a tower, surmounted 
with a Roman-Doric lantern. Here, or in the adjoining remotely, which is taste- 
fully phmtcHl with trees and shrubs, are buried John Farqubar, 1^., of Fonthill 
Abbey, Wilts, with a medallion portrait; Richard Brothers, "the prophet;” Tred- 
gold, the engineer; Joanna Southoott, "the prophetess,” with prophetic quotations 
f‘rom«Scriptare, in gilt letters upon black marble; John Jackson, B.A., tbe portrait- 
painter, "About 40,000 persods lie interred in this cemetery.”— ^(Smith’s Afa/w- 
lehone^ 1833.) 

Lamb’s Chapel was originally fbunded in the reign of Edward I., in fhe hermitage 
of St. James’s-in-the-Wall, which was a cell to the Abbey of Gerendon, i* . Leircster- 
shire, certain monks of which were appointM chaplains here ; cm which iccount, and 
a well Wiopging to them, called Monks’ Well, the street was called Mon^iswcU-streot. 

The chapel of St. James, with its appurtenances, was granted by Henry VIII. to 
William Lamb, one of the gentlemen of his chapel, and a citizen and clothworker, 
who gave it to the Clothworkers’ Company ; they have fbur sermons preached to thefn 
annually, and after the sermon, relieve, with clothing and money, twelve poor men, 
and as many poor women. Lamb’s Chapel (the ancient Hermitage Chapd) contained 
a fine old bust of tbe founder, in his livery-gown, placed here in 1618, with a purse in 
one hand and his gloves in the other; and in the windows were paintings of St. James 
the Apostle, St. Peter, St. Matthew, and St. Matthias. The chapel was noted formally 
private marriages. Beneath tbe old cliapel wbs a crypt, with Saxon or Norman 
capitals ; and upon this crypt the chapel and almshouses were re-bullt hi 1825, Augell, 
architect ; style, Elizabetl^. The bust Lamb, painted in eolouxv, is In the 
west waiu 
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LBADKKHAXli ChapbIi^ built withiti^ the precincts of Leadenball by Sir 
Eyre» in 14X7» icme time an upholstercTp wd fair and large, and over the porch waf 
written *^Itotra Pendni^e^ Itefpave 3000 marks toiiliie Drapers’ Com- 

pany, that Divine ae^ice might be kept, up fo^ evmr ; but bis mom^^t bequests were 
tmt "carried as ^ 

LiKOOiiK^a-Dmr OBaPSX*^ one of ^ tbe Old Building%^* was built in 1621-23 : Dr. 
Donne laid the firM stone, and pmched the consecration sermon, the old chapel being 
then in a ruinous condiii<m* Inigo Jones was the arriiitect of the new chapel, ns 
stated in tbs print by Vmiue, in 1751 : it stands upon an open crypt or cloister, hi 
which the students of the Inn met and conferred, and received their clients. Pepys 
records bis going to Lineoln’s-inn, noalk under the ckivpeU by agreement.’’ It is 
now enclosed with iron railings, and was used as a buml-placo for the Benchers. Tiie 
chapel has ride windows and intervening buttresses, style, fcmj?. Edward 111.; the 
large eastern window has a beautifully traceried drcle, divided into twelve trcfoiled 
lights. At the south-west angle is a turret with cup^a and vane, and* containing 
an ancient bell, traditionally brought from^Spain about 151)6, among the s^ioils acquired 
by the gallant Earl of Essex at the capture of Cadiz. The ascent to the chapel is by 
a flight of steps, under an archway and porch, the latter built by Hardwick in 181*3. 
Tlio windows are filled with^glass, unusually hne : those on the sides have figures of 
prophets and apostles, by Flemish artists; the great eastern and western windows have 
armorial embellishments. The carved oaken scats are of the time of Janies 1., bub 
the pulpit is later. The Organ, by Flight and Hobson (1820), is of great power and 
sweetness of tone ; and the choral service is attentively performed. In the jxirch is a 
cenotaph, with Latin inscription, to the Right Hon. Saucer I’crceval ; and^on tlic 
ascent to the chapel is a marble tablet to Eleonora Louisa (d. 1837), daughter of I.ord 
Brougham (a Bencher of Lincoln’s-inn), with a poetic inscription, in Latin, by the 
celebrated Marquis Wellesley, written in his 81st year. Among the remarkable pt^rsons 
buried in the cloister under the chapel are John Thurloe, Secretiiry of State to Olivo 
Cromwell ; and William Prynne, who preserved many of our public records. In tin 
list of preachers in this chapel are the great names of Gataker, Donne, Usslier, Tillotson 
Wiirburton, Hurd, Hober, J. S. M. Anderson, Ac. Here arc delivc^red annually the 
Warburtonian Lectures, — (Selected principally from a carefully-written account of 

LincQln*s-inn and Us Library^ by W. H. Spilsbury, fdbrarian. 1850.) 

• 

St. Lvkk’s Chapel, Consumption Hospital, Fulham -road, built at the cost of 
Sir Henry Foulis, Bart., in memory of a deceased sister; consecrated June, 1850; 
style. Early English, E. B. Lamb, architect. It is exclusively for the officers ami 
patients of the Consumption Hospital. The chapel, the details of which are very elegant, 
coiiHista of a Nave, north and south transc?ptal prajections, and a Chancel ; and is con- 
netded with the Hospital by a corridor, external^ ornamented with pinnacled but- 
tres .^08 and gable cuxisses, and an octagonal bell-turret. The Organ, by Holdich, is 
unique. The windows are traceried, and filled with stained glass ; tlie roof is open 
timbered ; the Chancel has florid sedilia of stone, and is separated from tlie nave by a 
low traceried screen. The interior fittings are of oak, some bearing the arms and 
crest of the founder, heraldically: *^Argi three bay -leaves proper; crest, a crescent 
lOig. surmounted by a cross sa. ;” the motto is *• Je nc change qu’en monran j.” The 
crest has been most frequently used, as applicable to the building — “ Christianity over- 
coming Paganism.” The floor Is partly paved with tiles of armorial patterns. The 
scats arc spedslTy adapted fi>r the patients. This is stated to be the only con- 
secrate chapel attached to any metropolitan hospital. 

MAGDALEir Hospital Chapel, Blackfrinrs-road, is attractive by the singing of a 
choir of the reclaimed women. Ibe ** Magdalen House” was originally establish c<l in 
Presoot-street, Goodman’s- fields, in 1768 ; where Dr. Dodd was chaplain, and rendered 
great service to the Charity by his eloquent preaching. 

Maboabst-stbeet Chapel, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, was first converteil 
into a chapel in 178 J. Huntington preached hero with Lady Huntingdon’s people, 
when he first came to London^ In 1^3, the minister was the Rev. W« Dodsworth* 
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wlio bas sine© twH^nled to tho Homan Catholic Church* At Margarci-iiti’ect umy ho 
said to have been the first developtnei.t of ** Puseyiam” in the metropolis* In 3812, 
the clmpel was undpr the direction of the Kev. ftederick Oakeley# a mm-rtjsident Fellow 
of Balliol College, pxfonh 

“ Flowers, and altarcaBdlesticks, and Ortgorlan snd aesm Nk mq ss l edbowInjfai mA stranwe 

modes of resmug prayers, and frequent servioes, wtth ewwrplewiwi cross oy«C the co»)munKHi4ttl)l^ 
served to awake iho auspioions of the wurj; and In oosdunonon wifli a course of sosloiut wkI ean^t 
proBching, and the self>denjing lives of the dilsf mliilstsr and hSa ftienda to pmosds the fkraueiiters 
of the chapel that here at least, was atrue 'Catholloievtvfd,* andthatb^mmofttidloitiunof Marga^ 
Chapels the whole Angtlean fistahlialiment might be at Isniith * ttn-ProlMlnnunsd. fo 
Cbai^el also was doe no UtHe of that itase ^ the moveinssd 
Cathofio books to ' the use of memhOT orSe 
done so miteh good In preparing the minds of its oduipPtgaiNtolw w 
This system was socm taken npew no less Ittp^tianli^pdradhilini l^^ 
a Jiomum Fehk lS6i« 


Jn 1845, Mr. Onketey remgned bis liOfMSM ns mlniater of MsimM Chopd^ which thou 
fell to his curate, the Her. Mr. Mi^wur^ Mr. 0»k<^j«ahMqiilii^yj|^ Bonma 

Catholic OTarefa. The chapel in Margarot-sfcreet was taken down in I$50| the lite ia 
included in that of All Saints Chmrdb, desephed at 146-7« 


St. Mabk’b, North Audley^stred^ a chnpel-of-ease to St. Qoofgn% ffliaover-aqnai^ 
k of original and not inelegant design, by Qaody Deeringv, 1888 1 the d^er le 
Ionic from the Erechtheium; the portico Has two handsome ^tcd ^omiifh with an 
enriche<l entablature ; and above k a turret of Grecian desigli, with pleraed iro»«work 
sides and pyramidal stone roofi with gfit bidl and cross. Tim entranoe k a vei^ gciod 
example of the portico in antis, columns standing in a line^ in front, with the 
outer o.* projecting ends of the side walls of the chapeL Some of the aiiy|cdniug houses 
are in the heavy style of Sir John Vanbit^h. 


Sr, Mark’s Csapsl,* Folham-road, atta^died to the NaHonal Society's Training 
College for Schoolmasters, in the Byaantine style ; Blora, arebite^ 1843 ; cruciform in 
plan, with semicircular erstem end, and twin tourers with high-pitched btoche roofr, resem- 
bling an early German cliurcb. east end has some stained glass of dden character. 
It serves as a pla<*e of worship for the adjoining district, as well as fbr the inmates of 
the College ; and the musical service, including cathedral service and anthems, is by 
the students ; offertory on Sundays and festivals, to defray the expenses of the <^apel. 


Percy Chapbt^ Charlotte-street, was built by the Bcv. Henry Matthew, an early 
patron of Flax man (Ounnin^Aam), It was the scene of the showy, eloquent preaching 
of the Kev, Hobert Montgomery, author of TS^ OmnipreMnem qf fkc a poem. 


St. Peter’s ErrscopAL Chapei,, Queen-square Wastmtiwter, was onginally a royal 
gift for the special use of the Jndgos of Westminster, and was fi^umited by the merii« 
hers* of the Royal Household. In 1840, it was much Injured by a sftre, which 
origiuated in the adjoining mansion of Mr. Hoare ; and the altar-pieoe, them nearly 
destroyed, was one of the finest s]>6ciinens of ancient oak-carving in England. Here 
have officiated the venerable Komaine^ Ouiin, Basil Woodd, Wilcox, Shepbonl i 
the latter for fifty years held the chaplatn<^^ with the lectuiWitp of Gilee’s-in-itio- 
Fields. jSt. Peter’s was, about a hundred aim fifty years ago, the chapel iiif the Spanish 
Efnl>a‘isy ; -and here preached Antonio Gavin, a secular priest, who having been con- 
vertetl from Papery to the Church of England, was Ucen^d to ofihdate in this clmpel 
in the Spanish language, by Dr. Robinson, the Bishop of London ; and seiTiiaiis in 
8|>iuush preached here by Gavin were publlslied.~Geitf. Map., PiAi. 1887. 

8t. Peter’s (formerly Oxxonn) Chapex, Vere-street, Oxfimt^stveet^ deilgnnd by 
Gibbs, w^as built about 1724, and was once ooosldered tlie most benntRy edifice of its 
class in the metropolis. It has a Doric pmrtloo and a three-storied steeple. The Duke 
of Portland was married at this chapel In 1734. The Rev. P. D. MauHee k the in» 
cumbcTit. ** This is a Government church ; the Gkiveniiiient oblteets and reserves the 
fiew-rents, and pays 460f. to the incumbent. No free seats, no poor, and no . district. 
The offertory aUns are pmd to the reetoor of AU Soukb Inumliam-plmm.'^^ 

ChuroktiA* 
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Sx. PuiiiiF's CHAFXiif Regent^streot^ midway between Waterloo*place and Picca« 
diUy^ was built by Reptcm, and eonaecrated 1820. It has a tower copied from the 
Lantern of Demoirthenes at Athmis | and a Doric ^portico, with sa^ridcial emblems on 
the side porticae or wings* ^ ^ 

PoBTLAino CuAMXk HOW St* pAVh% in Great Portland-street^ was built in 1776, 
on the site of ^ of tho Marylebone Waterworks: it was the cause of many ihtal 
acoidenUy and ^e scene of as many scdddesi there is a view of the basin ei^raved by 
Q^telahL 93m the tame of its erection; but Divine 

Smioe was peHSomied in. it tmtil 1831, when the consecration was performed, and it 
was dedicated $0 St. And. At the Portland Hotel, north of the chapel, Captidii Sir 
John Bom lodgsd^dl^ return from the North Polar Expedition in 1833, 

Qinmnd.C[BAPSl^ C^heMtreet, Marylebone^ was built in 1788, and is oelebrated 
for its sweeMnned Otij^ imd mui^ servioa. The interior of the chapel is described 
as ^a large room adlS eash-windowB*” • 

RACKmn Wild-street, exists a ragged chnrdi with its 

affiliated instftutfoQS<*^ ragged school, n^^ged motliers’ meeting, and ragged Sunday- 
school teachSri* oongr^gaUon meet every Sunday. Their homes are in Lincoln* 

court, Wild-Oonrt, and cth^ dreary bays, into whidi is washed up the refuse of a 
London population* Many of them have been for varions terms in prison, or in penal 
servitude* In winter, erery hearer receives a loaf of bread on retiring. Some hearers 
have no odats, some no riiirts, and others ragged trousers. They are visited at their 
homes hy the ministers of the Bagged Church during the week ; and on Sunday about 
a hundr^ and fifty of them flock to the service and seimm at the church. 

RolIiS ChajpxXi is attached to the Rolls House;, between 14 and 15, Chancery lan^ 
and was originally built of flints, with stone finishings, early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury* Pennant states that it was begun in 1617, and that Dr. Donne preached the 
consecration sermon* The large west window has some old stained glass, including the 
arms of Sir Robert Cecil and Sir Harbottle Griraston ; and here are a larg^ Organ, 
and presses in which the Records are kept. Among the monuments arc : to Dr* 
John Young, Master of the Rolls (temp* Henry VIII.), a recumbent figure, in a long 
red gown and deep square cap, the face fine ; above, in a recess, is a head of Christ, be- 
^tween two cherubim, in bold relief — tliis tomb is attributed to Torrigiano ; to Lord 
Kinloss, Master of the Rolls to James I., reclining figure in n long furred robe, and 
before him a knoefing ^ure in armour, suppo^ his son, killed in a desperate duel 
with Sir Edward Sadcville ; also, kneeling figure in armour of Sir Richard Allington, 
his wife opposite^ and three daughters on a tablet; and here lies Sir John Trevor, 
Miister of the Rolls (d* 1717), and other Masters. Bishops Burnet, Atterbury, and 
Butler, were eloquent preachers at the Rolls* ; and Butler’s volume of fifteen sermons 
delivei^ hwe contains the germ of his great work, the Analogy of Religion. Rolls 
Chapel occupies the site of a house founded by Henry III. for converted Jews, and iu 
1377, annex^ by Edward HI. to the new office of Cnstos Rotulorum;, or Keeper of the 
Rolls, who was his chaplain and preacher : in 1837 the estate was vested by Parlia- 
ment in the Crownj the salary of the Ma&ter of the Rolls being fixed at 7000L a year 
'In lieu of fines Ihd rents* 

TxsrtS0N*a pstAPSti, between Nos. 173 and 174, east side of Regent-street, was 
founded by iJ^l^^op Tenison, who, in 1700, convoyed to trustees (of whom Sir Isaac 
Newt n was eti^ this chapel or tabemade, to be employed as a public chapel or 
oratmy for Sit. Jainaa*s parish; at the same tame giving 500/. to be laid out in the pur- 
chase of boQsi^ lands, mr ground-rents. Out of the revenues and the Archbi'ihop’s 
charity were to ba provided twopreadxers for the chapel, and a reader “ to say Divine^ 
Bfurvice evety day thcougbout the year, morning and afternoon ;** a clerk to officiate ; 
and schooltiuistera to tei^ without chajge poor boys of the parish to read, write, cast 
aooouiits, and in five years to asdst them in becoming apprentices. There are forty 
boys on toe foundation | iion-fouo^^ pay ISs. 6 d. per quarter: toe school is at 
Mow 172, JtoBtoNtoeet The Archbishop of Ctoterbury fur t^ time bdng is visitor ot 
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this excellent elmrit^. The chapel was erected in 1702, and was refronted in building 
K^^nt-street. ^ 

Trinity Chapeis CondnitHstreet, now a neat brick edifice^ was originally a small 
i^jooden room upon i^heels, resembling atCamvan. Evelyn describes it as formerly 
built of timber on Hounslow-heath^ by King James for the mass priests, and being 
begged by Dr. Tenison, i-ector of St. Martin^ was set up by that pubUe^minded, 
charitable, and pious man " Pennant writes 

•* The histoTy of Conduit-street Chapel, or Tiinity Chapel, Is Terr remarlcahle. It was originalty 
built of wood by Janies II., fur private mass, and was conv^ed on wheels, attendant on its royal master's 
excursions, or when be attendea his army. Amootr other ploc^ it visited Hovmslow-beaih, where it 
continued some time after tho Kcvolution. It was then removed and enlarged by the Bector of the 
parish of St. Martin’s, and placed not far (tom the spot on which It now stsbds. l>r, Tenison, when 
Keot or of St. Martin's, got permission of King William to rebuild H; so, after It had made as many 
joumcYs as tho house of Loretto, it was by Tenison transmuted into a good building of brick, and has 
rested ever sini*e on the present site.** 

Trinity (HoIiT) Ciiapkl, Knightabridge, was fonticrly attached to a Hospital be- 
longing to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. There is^ in the British Museum, a 
grant of James I. provi^ng a supply of spriiig water from Hyde Park, ** by pipe ol 
leatl.^’ It has always been traditionally told in Knightsbridge, that during the tatal 
year of the Plague, 1665, the Hospital was given up to plague patients ; and it is alno 
said that the inclosed spot on the Green was the burial-place of the victims. Thu 
chapel is of ancient foundation, and was rebuilt in 1699 ; tho front was extended in 
1 789. Many of our readers may possibly remember the quaintly-inscribed stone slabs under 
the npfier windows : one bearing tho words, ** Kebuilte by Nicho. Birkhead, Gould- 
smith, of London, Anno I>om. 1699;" and the other (the westernmost), ‘*Cai>enn 
SSaiictm tndiuiduse Trinitatis.*c It was frequently dignihed with the name of church. 
In the list of ministers was tho Rev. H. J. Symons, who read the burial service over 
Sir John Moore at Corunna. He gtiined the notice of the Duke of York in this pulpit, 
ami quitted it for the Peninsula, with a regiment, to which he was chaplain. The 
cl lapel was noted for its irregular marriages ; Shad well, in his play of 27k? SuUei^ 
Lovers, 1668, speaks of ** a |>erson at Kniglitsbridge, that yokes all stray people to- 
f^tlicr j" and in the G^uardMn, No. 14, March 27, 1713, we read of a runaway mar- 
riage being cel«^rated ** last night at Knightsbridge.^* Here Sir Samuel Morlaiul 
married his fourth wife, who was recommended to him as an heiress, and Moriand, 
being ** distn\cted for wiint of moneys," was ** led as a fool to the stocks, and married 
a coachman’s daughter, not wrorth a shilling," and whose moral character proved to* 
be none of the purest ; but he got divorcc^d from her. At Trinity Chapel, July 80, 
1700, Robert Walpole was marrieil to Katharine Shorter, ^hioghter of a Lord 
Mayor, ami mother of Horace Walpole. (See extracts from the Registers, in Me- 
morials of Knightsbridge, pp. 51-92.) The chapel has been rebnilt ; Brandon and 
Kyton^ architects. Its r<jof is entirely new in its construction, introducing an entire 
range of clerestory lights on each stdb, to compensate for the want of lights in the side 
walls ; the building l^nng adjoined, on each side, by ordinary houses. 

Yobk-btbeet ChapeIi, on the north side of St. Jaines*A-square^ Is a ehape^-of-ease to 
St. James’s. In 1815, it was occupied by Swedeiibf>rgianB. It was originally the 
fdiapel of the Spanish Embassy (then at the {fhesent No. 7, St. James^s-square) ; and the 
** Tower oi‘ Castile," the arms of Spain, appears on the parapet of the front. 

FOREIGN PROTESTANT CffURCMES. 

D utch church, Austin Friars. The German, Euieh, or FlemUh Rremch was at 
6rst composed of the Polish exile Jean h Tjwsco, and the members of his church at 
Embden in East Friesland. To these German Protestants were united the Dutch and 
Flemish refugees ; they are all included in the Charter of Edward VI., as forming one 
sole nation, Germanorum ; and the church was subsequently known as the Hemish 
eVurch. The Temple du Seigneur J^us," In Austin Frints, is occupied by the 
members of the Dutch Church ; on its painted windows is inscrib^, Tempiuui Jesu, 
1550." It originally belonged to the House of Augustiino Friars, founded by 
Humphrey Hohun, Eiwl of Hereford and Essex ; it had " a most fine-spired steeple^ 
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small, liigb, and straight/' Henry VIII., at the Dissolution, gave away the bouse 
and grounds, but reserved the church, w^^h Ws son, Edward VI., gave to the DuUdi 
or German nation (1550) "to have their service in, for avoiding ©f all sects of Ana- 
Baptists, an(^ such like/' From that time to this it has continued to that use. Thj 
church contains some very good Decorated windows. Strype says t — 

“ On the west end, over the skreen, is a fair library, inscribed thus : ‘ Ecclesiie Londino-Bel^v 
Bibliotheca, extrucia samptibus Mariie Dubois, 1659/ Iti this library are divers valuable MSS,, and 
letters of Calvin, Peter Martyr, and others, foreign Befonners." Ihe books have been presented to 
tlie Library of the CorpcMration, at Guildhall. 

On July 24, 1850, the tercentenary of the Royal Charter of Edward VT. was solemnly 
commemorated in this church by a special service, as also in the French Protestant 
Church in St. Martin's-le-Grand ; and ihe members of the consistories of both churches 
dined together in the evening, and drank the memory of the pious King Edward VI/' 

The present church is the Nave only of the original building, wliich was granted 
by Edwai*d VI. to the strangers in London. This contained, also, north and south 
transepts, choir, chapels of St. John and St. Thomas, chapter-house, Roisters, <&c., 
aiuMhere was a remarkable spire, or fih<*he^ at the intersection of the cross, all of 
wmch were destroyed by the Marquis of Winchester, to whom they hud been grante d 
at the Reformation, l^e church was founded upwards of 600 years ago — namely, in 
1253, as an inscription ove^ its western entrance indicates ; but the Nave was erected 
n century later. ** It i^" wrote Mr. Gilbert Scott, the architect, a noble xnoelel 
of a preaching nave, for which purpose it was no doubt specially intended, being 
of great sisse and of unusual openness. It is upwards of 150 feet by 80 feet internally, 
supported by light and lofty pillars, sustaining eighteen arches, and lighteil by large 
and numerous windows with flowing tracery. It is, in</act, a perfect model ^f what 
is most practically useful in the nave of a church.” In November, 1862, the roofs of 
the nave and north aisle were almost wholly destroyed by fire, when it w’as proposed 
to take down the edifice and erect a small chajK‘1 on its site. Mr. Scott, how^ever, 
showed that the walls and internal stonework could be easily restored, and this has 
been elTected. The roof, which is now of wood, and open and elegant in design, sub- 
stituting an unsightly flat otuling, is supported on twenty graceful columns, with 
arches springing from each pillar, and towards the east end tlicre are six dormers in 
it, three on each side to light up the chancel. The church consists now, as before, 
of a lofty nave and two side aisles*^. Its interior is 136 feet in Icngtli, by 80 feet ; the 
* nave is 60 feet high, and each of the side aisles 37 feet. Besides the iniiiii or western 
door, there is a porch at the south side of the building. In addition to the donnors 
in the roof, the fabric is lighted by eighteen windows, w^ith flowing tracery, including 
the western window, which, next to that of Westminster-hal), is said to bo the largest 
of any building in London. The tracery in twelve of the windows, wliich had been 
wholly destroyed by time and the fire together, is restored in Fortland «tone. 'Ihe pre- 
vailing style of architecture throughout the edifice is pure Gothic. Tlie now Organ, 
by Hill and Sons, has a magnificent efibet in this lolly and almost cathedral edifice. 

Frekoh.— -T here are in liondon two branch€»s of the Cliurch of Foreign Pi*otestants 
founded by Cliarter of Edward VI., July 21, 1550. The French Branch was at iir^t 
exclusively composed of the refugees who quitted France before the revocation of tlie 
'indict of Nantes.* They first assembled with tlieir German and Dutch Irethreu in 
the "Temple du Seigneur J&us” in Austin Friars; but their niiinber having greatly 
^increased, they, sub^quontly met for public worship in the clmpol of St. Mary, 
dependent on the Hospital of St. Antony, in Tlireiidncetlle-street, and belonging to 
the Lean and Chapter of Windsor. This chapel was taken dow n in 1841, consequent 
on the fire which destroyed the Royal Exchange; the congregation having retained 
almost uninterrupted possesion of the site for nearly three centuries. The first church 
was destroyed in the Great Fire of Loudon, but was speedily rebuilt. The congrega- 
tion next removed to a new church in 8L 3fariin*g-le*Ch^and, nearly opposite the 
General Post-office i this church, designed by Owen, ainl o].>enod in 1842, Is a tasteful 

* The number of French Proteotsuts who took refUge in England after tho revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes is estimated at 90,000. Of these, settled in London, in tho districts of Lunt; Acre, 

Seven Dials, Soho, and Snitalftelds. At least one-third of those reiUgees Joined the French Church in 
tho years ieS7, and 1666.— I860. 
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flefde. In 1782, the jureacher lemented that;, out of twenty WiMi eafitwi on ttle 

anival, nine had been oloMd, and others were decSidnigi wliilel|I»hMi|v Ut IM, iwMn^ ttot, of 
these eWen, thrpj only remained. “ As ourtwo elelM m Bfrltoo dee 6hfeoe itnd tibotof the QoiirrA 
have adopted the Anwlican rite, we remain the onur TmpmmUtirm in tmkak of the RdWtned 
rrenoh chorcbes; while we are also alone, among all tile Ibrmgti In ttd* ktowdom^ In 

having, in common with the IHitch Charsh. preecrired our ihcW lAhOidlttiW ef Rdward VI ** 


La Savoy, BloomsburyHitreet, was designed by Am\mm Fdynter, end boiU for the 
congregation first established in the Savoy : It la In the Ck)itihie^yle^ and hae a Pointed 
gnble, end adarge l>ecorated eastern window* 

** In the year iei6, the French Protestant refiigeei eoromenoed their ehnndh servlees In Pembrohe 
IIonj|e, near \Vl:itehall. In 1660, the conjrr^EPauon had increased to dKXIO, with two ministers. 
Charlies 11. granted them thin use of tlic Savoy Chapel, in the Strand; they adopted the ritual of 
the English Church, and received ietters>patent fhom the King, tinder the title Of the French Pro- 
testant bpi:^coral Chapel of the Savoy. The congregation increased so istddly ths4 itt less than 
twenty years, there were three separate churches— the Sa%*oy, the Greek Church in Bobo, and s church 
in Spring fiardens. In 1733. the Savoy Chape) was abandoned Ibr want of fhnds lo repmr ity and in 
1/00. the congregation only possessed the Greek Chureh, in Soho^ and afior b^g transfeired to a build- 
ing in hdward-street, Soho, they built the above church in Bloomsbury-street, which was oopsecrated . 
under the name of St. John, by the Kishop of London, on 22rid of lleoemhcnr, liMd. The Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Church was celebrated on the 14Ui July, 1801.**~Maekeeon*s CUmrvk**, 

Swrs.< — Inhere were oonsidcrabl^ numbers of Swiss in this 00011617 ^ previously to the 
Bobellion of 1745, when Geoi^ IL availed himself of the offer of the Swiss to furnish 
him with a regiment; the monarch acknowledged this devotion by presenting them 
with a standard, bearing this inscription • 


Theys colours were presented by King George the Second to the Swiss rwddents In this country, as 
a mark of the sense which his Mnlcsty was graciously pleased to entertain of the offer made by them 
of a battalion of 500 men towards the defonce of the kingdom on the oooasion of the Bcbellimi** 
(Scottish, 1745). 


About 1 722, the Swiss, with the approval of George T., granted the ground foi 
building a church near Charing Cross, but they were not sufSciently numerons to raise 
the fuTuls. Hut, in 1762, the Swiss having increaled in numbers, a oongregatipn of 
Protestant worsliippcrs met in Castle-street, lloibom, in a building styled the Eglisv 
Ilelvctiquc. One of the principal promoters of this church was ]i(. Francois Justin 
Vulliamy, a native of Jlcrne, who had settled in London, and becamti the founder of the 
bouse of ViiUiamy, in Pall Mall, clockmakers; there is in the fi^lise Suisse a clock 
given to the church by Fran^ns Vulliamy, abwe named. On the 27th of Jun^ 1762, 
M. Bulgnon preached the inauguration sermon from the text, “ It ai good for os to be 
bere.’^ The little chapel in Castle-street was so crowded tlmt there was not standing- 
room. It was a neat building, and cost little more than 1(X)0L Before the expiry of 
the lea^ of the church in Castle-street, in 1770, to endeavour to raise subscriptloiis 
and build on lease another church, appeals were made to Uie Swiss in London, and 
to all who felt any interest in Switzerland. One curious answer was made to this appeal 
— the pre^Ot of a “lottery ticket. No. 2110," by a M. des Barrss, as his “ volontaiy** 
subscription to the building of the chapeV;" it is presumed to have turned up a blank. 
The royal family were memorialized, and a petition in Frendi presented to GeoigbllL. 
to aid the fund, but without effect. However, on the 22nd of Marche 1^76> was laid 
the first stone of the ^glUe Jlelvitique^ in Moor-street, Seven Dials* In this chitrch 
Protestant ^rvice was conducted in the French language till 1850* The Prince of 
Orange, while an exile in England, owing to the troubks aridngottt of idif Prench Kevo- 
Intion, was a fr^uent attendant; and the Swiss oongregaBon subseqfuSlitly numbered 
among its o^sional worshippers the PHucess Cbarl^ta^ the daughter of George IT* 

A tablet which is placed in the present EgUse Suisse explidns the intereit ^feh her 
Royal Highness took in the minister and his fheik* The fimnesv AloaendrO ftterky , 
who was bom in the Canton de Vaud, in 1767, and died in hoMm ia 18^ had been 
French tutor to the Princess. He was the iniitister of the church for fnrty-six years* 
The present church, the is^/ue Suiue, Endeil-atrect^ wae opened in 1855* '![^re are 
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Jji iiBlGSt tftatli to US, London Wall, designed by Jay; 

ZX biiii a dli^^ portico* It beknga to a United Presbyteriaxi oou- 

gregatfoti. ; ' ' - 

BAr^rier CaaMi^ Idtttc WHd-atreet^ LineolnViim-fields : here » annually preached 
a sermon in ciMmemomti^ of the Orent Storm, Nov. 26, 1706. The preacher in 
184<^ the Bev* Q*. ^ in deacribhig the damage by the Storm, stated : — 

^ la XKmdoa sioi^, than 800 hooses were iidd in ruins, and 2000 stacks of chimneys thrown 
down. Intbaoountry iii^a'tdiof 400 windmUis were either blown down or took fire, by the violence 
with which tli^;iMldls were driven round by the wind. In the New Forest, 4000 trees were blown down, 
and more than 10iOOO to the same state were counted in the county of Kent. On the sea the ravages of 
this firightfiii storm were yet more distressingt » ships of the lioval Navy, and more than 300 merchant 
vessels, werelpsl with upeduds of 6000 Britisn seamen. The Bddystono Lighthouse, with its ingenious 
arehitcot. Mr. Wlnstanley, was toiaUjr destroyed. The Bishop of Bath and Wells and his lady were 
killed by the falling of their pajfce. The sister of the Bishop of London, and many others, lost their 


This annual oiistom has been observed upwards of a century. The chapel is built upon 
the site of Weld House and gardens, the mansion of the son of Sir Humphrey Weld, 
Lord Mayor of Lomloti in 1608. It was subsequently let : Ronquillo, the Spanish 
ambassador, lived here in the time of Charles II. and James II. : and in the anti- 
Popish riots of the latter reign the bouse was sacked bf the mob, and the aiblxissador 
compelled to make bis escape at a back door. 

Baptist Chapjsx*, on the west-side of BloDrosbury-strect, "was designed by Gibson, 
and opened Dec. 2, 1848 : it is In elegant Lombardic style ; the central portion has a 
gable pediment, Wge wheel- window, flanked by two lofty spires, and is very pic- 
turesque. It was built by Sir Morton Peto, at the exjHjnse of 12,000^., and will hold 
from 1600 to 2000 persons. South is the French Protestants* Gothic Chapel ; and 
the tasteless pile to the north is Bedford Chapel. The sole condition which Sir Morton 
Peto imposed upon the Baptist congregation was that they should repay, at their con- 
. • venieiice, one-third of the Gxpense,^wbich he, on his part, undertook should be laid out in 
opening another chapel for the denomination in some other part of the town. Sir Morton 
Peto subsequently piu'<^based the building formerly kiiovrii as the “ Diorama,'* in the 
HegenPs park, and had it converted at his expense into a chapel for the Baptist 
denomination, by extensive alterations. The roof, for instance, which was a forest 
of complicated timbers, depended in a great measure for support upon framed parti- 
tions extending across the building in dilferent directions. All these had of iu?ees8ity»> 
to be removed, and a wronght-iron girder, 84 feet span, was substituted. Utx)ii this 
girder, directly or indirectly, the whole roof is now supported, leaving the area of the 
chapel unobstructed. The style of architecture adopted is the Byzantine. 

Aniox^ the houses taken down near Bloomsbury -street, and towards the centre of 
^ what is now New Oxford-street, stood the Hare and Hounds public-house, a noted 
' resort of the Londoners of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries : till llie reign of 
Charles IL it bore the sign of the Beggar's Bush, when the name was changen]. dwing 
« to a hunt^ bare having been caught there, and cooked and eaten in the house. 

^^^ATTIBT OAAFXti^ Thx, Netting Dale, built in 1863, is a curiosity in its way. It is 
a slip (eloili^n bays) of one of the annexes of the International Exhibition Building, 
1862, r^Ohsitrilcted by Mr, Owen Jones, who has made the interior quite gay by the 
applioAf^on of hie flivourite red, white, and blue to the well- remembered old roof tim- 
bers, .and with greys and ^^ellows and pretty classical borderings round walls and win- 
dows, brot^ht the whole into hartnony, at a trifling expenditure on common distemper 
colour and ttencil patterns, — Cc?mpan$on to tho Almanac, 1864. 

Caxambtak Ckatxi^ Cross-street, Hatton Garden, was the chapel at which the 
BeVk Edward Irving flrst preached in the metropolis. 

** Irving's London reputation was made bv Canning. Irving rem<wod to London in the year Less; 
being then tblitj years of age. He came at the invitation of the Caledonian Chapei in Uatton Qardeiv 
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where » amen aprinkibig of Seoteh aaaenibkd toMtim. Anong thm waa fflr Jtenja MaeWntoah, wto 
was etpecial^ ^liahted with one phrase which let ftUl wnea he ip^e of orphim« oast npon tjio 
fetherho^ of God? Ouenigh^ in the House w Commoos, he repcffted thephrm to CmiulniTa The 
latter was aniioue to hear the tartan, and both he and Maoaintoeh went the Sunday to the 

Caledonian ChapcL A fTw nigJjtii afterwards, from the Treasury bench. Cmnim had to rise, and to moke 
sf rne remarks on clerical affhirs. In the course df his speech he refried to the sermon which he heard 
from IrviuK's Ups as the most eloquent that he had ever listened to. That apee^^ was the makinic of 
Irrinfir. All the (hshion of London dock^ to him. His chapel was crowded to overflowtngr. His 
powers arew as encourai^raeut increased, and he rose into notoriety as the greatest pulpit orator of 
the day. — Life Irving, by Mrs, Oliphant. 


Cakonbuby Chapel, St. Pnurs-rond, Islington, was built ft>ra congr^tionof Evan* 
gelical Noni'onforinists ; Habershon, architoot* The height of the building to the ep®* 
of gables is 57 feet ; the interior height to lantern, 60 feet; the' span of the roof is 06 
feet. There are transverse arches at the four transepts^ and three large windows and 
eight eJerestorj? w*indovvs. 


The London Conventional Chapel Building Society has stated that •'The large snd rapidly 
iiicreasiiitir district of Xalington has a population of about 110,000, with church and chapel aemnimotiatioti 
for less thau that is, for little more than one- fourth of the population. Tliat the present 

number of inhabitants is about twice os great ns it was tiftecn years ago, and, during that m^iod. very 
little has been done by all religious boditn* for providiTig increased accomigpdta^oii for public worship. 
Only one additiiinal chapel has been erected by the Congrt^g^lonalists for au additional population of 
about 55,000 persons.** 

Catholic and Apostolic Chfkcii, Gordon-square, was commenced in the year 1853, 
for the community who take this title. It was designed by Raphael Biandoii, and consists 
of Chancel (with an eastern cliapel, occupying tbe usual position of a Lady chapel), 
north chancel aisle (provision is made for a south tusle at some future period), north 
and sout);i tninsepts, with lantern at intersection. Nave and aisles. The height from the 
floor of nave to the ridge is 9€r feet. The carving in the chapel is exceedingly well 
done, especially that in the arches of the last three divisions on the sooth side of the 
arcade which encomp^isses the w alls. The Chancel baa a stone groined roof, with some 
excellent carving in the liosses. As an adaptation of tbe Early English style, this cliunb 
must be considered one of the most successful modem works. 


CoNOREOATroNAL Nonconpohmist Chhbch, Kentish Town, designed by Hodge 
and Butler, and opened in 18-18, is in the Kccleslastical style of the fifteenth century, and 
has several richly-traceried windows filled with stained glass, including a splendid 
wheel-window, 15 feet diameter. 

Essex-stbeet Chapel, Strand, the bead-quarters of the Unitarians of the metro* 
polls, is built upon part of the site of Essex House, taken down in 1774. In a portion 
of it was kept the Cottonian Library from 1712 to 1730; one of its large apartments 
was let to Paterson, the auctioneer, and was next hired by the patrons of Mr. Liridt«ey 
and Dr. Disney (Unitarians), to[)reach in. In 1805, on tbe death of Dr. Disney, Mr. 
Thomas' Belsham removed to Essex^street Chapel from the OraveLpit congregation at 
Hackney, where he had succeeded Dr, Priestley. At K^sex-street, Belsham continued 
pastor during the rest of his life, acquiring groat popularity by his eloquent and argu- 
mentative preaching; be died in 1829, aged 80, and was succeeded by tbe Itev. 
Tliomas Madge. 

Horbcby CHAPEii, Kenslngton-Park-road, Notting-blll, was built by subscription of 
the Independ3nt denomination, and opened Sept. 13, 1840. The design, by Tarring,' 
is transition from Early English to Decoflated, with a pair of towers sinres; the 
principal window's are filled with stained glass. 

Independent Chapel^ Robinson Vrow, Kingsland, was built about 1792t here tlie 
Bev. John Campbell, the benevolent South-African missionary, was thirty-seven years 
minister, and is buried ; and a monument to his memory has bi^ erected bis flock. 

Jewin-btbeet Chapel, Aldersgato-street, was built in 1808» for a congregation of 
English Presbyterians, who removed thither from Meeting* House-court, Old Jewry. 
Among the eminent pastors were tbe eloquent John Herries; Dr. Prices F.R,S., the 
writer on finance ; and Dr. Abraham Rees, editor of the Cyot^mdia with bis name. 

IfoBAViAN CuAPEX^ Fetter *lauc, is tbe only place of worship belmiging to ilt# 
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Moruvians (United Brethren) in LondoUt by y^m it was purcliased in 1738, on their 
settling in England, T|he mterior^is remarkt^ly plain, and bespeaks the simple cha- 
racter of its oocnpants ; there is a small organ, for they have church musio and singing ; 
there are no pews, but seats fat males ai^d females, apart. Thq^^chapel is capacious, 
but the auditory does not exceed from 200 td 800 persons : the support is voluntary . 
There is a burial-ground for the members, with a small chapel, at Lowei Cheli^ea, 
near the CTlock-house. At Chelsea, in June, 1760, died Count Zinzcndorf, who first 
introduced the Moravians into this country. The chapel in Fetter-lane lies in the rear 
of the houses, one of the entrances to it being through No. 32 : it was possibly so 
built for privacy. It escaped the Great Fire of 1666, and was originally occupied by 
Nonconformists. Turner, who was its first minister, was very active during the Great 
Plague ; and having been ejected from Sunbury, he continued to preach in Fetter-lane 
till towards the close of the reign of Charles II. Here also Baxter, the eminent Non- 
conformist divine, preached after the Indulgence granted in 1672 ; and he held the 
Friday-morning lectureship until August, 1682. ^ 

NATlOKAij Scotch Chubch, Crown-court, Little Bussell-fitrcet, Covent Garden, has 
a cement Norman facade, with the staircases effective outside features. The minister 
is the Rev. Dr. Cumming, who preached before Queen Victoria, at Cratliic, Balmoral, 
Sept. 22, 1850 ; and who tbly controverted the claims of Dr. Wiseman the same year. 

Old Gbavbl-TIT Mebtino-hottse, Hackney, was built in 1715 : here T)r. Price, 
F.R.S., and Dr. Priestley w'ere ministers; next Mr. Belsham, the congregation being 
Anti-Trinitarians ; 8UOcee<lcd by the Rev. Robert Aspland, who remained here till the 
erection of the New Gravel-pit Meeting-house, ** Sacied to one God the Ftjjtber,'^ in 
Paradise-fields. 

OXETffDOH Chapel, Haymarket, was built about 1675, by Richard Baxter, the Non- 
conformist divine, in Oxendon-sirect, on the west side, at tlie back of the garden- wall 
of the house of Mr. Secretary Coventry, from whonj Coven try -street derives its 
name. Baxtcr*s principles were so little to the liking of Sccietary Coventry, that lie 
instigated the guards of Charles IL to come under the windows and flourish their 
trumpets and beat their drums whenever Richard preached. Finding that not a w ord 
he said could be heard, and that remonstrating with these gentry was dangerous, 
Baxter sought to dispose of the building. Dr. Lloyd, rector of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
• Fields, kindly introduced the affitir to the vestry of St. Martin's. By his n^ediation 
poor Baxter obtained the handsome rental of 401. per annum for the building from the 
vestry, and it was forthwith consecrated as a ** Talx^rnacle" to St. Martiu’s-in-thc- 
Fields. Oxendou Chapel now belongs to the Scotch Secession. 

Presbytbeian Dissentebs' Chapel, Mare-street, Hackney, was established early 
in the seventeenth century ; here Philip Nye and Adonirani Byfield, two einiiu nt 
Puritan divines, preached in 1636; and Dr. 'CV', Bates and Matthew Henry were 
pastors late in the seventeenth century. The old meeting-house lias been taken down, 
and a new one built opposite, and occupied by Iiule^iendeuts. 

Pbesbttebtan Meeting-HOTTSE, Npwington -green, established soon after the 
.Restoration, was rebuilt about 1708s in the list of ministers are Richard Biscoe, Hngh 
Worthington, M.A., John Hoyle, Dr. Richard Price, F.Il.S,, Dr. Amory,- Dr. Tow<*ra, 
Mr. Lindsey, Dr. Isaac Maddox (afterwards Bishop of Worcester), Thomas Rees ; aiid 
•Mr. Barbaidd* husband of the authoress. 

Pbotidence Chapel, Little Titchfield-streot, Marylebone, vros built by a congre- 
gation of Independents for Huntington, S.S. (** the Coal-heaver," as be called himself), 
upon his credit with **the Bank of Faith," when he quittcjd Margaret Chapel : when 
it was finished, I was in arrears," says Huntington, “ for 1000^., so that I Imd plenty 
of work for ^th, if 1 could but get plenty of fkith to work ; and while some deny a 
Providence, Providence was the only supply 1 had." This chapel was burnt down, 
with seven houses adjoining, July 18, 1810, and the site became a timber-yard. 

Pbotxdbkcb Chapel, on the east side of Gray’s- Inn-lane, nearly opposite Guilford* 
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street, was built for Huntington, S.S., by his flock, after the destruction of the Titcli* 
fleld^street Chapel : this second edifice ^ eiamed fh>m the pulpit for these reasonss 
tlmt unless God provided men to work, and money to pay them, and materials to 
work with, no chapcti could be erected ; and if He provided all these, Providence must 
b8 its name/* The chapel was, accordingly, built in Gray's-Inn-lane, and upon a larger 
scale than the last ; it was made over to him as his own, and bequeathed in his will to 
his widow, who, however, resigned it to the oongregiition. It was subsequently 
altered and opened as an Episcopal Chapel, the Rev* T« Mortimer, minister. 

Regent-squabs Chapel, Gray*8-inn*road, was built for the Rev. Edward Irving, 
in 1824f-5, W. Tite, the architect, adapting the west front from York Cathedral : the 
twin towers are 120 feet in^height. Here the ** unknown tongues** attracted large 
and fashionable congregations. 

When the charm of novelty was worn off, the chapel in Cross-aireet, Hatton Garden, was still 
insufficient for Mr. Irving^a congregation, and they resolved on the erecti<m of another chapel of larger 
dimensions. Fur this purpose 700(i/. was in a short time subscribed, and a {dece of ground purchased 
on the south side of Sidmouth- street, Drunswick-square, for the snro of 18001. TIm IHike of Clarence 
had undertaken to lay the founilatiou-stone, but was prevented by illness, and it devolved upon tlte 
Karl of Ureadalbono. undertook to open Irvingfs new cbur«-h in London,'* says Dr. Clialmois, 

• ** I he congregation, in their eagerness to obtain seats, had already been ossembkd three hours. Irving 
said he would assist me by reading a chapter for me. He chose the longest in the Bible, and went on 
Ltr an hour and a half. Chi another occasion he offered mo the same adding, * 1 can be abort/ 1 
said, * How long will it take you ?’ * Only an hour and forty minutes.* *' Still IWing drew the crowds. 
*'T)ie excitement which Irving created in London held the throngs together fbr hours. They were 
first assembled for hours before be made his appearance, and then they listened to his lofty discourse 
for hours more. HU sermon for the London MUsionaxy Society was three hours long, and he had to 
take rest twice in the middle of it, asking the congregation each time to sing a hymn.** 

ScoTOH Chubch, The, Swallow-street, Piccadilly, was originally a French Pro- 
testant Chapel, founded in tlfr year 1692 : it was purebased by James Anderson, and 
converted into a Presbyterian Meeting-house ; and in the IVeoaury Grown Lease Book 
(No. 1, p. 71) will be found a letter from the Surveyor-General, dated 1729, giving a 
history of the foundation of this church, and Auderson*8 petition fbr a lease, which 
wa» granted by the I^rds of the Treasuiy ; but the cbapel l^ing much out of repair, 
and the congregation poor, the fine was remitted; the building was then valued at 
20f. The above document is printed in Notes and Queries, 2nd 8., No. 8. The cliapci 
has been rebuilt of red brick, with a low spire. 

South-place Chapel, Finsbury, is of Ionic design, and was built for a Unitarian 
congregation, under the ministry of Mr. W. J. Fox, the eloquent M.P. for Oliihain. 

SpA-FiEUDS Chapel, Exmonth-street, Spa-fleld% though consecrated for ** Lady 
Huntingdon’s Connexion,** nearly 80 years smee, was originally built for, and opened 
as, a place of public amusement, called the Pantheon, in 1770, in imitation of the Pan- 
theon in Oxfoi^-rcad. The Spa-fields building is circular in plan, and had a statue of 
Fame qp tlie top. Tlie interior had gallenes entirely round the whole ; and in the centre 
was a curious stove, with fire-places dll round, from which the smoke was carrietl off 
without any chimney, and the building was warmed in the severest weather. There 
were also a garden, with slinibs and fruit trees, and boxes and tea-rooms for company. 
Upon the same site was previously the ‘‘Ducking Pond House,*’ with a fine view of 
Hampstead, Highgate, and the adjacent country. The Pantheon lost its character, 
and was clesed in J776. The pious Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, then proposrKl to. 
convert the jSiace into a chapel, but was discouraged by Toplady. It was then fitted 
np, and opened upon Evangelical principle, as Nortbampton Cliapel, and became very 
ftopiilar. In 1779 it was opened “ in the Connexion of the Countess of Huntingdon.’** 
In 1780, it narrowly escap^ being polled down by the Rioters. The oongregaUon 
became wealthy and influential : the Duke of Kent, fhtUer of Queen Victoria, often 
attended here ; the pulpit was for many years supplied with ministers from Cheshunt 
Collie. The chapel will hold 2000 persons, and is lighted by e monster ring of gas- 
jots. I^rge schools are attached to the chapeL In the large tkmss. i^cdniiig, 
formerly the tea-rooms of tlie Pantheon, Lady Huntingdon resided twelve years, ai^ 
here she died in 1791, in her 8itb year. She had expended 100,000/. in works of 
cliurity : she had founded, wholly or in part, 64 eliapels in her connexion. The exten- 
sive plot of ground in the rear of Spa-fields Chapel beeamev soon after Its opeuiuirt a 
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burial-place for Noneonformiats and others* It contuns 42,640 square feet, anc) would 
decently Inter 1801 adult bodies r within SO years 80,000 bodies w'ere deposited 
herej averaging 1600 per annum. To make room, bones and bocUes ii^ere burnt for 
upwards of a quarter of a century, to the consthnt annoyahee of f^iO neighbourhood ; 
until, in 1846, the lessees of the ground were^4ndicted, and the pestilential q'dsanco' 
stopped. This agitation brought about the Abolition of Burials in Towns* (See 
Pinka’a History of Clsrkenwell, 1866, pp. 141-«-lBl,) The old chapel was noted for 
the four lofty pillars which supported the roof, they having been presented for tho 
purpose by the Stotos-General of Holland in 1764 ; and being, consequently, a memorial 
of the friendly intercourse then subsisting between the English Nonconformists and 
the Dutch* 

STErKBT Mbbtiko, Thb, erected for Congregationalists in 1863, in place of one of 
the oldest Independent chapels about London, is of Second Pointed Gothic, and of 
hammered stone in irregular courses, with Bath stone dressings : it has a stone spire, 
150 feet high, with clustered pinnacles at the base ; and a wheel window v^th graceful 
tracery, and fflled with stained glass* roof is high-pitched, curved, and panelled : 

cost 10,000L; architects, Searle, Son, and^elf. 

SuBBSY comer of Little Charlotte- street, Blackfriars-rond, is of octagonal 

form, and was built in 1783, for a congregation- of Calvinistic Dissenters, the ‘Kev. 
Howland Hill, pastor, who preached here in the winter season for nearly 50 years : lie 
had a house adjoining, where he died, aged 88, in 1833, and was buried in a vault under 
the chapel. Adjacent, in Hill-street, are Almshouses for 24 poor widows, built aud 
maintained by the Surrey Chapel congregation. ^ 

Sw£i)ENiK>Bei- Chubch, Argyle-square, KingV-cross, ^as opened Aug. 11, 1814, for 
tho followers of Swedenborg, whither they removed from a small chapel in the City, 
built about forty years previously. The new church is in the Anglo-Norman style, 
Hopkinf^ architect, with two towers and spires, 70 feet high, each terminating with a 
bronze cross ; the intervening gable has a stone cross, and a wheel window over a 
deeply-recessed doorway* The interior has a finely-vaulted roof ; the altar an ange- 
ments are peculiar; and there is an Organ and choir. The founder of the sect of 
Swedenborgians, the learned Baron Swedenborg, who died in 1772, is buried in the 
Swedish Church, Princess-square, Hatcliffe Highway* 

*• Tabbbnaclb, Thx, in MoorBelds, was built in 1752; previously to which, in 1741, 
shortly after Whitefleld’s separation from Wesley, some Calvitustic Dissenters I'aised 
for Whitefteld a large shed near the Foundry, in Moorftelds, upon a piece of ground 
lent for the purpose, until lie should return from America. From the temporary 
nattire of the structure it was named, in allusion to the tabernacles of the Israeli tt>s in 
the Wilderness ; and the name became the designation of the chapels of the Calvinistic 
Methodists generally. Whitefield^s Brst pulpit liere is said to have l>eei? a grW^r’s 
sugar-hogshead, an eccentricity not improbable. In 1752, the wooden building was 
taken down, the site was leased by the City of London, and the present chapel w as 
built, *vrith a lantern, roof : it is n6w occupied by Independents, and w'ill hold about 
4000 persons. This chapel was the crad^ of Methodism ; the preaching- places had 
hitherto been MoorBelds, Marylebone-Brids, and Keimington-coirimon. Silas Todtl 
describes the Tabernacle in MoorBelds as **a ruinous place, with an old pantile 
covering, a fbw rough deal boards put together to constitute a temporary pulpit, and 
several other ,4<)cayed timbers^ which composed the whole structure.” John Wesley 
preac'bed hem, (the Foundry, as it was called), at five in tlie morning and seven in the 
evening* The mm and women sat apart ; and there were no pews, or difference of 
hemhest or appointed place for any person. At this chapel the first Methodist Society 
was formed in 1740« 

TabbbkACXiB, HetboyolytaK, was built for Mr. Spurgeon, ux>on part of the site of 
the Ftsbipangers’ ^mpanyVi Almshouses, at Newington, in 1861. The exterior* has a 
large hexastyle Corinthian portico^ aud four angle turrets ; the interior is remarkable 
for its great size, lumlnousnesa— -it being light^ both from roof and windows— and 
aneocMhistical iq^pearanoei it was modelled from the Surrey Music-halL in which Mr* 
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eopp^rted thin ficoii ecdunuiSi of salmon ootonf^ 'tiAth (|^l;b tlws mNrid galm7 

firottts axe white ai^ gold* Instead of a pu){dt th#ire axe p^tAi^ 

balccHiies; ftom th^^opper one the ministeri^ with hts^oliinrA oAoeia sittiiig aaonxid 
Kim, preadies and oondiKsts the service# ^ The chapd wiH held 650(h 

TBimn lKi>BPEK]>aNT8*CKArKX»» East India-road, Poplar, was erected tn 184D*X, hy 
Hoskmg, at the expense of Mr. Oeorge Qreen, the wealtliy sbtpbuiMer of Blaokwall, 
principally for shipwrights in his employ, and for indndng the seamen in the neigh** 
boar hood to attend Divine worship. The chapel has a Greek Obfinthiau portico^ and 
facade with enrichments of shells, dolphins, and f<;liage; and a classic hell tower, the 
summit 80 feet high. The interior has a Keene*s* 06 ment pulpi^ highly decorated ; 
and a powerful Organ l^lker, in a Grecian architectural case. 

Unitbd Prksbytertans. — Thiee or four noteworthy churches were built in 1863. 
Park Churoli, Highbury New Park, Habershon, architect, is a modification of the 
Anglo-ltalian of Haw'ksmoor’s time, and has a tower with pinnuded spire. At 
Clapham, a Presbyterian church has been •erected, its chief feature being a lofty 
Corinthian portico. Another at Shaftesbury -place, Kensington, J. M. M'CuUocb, archi* 
tect, is Second Pointed Gothic, with short transepts, a tower with spires and a largo 
five-light traceried window. 

Unity Church, Islington, T. C. CLarke, architect, was completed in 1862, for the 
congregation tbnnerly meeting in Carter-lane, City, and is remarkable for its stiictly 
ecclesiastical cliaracfcer. It U cruciform, has a broad Nave with narrow aisles, and a 
shallow^ semi-octagonal chancel ; a handsome tower with double buttresses, cornice, 
gurgoyies, &c,, and a spire 120 feet high. The principal entrance, in Upper-street, is 
Second Pointed in style, but ftalianized: the window-heads have elaborate tracery, and 
in the tympanum of the entrance is a relievo of Christ’s Charge to Peter. The 
interior has much good carving, some pfjlychromy; stone pulpit, with shafts and inlay 
of coloured marbles and alabaster, with reliefs on the panels; large stained-glass 
windows; and the organ treated as part of the design. The building lias a curiously 
orthodox appearance, considering for whose use it has beexk constructed : it cost 
upwards of 10,0004 

Wetgh-house Chapel, Fish-street-hill, is named fVom the Weigh-house of which 
it occupied the site, whereon formerly stood the church of St. Andrew Hubbard, 
before the Great Fire. The chapel, which belonged to the Independent connexion, 
was rebuilt about thirty years ago upon a small freehold plot, which cost 7000/., 
but which was sold, in 1866, to a Hallway Company for 95,000/., besides compensation 
to the minister of the chapel, the Rev, Thomas Binney. William Hone, who was per- 
suaded by his Independent friends to try his talent as a preacher, appeared frequently 
in the pulpit at Weigh-house ChapeX whore, in 1835, he was struck by paralysis. 

Wesleyan Chapel, City-road, was built in 1778, upon ground leased by the City : 
thither John Wesley removed from the Foundry in Moorfleld^ the lease of which had 
expired ; and thenceforth the City-road Chapel became the headquarters of the Society 
of Methodists. Wesley laid the first stone, in which bis name and the date were 
inserted upon a plate of brass : This was laid by John Wesley, on April 1, 1777.’^ 
Probably,” says he, « this will be seen tko more by any human eye, but will remain 
there till the earth and the works thereof are burnt up.” John Wesley, who dieil 
March 2, 1791, aged 88, was honed here in a vault which he had prepared fi>r him* 
self, and for those itinerant preachers who might die in Lmidon. 

Durin;? Ws last illness. Wcslry said, ' Let roe be buried in nothing bat what Is woollen j and let m v 
corpse be carried in roy coffin into the chapel.* This was done, according to his will, by six poor men. 
each of whom hod 20s, j ‘ for I particularly desire/ said he. * that there may be no hearse, no conch, no 
escutcheon, no pomp, except the tears of them that love me, and are following file to Abraham*s bosom * 

On the day preceding the interment, Wesley's body lay In the chapel, in a kWd of state beootning the 
person, dressed in his clerical habit, with gown, cassock, and bond, the old oleilcal cap on his head, a 
Bible in one hand, and a white handkerc hief In the other. The foce was placid, and the expression 
whu h death had fixed upon his venerable features was that of a serene and heavenly smile. The crowds 
who ducked to see him were so great, that U was thought prudent, for fear of aorideiits, to aocelerat# 
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of ecelesiastieol chai^ag^: it is btdlt of 
fton^ bas a Im witi4bw of seven^ight^ with gpo^ and a tower 

with a taU stone jspire* It has an roof, and apsidat termination, whietf 

serves as an Qrgan4i>ft^ not chancel ; in front is the pulpit, lar^ enough to contain 
three or frur ministers | architect, J. Tarring. 

WbsxiSTAJT CH:A:^nx^ Oreat Queen-street, LincolnVlnn-fields, built in 1811, has a 
tasteful facade, added by Jenkins in 1841, consisting of a small Ionic tetrastyle 
forming a portiMso^ crowned by a podimeut ; above is a Venetian triple window, and 
a handsome comicione* The front is executed in beautiful Talacre stone from 
North Wales, and is the earliest instance of its being employed in our metropolitan 
buildings. 

WesIiSYAK Honsx Chapbi«, East India-road, Poplar, named from its improved 
plan, was built in 1848, James Wilson, architect, by subscription, to whicli one person 
gave 5001. The style is Decorated, and t^e materials are Caen and rag stone. The 
windows are richly traoeried ; there are two turrets, each 80 feet high, and the build- 
ing is finished with a pierced parapet, pinnacles, and Voof-erestlng. 

Weslbtak CuAjfEJj, at tlie angle of the Islington end of the Liverpoobroad, is in 
the Decorated style : it has a turret on the front gable 76 feet in height, and the 
parapets are pierced with trefoils and quatrefoils. T*he principal windows have flowing 
tracery ; and the interior, divided by arches aijd octangular columns, whence spring 
the roof timbers, is altogether of ecclesiastical character. ^ 

**The Wosleyaiis have now five or six edifices In London, clolhed in the Gothic drees of various 
periods, and foUowin^r the usual arrati^^cmentH of a Tnediicval church, except having no tower and no 
extonsivo chancel, rcsemblius’ in this respect the churches erected between the Kei'orrnatioii md the 
late abandonment of church design. The average capacity of these buildings is for 1300 persons. One, 
nearly facing 8t. John*s, Clcrkenwell, affects the complete Gothic above, and has a neat original front, 
but thin,**— ^Companion to the Almauae, 1861. 

Whitbeibld’S Tabbrkaclb, Tottenliam-court-road, was designed by the Rev. George 
Whitcfield, and commenced building in 1756, upon a plot of ground near the Field of 
Forty Footsteps, and the Lavender Mills, Coyer’s Gardens, It w’^as first opened for 
public worship, Nov. 7, 1756. In 1759 or 1760 was added an octangular front, which 
gave it the appearance of two chapels ; the addition being called ** the Oven,** and 
the chapel itself, ** Whitefleld’s Soub'l rap.'' This enlargement is said to liavc been 
aided by Queen Caroline, consort of Geoige II., who seeing a crowd at the door unable 
to obtain admission, observed it was a pity that so many good people should stand in 
the cold, and accordingly sent Whitcfield a sum of money to enlarge the chapel ; it 
was called ** the Dissenters' Cathedral." When Whitefleld preached there it was 
visited by many persons of rank and distinctionr The Prince of Wales and his l^oyal 
brothers and risters, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Bolingbl-oke, Lord Halifax, Horace Walpole, 
David Hume, and David Garrick, are all reporteii to have been among Whitcfield's 
hearers. The existing pulpit is the same from which Wnitefield preached. In the 
vestry there is a good portrait of Whitefleld, taken when he was young, and also a flne 
bust of him; with portraits of all the ministers since the commencement, viz., the 
Kev. George Whitefleld, M.A.; the Rev. Josiah Joss, the Rt^v. Joel Abrahaub Knight, 
the Rev. Matthew Wilks, the Rev. John Hyatt; the Rev. John Campbell, D.D. ; the 
Rev. Joseph Wilberforce Richardson; and the present minister, the Rev. James H. 
Boulding. Whitefleld here preached his last sermon in England on the 2nd of 
September, 1769 ; he died on the 20th of September, 1770, at Boston, America. It 
had been agreed between Whitcfield and Wesley that whichever of them died first, 
the survivor should preach the funeral sermon. Wesley preached Whitefleld's funeral 
sermon in Tottenham-court-road Chapel, on the 30th of November in the above year. 
Another instance of a clergyman preaching his own funeral sermon occurred in this 
chapel on the 16th of August, 1787. This was the Kev. Henry Peckwell, D.D., the 
cause of whose death was a prick of his finger with a needle, at a post-mortem 
examination, when some of the putrid blood got into the wound, which caused morti- 
fr^tiou in a few days. At this time Dr. Pcckwdl was doing duty for the miiustor of 
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Tottenimm*>eoiirt«voad CbupeL Being conscious of Im apiircMu^ing end; be .asoendcd 
tlie pulpit with hit tim in a slings and p^ebed. f>om St. Fiiid*t Bpistie to the Hebrewt^ 
xiii, 7, 8, an afTecting setxnoD, at the oonclusion adding thf^t init waa hit fareu'ell 
sermon. ** My he^erSf'* he said^ shall long hear it in mind» wh^ tins frail earthly 
Oody shall be mouldering in its kindredadust.^ The oongregation were unable to con< 
jecture his meaning; but next Sunday moming, a strange minister ascended the 
pulpit and informed them that Dr. Pcckwell had brefitbed his last on the evening 
beibre ! Tlie burial-ground which surrounds thh chapel was made ftOtti the mould 
which was brought ft’om the burial-gfround of the dhureh of St.-Chnstopber-le-Stook8, 
in the City of London, when that church was taken dowm, in 1764 to enlarge the 
Bank of England, vvliich now occupies the same site. By this limning, it is stated, 
the consecration fees were saved. On Thursday, May 13, 1824 the Rev. Edward 
Irving here delivered in Whitefield Chapel his oelebrated missionary oration of 
three iiours and a half. In 1828, Whitefield^s lease expired, and the ebapel was 
closed until 1830, when it was purchased by trustees for 20,000f., and altered at a 
great cost, "the exterior being coated with stucop. It was well adapted for bearing, 
the octagonal portion serving as a kind of Ainnel or trumpet to the voice t it will 
seat from 7000 to 8000 persons. In 1834^ an unhappy dlfTerenea arose between the 
minister, the Rev. Dr. Campbell, and the trustees of WhitefieTd Chapel, which caused 
the chapel to be placed in Chanceiy j the trial respecting it oconpied between three and 
four days. In 1857, the chapel was considerably damaged by dre. It was, liowevcr, 
repaired, and some years later it was sold to the London Congregational Chapel Build* 
ing Society for 4700/. It has by them been almost rebuilt. The front has a pt>rtico 
and octagonal tower, vrith a dome. The interior is lighted from the dome by a star* 
ligltt ; and behind the pulpit is a line built by J. Walker. Hero are monu* 

menis to Whitetield, the founder ; to Toplady, the zealous Calvinistic controversialist 
with John Wesley; and to John Bacon, the sculptor, who wrote his oWn epitaph, os 
follows 

Wbat I was as ati Artist 

Seemed to me of some importaaeo while I lived ; 

Hut what J really was as a Believer 
Is the only thing of importance to me dow.^* 

ZoAB Chapel, in Zoar-street, leading from QraveMane to Esgex-street, Southwark, 
was the meeting-house in which the celebrated John Bunyan was allowed to preach, 
by fiivourof his friend. Dr. Thomas Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, to whom it belonged; 
and if only one day’s notice was given, the place %vould not contain half the people 
that attended ; 3000 persons have been gathered together there, and not less than 
1 1'OO on week-days and dark winter mornings at seven o’clock. There is a print of 
this chapel in Wilkinson’s Londina Illwdrata^ and a woodcut vignette of it in* Dr. 
Ciieever’s Memoir of Bunyan, prefixed to the Frogrese (Bogue, 1858). The 

clmpel was used as a wheelwright’s shop prior to its being pulled down, wdien the 
ptilpit in wliich Btinyan had preached was removed to the Methodiat Chapel, Palace- 
yard, Lambeth. Another true pulpit ” is shown in Jewin-street Chapel, Aldersgatc* 
street. Banyan’s Ptilpit Bible was purchased by Mr. Whitbread, M.P., at tbe sale of 
the library of the Rev. S. Palmer, at Hackney, in 1813. 

FRIENDS* OR QUAKERS* UEETINO^SOVSES. 

T here are six Friends’ Mecting-bouses in the metropolis ; 1. Devonshire House 
(Honndsditch) ; 2. BislK/psgate-street Without ; 3. Feel (Peel*court, Jobn*6trcet, 
Sinithfield); 4 RatclifTe ( Brook-street) ; 5. Southw'ark (Eedeross-atreet) ; 6. Westmin- 
ster (Peter’s-ctmrt, St. Martin’s-lane). llie first ^tablisbi^ was that In White RarU 
court, which was taken down in 1805. 

” The Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends Is held in London, opening always on a Wednesday 
in the hucr end of May, and continuing int^i the month of June, geaerally lasting about ten days or a 
fortiiiKht. Of course it is the most important event in their religions system, the most interesting 
Mason in their year. To this groat meeting the business of all thefr iesser sneetlngfl points, and 
18 here consummated. To it delegotea are 8 cnt fVcmi every quarter Of Yhe island ; by it eommittces 
are appointed to receive appeals against the deelsions of tofitor meetings, to cany eveiy objict 
which y deemed desirable, within their body or beyond it, into etfect; by it Parliament Is peUtioned } 

Uie Crown addressed} religious ministers are sanctioned in their tchemea of £ore^ travel, of 
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iobemei )E^tAi&«d]r^uiiS ftilodt am raedved and Appropriated for tbe proaeontUm of all 
tlieir Tlowa aa a sooietj, The Wj la their place of resort ; and the Yearly Meetinjr ia held In Devon* 
ahtre Hoaae. - 

“The minfrliug of plain eoata» broad hats, friendly abawla. and friendly bonmta, In tbeareat bnman 
stream that ever along the paf:i§ of the City, In that ndghbourboodi^ this season, becomcie 
very predominant. ' Bl^hopaffate Within and Bishopigate Without, iGlrec^huVch-street, HoundsditcV^ 
Liver]ml-Btreet» Old Broad-atreei, Son-street, almost every street of that district, fairly swarms with 
Friends. The Inna and private lodgings are ihll of them. Tbe White Hart and the Four Swans are 
fill of them. They have a at which they generally breakfast and dine. Bvery Friend’s 

house at this time has its guests; and many of the wealthy keep a sort of open house. 

At a Frienda' Meeting, the men are sitting all on one side by themselves, with their hats on, ana 
presenting a very dark and sombre moss; the women sitting together on the other, as light and attrac- 
tive. In the seats below the gallery are sitting many weighty friends, men and women, still apart ; and 
in the gallery a long row of preachers, male and female, ptfrhups twenty or thirty in number. You may 
safely count on a saoeOBaion of sermons or prayers. Men and women arise, one after another, and preach 
in a variety of styles, bat all peculiar to Friends. Suddenly a man-minister takes otf his hat, or a 
woman-minister takes off her bonnet; he or she drops quietly on the bass before them; at tbe sight 
tlie whole meeting rises, and remains on its feet while the minister enU^rs into ’ supplication.* Most 
singular, striking^ and picturesque are often the sermons you bear.** — WtUiam IlowiU, 


GREEK CKURCHES. 

G reek church, London Wall, tho^ first ecclesiastical structure erected by the 
Greek residents in London, was opened in 1850, on Sunday, Jan. 6, o.s., and in 
the Greek Kalendar, Chrls^as-day. The edifice is Byzantine (from Byzantium, the 
capital of the Lower Greek Empire), with Italian interior detiiils. The north front 
has three horse-shoe ardies fHiiged, and Byzantine columns, between whi(‘h are the 
entrance doorways ; and in the upper story is a similar arcade, containing three 
windows : above is tliis inscription, in Greek characters : 

** During the reign of the august Vicloria, who governs the great people of Britain, and diso other 
nations scattered over the earth, the Greeks sojouniing here erectec^thls Church to the Divine Saviour, 
ill veneration of the rights of Uioir fatliers.** 

Above is a pediment surmounted with a cross. In plan, the church is a cross of equal 
parts ; tbe ceiling Is domed in the centre : on the north and south sides are gallerieg, 
\\ ith fiower-ornamental fronts, and supported on decorated arches and pillars, with 
fine capitals, Tlie altar-screen has these panel pictures, painted in Russia ; the Annun- 
ciation ; the Virgin holding the infant Jesus ; Jesus sitting on a throne; and Si. John 
the Baptist. In a centre panel is inscribed, in Greek : 

** O liord, the strength of those who trust in Thee, uphold the Church which Thou hast redeemed 
with Thy pr^ous blood/* 

.Within the Iconostasis, or screen, is the altar in ** the holy place,” symbolic of the Holy 
of Holies in the Jewish ritual. A magnificent chandelier, with wax -lights, is sus- 
pended from the ceiling. The congregation stand during the whole service ; but there 
are seats made to' turn up, as in our cathedral stalls; and knobs are placed on tlic 
upper arms, to serve as rests. The ofiidating priest is richly robed, and attended by 
boys healing a wax- taper, each in a surplice with a blue cross on the back. UpiMi the 
high altar are {daced a large crucifix, candelabra vfitb lights, &e. At a portion of the 
Muss a curtain Is drawn before the fdtar, whilst the priest silently and alone prays for 
the sanctification of the Sacrament ; he then re-appears, bids peace to all the 
people,” and blesses them. The sermon is preached in the pulpit, tiie priest wearing 
a black robe and a black hat ; this is coYerod with the icuXvTrrpa, or veil, to indi- 
cate that the wearer is nnder the influence of the Gospel. The church al London 
Wall (designed by T. B. Owen, of Portsmouth), cost about 10,000/. ; yet the number 
of Greek residents at the date of its opening, in 1850, did not exceed 220. 

• Russian Embassy CH:APBL,Welbeck-stTeet, James Thomson, archit<ict,has some points 
of sperUl interest^ not only on account of being one of the only two places in the metro- 
polis devoted t5 lUvlhe service according to the Greek ritual, the other being in London 
Wail ; hut also in a class of architecture of which we have fewer examples than of 
most others. Tbe style is Byaantine, and the distinctive feature it aims to embody, is 
that of fimxamental expanse, as oontradiatinguished from the fiat ceilings of the Latin 
or p(finted roofii of Gothic churches. This is effected by means of arched ceilings 
throughout, tlia centre having a domical roof or cupola superimposed upon a polygonal 
tambour. The chapel consists of a parallelog^m the length is divided into throe 
ccHnpartments, of which two are devoted to the*ao<litorium,and the third, formed into 
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ftn apse, is limited to the sanctwn. TbU latter is raised and ajpppoached by 
circular steps, on eadi side of which is a «»all plat<brii|J^^^t^^ the whole 

beinsf enclosed wit)^ dwarf metal railing* Between tiSs^^nd |^e f* ereot«d ait 
ornamental screen l^bned of solid maooniy^ wUtr 

iSiivittg alabaster caps and bases t tM^ w&lle 6 n the one band it T 0 ^ 49 Hent 8 the veil of 
the temple, separating the bo^ of the chapel ftom the Holy of serves also 

as an loonostams, not for aeuipiur^ images, but they aia thse 

production of Kussian artist and represent the Saviour, t^e 'Wr^, St* IHebolas 
(ptitron saint of Bassla), St. Oeorge, and the arebang^ Oahriel and St. Hioliaeli ; and 
in the crowning panel of the screen is a picture of the Holy Supper^ after the eminent 
Bussian painter, Bruloff. The holy doors are carved and i^endidlj gilt, and inlaid 
with metals of different hue. They contain small heads of the Kvangellsts, and a 
picture of the Annunciation. The ftlding of these doors Is manned so that, when 
closed, they appear as an impassable barrier, which, at the propn^ time, the high pHest 
is able to unfold with ease, so as to give access to the altar. The whole of the paint* 
ings and screen are the gift of Basil GromoflT, a Rus^n gentleman of St. Peters* 
buig. Behind the screen doors is the customary curtain of damask silk, which, when 
drawn aside, displays the sacred altar and its insignia. The Russian mode of arorship 
being wholly a standing or kneeling service, there are no pews or stall seats providtrd. 
Tlie cupola is constructed of iron, and contains twelve lunettes five feet high ; fl ur 
have glass paintings, representing figures of the four great prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, and Ezekiel, and eight of the minor prophets ; above these, in mural painting, 
are heads of the twelve Apostles upon gold discs. 

A gil^band encircles the upper part of the cupola, on which is inscribed. In Sclavonic oharactors 
•• Turn Thee iiguin, tliou God of hvts ; look down from heaven; behold and visit this vine and the place 
of the vineyard which Thy right hand hath planted.*’ At the east end is a semicircular apse, having a 
vaulted ceiling, painted azure and studded with gold stars, which are embossed on the surface, gra- 
duating and coneentratingfi’om the base upwards to the a|)cx, where the monogram representing the 
name of Jehovah is placed. The littings of the apse consist of the altar table, ^within the hoJv doors ; 
the screen, or Iconostasis, corresi>onding to the veil of the Temple; and, behind the altar, a trlangidar 
pedostai of oak, titted with a bronze socket, to hold the seven-branch eandlcstick. To terminate the 
apse, a freestone areh, supported on black marble pillars, with carved capitals, contain.^ a stained glsss 
window, representing the Saviour, at whose feet, upon a verde autique marble slab, is inscribed, iu 
Greek characters: — “Come unto mo, oil ye that laboor and are heavy laden, and 1 will give you rest." 

A large niche on each side contains tables and small enshrined pictures thrmerlr belonging io churches 
at Ilomarsuiid, presented by the British Government. A credence or cupboard of oak, fashioned as a 
miniature ark, with sloping roof, contains the chalice, patens, and other holy vessels ascfl in the 
celebration of the Kueharist. Other pictures on the siae wall are St. Alexander Nevsky and St. 
Mary Magdalen ; the latter figure bearing the alabaster box of precious ointment. In advance of all 
are placed two elegant barriers of graceftil pattern and rich material, mounted on brass standards 161%. 
high, with crosslets carved and gilt ; upon them are painted, as medalHons, representations of tha 
baptism and HesurrecUon. 


JBWSr STNAGOGTTES. 

B e Vis marks, St. Mary Axe:; here is the Spanish and Portug^iese Synagogue, 
which occupies part of the site of the ancient house and gardens of the Bassets, 
then of the AblK>ts of Bury, or Burie’s Marks, corruptly Bevis Markes. 

DtTKa's- PLACE. — When the Jews returned to England, at the time of the Common 
wealth, most of the settlers beiug Portuguese, they built the first Synagogue in King* 
street, Duke’s place, in 1656; and in 1691, was built in Duke’s-place the first German 
Synagogue: 

New Stnagogitb, in Great St. Helen’s, Bishopagate, was built by Davies, in 1838. 
It is in rich Italian style, with an open Ic^gia of three arches resting upon Tuscan 
columns. The sides have Doric piers, and Corinthian columns above, behind which are 
ladies’ galleries, fronted with rich brasswork. There are no pews ; the centre fioor has 
a platform, and scats for the principal officers, with four large brass-gilt candelabra. 

At the south end is the Arh, a lofty scmicircalar-domcd recese, oooslsting of Xtaliaa l>orio pilasters, 
with verfie antico and porph}^ry shafts, and gilt capitals; and Corinthian Alumna, with sienna shafts, 
and ca{dtalB and entablature in white and gold. In the upper story the intereohimUs are filled with 
three arched windows of stained glass, arabesque pattern, oy Nixon ; the centre one having Jehovah, in 
Hebrew, and the Tables of the Law. The scmi-d<»me is decorated with gilded rosettes on an azure 
ground ; there are rich festoons of fruit and flowers between the capitals of the Corinthian columns, 
and ornaments on the frieze above, on which is inscribed in Hebrew, " Know In whose presence thou 
iiaailest ’’ ihe centre of the lower part is fitted up with recoises for Books of the Law, enclos^ wivb 
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, polished milliogiuur dopi^«iidp^]^ ^^ono^eled riojbi velvet oiivtai& fHnged with Mid: there are 
niittslve the Ark areof flae veined Italian marble, 

partly carpeted^; fiitiimlyrtImJUKiaitMliM panel; that^ the east contatofnff a 

pmyer for the Qni^ and Hoyal Family in Hebrew, ahd the other a onein fingliahVA^ve 

«he Ark ia a rich Am-painted wlndoiv, and a correapoodingr one, thooirh leas Bnlllant, at the north end. 
llie oelliDflr, whioh ill’ fla^ it deoorated with thirty cdffor^, each containlnar a Urae flower aperture mr 
▼emilattoiL 

l^is ^grd^tkilb ftad bden previoualj established about eighty years in Leadenhall* 
street^ difd tiiim known as the New Synagogue/^ 

Nww XJ^PSB. BBTAKSfOVE-STBSBT, was erected in 1861, for the con- 

renience and use of those members of the Jews of the Spanish and Portuguese 
congregations who reiBide at the west end of London ; Lett, architect. The 
general character of the building is Saracenic freely treated. The elevation to 
Bryanstone-street is composed of a centre and two wings ; the west whig being 
gabled* with eomicC supported by cut tresses, and the east rising as a tower and 
spire. The facade is built of parti-coloured bricks, with stone di^sings. The 
porch leads to a loggia or vestibule, from which branch off on either side Port 
land stone stairs leading to the ladies* galleries, as by the requirements of the Jewish 
ritual the sexes are separated during divine worship. The ** Synagogue ” itself is 
entered from this loggia, and affords accommodation on the ground-floor for 2-10 males. 

Tho interior of the Synagogue is divided into nave and side aiales, by light ornamental columns in 
two stages, the flrat supporting the ladies' gallery and the upper arches of a slig^it horseshoe form, above 
which is a clerestory with semicircular windows fllled in with stained glass. jBetwren the windows and 
over each column are ornamental brackets, from which spring arched ribs, dividing the ceiling into 
coffers, the centre of each of which is occupied by a flower communicating with ventilating apparatus. 

At the east end of the Synagogue an elJipticai recess or apex forms the sanctuary, which is#pproacIied 
by a flight of marble steps. The lower portion of the sanctuar/ is formed into closets, in which are 
deposited the sacred scrolls of tlie Law, the upper part being formed with windows filled with painted 
glass, having inscribed there, in Hebrew characters, the Ten Commandments, Ac. The ceiling of the 
sanctuary is formed in a domical shape, pierced with small star-shaped apertures, tilled in with diflerent 
coloured glass, which throw light on the scrolls of the law when the doors of the closet containing the 
same are thrown open. 

West London Synagooue, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, designed by D. 
Mocatta, was completed in 1850. It is square in plan, and consists of Ionic columns 
supporting tlie ladies* gallery, whence rise other columns, receiving semicircular 
arches, crowned by a hold comice and laiiteni-light. The Ark composes cleverly 
with the' semicircular arches, which hang as pendants before it, and complete the 
•’fourth side of the huilditig; the steps, platibrm, stylobate, and columns, are all of 
scagliola surmounted by a decorated entablature, which supports a niche-hcad, in which 
are placed the tablets of the Ten Commandments, surrounded and shadowed by the 
palm-leaf. 

There are in London other Synagogues : tho ehief one is the German, in Duke's-place, Houndsditoh, 

In tho midst of the Jewish pK»pu1ation. The Sabbath commences at sunset on Friday, when the Syiia- . 
gogue is opened ; and again at ten o'clock on Saturday mosning. The sin^ng, handed down from tho 
Temple service, and the chanting of the Law, said to be the manner in which it was revealed to Moses, 
are impressive. The Jews, and the offioers in attendance, arc most kind and polite to strangers. The 
interest of the visit is enhanced by procuring a Jewish prayer-book, with the Kngli^-h translation on tho 
opposite page. Strangers are reminded* not to take ofl their hats as tticy enter : it is an abomination 
to the Jews, who worship with their heads covered. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 

A mbassadors* chapels : Spanish Place Chapel is attended by the members 
of the Spanish Embassy ; Wartoick-street^ Golden -square, by the Bavarian 
Emh* 'isy (the former Chapel was destroyed in the Riots of 1780); Duke^street^ 
Linooln*s-inn- fields, by the Biu*dinian ; uiul lAUle Oeorge-street^ King-street, Portman- 
equare, hjr the French. Celebrated foreign preachers are occasionally heard here, chiefly 
in Lent. 

Batabian CHAFEli^ Warwick-strcct, Regent-street, has an altar-piece, occupying 
the whole space of the end of the chapel, with four Corinthian columns, six pilasters, and 
sub-pUastera rumiing the whole height. In the centre is a large sculptured tiihlet, 14 
feet high and 7 feet wide, representing the Virgin Mai^, and cherubim, by Carew, 
Kghted from above. 
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St, ChBOBaB^s CstmcB, St. Ooorg^M fidiag the eairlem ot 

BeOaem Hospital, is built the aiW' of J^tsof 

it is the liur|tet Roman Caihdiie Chnrdi ercietedr in Ri!iglil|i9(4|m th# 
iratioii ; and with tlb qnaint cocnTSutionql bmldings (jpAoM bQ9iq| t«^K|ooMfe 
convent <br Sisters of Mercy) at the north end, was desIgjwd-ftf^J^ 
church is a high example of Roman Catholic symbdie detaHs t Vm |pli0 
style (imp. Rdward III.), is omciform in {Oj^ and coiM aad^Mea, 

diancd, and two chapelg ; and a tower, at ..the wM^B4^W«te4 by a 

rich hexagonal spire, 320 feet faigh^ ' ■ . ' .a 

The church Is about 235 feet in length, andtiin eUa tWOpemW 
some ailed with stained glass, by WaOei, of Kewcaatki ^e. gmt 

Kart of Shrewsbury, and represents the root of lessee oT genealo^ Of OW Miw* TbO Jtt|p Wiaww 
over the principal entrauee, in the great tower, has agores of St. OewfOiM Mwhsefc ^ war «im^ 
There is no clerestory, but each roof is gabled; slender pSIars and airim Arim Ota JUWO and sm 
aisles, in which are confessionals ; and between tho nave and chaiwel Is a dm^ •SP®4?®®9 ^ 

rood-loft, with a crucias of Belgian aAeenth-ceniury work, and Images of the Vlllito OW Sk dann, 
nearly li/e^slze, and coloured. The chancel Is paiielled with oa)i^ cromted 9mm roi^ SWf* 

tuary ; the hl^ altar has bas-reliefs of the XransaguratloiL Bmttrn^cm»ana.dfOm 
is richly dight and painted, the metal doors brtng eliased and gtti, and ataattiS with largo cmtal^ 
Behind the altar is an claborately-canred stone reredos, wlUt nicm wkh and 

the ^nts Peter and Paul. The high altar furniture li wm supm 004 mlkwidve ; ehaqcel U doorw 
with encaustic tiles ; and the chapels are superbly decorated in gold and colour. In the hafwteiy is 
an octagonal stone font, with sculpture and 0othio panelling. Outside^ the ehurph, between two con- 
fessionals, is a Perpendicular chantry to the late Hon.KdmnndPetre, for the repOM of whose soul Mass 
is offered herein doily; this being the first foundation for the support of the church. ** The Adorable 
Presence is day and night in tho <^prt of the Blessed Sacrament. Look for the redlight ; it b there. 

St. George’s was opened with great pomp, July 4y 1848^ and wiwi the scene of the 
solemn enthionization of Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop of Westminster, Dec. 6, 1850. 
The cost^f this church to July, 1848, had been 88,000/. Hie number of persons attend- 
ing this church is stated at from 12,000 to 13,000 persons. 

Immacitlats Conception Chitbch, Farm-street, Berkeli^-square^ derigned by 
Scoles, and built at the expense of Jesuits, is the first ever ponsessed by the Order in 
London : it was opened 1849. The style is the Decorated, the south front much resem- 
bling that of Beauvais Cathedra}. The altar and organ-loft windows are filled with 
brilliant stained glass : the rose in the latter Is very elegant ; and each of the 22 fiunk 
windows has different tracery. The interior is large and lofty, and has no aisles or 
rood-screen : the high altar, designed by A, W. Pugin, cost about 1000/,, and was 
presented by Miss Monica Tempest, of Broughton Hall, Yorkshire ; and her brother. 
Sir Charles Tempest, presented the Missal, which cost about 50/. ** Confraternities of ' 

the Bona Mors of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and of the Immacnlate Heart of Mary, 
are established in this church.” The services are performed by Jesuits. 

“ Homan Catholic churches seem to be distinguished from those of the uatiooal flUth, at present, 
only by tlic occupation of niches that in the latter would be left vacant. It is remarkable, however, that 
I hey ail seem to affect tho style of one period, vi*., the first half of tl*s fourteenth century, their 
designens apparently disdaining the representation of either an immature or a declining form of art; 
but fixing always on the iuUy developed UoOde, Just at the turning point of Us csreer/'-^CbmpemiUm to 
ihjt Almanac, Ibol. 

St. .Iohn of JEitusALKK, Gre.'it Ormond-street, was generously founded by Sir 
Geijrge Bowyer, Hart., M.P., and built from the desigtisof Goldie. The facade of the 
exterior, of Portland stone, is of two order^, Ionic and Corintbian t upon the upper 
cornice is inscribed : 

'*Servi: Dominorum: Paupenim: Infirmommt** • 
and on the low^er are the following words f 

” Ecclerta ; S : MBit ; ord ; S : Johan : Hierosol 

In the pediment is the cross of the Order of St. John \ and the liotipcffial w rown and 
shield adorn tho wriridow, which forms a feature in the upper (MeVi-itankid by two 
sculptured wreaths. Tlie principal entrance doorway is surmounted by a marble 
tablet, on which is cotnmemorated, in an inscription, the fact of the fimudation. 
Tile church within presents a parallelogram. Slight recesses stand in the place ot 
tratisepts, and beyond them is the choir for the religious of the a^f^dBitig Convent and 
Hospital, whilst between rises the cupola above the ceiling of tfane chorcb. An elaborate 
cornice runs round the church below tho ceiling, and rests on pilasters of the CwlnthSan 
order, all formed of polished red marble^ with marble bases and pltntbs. At ib« upper 
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0HUBCS3S8 AND CHjfPELB—BOMAN OATHOLIO. 

«n(] <(f the Neve a doorway givoa acooBs to the ^ospitalj and above it, carried on carved 
jKtdoa opening into the lowest ward for the 

use of of ^ JSwf^U of coioured in a fret patteriu 

A . marble flo^ abovathe nf»'.e le^ asm this upper floor p 

«mtmly eom|k>^ Hie high altar is placed beneath a marble canopy, 

under a the Aame materials, the most frequent decoration being 

the jpotni^, in white, inlaid in the brown veined maMble ; it 

stands of the dome, and is surmounted by a baldachino 

of maihtea.oj^fvil^ with a panelled ceiling of wofid. Two side altars, both 

ancient, stand on^^Mther side in the small transeptal receives. The nuns’ choir, behind 
the high altsTi is SopiAg^ by marble scrolls, and is fitted up on three ludes with stalls, 
and i^aid crassoa ' the Order of St. John, all polished. The front bears the arms 
of the foiond^, who hiuai presented this church to the Hospital. Against the extreme 
end wall of the chnrdi is a large tribune, carried on stone brackets, with a gilt lattice 
fronts &T the OtgtOu The whole of the interior is decorated with gilding*and colour. 

XVAXiasr (St. PstA’s) Church, Hatbsm-wall ; architect, J. M. Bryson. The walls 
are of grey stpSric briclcs. ^ The trifbrinm arches are supported by York stone columns, 
of the Ionic order, in tihe Botnan Basilica style, and is the only church of the same 
style in the kingdoYO. Th^Te are two side aisles, a Nave and a Chanocl : in the latter 
are statues of the four JBVRngelists. There are two galleries, one over each of the side 
aisles (as triforia), with access by stone stairs. Under the Chancel is a subterraneous 
church, or crypt, capable of bolding 200 persons. The ceilings are flat, in panels, 
which will eventually be painted, as also will be the walls. There will be a tower at 
the soutli*west end of the church, carried up to a height qtf 100 feet, wdiero will %e hung 
a bell weighing four tons. The Iiigh altar has four .j^blished black and gold marble 
columns, sending on pedestals, with white marble caps and bases of the Composite 
onler, surmounted with a cornice wreath, croam canopy, and cross, which will be gilt. 
The tabernacle and steps of the high altar are of different coloured marbles, all of 
which have been obtained from Italy. The body of the church is lighted by clerestory 
windows, in each of which is a design lu the shape of a cross, made of iron and wood. 
The chancel is lighted 6y windows of a similar design. The chiirv^h is planned to hold 
3100 persons. The ftinds have been collected abroad by the priests connected with the 
church. It was opened in 1803. 

* St. John thb Evangelist’s, Duncan-terrace, Islington, was opened in 1813. It 
was designed by Scoles, in the Anglo-Norman style, and has an eastern gable, flanked 
by two spires, each 130 feet high. The church itself is a large structure. Basilican in 
plan, very lofty and effective in composition ; its aisles are narrow, set off* for chapels 
and special altars. In one of these is the firesco, painted by Annitage, against the ex- 
ternal wall of the church. 

*'Tbe flgores are Ufe-sisei the subfec^St. Fronoia of Assisi, in 1210, receiving the approval of Pope 
Innocent the Third to the Rule of the Order of the Frntres Miiiorcs, or FrunciscaiiH, as they are now 
callod. Their fooudsr stands, his head humbly bent, his hands held toerether before (ho enthroiuxl 
Pope, who reads artlelelwaitiGle the Rulc of the Order. A monk on oath ^hlo of ihc saint kneels, aa 
do others behind him. The Pope is 8Uppt>rte<i by a cardinal on (‘ach side, seated all s]>lcHdidly dressed. 
Attendants stand behind the throne. The scene , is an open-side l hall in the Capitol, where (he Poihs 
is presumed to have lived at the period in question. Throu/rli (he arcade we look over Rome and its 
rnjns as in the thirteenth century, lollovviiig that sound rule of Art whicli demands chariu-ter every- 
where, Mr. Annitagci has given a portrait- like ebaraeder to his heads, which in the broad style he follows 
iiidivj dualizes each, figure and face, and gives a striking look of trutl# to the whole. The expressions 
are effective, witl^ut anything of the theatre; the design, largo and simple in composition, suits the 
aahject and tlieihaterial perfectly.*'-— 

In t* apse of the church is the fresco representing Christ and the Apostles. In the 
semi-dome the last is u fresci> representing Gixi the Father with the Angels, &c., 

X>aitited by Aglio about 1844. Under the chancel is a crypt, or mortuary chapel : 
and atQoiuing IS a spacious cemetery. This church has a Holy Guild attached; the 
Rev. Frederic Onkeley officiates. 

St* M[ABY*a, llfoorflelds, oomor of East-street, Fiusbury-circus, opened in 1820, bos 
an embollisbed, mirance facade, in the pediment of which arc sculptured two figures 
kneeling at the Cross. The Interior is veiy supcffb : it was re-decorated throughout by 
Charles Rucku^^. in lB5a 
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It to ^fld«d tnuimirMl;, by » wrlw of coiiniikBai, into • «B»cl(Rto Kw« wd ibto ttotos, the eeWng of 
the fbnner bring elHpOml ind the totter flat» eSd the totter tritthtoted et^ wMerD wds to atoovee. 
which fonn ndnoir iltatt- Over the high alter la a seml-^llptical domei lUJEWorted by lix ftut^ colnRmea 
which have ^Ided oapiMe, modelled irom the exanq»le of m Bumumeiit m 

' imrfece of this eemi-oome is emb^ishcd by tUrtm oaken naaelig wUdi are filled. .«dtb foHage and 
ffuit and flowers, in admirable imitation or relien. Behind &ie aeml^dome,. oaa emrM 
is the extreme terrofuation of the churoh. and iorain the back of Oie Ikigh altar» Ingwjloiishr lighted 
from the roof, le a magnificent Large painting of ^e Crociilxion, which ptodaceb tfl^Mldld etwci,^ In 
the centre of the ceiling of theKavolsa large patntiiw Sn fresco, renreientbg ihfl Aaram of the 
Virgin Moiy, attended by the heavenly choir, and the Poor Evanraitini; and 6» jach al^ of spring- 
ing of the arched ceiling are <Aloiig panels painted with fignrae m bas-Nfliof of the Kattvlty, the Adora* 
lion of the Magi, the Infant Savioar, fto. ^ 

The ceilings of the aisles are divided into varkms mnnartmenhi, painted hgWiilId, to 
monlded panels and enrichments in plaster, on a deep gbla groond. The eerfea or colusms, with wetr 
snrmoun^g entablature, arc proftisely decorated, thoirbai^ being to Imitate white and th«r ahaire 
sienna marble. The capitals, together with the doatals of the comice, are gilded. The moulded por- 
tion of the entablature is reUeved wiUi white, green, red, and hli^ picked in with deep mown, and the 
front of the corona is painted to resemble rouge royale marble. The general sur&oes ofthe walle^^ve 
the surbase mouldings are of a lavender tint, and imdemeath the cornice around the windows is a 
ornamented iK^rdcr. The lower portions of the altar are very richly decorated^ Hiefr ptlasteis having 
enriched silver ornaments on tneir faces, picked out with brilliant colonrs on asdld gilt ground, and 
the base and back of the altar under the large piotare of the Crucifixion, to which we have previously 
adverted, is formed in imitation of various kinda of marble. 


Tbo sacramental plate was presented by Pope Ho# VII. Carl Maria ren Weber 
was bnried in tbe vaults of this chapel^ Jane 21, 1826; bn^bis remains have since been 
removed to the Catholic churchyard in the Friederichsiadt, Dresden. 


St. Monica^s is in connexion with the Irish Augustinian Monastery, in Hoxton-* 
square. It is a curious fact that the old house inhabited by tbe Fathers was formerly 
a favourite place of resort of King Charles II., who bad a house not far distant, between 
which dnd the house in question a subterranean passage oommunicated. Some traces 
of the passage are still discernible. 

Oratoby or St. Phimp Nbbi, King William-street^ Strand, was originally an 
Assembly Room : here the Rev. F. W. Faber, author of the Chermell Water Lil^^ and 
other poems, preached (in 1850) to a large and deeply-moved audience. About thirteen 
years ago, a Koman Catholic builder purchased a plot of ground, three acres, besicle 
the church of the Holy Trinity at Brompton, and here commenced buildings for 
the future residence and church of the Oratorian Fathers. 


*"1710 Roman Catholic population in the pariah, or mission, ander tbe spiritual ^lireotlon of the 
Fathors of the Oratory, now comprises between 7000 and 8000 souls. Tbe average attendance at Mass 
on Sundays is about SfKK), and the average number of communions for two yoam has beeu about 4l>,(J{po 
annually. In tbe schools attached are 1000 pupUs." — Tablet, 1865. » 

OuB Lady's, Grove-end-road, St. John's Wood, designed by Scoles, 1834, was 
built and endowed by two ladies, the Misses Gallini. The site formerly belonged to 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem (whence St. John's Wood), whose predecessors, 
the Knights Templar, held the same estate, and built the Temple Church, the proto- 
type \>f the present cross church,^ which is Early Pointed, thirteenth century. The 
western front, with its three gables and crosses, Catherine-wheel and lancet windows, 
and pinnacled turrets, is a line composition. The gables of the north and south fronts 
are surmounted with canopied niches, containing sculptured groups of tbe Madonna 
and Child ; and the east front has a large window filled with stained glass. The in- 
terior has acutely-arched and riclily-bosscd roofs, springing froni slender shafts j and 
the high pltar is backed by a rich open screen. In the schools are educated and 
clothed, gratuitously, threejiundred poor children. 

St. Patbick'b, Sutton-street, Soho, is much frequented by the po(W Catholic popu- 
lation of St. Giles’s. The festival of St. Patrick (March 17) is observed here as' a 
double of the first class, with High Mass. 

Saudiniak Chafed (the). Duke-street, LIncoln's-inn-flelds, is the oldest foundation 
of the metropolitan places of worship now in the hands of the Homan Catholics of 
London. It was built in tbe year before Charles I. was beheaded s that is, in 1648, just at 
tbe dose of the Great Rebellion, and the practical commencement of Oliver Cromwell’s 
rule. Dunrig the existence of the pen^ laws, tbe only entrance to the chapd was 
through the Sardinian ambassador's house, in Lincoln's-inn-flelds. 'I^e Bbts of 1780 
commenced with the partial demolition of this building: the mob especially 
savage in attoidcing it being the mother-chapel, the oldoit in London, and at that 
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time the resort of all the leadiiig Boman Catholics* In derision of their worship^ a 
cat was dl!i^(ued in the miniatuig Vestments of a priest^ an imitat^e host or wafer was 
placed in ttrpaMy an4 thus It was bung to the lamp-post of thevhapel* The edifice 
was rebnilt after the Biots, and was enlargedbby adding to it at tSe west end the Ai^* 
bassador’s stables. It . has some painted glass, a finely *toned organ, and splendid 
chnrch-plate, used only on solemn festivals : the altar^fumitore was presented by the 
l ite King of Sardinie, and coat 1000 gaineas; and the painting over the altar, **Tbe 
Taking do^ the is at 700/. The dioir was ibrmerly maintained 

at a great e%easei though on Whitsunday, during Dr. Baldaooni^s chirf chaplainoy, 
Halibran, Persian!, X^bh^ Bnbini, and the prindpals of the Italian Opera 

mrcbestra, gave their aid gratuitously. The choir is now scarcely above mediocrity ; 
but the services are conducted with great solemnity. All-Saints* day (Nov. 1) is one 
of the best in the year on which to witness the splendour of the worship. About 
thirty years ago the district of the chapel extended to Islington, and the congregation 
numWed about 12,000 souls. This dbtrict has been^much diminished hf the building 
of oth^ chapels; hut the Sardinian epugregation is very large. There are four 
resident priests, one expressly for the Ilians. The Savoyard organ-boys much 
resort here. 

SPA17XSH Chapbi., Spanlsh-place, Manchester-square, was built ia 1797, by Joseph 
Bonomi, aud enlarged in 1846, when a picturesque campanile, 70 feet high, was added 
by C. Parker : its interior is a Lady Chapel, and forms a second south aisle. The 
chapel is lighted from the roof with a most captivating effect of architectural chiaro- 
scuro, and is divided by Corinthian columns. ^ 

CITV WALLS AND GA^ES. 

T he small space within the Walls of old London has been described as almost exactly 
of the same shape and the same area as Hyde Park. It was, in fact, iidun, or Celtic 
hill -fortress, formed by Tower-hill, Comhill, and Ludgate-bill ; and effectually protected 
by the Thames on the south, the Fleet on the west, the groat fen of Moorfields and 
Finsbury on the north, and by the Houndsditch and the Tower on the east. — Taylor's 
Words and Places. 

The City Wall is believed to have been a work of the later Roman period, %vhcn 
^London was not uiifiequently exposed to hostile attacks. Its direct course was as 
• follows ; — Beginning at a fort on part of the site of the present Tower of London, the 
line was continued by the Minories, between Poor Jury -lane and the Vineyard (where 
now is Vine-street), to Ald^gate. Thenco, forming a curve to the north-west, between 
Shoemaker-row, Bevis-marks, and Houndsditch, it abutted on Bishop* s-gate, from 
which it extended nearly in a straight line, through Bishopsgate churchyard, and behind 
Betblem Hospital and Fore-street, to CHpple-gaie. At a short dii-tance further, it 
turned pputhwtud, by the back of Hart-street ancTCripplegate churchyard ; and thence, 
continuing between Monk well-street and Castle-street, led by the back of Barber- 
Surgeons' Hall and Noble-street to Dolpliin -court, opposite Oat-lane, where, turning 
westerly, it approached Alders* -gate. Proceeding hence, towards tho south-u est, it 
curved along the back of St. Botolph'sn churchyard, Christ's Hospital, and Old New- 
•gate, from which it continued southward to Lnd-gate, passing at the back of the 
College of Physicians, Warwick- square. Stationers' Hall, and the London Coffee-house, 
on Ludgate*hill* From Ludgatc it proceeded westerly by C(x?k-court to Little Bridge- 
• street, whare, turning south, it skirted the Fleet-Brook to the Tlunnes, near which it 
was guarded by another fort. Tho circuit of the whole line, according to Stow, was 
two miles mid one furlong nearly. Another wall, defended by towers, extended tlie 
whole distance along the banks of tho Thames between tho two forts. The walls were 
defended by strong towers aud bastions ; the remains of three of which, of lioinau 
masonry, were, in Maitland's time, to be seen in the vicinity, of Houndsditch and 
Aidgate. The height of tho perfect wall is considered to have been 22 feet, and that 
of the towers 40 feet. 

The following course of the Wall is shown in a plan drawn by order of the Corpo- 
ration of London, to ascertain the extent of the Great Fire, and now preserved in tiio 
ComptrollcrVOtB6^, OoUdball. It may be distinctly traced as the southern booinlury 
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of the cliurchyari of St. Botolph^ at the bwA of Btdl^d-Mooth^efcreot* JSei^ it i>ro* 
eiH^ded doe east, acroM A1dersgate*8treet» to A3def«|gate^ it CKwa^ijed, ^ fli® «a»*® 

direction perhaps, almt 200 feet, where it formed an angle* and had a ^tion* 

H then went rather to the north*norih-eest of Falcon^nara, eWtward 'ot Oaitie-^eet* 
where it is now standing, externally Inoorporated with the, waHe of the houses (a semi- 
circular tower was uncovered in the rear of No. 27, in the year 136&); thence it 
proceeds, and exhibits large remains in the churchyard of St. QiWai CWpplegate. 

Ttie Jatt<*r, including a bastion, are the most perfect relics. Th® hoso cif the Wall Is composed of 
small rough flints, to the height of one foot six inches, resling on a fine loam, imon Whieh are plaoca 
four feet six inches of rough Kentish ragstone (the green saodstoiie of geolmtts), Wim pwee» of 
ferruginous sandstone irre^larly interposed. Then come two courses of hnek^ each measuring 
eighteen inctics by twelve, and one and three-quarters thick, on which is laid more Of the ragstone Jor 
two feet six inches ; again a doable course of tiles, and above that one (hot six inches of the ragstone. 
Total existing height, nineteen feet seven inches. It is nine feet six Inches in width at the bas^ anJ 
two feet at the top!'* — W, D. Santl, 

Mr. Koftcli Smith hag shown that the area and dlinensiona of the Roman city may 
be conjectiirfllly inappeci out from the masses of masoniy fonidug portions of its 
bo«iulHrie.s and many of which have come to li^ht In the progress of Cjity improvements* 

The position of the Gates, besides in tefveiung remains, enaVes us to trace the course 
* of the W^'aH on the western, northern, and eastern sides of Lrnidon* Mr* Roach Smith 
shows that it runs in a straight line iVom the Tower to Aldgaie^ where, making an 
angle, it takes again tlie straight line to Bishopsgate; footti Biihcpaigate it runs east- 
ward to St. Giles’s churcliyard, where it turns to the south as far as Falcon-square^ 
and at this point pursues a westerly direction by Aldersg&te, running under Christas 
Hospital towards Giltspur-strcct, near which it forms an angle, and proceeds directly 
Hoiitii by Ludgate towards the Thames. From Ludgate^ however, it did not take a 
iliiei't Hue toxvards the river, but traversed the ground now occupied by The Timee 
offices, and from this spot diverged towards St. AndrewVhill* Excavations in Upper 
Tliauies-street liavc brought to light a portion of it nine foet below tbe level of the 
present street, at the foot of Lambeth-hill. Hence it continued as for as Queenbithe; 
and it is curifjus to observe, that though this x>ortion of the wall bad disappeared fVom 
alxivc the surface as early as the days of Fitsstepben, many of the large stones which 
formeJ its lower part were found to be sculptured and ornamented with mouldings, 
denoting their use in the friezes or entablatures of edifices at some period antecedent 
to its cf)nstruction. Excavations have also proved that within the area thus enclosed ' 
most of tlie streets of the present day run upon the ruins of Roman houses, and ** wo , 
may sately conclude that the streets and buildings of the Roman city, if not quite so 
dense and continuous as those of the modem city, left but little space throiigbout the 
entire area unoccupied, except a portion of the district between Lotfabury and IMnce's- 
street, and Lundon-wall, and the ground adjoining the wall from Moorgate-street 
towards Bishopsgate.'* 

Mr. •Tito, tlie architect of the Royal Exchange, in 1852, unearthed a beautiful 
tessellated pavement under Gresham House, in Old Broad-street | and next, in Trinity* 
septare, Tower-hlH, a portion of the ancient wall still existed above ground, which, 
tlioiigli not Roman, wm supposed to rest on Roman foundations* In IMl, the 
JJluckwall Railway, much further north, than this point, cut through Roman remains 
of the great wall ; but it w^as not until the autumn of 1864 that fhrtber ti'attes 
were found, Tiien, in some large works in Cooper's*row, was discovered a very' 
extensive fragment of a J^ormnn wall, with narrow slits for arciM^rs fo shoot their 
arrows. This fragment was 110 feet long, and in height, from tha bottom ef the^ 
foundation to the top of the i^rapet, 41 feet. All the foundations, and a oonsiderable 
portion of the lower wall, were undoubtedly Roman, built of square In regular 

tourses, with bonding-courses of Roman brick of intense hardnesib 
cement, as hard as any red earthenware; and was, as was always the caim indtti the 
Roman, more of what we should call a tile, being I foot square and l|in* tlikk. The 
mortar between tbe bricks was nearly as thick as the bricks thejoisdves, gnd abound- 
ing in ;>ortions of pounded brick. The exact place of these mnains Mir. Tite .has 
shown in an ancient plan of London in the reign of Ktisal^h, when the weRi and 
gates were in existence. Undoubted Roman remains of these Walls are v\z^ 

Camomile-street (found by Dr. Woodward, in 1707) ; the street still csdied Xiondon* 
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wall when Bethlem Hospital was taken down) ; and near 

- pointi out that there ooutd have been no walls at the time when 

Suetdbitii aittlidpi^ Licmdbn, a.]>. 61. Some Norman historlansAefer the walls to a 
period as late -as the Empress Helena ; bat Mr. 'j^ite’g opinion seems to bo that they datec^ 
about the second . ^tttry^^ The distinctly Norman work above this level 

Mr. Ti^ attribn^ to the troubled times ot King John, when the associated Barona 
arrived at Aldgate^ in 1216, the Sunday before Ascension Day, and entered the City 
wliile the inbamtaiits were at Divine service. After this, the walls being in a ruinous 
state, they restored. them, using the materials of the Jews’ houses existing in the neigh- 
bourhood, and then destroyed to build up the defences, which, as chroniclers relate, 
were in a subsequent r^gn in a high state of excellence. In 1257, Henry 111. caused 
the whole of the walls pf the City to be repaired at the common charge. In 1282 
and 1810, the walls were again repaired; and, in 1477, the patriotic Mayor, Ralph 
Joscelyne, completely restored all the walls, gates, and towers, in which w’ork he was 
assisted by theOipcers’ and other companies, and by Sir John Crosby. Tlie gold- 
smiths," says Stow, repaired from Cripplegate towards Aldersgate, and there the 
work ceased." Tlie total area inclosed by the Walls which still constitute the City 
of London" it only about 880 acres. — JProe. Soe, Antiq, 

Mr. W. H. Bla<^, V.S«A.»Jin describing the primitive site of Roman London, cites 
Roman authors, as Tacitus and Antoninus, to prove that Londinium was not a colonia, 
but an oppid^m, surrounded by walls, for the protection of its commerce and trade, 
and having a treasurer* He entirely refutes the opinions to prove that primitive 
London was situate upon the south side of the Thames, by showing that the whole of that 
low ground was covered by a lake, which extended from the high ground of Greenwich, 
Camberwell, Brixton, and so on to Lambeth ; and be iscoiJhimied in this opinion by the 
direction of the principal streets, which all converge to a centre on the north side. 
Fi*om the measures he has taken, in his opinion the primitive site of Lond(m w'as between 
Walbrook on the east, and Fleet River on the west. The nortli >vall, he believes, ran from 
Aldersgate, through l 4 id*:lane, to the Walbrook, and from Doctors’ Commons to the same 
brook, through Old Flsb-street, on the south. The discovery of several pieces of old 
Roman wall on the line confirms this view. The forum, or market-place, would bo in 
Cheap^ frotfi which the principal roads diverged. The commerce of the city increasing, 
it necessitated the enlarging of the city, and wo find many of the streets \rere altereil, 
as for instance. Broad-street used to be the way to Bishopsgate, which was changed for 
Thrcadneedle-strect; and a new street was formed from Cheapside to Aldgate. 

In the Sutherland View, 1543, and in Tapperell and Innes’s largo Map, tlie Great 
Wall is seen entire, with its embrasures, its large and lofty gates, and intervening 
towers. The^ gat^ are minutely described by Stow. Clmmberlayne, in his Mapnee 
JBritanict Notitia, 1726, says : "Most of the gates of that old Wall still remain : those 
which were burnt down at Ludgate and Newgate %re rebuilt with great soliditj and 
magnificence; and those which escaped, asAl^rsgatc, Cripplegate, Moorgate, Aldgate, 
are kept in good repair, and are shut up at every night, with great diligence and a 
Buf^cient watch, at ten o^clock ; none being suffered to go in or out without examina- 
tion. Most of these gates are of good arohitecture, and adorned with statues of some 
of our king^and qoeeus; nsistlmt, like wis^/cal led Temple Jkir, in Fleet-street, near the 
Middle Temple Gate." The Gates, except the latter, were taken down 17C0-t;2 :* a statue 
of Queen EUxafaeth, from Ludgate, is now plaee<l on the outer wall of the church of St. 
Dunstaii-ii^^^^.'firest ; and the statues of Lad and liis sons, from the same gate, are in 
tlie grounds'lir^*l>UQstan’s Villa, Regent’s Park (the Marquis of Hertford’s). These 
statue w^;.i^ppdl^ Flaxman to have preserved the likeness of the originals, as 
copies, or liberal restorations, of the actual figures. (Aitshcr’s Vestiges of Old 

London^ pa^ iv., with six views.) Four of the figures from New-gate are in the south 
front of the present prison of that name. 

The City of l^ndon, prOTerlj so onllod, consists of that part anciently «*iihin the Walls, together 
with that termed which immediately surroanded them. The Liberties are eneompassed 

by the I4»e qf tbs boandary between them and the county of Hiliddlcsex : and marked by 

tM Mart, ^irmeriy ooasUted of posts and chains, but ore now denoted by lofty stone obelisks, 

bearing ths "City jKrms. which tnay bo seen, eastward, in Whitochapei, the Minories, and Uishopsgatc- 
s'lTOst; northwom, fa GoswoU-streot, at the end df Fan-alley, and in St. Johii's-stroot; and westward. 
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at Middlebrow, Holbom i while at the western end of Fleet-street the bonndaiy Is the stone gateway 
called Temple Har.— <?. J, Aun^ier, 

See also a Comparative Plan of that part of the City of London which was destroyed by the (ircat 
Fire in I6<i6, and its leered eon di lion In 1849, hv f raucis Wluahaw»C.&«i wherein old London is shown 
by strong lines, and modern Loudon by dotted ^ines. 

cl:erkbnwjsll, 

A LARGE parish north-east of High Holborn, and named from a well around which 
the parish clerks, or clerk en, were wont to assemble to uot Scripture plays- The 
whole district was originally a village, which grew up around the priory of St- John 
of Jernsaleni, north, and the Nunnery of St- Mary, south, of what is now Clerkenwell- 
gr<;cn. It was then a succession of gentle pastures and slopes, with the ** Hiver of 
Wells,^' or “ Fleet,** flowing between two hills on its western border : and its rural 
character is kept in mind by its Coppice and Wilderness rows, Safl^n-hill, Vineyard- 
gardens, Field-lane, Clerkenwell-grcen, and Cow-cross; whilst l^irnm ill-street recals 
the ** noise of the water-wheels** mentioned by Fitzstephen in 1190- In tbe Suther- 
land View of London, 1543, we see St- Jol/a*s with a lofty empire, with trees extending 
to St- Bartholomew’s, Smithfleld ; and westward the village green and St. James’s 
Church, formerly of St. Mary’s Nunnery, and then just made parochial- The nave, 
aisles, and bell-tower of St. John’s were, however, pulled ^(lown to supply materials for 
building the proud Protector Somerset’s palace- Aggas’s map, in 1563, shows us a 
few houses bounded on three sides by little else than flelds. By 1617, however, a 
number of fine houses had been built in the district, and were inhabited by persons of 
note. Hence to the vilbige of Islington lay through green fields and country paths ; 
and so lately as 1780, “pers^ms walking from the City to Islington in the evening, 
waited near the end of St- John’s-street, in what is now termed Northampton -street 
(hut was then a rural avenue planted with trees, called Wood’s Close), until a sufii- 
cient party had collected, who were then escorted by an armed patrol-” (Storer and 
Cromwell’s ClerkenwelL) The whole locality is covered with crowded streets. Here 
is still a large house, once the town residence of the Northampton family ; the garden- 
ground is now Northainpton-square j and Compton, Percival, Spencer, Wynyatt, and 
Ashby streets are named from the titles of the Marquis of Nortliampton, the principal 
ground-landlord of the district. 

Passing to olden Clerkenwell, the Priory-gate of St. John has .been transformed 
into a tavern ; and the Square, once part of the Priory precincts, and afterwards the 
residence of the titled and wealthy, is now mostly tenanted by watchmakers and 
jewellers; in this Square died Bishop Barnet* Jerusalem jiassage leads toAylesbury- 
street, between which and St- John’s Church stood the town-house of the Earl of 
Aylesbury, in the reign of Charles II. At the corner of Jerusalem-passage and Ayles- 
bury-street, Thomas Britton, the '' musical small coal-man,** held his music meetings 
from 1678 to 1714, in a low and narrow room over the ooal-shop, to which all the 
fasliion of the age flcxrkcd; Britton himself playing in the orchestra the viol-di-gumba. 
In Woodbridge-street, branching from Aylesbury -street, was the celebrated Red Bull 
Theatre, conjectured to have been originally an iun-yard, used for performances late in 
the reign of Queen Ji^lizabeth, and whers the King’s Players under Killigrew act . d 
until they removed to Drury-lane. At the Red Bull, women first acted on the 
English stage ; its site is probably now occupied by part of a distillery- St. James’s 
Church was rebnilt in 1788 as we now see it. The Nunnery Close became Clerk en- 
wcll-closc, on the east side of which was Newcastle House, built by tbe Earl of New- 
castle, and wdiere the eccentric literary Duchess Margaret held a sort of acailemic 
court for many years after the Restoration. ** Of all the riders of Pegasus,” says 
Walpole, " there have not been a more fantastic couple than his Grace and his faithful 
Duchess, who was never off her pillion.** Pepys notes a visit of Charles 11. to her 
Grace at Newcastle House, in April, 1667. 

Another eccentric inhabitant of Newcaatle House was Klizabetb I>adlieM of Albemarle, and after- 
wards of Montague. She was married in 1069 to Chrfatopher JMonck, second Puke of Albemarle, then 
a youth of 16, whom her inordinate pride drove to the bottle and other dhwipation. After bia death, in 
1698, at Jamaica, the Duchess, whose vast estote so inflated her vanity aa to produce mental aberration, 
resolved never again to give her hand to any but a sovereign prince. She hod many auitors: but true 
to her resolution, she r^ect^ tturr* <U1, until italph Montague, third Lord and first Puke of that name. 
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the (^maueet hy eouning her u« Kmperor qf Chimft s and the anecdote haa been drainailfied by 
Colley CUbber, in his comedy of “ The IlouUle OaUant, or Lady'a Cure/* Lord 'Montague maxtied 
the lady as ” V^iopetor/' but alterwerds played the and kept her In Such strict confinement, 

that her relations eompelled him to produce her in oi>en court, to prove iluit waa alive. Ulcbard 
Lord BOSH, one of her n^eeted suitora, addrotsed to Lord Montafoie on Ids maUrW 

^ Ixiettltlnir rival, never boast Frtim one that*s under Bedlam's laws 

Thy conquest lately won s * What glory can be bad ? 

No wonder that her heart was lost»— For love of tiiutMf was not the cause i 

Her senses drst were frone. It proves that slic was mad." 

The Duchess survived her second husband nearly thirty years, and at last ** died of mere old age/* al 
Newcastle House, Lngust 2^ 17!ih, aged 96 yeari. Until her decease, she is said to have been constantly 
•erred <m the knee as e sovendgn. 

On the eeet aide of the Close etood n lari^ house, by unauthorized tradition said to 
have been mliablted by Oliver Cromwell ; but Cromwell^pluee, built QfK>fi the house* 
site, hae been named from this »tory. Another inhahitaitt of the Close was Weever, 
ilie antiijoary, who dates the Epistle to the first edition of bis Ancient Funerall Menu* 
from his ^ House in Clerkenwcll-close/* May 28, 1631; he died in the next 
year, and was buried in old SL Jameses Churct On ClerkenwelUgreen is the 
Middlesex Searions-llouse {Uppers, architect), built in 1779 82: it hue i handsome 
east front, and a large hall, with a lofty Here the County Sittings were re- 

moved from Hicks’s Hail,” in St. John’s-strect, opposite the Windmill Inn, and 
named after Sir Baptist Hicks, of Kensington, one of the justices of the county, after- 
wards Viscount Campden, wdo built the Hall in J612 ; from this site, the sjiot where 
Hicks’s Hall formerly stood,” the distances on the mile-stones on tlie Great North 
Rond were formerly measured. In this Hall, the patriotic William, Lord Russell, was 
tried, 1683. In St. Johu’s-lane are the remains of an Elizabethan house, with the 
sign of the Baptist’s Head (probably in compliment to Sir Baptist Hicks) ; it is said to 
have been frequented by Samuel Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith, in their transactions 
with Cave, the printer, at St. John’s Gate ; and in the taproom is a fine old armorial 
chimney-piec<^ engraved in Archer’s Vestigen of Old London, part iii. 

Upon the site of Back-hill and Ray-street was the Bear-garden of Hockley-in-the* 
Hole, not only the resort of the mob, but of noblemen and ambassadors, to witness tho 
cruelties of bear and bull baiting bj' greater brutes, and ** the noble science of defence 
for, says Mrs. Peachum (^Beggar* s Opera), You should go to lIockley-in-the-HoIe to 
learn valour but the nuisance was abolished soon after 1728. The locality, however, 
still retains its foul stain of moral degradation and squalid misery in its alleys and 
courts, several with but one narrow entrance ; and threc-storied houses let in tene- 
ments, where men, women, and donkeys find shelter together. 

The tract immediately eastward of the Fleet River was rich in springs, many of 
them medicinal: hence Culdbath-fields, Bagnigge- wells, Sadler’s- wells, Islington Spa, 
the London Spa, and the “ Wells” of the earlier topographers. Spa-ficlds, the hot-bed 
of Radical riot in 1817, is now covered with streets. 

Bagnigge Wells was another of these springs, and became a place of public resort in 
1767. Near the Pindar of Wakefield, in Gray’s»inn-road, wtis Bagnigge Hofise, a 
picturesque gabled house, covered with vines, traditionally said to have been the sum- 
mer residence of Nell Gwynne ; and here was a memorial stone, iuscribed This is 
Bagnigge House, near the Pindar of Wakefield, 1680.” 

The Clerks* Well (whence the parish hi^l its name), in Ray-street, now taken dowm, 
wjw left by gift by the Earl of Northampton, in 1673, for the use of the poor of St. 
James’s parish, but was let by the authorities, for 40^. a year. Tho property was 
neglected, when the churchwardens, in 1800, placed here a pump, with a tablet, giving 
ir brief historical account of the Well. Fitzstephen tells us that London, in place of 
stage plays and scenic decorations, hath dramas of more sacred subjects — representa- 
tioi*o of those mirades which the holy confessors wrought; or of the sufierings wherein 
the glorious constancy of martyrs did appear audit is an undoubted fact that sacred 
dramas were performed on this spot before the reigns of Henry II. and Richard I., 
which were the era of Fitzstephen. Cromwell, in his History of this parish, suggests 
that the observance of this custom here may be of more remote antiquity ; that Clerken 
being an Anglo-Saxon compound, the custom must be referred to that period. In 
Aggas’s CiiHtaa LondinenHs, 1560, is a rude representation of the Clerks’ Well in the 
time of Elizabeth; it was the spring of St, Mary’s Nunnery. The Clerks’ Well be* 
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enne aefflected, Nom It vas the Skinnen* Wefl, now no longer to bo reoogidted, nor 
Its precise dtiHitteii determined*. In^e iittrrn#;tlKW leeiffiiig^ from Baker^ 

row into Bay-stiK^. is a small p^blic-hoiM^ known ns tho Kd«lod IWot a Jtormiw 

landlonl selling hiifo pickled eggs, snch aonre tlBl |*«®awa Hanl* fcad 
cjChfirlea II. is said to have halted here, and ppiakeii of a picKl^ ei^* honse bad 
formerly a noted cockpit ; in 1776 there were cocklng^initcihea ;bere ** between the 
gentlemen of London and Essex." ~ 

West of Kay-street is Vine-street, formerly Mntton-b!ll, thought. In JPinW* MtJriory 
of CterkenwelU p. Ill, to be derived from the word meeting, anca^tly epoken moteis^, 
in reference to the Clerks^ Mote (Saxon) or meet big- place by tlm WeH, 

Cold Bath-sqiiare, hard by, is named from the famous Cold Batil diacorefed here 
in 16i>7 : it is now surrouiidcil with houses. In this square. Hear the Cold 
7kit}j, in 1733-36, lived Eustace Budgell, the relative and friend of Addison, for whom 
he wrote in the Speclator. Here, too, for ninety years, lived the eccentric ** Lady 
Lewson.” She diet! here, in 1816, at tho reputed age of 116. 

At the edrner of Cobliam-row and Cold Bath-square^ there stood to our day a noble 
horse-chestnut tret.?, which, tradition tells ps, was one of a grove of trees that once 
grew hero in the extensive grounds of the ill-ikted Sir John OldcasUe, afterwards 
Lortl Cobhaiu, the great Itefonner ; and who, by the barbarous inhutnanlty and perse* 
cuting spirit of the age in which he lived, was hung in chaina as a heretic, and Immed 
in 8t. Giles’s-in-thc- Fields, in the year 1418, for his noble advocacy of the doctrines of 
Wyeklide, and an nllegoil oonspiracy against the government of Henry V. His6imily 
mansion became Sir «Tohn Oldcastie^s Tavern; subsequently a Small-pox Hospital, 
sfMX'ially tcir the reception of patients in the incipient stages of tliat disease, and such 
«sciiiigc!it it naturally. Th^bnilding was aAerwards reconstructed, and oontiiioect to 
Ik? iiscil as an hospital till 1785, when the charity was removed to the chief establish* 
iiient at King’s-cross. At a later period the property passed into the hands of the 
Countess of Huntingdon's connexion, when the hospital building was converted into 
private dwelling-hoiises, on the north side of the thoroughfare well known as Cobham- 
row, Mr. I*inks could not, however, trace Sir John OId(‘astle*s remdence here* 

VV'atchinakers, clockmakers, and jewellers settled iu Clerkenwell lit great numbem 
early in the last century, and several streets are mostly occupied by them ; as 
“ csciipemeiit-makcr,^* engine-turner," " fusee-entter," "springer," " sCcrct-springer," 

" dnislier,” and " joint-tinisher," inscribed upon door-plates, attest ; fi>r In no trade U 
the division of labour carried to a greater extent than in watchmaking, SiN 

John’s Gatjb.) 

The HUfory of Clerkenwell had been compiled and written, wiili rare CddHr and mlnnteneiei, hy 
W'ilHam J. Pinks, whu, dying before the completion of the work, it was Hnished by E, J. Wood; U 
originally appeared in the Clerkenwell Aewr, and was reproduced in a lari^ huuiMHae volume of S*JO 
pa^^es. by Mr. I Ickbnrn, Myddelton House, ClerkcnwcD. The author spent six years hi collevting his 
materials; and the editor nearly three years in his Isboars. The JHufwy U imunly the work of Mr. 
finks f it is one of tlurse laliori4iQs results of devoteditoss, which can scarcely be overrated. The 
is rich in sketches of eccentric persons, who seem to have abounded in Clerkettwril, trom early times. 

CLIMATJS OF LONDON. 

T il E temperature of the air in the metropolis is raised by the artlfidfal sources of beat 
existing in it no less than two degrees on the annual mean a3^e that of ita 
.mmiKlm^e vicinity. Mr. Howard, in his work on C7t»ia/e, has fully eatabUahed this 
fact, by a comparison of a long series of observatiotis made at Plalstow, StratfiHrd, and 
Tottenliam Green (all within live miles^of London), with those made at ibe apartmetita 
of the Koyal Society in London, and periodically recorded te the PhU0$ophical 
T*rawtactiuiM.^ In e.xp1anation, Mr. Howard refers to the heat ludaced by the populatioa 
(just as the teni{)ertttuTe of a hive of bees), and from the domei^ jSres^ aiid from the 
foundries, breweries, steam-engines, and other mainifhetorfef, ** IVbam we ^tirider that 
all these nrtiilcial sources of heat, with the exception of the domeatie firab eontinue in 
full o|)eratU>n througliont the snintner, it should seem that the excoM of the London 
temperature most bo still greater in June tboii it is in Jaiittaijr, but tbe that is other- 
wise. Tlie excess of tho City temperatnre is greater tn wintse# and at that period 
seems to l)e!fing entirely to the nights, which average S'7 10^ warHuar tban tbe country i 
while the beat of the days, owing, without doubts to Uie intcreepiloil of a portion of 
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fcliia Holar luys by a.^iaslwnt; »moke^ faUi^ on a mean of yeore, about a third of a 

degi^ee abort of that in the opan plains.'^ 

in the winter of 1835, Mr, W. H. Wldte aaSbrtained the tompcrature in the City td 
be 3^ higher than three ttiilea aonth of Lcmdon Bridge ; and the ga^ had been 

Uqhied Tn the Ciig four or five hours, the teinperature increased full 3*^, thus making^. 
6^ diffbrenee in the three miles* 

Dr. ftottt found that when his observations were made during the prevalence of 
wind (his station ludng at the western extremity of London), the air blowing from t)m 
east contained a minute portion of oxygen less than that wl)ioh blew from the west. 
The difi^ence was exceedingly small ; still, it tended to show that the air w hich has 
passed ovc»r tho busy streets of the metropolis differs in its amount, not only of car- 
bonic acid, but also of oxygen, firom the air which has not reached those scenes. 

Change of air in the metropolis is mostly edbeted by the mixture of the gases com* 
posing it# There are hundreds of places in London into w'hicrh the tvfnd never finds 
admission; and* even among the wider streets there are many through which a free 
current is rarely blown. It is only in the night, when combustion in some measure 
ceases, and the whole surface of tho earth is cooled, that the gases are gradually re- 
moved, and the whole atmosphere of the City is brought nearly to an ecpiality. 
Kothing, indeed, can be more striking than the difference even in tha sensible qualities 
of the air of London in the^arly morning and in. the evening: in the former it has a 
coolness and refreshing clearness, which those who know it in the heat of later hour can 
scarc'ely imagine* 

Every one has observed upon dirty windows in the metropolis small treo-like crystal- 
lizations I these consint of sulphate of ammonia, which is producefl in the atmosphere 
by the burning of vast quantities of coal, oombiuing with tho sulpliurous aci<i iii the 
atmosphere. 

Owing to tho smoke, many species of dowers (the yellow rose, for iri.st.ancc), will not 
l>hx>m within ten miles of London ; I^ris, on tlie contrary (whore wmxi is almost 
universally burnt), produces the finest dowers, not alone in the gardens of the Tuileries 
and Luxemlxmrg, but in the nurw^ry -grounds of the famous rose-growers, Noisette and 
Laday ; which. In the Faubourg 8t. Germain, enjoy advantages such as it w'ould be 
necessary to retreat some miles from London to secure. 

In Ixmdoii, in sunny weather, some dne edects of light and shade may be witnessed 
in tho neighbourhood of the public buildings. Miss Latulon refers to a bright day in 
spring as " a very spendthrift of sunshine, when tlie darkest alley in London wins a 
golden glimpse, and the eternal mist around St. Paul’s turns to a glittering haze.’* 

CLUBS AND CLUB-HOUSES. 

A LTHODGH the Club was a social feature of the last century, to the present age is 
doe the establishment of a system of Club living upon a scale of splendour and 
completenoss liitherto unattainable. Formerly the Club resembled an ill-appointeil 
coffee-house or tavern ; often, however, redeemed by tho brilliancy of tlie wit which 
was *^wont to set the table in a roar,** and animated by a conversational spirit com- 
paratively little indulged in the prc^scut day. 

There has been an excess of controversy and surmise as to the origin of the Club ; 
but neither of the guesses rcMchcs tho good sense of Adilison, who truly ^ud, 
ctdebrated Clubs w*ere founded upon eating and drinking, which are points where most 
men agree, suid in which the learned and the illiterate, the dull and the airy, th^ 
philosopher and the buffoon, can all of them bear a part.** 

ft ^as been |dea«mtly observed, that Clubs are gnulually working us complete a 
revolution fai tlie ec^iititution of society as they have already effected in the archi- 
tectural apj^rance lif our streets. In the year 1800, there were only White’s, as old 
as Hogarth*ii time i Brooks*8 and Boodle’s % the Cocoa-Tree, Graham’s, and another : 
now thei^ are nearly ftfty Clubs, each possessing a well-appointed mansion. The 
facilities Of living have been wonderftdiy increased by them, whilst the expense bus 
been greatly diminished ; and for a few pounds a-ycar, advantages are to be enjoyed 
which no f^une Oxnqit the most ample can pi^ure. 
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Aj^w nm Cxtxm, th€(i Na 23^ An>CTarl^str« 0 l(i, sitaUiiihed la 1809, h degcrib^d by 
Earl Dudley^ ia hia time;, as the dullest place £a eiisteiioe, ^the asylum 
Tories and drivellit^ quiitoimcs.” It ^tas at this dub that ** Mr. Caiming, whilst ia 
the aenlth of las fa^ne^ dropped in acoidentidly at a hoiiae*^noer of twelve or fourteen, 
n^tayed out the evening, and made htn^lf remarkably agreeably without any of the 
party suspecting who he was.” (Qvarterl$f lUpieWf l^o. 110.) 

The Alfred had, ah initio^ been remarkable for the number of tiwveUers and men of 
letters, who formed a considerable proportion of its members. Yet, strangely enough, its 
cockney appellation was IIalf*read» Lord Byron was a member, and he tells us that 

it was pleasant, a little too sober and literary, ai>d bored with Sothehy and Francis 
B'lvemois ; but one mot Itich, and Vi’ard, and Valentia, and many other pleasant or 
known people ; and it was, in the whole, a decent resource in a rainy day. In a dearth 
of parties, or Parliament, or in an empty season,” The Alftred joined the Oriental in 1866* 

Alhack’s CiTTB, the original Brooks's, was founded in Pall Mall, in 1784 (on the 
site of what is now the Britisti Institution), as a gaming Clubw Some of its members 
were Maccarouis, the "curled darlings” of tlie day: they were so called from their 
affectation of foreign tastes and fusliions, and were celebrated for their Jong curls and 
cyc*gla^«cs. "At Almack^s,” w'ritcs Waljiole in 1770, "which has taken thisipasof White's, 
is worthy the decline of our empire, or commonwealth, which you please : the young men 
of the age lose ten, iifteeu, twenty thousand pounds in an ^evening.” The play at this 
gaming club was only for rouleaus of 60/. each, and generally there was 10,000/. in 
specie on the table. The gamesters began by pulling off their embroidered clothes, 
and put on frieze greatcoats, or turned their coats inside outwards for luck. They put 
on pieces of leather (such as are worn by footmen when they clean the knives) to save 
their laced ruffles; and to guard their eyes from the light and to prevent tumbling their 
htiir, w'oro high-crowued straw hats with broad brims, and adorned with ffowers and 
ribbons; masks to conceal their emotions when they played at quins. Each gamester 
had a small neat stand by liim, to hold his tea ; or a wooden howl with an edge of 
ormolu, to hold the rouleaus. Almaek's was subsequently Goosetree’s, 

In the rear 1790, Pitt was then an habitual frequenter, and here his pemonal adherents mustered 
stroDKl^. The mernbem, we are told in the Lf* of WUbrrftrrae, were about iwemy-tive in numlicr, 
and included Pratt (afterwards Lord Camden), Lords Kuston, Chatham, Oraham, Dunesnnon, Alihorp, 
Apsl*^, (i. Cavendish, and l^ennoz ; Messrs. Sir Andrew feit. JoJiu, llrid|reiaan (afterwards Lord 
braduird), Morris Kobinson (afterwards Lord Rohebjr), R. Sntitli (afterwards l^urd CorHngton^, \V. 
tircnvillc (afterwards Lord Grenville). Pepiicr Ard4m (afterwards Lord Alvaiilev); Mr. Edwards, Mr. 
Marsham, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Iiankcs, Mr. Thomas Steele, General Smith, Mr, Windham. 
Gibbon, the historiati, was a member, and he dated several letters from here, 

Axpike ChUB, 8, St. Marti ii's-place, a small Society founded in order to bring to- 
gether those who, wJiether as explorers, artists, or men of science take an interest in 
the Alps, or in any of the other great mountain ranges. During the winter and 
spring, meetings are held, at which are read papers descriptive of mountain excursions, 
glacis phenomena, and other cognate subjects. See the Alpine JournaL 

Apollo Club was held at the I>cvil Tavern, Floet-street, between Temp]e*bar and 
Middle Temple-gate, a house of great resort in the reign of James L, and then kept by 
Simon Wadloe. Ben Joiison wrote 2%e Detnl i# an played in 1616, when he 
" drank bad wine at the Devil.” Tlie principal room, called " the Oracle of Apollo,” 
was i»pac<ous, and apart from the tavern. Above the door was a bust of Apollo j and 
at the entrance, in gold letters on a black board, was inscribed the fiimous— - 

" Welcome aU, who lead or follow. 

To the OraeU ApoUa/^^i/^. 

Beneath th^ verses was tlie name of the author, thus inscribed-—" O Bare Ben 
Joiison,” a postbumous tribute from his grave in Westminster Abbey* The bust 
appears raoclelled from tbe Apollo Belvedere, by some skilful person of the olden day, 
but has been several times painted. "The Welcome^” originally inscribed in gold 
letters, on a thick black -painted board, has since been wholly repainted and gilded; 
but the old thickly-lettered inscription of Ben's day may *Ihi seen as an embossment 
ufion the modem painted background. These poetic memorials are both preserved in 
tbe banking-house of the Messrs. Cliild. 
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**Tlie Welcome/* uojn Mr. Bum. **!t mujr be iR^errod, wae placed In the interior of the room : •« 
uitto, above the BrepUuse^ were the ttulee of the Ct^, aaid bv early writers to have been inscribed iu 
marble, but were in truth gilded letters upon a blaek-paiated board, sinillar to verses of the Welcome, 
These Kitlea are Jtiatlv admired ftir the eonclseness and elegance of the Lf^biait^liLThcy h:4ve been i'elici- 
tously tranalated by Alexander Broome, one of the wits who (Veqntmied Uevii, and who was one of 
lieu Jonson^s twelve adopted poetical sons. Latin inscriptions were also jp^i»Ced in other directions, to 
adorn the liOttse; over the clock in the kitchen there rdmained one in 1731/ la the Uules of the Apollo 
Club, women of oharaeter were not excluded Arom attending the meetings. 

Abitt aki> Naty Clitb-housb, Pall Mall, corner of George*gtreet, designed by 
Parnell and Smith, was opened February, 1851. The exterior is a combination from 
Sansovino^s Palaxzo Cornai-o, and Library of St. Mark at Venice; but varyincr in the 
upper part, which has Corinthian columns, with windows resembling arcades dUing up 
tlie intercolumns ; and over their arched headings are groups of naval and military 
symbols, weapons, and defensive armour — very picturesque. The frieze has also elTec- 
tivo groups symbolic of the Array and N^vy ; the cornice, likewise very bold, is crowned 
by a massive balustrade. The Imsement, (roin the Cornaro, is rusticated : the entrance 
being in the centre of the east or Oeorge-street front, by three open arches, similar in 
cliaracter to those in the Strand front of Somerset House. The whole is extremely 
rich in ornamental detaiL The haU is fine 5 the coffee-room, eighty-two feet by thirty- 
nine feet, is panelled with sc^agliola, and has a ceiling enriched with dowers, and pierced 
fVir ventilation by heated flues above ; adjoining is a room lighted by a glazed plafond ; 
next Is the house dining-rooi'n, decorated in the Munich styh^ ; and more superb U the 
morning room, with its arclied windows, and mirrors forming arcades and vistas 
innumerable. A magnificent stone staircase leads to the library and evening rooms ; 
and in the third story are billiard and card rooms; and a smoking-room, with a lofty 
dome elaborately decorated in traceried Moresque. The apartments are adorn^ with 
an equestrian portrait of Queen Victoria, painted by Grart, K.A. ; a piece of (robelitis 
tajiestry (Sacrifice to Diana), presented to the club in 1849 by IVin<-o l^uis Xapoleon ; 
marble busts of William IV. and the Dukes of Kent and Cambridge ; and several life- 
size v>ortraits of naval and military heroes. Tlie Club-house is provided with twenty 
lines of Whishaw*s Telekouphona, or Speaking Telegraph, which commuuicjite from the 
Secretary’s room to the various apartments. The cost of this su|H}rb edifice, exclusive 
of fittings, wa.s 35, COOL ; the plot of ground on which it stands cost the Club 52,000/. 

Auts Clttb, Hanover-square, was instituted, 1863, for facilitating the social inter- 
course of those who are connected either professionally or as amateurs with Art, Litera- 
ture, or Science. 

Akthur's CtUB-HOTTSB, 69, St. James’s-stroet, is named from Mr. Arthur, the 
keeper of White’s Chocolate-house, who died 1761. The present Club-house is by 
Hopper ; the prindpal windows are decorated with fluted Corinthian columns. 

Athene OK Clvb, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, was established in 1823 : the members 
are chosen by ballot, one black ball in ten excluding. The present Club-house, des^giunl 
by Dccimus Burton, was built in 1829-30, on a poftion of the court-yard of Carltori 
Palace ; the architecture is Ohrecian, with a frieze exactly copied from the Panathenaic 
procession in the frieze of tlie Parthenon — the flow^er and beauty of Athenian youth 
gracefully seated on the most exquisitely-scnlptured horses, — which Flaxman regarded 
as the most precious examples of Gredan pQwer In the sculpture of animals. Over the 
Bomau -Doric entrance-portico is a colossal figure of Minerva, by Baily, K.A. ; and the 
interior has some fine casts from chrf^cTaeuvreit of sculpture: the style of the hall, stair- 
case, gallery, and apartments. Is grand, massive, and severe. The Atheuamm is a g<XKl 
illnstration the Club system. The numl>er of ordinary members is fixed at 1200 ; 
they mostly eminent persons, dvil, miUtary, and ecclesiastical; peeir spiritual and 
temporal ; men of the Iji^anied professions, science, the arts, and commerce ; and the 
distinguished who do not belong to any particular class. Many of these are to be met 
with every day, living with the same freedom as in their own houses. For thirty 
guineas entnmoi^ and six guineas a-year, every member has the command of an 
excellent library (the best Club library in linden), with maps ; of newspapers, Knglish 
and foreign 1 the prindpal periodicals ; writing materials, and attendance. The build- 
ing is a sort of palace, and is kept with the same exactness and comfort as a private 
dweiling. Kv^ry member ia master, without any of the trouble of a master : he esa 
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come mhm he plmen^ and stay away when lia gl fi itW^ 

he baa the eoniiiiand of regular aervaa^ witwafe liaYw^ w 

ean have whatever jfceal or rehreabmcHit be waatib -at; rit erf. - 

owtt bouse. Frxm an account of the expensaa it the; » 

tppMMttiat 17^23 dinnm ecMt. on naParw^ Str. 9|IC;jiN^';i|p jM^ 
quantity of wine tar eaeb penon was a sniin 'ftactias 

capensft of boiling the Clab*bouae was 85tOO(ML, and 9000t^ far Unrri tii i i ^ W-p)a^ 
liucn, and glass cost 26001. j lihraiy 21.8961. } and the stoek of «lde Ift.e^ b nan^ 
worth about 60001. ; yearly revenue about IC^OOOI. The priadpal Moms amlijB^Ud by 
bandoliers fitted with Faraday’s perlhot ventilation appaimtiia. '* 111 the lihriKQP is an 
Qtnfiniiihed portrait of Geoige IVs, which Sir Thomas Lawrence was paitttihg but a 
lew hours before hia decease^ the last l»t of eolocir that he svcor pot canvas being 
that on the blit and sword*lmot of the girdle. 

At the preliniinarr roseting for the Ibnaatlcm of ths Alhenacim* JNwesnr Ms llMA ww pwwnl 
Sir Humphry Duty, Bart., P.R.8., the Bight Hon# Joim Wiuon Croher, 8tr Ihanw Cwaatra^ 
Richard Heb€ft', Sir Tbomae Lawrence, P.fLA^ Dr* Thomas Ycmiig, KHA, Lord Dow* Dsviei GUher^ 
the Karl of Aberdeen, P*8.A^ Sir Henry Halford, Sir Walter Seo^Bi^Jos<q(>hJeiiyli*'rhomaittoorVr 
Charles Hatchett, F.R.S.; Secretary, Prolbesor Farley. . ... 

** The mixture of Whigs, Hadioids, Movans, tbrelgners, dandies, anthoiv, wddters, sailors, lawyers, 
artists, diK'tors, and Members of both Houses of i^llament, logetuer with an esceediiigly good averogs 
supply of bishops, render the aitf/ones very agreeable, despite of some two ot tJiree boim who non- 
tiriuaiiy do dine,* and who, not satisfied with gening a <Xt. diuBer Ibr SAy * eoa B nua H y do complato, 

— 'A'eir MatUkltf i/o^ostue, 11:134. 

At the AtheJiaeuiu, Theodore Hook was a great card; and in a note to the sketch 
of him tn the Quarterly Mevientf^ it is stated that the number of dinners at this Club 
fell off by upw'ards of three hundred per aimum after Hotdc disappeared fnim bis 
/hvourite corner, near the door of the coflhe-room. That is to say, there must have 
iH'en some dozens of gentleften who chose to dine there once or twice every week 
of the season, merely for the chance of Hook’s being there, and permitting them to 
draw thedr chairs to his little table in the conrse of the evening. The comer alluded 
to will, we suppose, long retain the name which it derived from him ^ — Temperance 
Comer. Many grave and dignified personages beiiig frequent gnests, it would Iianlly 
have been seemly to be calling for repeated supplies of a certain description i but the 
waiters well understood what the oracle of the comer meant by **Awther glass of 
toast and water,” or, ** A little more lemonade.*^ 

Atuen.cum, Junior, the. No, 116, Piccadilly, was originated in 1864, and oonsisti 
of members of bcAh boiisap of Pariiament^ membeni of the TTniveralties, feUowa 
of the leameil and scientific societies, or gentlemen connected with litmture,^ science, 
and art. The device culopted by the Club is the Bird of Minerva, a copy of the reverse 
of the drachma of the Greeks, 

Boodlr’s, 28, St, James’s^treet, is the noted ** Savedr vivre** Club-house designed 
by Holland, it contains portraits of C, J, Pox and the Duke of Devonshire, Gibbon, 
the hWorian, was one of its early snembers. Next door, 29, GlUray, the oarieaturbt, 
in 1815, threw himself from an upstair* window, and died in oonsequenoe, 

Brooks’s, the Whig Club house, at 60^ west side of St« James’s^reet, was designed 
by Holland, and opened in 1778 ; but was orlgiDally estabUshed in PaU Mall, in 1764, 
by the Duke of Portland, C. J. Fox, and o^km*. It was ihrmerly a gatning^ub, kejit 
by AlmsTk, and then by Brooks, a wine-mercbaut and mousy-lender, wlm the Clpb 
soon after *tbe present bouse was bull^ and died in poverty about I788« Among the 
early members were C. J. Pox, Burkit Sir Joidiua Reynold!^ Qnxtid^ Horace Walpole^ 
Hume, Gibbon, and Sheridan. When Witberforoe was young and gajr» be played hero 
at faro ; but Ms usual resort was at €k)osctree’% in Pall MaQ, whara.be one night kept 
the bank and won 600L; but this weaned him from gaiuing* 0n March^ 81, 1772, 
Mr. Tbynne retired from Brooks’s in disgust, because ho had WdA only 12^000 ^ueits 
in two months. The Club was famous (or wagers; and the dd betting'book is an 
oddity, iKwd Crewe, one of tlie founders of ihe Club in Pall Mall, died in 1829, after 
sixty 'five years' membership of Biooks’s. The Fox Club meet hare, 

•*At Dr^ka*^ for nearly half a century, the iRsy was of amors gamblhkgolmtmetartbau at White’s, 
.... On one occasion, l^rd Robert Bpencer ooDtrtved to lose the lost iklllfng of his eonsfderablt 
giren him by his brother, the Duke of Marlbiirouah. Oeneral FlisimlHok Mikg imioh in the 
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Bs»^W4^K ittUime Society of Beef-«teafca*’ (but disdidning to he 

thought ft Clob). eoiGHiiirtii^.^^tf^ to^eiiiy-foiir memhera. noblemen and gentlemen, who dine 
togethiqr 'oir heeMteafcft at five c/elock on Sfttordaya, ftotn November until the end of 
June* ftt their room In the Lyeenm Theatre. The dtn!ng;rooni is lined with oak, and 
decorated with cnobleaafttic gridirons# and in the middle of the ceiling is the gridiron 
first used bjy the enok. The orthodox accompaniment to the steaks is arrack punch. 
Each member may invite a friend. The Society originated with George Lambert, the 
acene^pali^ter of Ooyent Garden Theatre during Riches management, where Lambert 
often din^ from a steak oooked 0|n the lire in his painting-room, in which he was 
Ite^oeoUy Joined by his viritors. This led to the founding of the Society by Rich and 
Ijambert in 1735# In a room in the theatre. After its rebuilding, the placdof meeting 
was changed to the Shakespeare Tavern, in the Piazza ; afterwards to the Lyceum 
Theatre; and on its destruction by fire in 1830, to the Bedford Hotel; and thence to 
the Lvcintfii# rebuilt in 1834. Ike number of members was increased to twenty-five, 
to admit the Prince of Wastes, afterwards George IV. Charles Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk, was ft leading member; and Captain Morris was the laureat, the sun of this 
** jovial system t*' in 1^1 he bade adieu to the Society, bnt in 1835 revisited it, and 
was presented with an elegant silver bowl ; at the age of ninety he sung : 

*• When my spirits are low, for relief and doliicht, 

1 still pises yemr splendta memorial in sia^ht ; ^ 

And call to my muse, when care strivea to par>jue, 

* Bring the steaks to my mera'ry, and the bowl to my view.* *' 


The liquors are limited to port and punch, in quantity unlimited. 1 he Club-button bears the Club- 
blazon — a gridiron Yumant, odorani, ^ng, ^ve-and- take Jest — not always of the smoothest — and fun 
—the more rampant, the welooraer — ^follow the feast of steaks. At the sale <>f the Curiosities beloniringto 
Mr. Harley, the comc'diaii| in Gower-street, in November, 1858, a silver gridiron, won hy a mein))er of 
the Steaks, was eedd for The gridiron upon which Kich broiled his solitary steak was saved fnim 

the tire at Oovent Garden Theatre, in 18u8, and is still preserved. In the above fire was lost the valuable 
stock of wine of the Club, end its ori^nal archives. Formerly, the damask tablc-eloths were figure d 
with gridirons ; fund so were the drinking glasses and plates. Among the presents made to the Society 
are a punch-ladle, ftom llarrington Bradshaw; Sir John Boyd, six spoons; mustard-pot, by J(»hn 
Trevanion, M.F. ; two dozen water-plates and eight dishes, given by the Duke of Sussex ; cruet -st^ind, 
by W. Holland : vlnegar-Cruet, by Thomas Scott. Lord Suffolk g-ave a silver cheese-toaster ; toasted or 
s&wcd cheese being the wind-up of the dinner. — (See the fullest acc^ount of the Hcef-sfeok Soc^icty, in 
Cluh Life ^ jindom^yolLh pp. — 140: 1866. also, Ned Ward's account of the Society, in its 
early days.; 


There wae mleo a Beef-steak Club, which is mentioned by Ned Ward in 1709 ; Peg 
Woffington was a member, and the president wore an emblem, a gold gridiron. 

Among the other Beef-steak ScKuetics or Ciubs wa» the Club in Ivy-lane, of which 
Dr. Johnson was a member; a political Club, '^the Rump- steak or Liberty CUib,” in 
existence in 1733-4, in eager opposition to Sir Robert Waliiole; and at the Hell 
Tavern, Houndsditeb, was held the Beef-steak Club, catabU^hed by Beard, Wood wan I, 
&c.— See ifemoiru qf Charlu Xes LewU, vol. ii. p. 196. 


BxiTB-STOCanrG Cxxtb, the, met at the house of Mrs. Montague, at the north- 
west angle of I^rtiiian<-squaro. Forbes, In his Life of Beattie^ gives the following 
account : This Society consisted originally of Mrs. Montague, Mrs. V£‘aR!y, Miss 
Boscawm, and Mrs. Carter, Iiord Lyttelton, Mr. Pulteney, Ilora^xi Wul|K>le, and Mr. 
Stillingfieot. ,To the latter this oonstellaGon of talents owed that whimsical appella- 
th>n of *Baii^Biea/ Mr. StiUlngfieet being somewhat of a humorist in his habits 
ami ir mners, iWlMi a Httle negligent in Ms dress, literally wore grey sVxkings; from 
which cnrotttniianm l^soawen used, by way of pleasantry, to call them * The 

Blue-Stod^hir as if to intimate that when these brilliant trionds met it was 

not for tha ptttpOM^o^ forming a dressed assembly. A foreigner of distinction hearing 
the expression# translated it literally * Bas-Bloii,* by which these meetings came to ho 
afterwards dtstingoished.** Dr. Johnson sometimes joined this circle. The last of the 
Club was the lively Miss Monckton, afterwards Countess of Cork, " who used to have 
the finest hU. of hUto at the house of her mother Lady Galw’ay/* Lady Cork died at 
upwards of ntiM^ years of afje at her house in Kew Burlingtou-street, in 1850. 
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CURTOSITim OF LONDON. 


Bbitish and Fobnxon iNSTiTDTJf, George-Btreet, Hanover-$<|ii«r^ waa foruiod by 
James Silk Buckingham^ under the patronage of Prince Albert^ who present at 
the opening, in The leading object of the Institute was to adbrd a ^ 

union for iiteraiy and scientific men from all quarters of the globe> without distinction 
Vf nation, politics, or creed ; to g^ve facilities of introduction to strangers r^lting the 
metropolis from the country ; and to add to the attractions of literature, Si^cnco, and 
art* the refinements and grace of female society. The Club-rooms had the accommo- 
dations of a family hoteL The Institute did not long exist. 

Bkothjbks^ Cxdb, the, was founded in 17X1, by Lord BolingbrolriV oonversatlon 
and moderate conviviality, but intended to eschew the drunkenness and extravagance 
of the Kit Kat and Beefsteak Clubs. Among the other members, besides himself and 
Swift, were Arbuthnot, Prior, Sir William Windham, Orrery, and the JDuke of Ormond | 
Masbain and his brother-in-law Hill (P) were also Brothers* They used to dine at the 
Star and Garter, in Pall Mall, latterly, to which tavern they had been induced to 
transfer their custom, owing to the dearness of their previous landlord. 

Cahlton Clitb, the, Pall Mali, is a purely political Club, and was founded by tlio 
kite Duke of Wellington, and a few of his most infineiitial political Mends. It first 
held its meetings in Cliarles-street, St. James's, in the year 1831. In the following 
year it removed to larger premises. Lord Kensing^n's hcH^.se, in Carlton-gardens. In 
1836 an entirely new hooso was built for the dub, in Pall Mall, by Sir Robert Smirke, 
K.A., small in extent, and plain and inexpensiye in its architecture. As the Club grew 
in numbers and importance, the building soon became inadequate to Sts wants. In 
1816, a very large addition was made to it by Mr. Sydney Smirke; and in 1854 tho 
whole 6f the original bnilchng was taken down and rebuilt by Mr. Smirke, upon a 
siiitiptuons scale, in fiorid Itslian style, nearly a fac-simile of Sansovino’s Libfary of St. 
Ifark, at Venice : the lower order Doric, the upper Ionic | the six intercolumuiations 
cH'ciipied by arched windows, with bold keystones, and the upper window spandrels, 
filled w^ith sculpture; above are a decorated frieze, rich cornice, and massive balustrade. 
The facade is of Caen stone, but the shafts and pilasters are of polished Peterhead 
granite. Hits new [xtrtion is intended to form one-third of the entire fh^ude. 

Catexdish Clfb, the, 307, Regent- street, occnpies onc-half of the upper fii^mle of 
the Polytechnic Institution, the eutranee being wholly distinct. The Reading-room, 

42 feet square, and 20 feet high, has a larger supply of foreign and colonial news- 
piipers and literature than any other Club in the metropolis; the Ckvendish presents 
all the usual conveniences of a Club, except dinners* 

CicEss Clubs, see page 95. 

City CLUB-Horsa, 19, Old Broad-street, occupying the site of the old South Sea 
House, was built in 1833, from tlie design of Hardwick, B.A. The style is handsome 
Pallafiian ; the only sculpture is ^ Hch ft^stooued garland over the doorway. Hie 
Club con»8ts of merchants, bankers, and profeasionai men of the City* 

City Club, New, Georg^yard, Lombnrd-street^ Intended tor xnerebanU in the 
City, was erecteil from a d^gn by J. H. Rowley, architect, at the cost of 50,000/. : 
it is tho property of a company of merchants^ who reserve to themselves the power of 
admitting fresh members. The front is of Pdrtland atone, and in the centre the columns 
and pila&rs are of polished red granite. The Mintage in GoMge-yard is upwards bf 
100 feet, and there is an additional frentage and entrance In Belt-yard, Grscechnreh- 
street. The club-house is approached Man George-yard throng a Doric portfoo ami 
vestibule with granite columns and pilasters. The windows have carved key -stones, and 
fruits and flowers over the architravee. The Mease and eandoe are also enriched. 

An agreeable novelty in decoration has been introduced by tneani ^ ensmelted state in 
panels, imitating malachite and other marble^ on the stairemse wa^ T^roonisalre all 
flecorated in gilding and colours, each liaving its own distinctive chatmoter m to colour* 
Civil Skbvxcb Club, the, upon the die of the Thatched House Tavern, St* 
Jamee's-street, James Knowles, jun., architect, is oeoupled by an aamdalNkm of gentle- 
men connected with the several branebes of the Civil Series. The fii^ade^ §9 feet 
high. Is entirely of stone, and has a very elegant bay window | the decorative carving, 
by Daymoud, r^resents real foliage and bir& instead of mere conventloiMii cnhtineutoi 
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In excavating the fbnndations^wliicb were carried dOft, below the level of the street, 
their superdcial extent being about 7500 sqi^e feet — a collection of fbssils was 
discovered, including a good specimen of a lion^s jaw and a variety iff mammoth bones, 
the oncient denia»ns of the spot in centuries lopg passed ; below this surface the earth 
was pierced another $0 ft*, to which depth the main tube of the hydraulic apparatus 
descends, its lifting power Mng obtained by the gradual rise of water let into the tube as 
required* The Club»house rises above the surrounding buildings i there is an exten- 
sive panoramic view of town and country from its upper rooms, to which access is 
obtained by two staircases, or by an hydraulic lift, which communicates with every 
door, and is of the newest and safest oonstmctioEu 

CxvJJj Club, established in 1669, three years after the Great Fire, exists to this 
day. Oue of the fundamental rules was, that but one person of the same trade or pro- 
fession should be a member, the design being to render mutual assistance in business 
inatters~a veiy desirable object, especially after the great calamity above referred to. 
The Club appears to have been a sort of court of appeal also. Thus, if one member 
in his dealings with another did not feel satisfied with the quality or quantity of tlie 
goods served to him, he could lay his grievance before the Club, who would decide the 
matter. Of course, the rules have bcHjn somewhat modified, to meet the advanced 
spirit of the times. The lav/ excluding two of a trade is adhered to, to some extent. 
The Civil Club met for many years at the Old 5hip Tavern, Water-lane, whence it 
removed to the New Corn Exchange Tavern, Mark-lane. The records slmw that 
among former members were Parliament-men, baronets, and aldermen ; the chaplain 
is the incumbent of St. Olave-by-the-Tower, Hart-street. Two high carv<^ chairs, bear- 
ing date 1669, are used by the Stewards. Tins is the oldest Club in existence. * 

Clivfohd-btbbet CtUB was, in the last century, a debating Society, which met once 
a month at the Clitford-street Coffee-house, at the corner of Hond-street. The debaters 
were chiefly Mackintosh, llichard Sharp, a Mr. OJlyett Woodbouse ; Charles Moore, son 
of the celebrated traveller; and Lord Charles Townshend, fourth son of tlie facetious 
and eccentric Marquis, llie great primitive principles of civil government were then 
much discussed. It was before the French Hevolutiou had ** brought death into the 
world and all its woe/^ 

At the Clifford street Society, Canning generally took the Liberal side ” of the 
al^ve questions. His earliest prepoi^essions are well known to have inclined to this 
sfde; but he evidently considered the Society rather as a school of rhetorical exercise, 
where he might acquire the use of bis weaj^ons, than a foniin, where the serious ]»ro- 
of opinions, and a consistent adherence to them, could be fairly expected of him. 

CiiTTB Chakbbus, St. JamesVsquare, north corner of King-street (formerly the 
mansion of Lord Castlereagh, d. 1822), has been refronted in cement, in the Italian 
yalazzo style (Johnson, architect) : the ground-floor Jias some good .vermiculated rastic- 
work, and the windows of the King* street front are piquiuit. 

CiitTB Chambebs, Regent-street, west side, betw^ceu Fall Mall and Piccadilly, 
built in 1839, by Dedinus Burton, cost 26,000/. The style is Italian ; the ground- 
story is rusticated, and terminated by a ]ac^ band, or string-course, enriched with the 
Vitruvian scroll ; this forms a basement to three other stories, surmounted by a hold 
and enriched cornice. Tlie principal floor has handsome balconies, Corinthian columns, 
and pediments i but the whole fa^^e is too narrow for its height. The entrance is 
beneath a portico with coupled Doric columns. The building contains 77 cbaml>ers, 
coffee c*id dtuittg- rooms, and oflUccs. The whole is ventilated, and wanned by hot 
water, with complete skill ; and Is supplied with water from a well 2i^ ft^et dee;), 
which is raised bo tlie attic story by a steam-engine, also employed for lifting coals, 
furniture, Vfco. The Chambers are let in suites by the proprietors. They occupy the 
site of a house built by Mr. Nash fbr Charles Blicke, Esq. ; it was filled vrith articles 
of and superb decoration ; amtmg which was a small circular temple, supported 
by Corinthian columns with brass capitals; and a conservatory eml)ellished with 
niodcls from Canbva, Altogether, this was one of the most elaborately-decorated houses 
ill the metropoBs, 

CocoA-TBBB Club, thc^ was the Tory Chocolate-house of Queen Auue*s reign ; the 
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Whig CoilH* house was ti.o St. Jamc8% lower down, in Uie wme street^ St. James's 
The psrty di8tinct|pn is thus deftncMi Ji Whig wUl no more go to the Ooeoshtreo oi 
Ozinda’s, than a Wiy will be seen at the oo0bo*botise of St. James's/' The Cocoa- 
tree Chocolate-house ivas converted intj^ a Club« probably beibre 1746, when the housn 
the head -quarters of the Jacobite party in Parliament. Horace Walpole^ in a 
letter to George Montagu, says i — **Tfae Duke bas givmi Brigadier Mordaunt tlie 
Pretender's coach, on condition he rode up to London in it. Tliat I will, air/ said he ; 
* and drive till it stops of its own accord at the Cocoa-tree.' " Gibbon wasa member 
of this Club, and bus left this entry, in his journal of 1762 • 

“Nov. 24, — I r!ine<i st the Cocoa-tree with * ^ \ who, Under a great appoaraaos of oddl^, ooneeals 
more real humour, ^ood sense, nnd even knowledge, than half those who hungh at him. We went 
theiK'v' to the pl .j ( Tka SpanU>h Friar) ; and, when it was over, retired to the Codaa-ti^ That resj^t- 
ahio body, of which 1 have the honour of beiiMf a member, aifwtls sreiy evening a s^hi truly Bnfdlsh. 
'fweifty or thirty, {>erhai>9, of the first men in the kingdom in point or fSmhIon and fortune, Bappii*g at 
little tahh s covered with a napkin, in the middle of a Qogee-ro<>m,upenabitof cold meat, or a sandwich, 
and drinking a gla:9» of pimeh. At present we are full of King's coansellore and lords of the bt*«l« 
chntnl>er, wffb. having jumped into the ministry, make a veiy smgnlar medlesr of their old principles 
and language with their modem once." 

Brib4>ry, high play, and foul play, wore oommoQ at the Cooos-tree. Walpole tol^ 
in 17Sf>, of a cast at haaard here to 160,0001. The Cocoa-tree was one of the Clubs 
to winch Lord Ilyron belonged. 

CoMSKitVATivjR CT*rB-HotrsB, on* the site of the old Thatched House ThTem, 74, St* 
James’s-street, whs designed by Sydney Smirke and George Basevi, 1846* The upper 
|>tyriion is Corinthian, with columns and pilasters, and a friese sculptured with the 
imperial crown and oak-wrenths; the louder order is Homan Dories and the wings ure 
slightft" advancetl, with ana enriched entrance-porch north, and a bow-whiJow south. 
I'lie interior is superbly dei‘oratt^l in colour by Sang s the cov^ bsD, with a gallery 
round it, and the domed vestibule above it, is a 6ne sxmeimen of German eueaustio 
etiilndlishment, in the arches, j»offitcs, spandrek, and ceiliugs ; and the hall floor is 
tcss<3)iited, around a noble si or of niarqucterie. The eveuiiig room, on the flmt floor, 
nearly lOG feet in length asul 20 in breiidth, has an enridied coved ceiling, and a 
leaiitiUil frieze of the rose, shamrock, and thistle, supported by scagUola Cc^ntliinn 
i'olumns ; the morning rornu, Inmcatli, Is of the same ^menslons, with Ionic p*illars. 
'I’he library, in the upjier story north, has columns and ptJasteni With bronsed capitals; 
and beneath is tlie cofTee-nxim. Here is no graiued or Imitative wood- work, the 
doors ami flttirigs being wains<!ot-fjak, bIrdVeye maple, and sycaxnom The kitchen 
is skilfully planned ; exceeding the Heform Club kitchen in completeness* 

This is the second Club of the Conservative party, anil many of Its chiefs are 
honorary incnil>erK, but rarely enter it ; the late Sir Kobeit Peel Is said never to have 
entered this Club-house, except to view the Interior. 

C6r>'TY Cxira, the (Proprietary). 43 and 44, Albemarle-flareet, eondsts of noblemen, 
members of the Church, the learned profl^ions, officers df the army and navy, and 
gentlemen, without reference to political distitiction. The l>iike of Wellhigton, 
presiilent of the committee, 1 860. 

CovE?«rTnT House CYob (the AmiASdiaDOBS’J was at 106, Pieeaffilly : the mansion 
occupies the rite of the old Greyhound Inn, and was bought by the Karl of Coventry 
of Sir Hifgh Hnnlock, in 1764, for 10,000/., and 75/. per amtfini groond rent. 

Ckockvord’s CxiTB-HorsB, 50, west ride of Bt. Jameris-street, was httSilbr Croekibrd 
in 1S27; B. and P. Wyatt, architect. It eonrista of two wings and. a einitre^ wUli 
four (^rinthfati pilasters with entablature, and abalostrade thirOB||l^^ the ground- 
fl«ior has Venetian windows, and the upper story large JhrOitdi vrindoa’S. The entrance 
hall has a screen of Homan- Ionic scagiiohi columns With gilt . ^{dtalik KOd a onpola of 
gililing and stained glass. The coffi>c-room and library Imve Imtie ccdbmns, from tl e 
'i emple of Minerva Polias ; the staircase la paneBed with auagltebi, and aiwlched with 
Corinthian columns. The grand drawing-room h in the styk Of 
azure ground, with elaborate cove, codling imridimenta blvmae-ig^tty, dci^^ 
a ia Watteau; and puncUing, masks, and terminals h^vily gilt* The thterlor was 
rcdecrmited in 18 HI, and opened for the Military, Naval, anil CoUlity Service C3uh,biit 
w»« cluscfl iu 1851. It^is now ** the Wellington'* Blnihg-rootita 
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Orockford Btmed in life ae a fishmomrer, In the old bolk-shop next door to Temple Bar Without, 
which he <iUitted for ** plaj ** in Bt* Jamca'e. He began bj taking Watier'e old Club-house, where he 
iiit np a haaoad-bank, and won a great deal of monesr; %*e then aeparatrl partner, who had a 

bad year> ana failed. Crockford now removed to 1^. James*s-atreet, ha<ra%^d year, and built the 
magiiidoent duh-hoose which bore his name; the d^mrations alone are said to have cost him 9^000^. 
The election of the Club members was vested in a committee u the house appointments were supi rb^ 
and Ude was engaged as maiire d^hdt^l. ^ Crockford'a** now became the high fashion. Card-tabled 
were regularljr prao^, and whist was plaf ed ociiasionally ; but the aim, end, and final cause of the whole 
was the bazardA)attk, at which the propridtor took his nightly stand, prepared for all comers. His 
speculation was eminently successful. Baring several years, everything that any body had to lone and 
cfared to risk was swallowed up ; and Orockford became a mUiionaire. He retired in 18^, ** much as an 
Indian chief retires team a hunUng coniitiy when there is not game enough left for his tribe ;** and the 
Club then tottered to its fiUl. After Crookford*s death, the Icom of the Club-house (thirty-two yeaiw, 
rent 14001,) was ladd ibr 20Q0f . 


Dixjbttavtx Sooibtt originated in 1734, with a party of JDilettanii (lovers of tlie 
fine arts), who had travelled or resided in Italy* In 1764, they commissioned certain 
artists to journey to tlie East, to illustrate its antiquities ; and by the aid of the Society 
several important works. Including Stuart’s Athenx^ have been published. The Dilettanti 
met at Parsloe’e^ in St. J ames’s-street, whence they removed to the Thatcht^ House, in 
1799, where they dined on Sundays Brom February to July. 

Ill the list of membe», between 1770 and 1700, occur the names of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Earl Fits* 
william, Charles James Fox, Hon. Stephen Fox (Ixird Holland), Hon. Mr. Fitzpatrick, C harles Howard, 
Ihike of Norfolk, Lord Rob^t Spencer, George Helwyn, Colonel Fitzgerald, Hon H. Conway, Jost'ph 
Hanks, Duke of Oorset^ Sir Williatn Hamilton, Bavid Garrick, George Colman, Joseph Wiiidliam, U. 
Pa}ne Knight, Sir George Beaumont, Townoley, and others of less posthumous fame. 

The funds of the Society were largely benefited by the payment of finas. Tliose 
paid *‘on increase of income, by inheritance, legacy, marriage, or preferment,” are very 
odd: as, five guineas by Lord Oresvenor, on his marriage with Alias Leveson Gower; 
eleven guineas by the Duke of Bedford, on being ap}K>inted First Lord the 
Admiralty; ten guineas compounded for by Bubb Dodington, as Treasurer of the 
Navy; two gtuiieas the Duke of Kingston for a Colonelcy of Horse (then valued 
at 400/. per annum) ; twenty-one pounds by I^ord Sandwich on going out as Ambassador 
to the Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle ; and twopence three-farthings by the same noble- 
man, on booming Recorder of Huntingdon ; thirteen shillings and fourpence by the 
Duke of Bedford, on getting the Garter ; and sixteen shilliugs and eightpence (Scotch) 
by the Duke of Buccleuch, on getting the Thistle; twenty -one pounds by the Earl of 
Holdernesse, as Secretary of State; and nine pounds, nineteen shillings and sixpence, 
by Charles' James Fox, as a Lord of the Admiralty. 

•* The Sodefy, in 18311, Included, among a list of sixty-four names, those of Sir William Gell, Mr. 
Towucley, Kienstd Westmacott, Henry UHllam, the Duke of Bedford, Sir M. A, Shce,P.li.A., Henry T. 
lh>}»e ; Lord Pradhoe, aiterwords Buke of Northumborlaud. 

The Dilettanti have never built themselves a mansion. They continued to meet at 
the Thatched House Tavern, the large room of which >vas hung with portraits of the 
Dilettanti. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted fiar the Society three capital pictures : — 

1. A gronp. In the maimer ef l^nl Veronese, contalninil^ the portraits of the Bake of Leeds, I.ord 
T>iinda8,^n8iantine Lord Kulgmve, Lord Seafortb, the Hou. Charl»»i» Greville, Charles Crowle, Es*!-, 
and BIr Joseph Banks. 3. A group, lu the manner of the same moj^ter, containing portraits of Sir 
William Handltou, Idr Watkin W. Wynne, Richard Thomson, Esq., Sir John Taylor, Payne Galway, 
Esq., John Smytk^ Ksq., and Spencer S. Stanhope, Esq. 3. Head of Sir Joshua, dressed in a louar 
rob^ in his own haad, . The earlier portratts in the coUcciion ore by Hudson, Rey nolds’s master. 

^ There Is a mixture of the convivial in^tlie portraits; many are using wine-glasses, 
and of a smaU sine. Lord ^ndwicli, in a Turkish costume, has a brimming goblet in 
his left hand, dtid a cnpacious flask in Ids right. Sir Bourchier Wray is mixing punch 
ill the cabin of^a^ship ; the Earl of Holdernesse, in a red cap, as a gondolier, Venice in 
the barkgrouiidi 0h4ties Sack villa, Duke of Dorset, as a Roman senator, dated 1738 ; 
Lord ONdloWay,, tu the dress of a Cardinal ; Lord Le Despenter as a modx at his devo- 
tions. The l^rd Aberdeen, the Marquises of Northampton and Liinsdowne, 
Colonel Leoicy, Sfr. Brpdertp, and Lord Northwick, were members. The Society now 
ineetat the Glarendon Hotel; the Thatched House ^beijiig taken down. An excellent 
aewunt of the. XHletiantI Sodety will be found in the Edinburgh Eeview^ No. 214*. 
Tlie chameter hf the Club, however, became changed; the members being originally 
persons almcet exclusively devoted to art and antiquarian studies. The Dilettanti are 
now a putiisj^ng sc>ciety» Hhe the Koxbuighe, the Camden, and others* 

East India UNixto Hbbtica Club-housb, St, Jauie8’s*square, was erected hi 
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npou the site of two houses. No. 14 and 15. The style is Immlsome ItiiHaii ; 
architect, Charles Lee. The East India United Service Club was founded, In 18*18, to 
meet the wants ofJI.be various services which administer the Indian Government. It 
has, however* gradually lost its exclusively Indian clmracter* especially since the transfer 
V>f our Eastern Empire to the Queen* aOft it has now on its wdls immy officers belonging 
to the home forces. The Club numbers upwards of 1760 memben^ of whom generally 
about 800are In England. The new builffing has been designed to a^cmiiuodate over 
1000 members. The elaside fa^^ next the iwnr Club-house weO bWH by A^honian 
Stuart for Lord Anson ; and Na 15 was the redidense of who lent the 

house to Caroline* Queen of George IT. : 

Ecckktbic CLirna.-- In Wartfa SeerH JBslofy* we seed Fkeoe 

a rattle-brained society* ortginally held at a bouse in Conihin* so entitled. They li^ere 
a merry company of tippling dtliens and jooalar dhnige-brokera. Bssb memher on 
his admismon bad a ebaraetmnatie name astigned to Idm; e% ^.TSmothy Addlepate* 
Sir Nimmy^ Sneer* Sir Talkative l>o-littie^ Sbr SUnuy 8lf 

Sir Boo*y Prate*all, Sir Nicboliui Niimy Spall, Sir Grogdry Growler, Sir Pay*little, 
Ac. Tlic Club dourisbed until the c^cease of the leading member i when they a^urned 
to the Three Tuns* Southwark. ** It aj^peam, by their hooka !n general, that* sitiee 
their drst institution* they have smoked dfty tons of tolyi<icQ^ dm^ thirty thousanil 
butts of ale* one thousand hc^heails of red port, two hundred barrds of brandy, and 
one kilderkin of small beer. There had been likewise a great cbftsompiion of cards.** 

Eccentrics, The. — Late in the last century* there met at a tavern kept by one 
Fulham, iii Chandos-street, Covent* garden* a €»nvivial dub called ** The Eiscentrics/* 
which «vas an otlsboot of ** 'J^ie BriSiants." They next removed to Tom Eecs’s* in 
May’s* buildings, St. Martin’s- lane ; and here tifiey were dourwhing at all hours, stune 
five-aiid-twenty years since* Amongst the members were many celebrities of tlio 
literary and |)oUtical w^orld ; tljey were alw*ays treated with indulgence by the autliori- 
ties. An iiiaugiinil ceremony » as performed upon the making of a member* wbi<*h 
terminated with a jubilation from the president. The books of the Club* up to the tinio 
of its removal from May’s- buildings* are stated to have passed into tlie possession of 
Mr. Lloyd, the hatter, of the ^traiwJ, who, by the way, w^as eccentric In bis bnsiwe^is* 
and puhiiiibed a smal] work deik-riptive of the various fosliions of bats worn in bis time* 
iliiistrated with characteristic enirravtngs. Prom its commenceroent* the Eccentrics are 
said to have niiinbered upwards of 40,000 membinns, many of them holding high socild 
position: ani07ig others. Fox, Shcridsfi, Lord Melbourne, and Lord Brougham. On the 
same luenionible night that Sheridan and Lord Petersham were admitted* Hook was 
also enrolled; and Ihrongh this Club membership, llteodore is believed to have obtained 
some of his high connexions. In a novel, published in numbers* some five-and* twenty 
years since, the author* F. \\\ K. Htiyley, sketched with graphic vigour the meetinus 
of tlfo Kecentrics at the old tavera in May’s-bnildings. — Ciu6 JJJii of JLondon^^ voL i. 
p.308, 1868. 

ERECHTHEirM CxrB-HorsE, was In Bt. James’s-square (eniranes^ 8^ Tork*street), 
and WHS tlie house of Wedgwood, wlnsm beantiful wore’’ was shown In its rooms. 

It WHS fortnerly the site of Koinney House *, and from its windows William III. uschI 
to witnt^H the fireworks in the Square at public rejoicings. The Club, Umg extiur t, 
WHS establkihed by Sir Jolixi Dean Paul, Bart.* the haukev,and hecaine somewliat noted 
for iU good dinners. 

Essex Hexi> Cettb, the, was established by Dr. Johnson* at the Essex Head* in 
Essex street, ^'tnind, then kept by Samuel Greaves* an old servant of Hr. Thrale’s t it 
was called ** Sam’s.” Bir Josliiiu Reynolds refused to join it; Imt DaSttes Barrington* 
l>r. Brocklcshy, Arthur Murphy, John Nichols* Dr. Hnrsley, and Mr. Windbnin* and 
Bosw'cll, were of the Club. Dr. Johnson wrote the Rules, when he invented the word 
•• clubbable.” Alderman Clark, Ijord Mayor and Chamberlain* was, probably* tlie last 
aurviving member of this Club ; be died In 1831* aged 92« 

Farmers’ Club, the, originally formed at the York Hotel, Bridge*street* Blackfoiara* 

•• open to xiracticui fanners and scientldc men of all countries,” has now a handsome Club* 
bouse (the Salisbury Hotel), Salishuiy* -square* Fleet-street; arcliiteett Giles ; built 1S8&* 
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FxBLPi.va Oi/TTB, Malden-laiiB^ Covent-gardan. Albert SmltL wag a leading zueni. 
ber; and the Club gave geveral amateur repreisentationg **foT tbe^4^mediate relief of 
emergencies in the literary or theatrical world/* 


^ Fotth-in-Hakd Clvb, the, originated soine seventy years ago, wlicn the Hon* 
Cliarles Finch, brother to the Earl of Aylesford, used to drive his own ooacb-and-four, 
disguised in a liv^ greai coat. Soon after, ** Tommy Onslow/* Sir John Lade, and 
others, m^ted the boa* in their own characters. The Four-m-Hand corabiTicd 
gastronomy with eqnesManiiin and charioteering $ they always drove out of town to 
dinner. of thh CAnb whidb were fbrmerly os^ are described as of a 

hybrid carriages, and lighter thm even the mails. 

They were famNri mbh tw finest anfmaU ifchat money secure. In general, the 
whole fbmr in matcb^i my*and chestnut were the 

favourite odouie^ btd» pcdasidhally v^ black homes, or suwas were fireely flecked with 
white, were pmfhrred, The master generally drove the team, often a nobleman of 
high rank, who commonly copied the dress of a mail-coachman. The comjwny usually 
rode outside, but two fbotmea in rich liveries were indispensable on the back seat ; nor 
was it at all nneommon to see some splendidly-attired female on the box. A rule of 
the Club was, that all members should turn out three times a week ; and the start was 
made at mid-day, fmm the fieighbourltood of Piccadilly, through which they passed to 
the Windsor-read-— the attendants of each carriage playing on their silver bugles. 
From twelve to twenty of these handsome vehicles often left London together. Forty 
years back, there were from thirty-four to forty four-in-hand equipages to be seen con- 
stantly about town, Iheir number is now considerably less, 

Gabbics: CLiTB-HOtrsB, Gorrick-street, Covent Garden, contains a collection of 
theatrical paintings and drawings, assembled by Charles AVathews, the elder, and be- 
queathed by a member of the Club ; they include : 


Klliaton st Octavisn, by Sinalctoti; MaokHu (aged 03), by Opie; Mrs. Pritchard, by Hajman; Peg 
WoOington, by R. Wilson; Nell Gwynne, by Sir Peter Lely; Mrs. Abington; t^muel Foote, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; Colley Cibber as Lord Foppington; Mrs. llracegirdle; Kitty Clive; Mrs. Kobingoi), 

^ . Zoftai 


as the iSpaniAh Friar, by Kneller; John Li«b>n, by Clint; Muriden, by Opie ; John JohnAn>oe, by Sheo; 
J.acy in three characters, by W’ right; S5i.eiie from Charles 11., by Clint; Mrs. Sidduna ns Lady ^Jacbeth, 
byJIarlowe; J. P. Kemble asCat<», by Lan'renec; Macready.'s Henry 1V\, by Jackson; Kdvvin, by Gains- 
borough; too twelve ol the Hubool of Garrick ; Kean, Young, Klliston, and Mrs. inchbaJd, by ilarlowo ; 
Garrick as Richard ill., by Loutiierl)ourg; Rich as Harlequin ; Moody and Parsons in the ** Couiiriittce/' 
by Vunderguebt ; King os Touchstone, by Zuilany ; Thomas Dogget ; Henderson, by GainsUjrouxdi ; 
IsTlder Colnian, by Koynolds ; Mrs OldHeld, by Kneller : Mrs. Riliiugton ; Nancy Dawson; .Screen fc^ccuo 
from the ” Stthool for tieandaL"afl orialnalJy cas*t ; Scene iroui " Venice PresorTcd <Garrick and Mrs. 
Cibber), by Zoilbny; Scene from "Macl>eth** (Henderson); Seen© from “Love, Law, and Physic’* 
(Mathews, Liston, Hlanehard. and Emery), by Clint; Scene from the “ Clandestine Marriage** iKing 
and Mr. and Mrs. Baddcley), byZoflkny ; Weston os Billy Button, by ZoU'any. The following have teen 

S resented to the Club: Busts of Mrs. Siddons and J. P- Kemble, by Mrs. Siddons ; of Garrick, lapiaiu 
larryat, Dr. Kitchfner, and Malibran ; Garrick, by Roubiliac; Griffin and J(>hn.son In the“ Alc*bcmi.st,’* 
by Von Bleeck; miniatures of Mrs. Robinson and Peg W’otllngton; Sketch of Keim, by Lambert; Gar- 
rick Multierry-irce Snuff-box ; Joseph Harris as Cardinal Wolsey, from the Strawbtirry-hill Cullcotioii; 
proof print of the Trial of Queen Kutharfnc, by Harlowe. in the Smoking-rooni is a splendid sca-picce. 
LyStontleld; and Balbec, by David Roberts; portrait of R. Koelcy, by O'Neil; Fredcriik Yates and 
Mrs. Davison; also a statuette of Thackeray ; andjk most valuable colleidion of theatrical prints. 


•-The pictures may be seen by the personal introduction of a member of tho Club on 
Wetlnesdays (except in Sf plenjlwr), between eleven and three o’clock. The Garrick 
Club was instituted in 1831, “ for the general patronage of the Drama ; the formation 
df a Theatrical Libihiry, and Works, and Costume; and for bringing together the 
patr..u8 of the Drama/* Sjo. Ibe Garrick is noted for its summer g;n-puncb, thus 
ityade: Pour lialf-a-pint o» gin on the outer peel of a lemon, then a littlavleinoii-juice, 
a glass of maraschino^ a pint and a quarter of water, and two bottles of iced soda-water. 
The Club originally met at 29, King-street, Covent Garden, previously ProWtt’s** 
hotel. The old place, inconvenient as it was, will long preserve the interest of associa- 
tion for the older members of the Garrick, From James Smith (of Rejected Ad* 
drejutes) to Tliackemy, there is a long series of names of distinguished men who have 
maav Uie Garrick their favourite haunt, and whose memories are connected with tht^so 
rooms. The Club removed to their present mauriou, built for them; Mariable^ 
ardiltect. The style is elegant Italian, 
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OttSSHAM CLVB-Hoirsi^ St. Switibra'>>liinet King WiUftttiHitrnefe Ctty» i**» built i» 
1844» for the Clnb niuned after Sir Tiionaw Qru^intt, wlio ftmnded w» Royal Ex- 
chanire. The ClnO consists chiefly of merdbanto and pnrofessioual men; The style of 
the Cluh-liouse (H. Flower, architect) ^ Italian. fSrora portlmis of two palaoea In Vwiioe. 

6bii.uon’s Cjutrs, of which the Fiftieth Anniversary was odsbrated. May 6. 1863, 
by a banquet at the Clarendon, the Earl of Derby in the <fl)air, spas fbond^ half a 
century since, by the Parliamentary men of the time, as a nentral ground on^^hich they 
Wight nnH»t. Polities arc strictly excluded tiroiii the Club^ Its imine is aeiived from 
(rrillion's Hotel, in Albcmarle-sireet, at which the Club originally mete Qu dao. SO, 
ISfyO, there was sold at Puttick and Simpsoa*a a aeriea of sev#iity»»loe liortmits of 
members of this Club, comprising statesmen* membora of the Oovemtnent, and other 
highly di.stinguishcd {lersons during the last half ctmturya Theae portraits* all of 
which were private plates, were engraved by Lewis* aflw drawings by J. Slater 
and (r. iliehmond. There were also fiiur duplicate portnuts, a vignette title* Rules of 
the Club, a'iui list of its nieinbers. In this list* the only original surviving members 
are four . — Notes and Queries, 3rd S. 3 May 23* 1863. 

The nipmbers prcftont at the 60th Anniversary were the Karl of Derby, K,Q^ chsirmsii, snp- 
poi-ted by the Dnke of Newcastle, K.G,i the Karls of 8tv Oofmans, 0.0.8^, of Devon, of Clarendon, 
K.ti., li.r.ir, of Carnarvon, of iiarrowby, K.G., Hocnera, and of Gifford 5 Vlsoottiits nydney, G.CMI., 
nil » Kierfeloy ; the hist oi» of Oxford; Lorils JStanlcy, Elcho, Robert 0(^1, Olmton, Lyttelton, Wodehouee, 
AIoutpa;?lo, VroiivvoriJi, Kbury, Cheimsrord, and Taunton; the Secretaries of State for the Home and 
Itiiji.'iii IK'partiiicnU; the Hons. .John Ashley, E. Pleydell Bottverie, and G. M. Fortesoue j the Ui^ht 
Hons. Sir r*. Parinir, Sir Thomas Fremantle,Spiiicer Walpole, Edward Cardwell, filr Edmund Head, aud 
t‘, 11. Addcrley ; Vicc-Chauci’llof Sir W. WocmI; the Lord Advocate; Elm P. De Grey Kirerton, 

Thoma.s Hyke Aoland, W. Hi>athcote. James East, J. nhaw Lefevre, K.C.Rh ^d Hagb Calms; Messrs. 
Hastinsrs KusseH anti I homas Dyke Aclatidj Colonel Wilson Patten ; Meotiri. Rari|iir, BuUsr, Childers, 
C. C. GifK'ihe. Monvkton Milnea^iAloTier. Ker Seytner, W. Htirliii;^, Wrightiion, and Ri^tiiotid. The 
uudenneiit toned memlMjrs were unavoiilably al>flieut:>*>Tbe Marquis of Westodnster, K.G.; Karlt De 
Grey, Knssell and (iro»»veiior;-sVi»eounts 8andou. Stratlbrd de ItedcllfTo, G.C.B., and Lovaine; Lord 
KiiiiTAdowu, the Hon. H. Curzon. Sir C. Lemon, Sir Roundell Palmer, and the Rev. U. Wellesley. 

iiTARDs^ Ci^triJ, the, was formerly housed in St. James’s-street* next Crockford’s ; but, 
in 1850, they removed t'^ Pall Mall, No. 70. The new Clab*liouse was deidgned for them 
by Henry ilHrrisoii, and is remarkable for compactness and oonvenieaoe. The architect 
has adopteil s^jnie portion of a design of Sansovino’s in the lower part or basement. 

iNDKPKNUENTH, the, estaH'shed in 1780, was a Club of about forty members of the 
House of Coinmon^, opfxmenU of the Coalttion Ministry, whose pfrinciple of union wus 
n n?sohition to take neither place, pension, nor peerage. In a few yeans Wilberforfce 
and Hankes were tlie only ones of tlie incorruptible fm*ty who were not either peers, 
pensioners, or placemen. 

IvY-LANE Club, Patemostcr-row, was formed by Dr. Johnson ; bis friend. Dr. 
Richard Hathurat ; Hawksworth ; and Hawkins, the atlontey, afterwards 8ir John 
Hawkins. The Club was shut up the year before Johnson’s death. About ibis time 
he instituted a Club at the Queen’JAni}ii, St. PauTs Churdhyard. 

J uNioR Carlton, the, was instituted in 1864, and ** is a p<dittcal Club in strict con* 
ncx.on with the Conservative party, and designed to promote its otjects. The only 
p<rr:4on9 eligible for admission are those who profess Conservative priudple^ and ac- 
knowledge the recognised leaders of the Co:»servative party,’’ which Rule each mem- 
ber, on j4)iinng, signs. Tlie Club is temporarily located at 14% Hegent-itreet ; but' a 
freehold stiic on the north ride of Pall MitU has been secured fbr a new Club-house, to 
ct>Ht 37,0(K)/., and to l>e ready in 1808. The Club, In May, 1866, consisted of 1624 
mc^mlx'rs ; tlie snliscriptions in 1865 auKiunied to 17,081/. | cost of WiMs and spirits^ 
310;!/.; cigars,, 458f. 

King of Clubs, tbe^ set on foot about 1801, Bobus Smith (brother of Sydney), 
met ut tlie Crown and Anchfur Tavern, Strand. Among tlie me m lw a were ** Conver* 

lam Sharp Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abluger; Rogers, the poeti honest John 
Allen; Ihunont, the French emigrant; Wisbart, ai^, Charias JEbdW, Curran 0iU*n 
met P'rskine here. 

Kir-RAT Club, a society of thirty^nlne noblemen and gentlemen, asaloiisly attached 
ta the Protestant succession in the House of Hanover* The Club is ssM to bbve 
originated about 1700, in 8liire*tane, Temple Bar, at the house of Ghiistopber Kat, e 
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be excelled in making muttou-pie% alwaye in 
the \0L ef jftnd ^led hence th# name of the Socie^* 

jacdhT^son, the bookieSler, tnu aeoi!ieiai 7 . Among the members were the Dhkes of Somerset, Bfch- 
monel, Grafton, Devonebira and Mar)bor<m|rb i and (after the aecesslon of George n the Duke of New- 
OMtle, the Sn^erlowd, Manehaster, WlAkrton, and Kingston ; Lords Haliftw and Someref 

Sir Robert Walpole, Garth, Vanbrugh, Cotigrere, Granville, Addtaon, Maynwarinir, Stepney, and Wal-h, 
Pope telle oa that **ihe day Lord Mohua aaa the Bari of Berkeley were entered of the (‘lub, Jacob said 
be aaw Giey were just going to be rained. When Lord Mohnn broke down the gilded emblem on the top 
of ai# chair, Jacob oomplained tobla firiend8,and said that a man who coold do that would cut a maira 
throat* So that he had the good and the forms of the Society at heart. The paper was all in I-ord 
Halifhx^a writing, of a eubeoriptlon of 400 goitseaafor the encouragement of good comedies, and waa 
dated 1709. Soon after that they broke up.**— (8penoo*8 Anecdotea,) 'I'onson had hi* own and all their 
portraits painted try Sir flodIVey Kneller; each member gave him hfs; and, to suit tho room, a short rr 
canvas was used (via., 06 by 28 inches), but aafheienUy long to admit a hand* and known as the Kit- 
kat sfse. The pictures, 42 in number, were removed to Ton^-on's scat at Barn Kims, where he built a 
handsome room for their reception* At his death in 1736, Tonson left thi'm to his grcat*nephew, al>*o 
an eminent bookseller, who died In 1767. The pictures were then removed to the houne of his brother, 
at Water-Uakley, near Windsor | and, on bis death, to the house of Mr, Baker, of Hertiogfordbury, 
where they now remain. 

Waljpcue speaks of the €2ub as " the patriots that saved Britain/* aa having “ its begirihing about iho 
Trial of the Seven Bishops In the reign of James 11 /* and consisting of “the most eminent mep who 
op|>o»ed tho reign of that arbitrary monarch.** Garth wrote some verses for the toasting-glass of the 
CluK which have immorlalisigl four of the reigning beauties the commencement of the last century ; 
the Ladles Oarlis)& KsSex, H^e. and Wharton. Halifax sin>Ilarly oomrnernorated the charms of tite 
Duchesses of 8t, Alban% BesLfor^ and Richmond ; Ladies Sundeilond and Mary ChurchiU ; and Mdlte. 
Spanheime. * 

Law iKSTlTtmoK, the, west side of Chanccry-lane, was built in 1832 (Vulliamy, 
architect), for the Law Society of the Unitetl Kingdom ; and combine*® a valnable 
library -with a hall and office of registry, with Club accommofhil ion. nieCham ery- 
la no ^nt has a Grecian- Ionic portico, with a pediment of consider'ablc beavdy ; and 
the Club front in Bell-yard resembles that of an ltaliaiia|>a1acc. Tlie Societjf consists 
of attorneys, solicitors, and proctors practising in Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
Writers to the Scottish Signet and Courts of Justice; and ctJrtilicates of attorneys and 
solicitors most be registered here before granted by the Coinini.ssioner8 of Stiimps, 
Law lectures, limited to one hour, are delivered here during term in the Great Hall. 

Litrbarv Club, the, was founded in 1764 by a knot of good and great men, who 
met at tlie TurVs Head Tavern, in Soho, first at the comer of Greek-street and Coin)>- 
tOTi-street, and subsequently in Gerard-street, the founders being Sir Joshua Beynolds 
and Dr. Johnson* The members were limited to nine, including Reynolds, Johnson, 
^Hawkins, and Burke, and Goldsmith, notyvithstanding Hawkins’s objection to (Jlr.'cras 
** a mere literary drudge,*' The members met one evening at seven for supper, in 
1772. The supper was changed to a dinner, and Ibo members increased to twenty, 
and it was at length resolved that it should never exceed forty. In 1783 the land- 
lord died, and the tavern was converted into a private house. The members then re- 
moved to FrItteeX in Sackville-street ; and on this house being soon shut up they 
removed to Baxter's, afterw^ards Thomas’s, in Dovgr-street. In 1782 they removed to 
Parsloe's, in St. Jamci/s-street, and thence to the Thatched House, in the same street, 
'fbe reader wiU recollect Lord Chancellor Thurlow’s rough reply to tho prim Peer, 
wlio, in a debate in the House of I-ords, having pomjionsly cited certain resolutions 
passed by a party of noblemen and gentlemen at the Thatched House, said, As to 
w iiat the noble Lord in the red ribbon %old us he had heard at the Slc. 

From the time of Garrick’s death, the Club vsm known as *' The Lit erary Cliib/’ since 
which it has certainly lost its claim to this epithet. It was originally a club uf autlmis 

profesMxmj It now numbers few except tilled members, which was very far from 
' the in^lmtio^ of tlie founders. The name of the Club is now “ The Johnson." 

Tliae^teasrv of the Club was oommeroorated in 1861 at the Clarendon, when Wi?re present— in the 
chair, the D«ian~ of % Paul's t hs Kxcellsncy M. van dc Weyer, Karls Chmndon and t^tnn hope, tho 
iLshopsof Lt^onaud Oxtbrd; Lords Brougham, Stanley, C'raii worth, Kiiigsdown, and Horry Vane; 
the Right Hun. Sir Kdmiind Hood, Sponocr Walpole, and Robert !.owe ; Sir Henry Ho) lend, Sin Kast- 
lake, Sir Hodarlok Marehiaim, Vice-ChanoeUor Sir W. Page W^ood, the MasUr of J'riiiity, Prolessc»r 
GweivMr.aGrote,MT.C. Au»tcn,Mr.H. Itcevo, and Mr. G. hkhmond. Among the few memhers 
prevenh'd frida attendinfr were the Dukb of Argyll, the Karl of Carlisle, K*arl Russell, the Chan* ellor t»f 
the Kxcheouer, Lord tiverstons. Lord 01cnelg,aiid M*‘ W. Stirling. Mr. N. W. senior, who was the 
potitieiJ eeonomiat of tho Club, died a lew days prwiousiy. Tho S*?cretary is Dr. Milnian, Ihsm of .St. 
Paurs ; who ktMma the hooku and archives of the C ub tlie autographs are valuable. Among the me- 
morials is the portrait of 8ir Joshua Reynolds, wbRspeetaeles ou, which he pointed and presented to 
Dio CIuIk-*^ CM voK i. pp. 204—216. 1866* 
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Mermaip Club, the, was long said to have been held in Friday-atreet« Cboap- 
side; but Ben Jonson has settled its in Bread-street; and Mr, W. Hunter, in his 
Notes on Shakspeare, has, in a schedule of 160S, ** Mr. Johnson, at the MermMd, In 
Bread-street/* Mr. Burn, in the Beamfop CtUalopue, explains i •• The Mermaid in 
^Brcad -street, the Mermaid in Priday-street, and the Mermaid in Cheap, were all one 
and the same. The tavern, situated behindi, had a way to it from these thoroughfares, 
but was nearer to Bread-street than Priday-atreet.^ Mr. Bum adds, in a note, ** The 
site of the Mermaid is clearly defined, from the curoumstanice of W. R., a haberdasher 
of small wares, * ^twixt Wood-street and Milk-street,^ adopting the same sign * oyer 
against the Mermaid Tavern in Cheapaide.* The tavern was destroyed in the Great Fire. 

Hero Sir Walter Raleigh is traditionally said to have Instituted Mermetd Cluh.** Gi^rd haa 
thus described the Club» a<lopting the tradition and the Fridav-street location*— ** About this time 
1 16d;ij Jonson probably began to acquire that tom for o<nivlviaiify for which he was afterwards noted. 
Sir Waller Raleigh, previoudy to his unfortunate engagement with the wretched Cobham end others 
had instituted a meeting of beaux eepriU at the Mermaid, a celebrated tavern in Piiday-street. Of this 
Club, which combined more talent and genius than ever met together before or since, our author was a 
TiK mber ; ana bore for many years he rt^ularly repaired, with Shakspeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, t^ldcii. 
Cotton, Carew, Martin, Donne, and many others, whose names, even at this distant period, coll up a 
iniii;^*lcd feeling of reverence and respect.*’ But this is doubted. A writer in the Athenarum, 8ept. 10, 
IsOo, states ; — •• The origin of the common tale of Raleigh founding the McnnaSd Club, of which shak- 
apoure is said to have been a member, has not been iracra. Is it older than UMFord ?*’ Again : Gifford's 
appan^nt invention of the Mermaid Club. Rrove to us that Baleig}|i founded the Mermaid Club, that 
file wits attended it under his presidency, and you will have made a real contribution to our knowledge 
of Shukspoure's time, even if you fail to show that our Poet was a member of ttmt CUib.** The tradition, 
ft is thouirht, must be added to the long list of Shakspearian doubts. Nevertheless, Fuller haa describod 
the wii eoiiibats betwi^en .Shakspeare and Ihm Jonson, which he beheld— meaning with his mind's eye; 
for he was only eight years old when Shaksiieare died. — C/«6 qf London^ voL i. p.91. lBb6. 

MrjypERRiES, the, a Club originated in 182 i, at the Wrekin Thvern, Covent- 
gnrdon, with the regulation that some paper, or poem, or conceit, bearing ujKm 
Shakspeare, should be contributed hy each member. Hither came Douglas Jerrold 
and Laman Blanchard, Willtam Godwin, Kenny Meadows; Elton, the actor; and 
Chat field, the artist; ** that knot of wise and jocund men, then unknown, but gaily 
struggling.’^ Tlie Mulberries’^ Chib gathered a number of contributioiia, “mullxfrry- 
leaves,’" hut they have not been printed. The name of the Club was changed to the 
Sliokspeare, when it was joiti^ by Charles Dickens, Justice Talfourd, Macli.se, 
JMacready^ Fmnk Stone, dee. The Mull^erries’ meetings are embalmed in Jcrrold’s 
Cakes and Afe, There were other Clubs of this class, as the Gratis and the Katiouahs 
the U(x>kH and Eyes and Our Club. \ 

MrsEUM Club, the, at the north end of Northumherland-strect, was established in 
18i7, as “a prop>erly miKlest and real literary Club.” Jerrold, and Mahoity (Father 
Prout) enjoyetl their “ intellectual gladiatorship” at the Museum ; but its life was brief 

Natioxal Club-house, ], Wbitehall-gardens, has a noble saloon, SO feet in length, 
hung large taf>estry pictures^ the maimer of Tenters : they are of oonsidu^ablo 
age, yet fresih in colour. 

Naval Club, The Royai*, originated as follows: — About the year 1674, according 
ti> a document in the possession of Mr. Fitch, of Norwich, a Naval Club was started 
for the improvement of a niutuall Society^ and an encrease of Love and Kindness 
amongst them and that consummate seaman. Admiral Sir John Kempthome, woa 
declared Steward of the institution. This wras the precursor of the Royal Naval Club 
of 1765, which, whcilicT considered for its amenities or its extensive charities, may be 
justly cited as a nuHlel establishment. (Admiral Smyth’s Rise and Fropress of thd 
Royal Society Club, p. 9.) The members of this Cfiuh annually distribute a conr 
sideruble .sum aihong the distressed widows and orphans of those who have spuit their 
d lys in the naval service of their country. The Club was accust^nned to dint tc^eth^r 
at the 'Fbatched House Tavern, on the anniversary of the Battle of the Nile. It is 
cvmfined exclusively to memhem of the Naval Service j it has numbered among Its 
members men from the days of Boscawen, Rodn^, and the * first ti Junef downwards, 
it was a favourite retreat for William IV. when Duke of Clarence; and Ids comrade, 
Sir Philip Diirlum, the survivor of Nclstm, and almost tkn lost of the old school^** 
&e«4ucuted it. 
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Naval a»i> Militaby Club, the, 94, Picctidilly — Cuiubridge House, town 

residence of the late Viscount Palmerston* ^ 

NovroMAOTANS.*— The more convivtally^dtsposed meinbers of leaAcd London Socie- 
ties have, A*om time to time, formed themselves into Clubs. I'ho Royals have done 
so, ab initio* The Antiquaries appear to have ^von up their Club and their Anniver- 
sary Dinner j but certain of the Fellows, resolving not to remain imprami^ many years 
since, formed a Club, styled ** Noviomagians/' from the identitication of the Roman 
station of Noviomagus l^ing just then repnt^Iy discovered, 

. One of the Club-foundor* was Mr. A J, KempO} and Mr. Crofton Croker wan president more than 
twenty years. Lord Londesboruugb, Mr. Corner, the Southwark antiquary, and Mr, Kujrliolt, were also 
>:uvioma|fhui8j; aud in the present Club-list are Sir William Ilctham, Mr. Godwin, Mr. S, C. Hall, Mr. 
Lemon, ius, Ine Members dine together once a month, during the season. Joking minutcH are kept, 
among which are found many known names, either as viHitors or atisoeiates; — Theod re Hook, Sir 
Henry Ellis, BHttcm, DIekens, rbarjkeray, John Bruce. Jordan. P}anch«^, Bell, Maclise, Ac. The wits have 
found Arms for the Club, with a butter-boat rampant for the crest. In 1805, Lord Alayor F.S.A., 

antertaiiied the Noviomaglans at the Mansion House. 

OCTOBBB Club, named from its " October ale,” was formed at the Bell Tavern, King- 
street, Wostmlnsier, and, in 1710, were for im])euchiiig every member of the Whig party, 
and for turning out every placeman who did not w'car their colours, and shout their cries. 
8wdfr was great at the October Club: in a letter, February 10, 1710-11, he says : 

" Wo are plagued here with ai>.Oct/ober Club ; that is, a set of above a hundred Parliament-men of 
the Ct3untry, who drink October beer at home, and meet every evening at a tavern near the l*ar!iarnent, 
to consult affairs, and drive things fui to extremes against the Whigs, to call the* old ministry to a<‘eount, 
and get off live or six heads.” Swift’s Adeu^ kumUy oJTered to tks Memhern r^the Oi ioh^r C'nh had the 
desired effeet of softening some, oud convincing oHiers, until the whole body of malcontents was lirst 
divided and dually dissolved. 

The red-hot tantivies,” for whose loyalty the October Club was not thorough-going 
enough, seceded fmm the original body, and formed the BMarch Club, more IsTcobite 
and rampant in its hatred of the Whigs than the Society from which it branched. 

OttlENTAL Club, the, was established in 1821, by Sir John Malcolm, the traveller 
and brave soldier. The members were noblemen and gentlemen associated with tlio 
administration of our Eastern empire, or who had travelled or resided in Asia, at St. 
Helena, in Egypt, at the Cape of Gocid Hope, the Mauritius, or at Constantinople. 
The Oriental was erected in 1827-8, by B. and P. Wyatt, and has the usual Club elia- 
racteristic of only one tier of windows above the ground -floor; the interior has since 
been redeconit48d and embellished by Colliuan. The Alfred^ in 1855, joined the 
Qtienial^ whicli had been designated by hackney -coachmen sis “ the llorixontal Club.” 
** Enter it,” said the New Monthly Magazine, some thirty years since, “ it looks 
like all hospital, in which a smell of curry- powder pervades the ‘wards’ — wards 
lilk*d with venerable patients, dressed in nankeen shorts, yellow stockings and gaiters, 
ami facings to matcli« There may still be seen pigtails in all their pristine perfection. 
It is the region of calico shirts, returned writers, and guinea-pigs grown into bores. 
Such is the into which Harley -street, Wivjpole-street, and Gloucester^ pi ace 

daily empty their precious stores of bilious humanity.” Time has blunted the ix)int of 
tills satiric picture, the individualities of which bad passed away, even before the amal- 
gamation of the Oriental with the Alfred. 

Oxford akd CAMBBioaB Club-housb^ 71, Pall Mall, for members of the two 
Uqiversitice, was designed by Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., and his brother, ^ Sydney 
Smirke, 1885-8* The PBll Mall fa^de is 8d feet in width by 75 in height, *and the 
rear lies over against the court of Marlborough Hdtise. Tlie ornamental detail is very 
rich i as the entrance-portico, with Corinthian columns ; the balcony, with its panels 
of m ml foliage I and the ground-story frieze, and arms of Oxford and Cambridge 
UniversittCB over the portico columns. The upper part of the building^os a delicate 
Corinthian entablature and balustrade ; and above the principal windows are bas-reliefs 
in panels, executed in cement by Ntcholl, from designs by Sir R. Smirke, R.A. 

Centre psnel t Minerva and Apollo preriding on Mount t arnassus ; and the river Helicon, fnirroundtri 
by the Musee. Extreme panels : Homer singing to a warrior, a female, and a youth; Virgil ringing hie 
<^rgles to a group or peasants. Other four ptmels: Milton reciting to liis daughter; Shaksitetire 
altered by Tragedy and Comedy ; Newton explatulog his system ; Baoou, his philosophy. 

Beneath the gK>und-floDr Is a basement of ofbccs, and an entresol or mezzanine of 
cbaiubers* The principal apartments rre tastefully decorated . the drawing-room is 
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JtaindOk^ Wiili and the Ubrariesue Ailed ^ib hoiA*oaMSOf beauti rally- 

iRHrfeed Rmewa btreh-vood. Ftum the library rear^Med ie a. ttoit-of' Maxlborougfai . 

Pall Kall was noted Ayr ite tavern Clube more then two owifn^ rincw. 
itret time that Pep ve mentions Pell fifell*” writes Ounninahiun^ ** far nimr tlie 26tfa of 
July» 1660t where he says* ^ We went to Wood's* (our obi homn fi»r olQbhiilkgK ^.^nd ' 
there we spent till ten at night/ This is not only one of the' earliest referencM to 
Pall Mall as an inhabited lowity, hntehe olthewu^ihsttises ql 
im its modem sigmficaUonofaOlab^andaddittOhally 
atill maintains what Johnson would have called its 

Anecdotes fSuppImnentalJyy^^x^^i There was a C3lnh hel# a^ in 

Pall Mall, that arrogantly callrnl itself * The World/ - 1^^ (now Lord 

Cheshjrfield), Lord Herbert, &o*, were memberai ' Bpigmihs WSare proposed fa> he 
written on ihr glasses, by each memberi after dinner; once» li^n Dr. Young was in- 
vited thither, the Doctor would have declined writing, because he had no diamond ; 
Lord Stanhope lent him his, and be wrote immediately : 

* Accept a mirade, instead of wit ; 

Bee two dull lines with Shuihaps^s jpsndil writ/ ^ 

The first modem Club mansion in Pall Mall was No^86, opened as a snbsoripdon 
house, called the Albion Hotel. It was originally built for Edward Duke of York, 
bx^dhor of George III., and is now the office of Ordnance (coitospondence). 

The south side of Pall Mall has a truly patrician air in its seven costly Club-houses, 
of exceedingly rich architectural character, and reminding one of Captain Morris's 
luxurious resuurce : 

** In to#n let me live then, in town let me die 5 
For in truth I can’t relish the countiy, not I. 

If one mtint have a viUa in minimer to dwell. 

Oh, give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mali.** 

Pakthexon Cotb-hox'sk, east side of Regent-street, nearly facing Rt. Philip's 
Chapel, was designed by Nash : the first floor xs elegant Corinthian. The south divi- 
sion Wits built by Mr. Nasli for his own residence ; it has a long gallery, decorated froTu 
a /ot/ifia of the" Vatican at Rome: it is now the Gallery of Illustration/* 'I'lio 
Pari hffnon Club, now no longer in existence, was taken by Mr. Poole, for his memorable 
paper, “ The Miseries of a Club/' in the iViw Monthly Mayazin$m , 

PoBtXAJxo Club, I, Strat ford-place. Oxford-street. 

Fktxcb or Wales's Club, 43, Albermarle-street. 

Pkince op Wales’s Yacht Club, Freemasons* Tavern. 

• # 

Refokm Cluii- house, between the TrnveUer$* and OarlUm Club-houses, has a 
fioiiiagH in Pall Mull of 13o feet, being nearly equal to that of iho Aihetmum (7fi fc#4) 

Hfid Travellers (74 ftiot). The Reform Club was established by Liberal Membtu’s of 
file I wo Houses of Parliament, to aid the carrying of the Reform Bill, 1830*32. The 
Reform was built in 1838-39, from the designs of Barry, R,A. ; and rosembles the 
I ar nr s«^Palace at Rome, designed by Michael An|mIo Buonarotti, in i64d« The Club- 
house con fains six floors and 134 ap^ments: the casement and mezsanifie below the 
street pa vcmeiit, and the chambers m the roof^ at^ not seecu 

The points mesit admired are extreme rimplieity and unity of desigru, obmMlisd wlCh very tmtumal 
richneHs. The Ifreadth of the piers between the windows oontxibntes not # to thiu tvpose 
which ts (K» esHenttHl to simpucity, and hardly lew so to stotelinesa ThS stritig-eoum am 
p.trt culaiiy beantifoi, while the eomicioue (08 Ihet from the pavemwti) priw exti^rdiiiciry 
ni ije^ty and grandeur to the whole. The roof is oovered witli Italian tUes ; tbe Sdlfl^ Is Ihoea 
throughout with Portland stone, and is a very fine speelme^ of masonry. 

f rt the centre of the interior isa grand h^ 56 feet hy 50, resmublingiih Xfallaii coriile^ 
HuiTOitndFd by colonnades, below Ionic, and above Corinthian ; thefaitWisa picture- 
l^allory, where, inserted in the scagliok walla, are whole-length pofiMila oi eminent 
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iuill k tmtelated; and the entire roof k stroni^ 
diapered ffi0t gt^ by Pelktt A; Co. The stajrcaeep like that of an Italian iklace^ 
leiub to m Appto jpiUeixctf tiie bell, opening iifto the princiiMil drJhiring-^room, a^bich 
kover toe.ooflb^^ the. garden front, both being tlie entire length of the build. 

Ing I ,ac|)d{ii!ng ore tk catd*room, Ac.,* orer the library and dining-rooms. 

Above are a bllikrd>rooDi and lodglng-rooma for members of the Club ; there being a 
separate aniranoe to tbe latter by a Mge adJ<’ining tbe TVavellers* Club. 

The baisment oompHsss two-storied wlns-eelkrs beneath the hall, beaidea the Kitehen Department, 
planned by Alesia Scn’er.orlfrinallyeA^^^ettMM of tbe Club : it contains novel employments of steam 
and aaep and mechanfealappiicationa of praetical Ingenuity, the inspection of which was long one of the 
privtleged slahts of kiQdoD. The ovMm, under If. Soyer, efyoyed Kuropean fame, fully testified iu a 
moguifluent neoquet gfren by the Club to Ibraham Pasha, July 3, 1843. Another famous banquet was 
that giren Ju^ SO. I860, to Visooaiit Palmerston, who was a popodar leader of the Beform. This fee* 
tlval wae, gaamuomkally as wril poiiticaUj, a hriiliaut triumph. 


Robik Hoop, the, was a Debating Sodety, which met, in the reign of George II., 
at a house in Esaex-Street^ Strand, at which questions were propo8e<l for discussion, and 
any member might speak seven minutes; after which, the baker/* who presided w ith 
a hammer, summed up the arguments. Arthur Mainwmring and Dr. Hugh Chamber- 
lain were early members ; and the Club was visited by M. lieaumont, as a curiosity, iu 
1761. This was the scene Burke's earliest eloquence. Goldsmith came here, and 
was struck by tlie imposing aspect of tbe President;, w ho sat in a large gilt ciiair. 

Rota, the, or Coppbe Club, as Pepys calls it, was founded in 1659, as a kind of 
Debating Society for the dissemination of republican opinions, which Harrington had 
painted in fmrest colours in his Oceana^ It met in New Palace Yard, at the then 
Turk's Head, « where they take water, tbe neat house to thdistaires, at one Miles’s^ wliere 
was made purposely a large ovall-table, with a passagein the middle for Miles to deliver his 
coffee/' Here HarHngton gave nightly lectures on the advantage of a commonwealth 
and of tbe ballot* The Club derived its natne from a plan, which it was its desigii to 
promote, for changing a certain number of Members of Parliament annually by rola’> 
iion. Sir William Petty was one of its members* Round tbe table, *Mn a room every 
evening as foil as it ooidd ho crammed,'* says Aubrey, sat Milton and Marvell, Cyriac 
Skinner, Harrington, Kevill, and their friends, disemssing abstract politicsil questions. 
Aubrey calls them disciples and virtuosi/^ Tlie Club was broken up at tbe He&tomtion* 

• Dr. Nash notes: ♦‘Mr. James Hariington, sometime in tbe service of Charles I., 
lirew up and printed a form of popular government, after the King’s deitth, entitled 
the Commonwealth of Oceana* He endeavoured likew’ise to promote Ins scheme by 
public discoiurses, at a nightly Club of several curious gentlemen, Henry Nevib CliurUs 
Wolseley, John Wildman, Dr. (afterwards Sir William) Petty, w'ho met in Nt^w 
Palace-yard, Westminster* Mr. Henry Nevil proposed to the House of Commons thut 
a third part of Ihi members should tote out by ballot every year, and be incapablc^ot vo- 
election for three yearn to come* This Club was called the Kota." 

RoxbobgHB the, was founded by the Rev. T. Frognall (afterwards Dr.) 

Dibdin, atthe St. Albans Tavern, St. James's, on June 17, 1812, immetliately after the 
■ale of the rarest lot in the Roxburghe Library, vis., II Decamerone di Boccaccio^ w hich 
produced 2260L Tbe members were liinifbd to 2^ subsequently extcndcHl to 31. 

The President of tibia Club waa the aeoand Bari Spencer. Among the most oelelirated q^ieiKbers wei e 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Mr.rquis of iUandford (the late Duke of Marlborotuh), Lord Alt)iorj> 

Pari Bpenoer), lord Morpeth (afterwards Karl of Carlisle), Lord Gower (aflerwards Eurl of iJarliskd, Sir 
Masterman Bykss, Sir Birerton Brydge^Mr. (afterwards Baron) liollaiid, Mr. Dent, Mr. Towuley, Rev. T, 
A^Heber, Rev.ifoh. HolwsH Carr, Sir Waller Scott, Ac. : Dr. Dibilin being Seortitary. The avowcfl objot t 
^ the Club was foe reprinting of rare and neglected pieces of wicient literature; and, at one of the 
early meotiiuni,*'lt was proposed and conclod^ for each menil>er of the Club to reprint a scarce piece 
of niudent lofB* to be given to the members, one copy being on vellum for the ch:itrmaii, and only os many 
eoples as ttkamoM." It twv* however, be questioned whether the " dinners ” of the Club were not more 
important than the literature. They were given at the 8t. Albans*, at Grillion 's, at the Clarendon, and 
the Albion 'fovssns. Of these entertainments some curious detidls have been recorded by Mr. Joseph 
llaslewo^ one of foe tnembers. In a MB., entitled ** Jtoxbnrghe ReveU; or^ an Acconnt qf the Annual 
ZHuptaem eMiiHry tiOeraperneA inith Matfera of Moment or Merriment a s<deetion from 

ita raritlea niui appeared in tbe Athenmum 2 at the second dinner, Mr. Hebcr iu the chair, a few tarried 
until, ♦•on arrivttirat home, the cHok of rime bespoke a quarter to four.” Among the early membera 
wan the Rev. Hr. DodA one of the masters of Westminster School, who. until 1818 (when be died), 
snltveiMld the with Bobln Mood Attlee. At* the fourth dinner, at GriUion’s, bir Mastennau Syktw 
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omiostTms or zomoN. 


Sa iii«)iab6r» iUe bill wan 4571, At lb« AnnlterMXX* Bf ir^ ^ 

tbe claXt,U xftwmt, th«biU mat HBk M, or H. 14t. ^slikeliuUiig tortte lit lOr. ; vou^, M Kk t 
and wlue,^ 17#, belloro It/* tax# Hadevf^, “ we wm not dead dn»k, end tlierorove lie 

gakt uiMer ^ table & bDoe> and e lew modeiiM be ^ ^ ^ 

The Roxbnrghe Club stiHi eti$te t it niaj Jiietij be eoiudderibS to Mre wo^gtf^iddi iib^ 
^ publiehiitg Sodetiee of the pxeeeut ^3^ An the Pei^i dtow 

Botax* SooiBTir Clttb, the, was founded in 1748^ and Ww ei atjrled the Otub 
of Reyal Philosophers,’* It originated some years earlier ^h Dr. Halley and a fow 
IHends, who din^ together once a week | at length* they removed to the Mitre Tavern* 
No. 39* Fleet-street* to be handy to the Royal S^iety* which then met in Crane* 
court. In 1780, the Club removed to the Crown and Anchor Tavern^ in the Strand i 
in 1848, to the Freemasons’ Tavern ; and thence, when the Royal Sodety removed to 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, the Club removed to the Thatched Houto Tavern, St. 
James’s-strect. The dinners were plain, blaok-puddlngs figuring for many years at 
each repast. The presents made to the Club became very numerous ; and haunches of 
venison, turtle, and game, were rewarded by the donors’ healths being drunk in daret. 
The circumnavigator. Lord Anson, presented the Club with a m.-ignifieent turtle ; and 
on another occasion with a turtle which weighed 4001 bs. James Watt dined at one of 
these turtle- feasts ; ** and never was tmrtle eaten with greater sobriety and tempe* 
ranee, or with more good fellowship,” Then ^ve find mighty chines of l>eef, and large 
carp among the presents ; and Lord Macartney sent *• two pigs of the China breed.” 
Fruits were presented for dessert ; and Philip Miller, who wrote the Gardener^a IHc^ 
iionftjy, sent Egyptian Cos lettuces, the best kind known ; and Cantaloupe melons, equal 
in fiavoiir to pine-apples. For thirty years the Club received these priisents in lieu of 
aduiission-money, until thinking it undignified to do so, tlw practice was disooritiuuctL 
The clmrge for dinner rose<from 1#. 6d. to 10#., and 2d, to the waiter i Tlieii, tlie 
Club laid in its own wine, at 1#. 5d, per bottle, and the landlord charged 2#. 6d. The 
consttinption of wine, per head, of late, averaged less than a pint each. 

** Amoosrthe distin^ished guests of the Club are many celebrities. Here the chivalrous Sir Sidney 
Smith described the atrocities of Ojezza Padha; and here that cheerful baronet — Admiral Sir Isaac ('oiTIn 
— bv relating the result of his going in a jolly-boat to attack a whale, and in narrating the a^lvantugi s 
specified in his proposed patent for iattening fowls, kept 'Mhe table In a roar," At this board, also, our 



iM'sides our st#‘rlin;r sea-worthiea, we find in ranging through the doeuim nts that >ome rather outlandish 
victors were intnxliiced through their means, as Chet Quang and Wanga Tong, OAinese; Kiutak ahd 
Tuk'ivina, E^quimauj : ; Thayen-danega, the Mohuwk chWf; while Omai, of Uiaroten, the celebrated and 
popular savage, of Cook't VoifageM, was so fr»*quently invited, thift he is iatterly entered on tlie Club 
simply as Mr, Omai "—Admiral Smyth’s Account of the Royal SoiMiM Club: Club Life of 
London, vo\,{.vp.eS-Hl, 1866. 

RoTAii Thames Yacht Club, 49, St. James’s-street. 


ScRiBLEBUS Club, the, was founded by Swift, iit 1714, in place of " the Brothers 
It was nither of a literary than ^politic^ character. Oxford and St John, Swift* 
Arbuthnot, Pojie, and Oay, were nteinbers. Oxford and Holingbroke led the way, by 
their mutual animosity, to the dissolution of the Club ; when Swift made a final c^ort 
at reconciliation, but failing, retreated in dudgeon . — See Bbothbhs CI4UB, p. 244 , 


Smithfield Club, the, Half-moon-streeti has the management of the Cattle Show 
held animnlly at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, and the award of Silver Cups ahd 
Gold and Silver Medals as prizes for S^k, Implementib Ac., exhibited. 


The Smithfield Cattle and Sheep Society ** was instituted I>ecsmber 17, 1796, by a party of noble- 
men and gentlemen, amongst whom were most conspleuona S^ols, Duke of Bembrds the Karl of 
W'inchei«ek Lord Koniervillei, and Sir Joseph Banks. 

The Club has ffniited its scene of annual displiw several tfanes. In 1799 and 1600, Hid Club exhibited 
In Wootton’s Livery-stables, Dolphin-yard, Smithfield; in 160A the Show was held in the Swan-vard * 
tn 1806. at Dixon’s hepository, Barbican; in 1808, in 8adler*s-yard, Goswell-stieet; and In 1639. the 
Club, moving westward, gave Its first exhibition in Baker-street. From Mr, Brandreth Oibbsh uitforo 
qf the Oriqin and Progrue qf the SmiihfieA Club, wo leant that, at the first exhibfticm, the Club only 
rt-eeived from the public 40t. 3#. The receipts of the first Baker-street Show were 800A » and In 1867 
no less a sum than 7004. was taken at the doors. The prizes annoiUly distributed have Increased as 
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^ The llviBhM ofBotT^ hecMnoAnMUber ef the SmlthOeM Clabln 1828: end the Queen Tlsited 
the ShofW.laMcMm^ In i860* The Boyal vieit in IBM is b^ved the drei 

ntxuslottefittiegrfomnltdmbelnrelAefideatoQ^ of GmI Briteio i but it was not iha 

fl»t tifneflMA BOfaltf took an laienit In the CSno shows.' OeOTse the Third wann exhibitor in ISOOr 
the Diikeor Torkgfdbed4prlaefnl808} and the Prinoe ConsorC who, tofrrther #lth the late Duke of 
Cunbridfit bMmr a member of the Club in leei, carried off sOTerel prisM at the Baker-street exhibi* 
tions with animals M at the ** Royal Flemish" tod ** Royal Bhaw flume. The silver-cap and the 
shepherdwook sohoola oomhiiiod fbr the ttmo giood end— ^tne production of delicious meat at moderate 
prices ; and be will not'act Inappropriately who, whilst thankinfr Qod for his Christmas-dinner, has a 
arrateftd reoolleotion of the men who oontributed to bring the Roast Beef of Old England to Its present 
perfection.— ^I sawwa, Mo. 1788^ abridged 

TkATOHED Ho|r8B.i^Adixiiiral Smytli, in 1860^ gare the following list of Clubi^ 
which then dined at th^ Thatched Honae Tavmm, St. JTames’s-street 


Aotnariesr Inetitnte of| Catch Clubi Johnson's Clubs Dilettanti Society: Fanners* Club; Geo* 
graphioal Club: Geologiosl Club: Llnfisrau Club: Literary Society; Navy Club; PhilosopbicidClub; 
Physicians, College ofl dab ; Political Economy dubj Boyal Academy Club : Royal Astronomical Club t 
Boyal Institution Club; Royal London Yacht Club ; Boyal Naval Club (1766) ; &>yal Society Club; St. 
Alban’s Medical Club; St. Barihotomew's Contemporaries; Starplub; Statistical Club ; Sussex Club; 
Union Society, St. 9aane»*a»'^Aceouni of tho Boyal Society Club^ privately printed. ^ 

Tom's Coffbb-housb Club^ the, was held at 17, north side of Russcll-street, 
Covent-garden ; the house was taken down in 1865. Tlie original proprietor was 
Thomas West, who died in 1722. The upper portion of the premises was the coffee- 
house, under which lived T« Lpwis, the original publisher, in 1711, of Pope’s ^ssay oi% 
Criticism* In The Journey through England^ 1714, we read, " There was at Tom's 
Codee-house playing at piquet, and the best conversation till midnight ; blue and green 
ribbons with stars, sitting and talking familiarly/' M. Grignori, sen., had seen " the 
balcony of Tom’s crowded with noblemen in their stars and garters, drinking their tea 
and coffee, exposed to the people." In 1764 was formed here, by a guluea subscrip- 
tion, a Club of nearly 700 members. • ^ 

On the Club-books we And ** Long Sir Thomas Robinson Samuel Foot©; Arthur Murphy, lately 
callcHl to the Bor; David Garrick, who then lived in Southampton-stroct (thoii^ch he was not a ciubbahle 
man) ; John Board, the flue tenor singer ; John Webb; Sir Richard Glynne ; Hol>ert OoHling, the banker ; 
Colonel tlyre, of Marylebone; Earl Percy; Sir John Fielding, the justice; Paul Methuen, of Corsham; 
Richard Clive; the great Lord CHvo; the eooentrlc Duke of Montagu; Sir Fletcher Norton, the ill- 
mannered ; Lord Eilward Bentlnek ; Dr. Samuel Johnson; the celebrated Marquis of Granby ; Sir F. B. 
l>elav^, the frieUd of Foote; William Tooke, the solicitor; the Hon. Charles Howard, sen.; the Duke of 
Northumberland; Sir Francis Gosling; the Karl of Anglesey; Sir George Brydges Rodney (afterwards 
Lord Rodney); Peter Burrell; Walpole Eyre; Lewis Mendez; Dr. Swinney; Stephen Lushington ; 
John Gunning; Henry Bro wham, fkther of Lord Brougham; Dr. Macnamara; Sir John Trevelyan; 
Captain Donollan; SirW. Wolseley; Walter Chetwynd; Viscount Gage, ; Thomas Payne, Esq., of 
Leicester House; Ih*. 3choml)erg, of Pall Mall; Qcorro Colman, the dramatUt, then living in Great 
Qheen-street; Dr. Dodd, in ^utnamptoii-row ; James Payne, the architect, Salinbury-stroet., which he 
rebuilt; WUliam Bowyer, the printer, iWoomsbury-square ; Count Bruhl, the Polish Minister ; Dr. (iold- 
smith. Temple (1773), Ae Many a noted name in the list of 700 is very suggestive of the gay sm'icty 
of the peri^. Amoim the Club musters, Samuel Foote, Sir Thomas Robinson, and Dr. Dodd arc very 
frequent : indeed^ Sir Thomas seems to have been something like a propoBcr-geiicrol. 

Dance painted the elder Haines, the landlord, who^. for bis polite address, was called 
among the Club '*Lord Chcsterileld," The coffee-boui^e business closed in 1^^14, 
when tho premises became occupied by Mr. William Till, the well-known numisimftist; 
the card-room and club-tables in their original condition. On the death of Mr. Till, 
Mr. Webster succeeded to the tenancy and collection of coins and medals, w-hich he re- 
moved to No. 6, Henriettu-street ; he possesses, by marriage with the grand-daughter 
of the second Mr. Haines, the Club-books ; well as the Club-room snuff-box, of larg^ 
size, tortoiseshell; upon the lid, in high relief, in silver, are the portraits of Charles I. 
and Queen Anne, the Boscobel oak, with Charles 11. amid iU braiichei^ •Ac. — See 
Illustrated London News, 1865. 


TuAVaiiMRa' Club-house, tu^oining the Athemewn, in Pall Mall, was designed by 
Barry, R.A., and built in 1832. The architecture U tho nobler Italian, •resembling a 
Homan pahm : the plan is a quadrangle, with an 0 ]>en area in the middle, so that all 
the rooms are well lighted. The Pall Mall front has a bold and rich cornice, and the 
windows are decorated with Corinthian pOasters; the garden- front varies in the 
windows; but the Italian taste is preserved throughout, with the most careful finish: 
the roof is Italian tiles. The Travellers' Club originatetl shortly after the Peace of 
181^ in a suggestion of the late Marquis of Londonderry, then Lord Castlereagh, with 
a view to a resort for gentlemen who had resided or travelled abroad ; as well as to the 
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CUmOSITlEB OF LOimOFt ; 

■■■■>, Uipiifc .. II -*>?»■■■ 

AocomxiKidaticm of foreign wbo^ wben fvrc^lf reccno^ leiMw nn loVitati^ 
for the period of their stay. (Quartejily S€vi0w, No; 110;^ ISSfo)- By tmti ci tberalo^ 
** no person is eli^^lo to the Tr^veUen* Club who ihall notr faiive tmvelled o«it of the 
British Islands to a distance of at least 500 mUes foosn Lofidoii ^ a dhf«ct litie.** 
' Prince Talleyrand^ during his resideiioe in Loudoe» generally Joined the mustw of 
whist-players at this Club. 

Tbbabok Clytb» the, at the time of the IfovDlntl<m» met at the Bm Tavern, Oovent* 
garden, to consult with Lord Cotcliester, Mr. l^omaa Wharton^ wd many others; 
and it was then resolved that the regiment nndor Lleutenant^Colonel Langdale^i 
command should desert entire, as it did, on a Sunday, November. 1688. 

Umoir CLXTB-HOtrsB, Cocicspnr-street, and west side of Trafolgar»squar^ was com- 
pleted in 1824, from designs by Sir B. Smirke, 11.A. James Smith (**Kejeoted Ad- 
dresses’^) has left us a ske^ of hxs every-day lifo at this Club 

"At tlireo o'clock I walk to the Union Clnb, read the journals, hear Iiord John Rnsse!l deified or 
diableriscd, \\o the same with Sir Boltert Peel or the Duke of Wcllinaton, and then Join a knot of con* 
Tersatioitists by the fire till six o'clock, consistinjjt of lawyers, merchants, and grenflemen ut larae. We 
then and there discuss the Three per Cent. Cou^ls (some of tie preferring Dutch two-nnd-a-fmif per 
Cents.), and speculate upon the probable rise, shape, and cost of the New Exchange. If Lady Harrington 
happen to drive past our window in her landau, we compare her equipage to the Algerine Ambtissador’s; 
and when politics happen to be discussed, rally Whigs, Kadichls, and Conservatives alternately, but never 
seriously, such subjects having a tendency to create acrimony. At ilx, the room begins to bo deserted ; 
wherefore I a^ljoiu'n to the dining-room, and gravely looking over the bill of fore, exclaim to the welter, 
'Haunch of mutton and apple-mrt >’ These viands despatched, with the accompanying liquids and 
water, I mount upward to the library, take a book and my seat in the arm-chair, and rcaddifl nine. Then 
call tor a cup of cofice and a biscuit, resuming my book till eleven ; afterwards return home to bed."— 
Comic MUcellaniec, 

T he Union has a capital smoking-room, with pamtlngs by StanRcld and Roberts. 
Tbc Club has ever been famed for its cuisine, upon the strength of which we are 
told that next d(X>r to the Club-house, in Cockspnr-street, was established the Union 
Hotel, which speedily became renowned for Its turtle ; it was opened in 1823, and was 
one of the best-ap|)ointed hotels of Its day ; Lord Ponmure, a gourmei of the highest 
order, is said to have taken iip his quarters in this hotel, for several soecesidve seasoni^ 
for the sake of the soup.* — Adams’s London CMs, 

United Sehvice Club, the, one of the oldest of modern Clubs, was instituted 
the year after the Peace of 1815, when a few officers of influence in both branches of 
the Service had built for them, by Sir R. Smlrke, a Club-house at the corner of Chnrles- 
street and llegent-strect — k frigid design, somewhat relieved by sculpture on the 
entrance- front, of Britannia distributing laurels to her brave sons by land and sea. 
Thence the Club removed to a more spadous hovise, in Waterloo-place, facing the 
Athenaeum, the Club-house in Charles-strect being entered on by the Junior United 
Service Club ; but Sinirke’s cold design bos been displaced by an edifice of much more 
ornate exterior and luxurious internal appliances. The United Service Club (Senior) 
was 'designed by Nash, and has a well-planned interior, exhibiting the architect’s well- 
known excellence in this branch of his profession. The principal front facing Pall Mall 
has a Roman- Doric portico ; and above it a Corinthian portico. With pediment. One of 
the patriarchal members of the Club was Lord Lynedoch, the hero of the Peninsular 
War, who lived under five sovereigns: he died in his 93rd year. Stanfield’s fine pic- 
ture of the Battle of Trafalgar ; and a copy by Lane (paint^ 1851) of a contemporary 
portrait Sir Francis Drake ; are among the Club pictures. 

The Windham was once considered the most expensive CIuls sad the ITnifsd Bsrvice the cheapest ; 
the latter, probably, from the namber of absent members. The Poke of Wellington might often be seen 
dining at tru8 Ciao on a Joint ; " and on one occasion, when he was charged llbi. Instead of U. for it, he 
bcstirrc<l till the cKid threei>ence was struck off. The motive was obvtoos t Ipt took the trouble 

of objeding to give his sanction to the prlnciplo."— JtSeisw, Ko. 110, 16^ 

United Sbeyige Club, the Juntob, at the corner of Charles-street and Regent- 
street, was erected upon the site of the former Club-house, by B. Smirke, R.A., 
in 1855 57, Nelnon and James, architects, and is enriched with rimracteristio sculpture 
by John Tliomas. The design is in the Italian style of archtteetur^ the bay-window 

♦ The West-end Clubs c<mtributc largely to the feeding of the poor. The ITnl^ Club distributed In 
the vear 18Ai. to the poor of St. Martin's-in-the-Flelds, no Ims than SIOS Ibi. of hrokfn hresd, 
of broken meat, 1147 pints of tes-leaves, and IISS pints of coffee-grounds. 
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^ 6^ AND cxm^mvsEa. 

te feature ip the composition, above which is a 

scnlptared groop Ulegor^ of the Armj and IS Ay. The whole of \he acnlpture and 
ornamental details, th^ghodt the bnildtng are characteristio of the professions of the 
members of the diiK Upon the angle-pieces ofttho balustrade are bronze lamps, sup- 
porfed fighres. The staircase is lighted from the top by a handsome lantern, filled 
with painted glass* On the landing of the half-space are two pairs of caryatidal 
fi|^res» and single figures againirt; the walls, supporting three semicircular arches. On 
the upper lading of the staircase b the celebrated picture, by Allan, of the Battle of 
Wateribo. Tlie evenlng-room, which is also nsed as a picturo-galleiy, 24 feet high, 
has a bay-window flronting Regent-street. Hera are portraits of military and naval 
commanders i Queen Victoiia and Prince Albert ; the Emperor Napoleon, and an 
allegoiioal group in stilver, presented to the Club by his Imperial Majesty. 

Unxvb^itt CntTB, the, Sufiblk-street^ Pall Mall East, was instituted in 1824 ; 
and the Club-house, designed by Deeringand Wilkins, architects, was opeped 1826. 
It is of the Grecian Boric and Ionic orders ; and the staiicase W'alls have casts 
from the Parthenon frieze. The Club consists chiefly of Members of Parliament 
who have received University education; several of the judges, and a largo 
number of beneficed clergymen. This Club has the reputation of possessing tlio 
host-stocked wine-cellar in London, which is of no small importance to members, 
clerical or lay. 

Unit AN Club, the, held at St. John*s Gate, Clerkenwell, consists of authors, actors, 
and artists, who meet in the great room of the Tavern over the gateway. 

# 

VoLUNTOBR Sbuyicb Club, 49, St. James’s-street. ^ 

Watibh^s CnuB was the great Macao gambling-house of a very short perif)d. 
Mr. Thomas Raikes, who understood all iik mysteries, describes it as very gentet*!, 
adding that no one ever quarrelled there. ** The Club did not endure for twelve 
years altogether ;* the pace was too quick to last: it died a natural death in 1819, 
I’rom th© paralysed state of its members ; the house was then taken by a svt of 
blacklegs, who instituted a common bank for gambling. To form an idea of iho 
ruin produced by this short-lived establishment among men w'hom T have so 
intimately known, a cursory glance to the past suggests the tblJowing melancholy 

list* which only forms a part of its deplorable results None of the dead 

reached the average age of man.” 

In the old days, when gamingwas in fashion, at Watier’s Club, princes and nobles 
lost or gained fortunes between themselves. Captain Gronow also relates the follow** 
ing account of the origin of this noted but short-lived Club : — 

**Upon one ocoaslou, some geatletnen of both White's and Brof>ks'8 hod the honour to dine i>>ith 
the Prince Renrent, and during the conversation the Prbico ingutrod what sort of dinners they jrot at 
UieirCluba; upon wWch Blr Thohuis Stepney, one of the guests, obserred * that their dinners were 
always the same, the eternal Joints or beefsteaks, the boiled fowl with oyster-sauce, and nn ;ipplt^tart; 
this is what we nave at our Clubs, and very monotonous fare it is.' 'I'hc Prince, without further 
remark, rang the bell for his cook Waller, and, in the prtmence of those who dined at the Koval table, 
asked him whether he would take a house, and organize a dinner-club. Watlcr as'^onted, and named 
Madison, the Prince's page, manager; and Labourie.. the cook, from the Iloyal kitchen. The Club 
flourished only a few years, owing to the night-play that was carried on there. The Duke of York 
putronized ft, and was a member. The dinners were exiiuisite : the best Parisian cooks could not beat 
Labourie. The fizvoorlte game plAjefi Inhere was Macao.*’ * 

Wbbkbsdat ClfUB, in Friday-street, Choapside. Here, in 1G95, certain oonferonces 
look place under the direction of William Paterson, which ultimtitely led to the esta- 
hlifi' uientof the Bank of England. Such is the general belief; but Mr. Save Bannister, 

In his Life of JPai^son^ p. 93, observes: — ‘*It has been a matter of much doubt 
whether the Bank of England was originally pro|>osed from a Club or Society in the 
(Vity of London. The Dialogue Coitferencesofike Wednesday Club, \n Friday -street, 
liave been quoted as if first publish^ in 1695. No such publication has been mot 
with of a date befere 1706 and Mn Bannister states his reasons for supposing it was 
*"not preceded hy any other bwk. Still, Paterson wrote the papers entitled Hie Wednesday 
Club Cof^erentoee. 
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Hiere was Hkmirise a WMtetdajf CM hald at the 01obe fl^ver^ in Fiee(^mit» 
where sotigs^ jokq^ dramatic imitatio&^biirleiqae pai^od^ and hmd ealUes of hmiiour 
were the entertainment* ; and C^ver Ooldemlth was in bU gioi^. Here wuh drat heard 
^ the celebrated epitaph (Goldsmith hadkheen rea^g Pope and 8wift*s MuMlumes) on 
Edward i^irdon 

** Here Hee poor Had Parden, from lalsmrj hecrd» 

Who long was a booksetler'e hack j 
He had leu such a damnable IUi» tei thfa wortdL 
1 doa*t think hell anfah to come ImmA." 

WasTHixsTSB Clctb, 23, Albemarloditreet* 

WuiBT CwBS originated with whist becoming popular in Bngfamd about 1730, 
when it was closely studied by a party of gentlenien, who fonned a sort of dub at the 
Crown O'ffee-honse, in Bedford-row. Hoyle is said to hare given instruetians in the 
game, for which his charge was a guinea a lessoti. A Committee!^ including members 
of severaf of the best London Clubs, well known as whist-players, has drawn up a codo 
of rules for the game ; and these rules, as governing the modern practice, linve 
been accepted by the Arlington, the Army and Navy, Arthor^s, Boodle's, Brooks's, 
<.*arltou. Conservative, Garrick, Guards', Junior Carlton, PortLind, (Buford and Cam- 
bridge, Reform, St. James’s, White’s, ^ The Lmo$ Sheri Whint were, in 18f»5, 
publislMHi in a small volume ; and to this strictly legal portion of the book is ap{>ended 
Jl Treatise on the Game, by Mr. J. Clay, M.P. f<a* Hull, one of the best modem 
whist-players. 

White’s (Tory) Club-kottse, 36 and 37, St. Jamos’s-streot, has an elegant front, 
desiii^ied by James Wyatf« restored and enriched in 1851 : the medallions of the Four 
Seasons above the drawing-room story are classic compositions. The. Club, as White’s 
Chocolate dionse, was originally established about 169^ near the bottom of the west 
side of St. James’s-street : the Club-house, then kept by Mr. Arthur, was burnt down 
April 28, 1773 j and plate 6 of Hogarth’s ** Rake’s Progress ” shows a room at White’s 
so intent upon their play, as neither to see the flames nor hear the v^atchmen, who are 
bursting into the room to give the alarm. Sir Andrew Fountayne’s col loci ion of 
pictures, valued at 3000/., w'as destroyed in the fire ; and the King and the Prince of 
Wales were present, encouraging the firemen and people to work the engines. In 1736, 
the principal nieml)ers of the Club were the Duke of Devonshire^ I<ord Chesterfield, Sir 
John Cope, Bubb Doddington, and Colley Cibber : before this date it was an open 
Chocolate-house. It soon became a gaming Club and a noted supper-house, the dinner- 
hour being early a century since. Betting was another of its pastimes ; and a book 
for entering wagers was always laid upon the table* The play here was frightful ; it 
was for White’s tliat Walpole and his friends composed the famous heraldic sittire. 

Walpole writes to Sir Horace Mann, Sept. 1, 1760 j ** Theiv have put into the papers a good story 
made at White's. A man dropped down dead at the door, and was carried in ; the Club im mediately 
motle bets whether he was dead or not ; and when they were going to bleed him, the wagerers for his 
death interposed, and said it would aiTeet the fairness of the bet.** 

** At the tune that White's Chocolate-house was opened at the bottom of 8t* Jaines*s-street>-tbc close 
of the last enmtury — was probably thought vulgar; for there was a garden attached, and it had a 
B»it>urban air. At the tables in the nouse or garden more tium one hlghwajnum took his chocolate, or 
threw his main, before he quietlv mounted his horse, and rode slowly down BioeadlJly towards Bogshot. 
The celebrated Lord Chesterfield there * gamed, And pronooneed witticisms among the boys of quality.* 
Stecle^dated all his love news in the JVUler from White*#. It wo# stigmatised as * the common rendezvous 
of infambus sharpers and noble cullies;* and beta were laid to the effect that 81r William Burdett, one 
of its members, would be the first baronet who would be han^. The gambling went on till dawn of day ; 
and Pelham, when Prime Ihinister, was not ashamed to divide his time between hia olBcial table and the 
piquet table at White's. White's ceased to be an oponChocolate-honaein 1786.**-- Dr, Boffin’s Table TraUe* 

I’lie Club, on June 20, 1814, gave at Burlington-bouf^ to tha AlUed Boverelgna 
then in England, a ball, which cost 9488/. 2e. 6d, $ and on July 6 following, the Club 
gave a dinner to the Duke of Wellington, which cost 2480/. 10*. 9c/.-— (&e Cunning- 
ham’s Handbook {“ White’s ”) for several very interesting extracts from the Club-books, 
and from writers of the middle of the last century, ** curiously characteristic of the 
state of society at tbe time/’ 

Whittington Club and MsTBOPOLiTAilr Athbvjiuu, Arondel-street, originated 
in 1846 with Mr. Douglas Jerrold, who became its first president. It combines a 
literary society with a Club-house, upon an economical scale, for the middle classes 1 con* 
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taittlng diluiig and eaffee*roomi^ library and readbig-rooin 0 » smoking and obess-rootns | 
and akrge room balls* concerts^ and #oir/a#«^ Leotores are giyen here» and elasses 
held fbr the higher branches of education* fencing and dancing, dc. \ In the ball-room 
is a picture of Whittington listening to Bow-bells^ painted by F. Newenbam, and pre* 
sented to the Club by its founder* All the Original Crown and Anclimr prembes* ' 
wherein tbe Club first me^ were destroyed by fire in 1854 ; they have been rebuilt^ 
and the establishment is now styled the Whittington Club. 

WiKDUAH Club, 11, St. Jamesb-square, was founded by the late Lord Nugent, for 
gentlemen " connected with each other by a common bond of literary or personal 
acquaintance.^' The mansion was the residence of William Windham ; next, of the 
accomplished John Duke of Boxburghe; and here the Boxburghe Library was sold 
in 1812, the sale commencing May 18, and extending to forty-one days. Lord Chief- 
Justice Ellenborough lived here in 1814 ; and subsequently, the Earl of Dlessington, 
who possessed a fine collection of pictures. 

COFFEJE-HO USES. 

C OFFEE was first drunk in London about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

" The first cofiee-house in London,” says Aubrey (MS. in the Bodleian Library), 

** was in St. Michaers-alley, iti Cornhill, opposite to the church, which W4is set up by 
one — Bowman (coachman to Mr, Hodges, a Turkey merchant, who putt him u|wn 
it), in or about the year 1652. 'Twas about four ycares before any other was sett up, 
and that was by Mr. Farr. Jonailian Paynter, over-agaiiist to St, Michael’s Church, 
was the first apprentice to the trade, viz., to Bowman,” 

Another account states that one Edwards, a Turkey merchant, on bis returif from 
the East in 1657, brought with him a liagusan Greek servant, Pasqua Rosec, who 
prepared coffee every morning for his master, and with the coachman above named set 
up the first coffee-house in St. Michaers-alley ; but they soon quarrelled and separated, 
the coachman establishing himself in St. MichaeVs churchyard. 

Sir Hans Sloane had in liU Museum In Blootnsbui^-squa^ “ part of a coflee-tree, with the ^rri?s 
and leaves thereon : it was brought over (Vein Moco, in Arabia, by Mr. E, Clive, of Londoxi, merchant,* 
wno has described it In 2ran$, Ho, 208, 

Coffee is first mentioned in onr statute-book anno 1660 (12 Car. II., c. 21), when a 
duty of 4d, was laid upon every gallon of coffee made and sold. A statute of 1 663 
difoc'ts that all coffee-houses should be licensed at tbe Quarter Sessions. In 1675, 
Charles II, issued a proclamation to shut up the coffee-houses, charged with being 
seiniimries of sedition ; but in a few days be suspended this proclamation by a second. 

As coffee declined in fUshion, the Cofi'ee-houses mostly became Taverns and Dining- 
houses, or Chop-houses. The first on our list is an instance. 

Bakbb'b Cootbb-HOUSB, 1, Change-alley, Lombard-street, was originally for the 
sale of coffee, but has been for nearly half a century noted for its chops and steaks, 
broiled in the coffee-room, and eaten hot from the gridiron. 

Baltic Cowee-house, 68, Threadneedle-street, is the rendezvous of merchants and 
brokers connected .with the Russian trade, or tlmt in tallow, oil, hemp, and seeds. 
'J’he supply of news to the subscription-rooir* is, with the exception of the chief London, 
Liverpool, and Hull papers, confined to that fVom the north of Europe and the tallow- 
proilncing countries on the South American coast. In the upper part of the Baltic 
Coffee-house is the auction sale-room for tallow, oils, Ac. 

BedEOBD CoFEBB-HOtrSE, " under the Piazza, in Covent Garden,*' north-east corner, 
in Memoirs of the Bedford Coffee-house^ two editions, 1751-1763, is described as having 
been " signalixed for many years as the emporium of wit, the seat of criticism, and the 
standard of taste* Names, of those who frequented the bouse: — Foote, Mr. Fielding, 
Mr. Woodward, who mostly lived here, Mr. Leone, Mr. Murphy, Mopsy, Dr. Arno. 
Dr. Ame was the only man in a suit of velvet in the dog-days. Stacie kept the Bed- 
ford when John and Henry Fielding, Hogarth, Churchill, Woodward, Lloyd, Dr* 
Goldsmith, and many others met there and held a gossiping shilling- rubber duP 
Henry Fielding was a very merry fellow/' In the Connoisseur^ No. 2, we read - 
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•♦This Coffee-house is every night crowded wiUi men of ports* Almost cveiy <me you 
meet is a polite scholar and a wit. J<&e8 and hoH'^moU are edhoed from box to box t 
every branch of literature is critically '^axnined» and the inerit of every production of 
the press, or performance of the theatres, weighed and determined/^ Foote and 
' Garrick often met here. Garrick, in early life, had been in the wine-trade, and bad 
supplied the Bedford with wine i be was thus described by Foote as living In .Durham- 
yard, with three quarts of vineg^ar in the cellar, calling himself a wine-merchant. 
Churchiirs quairel with Hogarth began at the shilling-rubber club, in the Bedford 
parlour : ** Never/* says Wal[x>le, " did two angry men of tlielr abilities throw mud 
with less dexterity.'* Young Collins, the poet, who came to town in 1744 to seek his 
fortune, made his way to the Bedford where Foote was supreme among the wits and 
critics. Like Foote, Collins was fond of fine clothes, and walked about with a feather 
in his hat, very unlike a young man who had not a single guinea he could call bis own. 
A letter of tlie time tells us that Collins waa an acceptable companion everywhere $ 
and among the gentlemen who loved him for a genius may be reckoned the Doctors 
Armstrong, Barrow by, HiU, Messrs. Quin, Garrick, and Foote, who frequent ly took 
his cq>inion upon their pieces before they were seen by the public. He was particularly 
noticed by the geniuses who frequented the Bedfc»d and Slaughter's Codee-bouses." 
(Memoir^ by Moy Thomas.) In 1754, Foote was supreme in hb critical comer at the 
Bedford. The regular frequenters of the room strove U> get admitted to his party at 
supper ; and others got as nearly as they could to the table, as the only humour flowed 
from Foote's tongue. The Bedford was now in its highest repute : Dr. Barrowby was 
the great newsmonger of the day. 

Of two houses in the Piasza, built for Frand^ Bari of Bedford, we obtain some minute infonnatioii 
from th'' lease granted in 1SS4 to Sir Edmund Veraey, Knight Harahal to King Charles 1. ; these two 
houses being just then erected a^part of tbePiazsa. There are also indoded ui the lease the **yardiv 
stables, coachhouses, and gardens now layd, or hereafter to be layd, to tlw said messuages,'* which 
description of the premises seems to identify them as the two houses at the southern end of the Piazaa, ad- 
joining to ( ireut BusscU-street, and now occupied as the Bedford Coffee-house and Hotel. They are either 
the same premises, or they immediately adjoin the premises, occupied a ceuimry later as toe Bedford 
Coffee-house. (Mr. John Bruce, ArcAaolayia, xxxv. The lease cotitslned a minute specification 

of the landlord’s fittings and customary accommodations of what were then some of the most fiishioD- 
able residences in the metropoUs. In the attached schedule is the use of the wainscot, enumerating 
separately every piece of wainscot on the premises. Hie tenant is bound to keep in repair the ** Portico 
Walke ” tmdemeath the premises ; he is nt all times to have ** ingrospe, egresse and regresse " through 
the Portico Walk ; and he may ** expel, put, or drive away out of the said w^ke any youth or other 
person whatsoever which shall eylhcr play or be in the said PortlOo Walke in dfiinioe or disturbanoe to 
the said Sir Edmund Vemey.”— qfL<md<m^ vol. li, p, 81, 1800.^ 

At the present Bedford Coffee-house, or Hotel, the Beef-steak Sodeity met before th^ 
removal to the Lyceum Theatre. 

British CoFFEE-Horsx, Cockspur-street, ••long a house of call forBootebmen," haa 
been fortunate in its landladies. In 1759, it was kept by the sister of Bishop Douglas, 
so well known for his works against Lauder and Bower, which may explain its Scottinh 
famfr At another period it was kept by Mrs. Anderson, doscribed in Maekenxie’s JLAfe 
of Home as •• a woman of uncommon talents, and the most agreeable cooversation/' 

Button's Copfke-housb, •• over agpsinst Tom's, in Covent'-garden," was established 
in 1712, and thither Addison transferred much company from Tbm's, In July, 1718, a 
Lion’s Bend, a proper emblem of knowledge and action, being all head and puMrs," 
was set up at Button's, in imitation of the •celebrated Lion at Venice, to receive letters 
and pff)>ers for the Guardian^ Here the wits of that time used to assemble ; and 
among them, Addison, Pope, Steele, Swift, Arbuthnot, Count Vlvfoni, Savage, Budgell, 
Philips, Davenant, and Colonel Brett ; and here it was that FlnUps hung up a birchen 
rod, with which he threatened to chastise Pope for •• a biting ep^nitn/' Button, tho 
manter of the v/offee-housc, had been a servant in the Countesa eff Warwick's fhmily y 
and it is said that when Addison suffered any vexation from tim Cbuot^ he withdrew 
the company from Butt^m’s hemae. Just alter Queen Anne's saxmadocu l^ift made 
atrquaiutaitce with the leaders of the wits at Button's. Ambrose Fbtl^ refrrs to him 
as the strange clergyman whom the freqnenters of the Co^ee-house hsd observed for 
some days. He knew no one, no one knew, him. He would lay Ids bst down on a 
.table, and walk up and down at a brisk pace for half an hour witlioiit speaking to any 
one. Then he would snatch up his bat .pay his mon^ at the bar, and walk off, with* 
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out luiving qwned his lips. He wu railed In the room " the mad parson." Here 
Swift first saw Addison. 

# ^ 

Sir Walter Scott gives, upon the authority of Dr. Wail, of Worcester, who haul it from Dr. Arbuth- 
not himself, the following anecdote, less coarse than the version usually told. SwUt was seated at the 
lire at Button*! I there was sand on the floor of the (^flbe-room, and Arbuthnot ofl'ered him a letter;.*, 
which he had been just addressing, saying at the same ttme— “ There, sand that/* ** I have no sand,** 
answered Swift: ** but 1 can help you to a little gravel** This he said so sifrnilieantly, that Arbuthnot 
hastily snatched back the letter, to save it from the fate of the capital of Lilliput. 

At Button’s the leading company* particularly Addison and Steele, met in large 
flowing flaaen wigs. Sir Godfrey Kncller* too, was a well-dressed frequenter. I’he 
master died in 1731* when in the Daily Adtieriiser^ October 5* appeared the follow* 
ing 5—** On' Sunday morning* died* after three days* illness* Mr. Button* who formerly 
kept Button’s Cof&e-house* in Bussell-street* Co vent-garden ; a very noted house for 
wits* being the placH? where the Lyon prodn<;ed the famous Tallers and Spectators, 
written by the late Mr. Secretary Addison and Sir llichard Steele* Knf., which works 
will transmit their names with honour to posterity.” Mr. Cunningham found in the 
veatry-booka St, Paul’s, Covent-garden ; — ** 1719, April 16. Received of^Mr. Daniel 
Hutton* for two places in the pew No. 18, on the south side of the north Isle, 2L 2#.” 
J. T. Smith states that Button’s name appears in the books of St. Paul’s as receiving 
an allowance from the parish. (See Streets of London, Part I. p. 159.) 

Button’s continued in vogue until Addison’s death and Steele’s retirement into Wales* 
after which the bouse was deserted ; the coflee-drinkers went to the Bedford CoiTee- 
house* the dinner-parties to the Shakspeare. In 1720, Hogarth mentions " four draw- 
ings in Indian ink” of the characters at Button’s Coflee-house. In these were sketches 
of Arbuthnot* Addison* Pope, (as it is conjectured*) and a certain Count Viviani, iden- 
tified years afterwords by Horace Walpole* when the di^whigs came under hii^notice. 
I'hey subsequently came into Ireland’s possession. — (Sale’s vivid William Rogarth, 
Comhill Magazine, vol. i. 428.) Jemmy Maclaine* or M'Cleun, the fasliionablc high- 
wayman* was a frequent visitor at Button’s* which subsequently became a f)rivat6 house ; 
and here Mrs. Inchbald lodged* probably* after the death of licr sister, tor whose sup- 
port she practised such noble and generous self-denial. Phillips, the publisher* offered 
her a thousand pounds fljr her Memoirs* which she declined. 

Tho memorable lAwCt Read, is tolerably well carved : through the month the letters were dropped 
luto a till at Button's I and beneath were inscribed those two lines from Martial : — 

•* Cervantur magnls isti Cervicibus ungues ; 

• Non nisi delicti pascitur illo forA** 

The head was designed by Hogarth, and is etched in Ireland's Vlttutrafions, Lord Olicsterficld is 
said to have onec offl»red for the Head fifty guineas. From Button's it was removed to the Sluiky|»e.nr6 
Head Tavern* under the Piazza, kept by a person named Tomkyns ; and in 1751, was. for a short liino, 
placed in the Bedford Coffee-house immediately adlohiing the Shakspeare, and there employed as a 
letter-box by Dr, John Hill, for his Tnupector. In 1709, Tomkyns was succeeded by his waiter, Camp- 
bell, as proprietor of ^e tavern and Lion's head, and Iw him the latter was retained uiiUl Nov. 8, 
when it was purchased by Mr. Charles RichardRon, of Richardson’s Hotel, for 17/. lOs., who also pos- 
sessed the original sign of the Shakspeare Head, After Mr. Richardson's death in 1827. the Lion's 
Head devolved to his son* of whom it was bought by the Duke of Bedford, and deposited at li'^oburn 
Abbey, where it stUl Jokn Oreen*^ See also Guardian, Nos. 85, 93, 114, 142. 

Chaptxb CoffEB-HOTTSB* 60, Patemoster-row* is mentioned in No. lof the Connoia* 
aeur, January 81* 1764* as the resort of “ those encouragers of literature, and not tho 
worst judges of merit, the booksellers.” ^ Chatterton dates several letters from the 
Chapter^ Goldsmith frequented the coffee-room, and always oocuiiied one plac^., which, 
for many years after* was the seat of literary honour there. The Chapter had its leather 
token. 

* Alexander' Stephens left smne remlniscenoes of the many literati and politicians who frequented 
tv . Chapter from 1797 to 1806. The box In the north-east corner waa called tho Witenagemof, and was 
ooenpiea by the ** wet F^r Club.*' Here assembled Dr. Buchan, author of Domestic Medidnu; Dr* 
Berdmore^ Mattef oftbe barter-house | Vfalkor, the rhetorician ; and Dr. Towers, the political writer ; 
Dr. George Fordq^ Ibid Dr. Gower of **the Middlesex/* who, with Buchim. proscribed the Chapter 
punch; Robinson* King of the Booksellers, and his brother John; Joseph Johnson, the friend of 
Priestley and F«InA*aMCowpor and Fuseli; Alexander Chalmers, the workman of the RobiuBons; the 
two Parrye* the Courier, then the organ of Jacobinism; Lowndes, the electrician; Dr. Busby, the 
writer on musiei Jacob, an Alderman and M.P. ; Waithman, then Common Councilman ; Mr. Blake, 
the banker, of Lombard-street; Mr. Patterson, a North Briton, who taught Pitt mathematics; Alexan- 
der Btephens; and iqdllips (afterwards Sir Richard), who here recruited for contributors to his Monthly 
Magmina* The Witena^mbt lost its literary oelebritios ; but the Chapter maintained its reputation 
fbr good pinndi end eoffre* soaroo pamphlots* and liberal supply of town and country newspapers. 
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mmoairma of wmoif. 

Mni» GadceU has left the foUowing acoootit ^the duq^ter 1848 

•• It latterly beoame(;lie tavern frequented \y univenit/ men# and eoentiy cJergjmen, wlw wM m hi 
London for a few days, and, barltitf no private friends or aeoess Into eocletj* wore glad to learn 
what was going on in the world of wters, from the oonveroation which they were a^ to hear in the 
% eo£R9e-room. ft was a place solely frequented by men; 1 believe there was Imt one female wrvant m 
the house. Pew people slept there: some of &e stai^ meetings of the trade were held In it, at they 
hod been fer more than a century; and occasionally country bocmeellers, wi^ now and then a clergy- 
man, resorted to it. In the long, low, dhigy room apstidrs^ the meetiogs of the trade were held. The 
Chapter is nuw a modernized puolio-house. 

Child’s Coffbe-hoitss, St. PhoVs Churchyard, was one of the Speelmiof^s houses, 
w’ho smoked a pipe here, and whilst he seem^ attentive to nothing but the J^ostman^ 
overheard the conversation of every table in tlie room. It was much frequent^ by the 
clergy, and Fellows of the Royal Society. Dr. Mead often came here. Child's wa% 
in one respect, superseded by the Chapter, in Paternoster-row. 

CxiFFOBD-STBEBT CoFFBE-HorgE, comer of Bond-sfcroet, bad its debating dub. 
(See ante q>, 245.) During a debate, the refreshment was porter, to a pot of 
which Canning compared the eloquence of Mirabeau, as empty and vapid as hif 
patriotism — ** foam and froth at the top, heavy and muddy within.'' 

Cocoa-Tbee, 64, St. Jaines's-street. (See Cocoa-tbeb Club, p. 246.) 

Dick’s Coffee-house (now a Tavern), 8, Fleet-street, near Temple Bar, was ori- 
ginally called liichard’s, from its landlord, Richard Torver, or Turver, in 1680. Here 
Steele takes the ** Twaddlers,” in the Taller^ Nos. 86 and 132. The coffee-room was 
frequented by the poet Cowper, when he lived in the Temple. The room retains it# 
olden panelling, and the staircase its original balusters. 

“ In 1737, Dick’s was kept by ^ % Mrs, Yarrow and her daughter, who were the reigning toasts with 
the frequenters, and were supposed to bo ridiculed in the eomedy of ‘The Coffee-house/ by the Kov, 
James Sliiler. This was stoutly denied by the author; but the engraver having iuiadverlently ilxed 
upon Dick's Coffee-house os the frontispiece scene, the Templars, with whom the ladies were great 
favourites, became by his accident so confirmed in their suanieions, that they united to damn the plcc‘e, 
and even extended their resentment to everything ■uepeeted to be this author’s for a oonsidstable time 
after.**-— Bfo^apAia I^ramatiea, 

The Coffee-house was, wholly or in part, the original printing-office of Richard 
Tottel, law-priuter to Edward VI,, Queens Mary and Kltzabeih; the premises were 
attached to No. 7, Fleet-street, which bore the sign of *• The Hand and Starre,” where 
Tottel lived, and published the law and other works he printed. No. 7 was subse- 
quently occupied by Jaggard and Joel Stephens, eminent law-writers, temp. Geo. I.~ 
HI.; and at the present day the house is most appropriately occupied by Messrs. 
Butterworth, wdio follow the occupation Tottel did in the days of Edward VI., being 
law- publishers to Queen Victoria ; and they possess the original leases, from the earliest 
grant, in the reign of Henry VIII., to the period of their own purchase. 

GFi)BaE’8 Coffee-house (mo^ a hotel), 213, Strand, near Esaex-street, is men- 
tioned by Foote, in his X(/b of A. Murphtf^ as an evening meeting-place of the town 
wits of 1751. Shenstone was a frequenter of George’s, where, for a shilling sul>- 
Bcription, he read ** all pamphlets under a three shillings’ dimeumon.” It was closed 
in 1843. 

«. 

Gbeoian CoFFEK-nousB, Devercux-court, Strand, was originally kept by one Oon» 
Stan tine, a Grecian. From this house Steele proposed to date bis learned articles in the 
Taller ; it is mentioned in No. 1 of the Spectator ; and it was much frequented by 
GolclHinsth and the Irish and Lancashire Templars. The SpeeiatorU free was very 
well known at«the Grecian, ** adjacent to the law.” Occasionally it was the scene 
learned discussion. 'Hmn, Dr. King relates that one evening, two gentlemen, who wore 
constant companions, were disputing here, concerning the accent of a Greek word. 
This dispute was carried to such a length, that the two friends thought proper to 
dotcnniiie it by their swords : for this purpose they stepped ipto Dovereux^oourt, where 
one of them (Dr. King thinks his name was Fitxgenild) was run through the body, and 
died on the spot. The Grecian was Foote’s morning lounge. Here Geddsmith ooca- 
sionully wound up his ” Shoemaker's Holiday” with supper. The bouse was alsc 
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fi^ttented by F^lowii of tbo Bc^id Soolety. The premises bave^ since 1843, been the 
" Grecian Chambers and Orer the door is the^bust of Devereox:, Earl of Essex* 

GaaBAWAT^s CoTFSS-HOtrss, B, Change«alley, Comhilh had a threefold celebrity i 
tea was first sold in England here ; it was %d4^ great resort in the time of 
South Sea Bubble ; and was throughout a house of great mercantile transactions. The 
original proprietor was Thomas Garway^ tobacconist and coffee-man^ the first who 
retailed tea, recommending it for the core of all disorders; the following is the sub- 
stance of his shop-bill * 

^ Tea in England hath been sold in the leaf for six pounds, and sometimes for ten pounds the pound 
weight, and itt respect of its former scarceness and dearness, it bath been onlj used as a regalia in high 
treatments and entertainments, and presents made thereof to princes and grandees till the year 1661. 
The said Thomas Oarway did purchase a quantity thereof, and first publicly sold the said tea in leaf and 
drink, made according to the directions of the most knowing merchants and travellers Into those 
Eastern countries } and upon knowledge and experience of the said Garway*s continued care and industry 
in obtaining the best tea, and making drink thereof, very many noblemen, physlidans, merchants, and 
gentlemen of quatity. have ever since sent to him for the said leaf, and daily resort to his house in Kx- 
change-allqy, aforesaid, to drink the drink thereof; and to the end that all persons of eminence and 
quality, gentlemen, and otticrs, who have occasion for tea in leaf, may be supplied, these are to give 
notice that the said Thomas Garway hath tea to sell from sixteen to fifty shillings per pound.** (See the 
document entire in Eiiis*8 Leitera, series Iv. 68.) 

Ogilby, the compiler of the Britannia, had his standing lottery of boohs at Garway’s 
from April 7, 1673, tillwhofiy drawn oft*; and,. in the Journey through Bngland,VlZZ, 
Garra way’s, itoblns’s, and Joe's, are described as the three celebrated Coffee-houses : 
the first, the people of quality, who have business in the City, and the most consider- 
able and wealthy citizens, frequent; the second, the foreign banquiers, and often 
even foreign ministers ; and the third, the buyers and sellers of stock. Wines were 
sold at Garraway's in 1673, "by the candle” — that i8,^y auction, while anoinch of 
candle burns* Swift, in his " Ballad on the South Sea Scheme,” 1721, did not forget 
tliis Coffee-house 

** Meanwhile, secure on Garway*s cliffs, 

A savage race by shipwrecKs fed, 

Lie waiting for the founder’d skiffs. 

And strip the bodies of the dead.** 

Tlie reader may recollect with what realistic power of incident and character 
Mr. E, M. Ward painted, some twenty years ago, the strange scene in the Alley; 
and his characteristic, picture is, fortunately, placed in our National Gallery, as a 
^lesson for all time* In the background is shown the Garraway's of 1720. 

Dr. Radcliffe, who was a rash speculator, was usually planted at a table at Garra- 
way's, to watch the turn of the market. One of his ventures was five thousand 
guineas upon one project. When he was told at Garraway’s that it was all lost, “ Why,” 
said he, " 'tis but going up five thousand pair of stairs more,” " This an.swer,'* says 
Tom Brown, " deserved a statue,” 

Garraway's was long famous os a sandwich and drinking-room, for sherry, pale ale, 
and punch. Tea and coffee were also ser%'ed. It is said that the sandwich-maker was 
occupied two hours in cutting and arranging the sandwiches before the day’s c^onsump- 
lion commenced. The large i^e-room was an old-fashioned first-floor apartment, with 
a small rostrum for the seller, and a few commonly -grained settles for the buyers ; 
there were also other sale-rooms. Here, sales of drugs, maho^ny, and timber were 
])eriodically held. Twenty or thirty property and other sales sometimes took place in 
a day. The walls and windows of the lower room were covered with auction placard.s. 

The first Oar way's Cofibe-liouse was destroyed in the Great Fire ; the house was 
"rebuilt, and again burnt in the fire in Combill, in 1748 ; and again rebuilt, and fiually 
Josed August 18, 3866. The basement, used as wine-vaults, was aneij^nt, of fourteenth 
and sixteenth century aivliitecture, of ecclesiastical character, and had a piscina. It 
is remarkable that Garraway's, where tea was first sold, and the Angel, at Oxford, 
wliere coffee was first sold* were both taken down in 1866. — IlluHrated London ifetes* 

Gbay's-ikk Coefke-hquse, eastern corner of Gray's-inn Gate, Holborn ; here 
were formerly held the Commissions 2>er Lunaiico inquirendo. It was closed in 1865* 

St. James’s CoyraB«uoiJSE, the famous Wliig Coffoe-hoose from the time of Quecii 


m cuBiosiTisa oy 

Anm tiU tete in tbe reign of George III. It ww tilif one on thesonth* 

west oogrner of St. JameaVetreOt^ aD<l is thus mentkiM^iii Vo^ 1 of the SMltrf 
••Foreign and domestio nows yon har^e fh)ni 

oocttrsalso in tbe apepiator* Tlie St. James's was mnoli ftegtoented by Switfts letters 
Cor him were left there. Here Swift chiiKjbened the coffee-m^ Elliot’s childf 
says he, “the rogue bad a most noUe supper, and Steete apd fsat amcoigsti^^ 
company over a bowl of putieb.’* Xisdy Mary Wertlejf ilo^nfeSj^s ibisa jSi^^aee 
were first read over at the St. James’s Coffee-honse. its proximity to tbe JNuaoeit 

St was much visited by the Guards. 

But the St. James’s is more memorable the house whm ortginated Goldsmith’s 
celebrated poem, Betaliaiion, The poet belonged to a temporary association of men 
of talent, some of them members d the Club, who dined together occasionally here. 
At these dinners he was generally the last to arrive. On one ocoasioit, when he was 
later than usual, a whim seized the company to write epitaphs on biro, os “the late Dr. 
Goldsmith/’ and several were thrown off in a playful vein. The only one extant was 
written by Garrick, and has been preserved, very probably, by its pungenoy 

** Here Uee poet Goldsmith, a>r shortness colled Noll i 
He wrote like an augcl, but talked like po<^ (*oU/* 

Goldsmitli did not relish the sarcasm, especially coming from sach a quarter ; and, 
by vFAy of retaliation^ he produced the famous poem, of which Cumberland has left % 
very interesting account, but which Mr. Forster, in his Life of 0oldsmUht states to 
be “pure romance.” Tbe poem itself, however, with wlmt was prefixed to it when 
published, sufiieiently explains its own origin. 

The St. James’s was closed about 1806, and a large pile of buildings looking down 
Pall Mall erected on its site. i.The globular oil-lamp was first exhibited by its inventor, 
Michael Cole, at the door of the St. James’s Coffee-house, in X700 ? in the patent he 
obtained, it is mentioned as “ a new kind of light.” 

Jams^ica CoFPJEE-HOirsE, 1, St. Mieliael’s-alley, Combill, is noted for the accuracy 
and fulness of its West India intelligence. The subscribers are merchants trading 
with Madeira and the West Indies. It is the beat place for information as to the 
mail-packets on the West India station, or the merchant vessels making these 
voyages. 

Jerusalem Covfee-housb, 1, Cowper’s- court, Cornhill, is one of the oldest of thq 
City news-rooms, and is frequented by merchants and captains connected with tlie * 
commerce of China, India, and Australia. 

** The subscription-room U well famished with files of thejprlnclpal Csntoii, Hong Kong, Haeso, 
re«;u}jr, Sinj^'ap*jre, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Sydney, Hobatt Town, Launceston, Adelaide, and Port 
Phi tip papers, and Prices Current*, besides shlpping-lisU and papers from the various intermediate 
statiiuis or ports toucht^l at, as St. Helena, the Ca^ of Good Hope, Ac. The books of East India 
sbippinfr include arrivals, departures, casualties, Ac. TOo fttll business is between two and threeo'clock, 
v.M. in'iS45^ John Tawcli, the Slouch marderer, was captured at the Jerusalem, which be was in the 
^>it o^isiung, to ascertain inltinnation of the state of his property in CUjf, 2nd 

Jonathan’s, Change-alloy Cofibe-hous^ is described in the Tatlert No. 38, as 
“the general mart of stock-jobbers;” and the Spectator^ No. 1^ telhi us that he 
sometimes passes for a Jew in the assembly of stock ^jobbm at Jonathan’s.” This 
was the rendezvous where gambling of all sorts was carried on ; notwithstanding k 
formal prohibition against tbe assemblage of the jobbers, issued by the City of London, 
which prohibition continued unrepealed until 1825. Mrs. Centlivre, in her comedy of 
A Bold Stroke for a Wife^ has a scene from Jonathan’s at the above period . while 
the stock -jobbers) are talking, the coffee boys are crying, •• Ftedx coShCk ge^ 
fresh coffee 1 Bohea tea, gentlemen !” 

Langbourn Cofvee-uohsr, Ball-alley, Lombard-street, rebuilt in 1850, has a 
broiling-stove in the coffee-room, w'hence chops and steaks are served hot firom the 
gridiron; and here Is a wine and cigar room, emboUished in handsome did French 
taste. 

Lxotp’s, Royal Exchange, celebrated for its priority of tdilpping infelUgetice, and 
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Its marine tatninu^ origioAt^ wiO) one Lloyd, who kept fl coffee-house in LomtM^ 
street. One of the apokmeiits in^ tlie Exchiuige is fitted up as Lloyd^e Coffee-roonw 

, ,,3^airDO»r (now a hojtel and tavern), was opened 

punch hoot^ X^orcheet^ Beer, and Wwh Ale Warehouse, where the'fineeff 
wtt4 . Arta^^ Rum, aud^Fraudi Brandy is made into Punch." In front of the 

Immediately weat of St. Martin’s Church, stood Ludgate ; and 
ok Ae idte of the church Wren finxnd the monument of a Roman soldier of fhe S^ond 
liCgion, which is preserved in the Anmdelian Collection. The London Coffee-house Is 
not^ for Its publishers’ sales of stmk and copyrights. It was within the rules of the 
Fleet Prison s and in the Coffee-house are "lock^ up " for the night such juries from 
the Old Bailey Sessions as cannot agree upon verdicts. The house was long kept by 
the grandfi^faer and father of Mr. John Leech, the celebrated artist. At the bar of 
tile London Cofi^house was sold Rowley’s British J]7ephalic Snuff. A singular inci- 
dent occurred here many years since ; Mr. Bray ley, the topographer, was present at a 
party, when Mr. Broadhurst, the fitmous tenor, by singing a high note, caused a 
wine<'glass on the table to bre^, the bowl being separated from the stem. 

Man’s CoPFBS-HOUSa, in SooUand-yard, near the water-side, took its name from 
th% proprietor, Alexander Man, and was sometimes known as Old Man’s, or the Royal 
Coffee-house, to distinguish it from Young Man’s and Little Man’s minor establishments 
in the neighbourhood. 

MiXiES’s CovFBE-HOtTSB, New Palace-yard, Westminster, was the place of meeting 
of the noted Rota Club. (See CntTBS, p. 255.) ^ 

Mukdat’s Cofvbe-house, Maiden-lane, was a noted sporting resort in the days 
of Captain England, Dennis O’Kelly, Hull, the Clarkes, and others of turf notoriety. 
It was one of Sheridan’s retreats, secure from his creditors. 

Nando’s CoEVEB-noirsB was the house at the east corner of Inner Temple-lane, 
17, Fleet-street, and next door to the shop of Bernard Lintot, the bookseller ; 
though it has been by some confhsed with Groom’s bouse, next door. Nando’s was 
the favourite haunt of Lord Thurlow, before he dashed into law practice. At this 
Coffee-house a large attendance of professional loungers was attracted by the fame 
.of the punch and the charms of the landlady, which, with the small wits, were duly 
admired by and at the bar. The house, formerly Nando’s, was also the depository of 
Mr. Salmon’s Waxwork. It has been for many years a hair-dresser’s. It is inscribed, 

" Formerly the Palace of Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey." But the structure is of 
the time of James I,, when it was the Council Office of the Duchy of Cornwall ; an 
entry in 1619 is from Prince’s Council Chamber, Fleet-street.’’ 

New ENaLAKt> ak» North aot South Amvbicak Coffee-kousk, 59 hnd 60, 
I'lireadneedle-strOet, had a subscription-room, with newspapers from every quarter of 
the globe. Here the first information could bo obtained of the arrival and departure of 
steamers, packets, and traders' engaged in tbe commerce of America, whether at Mon- 
treal and Quebec, or Boston, Halifax, and New York. The heads of tbe chief American 
apd continental firms were on the subscription-list, and the representatives of Barings, 
Rothschilds^ and other wealthy establishment:^ attended the room os gre^ularly as 
’Change ; os did also American captains, and the •’ City Correspondents" of the morning 
iind evening press. From 300 to 400 files of newspapers were kept here, ranging from 
* merioa to the East or West Indies, thence to Australia, the Havana, France, Ger- 
many, BoQimd,^ Rusria, Spain, and Portugal. (Abridged from Tke City^ 2iid edit.) 

A^oiidtiE Was ^ Cook Tavern, with a large soup-room, named atler the Cock, which faced the 
north gate m the old Royal Exchange, aud was long celebrated for the excellence or ilB Houps, served 
In silver. TMa hoixse was taken down in lB4t $ when, in a claim for compensation made by the pro- 
prietor, thd tmde in three years was proved to have b^n 34<^720 basins of various soups — vir,., 166,240 
mock turtle, 0^6 giblet; 59,960 ox-tidl, 31,072 bouHU, 84,126 gravy and other soups : sometimes 500 
basins of soup vmre sold in a day. 

Pbblb’s, 177 and l76. Fleet-street, east corner of Fetter-lane, was one of the coffee- 
houses of tbe Johnsonian period ; and here was long preserved a portrait of Dr, 
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Jolinson, on tho kojrtoneof a cbimney-piecei stated to b&re ^en peiatod by flBr Josbaa 
Heynolds. PeeVs w|a noted tor its toeia^f newspapers trpm tSesedates i 0ase«#j 1768| 
Times^ 1780; Jlfonats^ Chrcnicle, 1778; Mbrmnff Morninf Meratd^ 

^784 ; Morning Adveriiter, 1794* Peelers is now a tav^ and botel* 

Pjbbct CoFTSE-HOxrsE, the, Rathbone-place, Oxfbrd-street, no longer exists ; but it 
vrill be kept in recollection for its having given name to one of the most popular pub- 
lications, of its class, in our time, namely, the Percy Aneedciee^ “ by Sholto and Beuben 
Percy, Brothers of the Benedictine Monastery of Mont Bengor/^ in 44 parts, eoui- 
meuclng in 1820. So said the title-pages ; but the names and the locality were eup* 
posi, lieul)en Percy was Thomas Byerley, who died In 1824; Sholto Percy was Joseph 
Clinton Robertson, who died in 1852. The name of the collection of Anecdotes was 
not token, as at the time supposed, from the popularity of the Percy Meliques^ but 
irom the Percy Cotfee*house, where Byerley and Robertson were accustomed to meet to 
talk over the joint work. • 

Piazza Coffcv-hoitse, the, was opened in that po«*tlon of the Plaxza houses in 
Coveiit*gardeii which is now the Tavistock HotcL Here Macklin fitted up a largo 
C’oflee-room, or theatre for oratory ; a three-shilling ordinary, and a shilling lecture : he 
presided at the dinner-table, and carved fur the company, after which he played a sort 
of "Oracle of Eloquence.*' Fielding has happily sketcKted him in bis Voyage to 
lAehon : " Untortanately for the fishmongers of Loudon, the Dory only resides in the 
Devonshire seas; for could any of this company only convey one to the Temple of 
Luxury under the Piazza, where Macklin, the high priest, daily serves up his rich 
offerings, great would be the reward of that fishmonger." 

Footef in his fun upon iJacklin's Lectures, took up his notion of applying 
Greek tragetly to modern subjects, and the squib was so suceessfifl, that Foote 
cleared by it 500/. in five nights, while the great Piazza Cofiee-room in Covent- 
gs^rden was shut up, and Macklin in the Gazette as a bankrupt. Eastward was 
the Piazza CoiSee-housc, much frequented by Sheridan and John Kemble; and 
liere is located the well-known anecdote told of Sheridan's coolness during the 
burning of Drury-lane Theatre, in 1809. It is said that as he sat at the Piazza, 
during the fire, taking some refreshment, a friend of his having remarked on the philo- 
sophical calmness with wliicli he bore his misfortune, Sheridan replied : " A man may 
surely be allowcil to take a glass of wine by hie own fireeide** The Hazza fii^ade and its 
interior were of Gothic design : the house has been taken down, and in its place Is built 
the Flomi Hall, after the Crystal Palace model, thus breaking the continuity of Inigo 
Jones’s arcade. 

lUiiTBow COFFSB HOVSE (uow a tovem), 15, Fleet-street, by the Inner Temple 
Gate, was tlie second Cofree-h^s.use opened in London, and bad its token-mon^ 

** Jaii«s Farb, 1066. A B&ml>ow. ik-Fzrbt-strsrt. In the centre, uis KAtvtnirinr. It is well 
known that James Farr kept the Balnhow, in Fleet-street, at the time of the Orest Fire, the veiy year 
of which is marked on this token. Farr was a barber: and In the year 1057 was presented by the In- 
q\iest of St, DunBtan*a-in-the-Wost for making and selling * a sort of liaaor called "cofi'ee,** whereby In 
making the same he aniioycth his neighbours by evil! smells ; and for keeping of fire for the most part 
night and day, whereby his chimney and chamber hath been set on fire, to w great danger and alTright 
nient of his neighbours.* '* 

However, Farr was not ousted; he probably promised reform, or amended the 
alleged annoyance : he remained at the Rainbow, and rose to be a person of eminence 
and repute in the parish. He issuetl the above token, date 1666 — an ai^edzaiabew based 
on clouds, doubtless, from the Great Fire — to indicate that with him all was yet^ safe,, 
and the Rainbow still radiant. There is one of his tokens in the Beautoy CoUfictioo, 
at Guildhall, and so far as is known to Mr. Burn, the Rainbow does not oootur on any 
other tradesman's token. Tlie boose was let olT into tenements x bookp were printed 
here at this very time " for Samuel Speed, at the sign of the Rainbow, near the Inner 
Temple Gate, in Fleet-street." The Phoenix Fire Office was established here about 
J682. Hatton, in 1708, evidently attributed Farr's nuisance to the eoj^^ Uee^, say- 
ing : "Who would have thought London would ever have had throe Tbottsand such 
nuisances, and that cofiTee would have been (as now) so much drank by tbe best of 
quality, and physicians?" The nuisance was in Farr's chimney and eai^essnesi^ not 
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In tbe coifee* No. 16, notices some gey frequenters of the Rainbow : 

** I baire received a letter desiring me to be vcgy satirical upon t^ little muff that is 
now in fasluon ; another iptbrms me of a pair of silver garters, » buckled below the 
knee;, that have lately been seen at tbe Rainbow Cofi^-house, in Fleet-street.” Mr* 
Monerieff, the dramatist, used to toll that abofit 1780 this house was kept by his grahd<^ 
ikther, Alexander Moncri^, when it retained its original title of The Rainbow Coffee- 
house/’ It has vaulted ^tars, excellent for keeping stout; the old coffee-room 
originally had a lofty bay-window at the south end, looking into the Temple; in the 
bay was ^ large table for the elders. Tbe room was separated by a glaz^ partition 
from the kitchen, where was a clock with a large wooden dial. The house has long 
been a tavern : all the old rooms have been swept away, and a large and lofty dining- 
room erected in their place. There are views of the old entrance to the Rainbow in 
Hughson and Maloolm^s London, 1807 and 1808. 


SALTBKcffi (Don) Coftee-housb, 18, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, was opened by a barber 
named Salter, in 1695. Sir Hans Sloano, whose valet Salter had bcen^ coTitribute<l 
some of tbe refuse gimeracks of his own collection ; and Vice-Admiral Munden, who 
had been long on the coast of Spain, named the keeper of the house Don Saltero, and 
Ijis coffee-house and museum, Don Saliero^s. Steele, in the thirty>fourth number of 
the Taller, describes Salter as carrying on tbe avocations of barber and dentist. 
You see tbe barber in Don Qydxote is one of the principal characters in the history, 
which gave me satisfkction on the doubt why Don Saltero writ his name with 
a Spanish termination. Ten thousand were gimeracks round the room, and on the 
ceiling ; and a sage of thin and meagre countenance, of that sort which the ancients 
call * gingivister,' in our language, * tooth-drawers.’ ” Among the curiosities presented 
by Admiral Munden was a coffin, containing the body or’ relics of a Spanish sjiint, who 
had wrought miracles ; also, ** a stwiw hat, which,” says Steele, “ I know to be made by 
Madge Poskad, within three miles of Bedford; and he tells you * It is Pontius Pilate’s 
wife’s chambermaid’s sister’s bat.’ ” The Don was famous for Ins punch and his skill 
on the fiddle; he also drew teeth, and wrote verses; he described his museum in several 
sUnzas, one of which is — 

** Monsters of all sorts here are seen : 

Straiigro thiii{<8 In nature as they ^rew so ; 

Some relk'ka of the Sheba queen. 

And fragments of the fam'd Bob Cru&oe.*’ 


Don Saltero’s proved very attractive as an exhibition, and drew crowds to the CofTee- 
hotise. A Catalt^ue was* published, of which were printed more than forty editions. 
Smollett, the novelist, was among the donors. The edition of 1760 comprehendetl the 
following rarities : — 

Tigers^ tusks ; the Pope’s candle; the skeleton of a Guinfca-pig ; a fly-eap monkey; a piece of the 
true Cross; the Four EvangcUsU’ heads cut on a cherry-stone; the King of Morocco’s tobac^»o-pipe ; 
Mary Queen of Scots* pincushion; Queen Elizabeth's prayer-book; a pair of imn’e stockitigs ; Job’s 
ears, which grew on a u*ee ; a frog in a tobaoeo-stopper ; and five hundred more odd relics I The Don 
had a rival, as appears by “ A Catalogue of the Rarities to be seen at Adamn’s, at the Royal Swan, in 
Klngsland-road, leading from Shoreditch Church, 176fi.” Mr. Adams exhibited, for the entertainment 
of the curious, ” Miss Jenny Cameron’s shoes; Adam's eldest daughter’s liat; the heart of the famous 
Bess Adams, that was hanged at Tyburn with Lawyer Carr, January 18, ,17.W-7 ; Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
tobacco-pliiS; Vicar of B’^ay’s clogs; engine to,?hen green neas with; teeth that grew' in a fish’s belly ; 
Black Jack’s ribs; the very eoino that Abraham combed his son Isaac and Jacob's head with ; Wat 
Trier’s simrs; rope that cured Captain Lowry of the head-aeh, ear-ach, tooth-aeh, aR,1 belly-ach; 
Adam's key of the fore and back door of the Garden of Eden,” Ac. &c. Tliesc are only -a few out of firs 
hundred others equally marvellous. 

In Dr. Franklin's Life we read : — Some gentlemen from tbe country went by water 
to see tbe College, and Don Saltcro’s Curiosities, at Chelsea.” Tlifso were shown in 
the coffee-room till August, 1799, when the collection was mostly sold or dispersed j a 
tbw gimeracks were left until about 1825, when we w^ero informed on the premises, 
they were thrown away! The house was taken down in 1866. (See Chbl- 
8BA, p* 90.) 

Sam’s Coffbe-housb, in Exchange alley; and in Ludgate-street. The latter is 
mentioned in Stoie Poems^ 1697 and 1703 ; and in 1722 there were two large mul« 
berry-trees growing in a little yard in rear of the house in Ludgate-street* 
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Ssaxs’s CoFnB«HOTrfiB» Oai^Hstreet, to thoa mentioned in No« 49 of the $pe 0 $aior i 

I do not know tha4 I meet in any ofi^my walks, whteh move both my spleen 

and laughter ao efiectoally as thoae young £)ll6ws at &e Qredan, Squire's, Serle’a* and 
^nll other Coffee^housea a^^acent to the Law, who rise for no other purpose but to publish 
their laziness." ^ 

SitATTGHTSB's CowEB-HOiTsa, fomous as the resort of painters and sculptors, in the 
last century, was situated at the upper end of the west side of St. Martin's-lane, three 
doors from Newport-street. Its first landlord was Thomas Slaughter, 16^12. A second 
Slaughter's (New Slaughter's) was established in the same street about 1760, when the 
original establishment adopted the name of ** Old Slaughter's," by which designation it 
was known till within a few years of the final demolition of the house to make way for 
the now avenue between Xiong-acre and Leicester^square, formed 1643-44. For many 
years previous to the streets of London being completely paved, Slaughter's" was 
called ** Tile Coffee-house on the Pavement." Besides being the resort of artists. Old 
Slaughter’s was the liouse of call for Frenchmen. Hearth was a constant visitor here : 
he lived at the (ikilden Head, on the eastern side of Leieester-lields, in the northern half 
of the Sabloni^re Hotel, lloubiliac wos often to be found at Slaughter's ; and young 
Gainsborough and Cipriani ; Jervis and Hayman met here, and seldom parted till day- 
light. Wilkie, in early life, was the last dropper-in here for a dinner ; and Haydou 
was often his companion. J. T. Smith refers to Slaughter's as "formerly the rendez- 
vous of P«)pe, Dryden, and other wits." Thither came Ware, the Urehitod; of Chesterfield 
House; also Gwynn, who competed with Mylne fbr Blaekfriars Bridge; and Gravelot, 
who kept a Drawing-school in the Strand. Hudson, who painted the Dilettanti fair- 
traits; Sf'Ardell, thetnezzotinix)- semper; and Luke Sullivan, the engraver of Hogarth's 
March to Finchley, also frequented Old Slaughter's ; likewise Theodore Qardell, the 
portrait-painter, who was executed for the murder of his landlady ; and Old Moser, 
keeper of the Drawing-academy in Peter's-court. Richard Wilson, the landscape 
painter, was not a regular customer here. Parry, the Welsh harper, though totally 
blind, was one of the first draught-players in England, and occasionally played with the 
frequenters of Old Slaughter's ; and hero, in consequence of a bet, Boubilmc introduced 
Nathaniel Smith (father of John Thomas), to play at draughts with Parry, when 
Smith won. Rawle, the inseparable companion of Capt. Orosei, the antiquary, came 
often to Slaughter's ; as did also Collins, the young poet. 

Smtbna Coffse-housz, Pall Mall, is frequently alluded to by the writem of Queen 
Anne's reign ; and was one of the most celebrated of the West-end booses. Pripr and 
Swift were among its most distinguished frequenters; its "seat of learning," and 
" duster of wise heads." Prior and Swift were much together atjthe Smyrna ; we read 
of their sitting there two hours, " receiving acquaintance." It seemed also to be a 
place to talk political Subscriptions were received there by Thomson, for publish lug 
his Seasons ; tvith a Symn oft^tkeir Succe9$ion/^ We find the Smyrna in a list 
of Coffee-houses, in 1810. 

SoKEBSET Coffee-house, 162, Strand, has a Uteraiy aasociataox^ from the Letters 
of Junius having been sometimes left at the bar. 

Squibe's Coffee-house was in Fulwood't-rents, Holbom, running up to Gray's 
Inn, and dasmbed by Strype as " a place of good resort, and taken up by eoffe^bouses, 
ale-houses, aiid houses of entertainment )" among which were the Castle Taverc and 
the Golden Grifiin Tavern. Here was John’s, one of tlie earliest Coffoe-honses , and 
adjoining Gray's- inn -gate, a deep-coloured red brick house, once Squire's Coffee house, 
kept by Squire, who died in 17l7. The house is very roomy; it has been handsome, 
and Ims a wide staircase. 

Boniro*s waft otic of the rcceiving-booacs of the Spectators In No. 200, Jamuuy be accepts 

Sir Roger de Covcrlt;jr*f» invitation to ** smoke a pipe with him Over a dish of cotos. at fiqiilre's. As 1 
love the old man. 1 take delight in complying with everything that Is agreeable to him. Snd acoerdhiglj 
waited on him to the Cofree-house, where his venerable figure drew upon us the eyes of tbeWho^ room. 

He hod DO sooner seated himself at the upper end of the high table, but he called for a ehfia pipe, a 
patter of tobam^ a dish of coffee, a wax ctmdle, and the BHpplemcni (a jMriodieal paper of that time), 
with such an air of cheerfulness and good humour, that all the boys in the eottbe-nioin (who secme^l to 
take pleaHure in serving him) wore at once employed on his several errands, tnsomueh that nobody else 
eouhfcome at a dish of tea until the Knight had got all his eonvenienoes aoout hlai«" 
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Oray*s*inti Walked to whloh ttie Bents led. Bcros» Field-court, were then a ftshionable 
promemide; and here Sir Boger could "dear^his pipes in for scarcely a 

liouto intervened thence to Hampstead. * \ 

Toners CoCTaie-HOtrsB, Bircbin-lane. Cornhill, though in the main a mercantile^^ 
resort, acquired some celebrity from its having been frequented by Garrick, who, to^ 
keep up an interest in the City, appeared here about twice in a winter at "CHiange 
time^ when it was the rendeasvous of young merchants, Hawkins says : — “ After all 
that has been said of Mr. Garrick, envy must own that he owed his celebnty to his 
merit; and yet of that himself seemed so diffident, that he practised sundry ifttle but 
innocent arts to insure the favour of the public yet he did more. When a rising actor 
complained to Mrs. Garrick that the newspapers abused him, the widow replied, You 
should wnte your own criticisms ; David always did." Tom’s was also frequented by 
Chatterton. as a place "of the best resort;" hero was first established "the London 
Chess-Club," (See CHBSS-CZiUBS, p, 95.) The premises were long held on lease from 
Lord Cowper, at a rent of 160/. per annum, but had been sublet at 1000/, • 

Tom'b Coffrb-hottsb, Deyereux*court, Strand, was mneb resorted to by men of letters; 
among whom were Dr. Birch, who wrote the MLxiory of the Royal Society ; also 
Akenside, the poet ; and there is in print a letter of Pope’s, addressed to Fortescue, his 
" counsel learned in the law,2^ at this Coffee-house. 

Tom’s CootEB-HOTTSB, 17, Russell-street, Covent-garden, opposite Button’s, was 
kept by Thomas West, and was in the reign of Qtieen Anne, and more than lialf a 
century after, a celebrated resort. (See Ci<ubs, p. 257.) 

Tom Kjko’s CoFrait-HOirBB was one of the old night-housqs of Coven t-ganlcn 
Market ; it was a rude sheii iinmcdiatoly beneath the it.)rtico of St. Puurs Oliiiroli, 
and was one " well known to all gentlemen to whom he<ls are unknown." Fielding, 
in one of his prologues, says; " What rake ia ignorant of King's Coffee-house?" It 
is in the background of Hogarth’s print of "Morning,” where tlie prim maiden 
lady, walking to church, is soured with seeing two fuddled beaux from King’s Coffee- 
hottse caressing two frail women. At the door is a drunken row, in which s>vord8 and 
cudgels are the weapons. Harwood’s Alumni Etoneneesy p. 203, in the account of tlm 
boys elected from Eton to King’s College, contains this entry ; " a.d. 1713, Thomas 
King,. bom at West Ashton, in Wiltshire, went away scholar in apprehension that his 
lEellowship would be denied him; and afterwards kept that Coffi^e-housc in Covent- 
'garden, W’hich was caUed by his own name.” Moll King was landlady after Tom’s 
death ; she was witty, and her house was much frequented, though it was little belter 
than a shed, . " Noblemen and the first beaux f said Stacie, “ after leaving Court, 
ivould go to her house in full dress, with aworils and bags, and in rich brocadcii silk 
coats, and walked and conversed with persons of every description. She w'ould serve 
chimney-sweepers, gardener;^ and the market-people in common with her lords^.of the 
highest rank.” Captain Laroon, an amateur painter of the time of Hogarth, who often 
witnessed the nocturnal revels at Moll King’s, made a largo and spirited drawing of the 
interior of her Coffee-house, which was at Strawberry Hill : it was bought for \Val]>ole 
by his printer. ‘ There is also an engraving of the same room, which is extremely rare. 

TtrBK’s Heab CoFFKB-HOtrsR, Changb-alley, established in 1692; the sign was 
Morat the Great, who figures as a tyrant in Dry den’s Aureng 2khe^ There k, a token 
of this house with the Sultan’s Head in the Beaufoy Collection. Another token, in 
Jihe samo collection, is of unusual excellence, probably by John Roettier. It has on the 
ot averse, " Morat ye Great Men did mee call, — Sultan’s Hoad reverse, " Where eare 
i came X conquered all. — In the field. Coffee, Tobacco, Sherbet, Tea, Chocolat, Retail 
in Exchange Alee." ** The word * tea,’ " says Mr. Burn, " occurs on no other tokens than 
tliose issued f^m * the Great Turk ’ Coffbe-house, in Exchange-alley." In a news- 
paper of 1662, customers and acquaintances are invited the New Year’s-day to tlio 
Great 2Wvt? iiew CoffeC-house, in Exchange-alley, " where coffee will be free of cost.” 
There was also a Sultan Herat’s Head Coffee-house, which had a token, rev. " In Bar* 
hican formerly ia Bannyer Ally** 

Tubk’s Hba 3> COFFBE-HonSB, 142, , in the Strand, was a favouriixi supping- 
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hoase with Dr. Johnson and Boswell, in whose TJfe of Jahn»on are several entries, 
commencing with 1J763— ‘‘^At night, Mr. Johnson and I supped in a private room at the 
TnrVs Head Coffee-house, in the Straiid* * I encourage this house/ said he, * for the 
mistress of it is a good civil woman, and has not much business/ ** Another entry is— 
concluded the day at the Turk's Head Coffee-house very socially/' And, 
August 3, 1673 — " \Ve had our last social meeting at the Turk's Head Coffee-house, 
before my setting out for foreign parts/' The name was afterwards changed to " The 
Turk's Head, Canada and Bath Coffee-house," and lasted as a welhfrequented tavern 
until the house was rebuilt, at the cost of 8000/. as ** Wright's Hotel it is now au 
insurance office. The house has two stories below the level of the street. 

Will's Cofpee-house,* the predecessor of Button’s, and even more celebrated 
than that Coffee-house, was so called from William Urwin, who kept it, and was the 
liouae on the north side of Russell-street at the comer of Bow-street*-* the corner 
house (rebuilt) — now occupied as a liam-and-bcef shop, and numbered 21. Pepys, in his 
Difirt/, records his first visit to Will's, 3 Feb. 1663-^," where Dryden the poet (1 knew 
at Cambridge), and all the wits of the town, and Harris the player, and Mr. Hoole of 
our collc^/' with very witty and pleasant discourse." Ned Ward sarcastically c ills 
it “ the Wits' Coffee-house." Wycherley, Gay, and Dennis were frequenters. "It was 
Dryden who made VVill's Coffee-house the great resort of the wits of his time." (Dope 
and Spence.) The room in which the poet was accustomed to sit was on the first 
fl(X>r ; and his place was the place of honour by the fireside in the winter ; and at tho 
comer of the balcony, looking over the street, in fine weather ; he oilled the two places 
his winter and his summer seat. This was called the dining-room floor in the last 
century. The company did not sit in boxes, as subsequently, but at various tables 
which were disperseil throug^i the i-oom. Smoking was t>ermitted in the public room ; 
it was then so much in vogue that it does not seem to have been consider^ a nuisance. 
Here, as in other similar places of meeting, the visitors divided themselves into parties ^ 
and we are told by Ward that the beaux and wits, who seldom approacheil the principal 
table, thought it a greac honour to have a pinch out of Dryden's Bnuff-l>ox. Tom 
Brown describes " a Wit and a Beau set up with little or no expense. A pair of red 
stockings and a sword-knot set up one, and peeping once a day in at Will’s, and two or 
three second-hand sayings, the other." 

Addison passed csich day alike, and much in the manner that Dryden did. Dryden 
employetl his morning in writing, dined en famlle, and then went to Will’s, "only he 
eime home earlier o' nights." Pope, when very young, was impressed with such 
veneration for Dryden, that ho persuaded some friends to take him to Will's Cofleo- 
house, and was delighted that he could say tliat ho had seen Dryden. Sir Charles 
Wogan, too, brought up Pope from the forest of Windsor, to dress d la mode^ and 
introduce at Will’s Coffee-house. Pope afterwards describ^ Dryden as " a plump 
man vdth a down look, and not very conversible j” and Cibber remembered him " a 
decent old man, arbiter of critical disputes at Will's." Prior sings of— • 

"the younger Stiles, 

Whom I>ryden pedagogues at WUPs I" 

Most of the hostile criticisms on his plays, which Dryden has noticed in his varions 
prefaces, appear to have been made at his favourite haunt. Will's. Swift was accus- 
tomed to speak dis|)anigingly of W'ill’s, as in his Rkapeody on Poetry 

" Be sure at .Will’s tho following day 
Lie snug, and hear what critics say." 

Swift thought little of the frequenters: he used to say that "the worst con- 
versation he ever heard in his life was at Will's.” In the first number of the Toiler^ 
poetry is promised under the article of Will's Coffee-house. The place, however, 
changed alter Dryden's time. " Von used to see songs, epigrams, and satires in the 
Hands of every man you met; you have now only a pack of cards; and instead of the 

♦ Will’s Coffee-house first had the title of tho Bed Cow (says Sir Wslter.Seott), then of tho Bose, an#L 
we believe, is the same house alluded to in the pleasant story in the aeoond numfier af tho Tofier;— 

" Sapper and firiends expect we at the Bose." 

The Bose, however, was a coiomon sign for houses of public entertalnnient. 
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cavils about tVie turn of the expression, the elegance of the style, and the like, the 
learn imI now dispute only about the truth of the game." The Sp^tator^ is sometimes 
seen thrusting his head into a round of politicUns at Wilfs, and listening with great 
attention to the narratives that are made in these little circular audiences." Although 
no exclusive subscription belonged to any of these, we find by the account which Colley^ 
Cibber gives of his first visit to WilTs, in Covent-garden, that it required an introduc- 
tion to this society pot to be considered as an impertinent Intruder Will's was the 
open market for libds and lampoons. One Jtdian attended Will% and dispersed among 
the crowds who frequented that place of gay resort copies of tlm lampoons which had 
been privately eomi^unloated to him by authors. 

After Dryden^s dteth, in 1701, Will's continued finr abmtt ten years to be still tbo 
Wits’ Coffee^hons^ Pop^ it is wdl known, courted the correspondence of the town 
wits and Coflbe-house critics. 

Wiin'a CoiiVBB'^Honsn, 7, Serle street, l^incolnVinn, was much frequented by the 
legal profession, and by actors and gay company when Portiigal-street had«its theatre. 
In the Almanac^ 1813, it is described as *' a house of the first-class for turtle 

and venison, matured port^ double-voyaged Madeira, and princely claret ; wherewitlial 
to wash down the dust of making law-books, and take out the inky blots from rotten 
parchment bonds." It no longer exists. 

There are in the metropolis about 1000 CofiTee-shops or Cofiee-rooins ; the establish - 
ment of the majority of which may be traced to the cheapeuing of coffee and sugar, 
and to the increase of newspapers and periodicals. About tlie year 1815, the London 
Coffee-shops did not amount to 20, and there was scarcely a Coffee-house where coffee 
could be bad under 6^. a enp $ it may now be bad at C^ffee-sbops at from Id^ to S<L 
Some of these shops have from 700 to 1600 customers daily ; 40 copies of the daily 
newspapers are taken in, besides provincial and foreign papers, and magazines. Cooked 
meat is also to be had at Coffee-shops, at one of which three cwt. of ham and beef are 
sometimes sold weekly. 

COLLEGES. 

S T. BAUN'ABAS COLLEGE, Queen-streot, Pimlico, consists of a church, schools, 
and residentiary house for the clergy, built 1816-50, in the Pointed Early Englisli 
style, Cnndy, architect. The residentiary house is for clergymen wlio attend to the 
parochial duties of the district, minister in the church, teach in the schools, and super- 
intend the twelve choristers. The schools were opened on St. Barnabas Day, 1847, and 
the church in 1850. (See Chxtbohes, p. 151.) The freehold site of the College was 
given by the first Marqius of Westminster, and is in the poorest part of the district. 
The College was built by subscription, to which the Rev, W, J. E. Bennett, then incum- 
bent of the district, contributed the bulk of bis fortune, and the most zealous pastonil 
care. A ** Home of Refuge," under the managemcjrit of the clergy of the par^h, is 
situated in the Commereial-road. — Davis’s Knightsbridge, p. 253. 

CntracH op Enolaiho Mbtbopolitan Teainino Institution, Highbury (]*'te 
Highbury College), was instituted 18*19, to train pious persons as masters and mistresses 
of juvenile schools connected with the Established Church, **upoii principles Scriptural, 
Evangelical, and Protestant/’ 

CnUBOit M188IONABP COLUBOB, the, Bamsbury-place, Upper Islington, i»an impor- 
tant branch of the Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East ; and here the 
students are trained for future missionaries. Among the early founders of this So<uety 
were Wllberforce, Scotty Cecil, Newton, Venn, and Pratt : it was chiefly matured ut 
tlit^ ** Eclectic Society" assembling then at the vestry of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford- 
row. The annual cost of the College oi)erations averages 100,000^., or about 1000/. for 
every station. (See Low's Charities of London, pp. 412-13.) 

ChbkistbT, CouLBas OP (RotaIi), 16, Hanovor-square, was founded in 1845, for 
instruction in Practical Chemistry at a moderate expense, and for the general advance- 
ment of Chemical Science. The first stone of the three new laboratories was laid by 
Prince Albert^ President of the College, June 16, 1846; James Lockyer, architect 
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The Oxford-street front has a rusticated ground-floor, and an upper story decorated 
with six Ionic coiunipis. ^ 

Dflwich CoiiLSOS^ in the pleasant hamlet of Dulwich^ exactly five miles south of 
vCornhill, was built and endowed in 1613;19» by Edward Alleyn^ «*brcd a stage-player:^* 
he became a celebrated actor, erected the Fortune Theatre, and with HeuslowCr was 
co-proprietor of the Paris Bear-Gai-deu at Bankside. Alleyn named the foundation at 
Dulwich “ the College of God’s Gift for a master and warden, four fellows^ six poor 
brethren, six sisters, and twelve scholars; and thirty out-members lodged in alms- 
houses. By the founder's statutes, the master and warden should bear the name of 
Alleyn, or Allen, and both continue unmarried, or be removed from the College; yet 
the tirst master and warden (Alleyn’s kinsmen) were both married, and Alleyn himself 
was twice married. He bequeathed his books and musical instruments, and bis ** seal- 
ring with his arms, to be worn by the master.’* The gross annual income of the 
College is about SOOOf., or nearly tenfold the value settled by the founder. The only 
eminent master or warden w*as John Allen, one of the earliest writers in the Edinburgh 
Hevfiew, Little of the old buildings remains in the present structure, three sides of a 
quadrangle ; the entrance gates are curiously wrought with the founder’s arms, crest, 
and motto ** God’s Gift.” In the centre is the Chapel, with a low tower ; the altar- 
piece is a copy, by Julio Romano, of Rapbaers Tran^Jtgu^iions the front is inscribed 
with a Greek anagram, the same read either way. Alleyn (d« 1626) is buried here. 
Adjoining the College is “ the Grammar-school of God’s Gift College,” built by Barry, 
U.A., in 1842; and the Dulwich Gallery of Pictures, fkmous for its Cuyps and Murillos; 
Soane, R.A., architect. 

In Collew and Master’s Apartments are several portraits, Inelndlng Alleyn the founder, foil 
lenjfth, ift a black ^wn ; also IcMy Cartwright, player and booksolJer, 1687, portraits of ** the Actors * 
Richard Burbaae, Nat. Field, Richard Perkins, Thomas Bond, Sfcc. ; and of the p»et Drayton *, tjOvelace 
the i^)et, and ** Althea ** with her hair dishevelled ; a Loidy in a richly-Sowercd dress, large rufT, and 
pearls ; and a Merchant and his Lady on panel, their hands restiiig upon a human skull placed on a 
tomb, below which is a naked corpse. Theflbrw chimney-piece is mode out of “ the upi>er part of the 
Queen s barge," purchased by Alleyn in 1818. The books number about 4200 volumes : those relating 
to the theatre have been exchanged or tUched away; and a very valuable ooUcetion of old plays was 
exchanged by the College with Garrick for modem works, and eventually purchased for the RHtlsh 
Museum. The College possesses an original letter written by Alleyn to his ftirst with, Joan Woodward, 
from Chelmsford, in 1683. when he was one of ** the Lord's strauge Players." Here also is the MS 
Ibary and Account Book of Phillip Henslowa, printed by the Shakspeare tk>ciety : and in the old carved 
'J'rcasury Chest, a memorandum-book in Alleyn's handwriting t tMHUdes other ^^ Bulwirii papers."--See 
CoUiCT's ^eiiiotrff of^AlUyn* 

a new Warden is elected by the Master, the four Fellows, and six Asslstimts; the loiter two 
churchwardens (Tom each of the parishes of St. BotoIph'S, Blshopsgato: St Luke’s, Old-street-road $ 
and St, Saviour’s, Southwark. ^ o » 

In 1851, the Archbishop of Canterbury, as official Visitor of tbe College, extended 
the education at the School to surveying, chemistry, engineering, and the allied sciences. 
In 1858 was passed an Act of Parliament, by which its edocatlonal i^rstem will be kept 
expanding in proportion to iU wea’th. There are now two Sdbools; an upper, which 
provides a more advanced education for boys of the better class, and a lower, intended 
for tbe preparation of yonths for commercial life ; each school about 800* llie fees In 
the tipper school amount to 8Z. per annum for each bqy, and in the lower to I/. In 
addition to these scholars there are foundation*boys in both schools^ boarded and lodged 
;it the expense of the clmrity. To provide for this extension, new buQdiiigs were com- 
ineuced^n 1866, on a site of 80 acres^ between tbe present CoU^ and the Crystal 
Palace, ’the centre of tbe building b a large hall for dining and for the genci-al 
gattiering of the boys; there are a cloister between the two sc&xds, Bud official rcsi* 
deuces for the masters. There is a Speech-day for clasric and dramatic orations ; and 
the performaudh of a play, preference being given to Bhokspeare’s. 

Gresham Colleoe, Basinghall-street^ a handsome stone edifioe, designed by George 
Smith, was opene<l Nov. 2, 1848, for the Gresham Lectnres* It is in the tairkhed 
Roman style, and has a Corinthian eutrance^portico. The intericr contains a large 
library, and professors’ rooms; and on the ftrst floor a lectnre-room, or. theatre, to bold 
500 persons. The boilding cost upwards of 7000/. The Leetures, cm Astronomy, 
Physic, Law, Divinity, Rhetoric, Geometry, mod Hosic, are here rend to the public 
gratis, during “Term Time,"' daily, except Snudeys; in Latiii» at 12 acxmi English nk 
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I p.H* ; the Geometry and Music Lectures at 7 p.m. Grosham College was founded 
by Sir Thomas Gresham, who, in 1575, gave Mb mansion-house aftd the rents arising 
from the Royal Exchange, which, on the death of Lady Gresham, ih 1697, were vested 
in the Corporation of London and the Mercers' Company, who were conjointly tes 
nominate seven professors, to lecture soccesstvely, one on each day of the week ; their 
salaries being 50/» per annum: a more liberal remuneration than Henry VIll, had 
appointed for the Regius Professors of Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge, and cquiva« 
lent to 400/. or 500/. at the present day. The Lectures commeuced June 1597, in 
Gresham's mansion, which, with almshouses and gardens, extended from Bishopsgate* 
street westward into Broad-street. Here the Royal Society originated in 1645, and 
met (with interruptions) until 1710. 'llie buildings were then neglected, and in 1768 
were taken down, and the Excise Office built upon their site ; the reading of the 
Lectures was then removed to a room on the south-east side of the Royal Exchange; 
the lecturers' salaries being raised to 100/. each, in place of the lodging they had in 
the old College, of which there is a view, by Vertue, in Ward’s Lives of i!he Gresham 
Professors, 1740.^ On the rebuilding of the Royal Exchange, the Gresham Committee 
provided a separate edifice for the College, as above. Above its entrance portico are 
sculptured the following arms : 

City of London, Qrfsham. Mercort' Company, 

Arir. a cross, and in Arg. a ohev. erm. Go.' a deml>vlrgin couped below' the shoulders, issu- 

thedexter chief a betw. three mut* lug from clouds, alt ppr. veiled or crowned with 

sword erect gu. lets pierced sa, an eastern coronet of t he la^t, her hair dishevelled, 

all within a bordure nebuly arg. 

IIbraIiDS* CoLrEGB (College of Arms), College of Advocates, and Doctors of Law, 
east side of Denet's hill. Doctors' Commons, was built in from the design of 8ir 

Christopher Wren, upon the site of the former College (Derby House), destroyed in 
the Great Fire ; but all the valuable documents and books were fortunately saved. Sir 
William Dugdale, then Norroy King-of-Arms, built the north-west corner at his own 
expense : the hollow arch of the gateway on Benct's-hill is a curiosity. On the north 
side of the court-yard is the grand hall, in w'hich the Court of Chivalry was formerly 
held. On the right is the old ]i!>rary, opening into a fire-proof record-room, built in 
1844 : to contain the M8. collection of Heralds' visitations, records of grants of arms, 
royal licenses, official funeral certificates, and public ceremonials. Here, too, were set'eral 

S >rtraits, including those of Sir Gilbert Detbick, Garter King-at-Arms ; John Anstis, 
arter; Peter Le Neve, Norroy ; John Talbot, Earl of Slirewsbury, &c. In the grand 
hall w'as the judicial seat of the Earl Marshal ; but the chair is empty, and the sword 
unswayed." On the south side of the quadrangle is a paved terrace, on the wall of 
which ore two escutcheons ; one bearing the arms (and legs) of Man, and the other the 
Eagle’s claw*«*both ensigns of the house of Stanley, and denoting the site of old Derby 
House, though they are not ancient. 

The College of Arms received the first charter of IncorpoThtion from Richard I IT., who gave them 
for the residence and assembling of the Heralds, PoulteneVs inn, ** a righto fayre and slaU^ly nouso/' in 
Coldharbour. They were dispossessed of this property by Henry VII., when they removed to the 
Hospital of Cur Lady of fiomiceval, at Charing Cfross, where now stands Worthumberland House. They 
next removed to HerW or Stanley House, ou St. Benet*s-ldU, granted by Queen Mary, July 18, 1555, to 
Sir Gilbert I^thlok, Garter King-of-Arms, and to the other Heralds and Pursuivants at Arms, and their 
successors. The service of the Pursuivants, and pf the Henilds, and of the whole College, is used in 
marshalling and ordming Coronations, Morrlages, Christenings, Funerals, interviews. Feasts of Kings 
and Prinocs, Cavalcades, Shows, Justs, Tournaments, Combats, before the Constable and M£2rsha1, Aa 
Also they take cate of the Coats of Arms, and of the Genealogies of the Nobility and Gentry*. Anciently, 
the Kings-at*Arms were solemnly crowned before the sovereign, and took an oath : during which the 
Earl Marshid poured a bowl of wine on ids head, put on him a richly embroidered velvet Coat of Arms, 
a Collar of Esses, a Jewel and gold chain, and a crown of gold. — Chamberlayne’a Magnm Britannim 
yshiia, 1726, o 

The College has, tinoe 1622, consisted of thirteen officers : — Kings: Garter, Principal ; 
Clarcucieux; Norroy. Serdlds: Lancaster, Somerset, Richmond, Windsor, York, 
Chester. PwrsmooiwU : Bongo Croix, Blue Mantle, Portcullis Blue Dragon. These 
hold their places by appointment of the Duke of Norfolk, as Hereditary Earl Marshal 
Few rulers have l^n insensible to the pageantry of arms : even the royalty-hating 

* tn Vertnsfs print, at the entrance archway are two figures, designed for Dr. Woodward and Dr. 
Head, Professors, who having quarrelled and drawn swords, Mead obtained the advantage, and com- 
manded Woodward to beg his lim t ** No, Doctor, that I wit! not, till 1 am your patient,** was the witty 

reply ; but he yieldsd, and ie here shewn tendfiriug his sword to Mead. 
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Cromwell apijointed his King*at*Anxis ; and the heraldio expenses of his funeral were 
between 400/. and 900L The Court Chivalry was nearly as oppressive as the 
detestable Star Chamber; for we read of its iinprisokiing and ruining a merchant** 
fCitizen for calling a swan a gooee ; and fining Sir George Marklmm 10,000/. for saying, 
af\or he had horse- whipped the saucy huntsman of Lord Darcy, that if his master 
justified his insolence, be would horse-whip him also. The severest punishment of the 
Court is the degradation from tlie honour of knighthood, of which only three instances 
are recorded in three centuries : this consisted in breaking and defacing the knight^s 
sword and gilt spurs, and pronouncing him ^^an infamous errant knave.'* In our time, 
the banner of a Knight of the Bath has been pulled down by the heralds, and kicked 
out of Henry VIl.'s Chapel at Westminster. The herald’s visitations were liable to 
strange abuses, and ceased with the seventeenth century. Another trusty service of the 
Ofiieers^at-Arms is the bearing of letters and messages to sovereign princes and persons 
in autliority ; these officers were the Chivalera of Arm^*' or Knights Eiders, the 
original Kiitg*s Messengers ; and adjoining the College is Knight* Rider-street. 

Among the CurioMies of the College are, the Warwick Roll, with figures of all the 
Earls of Warwick from the Conquest to Richard III.; a Tcaimamont Roll of Henry 
> Vlll.'s time ; a sword, dagger, and turkois ring, said to have belonged to James IV. 
of Scotland, who fell at Flcxlden- field ; portrait of the watfior Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, from his tomb in Old St. Paul’s; pedigree of the Saxon kings from Adam, with 
beautiful pen-and ink illustrations (frmjp. Henry VIIL); and a volume in the hand- 
writing of **the learned Camden,*’ created Clarencieux in 1597. Among the other 
officers of note were Sir William Dugdale, Garter ; Elias Ashniole, Windsor Herald, 
who wipte the History of the Order qf the Garter; John Anstis, Garter ; Francis 
Sandfoi^ Ijancaster Herald, Vho wrote an excellent Genealogical History of England ; 
Sir John Vanbrugh, who was made Clarencieux as a compliment for building Castle 
Howard, but sold the situation for 2000/. ; Francis Grose, Richmond Herald ; and 
Edmund Ijodge, Lancaster Herald. (See the excellent paper by J. R. Planehe, Somerset 
Herald, in Knight’s London^ vol. vi.) 

A Grant qfArms is thus obtained: The applicant cmployii any member be pleases of the Heralds* 
Office, and through him, presents a memorial to the Karl Marsha), setting forth tfiat he the memorialist 
IS not entitled to arms, or cannot bis right to such ; and praying that his Grace will Issue his 

warraitt to the King of Arms authorizing them to grant and confirm to him due and proper annoriai 
ensigns, to be b«^me according to the laws of heraldry by him and his descendants. This memorial is 
presented, and a warrant is issued by the Earl Marsha), under which a patent is made out, exhibiting 
in the corner a painting of the armorial ensigns granted, and dtiicrlbing in official terms the proceed^ 
ings that have taken place, and the correct blazon of the arms. This patent is registered in the books of 
tlie Heralds' College, and receives the signatures of the Garter and of one the Provincial Kings of Arms, 
‘'rhns an ** Armiger " is made. The fees on a Grant of Arms amount to seventy-five guineas ; am ordi- 
nary search of the records is 5s. ; a general search, one guinea. Arms that are not held under a Grant 
niust di'scend to the bearer from an an^^cstor recorded in the Herald's visitations. No prescription, 
however long, will confer a right to a coat-armour. If the in'antee be resident in any place north of the 
Trent, his ]>atcnt is signed by Garter and Aonw Kings of Arms | If ho reside §oHth of that river the 
siguatufes are those of Garter and Clarenoleox Kings of Arms, 

The arrangement of the Ck>ll^e consists of several houses occupied by the Doctors of 
Law, with the Courts, noble Dining- room and Library, large open quadrangular area 
and garden ; exclusive of which the number of rooms is 140. The total area is 8-4,138 
feet, or more than three-quarters of an a^e. The whole of the buildings are to 
be taken down in forming the new street from Blackfriars Bridge to the Mansion 
House. 

King’s Collkge and Schoox, Somerset House, extend from the pHncipal enf raiu'c 
in the Struiul to the east wing of the river-front, desigpied by Sir William Chambers, 
but leR unfinished by him : its completion by the College being one of the conditions 
of the grant of the site : here resided the Principal and Profesaoirs. Tlie College 
fa^de, dcsigne<l by Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., is 304 feet in length, and consists of a 
centre, decorated with Corinthian columns and pilasters ; and two wtngs with pilasters, 
upon a basement of piers supporting arches, which extend the whole length of the 
building. On the interior ground-fioor are the theatres or 14cture*rooms, and the 
hall, with two grand staircases, which ascend to the Museum and Libraiy I the Chattel 
occupying the centre. Over the lofty entrance-arch in the Strand are tm atiAS of itie 
Collie: motto, ^^Sancte et sapienter.” (iSee Mubbvms.) 
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Kind's Collego and Sohoola are proprietory. Tlie Colley woe founded in 1828. for the education of 
youth of the metropolis in the principles of the Kstoblishcd Cliurch. 'tnere are five departtnents: 
1. Tbeologloa) $ 2. General l^iterature; 3. Applied Soienees ; 4 Medical; 5. The School. The aipetbr 
admission to the latter Is from 0 to 16; and each proprietor can nominate two to the School, or 

one to the School and one to the College at the same time. The first Conference of Degrees by the 
University of London took place in the hall of Kin^s College, May 1. 1850. in connexion with the 
Medical Schools has been established King's College Hospital, in Portugahstreet. Lincoln's- rnndiclds. 

St. Mark's TRAiNiva College Chelsea, was establisbed for trniuhig sehool- 
mistera for the National Society. The College, fronting King’s-road. is of Italian 
design ; the Chapel, facing the Fulhani-road. is Byzantine ; to the west is an 
octagt»njil Practising School; and the grounds contain about fifteen acres. The term 
of training is tlireo years ; it comprises, with general education, the industrial system, 
as the business of male servants in the house, managing the farm produce, and garden- 
ing. Still, the religious service of the Chapel is, as it were, the keystone of the 
system of the College. (See Chapels, p. 214.) There are also other training insti- 
tutions connected with the National Society.* 

New College. St. John's Wood, was commenced building in 1850, when the first 
■tone was laid. May 11. by the Rev. Dr. John Pye Smith, known as a divine, and as a 
man of science from his work on Scripture and Geology. The building was completed 
in 1851, and opened October 8. It has been eroeted by the Indejicndeiit Dissenters 
for the education of tlieir ministers, and is founded on the union of llomcrton Old 
(’ollego and Coward and Highbury Colleges. Tlie classes are divided inu'' two faculties. 
Arts and Theology; the former open to lay students, and having chairs of Latin and 
Greek, mathematics, moral and mental philosophy, and natural Ifistory. The building, 
of Bath stone, designed by Emmett, in the Tudor (Henry VII.) style, is situated about 
a mile and a lialf north of llegent's-park. between the Fiigihley-road and BeUsi;>.e-lane, 
'J'be frontage is 270 feet, having a central tower 80 feet high. The interior dressings are 
of Caen atone, and the httings of oak; some of the ceilings are of wrought w(XKl-work, 
and the windows of elaborate beauty. The main building contains lecture-room, 
council-nx)m, laboratory, museum, and students' day- rooms ; at the north end is the 
Ih iucipal's residence, and at the south a library of more than 20,000 volumes. 

PiivaiciANS. College OP, was founded in 1518, by Linacre, physician to Henry VII, 
and VUL. who lived in Knight- Rider-street, and there received liis friends, Erasmus, 
Latimer, and Sir Thomas More. Linacre was the first President of the College, and 
t^ie members mot at his house, which he bequeathed to them; the estate is still the 
f)roperty of the College, Thence they removed to a house in Amen Corner, where 
Harvey lectured on his great discovery, and built in the College garden a Museum, 
ui)on the site of the present Stationers' Hall. The old Collt^e and Museum being 
destroyed in the Great Fire, the members met fora time at the President’s house, until 
Wren built for them a College, in Warwick-lane, U|X)n part of the site of the mansion 
of the famed Earls of Warwick ; the new College was commenced in 1674, but not 
completed until 1689. It had an octangular porch* of entrance, 40 feet in diameter, 
the most striking portiem of Wren's design. Tlie interior, alx>ve the jwreh, fonnetl 
the lecture-room, which was light, and very lofty, being open upwards to the roof 
of the edifice. It was opened in 1689 : the entrance-porch was surmounted by a dome, 
as described by Garth in his satire on the /jfharrel between the Apothecaries* Company 
an^ the College : 

** Hot ftkr from that most celebrated placet * 

Where angry Justice shews her awiUl face. 

Where little villaixis must submit to fhte, 

* That great ones may enjoy the world in states 

There stands a Dome, mfvJestic to the sight. 

And sumptuous arches bear its oval height s 
A golden globe, plac'd high with arthil skill. 

Seems to the distant sight^ — a gilded pllL"— 

**The theatre was amphitheatrical in plan, and one of the best that can be imagined 

• Kneller Hall (between Hounslow and Twickenham) was fonnerly In the possession of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, who pulled down the manor-house and erected a now house on the same site, as inscribed upon 
a stone t ** Tlie building of this house was begun by Sir Godfrey Kneller, Bart., x.n. 1709.” It had a 
sumptuously painted iwrcase, by Knelleria own hand. The hall was almost wholly taken down, and 
a Training School was boUi upon its site. 

t Newgate, • 
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mnatoniK^ deuionaftratioiiB or philoaop^ical esperlmooti « teHofai tbe Mmini of ' 
the maas^ ot any bnilding of Iti siaa fai exiataaoe.** (JAm#.) ^TMa'pbrtfoo waa latterly 
occupied as a meat-market^ and the otJier CSoltega boSdlm' hrajjdera and brM* 
fbnnden. The buildings oompriaod a loft^ halh iritk a iBMHtaBMntaM ; a dbiiiisr* 
room* with a ceiling eiaboratdy eniMied with Miage and floweva itt itacech and riirved 
oak diimney-pieoe and galleiy. On the north and aooth were tto residanees of, tbe 
College officers ; on the west, the principal ftont» oonsiitiiig of two stories^ the lower 
decorated with Ionic pillars, the upper by Corinthian and by a pediment in the centre 
at the top. Immediately beneath the pediment was the stathe of Charles iMth a * 
Latin inscription. On the east was the octangular slde^ with the gilt ball ah6y^ and 
a statue of Sir John Cntler below. It appem by the College boob that, in 167^ Sir 
Jolm Cntler, a near relation of Whtstier, ths Preudeni^ was Girons of ooh- 
triboting towards the building of the College^ and a Comtnittee was ^^pdinted to thank 
him for hi% kind intentions. Cutler accepted their ilumks, renewed bis promise^ and 
speciBcd parts of tbe building ot which b intended to bear the expense* In 1680, 
stiitues in honour of the King and Sir John were voted by the members; and nine 
years afterwards, tbe College being then completed, it was resolved to borrow money 
of Sir John Cutler to discharge the debt incurred^ but the sum is not specifled. It 
appears, however, that in 1689 Sir John^s executors mlide a demand on the College 
for 7000/., supposed to include money actually lent, money pretended to be given, but 
set dofpn as a debt in Sir Jahn*s books, and the interest on both. The executors, 
however, accepted 2000/., and dropped their claim to tbe other five. Thus Sir John's 
promise, which he never performed, had obtained him the statoe ; 4)at the Colleire 
wisely Obliterated tbe inscri}.tiou which, in the warmth of gratitude, had been placed 
beneath the figure 

^ Omnfa Catleri eedst Zisbor XmphitbMlio.** 

Hence it was called Cutler^s Theatre, In Warwidc-lanc. The miser Baronet has, how- 
ever, received a more enduring monument from the hand of Pope, in his Moral 
jEksaff - 

** His Grace's fate sage Catler ccold foresee. 

And well (he thought) advised him, 'Icive like ms.' 

As well his Grace replied, * Like joa. Sir Jolm f 
That 1 can do, when all 1 have Is gona* ** 

The College buildings were mostly taken down in 1866; tbe carved oak fittings and 
a celebrated stucco ceiling being preserved, with the statue of Cutler. In the gart'ecs 
of tbe old College were formerly dried the herbs for tbe use of the dispensary ; and, on 
the left of tbe entrance portico, beneath a bell-handle, there remained till the last, tbe 
inscription, ** Mr. Lawrence, suigeon — night bell,’' recalling the days when the house 
belone^ed to a learned institution. We remember it leased to the j^uitable Ixma (or 
PawnhrokiTig) Company, when tBe " Golden Globe*’ was partiaBy symbolical of its 
appropriation. 

The Physicians, in 1825, had emigrated westward, where ^ Bobert Smirke built 
for them a College of < la»«ic design, in Pall Mall East and Trafalgar-square, at tlie 
cost of 60,000/. It was opened June 25, 1825, with a Latin oratiou by the Pmident, 

8ir Henry Halford. The >*tyle is Qrecian-lonie, with an elegant hea^yle Ionic por- 
tico. 1'he interior is sumptuous. In the dining-room are portraits of Dr. Harney, 
tbe Commonwealth physician ; of Dr. Preind, Imprisoned in the Tower; and of Sir 
Edmund King, who bled Charles II., in a fit, without consulting the Boyal physicians, 
and who was promised for the service 1000/. by tbe Counciti which was never paid. 

In the oak -panelled Censors’ Boom is a portrait of Dr* Sydenham, hj Maty Beale ; of 
Linacre, surmounted by tbe College arms ht oak, and riehly-emblaaoned shield ; of 
the thoughtful Sir Thomas Browne, who wrote JBe/tyio Medsei / of tbe good-humoured 
Sir Samuel Garth, by Kneller ; and of Cardinal Wolsey and Henry VIII* (after Holbein), 
and Andreas Vesaiius, tbe Italian anatomist; other portraits! and a marble bust of 
Sir Henry Halford. In tbe Library, lighted hy three beaotifiil ]iiiiteiti% ia a fine por* 
trait of iiadclifie, by Kneller; and of Harvey, by Jonseiu Here is a gallery filled 
with coics^ containing preparations^ Indodixig some of tbe nmrves and blo^vesseli^ by 
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dinoovioy of the dmibtioo of tlm 
.bUiod. tbOAtrft or teotoo-TOoai» wbmt ore hf^t $ — ^titoorge XV^ 

by CfaAMMjj XJ^ Ttmdf hjUoM^l Dr* Sy&iihain, by Wiltoo 4 ^H«rf^^.by 
niytfceri } Or^ Bailtte^ Igr Chantrity ; Bablngton, by Befanes. Here also ie a 
of Hmter lecfcoring oo Amtomy before Royal Aeademiciana (portimiU), by ZoffiiOT 
beitdea ft ooUrwtlon ot phyiidana^ canes. The wbolo may be seen by the order 6f m 
phyAdna^ Fellovr of tbe College. The Harreian Oration Latin) is deUvered anno* 
ally by a Fellovr* usuany on Jane 25. 

In ^ Xihmiryie a 4ofpy jaTm^ pnbllebfdat Floieoeeln 148& in fininorta] work for thii early 
period of iypflffiapiqr s In the whitenew and strength of the paper, w ftneaea* of the charaoler, the 
elvganti^pMuoftof the matter* the esaeidlataniniMtweea the Unee* the large marghi* asd variooe 
Cinuunentt. 

Pbkoeptobs* CoxiiBOS OT (the)* 28* Blo^sbnry-eqitare^ a proprietary institution* 
eatabliidied 1847* to elevate tbe cbaract^ of the profession of teachers* irrespective of 
distinctions of sects and parties ; and to grant certificates and diplomas to candidates 
duly qualified* after examinaiioii. ^ 

QuBxif^S CoLmap* Lokdok* 67* Harley«street* was established 1848* for general 
female education* and for granting to Governesses certificates of qualification. Tbe 
instruction is given in lectures by gentlemen connected with King’s College* and other 
professors ; there are also x>reparatQFy classes and evening classes* the latter gratuitously : 
the whole superintended by ladies as visitors. 

Sion CoiiLKas* London Wall* is built on the site of the Priory of Elsinge Spital* 
and consists of a college for the clergy of London* and almshouses for twenty pcx>r 
persons* founded 1623* by the will of Dr. Thomas White, vicar of St. Diins^n’s-in- 
the- West ; to which one of his executors; the Rev. John Stmson* rector of St. OlaveX 
li art-street* added a library. Here*'* says Defoe* ** expectants may lodge till they are 
provided with houses in the several parishes in which tliey serve cure and the Fellows 
of the College are the incumbents of parishes within the City and Liberties of Ijondon. 
'i'he library is their property : a third of the books was destroyed in the Great Fire* 
which consumed great part of the College. The collection contains more than 60,000 
volumes* mostly theological* among which are the Jesuits’ books seized in 1679. By 
the Copyright Act* 8 Anne c. 19* the libraiy received a gratuitous copy of every pub- 
lished work till 1836* when this privilege was commuted for a IVeasury grant of 363/. 

Jt year* now its chief maintenance* It is open to the cltTgy of the diocese and their 
friends* and to the public by an order from one of the Fellows ; but books are not 
allowed to be taken out* except by Fellows. Here are several pictures, including a 
costume-portrait of Mrs. James* a citizen’s wife in the reign of William and Mary. 

SirnaEONS* RoYAn Couxgs ot, on tbe south side of Lincoln’s-inn fields, was 
originally built by Dance* R.A.* for the College* who removed liere from their Hall on 
the site of the New Sessions House, Old Bailey* onlheir incorporation by royal ieliarter 
ill 1800. It was almost entirely rebuilt by Barry, B.A., in 1835-37, when the sttine 
front was extended firom 84 to 108 ftn^t* and a noble Ionic entablature added, with this 
inscription: ASuss* CoLi^fiOU* CuiuTJttGOEVJC * Londinknsis * Diflomatb- Rboio* 
COttFOttATI* A.l>. icnccc. 

.The interiixr contains two Museums* a Theatre* Library, and vestibule with screens 
of louic columns. On the staircase-landing are busts of Cheseldcn and Sir* w. Banks. 
In the Library are portraits of Sir Cmsar Hawkins* by Hogarth ; Serjeant-Surgeou 
Wisemaa^GhiCrles II.’s time); and the cartoon of Holbein’s picture of the granting of 
the ‘barter to the Barber-Surgeons. In the Council Room (where ^its the Court of 
Examineie) are B^nolds’s celebrated portrait of John Hunter* and other pictures : 
bust of Aehu Hunter* by Flaxman i of Cline* Sir W. Blizard* Abernetby, and George III. 
and Gecnge IV.* by Chantrdy s of Pott* by Hollins ; and Samuel Cooper* by Butler. 
The Museum* with Hunter’s collection for its nucleus* was erected in 1836 ; and the 
Cidlege has dnee been enlarged by adding to it Gie site of the Portugal-street Theiitre* 
late Copeland’S china warehouse, taken down In 1848. (See Museums.) In the 
Theatre is antiually delivered the Hunterian Oration (in i^tin)* by a Fellow of the 
Cblli^ie* on Feb. 14* John Uuuter’s birtliday* ' 
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msmmam Coxoaos, 4 «tt. aide of Uppar €k>we^ttm^ wap dNlgMd by 
B.A. } ^ fink stgiM iaW by <*« Dok* of Soateau AjatU 8Qi WW ? } ObH^-, 

opened OiL I, 1Q88. Ifc hi» • Wend ridh oentawl portioo rf twdhw CbrintWen 
cdumtui and % pediment^ d«viit«d ou & 19 fwrtp wid •ppiwhrf Iv 

^ et^y arranged with flna aftVet* Behind the padlmen^ |g a onp^.wlth a Itt^ipem Ughf> 
{n imitation of a peripteral temple i in the Gmot HaU nioder w^ w the originia 
modeb of the principal worka of John F laa ro a a^ VUkn preawrted by Mb* I>eitmai>«^ III 
the veatibule is Flaxixian*^ restoration of the Jftorneae Herenlaai hbieatb the dome b 
hU grand life-size Michael and Satan | and around the weDs aro his variooa moim* 
mental and other hag>relieb; 'Mn all the monummital compoaitiona ttew la a tcmch- 
ing story, and the sublimity of the poetic aul:|}ecta is of a quality whi«di ttie Greeka 
themselves have never ext*elled/* — (Jlrf JcmmaL) An rocan containa FUix« 

man’s Sitield of Achilles, and other works* 

The University building extends about 400 feet in length 5 In the groond^floor are 
leoture-roonis, cloisters lor the exercise of the pupilsp twosemirircular theatn^, chemical 
lalK)ratory/ museum of materia mediea, Ac* In the upper floor, on entering by the 
great door of the portico, the whole extent of the bnilding is seen* Here are the 
great hall, museums of nntuial history and anatomy, two theatres, two libraries, ait I 
rooms with iiaturo-philosoplucHl appanitus* The principal library is richly decorated 
in the Italian style ; here is a marble statue of Locke* ‘ The Laboratoiy, c«m]>lcUHl 
from the plan of Prof. Donaldson, in 1845, combines idl the recent improvements of 
our own scliools with that of Professor Liebtg, at Giessen. 

IToiversity Coll*‘fre 10 proprietary, and was founded In 1S2S, prtnidpally aklodby Lord nron^ham, the 
poet Campbell, and Dr. Birlibeck, tor nffordini^ *Miterary and acientitic €>dacatiOu at a mi^iUtrateirx- 
pen^e;*' but Divinity is not taujrht 'there is a Junior School. The graduatea of the Pulvcraity of 
London i^ni ITiiivcrsity College tte entitled Doctors of Laws, Moatera of Arts, and Bat'belora of Law, 
Medicine, and Art. The School of Medii-ino ia highly diatfngniahed ; and under the auiicriutcndeof'e of 
ita profcNMora has been founded Cniveraity College Hospital, oppoaite the College, in wniefa the medical 
Btadeuts receive improved instruction in medicine and auigery. 

Wilkins also designed the National Dallcry, a tar less happy work than Cniveralty College, whirh 
is nnhnished j the original design wnipriscd two additional smaller cu/iolaa. The works seem hardly 
to be the proiluction Cif the same architect ; in the National Uallery the dome being la unsightly a featur* 

In corn position as in the College it is graeelul. 

In the rear of the College, on tim west side of Gordon-square, is Universiiy JSall^ 
designetl by IVof D<mald>ion, 1849, and built for instruction in Theology and Moral 
Philosophy, which are excluded by the Collie. The architecture is Elieabethan-Tudor, 
in red brick and stone ; the grouping of the windows is cleverly managed. In tlih 
Great Hall the stuilents breakfast and dine ; and the establishment ia a sort of studentjf 
club-house or model lodging-establishment* 

Wesleyan Norxial Colijkge, Horseferry-road, Westminster (James Wilson, 
architect), has bet'o erected fur the training of sclioolmasters and mistresses, and the 
educatiun of the children in the locality. It is in the Late Perpendicular style, of 
brick, ^ith stone dressings; and consists of a PrincipaPs Beside^, a quadrangular 
Is'ortnal College for 100 students, with Lecture and Dining Halls; Pfactisiug Schools, 
and Masters’ Houses i beyond is the Model School, in Early Bngltsh style, with porch 
and lancet windows : the buildings and playgt ounds oocupying upwards of 15 acres, 
with a large central octagoiml tower, which, with the embattled parapets, pointed 
gabies, and traceried oriel- windows^ forms a picturesque architectural group* 

COLOSSEUM (TME). 

rPHE Colosseum, upon the cast side of the KegentVpark, was originally planned by 
A Mr. Honior, a land-surveyor ; and the building was oommenced for him 182^;!, 
by Peto and Ori^sell, from the designs of Decimus Burton* The diief portion is a 
jKilygon of sixteen factjs, 126 feet in diameter externally, the walls being 3 feet thick 
at tlie ground; and the height to the glazed doom Is X12 feet* Fronting the west is 
an entrance portico, with six Grecian -I>oric fluted columns, said to be fblhiiaed models 
of thitse of the Parthenon. The external dome is support^ by a hemispherical dome, 
connirncted of ribs formed of thin deals in thicknesses, breaking Joint and bolted 
together, on the principle educed by M. Philibert de TOrme in the I4tb watury, and 
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jtftted to ^ the fiftt ^spgp in England The second dome also, 

aari^pc^ f esflisg of the j^gture^ to be prem% deseribefl* The 

boUding' membkae the Pantheon, and has been t}ttined>A^m its colossal. 

slx»k^ and not ft'om me to the Colosseuxa at bat it moredbsely ) 

resembles the Boman Caldbtdfc Churdb at Berlin.* ^ 

The bntlding ia hghted entirely by the glazed dome, there being no ride tvindows. 

. Upon the canvassed walla was paiti^ the Fanoramio View of Lmdon, completed in 
. 1829 j fbr which Mr. Homor, in 1821-2, made the sketches at several feet above the 
present cross of St. PaitTs Cathedral (as described at p. llb)^ The view of the picture 
was ol^ned from two galleries : the JirsicorreBponia, in relation to the prospect, with 
the first gallery at the summit of the dome of St. Paurs ; the second with the upper 
gallery of tlie cathedral. Upon this last gallery is placed the identical copper ^11 
which formerly occupied the summit of St. PauVs; above it is a fac-simile of the 
cross ; and over these is hung the small wooden cabin in which Mr. Homor made his 
drawings. A small flight of stairs leads from this spot to the open parapet galleiy 
which surrounds the domed roof of the ColoBscum. The cominuication with the 
galleries is by spiral staircases, built on the outside of a lofty cylindrical core in the 
c entre of the rotunda ; within which is also the ** Ascending lloom,” capable of con- 
taining ten or twelve peisons. This chamber is decorated in the Elizabethan style, and 
lighted through a stained-glnss ceiling ; it is raised by secret machinery to the required 
elevation, or gallery, whence the company viewed tbe panorama. The hoisting mechanism 
is a long shaft connected with a steam-engine outside the building, working a chain 
upon a drum*barrel, and couiiterbalanccid by two other chains, the ascending motion 
being almost imperceptible. 

The painting of the picture was a marvel of art. K covers upwards of 46,000 
square feet, or more than an acre of canvas ; the dome on which the sky is painted 
is 30 feet more in diameter than the cupola of St. PauTs ; and the circumference of the 
horizon from the point of view is nearly 130 miles. Excepting tbe dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, there is no painted surface in Great Britain to compare witli this in 
magnitude or slutpe, and even that ofiers but a small extent in comparison. It is 
inferred that the soiflohiing used for constructing St. Paurs cupola was lefb for Sir 
James Thornhill, in painting the interior; and his design consisted of several coin- 
])artineuts, each complete in itself. Not so this Panorama of London, 'wLicli, as one 
sul>joct, required unity, liarinony, accuracy of linear and aerial perspective ; the com- 
mencement and finishing of lines, coloxirs, and forms, and tlieir nice miity ; the per- 
pendicular canvas and concave ceiling of stucco was not to h^ seen by, or even known 
to, the spectator and the union of a horizontal and vertical surface, though used, 
was not to be detected. After the sketches w'cre completed upon 2000 sheets of 
paper, and the building finished, no individual could be found to paint the picture in a 
sufficiently short period, and many artists were of necessity employed : thus, by the 
use of platforms slung by ropes, with baskets for ^’conveying the colours, temporary 
bridges, and other ingemous contrivances, the painting was executed, but in the 
peculiar style, taste, and notion of each artist; to reconcile which, or bring them to 
form one vast whole, was a novel. Intricate, and hazardous task, which many per>ons 
tried, but ineffectually. At length, Mr. E. T. Parris, possessing an accurate knowletlge 
of mechanics and perspective!, and practical execution in psiinting, combined witji gn-at 
enthusiasm and perseverance, accomplished tne labour principally wdth his own hands; 
standing in a cradle or box, suspended cross poles or shears and lifted as 

required, by ropes* 

The Panorama was viewed firom a balustraded gi^lery, with a projecting frame 

* In 1700, <|i«re wis oonstructed in the Chomps Elys^, at Paris, a vast building called L* Colui^e^ 
for lets^ in honour of the marriaffo of the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI. Here were dances, hydrau- 
lics, pyroteobnioa, ^ building did not resemble the PonUieon, as ours in the fiegrent's-park, but 
the Colosseum at Home, It contrixied a rotunda, saloons, and cln^ular galleries, skirted vrilh shof s, 
besides treiUs-work apartmenta and four In the centre of Xe Oirgue was a vast basin oi 

water, with fountains ; beyond which fireworks were displayed. The whole edifice was completely 
covered with green trellis- work ; the entire space oocupico by the buildings, courts, and gardens, was 
sixteen acres t and the cost was two and a half millions of money. There were prise exhibitions of pic- 
tures ; and Mr, Hornor prq|ooted similar displays at the Colosseum, but the idea was not taken up hy 
the Hrltish artists. In 1778;' the Parisian buUding was closed, and two years afterwards was token 
down. It is menttoned by Dr. Johnson, in his rear, in 1776. 
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and fight and shade of the eampeifile towsn is the weetstai ftont hdag a^MraUjr 
managed. The spectator was reoonim«ided to tdm fcor distinct statioDs in the g4i«rjr» 
and then inspect In saocesskm the views' towoids the north, eas^ sonth. nnd west; 
altogetliOT representing the If etropoliB of 1821, tiie date of the sketches. 

Tk» ITorfk eomprisM Newsste-eurket, the eU College of Plmteiaiis, Cbrbt'e Hoepitai (helbre the 
reboildinff of the Great HolOs St. ilartholomeir** Hospital* an4 Smitiiheid Haricot j and the Aow 
Genera) Post-OiHee, then biiildinfr. These are the oljects near the foreground t beyoitd them are 
C'lcrkcnweh. the Charferhoase^ and the lines of Ooswellnitreet^ 8t. elo)ui«str«e^ Pentoiiville* tslingtons 
and Hoxton. In the next, or third distance, are PrImrose-hiU, Chalk FanUs Hampstead, and a con* 
ti lined hue of wooded hills to Hlghgrate, where are tiie bold Arohwi^ and the line of the Great North 
Puad hruiti Istiiiirton ; whilst Statatbrd-nni, MuswelhhjUi, part of Epping Porea^ anA portions ol Ksaex* 
Jlertfordfihire, and Aliddlt^ex bound the horizon. 

The haei displays a succetisiiHi of olijecta all difTering from the former view In ^eot* oharaeter, and 
a^soination^i. Whilst the north exhibits the rnstie scenery of the environs London, the east pre* 
e4.TU.s u> with the Thames, and its massive warehouses and spacions docks; the one a scene of rural 
quiet, the other a fot^usof eommereJal activity. Jn the Ibreground is8t. Paul's Sclioohbonse : wltilst 
the lines of Choapsido, Comhill, LcadenhalKstreet, and Whitechapel carry the eye through the very 
heart of the City, and thonoe to Bow, Stratford, and a fine tract of^woodlands. In Essex. On the right 
and led of this line are the towers and steeples of Bow Church, Hu Maty Woolnoth; Bt. Miohael, Corn- 
hill; St. Kthelburg'a, Hjshopsgatc, and others of subordinate height ; the Bank, Mansion-house, Hf>yal 
Kxohango (since destroyed by tire). East India House, and several of the Comjmles' flails. Another 
line, nearly parallel, but a little to the east, extends through Wstling-strret (tne old Roman road) to 
Cannon-street, Tower-street, and the prison, palace, fortress, and museum — ^the Tower, The course of 
the Th.-xmes with its ve.Hsels and wtldemesK of masts, the docks and xvarshouses on its banks; tbepa}a(*e* 
hostpitai of Greenwich and the beautiful oountiy beyond it, oemtrasted with the levels of the Essex bank—* 
are all dotined in this direction. 

^.yK/^icard, the eye t luees the undulating line of the Surrey hills In the distance; and In the fore- 
part ot the picture the 1 haines, with its count lese craft, among which are civic barges and steamers, 
Ciiaraideristio of ancient and modern London. Here also are shown old London-brickfc, and Southwark, 
Bla^'kfriars, Waterloo, W’estminstcr, and Vauxhal) Bridges, whilst the river-bunks are crowded with 
tiitero>4infr structures, among which are the old Houses of I%rliainent. 

The fVeeterji view presents f new and difibrent series of oMeett. First, in effect. In beauty of exe- 
eutioii and iniptwing chap ter, are the two eampamiU, the pediment, and the roof of the western end. 

01 l aui » Cathedral. The painting here is masterly and magical ; it so deceives the eye and the 
iniagination, that the spe<‘tator can scarcely believe these towers to be dejrictod on the same canvas and 
the same surface as the whole line of object* from Ludgate Hill to HU Jfamee'e-Park. This view to the 
west cni^braces tfic long lines of l.udgate-hill. Fleet-street, and the Strand, Piccadilly, Ac. ; Holbom-hiil 
and Oxf»jrd-strevt, with the Inns of Court; Wetitmiitster; numerous churdbes and pnbllc huilciingsu 
rignt and left; and Hyde-park, Kensington-gardens. and a long stretch of fist count^to Windsor.— 
Brief Account, by John Britton, F.S.A., 1829. ^ 

A stairciiso IttnLs to the upper gJillery, whence the spectator again oommantled the 
wliole picture hi a sort of bird's-eye view. Another ftjght of stairs etnninaui&itee 
u ith the ruuin containing the cop|>er ball and fao-sixnile cross of St. Paul’s. A few 
more steps conduct to tlic outer gallery at the kumintt ; wher«b i® ftne weather, tAe 
sjwctator might cuiupard the colourings perspective, and efiecU of nature with those 
of art within. 

’Hie Panorama was first exhibited in the spring ot 1829. It was almost repainted 
by Mr, Parris iu 1815 ; when also a Panorama of London by Night, esseutially the 
same^as the day view, was exhibited in front of the latter, and bAd to be erected and 
illuminated every evening! the imxmlight edect upon the rippling river; the floating, 
ficccy clouds and twinkling stars; the lights upon the bridgei^ Ift the and in the 

open markets, formed a rare triumph of artistic illusion. In If ay, 1848, a moonliglit 
I’anoraina of Paris, of the siinie dimensions as the night view of London, was painted 
hy Dunson, and was very attractive in illustration of the localities of the recent 
Kevoh^tion. In 1850, both vieyvs gave way to a Panorama of the Lake of Thu% in 
Switzerland, painted in tempera by Dapson and Son; and in IWI, the iPtoorama of 
l^toudon was repreniuced as a more appropriate sight for visitors during the luternationai 
Kxiubttion season. 

The Picture, however, was but one of the many features the Oolosteum* The 
biisemeut fjf the Hotunda has a superb Ionic colonnade, as a scftlptdre-gaUery. named 
the (vlyptotheca : the columns and entablature are richly gilti and the frieae, nearly 
3<XJ feet in circumference, is adorned with bas-reliefs firom tto l^theiudo feieses of 
the Parthenon, exquisitely modelled by Henning ; the ribbed tool tNaing filled with 
embossed glass. 

Southward and cfastward of the Hotunda are large Conservatories, a Swks cAofef, 
mil mountain scenery inUTspersed with real water i these were exa^tOd Mr. 
H<amor, whose ontUttsiasin led him to prefect a tunnsi beneath the Begent^frpaik* 
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% gmat firom opposite enclmtm to be added to the 
CSoloMieom grennde. Ikit the iog^dHa ptqjectpr foiled ; the property passed Into 
tbe htodg tt^aiteev; after which it lost much of its status as ^ place of public 
aufitiiementi but on May 1S4S^ it was bought for 23,000 guineas by Mr. David 
Montague, who altogether retrieved and elevated the artistic character of tbe^ 
establMiment. « 

The Colosseum, as altered, with the exception of the Panorama, was principft!1y 
executed in 1845, from the designs of the late Mr. W, Bradwell, formeriy chief 
macliinist of Coveut Garden Theatre. The eastern entrance, in Albany-street, whs 
then added, with an arched corridor in the style of the Vatican, aud leading );q the 
Glyptotheca, the Arabesque Conservatories, and the Gothic Aviary, the exterior 
promenade, with its model ruins of the Temple of Vesta and Arch of Titus, the i einple 
of Theseus^ and golden pinnacles and eastern domes, — a chaos of classic relics of tbo 
antique world. A romantic pass leads to the chalet, or Swiss Cottage, originally 
designed by P. F. Robinson x the roof, walls, and projecting fireplace are^ fancifully 
carved ; and the bay-window looks upon a mass of rock -scenery, a mountain' torrent 
and lake, — a model picture of the sublime. In another direction lies a large tno<lel of 
the Stalactite Cavern at Adelsberg, in Carniola; constructed by Bradwell and Telbitu 

At Christmas, 1848, was added a superb theatre, wdth a picturesque rustic armoury as 
an ante-room. The spectatory, designed and erect^ by Bradwell, resembles the vesti- 
bule of a regal mansion fitted op for the performance of a masque : it is decorated with 
colossal Sienna columns, and copies of three of Raphael’s cartoons in the VaticHii (Scho<»l 
of Athens, and Constantine and the Pope), by Horner, of Rathboue'place ; the ceilings 
are gorgeously painted with allegorical groups ; ami upon the froiits of the boxes is a 
Bacchanalian procession, in richly-gilt relief. Upon the st^ge passed the Cycloi Rum of 
Lisbon, depicting in ten scenes the terrific spectacle of the great earthquake of 1755— 
the uplifting sea and o’ertopping city, and all the frightful devastation of fiood and fire ; 
accompanied by characteristic performances upon Bevington’s Apollouioon. The seems 
are painted by Danson, in the manner of Loutherbourg’s Eidophusicon, which not only 
anticipated, but in part surpassed, our present dioramas. The entire exhibition lias 
long l^n closed* 

In March, 1855, the Colosseum, with the Cyclorama, were put up to auction by the 
Messrs. Wiustanley. It was then stated that the Colosseum was erected at a cost of 
2^0001. for Mr. ^fhomas Ilomor, who held a lease of it direct from the Crown, at a 
ground rent of 262f. 18s. for a period of ninety*nine years, sixty-nine of which were 
unexpired on the lOih of October, 1854. He subsequently expended above 1(X.>,C)(X>/. 
to carry out the .objects for wbi<^ it was intended, by decorating the interior, pur- 
chasing pictures, &c. In August, 1836, the lease was sold to Messrs. Braham aud 
Yates. Mr. Braham laid out about 60,0001. ou the b^dlding, which in a few years 
afterwards became the property of Mr. Turner, w^ho added tiie Cyclorama, which ct>st 
20,000^., to the establishment, with many decoral^ibns, at several thousand iiounds’ 
expense ; so that the entire edifice has cost above 200,000/. The sum of 20,000/. was 
bid, but the property wda not sold*. 
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N elson column (the), south side of Trafolgar-square, was erected between 
1839 and 1852, by public subscription and the aid pf the Government. It was 
designed by W.'Bailton, and is of the exact proportion of a column of the Corinthian 
temp] of MarslBtor at Romoi Mr. Rail ton choosing the Corinthian prder foom its 
being the most lofty and elegant in its proportions, and having never been used in 
England for this purpose; whilst it is in keeping with the surrounding buildings, and 
tends more than ai^ other spemes of momunent to bring the entire scene into general 
luirmony, witbout destroying the efibet of any portion of it. The foundation rests u^ioii 
a fi-feet lay^ ^ concrete in a compact stratum of clay, about twelve feet below the 
pavement ; upon which is the firustrum of a brick-work pyramid, 48 feet square at tbo 
b;»se, and 1$ feet high, upon which the superstructure commences with the gradual* d 
stylobate of the pedestal, the first step of wlucb is 33 feet 4 inches wide. Fruu> this 
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point to the foot of the statue, the work Is of solid granite, in large blocks admirably 
dressed ; and in lAie shaft they are fo well connected as to give the fabric almost the 
cohesion of a monolith. The granite was brought from Foggin Tor, on the const of 
Devon ; and was selected for its equable particles and intimate distribution of mica, 
feldtsper, and quartz. The shaft (lower diameter 10 feet) is fluted throughout, the 
base being richly ornamented — ^the lower torus with a cable, tlie upper with oak-leaves, 
'the pedestal is raised upon a flight of steps; and at the angles are massive 4.4ppi, or 
blocks, intended to receive four recumbent African lions. The capital is of bronze, 
and was cast from old ordnance in the Arsenal foundry at Woolwich, from fhll-si/.tHl 
models carefully prepared by 0. H. Smith. “ The foliage is connected to the bell of the 
cap by three large belts of metal lying in grooves, and rendering it needless to fix plugs 
into the work, with the concomitant risk of damage from the galvanic action of metals.'* 
(G. Godwin, Jun,, F.R.S,) One of the lower tiers of leavt'S weighs about 900 lbs. 
ir|)on a circular pedestal on the abacus is a colossal statue of Nelson, with a coiled cable 
oil his left ; £. li. Baily, U.A., sculptor. Tlie figure is of Cnigleith stone, in three 
massive blocks, presented by the Duke of Buccleuch; the largest block weighing 
upwards of 30 tons. '1 he statue measures 17 feet from its plinth to the top of the hat ; 
it was raised on Nov. 3 and 4, lS4f3; and on Oct. 23 previous, fourteen persons 
partook of a dinner on the abacus of the Column. 

The scafToldintir used in construotlng this Column was a novdty of mechanical skill. Instead of the 
usual forest of small round poles, tliere were five grand uprigUtsor standards on the east and west sides, 
ill six stages or stories, marked by horizontal beaii.a and curbs, at nearly equal intervals, tlie base being 
greatly extended, and tlie sides strengthened by diagonal and raking braces. By means of apowerfm 
engine moving on a railway, and a travelling platform, blocks of stone from six to ten tons weight, were, 
at a rate of progression scarcely more perceptible than the motion of a clock- weight (being only thirty 
feet im^the hour), raised to a great elevation, and set down with less muscular exertion than would be 
expended on a lamp-post ; one*^inason thus setting as much work in one day as was done in three days 
by the old system, even without the aid of six labourers, who are now dispensed with. The timber used 
in erecting this scaflbld was 7700 cubic feet, and its cost was 240/. for labour In erecting. 

The pedestal has on its four sides the following bronze reliefs : 

Norik (facing the National Gall^), BatH0 qf iks NiU: designed by W, F. Woodington. Kelson, 
having receivt^ a severe wound in the head, was caught by Captain Berry in his arms, as he was 
fiUing, and carried into the cockpit; the surgeon Is quitting a wounded sailor that he may instantly 
attend the Admiral. **Ko,*' said Nelson; ** 1 wDl take my turn witli my brave fellows.*' of the 

parts project 15 inches, and the fi|rares are S feet high : the casting weighs 2 tons 15 ewt. 2 qrs.; and 
the metal is three-eighths of an in^ thick. 

South (facing Whitehall), Death qf Nelson at Trqfalffon designed by C. B. Carew. Nelson is being 
carried from the quarter-deck to the cockpit by a maiine and two seamen. '* Well. Hardy,** said Nelson 
to his captain, “ they have done for me at last.” " I hope not,” was the reply. “Yes; Ih^ have sSlot 
me through the bai^kbono.** At the back of the centre group Is the surgron. To the lefr are three 
sailors tighUniiig some of the ship*s cordage; another kneels, holding a handspike and leaning on a 
gun, arrested by the conversation between the dying hero and Captain Hardy. In the front, lying on 
the deck, are an officer and marines, who have fiilieo to rise no more. Ilehina stand two martnes and 
a negro sailor. Cine of the former has detected the marksman by whose shot Kelson fell, and is point- 
ing him out to his companion. The latter has raised his musket, and bos evidently covered his mark ; 
whilst the black, who stands just before the two marines, is grasping bis firelock. The figures are of 
life-size ; the casting weighs about five tons. Beneath are Neisotrs memorable words, ** England ex- 
pects bvery man will do his duty," • 

£<tst (facing the Strand), JBombtxrdment qf Copenhaaen s designed by the late Mr. Temouth. Nelson 
Is sealing, on the end of a i^n, his despatch, to send the flag of trooe ; a group of officers surround 
him, and a sailor holds a candle ana lantern; in the foreground are wounded groups; and In the 
distance are a church and city (Copenhagen) in flames. 

Weei (facing Poll Mall), Battle qfSt. Vincent: commenced by Watson and fioislied by Woodington. 
Kelson, on board the San Josef, is receiving fronts the Spanish admirals ihsir swords, which an old 
Agamemnon man is putting under his arm ; in the foreground Is a dying sailor elaspiog a Inroken flag-staif. 

A monbntpnt to Nelson was first proposed in 1805 (the year of bis death), when the 
Committee of the Patriotic Fund raised 1830/. Reduced 3 per Gent% whld» with the 
accumulated dividends, amounted in June, 1838, to 5545/. 19s. Meanwhile, in 1816, 
the monument was proposed in Parliament, as a duty which the nation ought, per^ 
haps, to have Recharged not less than thirty years ago/* The suljeoit» however, rested 
until 1838, when a subscription was raised, Trafalgar^square dbosen as the site# and a 
column recommended by the Duke of Wellington. In January, 1839, 118 fi^witigs 
and 41 models were submitted, and the firet prize, 250/., awarded to Mr. Hailton 
for bis column ; in May following, a second series of dasigiis (167) was exbilnted, 
but the Committee adhered to their former cboleo. In 1844^ the iu^ieoriptiQnib* 
20,483/. lls. 2d., had been expended ; and the Government undertook: the oomple* 

* To wliich Nichoiss, Emperor of Hossla, contribliMfiOlA 
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tion of the monument, estimated at 12,000^. additional. 'rtie column itself cost 
28,000/. btnlding; the statue, capital, and reliefs, 50(X)/, ; 2000/. ar^^hitect’s commis- 
sion ; four lions have been estimated at 3000/. I'rafalgar-square wa^ much objected 
to as the site : in the Parliamentary examination, eight architects and sculptors were 
in favour of it, and four architects were against it. Chantrey considered Trafalgar- 
square to be ^'the most favourable that could bo found or imagined for any national 
work of cirt ; its a8]>ect is nearly south, and suiliciently open to give tlie object pla(!cd 
on that identical spot all the advantage of light and shade that can be desired ; to this 
may be added the advantage of a happy combination of unobtrusive buildings arouml : 
hut to conceive a national monument worthy of this magnificent site is no easy task.’* 
Chantrey objected to a column as a monument, imless treated as a biographiciil volume, 
with the acts of the hero sculptured on the shaft, as on the columns of Trajan and 
Antoninus (see also page 759). Annexed are the comparative dimensions of the prin- 
cipal monumentiil columns : 

Height to 
the tup of 
Capiiah 


Nelson Column, 146 feet 6 inches j statue and plinth, 17 feet ; ^ 162 feet 6 inehos. ^ 

Youk Cox.tTMK, Carlton-gardena, built 1830-33, in memory of the Duke of York 
(d. 1827), Commander-in-chief of the army, and forty-six years a soldier; whose 
statue is placed on the summit. The building fund, about 25,000/., was raiscil 
by subscription, to which each individual of the service contributed one day’s pay. 
The Column (Tuscan), designed by B. Wyatt, is of fine Al)erdeenshire granite, the 
lower pedestal grey, and the shaft of I’ed Peterhead ; the surface fine-axed, or not 
polished. The abacus of the capital is enclosed with iron railing, and in its centre is 
the pedestal for the statue. Within the pedestal and shaft is a spiral staircase of lOS 
steps, which, with the newel, or central pillar, and outer casing, are cut from the solia 
bl()ck. The masonry throughout, by Nowell, is remarkably good. The statue, of 
bronze, by Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A., represents the Duke in the robes of the 
Order of the Garter. Tlie weight is 7 tons 800 lbs., or 16,480 lbs. ; it was raised 
April 8, 1834, between the column and the scaffolding, seven hours labour, at a cost 
of 44X)/. The column may be ascended from 12 to 4, from May to Sept. 21, 6*/. e4<cli 
pei*son ; the view ftom the gallery of the Surrey hills and western London is fine ; the 
latter showed the magnificence of Regent-street, and the skill of the architect, Nash, 
In the junction of the lines by the Quadrant* On May 14, 1850, Henri Joseph 
Stephan, a French musician, committed suicide by throwing himself from tlie gallery, 
w'hich hM since been' entirely enclosed with iron caging. The height of the column is 
123 feet 6 inches; of the statue, 13 feet inches = 137 feet; or viewed from the 
bottom of the steps, at the level of St. James’s Park, 156 feet : upper diameter of 
shaft, 10 feet inches ; lower diameter, 11 feet 7^ inches. The foundation, Imd in 
concrete^ is pymmidal, 63 feet square at the base. 

‘The hoiglit of the baleony of the York Cejutnn Is very nearly that of the under side of the jrreat 
tube the uritonnia Bridge, over the Menai Straits, above high water. The entire length ot the 
bridge is 1838 feet 8 Inehei ; oonalderably more than that of Waterloo-place, from tho^ork Column to 
the foot of die Quadrant.---Pro««eii*i^« iht Socie^ ofArU^ 18M, , , ^ , 

X>r. Waagen oondemns this momunent as a bad imftotion of Trojan’s Column, very mean and wor 
in appearance^ with a nak^ riiaft and without an entasis; whereas the bas-reliefs on the shaa of 
Trwan’e Pillar give it^ at least, the Impreeslon of a lavish ps^ateion of art. Besides the statue on the 
York Column, xnbogh as eolcmiial as the sise of the base will allow, appears little and pnppet-likc com- 
pared with ttieeoliinm; and the features and expression of the oountenanee seem whoUy lost to the 
spectator. 
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T he confftitotion of the Oorpoxmfeion of Lotidon preMiiti a remote and IHiwdiiy 
eemblaiioe to the coiietitutioii of the State. There ere tlie Lord Mayor, the Coiirt 
of Aldermen, and the Oonrt of Common CoiMvcil, Strictly tpeaking, the Court bf 
Common Coon^ inelndee the Chief Magistrate and the AJdeimen ; but Ui ordumry 
language it is understood to mean the Cominoua of the City, bdng somewhat like the 
House of Commons : the Court of Aldermen hearie^ some analogy to the House of 
Lords : and the Lord Mayor to the Sovereign. — ^J&ord, Mronffham, 1843. ^ 

The two corporate assemblies can be trai^ back to a very distant period, and there 
are records of disputes between the two Courts sis centuries ago* In the reigns of 
Edward h and II., a body analogous to the Common Cotmdl was formed by the repre- 
sentatives irom the dif^rent Wards of the City. But the Common Council appears 
to have been first constituted in its present form otdy in the reign of Richard Jl , by a 
civnc ordinance; whilst in an Act of Paritament of the previous reign (38 Edw. IIT, 
c. 10), the Mayor, Sherifis, and Aldermen are invested with the redress and correction 
of errors, Ac., in the City of London, for default of good government. 

Altofi^ther there are 26 Wards, but the etistom of holding an election In each was not oriffinnUy the 
moile of representation, though It is said to have been customafj for nearlj five centuries, l^l^fore that 
period the election of the Common Cooneil rested with the trachs, sr guilds, and the whole bo<Jv of 
liverymen used to assemble in <Ttit)dbaU yearly to send delegates there. It is said there ary an;!i«‘nt 
records in the Corporation Library which show that those meetings were commonly so turbulent, that 
in i:J8H. earlj In the reign of Richard II., the plan of voting by wanJs was tried as an experiment, and 
has ever »int*c obtained without interruption. Still the trades, to some exrcni, continued to be represented 
as such ill the Court of Common Coundl, as the names of many of the W'ardu yet proven as In the cas**s nf 
Candle wick, Cordwatner and Vintry Wards, it being a usage for divers trader and crafts to lie carried r>n 
in fixt^ localities ; but now, as for many ages, it is a settiod role for the Lorti Hayor to Issue a prevept 
directing the election of Council men In the various Wards on St. Thomas's Day, i>eoeruber 21, and the 
ceremony ol'eteetjon takes place before the Alderman of €«mh Ward, who invariably wears his robes of oifi' e 
on the occasion ; and, if he has been chief magistrate, his gold eliain and badge. Of all the several ad 
members of the Court of Aldemion, the only one without a eonstitueiuy, or with but a small one, if any 
at all, sits for the Ward of ifridge, so calM after London-bridge, of which it is chiedy, if not solely, 
eofnposed. In the time of old Loudon-hrldge, when there wore many inhabited bouses on that structure, 
tiic Alderman of the Ward reiiresetited an actual community of citizens, though Ainall in crunpari-ou $ 
BOW it is not so, though the custom of its sending a delegate to the Court of Aldermen is maintained. 

1’he City laws a^inst foreigners appear to have been formerly very stringent. An order of ('ommon 
Council, Hk»5, eidoinsa penalty of 6/, i>er day on any foreigner or stranger, not flree, keeping a rcia i 
shop ill the City or liberty ; and if any freeman employs a foreigner to work for him in toe i ity or 
]ilM?rty, he forfeits 6/. ptw day. By stat. 21 Hen. VIll., a stranger, artlAccr in l.oiidon, Ac., shall not 
keep alM>ve two stranger servants, but he may have as many BnglisK servants and apiirentiees os h«‘'^'!tl 
get. It is an aMciciit custom of London, that if one stranger or foreigiuMr buys any thing of another 
stranger, it shall be forfeited to the mayor and oommonalty of the City.^ rids Jacob's Oit^JAA^rtieM^ irsiJ. 

The number of memliers of the Common Couttoi) have been, flrom time to time, altered as follows 
1273. Ut bdward I., 40 men elected from all the Wards«-the original number.*** 1317. 2nil Edward 11., the 
i oiniTMuialty elected Oroni the following Wanis; Vintiy, Bread-street, Cripp'egare, Parringdon, AhieTs* 
g tie, tjuccnhithe, and Coleman*strcet=3 72 iiieii.**‘1322. 16th Edward II., 2 men ftrom each Ward— 
i:U7. 20 th Edward ill., 8, 6, or 4 men elected, according to the sfse of the Ward : X3GL 26: h 

Edward [If., elected from the 13 Mi»teries£x54. — 1376. dOth Edward lil„ fipom 47 Ifisterics ^ 166.-* 
13s.3/7ih Kieltard II., 4 persons fW>rT. each Wards* 96.— ‘1538. 26lh Heiny VllL, Gomhill Ward to 
return 6 instead of 4.— 1648. Edward V]., total, 187; but there is nothing to show how the number 
iticrea.sed, except the 2 for Comhill.— 1639. 15th Charles L 6 added to FiUTlngdon Witbout.**16t1. 
17tlt Charles 1., 1 added to Portsoken.— 1646. 21st Charles i.. 4 added to Coleman-sifeet Ward.— 16d‘A 
eth Charles II., Cheap Ward to choose 12 members.— 1666. 8th Charles XL, 4'4Ulded to Tower Ward^ 
234—1736. loth (ieorge 11., 2 added to Earringdon Within; total, 236.^1826. 7ih Ueorge IV., 4 added 
to Cripplegate Without ; total, 240.— 1840. 8th Mfj. The number fixed at fiOti^'the present number. 

From 1660 to 1676, sevoral Httempts were made by tbe Airmen to limit the 
choice of. the Wardmote to dtieeDs of the higher chum ; but no pennanent regulation 
Wits the resnlL In 1831, a Committee repeated that persona eonvieted of defhtoding 
in weights or measures, or having compounded with tlieir creditonh cw of having behu 
bankrupt, without paying 20r. in the pound, were Ineltid^ 8a Ooanmou Connoilmen. 

Each Common Councilman wears a gown of MasaHne-bltie idlk# triiniiifid with 
badger’s fur — a costume, probably, of the reign of jSdward VL Th^ femerly wore 
bla^ gowns ; the cliange is thus alluded to in the cdiorus to a of 1766 1 

**Oh, London Is the town of towns! Oh, bow improved a <dty I 
Since chang’d her Common Couneil's gowns from black to hide so piet|y P*. 

They, however, discontinued wearing their gowns In Court In 1776 1 perhaps in 
consequence of a Common Coancilman being calM **a Masarlne.^' Morhita heeseaped 
the severer whipping of the satirist s 
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0U p^rcett tilt fttatei 

nilnbft md tJieiii d«aiei» 

V^kMTritt by tom adetU anda god| 

If aiotaliui» er n to tba vaxy teeth of |)Ow*r» 

The ftame 1hiii|p and wrot^ in half*aii-boar. 
Kbw aU it weth now he autpeett a |k>t, 


▲nd plainf/ prom whatever le-*la: not t 
Feimitllj wiaa^ he ahaket hit empty bead. 

And dealt oat empiret at be dealt out thread s 


Hit nteleti tealet are in a comefr flung, 

AJid Europe^t balance hangt upon bit Um^mo^^^CkurehiU* 

Tbe Court bald their aittinga in a Chamber on the north side of the Giitldhall, where 
the Lord Mayor proaidea in«a chair of state; and visitors are admitted below tbe bar« 
at which petition^, dte., are presented in due lejg^slative form. The entire Court were 
entertain^ by George L at a banquet at St. James’s Palace in 1727* • 


COJSrnUITS. 

S PRING water was formerly conveyed to public reservoirs in the City by leaden pipes 
from various sources in the suburbs — viz., from Tyburn in 1230, from Highbuiy 
in 1438, from Hackney in 1535, from Hampstead in 1543, and from Hoxtou in ltj4Cu 
For these uscfhl works tbe citizens were indebted to the miiniOcence of mayors, sheriffs, 
and other individuals Stow devotes a section of his Survey to ancient and present 
rivers, brooks, bowers, pools, wella and conduits of frenh water, serving tbe City :** he 
also gives a long list of benefactors to the Conduits, the f)rincipal of which \^re in 
Aldgate, Leadenhall, Cornhill, West Cheape, Aldennanbury, Dowgate, London Wall, 
Cripplegate, PaulVgate, Old Fish-street» Oldbourne, Ac. In a large Map and Draw- 
ing* of Loudon and Westminster, early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the several 
Conduits occupy central positions in the roadways. 

Bayswatbb was noted for its Conduit-Heads ; and the association is preserved in 
Conduit-street, Tybumia* the town built between 1839 and 18 19, in the rear of Hyde 
PArk Gardens. 

CANONBxrBT.--— The Priory of St. Bartholomew was supplied from Canonbury ; for a 
wiHer-oourse is specified in the grant made to Sir Richard Rich, Knight, at tht3 Sup- 
pression, as ** the water from the Conduit«head of St. Bartholomew, within the manor 
ot‘ Canonbury, as enjoyed by Prior Bolton and his predecessors.” 

CiiBAPSinB.— The Great Conduit stood at the east end of Cheapsido, at its junctioTi 
with the Poultry ; and, says Stow, ^ was the first sweetc water that was conveyed by 
pipes of lead under ground to this place in the citie from Pa*ldington.” Another Gri-at 
Conduit stood in West Cheapen at the west end of Cheapside, facing Fosterdan^ and 
Old ’Change. 

Coia>iiXT-iaiAJ>.^^ Netr Bond^street was, in 1760, an open field, called Condvif- 
meadt from one of tlin conduits which supplied this part of the town w'ith water; ami 
Conduit-street received its name for the same reason.” {Pennant). Carew Aliidmay, 
who died betwrAefi XVflO and 1785, told Pednant that he remembered killing a wockI- 
oock on the s^ of Condnitnitreet, when it was open country. , * 

CoBnHiXikw~Tho Conduit^ •• castellated in the middest” of Cornhill, opposite the 
south entn|l|bs to the liresmit Royal Exchange, was called the Tun, from its being like 
a tuij ^n^^ on due end. It was a prison-house until 1401, when was made a 
dstem for watu^ conveyed by pipes of lead from Tiborne, was from thenceforth 
called the Obnduit upon Comhill,” {Stow.) A well, which adjoined, was then planked 
over, and a dsge> I^Uory, and stocks, set upon it ; these v/ere removed in 1 546, 

the well reviysdy and made a pump ; since renewed, with the following inscription : 
" On this si^ n weli was first made, and a House of Correction built by Henry Wallis, 
Mayor of London in 1£85, The well was disoovered, much enlarged, and this pump 

* DimSiisIfmiL 6 Ibet 8 IxmsIiss by 8 feet 6 laohot, with References and Historical Notes, Publisbsd 
by TspsieU sai iiiiw% % WlochcsC•^bllU<jttl^, Old Broad-street, 1850. 
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it0cti4 in 17^ by the cnetiibntimi of «!Lnil 

;tlte neighbouring^ Fire Oflce«» togefcW wiki BaiilrM m of the ward of 

OenihiU." Bognd the heed of &e*p<Dmp are tbe derieea of the Fire Officee. 'Hie . 
Standard in Comhill" wan a aort of Coadolt, eet up in 1SSS» hy Peter SCorrie» who^ by 
an ^^ariiftcial forcer/’ conveyed Thame water in pipes of lead over the steeple of St; 
Magniu’ Church, and from thence to the oorth-^weit corner of iMdoa Wall, highest 
ground of all the CSty, where the waste of the iiuiixi«pipe tidog into the Standaa^ at 
every tide, ran by four mouths, and thus served the inhabitant^ deansed the streets 

towards Bishopsgate, Aldgate, London Bridge^ and Stocks Market* This Conduit 
appears only to have run from lb9S to 16(18 $ frcmi its site have dnee been measured 
distances, and hence ** the Standard in Ckinihill" on our old iniUstoneSm 

Daxston and IsifiNaxoir had their Conduit^beads; andUieBeportofa View of them, 
dated 1662, describes the entire coarse of this supply until it readies the Conduit at 
Aldgate* This Report mentions ^the White Cc^uit^” fed by sundry springs, in a 
6eld at Islington, and resorted to by the Carthusian frim of the monastery upon the 
site of which Sutton founded the Charterhouse, supplied also from the above conduit* 

It likewise gave name to White Conduit House. (See Amfssmknts, Tea gardens, 
p. 17.) The small stone bouse built over the well or conduit in 1641 w;is taken down 
in 1S32. It was, however, survived by the Old Conduit at Dalston, the remains of 
which, in 1619, served as a tool-bouse in the nurseiy-ground of Mr. Smith. The 
Charter>hoase Conduit was rebuilt by the executors of Thomas Sutton ; it bore the 
date 1641, and upon it were sculptured the arms and initials of Sutton ; no vestige 
of it now remains. 

Fl£et-strfst.«-*- A nother fkmous Conduit stood at tbe sooth end of Sboe^lone, Fleet- 
streefj surmounted with aiftoinaton figures, chimes, Ac. 

St. Jakbs’s. — A print by Grodfrey, after a drawing by Hollar (probably 
Cliarles I*), shows a stone conduit in St. James's square, on or near the spot now occu- 
pied by Bacon*s equestrian bronze statue of William III. : the whole of Pall Mall was 
then clear of bouses, from the village of Charing to St. James*s Palace. The above 
conduit is mentioned by Francis Bacon {Workr, vol. ii.) in connexion with one of Ins 
experiments. In 1720, a basin of water, with a fountain and pleasure-boat, had taken 
the place of tlie conduit ; Into this basin were thrown the keys of Newgate Prison 
during the riots of 1780. 

KENSiyoToy. — On the Palaoe-grecn was formerly a four-gabled Conduit, biiilt 
temp, Henry VIII.; and a Water Tower, erected by Sir John Vanhrugh, temp. Queen 
Anne ; both were very fine specimens of brickwork, and communicating by pipes with tlie 
wells on the green, supplying the Palace with water, which was rais^ in the tower by 
a horse and wheel* By forming the great sewer for Palace Gardens acyoining, all tiio 
wells on the green, except one, were unexpecte«ily drained : tbe Conduit and tower 
were»taken down, and the Palacuhas since b^n supplied from Chelsea Water- works. 

Lahb’s Conduit was founded by William Lamb, sometime a Gentleman of the 
Chapel to Henry VI II., citizen and cloth worker: ^^neere unto Holborn,” says Stow, 
he founded a faire conduit andi a standard, with a coeke at Holbom-hridgc, to con- 
vey e thence the waste/* in 1577. 

The conduit ie described by Hatton, in 1718, as ^ near the fields (now Lamlfs Cendolt-fttreet), 
affordlnV plentv of water, clear as crystal, ^hlch is vhlefiy as<sl for diinaing. It beloings to 6t. t^pul- 
chre's parish, the fountain-head being under a stone, marked 8. B. P., in the vacant gcDimd a little 
south of Onnond-strcct, whence the water comes in a drain to this conduit: and It nths thence in lead 
pif>e8 (2000 yards kmg) to the conduit on Snow-hill, which has tbe figure ot a iamb upon It, denoting 
Umt its water comes from Lamb's Conduit. 

Tlie sign of tbe Lamb public-house, at the north-east end of Lamb’s Conduit-street, is 
the effigy of a lamb cut in stone, believed to be one of the figures which stood upon 
Lamb*s Conduit, as a rebus on his name. When the Foundling Hospital was erected, 
we learn from Hatton that the Conduit was taken down, and the water conveyed to 
the east side of Red Lion-street, at tbe end (now Lamb's Conduit-street) | an inscrip- 
tion stating tbe waters to be preserved ** by building an arch over the same ;** and in 
1851, Mr, J. Wykeham Archer discovered, beneath a trap-door in the pavement of the 
Lamb-yard, a short flight of steps, a brick vaults and the covered well ; as well as on 
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the in>rth Mrjdl i>f t)i€f tontk inscription cut in wood, over a recess 

now brirk^ npsv^* Iiai^^sCbQdQi^^ piiil>ert^ City of Londkm. This pump 

is erectod lbr tbo bcmeAt of tite publick*** The mter is perfectly cle^, and is slightly 
astringent^ and tlie Ifanskin House iataikl stiQ to derive a supply firom this source. 
In the gar^ of the house. No. 80, Esstwiitreet, Cotidmt*street, fire a. pump and 

spring ; and on the opposite wall a stone statii^ this to be the of the spring 
Lamb*s Conduit Watw/" 

TyWh ftirakhed tdne Ccmdfiit^ and udth Bayswater^ was viewed perio^cally by 
the Lord Mayor on horseback, aceompanled by ladies in wagons. 

notes thsA oa Sept. IS, IMS, ** the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, snd many worabfpfal persona, rode 
to the Condnit^heada to see ^m, aooording to the old custom ; and then they went and hunted a hare 
before dinner, sad killed her ; and thenee went to dinner at the Banqueting House at t!ie head of the 
Conduit, whe^ a nfunher wese handsomely entertained by their Chamberlain. After dinner they 

went to hunt thelbf'. There was a great ery for a mile, and at length the hounds killed him at the end 
of St. Qilei*s,wlth great hoUowIng and blowing of horns at his death; and thence the Lord Mayor, with 
all hla company, rode through Londpn to fala place In Lombard-street.'* The Banqueting House was at 
the end of the street now Stiratford-plaoe, Oitord*road; and when the mansion was taken dq^n in 1737, 
the cistems beneath were arched orer. 

The establishment of the Waterworks at London Bridge, in 1512, and the subse- 
quent introduction of the New River in 1618, having superseded the use of the Tyburn 
water, the Corporation let tlie water of these Conduits on a lease for forty-three years, 
for the sura of 700/. per annum. 

Many of the City Conduits were destroyed in the Gi’eat Fire 1666 ; and other! 
were reraoved in 1728, it is stated, to compel the public to have the New Iliver water 
laid on to their houses. Upon great festal occusions, the Conduits flowed with wine 
instead of water; at the procession of Anne Holey n, June 1, 1533, the Great Cheap 
Conduit ran with white and claret wine all the aftern<x)n. o Probably the last oi^tliese 
prodigal events was in 1727, on the anniversary of the Coronation of George 1., when 
Lamb's Conduit ran with wine. 

Westminster Abbey has been, from a very distant period, supplied with spring- water 
from a Conduit-head at Bayswater, communicating with a Gothic conduit, erected by 
the Dean and Chapter (bearing their arms), at the lower end of the Ser|)entine in 
Hyde Park. West of the Lodge at Hyde Park-comer, and facing the Kriightsbridge- 
road, is a square building, inclosing a tank filled from the above Con<luit-head, for the 
supply of Buckingham and St. James's Palaces ; the water is remarkably fine, and the 
bi^ldiiig bears on a tablet ** IV. Q. R., 1820," the date of its repair. The leaden 
pipes pass through the Green Park, and the end of the ornamental water in St. James's 
Park, at a spot denoted by a stone, and through Qiieen-square to tlie Abbt^y. 

Westminster Palace had its Conduit. In the Close Rolls (Hen. III. 124 1) the king 
commands a payment to be made out of his treasury to Edward of Westminster, on 
account of " our conduit and by a singular precept of the same year is a grant to 
Edward, that **flrom the aqueduct which the king had constructed to the Great Hall 
at Westminster, he might have a pipe to bis own corfrt at Westminster, of the size of 
a goose-quill." In a memorandum of works executed (Edw. II. 1307-1310), is the 
following entiy :~ 

**The Conduit of water coming into the palsoe, and into the Klng^s Mews, fbr the fhlcons, which In 
various places was obstructed and iigurcd, and the uiicergrt^uind pipes stolen, was completely repaired, 
and the water retamed to its proper courses and Issues, both at the palace and at the mews. 

A beaqtilhl fountain, which fell In largo cascades, and on jubilee days was made to pour forth 
Streams of cboies wine, stood rather towards the wesL and on the north side of the court. ^.Permission 
to make use of the surplus water which flowed fh>m this conduit was granted, on Feb. 3 (25 Hen. 
to the parish. Under the date 1624, the churchwardens for the time being note, * Memm. the King’s 
charter for theCondett at the Pales’-jwtc remayneth in the custody of the churchwardens.* The fount uir 
was removed In the reign of King Charles 11.^* — Walcott’s M >itfmi»nfrr. Lastly, in the very curious 
MS., nombored 493 III. 1484), we find mentioned, " the lytell water cosducU** 

CONVJENTS. 

T) ELIGTOUS Houm nnd Hospitals, for ages before the Reformation, occupied nearly 
•Ev two-thirds of the entire area of London, Independently of St. Paul's Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey, the following Friaries and Abbeys existed almost immediately 
prior to the Betormation s-*— 

1 Black iriars. between Ludgate and the. Thames t Grey Friars, near old Newgate, now 
QurisCs Hospital ; Augnstuie Friars, now Ausun Friars, near Broad-sircet ; White Friars, near SaUsf 

V 
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bac7Hiqtuur«3 Ctooohed or CroMed Frim^ St 0 ]aTe% Uari»0tmt» near Twer-hfll t <.arthnii!^ Frfar% 
ftow tha Quarter Houea ; C^tordaa FrUusi or New Ab^j^ fieet 8niUihA«ld3 Brothreo de 8ikeo<>» or 
J 9 eii Smwm^ Old irmtj. . ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

JVierwe j St. of Janwalem* Cle^enwell j; Holy Triidtirr or » ^^ 2 * 

]>iike*i-^«oei«nd doer Aldgatei St Bariboloiiiew Oie Qreei^iiearjMi^^ OrerleX Seotb* 

Kimt CleTkeolhdl i St IUIiA*% IWibpiHelw^ IS. Ctard'it! 
Iflnorieei between H«ilywell 4 Mie etut Hortoof^ll^ilo. , . ^ . 

8t Hertla's-lo^Grendj St Tb(>ttM oC Aoret 
Hoejdti£ Yuitfy Ward ; 8t MHsbii^*e OoUewe eiid Ctoiel^ Ctoobe^la^ GMip 
jSwtfii^iU Qun^ resident Brotberboodivs 8t k tbeip^ “ 


Jamee^A nowdt Jen^'e Palaeet Our of 
SUdow Slonjp^ege ; j^rp^'Ofrb^ to ^ 


Harks 3 St Mary Axe 3 Trinity* wiOiout 4 i ^0 t m.IHuaem Holders* (SiMh 
T^estnearSnUthfieidi 8t Gileses, and O^os Qbirietl. wlib Mary Of i^lebt^Oft 

theeasim aide of MoorOelds; 8t Haiy ^ta), sdlb<mi Btahe^otoi St Tbonuu^Soidbwark;. 
Spital* or tasartKent-atreet* Southwark j St Kiiberino's, below tile Towwr* - i.* - # 

fMmmUie* : St Nicholaa. Bishopaipite-atreet; St Fman and St SebasUan, or Hrfy Trfni^* 
Aldersffste-atreet : St Oilea, WbltecToaS'Btreot 5 tbo Holy Trinity, teadenball j Bt Hraii%}e-St^d ; 
Hermitage. Nigbttogale^lane, East omithfieldi Corpus Cbrisri, St Mary SptCdi mssme at Hary Betli* 
lehem, and St?Mary i\mltry* 


The majority of these establishments disappeared at tlie Refbnnatton j but a glance 
at the Sutherland View of London in 1543* and at Tapperell and Innes's Map (early 
in the reign of Elizabeth)* shows ns many of these important buildings entire, and 
others lying distant in the fields. Almost the only remains now traceable are around 
the Abbey Church at Westminster* where some of the monastic oflices are tenanted ns 
the Schixil ; of Grrey Friars, the cloisters exist; of the Augustine hViars* the church ; 
of the Carthusian Friars, the wooden gate and a few other relics; of St. John of 
Jerusalem* the gateway ; of St. Bartholomew the Great* the church cloistiT and crypt ; 
of St. Maiy Overie's, the church*choir and lady*chaj.>el ; and at Bermondsey* the grout 
gs,teAH>%ise remained nearly entire till 1807; of St. Helen\ Bishopsgate, the <*hnrch 
remains; of St. Bartholomew’s the Lea^ the church-tower ; and St. Katherine’s 
** by the Tower disappeared in 1827. Such are the principal Monastic Memains in 
the metropolis. 

Since the relaxation of the penal taws* Homan Catholic Convents have been erected 
in London and the suburbs. Of these* one of the earliest was the Convent for the 
Order of the Sisters of Mercy, founded by subscription* at Dockhead* Bermondsey, 
in 1838* and opened for the Sisterhood December 12*1839; when Sister Mary, the 
Lady Barbara Eyre, sister to Francis the eighth Earl of Newbiirgli* took tlie vows* 
with five other ladies of fortune* and liberal benefactresses to the diapei and convert. 
In addition to the services of their religion* the Sisters devote themselves to the 
education of poor girls, the visitation and comfort of the sick and afilicted* and the 
protection of distressed reputable iemales. 

The reoeptioTi of a postulant into the Sisterhood* or the **ta1tlng of the veil,” Is an irnprearive cere- 
mony perairmed in the chapel of the convent, or in the church a^lolning; when the whole sisterhood 
walk in procession, dressed m the habit of their order, ewh bearing a lighted taper, ami fbtlowed by the 
postubnts. in white dresses, and heod-igreaths of white flowers and evergreena. ’I he choir then chant 
^Gloriosa virginum the priest invokes the prayers of the Virjrfn in behalf of the pottulanU. to ea^ h 
of whom he presents a liglited ta|>cr, ** as a corporal emblem of inward light ” The iuperioress and her 
aaaistant then conduct the rtoetuhuits to the celebrant, who ini|uires if they enter the order by their 
own free will, and if it be “their fiftn Intention to persevere in religion to theend of their Uvea.” Thcneqnes. 
tionsbeingaDswered satisfactorily, the postulants withdraw withtheaoperiorcstLput oITtbeir seiular drrss, 
and return wearing the sombre habit of the Order. The soperSoreaa then glrw them with the dtnrtiirc; 
and the celebrant holds a white veil over the head 6f each, requesting her to aceipi it Ha “ the emhleiu 
ofpurity/* They are subsequently habited with ” the cloak of the Church ;** Cdftb of the novh es slugs : 

My bear^liath uttered a good word; 1 speak my words to the King/’ Ac.{ eaclt novice embraces tha 
aopoitireas and each member of the eisterbood* and they reUreaa thqy antei^in pttMMmhm. 


COUNMILL. 

A PHINClt’AL street of the City, extending from the weatem end of IjeadenhalL 
street* crossing westward to the Mansion House. Tt liras named *'of a corn- 
market time out of mind there holdori." {Stow^ Here was the ^Tun*^ fwison* built 
in 1283* upon the spot now occupied by a pump; also a eastdhited eoo^it* and its 
water Standard’* (1528) near the Junction of the street with LeadeRbail-st3*eet« 
Comhill has been the site of the Merchants’ Hxehange for ti^ly three centuries. On 
the west side* acyoining the Bank of England* was St. Chriatoji^er-ie^Stocks Church* 
with a lofty pinnacled tower* which escaped the Great Fire of 1666 \ the church was 
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rebuilt by Wren» but taken down in 1781, and its site included within the Bank. 
About the same time were erected Bank-building% designed by Sir Robert Taylor, wedge* 
like in plan, in place of a block of houses built after the Great Fire f the former were 
removed in 1S44 : the end house extended to the site of the equestrian statue of the Duke 
of NVellington. In excavating for the new Royal Exchange, in 1841, was discovered a 
gravel-pit, supposed by Mr. Tite, the architect, to Lave been sunk during tlie earliest 
Homan occupation of London ; and then to have been a pond, gradually filled with rubbish. 
In it were found Roman work, stuccoed and painted ; fragments of elegant Suinian w'are ; 
an amphora, and terra-cotta lamps, 17 feet below the surface : also pine- wood tnble-books 
and metal styles. Sandals and soldiers' shoes, a Roman strigil, coins of Vespasian and 
Domitian, &c. ; and almost the very foot-marks of the Homan soldier. The locality is 
now the most embellished area of the City, and the nucleus of new streets and sunqi* 
tttous ai^hitecture. 

Comhill was formerly noted for its shops of " much stolen gear,” mentioned by 
Lydgate early in the fifteenth century, os well as for its taverns, where was ^ wine one 
pint for a penuie, and bread to drink it was given free in every tavern,*' Here was the 
famous Pope's-Head Tavern, whence Pope's- Head- alley. 

^nch-lane, properly Finke-lane, is so called of the Firike family, the elder of niioin 
new-built the parish church of St. Bennet (Finke). In Finch-lane, in the year 1765, 
James Watt obtained work with John Morgan; an instrument-maker. Here Watt 
bccaifie proficient in making quadrants, parallel rulers, compasses, iheocloliies. See., and 
contrived to live upon eight shilling^ a week, exclusive of his lodging. Birvliin-iane, 
properly Birchover lane, from its builder, was anciently tenanted by wealthy drapers. 
Anderson states that, in the year 1372, in the reign of Kdward III., at least Jwenty 
houses in Birchin-lane, in the very heart of the City, cam^under tbe denomination of 
cottages, and were so conveyed to St. Thomas's Hospital, in Southwark. The shops 
also, at this time, appear to have been detached and separate tenements, or, at least, 
unoonnectod with houses, as they are drawn to appear in Aggfis’s Map of I..ondoii, 
where yon may know the shops from the dwelling-houses by the signs attached. In 
Birchin-lane lived Major Graunt, said to have written T/ie ObservaUotis on the Bills of 
Mortality, 1661-2. The houses in the lane vrero in our time small : twenty years ago 
it contained 23 houses, now it has but 16 : what it has lost in number is made up 
in altitude. The lease for 80 years, from 1862, of the premises of tlie Loiulon and 
Ibtiddlesex Bank, No. 21, Fineholane, with a frontage of 18fb. 6in., was sold by auction, 
in 1864, and realised 10,100/., su1 ject to a rental of 500/ per annum. 

On the east side of Cornhill is Chanye^lley, a maze of thoroughfares. " With s<>me- 
thing like four or five entrances, two from Lombard-street, two from Cornhill, and one 
rom Birchin-lane, there is great danger of losing your way either to thf right or the 
left : you may possibly find that, instead of going as you intended through the Alley, 
and reaching Cornhill, you have in reality only takei^ another turning which leads you 
into Lombard-street, whence you start ^” — {The City, p, IGU.) In Change-alley 
was Garraway'a oofiee-house, described at page 265. 

No, IS, CombiU, tilie cook and oonfectloiior'a, is probably the oldest shop of its class in the 

motropolle. Thla boitkiess waa eatablished in the reigi* ol Kins (horge 1., by a Mr. Horton who was 
succeeded by Mr, Lueas Birch, who, in bit turn, was succeeded by his son, Mr. Samuel Ihn'h, bom in 
1767; lie was many years a membsT of the Comrooti Council, and Alderman of the Ward of Oandlewiek, 
Ho Avas also Colons of tbs City Militia, and served as Lord Mayor in 1816 , the year of tho^jattlc of 
Wotcrloo, In his liiiyoiralty«lie laid the first stone of the London Institution ; and when Chant rcy’s 
marble statue of George IIL was inaugarated in the Council Chamber, Guildhall, the inscription was 
written by l.iOtrdMwor He possessed considerable literary' taste, and wnde poems and mnsioal 

dramas, of As Adevted Child remained a stock piece to our time. The Alderman used aiimiidly 

to ser- i, as a a iHgelffch-cske to the Mansion House. The upper portion of the^ho .so in Cornhill 

has been bnt the gtonnd^fioor remains intact, a euTious specimen of the decorated shop-front of 

the last eentoiyj nud hem are preserved two door-pletos, inscribed, ** Birch, SuecesKor to Mr. Horton, ' 
which are l4d’)lgMni old. Alderman Biroh died in 1840, having been succeeded in the business in Corn- 
hill, in 1830, by Iks pfomt proprietors, Bing and Brymor. Dr. KiUdiiner eitols the soups of Birch, and 
Us skill has lOPf bw IlNhBod In dvlo banquets.— Chambers's Book qfZkijfs, vol. ii. p. 164. 

At a corner houses between Cornhill and Lombard-street, Thomas Guy, the wealthy 
stationer, oomedenoed business. (See Hosbitals.) This ** lucky corner ” vesa subse- 
quently Lottery-cMoe. There were several other lottery-office in Cornhill, 

including that ^ George Carroll, knighted as .SherilF in 1837 ; I^rd Mayor in 1846. 

Don Thomas Islartts was one dw walking near the Royal Cxchmge during the drawing of tbs 
lottery in ISIS, and feeltng sa bk'Unanon to sport twenty pounds, went into the umcv of Martin A Co., 
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Comhill» ¥rbero, rcferrin^r to his pocket-book, he counted the number of day* that had olaiMHHl IVom that 
of his providential eacepe tVom Madrid (and the tender mercies prepared for him by the beloved Fer- 
nando), he tbund them amount to 261, and tl^n demanded to buy fAu/ ticket} but it nearly halt an 
hour before it could be obtained* an<l only after n etriet search atnongst the lottery-olBces in the city. At 
len^h, a half ticket of l^o. 261 was pn>cured at two o'clock; and at 6ve It was drawn u prize of forty 
thousand pounds, the only one ever exhibited to that amount in England, 'ihe lucky I>ou lay down that 
night twenty thousand pounds richer than he had risen. 

Combill haa been the scene of two calamitont fi re s oiie» Mereh 26, 174B^ com* 

inenced at a peroke-maker’s, in Kxchang^i^ey, ai^ bttmt^ Within i^elwe hoon^ iVom 
90 to 100 booses < (200fi00L loss), inolilding the London Astornne# tlie Fleece 
and Three Tuns Taverns, and Toin*s and the Kaiiibovr Goff^hdn$ei» in Cornbitti the 
Sa-an Tavern, with Garraway’s, Jonat^nX end the JcrianJtewi Col^ 
diange-alley ; besides the Qeorge and Ynltore Tavern, and other coAe- many 

lives were lost. Among the htuses burnt was that in whSeb wim bom the poet Griy, 
whose fattier was an Exchange broker | the bonee was lebnUt* and WeiA iii oi^ 
pied by one NatzeU, a perfumer ; and in ll9M it w«i inhaUled by a psMbmer^ 
Ko. 41, a few doors ikon Birdiin-Iane. 

The second fire commenced also at a perttke*mafcer*s^ in Bisbopa^^d^^ 
Tjeadenhall-street, Kovemb^ 7, 1766, when all the honses from Comiiill to Pt^ Martin 
Outwich Church were burnt ; and the church, parsonage house. Merchant Tallonf Hail, 
mid several houses in Threadneedle^street were m\veh Aaxaaig^ The White Lion 
Tavern, purchased for 3000^. on the preceding evening, and idl the houses In Wliite 
Lion-court, w'ere burnt, together with five bouses in ComhiU and oUiers tn Leadenhidl* 
atreet, when several lives were lost. 

C e COTENT 0AXDEN, 

L ying between the north nde of the Strand and Long-acre, has been a locality of 
great interest and celebrity for six centuries past. In 1222 moat of the present 
parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, was oecupted by the garden of ihe Abbey at We^i* 
minster; unde Convent, corrupted to Covent-garden# whidb name occurs in a decnl 
of 2 August, 9 Elizabeth. Strype also t^ls us that it ^ hath probably ibe name of 
Covent-garden because it was the garden and fields to that large convent or monastery 
where Exeter House formerly stoo^L" Although this is the true orthography of the 
word, we see it commonly, if not invariably, written Oovent, as being taken from tlie 
French convent^ more immediately than from the Latin coneenfus; and in 1632 Wo 
find Sir Syuiond d'Ewes writing it ** Coven or Common Garden/' In 1627, only two 
persons were rated to tJie poor of the parish of St. Martfn’s-ln-the-Flelds, under the 
liemi Covent-gHnien, llic parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, is completely eneirele«l 
by that of St. MurtinVin-the- Fields ; but the boundary of each, uix>n the site of 
Bedford House and grounds, towards the lower end of Soutliampton -street, has been 
cont«;sted since the eighteenth century. Although the Market dates from the reign 
of Charles 11., in 1726 and later, it was called Convent-garden ; and by the vulgar 
- Common-garden” (Sir John Fielding, 1776). In digging for the fimndatioos of the 
new market, in 1829, a quantity of human bodies was exhumed on the north idde of 
the area, supposed to have been the Convent burial-ground. After the Dissolutton, this 
garden, and the lands belonging to it, were granted by Edward VI. to his uncle, the 
Duke of Somerset, u|x>n whose attainder reverted to the Crown. In 1652, they 
were grunted by patent, with seven acres, called Long-oare, of the yearly value of 
6/. 6s. 8d., to John Earl of Bedford, who buOt a town rendeuce, prindpaliy of wood, 
upon the site of Southampi^-street, whore it remained t&B 1704| ^egai^ten extending 
iioithward nearly to the site of the present market. Soutlmnipton-streH was then 
built, and named after I^ady William Russell, daughter erf the ]for) of Bontbampton ; 
and other streets were named from the Bussell finnlly— aa Rtisa^ BedUbrd, Tavistock, 
Chandos; King and Henrietta streets, from Charlos I. and hli qiiBetii and James and 
York streets, from the Duke of York, afterwards James II. ^ 

In 1634, Francis Earl of Bedford cleared the area; in 1640^ IntgO Jmies built for 
bis lordship the church of St* Paul, on the west side (sse CamtCItXil# p. and 
hm s of lofty houses upon arcades on the north and east dldei^ a neai^ hnHatkm of the 
plazsa at Livorno ; Tavistock-row being built, in 1704^ upon the loiiib. The area was 
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iiicloMMl With railings, at 60 feet from the buiyiings; and in the centre was a dial, 
with a gilt ball, raised upon a column, One^f Hollar^s prints® tewijp. Charles 11., 
shows the place as above, with uniform houses, one on each side of the church. In 
1671, the fiarl of Bedford obtained a patent for the Market, which, however, was for . 
a long time only held on the south side, against the garden- wall of Bedford House; for 
we read of ** bonedree'* and dre-works in the square in 1690 and 1691. 

From its contiguity to tiie Cockpit and Drory-lane theatre, Covent-garden, ** amo- 
rous aud h0rbiv<H*oua;,** became surrounded with taverns. Here, in 1711, stood 
** Punch 8 Theatre/' irbich thinned the oongrogation in the church ; quacks used here 
to barangoe the and give advice gratae, , These adventittoae notorieUes did not 
improve ttm 

Aiid liraais eemfiMS’d 
; ; : : M^ el^ Mddbiuige 

Bow soon a prey m vice It dsU 1 

is Grand tSera^o to ^ t7M^ 

^The eouvent baoofneaaplarhoaaei monka and ittuie turn aciofrs and actrcMea. The garden, format 
and where a eatad was out for a lady ahlieea, and ftowere were gatliered to adorn imaKea, becomes 

a market, noiay and foil of life, distiibutmg thouaands of fruits and flowers to a vicious metropolis.*' — 

Cpvent-garden was the drst square inhaUted by the great ; for immediately upon 
the completion of the houses on the north and east sides, after Inigo Jones’s design, 
they were eoeiy one of them inhabited by persons of the first title anil rank, as appears 
by the parish-bixiks of the rates at that time. Part of the cast side was destroy^ by 
fire, but not rebuilt in corresponding manner. 

The chambma occupied by Uiehai^ Wilson, now the TaVistock breakfost-rooim, were 
portions of the house soeoessively Inhabited by Sir Peter Lely, Sir Godfrey Knellcr, 
and Sir James ThomhilL Coveiit-garden, even so late os Pope’s time, retained its 
fashion, as may be seen in the Sfomin^ Adveritser^ March 6th, 1730 : — ** The Lady 
Worticy Montague^ who has been greatly indisposed at her house in Covent-garden for 
some time, is now perfectly recovered, and takes the benefit of the air in Hyde Park 
every morning, by advice of her physicians." The parish of St. Paul was at that time 
the only fashionable port of the town, and the residence of a great number of persons 
of rank and title, and artbts of the first eminence. A concourse of wits, literary 
Characters, and other men of genius, frequented the numerous coffee-houses, wine 
and cider-cellars, jelly ^shops, Ac., within the boundaries of Covcnt-ganlen; the list of whoTii 
p irticulnrly includes the names of Butler, AdcUsoii, Sir Richard Steele, Otway, Dryden, 
i^>pe, Warburton, Cibber, Fielding, Churchill, Bolingbroke, and Dr. Samuel Johnson ; 
Rich, Woodward, Booth, Wilkes, Garrick, and Mackiin ; Kitty Clive, Peg Woffington, 
Mis. Pritchard, the Duchess of llolton, l4idy Derby, Lady Thurlow, and the Duchess 
of Sfc> Albans; Sir Peter I^ely, Sir Godfrey KnoUer^and Sir James Thornhill ; Vandc- 
veidu, Zinck^ Lambert, Hogarth, Hay mao, W'ilson, Dance, Meyer, and Samuel Foote. 

Tim Garden became ffa-ftoous when its opulent inhabitants exchanged their resi- 
dences for the ttewly-buUt mansions in Hanover, Qrosvenor, and Cavendish squares, 
and Holies and the other streets a4jacent. It was at that period that Mother Needham, 
Mother Douglas (alkutf according to Footer’s Minor, Mother Cole), and Moll King, the 
tavorn-keepenr and gamblers, tc^k possession of the abdicated premises. Bericath St. 
Paul’s portico was " Tom King’s ciffoe-house." Upon the south side of fihe market- 
sheds was jb^ 4 ioted ** Finish," originally the Queen’s Head, kept by Mrs. Butler, open 
all n*ght-^lbe lest of Hie Garden night taverns, and only cleared away in 1829. 8huter 
was p^boy here aiid elsewhere In the Garden, and, from carrying beer to the players 
behind the 8Cmie9» joined them as an actor. 

The novth and east sides are priuoipaUy occupied as hotels and taverns. At the Old 
Hummitms Amble, **bamuiam"), when a bagnio, died Parson Ford, who conspicu- 
ously figures in HogaHh’s Midnight Modern Conversation. There is a capital ghost- 
stoxy oonheoted with his exit, told in Croker’s edition of Boswell’s L^e of ^.Johnson. 
{See CovFiss-Honsg, p. 261.) 

The scene of .Dryden’s Sii* Marlin Mot^Da laid in this once foshtonable quarter of 
the town; and the aUiisiuns to the m|uarc, the church, aud the piazza are of constant 
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occfirrence In the di^amag of the age of Charleo 11* and Qoeon Aouita io hk 

ISripia, gives Uiis iftcture of the place ^ 

** Where Cavent-garden*« ftwsiras temple «tai!^ 

That boaata the wcfk of Jonea* ImmortAl hmids* 

Columns with plahvniagniftoettoe apptian 
And graoefhi porches along the souaro. 

Here oft my coarse I bend, when k> I nom te 

I spy the fhriee of the foot-baU war t 

The 'prentice quits his shop to Joltt the erw-* 

Increasing crowds the dying game pnrstte. 

Oh ! whither sludl t runf the throng draws nlghi 
The ball now skitns the street now soars on high; 

The dexteroos glazier strong retnrns the boimdt 
And jingling sashes on the j^nthonsc sound/* 

The Piazza \%'as very fashionable when first erected^ and much admired* Hovrevag* 
a century ago, it must have been sad plaee/^ Shenstone writes in 1774: — 

** London is really dangerous at tlds time i the pjekpookets, ihrmerlr oonteni with mere filehlng* 
make no scruple to knock people down with bludgeons in (leei^treet> in the Strand, and that at no 
later hour thUn eight o’eloek at night ; hut in the Hasaas, Covent-garden, they come In large bodies, 
armed with coutcaiis, and attack whole parties, so that the danger of ooming out of the playhouse is of 
some weight in the opposite scale, when I am disposed to go to them ofiener than I oogot, 

Otway has laid a scene in the Soldier^s Ihriune in Co vent-garden Piazasa; and Wycher- 
ley, a scene in the Country Wife, Thomas Kitligrew, the wit, lived in the north* went 
and north-east angles; in the latter (comer of James-stre^fi^), in 1676, dwelt V iscouiitoss 
Afuskerry, the celebrated Princess of Babylon of De Gmmmont^s Memoire, The 
famous George Robins, of the Piazza, for iWty years^ by his hainmer^ dispersed more 
property than any other man of his time. Lord Byron used to say his order oould not 
go un long without George Kolnns to set their afiaini right: he was beloved in 
literaiy and theatrical cireW His auction'rooms were forjneriy the studio of Zotfany^ 
w!)o painted here Foote, in the character of Hiyor Storgeon. Hogarth^s Marriage-^* 
la- Moile pictures were exhibited here gratia. One the eariiest records of artistio 
Coven t*garden, is tliat of Charles 1. establishing at the home of Francis Kynastoti, 
in ** the Garden/^ an academy called •* Museum ^inerras,” for the instruction of 
gentlemen in arts and sciences, knowledge of medals, anBquities, painting, architecture, 
and foreign languages. Mr. Cunningham’s Mandhooh is pleasantly anecdotic of the 
roidence of many eminent persons resident in this locality* Till the present century, 
the neighbouring streets were a fashionable qxuirter ; and Tavistock and Henrietta 
streets, famed for perruquiers, were crowded with cairiages at shopping hours. 

in Eiu'iselUsireet^ ejistward, were Will’s, Botton’s, and Ton’s CoiTOF-HOtrsKS.* 
{See pp. 272, 262, 271). In James-street^ northward, was formerly held a Hlt^-market 
on Sunday mornings. In the house which occupied the site of Evatis^s Hotel, at the 
south-west corner of the I^iazra, lived Sir Harry Vane, the younger | and next Sir 
Keuelm Higby, of Sympathetic Powder” fame. Aixbr^ says;-— 

“ Stuee the Kestoratiou of Charles IL, he (Sir Kenelm IHsby) lived Id the last fkire bouss westward 
in the north portico of Covcnt-gardeii, where my Ix>rd De&zU UeUss bred sines. Hs had s laborstoiy 
there. 1 think he dyed in tliia hoase." 

in the same house, from 1081 to 1689, lived Lord Crewd, BSdiop of Durhami and 
it ap|)eurs from the books of 8t. Paul’s, Covent-garden, that almost all the Ibm^ngs 
of the parish were laid at the door of the bishop’s house. The exterior was much 
altci'cd for KusscU, Earl of Orford, the Eti^Hsh Admiral, who, Iti 1692^ defeated the 
Fn neh *o(f Cape la Uc^ue; and people are fimnd who see m Ameied resemblance 
ill the front of the house to the bull of arship. liOid Orfofdfs hoom was subsequently 
cx'cnpiecl by Thomas Lord Archer ; and by James West, the great eoQeOteir of books, 
prints, drawings, the sale of whose collcetfou in tilts bouse oeoupfisd thoattoti^^neer 
six weeks. Alter this sale, in the house was established . the fimjaly totel in 
London, by David Low. About 1790, Mrs. Hudson, the proprii^^ ady«rtibed her 
house, ” with stabling, for one hundred nobtemeti ai^ hoMda^’ fo gaidon was 
formerly a small cottage, in which the Kembles, when Sii the eeidlii of their jfcme at 
Covent Gar<]en Tlieatre, occasionally took op their bem tiie 

gifted Fanny Kemble, in the chamb^ which now forms the galle^ to Ike 11^ 

Evans’s Hotel. Evans was succeeded by Mr. John Green# fcr whM^ waa hfitU the 
magnificent room, designed by Finch Hall, and opened In 1S66* Hereli ii ir^ late* 
resting eollection of portraits of eminent dratuatisii^ aetoix# and aetriaias. 
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In tlm Imdy for whom mahogany was first used in England; and a 

few of honfes in the street have doors of solid mahogany. ^ 

Neat door» westward of the original Garrick Clab*house, in King-r;treet, lived Arne, 
the uphoktewj^ bfe son. Dr. Ame, the oomposer, and his daughter^ Mrs. Cibber, were 
born in this bonse ; whem bad lodged the Indian Kings, oommemorated in the Tatler 
and SpeeUxtor^ The boose has long been tenanted by Mr. William Cribb, who was 
the first to appredate the genius of Mr. Thomas Sydney Cooper, R.A. 

It was in Maxe^xtreH (Dec. 18th, 1679) that Dryden, returning to his house in 
XiOng-aore^ over against Bose*8treet, was b^barously assaulted and wounded by three 
peisons, hired by Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. There are many allusions to this Rose- 
alley Ambuscade, as it is called, in oar old State Poems. Jlutler, the author of 
jFIudibrax^ lived, in the latter part of his life, in Rose-street, 'Mn a studious and 
retired manner,^' and died there in 1680 : the bouse was taken down in 1863. Butler is 
said to have b^n buried at the expense of Mr. William Longucvillc, though he did 
not die in debt," Some of his friends wished to have interred him in Wastminster 
Abbey with proper soietnnity ; but not finding others willing to contribute to the 
expense, his corpse was deposited privately, "in the churchward of* St. Paurs, Covent- 
garden." In 1786 a marble monument was placed on the inside south wail of the 
church, with this inscription 

This HtU« monament was erected In the year 1786, by some of the parishioners of Covent-garden, 
in memory of the celebrated 8amael Butler, who was buried in fhU church, a.n. 1680. 

" A few plain men, to pomp and state unknown, 

0*er a poor bard have raised this humble stone; 

Whose wants alone his genius could surpass — 

Victim of zeal I the maichless Hiidibras ! 

What though Adr fireedom suffer'd in his pi%e^ 

Beader, Ibrgive the author for the age ! 

How few, aiaa 1 disdain to cringe and cant, 

When 'tis the mode to play the sycophant. 

But, oh I let all be tau^t fVom Butler's fata, 

Who hope to mate their furtunee by the great. 

That wit and pride are always dangerous tiling. 

And UiUs ftdth is due to coorte and kings.'* 

In 1721, Alderman Barber erected to Butler a monument in Westminster Abbey, 
upuu Its epitaph Btimuel Wesl^ wrote these stinging lines ; — 

"Wbllo Butier, needy wretch, was still alive^ 

Ho generous patron would a dinner give ; 

Bee him, when starved to death, and turned to dust. 

Presented with a monumental bust. 

The poet's fhte is here in emblem shown ; 

He ask’d tor bread, and he received a stone.** 

It was soon After this proposed to erect a monument in Covent-garden Church, for 
which Deunii^ the critic, wrote an inscription, with these lines : 


"He was a whole species of poet io one : 

Admirable in a manner 
In which no one else has been tolerable : 

A mauner which began and ended in him. 

In which he knew no guide. 

And has found no followers.'* 

In Tarnttock^raw, Na lived Miss Be-'.y, the mistress of Lord Sandwich : she was 
shot in the PSsasis in 1779» by the Bev« W. Hackman, in a fit of jealousy : 

"A Sandwich tkvourite was his fair, 

' And her he dearly loved; 

By whom six ohUdren had, we hear; 

This story Adai proved. 

A ^emriaan, O wicked one I 
' s In tSvent-goiden shot her; 

' ' No tfcmo to cry upon her God, 

R*S hoped ue*s not forgot her.'* — €hrub*9frect 

In h a bar*gaie; the Duke of Be<lford having power to erect 

walls and ga^ at tba end of every thoroughfare on his estate. Hero, in 1711, 
Bolm*tea at 26s. per pound, at tlie sign of the Barber’s Pole. At No. 27 

lived Davfd 6^l1!fekf b^om he removed to tlie Adelphi* No. 31, late Godfrey and 
CiJokeTs, wai chemist^s and druggist’s sliop in London ; but was removed from 

here in 186^ waxfirH maimfactured ta Einalandi the above 
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bating^ been^ha bouse, sbc^ and hboMtory of Ambrose Godfrey Bauekwita, 
who, immediately biter tim disoovei^ of phosphotus by Braodt, the alebeioist^ under 
the mstroctioiis of the celebrated Robert ^yle, iuooeeded to ptcpariiig ;a» b*mo^ ^ 
t solid phosphorus; such as be subsequently sold at SOf* and an mmee. Ilia 
laboratofy was a dssbiotiabla resort in the afternoon on certain oeoasion% when be 
pertbnned popular expenments for the amusement of bis friends* It opened into a 
garden, which extended as lar ast he Strand. Curious prints exist of the laboratory 
in its former state ; also a portrait of Hanokwlts, engraved by Vertue which 

he had distributed among his customers as a keepsake* HanckWIix died in 
His successors, Gtxlfrty and Cooke, maintained the date 1880 on tlmir premises in 
Southampton- street, and over the entrance to the laboratory, in the rmr* 

in Maiden^lane, Andrew Marvell lodged in a second^door white he sat lu Parliament 
for Hull, and refused a Treasury order for lOOOi., brought to him by Lord Danby 
from the king. Voltaire lodged at the White Peiuke. More in character with the 
place w'iis'the Cyder Cellar, o|)eikHi about l?dO, and described in Advei^tureg Under^ 
ground, 1750; and by Charles Lamb in the London ilfoynstse. In the liouse. 
No. 26, liearly opposite, lived William Turner, who dressed wigs, shavecl beards, and, 
in the days of queues, topknots, and bair*powder, uaiti.^ on the gentlemen of the 
Garden at their own houses. A door under the arched passage ou the right U*d to the 
shop, in the room above %vhich was lx)rn, in 1775, his son, Joeeph Mallord William Turner, 
]:UKl$<'ape-painter. The great painter's natid house has been taken down : here, and in 
the above house, Turner painted 59 pictures, which ht^ exhibited at the Jtoynl Aewdemy. 

At the house at the south-east corner of Bedford-streei^ Clay sold his payner-mdeh^. 
Clay v^as a pupil of Baskerville, of Birmingltam, and first applied papier^mdchd to tea- 
trays in 176<J, by which heVcaliziHl a fortune of 80,000/. 8ome of the finest of his 
trays were painted by early members of the 'Koyal Academy, among wlioui was 
Wheatley. ‘*At the Riding-lxKKl Shop, the corner of Chandos and Bedfoid-street," 
Humpbiy Waniey, the antiquary, was lodging in 1718. 

CMANE^COUMT. 

O F the four-nnd thirty streets, lanes, courts, and alleys leading from Fleet-street, the 
most notable is Crane-court, eastward of Fetter-lane ; though tlfis ojurt floes not 
lead anywhere, it beluga vul-de-sac. It was originally named Two Crane-e<)urt. It 
was rebuilt immediately after the Great Fire, and contains a few specimens of fiijro 
brickwork. Strype describes Crane-court as very handsome open place, giticx'd with 
gooil buildings, well inhabited by persons of repute," Until about 1782 it was )iaved with 
black and white marble. The large end honse was built by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
was inbabitcfl by Hr. Edward Brown, an eminent physician, until l7l0, when it was 
pnrcha<<ed, with the afljoyning little house," by tbe Royal Society ; the President, 

Sir Isaac Newton, recommending Jt as being " in the middle of the town, and out of 
noise." Gn the meeting-nights, a lamp was hung out over the entrance to the court 
from Fleet-street. Tbe Society met here until 1782, when tliey reitto\''ed to Somerset 
House, and sold that in Crane-court to the Scottish Hospital and Corporation, who now 
o^*eupy it. Tlfis Company originated in " the Scottish Box," in 1613 1 the members 
tlien numbered only 20, and met in Lamb'c Conduit-strtet ; their Charier dates from 
1665. ' 'llie Hos]>ita] now distributes about 2200/. a year, chiefiy in 10/. pensions to 
old people; and the princely bequest of 76,495/., by Mr. W. Kinloch, allow 8 1800L 
being given in pensions of 4/. to disabled soldiers and sailors. Tl»e monthly meetings 
of the Society are precc<led by Divine service in tbe chapel, in the rear of tbe house* 

Tlie meeting-ibom has an enriched ceiling of finely-carved oak. The widU are hung 
with portraits of the Duke of Lauderdale, by Lely; Mary Queen of Scuts, by 
Zucchcro ; the Earl of Bedford ; the Duke of Queensberry ; the second Duke of 
’^fttherland ; James, third Duke of Montrose; tbe 8oottii4i Regalia; and a large 
ibole-length portrait of William 1 V«, painted by Wilkie^ and ptoseilted by him to the 
8t'<r>ttish ilortpital, Ac. 

Cranc-conrt hacl a few other notabilities. In the first bouse 0« the right (now 
rebuilt) lived Dryden IxMch, the printer, who, in 1763, was arrested on a general 
woj’rant, upon suspicion of having printed Wilkeses XfoHh Briton^ Ko 45 » Lei^ was 
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taken out of his bod in the night, his papers were seized, and even his jourueymon and 
servantH were apprehended ; the only foundation for the arrest being a hearsay tliat 
Wilkes had bean seen going into LeaeVs hous^ Wilkes had been sent to the Tower 
for the Ko. 46 ; after much litlgati^ he obtauied a verdict of 4000/., and Leach 
dOOL damages ftrom three of the king's messengers, who had eaceented the iUegal 
warrant Crane*ooiirt has long bean a sort of nursery fi>r newspapers : here was the 
office of the ChmmerckU CkrotMel the 3Vtfoe//er removed to No. 9 from Fleet-strOet, 
and remained here until its junction with the Olohe. In the basement of another house 
were jointed the early numben of JPaieirAi er. Me London CAarivarij and in No. 10 
(Palmer andjCffayton^^ immedlatriy of^Kisit^ was first printed the Btuairated London 
prelected and estal^Asiiedhy He^ Ingrain, in ^e spring of 1842, The Society 
of Arts first met in apartments over a cirenlating library in Orane-oourt ; and here the 
Society awarded its first ptiae (16/.) to Ckisway, then a boy of fifteen, and afterwards 
a fashionable niinlature-pidnter. The drculatihg library in the coart was one of the 
earliest established in the metropolis ; the first was Batinfst^ about 1740,, at No. 132^ 
Strand ; in 1770 there were bnt foor. 

CSOSBT HALL, 

I N Bishopsgate-street, and^ north of the entrance into Crosby-square, is a portion of 
Crosby Place, built upon ground leased of the Prioress of St. Helen's in 1466, by 
Sir John Crosby, alderman, one of the shenfTs in 1471, knighted by Edward IV. in the 
same year, and deceased in 1475 ; so short a time enjoyed he that his large and 
sumptuous building ; he was buried in St. Helen’s, the parish church ; a fair moim- 
nient to him and hU lady was raised there.” — (Stow,) '■» 

The next possessor of Crosby Place was Richard Duke of Gloucester, afterwards 
King Richard III.; and here Shaks|)eare has laid u portion of his drama of that name; 
though ” the historiun is compened to say, that neither at the de:)th of Henry VI. in 
1471, nor at the marriage of Richard with the Lady Anne in 1473, is it probable 
that Richard was in possession of Crosby Place but here he determined u;K>n the 
deposition, and perhaps the death, of the young King Edward V., and here plotted his 
own elevation to the vacant throne. 

Tlie Rev. Joseph Hunter, in his New lUngtraikm* qf Shak^eare, : — ”In the course of my 

«yesearclics only one document has presented itself which is etitireJy unknown, containin^r a notice of 
*ghakspeure during the eoursc of bis Loudon life. It shows us, what has hitherto remained uniiis* 
cohered, in wk4U part temdon he liad fixed his residence at the period of his life when he was pnv 
ducing the choicest of nie works. We Imve evidenee of the most decisive nature, that on OctolK-r 1, 
in the fortieth vear of Queen Klisabetb, which answers to the year 1698, Shakii|>earo was one of the 
inhabitants of St. Helen, RishoiMgate, and cxmsequeuily a near neighb<.>ur of I'rosby liall. In an assess, 
ment-roil of (hat date, for levying the first of three entire 8ul)sidics which were granted to the Queen 
in the t.h:rty-ninth year of her reign, tlie name of William Slmks)>eare occurs in connexion with that 
of Sir John Spencer, and other inhabitants of the parish of St. Helen's, with the sum hK 13s. 4r/., the 
assessment, against the poet's name. This document gives us the names of his neighbours ; among 
whom we find Sir John Spencer; I>r. Richard Taylor, l)r. Teter Turner, Dr. Edward Jordan, all wu ll- 
ktiowii physicians ; Dr. ColUmore, Robert Honey wood, and the heads of the wealthy families of Read 
and Robinson." 

Crosby Place was next purebaaod by Sir Bartholomew Read, w ho kept here his 
mayoralty, 1501. Its next possessor w^as Sir John Best, Mayor in 1516 (the yenr of 
Evil May*^y), and by him it was sold to Sir Thomas More, in what year is uncertain ; 
biit it was probably soon after his retuni from his mission to Bruges, in 1514 and 
1515; and as this journey forms the groundwork of the Utopia , there ’is reason to 
infer this charming romance to have been w^ritten Rt Crosby Place, to which tlie 
pict .re in the prcfiice of Sir Thomas’s domestic habits may apply. There is little or 
nr> doubt tl^t More wrote his HUUny qf Rickard tke Third at Crosby Place, however 
it may be with the Uiopiot. Here, too, More probably received Henry V III. ; for 
this was just ttie time he was in high favour wuth the king, who then kept his court at 
Castle Baynal^'s, and St. Bride's. In 1523 More sold Crosby Place to his dearest 
ftrieod Antonio Ilonvist, a rich merchant of Lucca, who leased the mansion to Williain 
Riisteil, Morels nephew; and to William Roper, the husband of More’s fiivourite 
(Lioghter Margaret, In the reign of Edward VI., Bonvtai, Rastell, and Roper were 
driven abroad by religious persecution, and Oosby Place forfeited, but restoreil on 
the accession oi Mary. The next proprietors were Jermyii CioU, who married a cousin 
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In Sir Johii Spencer pttrebwwd CbfOiby piwwt, «i4 HlH 
^ear. Ho greatly improved the Hace, and «*tiiUdfld a ittolit Jergi wavehooiie near 
thereunto." He was the « ri<A Spencer," worth^^y a miUton df inonagr | aad here 
lie entertiuned Sully, when ho cawo on a apeolal eahan^ Awi Hhmy IV, of ViaikdO to 
Jamee 1. Sir John Spetxcer^i daughter and oolo ijjoma lliarrM WUhaai^ the acMna 
hord Cunipeon, alU^rwanU Karl of Northampton* and aooactorof tlm preaont Mavt|tila. 
J during Lord CWipton’a prc^etorahip^ thooeklraaiadCoittttMgOf 
arAtrr, IVmbroke^a mother^" lived tmmy yoara ill C^roaliw SjpMBmr^ Karl of 

Nortb^tmpton, aoij of the laot-m«sitfoned pfoprietor* talWw liart in ISStt TVo years 
;wrfoa.dy, tlie property war leaeed to Sir Jciliii liiligham^ dbartflT ha 1614^ during 
wiif w occupation it waa fret)ttently need aa a prtam Ihr Royal^ Hft aon^ Sir Stephen 
LiUijfhaai, sucveeded him ; and during hie tena^* Croaby Plane was eo mniod by firci, 
tlv.it it wiae* never aftcrwarde need aa a dwelliti^* In 167S^ the H^r Hall waa con* 
verteii into a IVesbj teruin inceting^hooae Iqr the Rev. T. Walaon; ha waa followed by 
Sii?phru ChartuH'k ; Dr. Qrosvcnor, a pupil of Benjamin Keachi and Kdamiid Calarny^ 
juu. The c^DngTt'jsrtition continuctl to moot hera tUl 1769, when It waa dlapeniedi 
previoixBly to vk bich a farewell sermon woe preached here Jfagr the Rev. Mr» Jonai^ the 
preth*ce5wtor of the Uev. Dr. Colly cr, of Peckbanou 

I'he Hall wm then let aa a packeria warehonae. In 1677, the preaent Itooaea in 
Croahy>s«|uarc were built on the rnina of the old manalon. In 1831, the packcr’a 
It aac of the Hall expired ; when pnblic attentimi waa drawn to ita reatomtloi}, aa the 
tiuest example in the metropolis of the domestic manaiem of Perpendicular a^ork. Its 
long Us^of distinguished teiiAiU^ — above aU, ita asaociation with Ridiard HI., greatly 
populurizeil the proposed restoration ; and, on June 37, 1836^ the first atone of the 
new work was laid by Lord Mayor Copeland, alderomn of Bialuqiagate Ward ; when 
the Hall was fitted up with banners, strewed with ruabefl^ and an jSl^bethan breakfiait 
served upon the long tables. 

On July 12, 1838, a musical perfbrmance waa given in the Hall, after service In St. 
Helen’s Church, in commemoration of Sir Thomas Gresham : the place is fraught with 
musical memories, for under ita shadow once lived Byrde^ Wilbye^ and Morley, the 
celebrated muilrigaiists. 

The r(>s$toratiou was completed in 1842 : repairs have been maidfib md much of tbe- 
origiiial mansion has been built ; the Hall, the Couiidi-cbamber, with the Throne* 
rt>.>Tn above, remain ; and the vaults are a fine apedmen of early hridkworit. Tl»e 
entrance to Crosby -square is through a small gateway from BubqpeKate-atreet. The 
Hall onsists of one story only, lighted by lofty and elegant windowiK and a beautiful 
oriel window, i cud ling from the fioor to the ro^. The (kmnoll-dbainbeir* waa stripped 
of manv of its decorations in 1816^ by the proprietor, who removed them to adorn a 
dairy at his seat, Fawley Court, Bucks ; but the finely-ooved cdlitig became the pro- 
perty of Mr. Yamold, of Great St. Helen’s, at tiie aide of whose Ckdtection, in 1825, 
this lot was purchasetl by Mr. Cottingbam, the architect^ who fitted it as the oeiltng 
of his £lizal>ethan Museum at No. 43, Waterloo*lMdd^road : at the cfiapersion ^ 
which, in 1851, the relic was again sold. Tha Tiu*one*rooiii hiw an oak-ribbed rounded 
rojf ; and ay^ong its windows, is one reaching the entire height of the apartment. * 

The Greiit Hall, the innermost sanctuary, is 54 ft. long, broad* and dO.fiMtthigbu 
It lias a miiistreU’ gallery, butlnot a dnia. 

The felory of the f}Lice is, however, the roof, which Is an elsborala aiililtaatafil study, aud daeldedly 
one of the niiest sj^-iciinens of tim)>er-work in existence. It dUTers Ihrax nisigr ether «ssm)|^ in being 
sn inner roof ; it is of cork or chestnut, of low udnted srehea, appttoei^hhsv m an rifi fkena the 

ni^in points of inCerseption hauft pendants, which end in oetagouat 4mi$uuniktt^, plhti^d with tmtUt 
niches, each i^enriaiit forming the centre of four srehes; so Uiit, hi whutaW pm the 

d<^t/n presents a senes of arches of elegant construction, whilst the iq^dtililge |Wtmd Witti pemn* 
diciilar trefr>il-hca<le<] niches. The principal limbers ore onuuueotad witll auiaU fiowWau knots of 
foHatre, iti a hollow ; and the whole sprinss fioro octsogahur eorbek of stMw sttaohad . lb the piers 
lietwcen the windows. Here the superior taste of (he architect is strlkfngljr dtolSyed m the mmod 
by which he has avoided on hortzontal import to his oeUing, by ooasCniatiaf araea Of tfttibir oorra* 

* In 1701^ Mr. Cap^m painted for John Philip Kemble, at Kow llrurydm 
Clmmhcr, for the play of Jane Store; s oorreoi restoratkm of the orighial i^partnMBlk as iir as oslatmg 
docttuieuts would wurraac. 
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•poitdli^ trttli tlw QfwiBIMtel portloiii of the roof above the lateral wfaidowe, and thni completely 
avoidlx^ a boriaontal line, wbieh waa ae mvtth the abomination of onr anden^ nrohitects as it to the 
fhvooclta of. oar modeni onee; Thew arohea are eurmovnted by an elegant entablature, of a monlclod 
aiehftraTe^ a brieie of piaroed qaatareflaito In equare paoeto, and an embattled cotnicei each quotrefoU 
contained aimaU flomr, of wmoh fllty-iix.orig«al]y existed on eaeh aide of the Hail, the designs being 
dtoslmilar. ^ . 

The oriel^ fonntng an in the side of the Hall, has ever been re- 

gerdod as one of ite Ibnaet fa vanlted with atone, bcantifhlly groined, the 

rtba sprioging ftom amaU pthm extaehod to the angles; while knots oi foliage and 
brieses are at the points of interaedtion. Among them ia a ram trippant, the crest of 
Sir John Croats* ThfalSnd the other windows have been, for the most part, filled with 
stained gbuia, ifaoorated with the ,armomi bearings of the several personages famous in 
tlie history ai Crosby Place, as well as of persons of taste who have contributed to its 
ri'Stomtian* 'ilie lower apertuie has been closed by the same piece of wood* work that 
was formerly elevated above it. The floor is paved with stone in small squares arranged 
diagonally. In the north wall fa a fire-place, which fa at least singular, if not unique, 
in a Hall of this age. 

Crosby Hall, in its restored state, has been let for musical performances and lectures ; 
and it was, fbr some time, the meeting-place of a Liferary Sfxiiety. The west front of 
the premises, next Blsbop^^gate-street, has been coinj)osed in the style of the half- 
iitulKired houses of the Crosby period. Here fa a statue of Sir John Crosby, by Nixon ; 
w ith his arms and crest. 

CRUTCHED FRIARS. 

f|^H IS picturesque fragment of old London, orhich Hatton describes "as a very con- 
J- sidenible, though crooked street," lies between Jewry*street and Hart-str^et, the 
oldest portion being a short dfataheo towards Tower-hill, from Fenchurch -street. Here 
romaiued till lately a group of houses, but little alteretl since Queen Elizabeth’s days; 
the quaint gables, the highly-pitched roofs, the peculiar arrangement of tite water- 
troughs, the projections over the shop windows little more than seven feet in height, 
the thick window-frames and small squares of glass — all denoted the considerable age 
the structure. 

The street derives its name ftwn being on the site of the ancient monastery of 
Crovch'ed or Crossed Friars {Fraires Sanctm Crucis)^ founded in 12y8, by Ralph Hosier 
and William Sabemes, who became friars here. Origiiiidly they rarrietl in their liands 
ifa iron cross, which they afterwards exchanged for one of silver. They wore a cross, 
made of red cloth, on their garment, which at first was grey, and in later times altered 
to blue. One Adams was the first prior, and Edmund Streatluim the last. Their 
annual income seeimi to have been small. Henry VI 11. granted their bouse to Sir 
Thomas Wyat, the elder, who built a handsome mansion on part of the site. This 
house afterwards heeaine the residence of John Lord Luuiley, a irelebrated warrior in 
the time of Henry VIl|., who g^reatly distinguished diimself at the battle of Fl xlden, 
by hfa valour and the number of men he brought into the field. **John Lord 
liumley, grandson to the first," s^ys Pennant, " was umongst the few of the nobility 
of that time who had a taste for literature." Ho married his sister Harbnry to Hum- 
phrey Llwyd, of Denbigh, and by hfa assistance formed a considerable library, which 
ai present makes a Viduabto port of the llritisli Museum. The refet^tory was converted 
into the first glass-house ever established in England, which was burr.D^ down in 
On ifite.was subsequently erected a stupendous tca-wai*ehouse for the East 
India Comij^iiy: 

ir this pbiee stood a Northumberland House, which was inhabited in the reign of 
Hairy YLi by two of the Earls of Northumberland. One lost bis life at the ^ttle 
of St. Altfani^ awd tbs other bis son in that of Toulon. Being deserted by the Percies, 
tlie gaideiur grjsi^^ into boa^ling-alleys, "and other parts," says Stow, "into 

dicing bouse^ Tids was probably one of the first of those evil places of resort. 

In the vi4i^» flow crossed by a via<luct of the Black wall ILiilway, were tlie 
Almshouses of ^ Drapers* Company, erected and endowed in 1521, by Sir John 
Mllbome* They were taken down in XSG2; they are described under Ai.ms* 
uocran8,{k$. 

The neighbourhood ha% however, a far more remote antiquity, for an inscribed stone 
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fbond in the Tenter-ground, in Goodman’'8-fleld8, white making an excavation in a 
garden at a depth hf about seven feet Jbelow the surface, takes us bacdc to the Roman 
occupation of Britain. Several fragments of urns were found at the same time. The 
inscription connects it with the Sixth Legi<^; and from it this portion of the 
Homan army is presumed to have been staUon^ for a time in or near Loudon. 

In 1865, there was excavated in Jewiy^strcelLa portion of the western wall of old 
I>ondou. Almost upon the very day that the abo|e discovery was made of the westerm 
w'lill, near Aldersgate- street was excavated a jKxrtion of the eastern. The wall runs 
in a straight line from the Tower to Aldgate^ by Trinity-square, where a portion has 
been discovered, which, though not Roman, was supposed to rest ou Roman fouiida- 
tiims. In 1811, the Black wall Railway, much fuller north than this point, cut 
througii Homan remains of the great Wall, nearly opposite Milborne’s Almshouses. 
These reuiuins are engraved in Knight’s London, voL i. p. lOt, where the fragment is 
described as ** recently excavated behind the Minories.^^ In August, 1864^ was dts- 
covereii au extensive fragment of a Norman wall, upon undoubtedly Homan foundations ; 
and partly belund the Miuories, on the east udeof the lower end of Jewry-stree^^, which 
had been cleared of a number of small houses, remains were fbund at various levels ; as, 
masses of Homan stonework, with bondings of Roman bricks, or, as we should call 
them, tiles ; a superstructure of earlier date ; and hi the lovrest depths horns of oxen 
and other remains in abundance. East of the site is Vide-street, named from a vine- 
yard anciently there, in the rear of the Miuories. Some of the entire Roman bricks, 
cleared of cemetit, See., were doe «q>ecimens of the building materials of our coiiquciHira. 
(See (iooDMA^’s Flelds.) 

. ^ CMTPT8. 

T he Crypts, vaults, or undercrofts remaining in the metropolis, are interesting 
specimens of its ecclesisistical and domestic architecture. 

The Crypt or l^wcr Chapel of Old London Brfdgs belongs to the past; ft was constmcti^d in the 
tenth or a ivat pier, and was entered both from the upper apartment and the street* as well os by a Siirht 
of >t«>rie titairs winding round a pillar which led into ft from ootidde the pier; whilst in hroiit of this 
latter entrance the sterling formed a platform at low-water, which thus rendered It accessible fVom the 
river. Tliis t'rypt was alxiut 60 feet m length, 20 feet high, and had a groined roof, »upp€)Ked by stone 
ribs springing t'lom clustered columns; at the Intersections were bosses seulptured with cherubs, epis- 
coiiul heads, and a crowned head (probably Richard Cosnr-de- Lion), groupeil with four masks; and 
near the eid ranee was a piscina for holy water. Here was a rich series of windows looking on to tiia 
water, and the tio«;r was i>avcd with block and white marble: herein was hurled Peter of Coleohurijh, 
the prict^t-.tri’hitei't of the tmdge. The Chapel was taken down in 1700; the Crjpt had been maity 
}r.‘irs u/vcd as a paper warehouse; and though the floor was always lh>ro 8 to IQ feet under the surfiiee 
at high-water mark, yet the masonry was so good that no water ©ser Mnetrated. Jn front of iho 
bridge- pier a s<{uare fish-pond whs formed In the sterling, into which the flsh were carried by the thie, 
and there detained by a wire grating placed Over it; and ** an anclftit siurvaixt of London Bridge, now 
(ls27) verging upon his Uuiulre<lth summer, well rememben to have goue down through the Chapel to 
fl*}i in the pond.'^’ — Thomson’s CkrQHicl€§, p. 617. 

St.., Bartholomew’s CRTPT,^Sratthfi€]d, exists in good preservation under tlie 
dining-hall or rcfe<'tory of the priory, of which also there rotnatn other appurtenances. 
The crypt is of great length, has a double row of beantlfhl aisles, with Early- Pointed 
arches, divided by Middlesex- passage, leading from Great to Little Bartholomew-close ; 
a door at the extremity is traditionally said to have communicated by a subterranean 
passage with Canonbury, at Islington. Beneath the ** Coach and Horses” public- 
house, <|)ruhably once the hospUium, within the west gate of the monastery, is the 
remains of another crypt. 

Bishopsoate-street Within, No. 66 (taken do«m in 186Q, was built upon a 
cry'pt, of ecclesiastical architecture. 

Bow' Church Crypt, Cheapsido, consists of oolumns and simple Romanesque groin- 
ings, said to be of the age of the Conqueror ; it is the crypt of the anment Norman 
church, but it was mistaken by Wren for Roman workmanship. Xt baa been used 
as a deail-house, is ventilated, and the coffins are put in fair order* At Metsirs. Grow- 
cr>t k’s, in Bow Churchyard, is a small portion of another crypt or undercroft. It is 
difficult to understand how Wren was led to the belief that the above remains were 
Roman ; unh*H8, as was p^Rnted out by Mr. Gwilt, in an admirable descHptioil of the 
cxypt (Felmsta Monutnenta, voL v. plates 61 to 65), Wren was deedved 1^ the £ict 
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that lioman bricks are used in the construction of the arcJies ; or did he mean that 
they were more Somano, or in the Roman manner ? 

St. ETHKLBEUii's CuapWl C»TPT^ Ely-placo, orlgrinally a burial-place, is not 
vaulted, but baa for its roof the chnpejwoor, supported by imonnona chestnut posts and 
girders. During the Interreg^aiii,^hen Ely House and Mh offices were convertetl 
into a prison and hospital this crypn became a kind of military canteen ; it was sub* 
sequent iy used as a public cellar to vend drink iu; and here were frequently revellings 
heard during divine service in the chapel above. 

Oabka way's CoFFKB-noTTSB, 8, Change-alley, Cornhill, had a crypt of fourteenth 
and sixteenth century architecture, was of eoclcsiastical character, and had a piscina ; 
it was used as the coffee-house wine-cellar, and extended under Change-alley. 

Gbbabu’s Hall Cbypt, Basing-lane, was the only remaining vestige of the mansion 
of John Gisors, |>epperer. Mayor of I^ndon in 1245 ; a great hotise oi(^ old time, 
biiilded upon arched vaults, and with arched gates of stone brought from Cane in 
Normandy” (Siotv) ; Gisors’ Hall being corrupted to Gerard's Hall. TIjo date of tliis 
crypt was probably late in the thirteenth century. The groined roof was supjiortcd by 
sixteen columns : the crypt, although generally resembling a subterranean ecclesiastical 
edifice, was (constructed solely for the stowage of mercbantrize, and was thus an example 
of the warehouse of the wealthy London merchant of the thirteenth century. The 
great house called the Vintrie stood upon similar vaults, which were used for tlie 
stowaige of French wines; it was likewise occupied, in 1314, by Sir John Gisors, who 
was a vintner. Gerard’s Hall Crypt, with the modern inn which had replaced the 
hall, was removed in forming a new street in 185D, when«>ome curious old incRbant’s 
marks were found. 

Hero was preserved the tutelar efflgica of ** Gerard the gyant/' a fair spwiimen of a London siern, 
temp, Charles II. Here also was sh<»wn the staff used by Gerard in the wars, and a ladder to uscciwi to 
the top of the staff; and in the neiifhbouHng church of St. Mildred, Hread-slrect, lian^ a tillin^^- 
lielmet, said to have been worn bv the said The staff. Stow thinks, may rather have been used 

as a May-pole, and to stand in the hall dcL^ed with evergreens at Christmas ; the ladder serving fur 
decking the jjole and baU-roof.-~«/'. IF* Archer, 

Guildhall Cbypt is the finest and most extensive undercroft remaining in London, 
and is the only pcu'tioii of the ancient hall (erected in 1411) which escaped the Groat 
IJire. It extends the whole length beneath the Guildhall from east to west, divided 
nearly equally by a wall, having an ancient Pointed door. The crypt is further divided 
into aisles by clustered columns, from which spring the stone-riblwd groins of the vaulting, 
composed partly of chalk and bricks ; the principal intersections being covered with 
carved bosses of fiowers, heads, and shields. The north and south aisles had formerly 
mullionod windows, now walled up. At the eastern end is a fine Early- English arched 
etHrance, in fair preservation ; and in the south-eastern angle is an oirtangular recess, 
which formerly was ceiled by an elegantly groined rbof; height, 13 feet. The^vaulu 
iiig, with fonr-centred arches, is very striking, and is probably some of the earliest of 
the sort, wdiioli seems peculiar to- this country. Though called the Tudor arch, tho 
time of its introduction was Lancastrian. (See Weale's Zon(f4^7t, p. 159.) In 1851 
the stone-work was rubbed down and clewed, and the clustered shafts and capitals 
were repaired ; and on tho visit of Queen Victoria to GuiUlhiill, July 9, 1B5^, a ban- 
quet was sorv^ to her Mqjesty and suite in this crypt, which vrah charaeteristically 
decorated for ocoasion. Opposite the north entrance is a large antique l>ow1, of 
iwi granite^ which was presented to the Corporation by Mtqor Cookson in 
1801:, as a memorial of the Britisli achievements in Egypt. , 

*^GtrT Fawkes’s CblXiAB” was a crypt-like apartment beneath the old House of 
I^rds, the andent Parliament-chamber at Westminster, believed to have been rebuilt 
by King Henry II. on the ancient foundations of Edw-at^d the Confessor’s reign. ^^The 
walls of this building were nearly seven feet in thickness, and the vaults below (* Guy 
Fawkes’s Cellar’) were very massive. Piers of brickwork (possibly of Charles tho 
Seooud’s time) been raised to strengthen the ceiling and sustain the >veight of the 
Parliament-diamber floor, together with strong raflera of oak, supported by twelve 
octagonal CMik posii^ on stone plintha This building was taken down about the yeiur 
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1823, when it waa ascertained that the vaxilts had been the ancient kitchen of the Old 
Palace ; and near 'iho south end the /original buttery-hatch was discovered, together 
with an a<yoinmg*pimtry or cupboitrd-** (Bratton and Brayley*s WimimimUr Pa&ws, 
p. 421«) The conspirators obtained utTcss to vaults tbnnigU a house in the south* 
cast comer of Old Palace-yard, which was at on& time occupied as the Ordnance Office, 
and aiterwards as the entrance to the House of lyords* 

After the Gunpowder Plot* Nor. 6, 1605. it booftine thet^tom to search and careftdly examine all 
the vaults and passisj^es under the Houses of Parliament, previous to the SoTsrdgn openinirtheSetfion. 
This precautionary insiiection, continued to our time, was pertormod by certain officers of Parliament 
headed by the ITsher ot the Black Rod. who went tbrotiiph the vaults* and examined the various nooks snd 
ro(*essesthat mi^rht. if conspirators were so inclined* Bgnin hold conibustihles* with the intent. ** suddenly 
and with one blast, to blow up and tear in pieces** those assembled on the occasion in Parhanienit 
Ihc search took place on the morning of the day of the Royai oeremonUl. 

Hostelry of tub Priors of Lewes Crypt, the, was distxivered in Carter-lane, 
Southwark, in 1832. This vaulted chamber was supported by six demi*columns, ntt;ichod 
to the side walls; the columns and arches of w'rought stone, and the vaultings of chalk. 
In 1834 was discovei-ed another cryptal chamber, with a plain massive round pillar in 
the centre, from which sprang elliptic-ribbed arches, forming a groined roof. This 
vault is supposed to have beeu the cellar of " the Hostelry for Travellers, whicih had 
the sign of the * Walnut Tree/ " {Staw») Both Crypts oriipnally belongctl to the 
town-lodging of the Priors of Lewes; the larger Crypt* being under the great Hall, 
which had l^n used ns the gramniar scbool-room ^ St. 01ave*s* founded by Queen 
Eliziibeth. Tliese crypts w'cre destroyed in making tlie approaches to the ]New 
London Bridge. 

St.John’s Cbypt, Clerkenwell, is seml-Normnn and Rnriy English, and part of 
the magnificent Priory Church of St. John of Jerusalem; the superstructure of the 
present Church of St. John being mostly tlie patebed-np remains of the choir. Tliis 
Crypt in modem times (1762) has been rendered notorious by the detection of 
the imposture known as the Cock -lane GhosL The most interesting remaining 
portions of the Crypt comprise the central avenue and a small comjmrtment on 
each side of it by the entianoe at the east end. The Crypt appears to have been 
originally above ground, and not subterraneous: an entrance to It may be seen in 
Hollar’s view of the east end as it appeared in 1661 from St. John-street, with the 
hospital gardens and boundary -wall. The central portion of the crypt consists of four 
severeys Or bays: two simple and plain, being semi-Norman, and two Early English, and 
very perfect, the details and mouldings being worthy of careful examination. The 
ribs of the Karly-English bays spring from triple'^histered colnmni^ in each angle of 
the bays, with moulded capitals and bases ; the upper roouldtng l^xontnlly dated, 
similar to some Grecian-Ionic bases. The central shafts of the dustered columns are 
pointed, and the diagonal ribs have three mouldings : the centralooe is pointed and the 
outer 3 re rolls. Tliis pointed iKxvtell oesetirs frequently In semi-Nonnau an<l Early- 
English work, and is coeval with the introduction of tlie pointed ardi. 8n<»}>endett 
from the keystone of each arch is an iron ring. On each sl^ of the iwo western bays 
of the central aisle is a deeply -recessed pointed widow : tike doorwqpsare irefoU-headetL 

Lahbkth Palace Crypt, or Under-cbrpel, Is considered to be the oldest portioii 
of the J^ahue. It consists of a series of strongly-groined stpue axf^iea^ supported oen* 
tndly by » 2hort, massive column, and by lirackets In the side walls. Th^ vaults are 
now converted into cellars; they might, posidbly, have been or%ijkatly used for JUivtua 
worship, as there are two entrances to from the ddstem. 

^Lambeth Palace Chapel retains a Crypt, a dcorwsy, sod vhndews of fnaf hwitily^ Iwl ttw ChsrH 
hsa otherwiae been quite barbailMid ; and the remaliider of this sr<ffilSi4iioatiti f«sM^ Iburshd 

oa early as the reisu of Richard <::<j;or*de-Lioft (before wfakbitwssatSfttmse^lhsIhimrid'Soi^ealcrK 
now forma only a cfmfnaed medley of boiidingi, with no firsgment oklisr thsu oehittfX/' 

Weale'a p. tiS. . 

Lamb’s Chapel Crypt, Monkwell-atreet, is a remarkably puro uud Aiisbed spiNi- 
men of the Norman style. The vaulted roof has been support^ by iulheshort columns^ 
six of which retnatn, with very ornate capitals ; and the Interestimp ribs at the grolntfig 
are decorated with xig-xag mouldingK and a spiral ornament* carved work ts of 
Caeu stone. The chapel was originally **the Hermitage of St, fak the waliy 
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m eeU,to the Abbey of Quonidon, in Leicestershire, and said to have been founded by 
Henry III., but evidently upwards of a centu^ €*arlier. The ClAj)©! and its appur- 
tenances were granted by Henry Vlll.^ William Lamb, wlio bequeathed and endowed 
it at his death for the benefit of the (jl^thworkers* Company, of which bo w'os a mem«c 
ber. {See Lamb's CoNBtriT, p. 28^ 

Lbather^Sblbbbb' HaXiB CBTpft at the east end of St. Helen's- place, Bishopsgatc, 
adjoins the church of St* Helen oir the north side, and extends beneath the present 
hail: it is boldly groined. In the wall which separated this Crypt from the chuTch 
were two ranges of small apertures, made in an oblique direction, so that the high altar 
might be seen by those in Uie Crypt wlieti mass was performing. The position of one sc^t 
of these openings The Nuns' Grating”) is marked out within the present church by 
m stone-canopied altar affixed to the wall. The Crypt lias been engraved by J. T. Smith. 

St. Mabttn's-le-Gbaio) Cbytt was laid open in clearing for the site of the new 
General Post-Office, in 1818, the area foi-mcrly occupied by the Church and SanctuHiy 
of St. Martin. There were then found two ranges of vaults, which had served as 
cellars to the houses above; one of these being the crypt of St. Martin’s (taken <lo\vii 
in 1647), and afterwards the cellar of a large wine- tavern, the “ Queen’s Head.” 1‘his 
was In the Pointeil style of Inward 111., and was most likely the work of William of 
Wykeham. The second or westernmost range, which must have supported the nave, 
was of earlier date, and was a square, vaulted chamber, divided by ]>iers six loot 
square : here were found a coin of Constantine, and a stone coffin containing a skeU ton ; 
and in digging somewhat lower down, Homan remains were met with ?n abuiuiance. 
In St. Martin*s-le-Grand also, between Aldersgate and St. Ann’s-lano end, was the largo 
tavern of the ** Mourning Bush,” whose vaulted cellars, ai^they remain from tlic Grtuit 
Fire of 1666, disclose the foundation-wall of Aldersgate, and a remarkably fine speci- 
men of early brick ardi-work. 

St. Maby Albbrhaby, Bow-lane.— In 1835, upon the removal of some bouses in 
Watfmg-street, at the east end of this church, a building, thought to bo the Crypt of 
the old church commenced by Sir Henry Keble in 1510, was brought to light. In 
1851, in widening the thoroughfkre by way of Cannon- street, just opposite St. 
Swithin's Church and liondon Stone, an ancient vault or crypt, of considerable length, 
was opened ; it had atone croas-aprlngeni, forming a Pointed arch, and was vaulted 
^ith t^alk. 

Mebchaitt Taixobs* Hall Cettt was brought under notice during some repairs 
in 1855, this being the crypt of the former Hall, destroyed by the Great Fire. The 
kitchen, seen in the way to the Crypt, may be older than the time of the fire, probably 
about the time of Hei^ VIll. On a conspicuous part of the wall is the excellent 
motto— ” Waste Not, WaktNot.” There are e^me Pointed arclios and ujndows, 
and also two oorbelsi visible. The Crypt is at a considerable depth below the kitchen, 
and has been used for some time past as a coal-ccllar : the walls ami tilling in be( wct^n 
the groins are of chaUu The Company have preserved it. About seven feet fi\mi this 
Crypt, and under the late open yard of the Hall, another old vault has been since 
disewered: it is 7 feet wide, and i|uite fhH of garden-mould. The w'alls are of cliulk- 
mbble, and theTOiiSBoirs of Kentish rag. ^ 

St. MicraB]^ AjudWATB.— a subterranean passage is said to conduct from the 
Tmver to the tuideiit Chapdi or Crypt of St. Micliael at Aldgate, situated under the 
hous<^ at the sonth^eilst comer of London Wail-street, hard by Aldgatq,pump. It has 
some marks ipf the semi-Norman, or Transition style, but it is assigned to Ih-ior 
Nmrnan, Ufc The ceotral clustered column is Norman ; the b<.78ses remain 

perfect» fis;4’ ^ heads, A means of approach from the street 

has existedji viA tinere are indications of two other passages, one said to have run to 
DukCs-pbusi^ and the other to the Tower. 

St. Paitl's CbytT extends beneath the whole of the church, and, like the body of 
the Cathedral, is divided into three avenues by massive pillars and arches ; except the 
portion beneath .(dke area of the doine^ it is well lighted and ventilated by windows 
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auBJosirms tohsmioifr. 

nmm ipiii ,,i,,wi,iiiiw i »»w»f»i<w<i«ww»i»Aw«iWi»iy»i» », ii>iiiiii , ii»»(iy«^^ * ** ' 

ofieuikig into tlie c^i|irebyard« The north aide it a ji 9 ^ 

of St. Fateh. {See OanKcanst,, p. lis.)' In the crypt of <]M St. W 
of IHitoriKitter«row had wareteouted thdr ot&du boalu^ whicJi W^ dottroyod in 
' the Qreat Hre. ^ ^ . . 

St. STapHSK^s Cbtpt» Wn8Ticnm!i«^A£AMd|^ edled ^ 8t. Ifaty^t Cbapd in 
the VaultV* formed the basement of St. atephenl^Mpal. founded bj Kiii|^ Stephen^ 
and rebuilt by Kdwaid 1. in X2S^ x a roll of tbuTnate reoorda ilie purchase of two 
thiploadt of chalk, besidet burnt lim^ ashes, and sand, for tiie foutkdatkm of the chapd» 
thus proving it to have been raised on a concreis basis | and how substautially is 
prov^ by the Crypt remaining in excellent pitsMirvadcm^ notadihstandlng the toper* 
structure has been twice destroyed by fore«--*iii 1S&® wid 1884. Like other crypts, 
this is of low proportions, but has no division by detached pillars ; the masses pro- 
jecting inwards, and divi^ng window from window in diort massive cittsters, the 
vault-rihs and all other members partaking of the same bold, thick character ; whilst 
the tracery of the windows is exquisitely beautifhl. Strength, solidity, fine proj)or- 
tions, and skilful execution, are the characteHstios of this basement chapeV* {Ifriiion 
and j9ray/ey), which ** is the last fragment in London that can be diK;idedIy classed 
in the first or progressive period of English architecture.’^— --(Weale's London,) Tins 
Crypt was fitted up as the state dining-room of the Speaker of the House of Commons; 
it was much damaged in the great fire of 1834, but has been restored as a cha|>el for 
the otficers of the House of Commons ; and during the works, on Jautiary 17, 1852, 
the workmen discovered, beneath a window-seat, the embalmed lx>dy of an ecclesiastic, 
without any coffin. The corpse lay with the feet towards the east (said to be an 
tinnsaa' position for an eecles^HStic) ; it was wrapped in several folds of waxed cloth sewn 
together with coarse twine; its right hand, on whidi was probably the ring or 
jewelled glove, was lying on the breast* Over the left arm was the pastoral staff— 
a crook — of oak, beautifully carved. On tho feet were sandals, with leathern soh^ 
sharply pointed. Upon removing the cere-cloth, the face proved to be in reiimrkuhlo 
preservation, with hair on the chin and upper lip* Tho remains are presumed to l»e 
those of William Lyndwoode, Bishop of St, David’s, who founded a chantry in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, and died iu 1446 ; and in the patent roll of 82 Henry Vi. there is 
a license to the bishop’s executors for one or two clmplains to celebrate divine service 
daily for the soul of the aforesaid bishop, whose body lies buried In the said under- 
chapel,” See. The relics were inspected by a deputation from the Society of Antiqua- 
ries on Jan. 31, 1652 ; and a cast of the face having been taken fbr Her Majesty, the 
remains were placed in an elm coffin, and buried in a grave in the north cloister of 
Westminster Abbey ; the pastoral staff and sandals being sent to the British Museum. 

Tower or Londoe.— T he Ciypt, or large range of vaults^ beneath the Wiite 
Tower,, is half underground, and now covered by modem brickwork. These vaults 
were formerly occupied as prisons ; and among the inscriptions still remaining on a 
wall of a subterranean cell is one cut by the unfortunate Bishop of Bochester, John 
Fisher, who was beheaded for his opposition to the Keformatimi* 

CUEIOSITT^SirOFS. 

T he principal locality for dealers in Cwnoaiiiee^ including finetent famitifre and 
carvings, pictures, china and enamels^ painted glass, metabwork, and church- 
farniture, has long been in Wardoor-street, S^o, and Oxford-etreet. F<»merly it was 
also noted for ^ its book -stalls; but in the spreading taste finr Cnrioeltlee within the 
last quarter of a century, the book-st^ls have mostly disappearedr ami the Curiosity- 
dealers here now number sixteen, Wardour-street is especially fiunous for old 
furniture and carvings; Hanway-street (fcmnerly Hanway-yerd^ at the east end of 
Oxford-street), being more exclusively celebrated for its ehina-dealeni. There are also 
good 8|)edimens of well-stocked Curiosity-sbops towards tlie middle of Strand. 
These serreraJ shops are principally suppH^ from the Continent ; but it is a profitable 
burliness to collect specimens from our provinces^ where an Efixabetimn bedstead has 
been bought ter five sliiilings, and sold for twice as many pounds in Wardour-strecU 


OtfSTOM-SOUSS iTJUB). m 

The and jotlaniiltohirs; tmt there Is no snch wamnt 

for. wfaidilias jnirf; left the can^s hsnd% and has 

lieen a3iaU«rad» to iihitate age^ is often sold 

Ar ihe jlngentf^ dC * 

The tevivsl of fhe Wis W Coals ICT.teJmettiioli to fbstortbis ftlse taste; and our ooUeetorap 
"^noi obotont with nttiaadUttg ewy pawabraw^a shop to Condoo and Pacfa for old lmh],old porce- 
, la'n, ahd odd ptato^ old lapMCV M f)#aes» even aat every manuflMtuTer to work, and oorrupt 
IhS taste Of evwy modem ortMhy t]iemiAuloa<^ thla wietohed style.*'— -llope'a ArMUeturu 

iRie dSqpenuDh of fiuiiad tNi|lleeiaomr(u Strawberrj Hill, in 1842 ; Mr. Beckford's, in 
18^1 iStowe^ in 1840; and BemaVs in 1855;} is a bmefit, direct and indirect, to 
Cnrioaitgr-dealeFB. l%e tseta fbr Mediaeval art in church-fittings and painted glass has 
also greatly encouraged this trade, as weU as the copying of olden works in new 
materiats^ Certain atu^fou*ro 0 ms ate noted ft>r the sale of Curiosities ; as Christie 
and MansonX King*stree^ St* Jameses, espedally fbr pictures. Phillips’s, New Bond* 
street; Foster, PhlUtnaA; and Oitonhams’, Oxfc^-street, are known for their sales of 
nrtMes of veriup and ooUeoiloiis, as well as importation sules.’^ Here the accumula- 
tion of a lifetime is often distributed in a week or a day. (See CABrisras *in Woojo, 
pp. ?8>81, and Crkx« 8BA P^nesnanr, p« 84.) 

The Fox publio-hoiise, in Wsrdont-ttrae^ was formerly kept by Sam House, '* pubTican and repu)i>* 
llcnn/* who cotnmeticed ^fitlcian in 1763, and became conspicuous in the memorable Westminster 
eloetion-contest between I^ord I4noo!ii and Mr. Fox, in i a picture, with Fox arm-in-arm with 
Ibmse, was sold by Christie and Mhnson In 1846. In the window of Harrihon, the pawnbroker, 95, 
WardouT-street, the writer remembers to have seen the Ireland Bhakspearean (** ^rcat and impu- 
dt nt forj^ery," Dr. Parr) lyini? for sale upon a family Uible. With Harrison, who was a liberal man, 
Sheridan was accusiomea occasionally to deposit tils raluables. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE (THE)p 

1 0WER THAMES-STREET, iromedlHtely east of Byiin^gate^dock, w^as^ongi- 
-1 nally designed by David J>aing : the foundations were IumI in 1813, u}x»n piles 
driven into the old of tho river, and extending eastward beyond the site of the 
Custom-house, destroyed by fire Feb. 12, 1814, when the greater port of the trade 
records were consumed. The northern elevation, fronting I'hanieft-street, is plain ; 
but the south front towards the Thames has in the wingfs Ionic colonnades and a pro- 
jecting centre^ the attic of which was decorated with teira-<-otta bas-relief figures of 
the Arts and Sdences, Commerce and Industry ; and natives of the principal countries 
of the globe, with emblems of their arts. The clock-dial, nine feet in diameter, was 
sypported by coloatol figures of Industry and Plenty ; and the roy.il arms by Ocean 
and Commerce. tTntortuiiately, the piling gave way; and in 1825 the re-ceiitrc was 
taken down, the foundation relaid, and the Thames front erected as we now see it, by 
Sir Robert Sititrke» The expense was 180,000/., which, added to the original expendi- 
ture, 255,000/., made the totkl cost of the ^ifice nearly lialf a million, or two-thir^ the 
cost of St. Pai4’e Cathedral. The river fii^ode is 488 feet in length, or nearly one 
tenth of a mile. It b fironted by a noble esplanade, or quay ; but as the breadth of 
this quay is not equal to the height of tho Custofh-house, its facade, whiclf is of 
Portland stone, is not seen to advantage from that point, but from liondun Bridge or 
the middle of the riv^. 

The interior contain, besides warehouses and cell.trs, about ' 170 apartments, 
classified for contiguity and! oonvemonco qf the several departmcnls. In the Board- 
roqm are |K>rtraits rf Gootge III. and George IV., tho latter by Lawrence. ^ The T.ong 
Room, in the itoutf^of. the building, is probably the largest apartment of iis kind in 
Europe: its lipgth is IM feet, width 66 feet, and height between 30 and 40 feet; 
but it Is uotlio hacudicmio US the ^•I^ng Room" taken down after the failure of tho 
found: 4^ 33m ofliltorsand clerks form three divisions : the inward diy^urtnient, with 

its oollecton^ sdei^ of rates, clerks of ships’ entries, computers of duties, rec'oivers of 
plantation duMs% whia duties, Ac. ; the outward department, with its cock et- writers, 
Ac.; and 1^4 dbpartmen Here a Trinity-house officer sits for the collection of 
lighthdoto ^ues; and here is a constant succession of ship-brokers and ship-owners, 
and their clerki^ and of skippers and wholesale merchants. Defoe relates Count 
Tallard to have jtold, that nothing gave him so true and great an idea of the richness 
and spr^deur ef Si^laitd as seeing' the midUtude of payments made in a morning in 
the Lciig iibofdi Si^m this was said, the Customs have increased tenfold. 
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On the groowl'flow is tlio Queen’s Warehouse, with di^foo*l»rfhhe«l roof. The 
cellars in the hasei^ent form a groined crypt, and are fire-proof ; the walta are e*te«w» 
dinartly thick ; and here are kept thePwinea 'Wid epirita seized by the oracora of the 
Castom-houae. *fhe condemned articles arl^di*sposcd of quarterly by auctions or 
•‘Custom-house Sales,’" at which the lots are nib produced, but have been previously 

viewed in the Queen’s Warehouse and at the Dwts* 

The following is an average dail^ repoH of %e prlncJp* articles passed through the Cusim Hrni^ 
and issued to the public for consumption ; and warrlve at 1 year’s amount these ngures must beniuiti^ 
plied in ninny insiunces fiOO times:— Anchovies, I *55 lbs.; mrrovr-rooi, lul cwr, ; cattle, 172 s cocoa and 
coffee, 78, e84 lbs. ; ooralis, icm2 pieces; elephants* teeth, 39S; gloves, 2Ji»7 pairs; gum, 460 p^’kages; 
handkerchiefs, 791 pieces; hemp, 6^ bales; hides, 7^; honey, i7 cwt.; horns, 1600 iludigo, 9/4 ciicsfs I 
in > 11 . 67(k.) bars; isitivriass, 6 cwt. ; jute, 030 baios; leeches, value; lenion-petfl, 20 pipes; litho- 
graphic stones, 9oS; maiuifactures, eSQ2i, vafnc; marble, 12 blocks; molasses, 1176 owt; nutim^, 
^14 lbs. ; oil, 6-16 pai’koges ; oil, scented, 810 lbs*; onions, 800 busliels; popper^ 1 1,833 lbs,; qulcksuver, 
4089 bottles; rags, 07 bales; rice, 216 ewt.? sago, 70 cwt»; sheep, 66; silk, 383 bales; s|H»lter, 638 
cakes; spirits, 19,876 galfuns; sugar, 11J61 cwt*; tallour, 327 cwt, ; tea, 89,743 lbs.; timber, 1900 
h>ads; tobacco, 14,143 Iba. ; whato-Ans, 279 bundles; wine, 10,765 gallons; wool, 364 bales. Ware- 
housed in one day : anrhovies, 250 barrets; butter, 639 casks; coffee, 2660 bags; cork, 19 bales ; bams, 
5t)0; manufactures. 168 packages; marble mortars, 60; mate, KXM); raisins, 760 drums; rice, 681 bags; 
rum. 111 ca^kft; spirits, ^14 cases or casks: sugar, 1346 packages; tallow, 191 packages ; tobac('O,990 
packages ; tin, 1075 slabs ; timber, 12^636 ueals and pieces ; wine, 896 cases or casks. 


,, The present is the fifth Custom-house built nearly upon the same site, Tliey?rs# 
was erected by John Churchman, Sherilf of London in 1385, (fif/oto.) Tlie second was 
built in the reign of Elizabeth, and appears in the 1543,View of London with several 
high-pitched gables and a water-gate : it was burnt in the Great Fire of iGfifi, It 
was rebuilt by Wren, at a cost of 10,000^, ; and this third House was consumed by 
fire in 1718, and was the only one of Wren’s buildings that in his long life was destroyed. 
Wren’s Custom-house was replaced by Ripley, who introduced the “ Long Room,” and 
einbell^hcil the river front with Ionic columns, pediments^ and a Tuscan colonnade i 
this fourth House was burnt in 1814. 


The tases levied on imporied and exported commodiliet having bocti repeatedly altered, to meet 
the necessities of the State, or serve political purposes, their auiount at different iierii^ds is not of 
tself a corre4.*t test of the increase of trade. In 161^ the date of one of the earliest notices preserved, 
the Customs duties collected in London amounted to 11^9,5731-, being nearty tbriee as much os was col- 
lected in all the rest of the kingdom (Litgland), the whole Customs duties then amouniing to 148,075/. 
Thi're arc now no heaps of money at the Custom-house such as excited Tallard’s sdnirrathm. The 
duties arc pHi<l into (he lieceiver-<jeneral*s Odloe in the Custom-house, and almost invariably in paiier^ 
so that only very small sums of metallic money pass in coUeeting the twenty -two millions. 

The value of the Exports and Imports at the Port of London in 1700 was about 10,0(X>,0(>0/. ; in 1794 
the amount increascfi to 3),(>(X>.00()/. London is distinguished among the ports of the world by tho 
euormous qaantitr and value of its imports, rather than of its exports, yet the value of the ex|>orts 
alone reached, in 1S(V1, to above 36,0(X),dOO/. The gross Customs revenue of the Cmted Kingdom ip 
1864 was 22,gH,2I0/., of which London contributed 11,491,412/. Thus, the Iioiidoa Customs Ihitiee 
arc nt'zrly double the amount levied at alt the other ports of Boglana pul logether, and more than 
double the amoont taken in all Scotland and IrehuuL 


BAQUBRRBOTYFS {TKE). 

T he first expertinent made in England with the Dagneirfetype was exhibited by M. 

8t. Croix, on Friday, SeptenSher 13, 1839, at No, 7« nearly opposite 

the southern Circmi of liegent-street ; when the ptciare prodfieed was a beautiful minia- 
ture representation of the houses, pathway, sky, dc., resembling an exquisite mezzotint* 
M. SL Croix subsequently removed to the Argyll BoomSt Begent-atreet, where hie 
experimental results became a seientifio exh^ntion. One trf* the emrliest operators was 
Mr. Gorklard. The discovery was patented by Hr. Miles Berry, who sold the first 
licence to H. Claudet for 100/. or 2CN}/. a-year ; and in twelve stionihs after disposed 
of the patent to l>r. Beard, who, however, did not take a Di^eirrdotype periraii until 
after l>r. Draper had sent from New York a portrait to the Bditor of the JPMUmphiciU 
Magazine, with a paper on the subject. 

With reference to the conditions of a liondon atmosphers^ as lugOcds Its influence 
upon Daguerr^typic or Photographic procsesses^ there are some very peeufito pheno- 
mena ; for the following details ^ which we are indebted to Mr. Bdbert Hun^ 
the author of many valuable researches in Photography. 

The ftiiom haze which not tmCraquenily prcvatla, even when itatre ii bo estusl Ibf «v«r the town 
Itself, la fatal to all chemical change. Thla haze la, wlthdit doalK* an aotmmiilathni, at a coeafdeimbls 
elevation, of Iho carbtmaceoua matter from the cool-fires. Me, AHhotttfb a day may i^fMar moderately 
clear, if the atm aaaume a rod or orange eoUmr, it will be atfnoet intpcMerale to obtau a geod BagacfTOo- 
Notwitbatoiiding lu aotne of the daya of aprtQg our pbotogfophera idUohi Very fine portratti 
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or vfowB, it most be ovident to all who examine an extenetve serfee of Dagmerrdotypoe, that tboM 
which axo obtained in Parie and New Tork are very maoh more lutense tliam those which are gene* 
rally procured in London. This ie mahily dependent upoat the different amounts and kinds of jmoke 
diffused through the atmospheres respectively « these cities. At the same time, there is no doubt 
the peculiarly numid character of the English Jlimate interferes with tlie free passage of those solar 
rays which are active in producing photograph change. It was observed by Sir John Ucrschel, when 
bo resided at Slough, that a sudden change oj^ind to the east almost immcdiat<4y checked his photo* 
napbio experiments at that place, by hriiigij» over it the yellow atmosphere of London ; this is called 
by*{he Berkshire ffirmers bligM, mm their magining that smut and other diseases in grain are pro* 
duced by it. ; f 

It is a carious droumstance, that the summer months, June, July, and August, notwithstanding the 
increase of light, are not fovoorablo to the Daguerrdotype. This arises fVom the fact, now clearly de- 
monstrable, that the luminous |>ower8 of the sunbeam are In antagonism to the chonuoal radiations, 
and as the one imtreases, the other diminishes. This may be imitated by a pale yellow glass, which, 
although it obstrnots no light completely, cuts off the chemical rays, and entirely prevents any photo* 
gri^ihic change taking place. 

DJSAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 

T he iirfit Asylum or School established in England for the Deaf and Dumb was 
opened in 1792, in Vort*placo, Bermondsey, under the auspices of the kev. Jolm 
Townsend, of Jamaica-row Chapel; and of the liev. II. Cox Mason, then curate of 
Bermondsey. The teacher was Joseph Watson, LL.D., who held the situation 
upwards of thirty -seven years, and taught upwardai of 1000 pupils, who were thus able 
to read articulately, and to write and cipher. This tuition w^as commenced with six 
pupils only. In 1807 the first stone of a new building was laid in the Old Kent-road, 
whither the establishment w^as removed October 5, 1800 ; when the Society celehnitcd 
the event by a public thanksgiving at the church of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, 
the Rev. C. Crowther preadiing the sermon. A memorial bust of the Rev. Mr. 
Townsend is placed in the committee-room. The pupils, male and female, ar: such 
children only as are deaf and dumb, not being deficient in intellect. Other children 
are admitted on x)aymcnt of 20^. anually for board ; and private pupils are also received. 
The term of each pupil’s stay is five years : they are taught to rc^, write, draw, and 
cipher ; to speak by signs, and in many Instanocs to articulate so as to bo clearly 
understood. They are wholly clothed and maintained by the charity, are instructed 
in working trades, and in some cases apprentice-fees are given. The Asylum is amply 
8up}>orted by the wealthy ; and besides its annual receipts from subscriptions, donations, 
ami legacies, &c., it has a funded stock. The pupils are elected liaU-y early, w'ithout 
reference to locality, sect, or persuasion. Tlie importance of tliis Asylum is attested 
by the fact that in 1833, in 20 families of 159 children, 90 were deaf and dumb. 

llicrc is also at 26, Ited-lion-square, Bloomsbury, an Institution for the Employment, 
Relief, and Religious Instruction of the Adult Deaf and Dumb; wlio are taught 
shoemaking, tailoring, dressmaking shoebinding, fancy-work, &c., the pro<luce of their 
labour being added to the funds of the Society. In the chapel the Scriptures are 
expounded, and cburcdi services jH^larly hold, at which the deaf and dumb are ready 
and interested attendants. 

DIOBAMA AND COSMORAMA. 

T he Diorama, on the eastern nde of Park-square, Regent’s- park, was exhibited in 
Paris long hefhre it was brought to Lendon, by its originators, MM. Bouton and 
Daguerre; the latter, the inventor of the Daguerreotype, died 1851. The exhibition- 
house, with the theatre in the roar, was designed by Morgan and Pugin : the ^ectatory 
had a mrcular ceiling, with transparent medallion portraits; the whole w^as built in 
four months, and cost 10,0091. 

The Diorama conidsted of two pictures, eighty feet in length and forty feet in height, 
painted in solid iuid in transparem^, arranged so as to exliibit changes of light and 
shade, and a vaHety of natural phenomena ; the spectators being kept in comparative 
darkness, w^ the ]ficture received a concentrated light from a ground-glass roof. 
The oontrivance was portly optical, partly mechai deal ; and consisted in placing the pic- 
tures within the building so ocHistruoted, that the saloon containing the spectators 
revolved at intorvaUk and brought in succession the two distinct scenes into the field of 
view, without the necessity of the spectators removing from their seats ; while the 
scenery Itself mnalned stationary, and the light was distributed by tninsfiarerit and 
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ing a winch, moved the whole* The epaoe betweai Hie eefaten aw each m the two 
pictures was occupied on ^iher Hde ly a parHHoii. fi)irmteg a Idnd of aeeitttt^ prmw* 
Honed in width to the me of the fdotnre. Wthwt endi e |Hh9ceaHoi^ tw eye ^ the 
spectator, being tlnrty or forty ffeet distant fmm the Wivae. would* by atiyHdng 
intervening, have been estranged from Hie ohjeot* 

The combination of transparent* semi«tranepareal^asid opaque cotounug. still fhrther 
assisted by the power of varying both the effects and the d^geo of light and shade, 
rendered dthe Bioraina the most perfect scenic r^resentatioa of nature ; and adaptcil 
it peculiarly fbr moonlight sul^eeti^ or tor showing si^ aeddonts in landscape as 
eudden gleams of sunshine or lightning. It was also unrivalled tor representing archi* 
tocture. particularly iuteriors. as powertol relief might be obtained without that ex* 
aggemtion in the shadows which is almost inevitable in every other mode of painting. 
‘I'be interior of Canterbury Cathedral, the first picture eitnibit^, in 2H23, was a triiiMpli 
of this class; and the companion picture^ the Valley of Samen. equally admirfible in 
atinospherie eficcts. In one day (^l^ster Monday. 18194). the receipts exceedcil 200/. 

In viewing the Diorama, the spectator was placed, as it were, at the extremity of 
the scene, and thus had a view^ across or through it. Hence the inventor of tlic term 
cfji'']j8unded it of the GreSk preposition d*a, through, and oriwaa, »i*cue; tbougli. from 
there being two paintings under the same roof in the building in the KegentVpark, it 
is sup|>os(>d the term was from dis, twice, and orrme^ but If several pointings of the 
same kind were exhibited, each would be a I>hramc^ {Black.) 

Althongli the Kegent's^park Dtorama was artisHeally successful, it was not commer* 
dully so. In September. 1848.^ the building and ground In Hie rear. w*ith the iiia* 
chinery and pictures, was sold for 6760^,; again, in June, 1849. for 4800/,; and the 
property, with sixteen {Mctures. rolled on l^ge cyliudmr^ was next sold for 3(XX)/. 
The building bns since been converted into a Chapel for the Baptist denominatiou at 
the expense of Sir Morion Peio. Bart. 


DtorarotM hare also been pointed for our thestrSi \f$ Stanfield and Behsrfs. Hie Chleves, and other 
artist'*. Other Ploramic exiiibitloni hare Iwen opened to the metre^Ks. In toSS, one w»f» cxhihitt .i 
at the Queen’s Uaxoar. < ixford^streci : In 1829, the ptotare was “Ths l^traotioa Iw York- Minster by 
Firo/’ during- the eshihition of which. May 29, the ecenery todt fini^ ihd ili« fimiuscfi were entireJy 
linrnt. In 1841, there was exhibited at the Uaxasr. St, damesVsttooi. a iHonundi, of fire la^ scenes. 
of the siecoud funeral of Napole<m; but, though most effeetirely pointed by msmbet* of “ Two Ihoird 
of Arts for the Ceremony/' and acoompanied by to&erat miialo by Aitber. the sf^srio excited tiUJo 
Interest, At iiloeter, 1819, was opened the Gallery of IllastmtiOU. to Uw tergewdoon of the late reaidence 
of Mr. Nash, the architect, No. 14, K%eat*«lre^ a series of tlilrty>ohe imorsmie pietorcs of the Ovi*r* 
land Mai! Itoute fmm Southampton to CaUrntta; the mieral eeeiwtypitotod by T. Grieve and W. 
Tcihhi, human figures by John Absolon. and aulmids by J. F. Homtog and K. Weirs to picturesquonesfi, 
aj^nal efIW.t, characteristic inroaidng, variety of incident. riehneaS Of egkwur, and atmosf»here sklltolly 
varied with the several countries, this iDiomma has. perhaps, oeamdr htea Muofiod} U was exhibited 
between 1000 and 2700 times, and visited by upwards oi ^ ' 


T«y C^8MOBAMA. though named from the Greek (JToiiitod* world ; and orama^ 
view, because of the great variety of views). Is hut an entexgimsiit of Hm street peep* 
»how ; the dificrence not being in the constntciion of tbanpiiitoal^ Itt the quality 
of the pictures exhibited. In the common showi^ eoaiwdydl^^ prints are sufll- 

cietjtly goods in the Cosmorama a moderately good onqpainlJ^ itompteyed# Tlie 
picturcss are plaoKl beyond what appear like commoil window^ M fif the poxios 
arc really large convex tenses, fitt^ to omrsot ^ errors of gppein^ipn^ which the 
nearness of the pictures would else produce. The opHcri pert ef Iwsw)^ is thus 
complete; but os the frame of the fneture would be seen, mid ibiis"4w lUurion bo 
destroyed, it is necesanry to place between the tens and Hte view e Sqstares^^ 
hmme. which, being pointed blade, prevents the rays of light pmM^ a ocrtuln 

line, acoor^ng to its distance firom the eye i on looking throi^ Hm wib the picture 
is seen os if through an openings which odds vety nmem to the ; ITpon ttm top 
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eS^ve ioeitee iSbwe ef 4Hei eMptth% hoitdlnga, Conmaramas have also formed 
piMfi of otSior eahil^tloqia At tjbe^wtlm Baaear, 9S, Strand^ the «« Magic Cave** 
(coia^iovii^ pictoroiQ^ X60OtJ^ aturnm, at dd. for each admlasion. 

» I>OCK6. 

T HB Docfto of I^oodon are eotirdy the growth of the present century, and the result 
of the vast kicreaee in the oommeroe of the preeeiling 25 years, which was as great 
as in the first 70 years of the century ; a bundi^ years since, London Imd not one- 
twentieth of its present trade. Hitherto, merchand*ze was kept adoat in barges, from 
want of rocmi to dtsehafge it at fhe legal quays, when the plunder was frightful— 
lightermen, watermen, labourers, the craws of ships, the mates and officers, and the 
revenue officers, ccunhining in this nefkrious system, which neither the police nor the 
terrors of Execution Dock could repress. At length, in 1789, Mr. Perry, a shipbtiiUler, 
constructed at Black wall the Brunsadek Dock, to contain 28 East Indlamen and 50 or 
60 smaller ships; and in ten years after, the construction of public Docks was 
commenced. 

The district north and souih of the Thames, from the Tower to Blackwall, is the 
most remarkable portion of liondori. Here have been formed fur the rec(?ption, dis- 
charge, and loading of vessels, on the north, St. Katharine’s Docks, the London Docks, 
the West- India Docks, the East-lndia Docks, the Victoria Docks; and on the south 
the Grand Surrey Docks and the Commercial Docks ; these comprise hundreds of acres 
of water, surrounded by miles of walls, and sheltering thousands of ships ; hei’e have 
been spent, not simply thousands, but millions of pounds, and all this has been effected 
in about half a century. Before there were any Docks, an East India man of 800 tons 
was not usually delivered of her cargo in less than a months and tlien the goods had lo 
\x\ taken in lighters from Blackwall nearly to London Bridge, For the delivery of a 
ship of 350 tons, not 70 years ago, eight days were necessary in sunnner and fjurtveii 
ill winter : now, a ship of 500 tons may be ^schargt^ witliout any diffii^ulty in two or 
three days. The mass of shipping, the vastness of the many-storitnl warehouses and 
the heaps of merchandize from every region of the globe, justify the glory of l-*ondon 
vs ** the great emporium of nations,” and *'the metropolis of the most intelligent and 
wealthy empire the sun ever shone upon, and of which the boast is, us of Spaiu of old, 
that upon its dominions the snn never sets.” 

These several Docks have been constructed at the expense of Joint-stock Companies, 
and have bemi moderately prodtable to thw projectors, but more advantageous to the 
Port of London. 

CoiCHKBClAX DoCK^ Botherhithe, on the south hjink of the Thames, are, in^on the 
authority of Stow, said to include the commencement of Canute’s trench, cat early in 
the 11th century from thenoe to Battersea ; and into which the river was diverteil 
when the first stoAO bridge across the Thames was built, temp^ King John. The 
present Commerc^ D^fcs, how'ever, originate in the Howland Great Wet Dock,” 
wliich existed in 1660, and extended aboo;A 10 acres in Queen Anne’s time, larger than 
the famous hann of Dulddrk, It was then engaged for the Greenland v haK»dishory 
vessels, next for the Baltic trade in timl>er, deals, tar, com, Ac.; and in 1809 was 
opened aa the Oommerdal Docks. One of the timber ponds covers 7 acres, ami will 
float r^K>ve 6000. boards. Ihe Dodcs, seven in number, extend over 150 acres; the 
|)ond8 trill 50^000 loads of timber, and the yards hold 4,000,000 deals. The cargo 
of one would cover 82 acres, were the deals placed side by side. 

Eii8T llCPSA DOOKS, Blackwall, lie below the West India Docks, and immediately 
a^oin the BladcwdU l^ilway and Brunswick Wharf. These Docks, designed by Rtilph 
Walker, C.)E.jp were originally constructed for the East India Company, and completed 
in 1808. Since the cloning of the trade to India, they have been the proi>erty of the 
East and West ihdla Company, Their water area is 30 acres, and their great depth 
(24 feet) aoobmnQ^C^tes vessels of very largo siae; they have a cast-iron wharf, 750 
foot in length, ip wl^ are more than 900 ions of metaL 
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St. Katbamitb^ Doc»b. jurtWow tlie mw, jite^ |jr wid «», 
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of tl» Ho^tal of St. KatlMttlBe (finmcled 1148 % MatSdk «f ^ of Kiag 

Stepben), with 1250 houae* and tenamenta. ii^bitod bf mn^ fw 

clnted and polled down : tba Hoqntal and CbnrA wer® iMK li» Uw ItagiftitiVtwtIi!. 
(See Chi RCH ka, p. 166.) The Docka wore eommenced Jto 8, 1887, and npwarda rtf 
2600 men worked at them tiU their opening. Oct. 25, 1828| a Wbonr of unexampled 
rapidita . The excaratod earth waa carried by water to HiUbaak, and tlwre naed to Bll 
up the reaenoirs of the Cbelwa Water-workai, upon which baa been built a new town 
aouth of Pimhco. The cost of St. KathaHno^a Docka waa 1,700.0001. ^ or at the 
rate of 195,6-IO/. per acre. The lofty walla conatltnte it a ^hce of ‘‘aiiecial security," 
and surround 23 acres, of which 11 acres are water, and arlll accommodate 120 ahi{)s, 
besides boi^es and other craft. The lock from the Thamee is Croaaed by a vast iron 
swing- britlgc 23 feet wide : it can be filled or emptied hy a steam-engine of 200-borBe 
power, and 14 feet depth can be made by the gate-paddl« in (dx minutes. 'Hiia lock is 
sank so deep that sbiits of 700 tons burden may enter at any time of tlio tide ; and the 
depth of water at epring'-tides is 28 feet, or equal to that Ja any other dock of Tjoadou : 
the machinery of the gates, hy Urmmab, is rery fine# At DotfJt# wan i3r»t pro* 

vicled accommcKlation for landing and embarking passengers without nsiug small 
wherries. The fVont.ige of the quays is paved with cast-iron. The warehouse.^, five 
and six stories high, are supported on cast-iron columns, 3 feet 9 inches diuineterj they 
have passive granite staij^ huge machinery over the wells or shafts, and jiowcrful 
cranes n the quays, so that goods Ciin bo taken out at once into the w^arehouses from 
the slii{iM, and in one-hfth of the time required in the earlier-constructed docks. A 
ship of 250 tons burden can l>e cbscluirged at St. Katbariue^a in twelve hours, and one 
of 500 tons in two or three days. One of the cranes cost about 2t)00/., is worked by 
ten or twelve men, and will raise from 30 to dO tons. The vaults below for wine and 
spirits have crypt-like arches ; lights are distributed to the travellers U'ho pre- 
pare to visit these cellars, as if they w'cre setting ont to visit the catacomlw of Naples 
or Rome,” ( Baron I>upin.) From the vaultings hang vinous fungi, like dark woully 
clouds, light as gossamer, and a yard or more in length, a piece of which applieil to 
flame will bum like tinder ; in the spirit-vanlts the Davy B«^ety-kmp is used. 


London Docks lie immediately below St* Katharine’s Docks, and were opened in 
1805 ; John Rennie, engineer. They comprise 90 acres : 85 acres of water, and 
12,980 feet of quay and jetty frontage j with three entrances from the Thamos~Her- 
mitage, Wapping, and Shadwell, where the depth of water at spring-tides is 27 feet. 
The western Dock comprises 20 acres, Die eastern 7 acres, and the Wapping Basin 3 
acres, iWtdes a small dock exelukively for ships laden with tobacco^. The two largo 
Docks affortl water-room for 302 sail of vessels, exclusive of lighters ) warehouse-room 
for 220,<KX) ton.s of goods ; and vault-room for 80,000 pipes of wine and spirits. The 
snperficial area of the vault-room is 890,545 feet ; of the warehottse-rooin, 1,402,115 
feet. The enclosing walls cost 65,000/. The capital of the Company is four inilUans 
of money. ^ Six weeks are allowed for unloading, b^ond which peri^ a farthing per 
ton is charged for the first two weeks,, and then a half|xmny p€*r week per ton. In 
1839 a niagnifK^ent jetty and sheds cost 60,000/. ; and in the previous twelve years a 
million of money had been expended in extensions and improvements* In 1858 two 
new locks were constructed to admit the immense vessels now built : each has 28 feet 
depth of water, and they are probably the most perfect works of their kind yet erected s 
engineers, Messrs. lUmdoll. *•- 

fn these Ikn-ks are especially warehoused wine, wool, spices;, tea, ivoiy, drugs, 
tobacco, sugars, dye-stuffs, importe<l metals, and other articles* These, except the 
wine, tea, spices, and ivory, may be inspected by an order from the Secretary j for the 
wine a tasting or<icr” must be obtained from the owners* The flipping and people 
at work may be seen withont any order. Rummage sales are those by order of the 
Dock Company, for payment of charges, pursuant to Act 9 Geo, IV,, cap. 116, sec. 106. 
Of the VViuc-vaults, one alone, formerly 7 acres, now extends imder GraveLliiiie^ 


and oontBiiMi npwasdi pf U acres : above is the mixing-hoiMei, tWt^est vat oontalning 
23»250 g^otw. The Wool-floors were considerably enlarged and glass-roofed in 1850 $ 
the annual importation is 130»000 bgiSssi vaiuct 2»600,000/» A vast Tea- warehouse 
was oovnidete^ tn 1845 $ <oit» i stowage for 12K>»000 chests of tea. To inspect^ . 

the Ivoiyr^^^^^ ^ spfN&l order : here Ue heaps of elephant and rhi« 

nocorcis tuidcs, the ivory weapons o^Aword-flsb» &c. 

The great Tobaeco-warehouse^ the Queen V’ is rented by Oovemment for 
14|000/. per annum z it is flve acres iu extent, and is covered by askilfally iron*framed 
ro^, supported by slender columns $ it will contain 24,000 hogsheads of tobacco, value 
4^800,000/. ; the huge casks are piled two in height, intersected by passages and 
alleys, each several hundred feet long* There is anotiier warehouse for Aner tobacco; 
and a eigar-floor, in which are freqn^tly 1500 chests of cigars, value 160,000/. 

Near the north-east comer of the Queen’s Warehouse, a cruide-post, inscribed ** To 
the Kiln,’^ directs you to the Queen’s Pipe/’ or chimney of the furnace j on the door <✓ 
the latter and of the room are painted the crown-royal and V.li. In this kHn are burnt 
all such goods as do not fetch the amount of their duties and the Customs’ charges ; tea, 
having once set the chimney of the kiln on Are, is rarely burnt ; anil the wine aiul 
spirits are emptied into the Docks. The huge nuiss of Are in the furnace is fed night 
and day with condemned goods : on one occasion, 900 Austrian mntton>}mins ivere 
burnt; on another, 45,000 pairs of French gloves; and silks and satins^ tobacco and 
cigars, are here consumed iii vast quantities : the ashes being sold by the ton as 
manure, for killing insects, and to soap-boilers and cheinical niuniifacturcrs. Nails 
and other pieces of iron, sifted from the ashes, are j>ris6ed for their toughness in 
making gun-barrels ; gold and silver, the remains of plate, watches, and jewellery 
thrown into the inmace, are also found in the ashes. 

Lastly, in the London Docks in brisk times are employed nearly 3000 men : and tliis 
is one of the few places in the metropolis where men Ciin get employment without 
either character or recommendation. At the Dock gatCvS, at half-past seven in the 
morning, “may be seen congregated swarms of men, of all grades, looks, and kimls. 
There are decayed and bankrupt master-butchers, master-bakers, ptjblicans, gi-occrs, 
old soldiers, old sailor^ Polish refugees, broken-down gentlemen, discharged lawyers*- 
clerks, suspended government-clerks, almsmen, |)ensioners, servants, thieves — iiideeil, 
every on© who wants a loaf and is willing to work fur it .” — Re nr if Mayh-ew, 

^ The two Companies of the St. Katharine’s Docks and the London Docks are now 
amalgamated, and have ofiioos in Leadenball-street, built in 1866. 

Millwaix Castax AKD Gbavik0 Docks, engineer, Wilson, extend across the Isle of 
Dogs, from east to west, with a branch projecting at right angles from the centre. 

Victoria LoimoK Docks, the, in the Plaistow Marshes, Bidder, engineer, opened. 
1855, provide a much larger area of water, and will admit larger vessels, than the 
other London Docks. The lock-gates, cranes, and capstans, are all 'worked by 
hydraulic power* The flrst estimate of cost was a million of money. The basin 
covers 90 acres, and oontfdns moire than a mile of quay and wlnirfage : contractors, 
Peto, Betts, and Brassey* In the course of the works, various ancient British and 
Homan coins were dUmvered, some Reman urns, a circular shield of tin, bones of 
deer and some other animals. The ground, which was excavated, consist^ of the 
deposit of the Thames, which, like a huge lake or sea, formerly covered .dl the now 
(preen marshes . of Essex. The Victoria Docks, from the peculiarity of position, cost 
lesfs it Is said, than any hitherto fl>rmed. 
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oxmoajTiBa oy Lomo^* ; 

Wbst IVDti. Docks, the, lie between Limehoose end J^wskwidfe nud thdtloi^^ Kns* 
of warebonses, an^lofty wall, 5 feet tl(ieh ore wdl seen feoM the Bhudtwalt RHilway 
Tiiase Docks were designed by Bslpb Walkai^ C.Ka» as ** the Merebants^ Place, ft 
i 1799, and were commenced 1800, when tbo Rte^Hon* Wijliani Pitt laid the first stone 
they were opened 1802. Their extent is (inc^ding the canal, made to avoid the 
bend of tlie river at the Isle of Dogs} 296 acres ; ^his canal is nearly three*^uarteis ol 
a mile long, with lock-gates, 45 feot wide, and is used as a dock ibr timber-ships#^ Phe 
nOTthern or Import Dock will hold 250 vessels of 800 tons each ; when oi^iUttUy 
opened, it took ten hours to fill, 24 feot deep^ though the water was admitted at 800 
gallons per second* The southern or Kxport Dock will hold 195 vessels. Here the ihip is 
seen to tlie greatest atlvantage, fresh painted, standing-rigging up, ooloor-fiyihg, } 
whereas in the Import Dock, the vessels, tbongh more picturesque, have their ngging 
down and loose, the sides whitened by the sea, and contrasting wUh outward-bound 
vessels. The warehouses will contain 180,000 tons of merdmndtse ; and there have 
been at one time, on the quays and in the sheds, vaults, and warehouses, colonial 
produce worth 20,000,000/. sterling ; comprising 148^568 cssks of sugar, 70.875 barrels 
and 433,6 18 bags of cotfee, 35,158 pipes of rum and Madeira, 14,000 logs of mahe^ny, 

* and 21.000 tons of logwood, Ac. In the wood-sheds are enormous quantities of 
roahogHTiy, ebony', roscwoo<i, logs of which, four or five tons weight, are lifted with 
locomotive cranes, by four or five men. For twenty years from their construction, 
these Dxjks were compulsorily frequented by all West India ships trading to the 
Port of London, when the maximum revenues amounted to 449,421/., In 1813; since 
the expiry of this privilege, and the depreciation of tile West India tnnle, the 
revenues have much declined. The Docks are now used fay every kind of shipping, and 
belong fi> the K;iat and WesF India Dock Company. 

DOCTOHS* COMMOm 

W AS a college of Doctors of Civil Law, for the study and practice of the Civil 
littw, situated in Great KnIght-rider-street, south of St PaaVs Churchyard ; 
in the south-west comer of which is an arched gateway, and within it the Lodge of 
Porters, who used to direct strangers to *Hhe Commons.*’ The civtUans and canonists 
were originally lodged in a house, subsequently the Queen’s Head tevem, in Pater- 
noster-row ; whence they removed to a house purchased for them in Klisabeth’s 
reign by Dr. Harvey, Dean of the Arches; here they •‘were living (for diet and 
lodging) in a collogiate manner, and eommmiing together,” whence the college was 
named Doctors* Commons: and the doctors dined together on every court-day. 
This house was destroyed by the Great File of 1666 ; when the College xemoved to 
Fxeter House, Strand, till the rebuilding of the edifice in Great Kniaht«rider-8trcet» 
in 1672. It had a side entrance on Benet’s-hill, nearly opposite Her^ds’ College. 
The buKdings were of brick, and dbnsisted of two qaadranglc% ehiefiy occupied by the 
Doctors ; a ball for the hearing of causes, Ac. 

In Doctors* Commons are— the Court of Arches, named from having been formerly 
kept in Bow Church, Cheapside, origtiially built upon arches (see OgiracUBd, p. 188), 
and the supreme ecclesiastical court of the w|iole province ; Probate Court, which 
has supplant^l the Prerogative Court ; the Consistory Court of the Bishop of London; 
and the dign Court of Admiralty : all th«»e courts hold, or beM^ tbrir sittixigt in the 
College II all, the walls of which above the wainscot are covered with the sicbly- 
emblazoned coats of arms of all the doctors for a century enr two pftsL 

The CocTBT of Aaches has jurisdiction over thirteen parishes or pecollarii, which fbrm 
a deanery exempt from the Bishop of London, and attached to tifae ArchbSsliop of 
Canterhery: hence the judge is named Dmtm of ih^ AjrekBB* The 
in Chaucer’s time, and down nearly to the present, cases 

** Of defamation and avoqterls, 
or ehorch rrrss and of testaments, 

Of eontraots aiKt itek of fcaerameni^ 

Of Qsnrjr and Simon j also 

beride tliose of sacrilege, blasphemy, apostacy from Christfanitjry |Mir^ nr 

autire divorce, Ac.; also, brawling and smiting in eborcltes oir vastiiast but the 
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miq^ority of casoB v^ete matrimonuil^ and all those are now transferred to the Divorce 
Court, and Wills to the Probate C^rt. v* • 

The DrroBCB Coob!!*, established the 20th and 2lBt Yictoriss, cap. 85« 
whether sittkig in the City of London or Westminster, is now the only Court of 
original junsdlction for the trial of <^ses matrimonial, and for breaking the marriage 
tie. There may foe from this court an appeal to the House of Lords in decrees of 
absolute divorce ; otherwise the House of Lords only hears questions of divorce, as 
one of the memb^ of the LegUlature, which has to pass a special Act of Parliament 
to effeet a divorce. 

In the Phjbbooativs Cou^t Wills (until the establishment of the Coubt of Pbob atb 
by the 20th and 21st Victorias, cap. 77) were proved, and all administrations granted, 
that were the prerogative of the Archbisliop of Canterbury. 

There are several Kegistries in Doctors* Commons, under the jurisdiction of tli© 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops. Some of the very old documentii connected 
with them are deposited for security in St. Paul’s Cathedral and Lambeth Palace. At 
the Bishop of London^s liegtstry, and the Registry for the Commission of Surrey, 
W’^ills (until the 20 and 21 Viet., cap. 77, the Probate Act) were prove<i for the respt'clive 
dioceses, and Marriage Licenses are granted. At tbe Vtcar-Oenerarg Office and the 
jFacfilty Ojffice^ Marriage Licdhses are g^nted for any part of England. Tiic FacuUy 
Office also grant Faculties to notaries pnbllc, and dispensations to the clergy ; and f or- 
merly granted privilege to eat flesh upon prohibited days. At the Vicar- Gene ral’s 
Office, records are kept of the confirmation and consecration of bishops. 

Marriage Zdeetuee, special and Mner^, if to be solemuizcd according to the laws of tho Established 
Church, are procured upon personal application to a proctor by one of^hc parties : a residence ftf lUteen 
days is necessary by cither party in the parish or district where tho marnaac is to he performed. Tho 
ezpimse of an ordinary lu'cnse is 2L Vie, fid, ; bat if either is a minor, lOs. i\d. further chartre ; and tiie 
party appearing swears he has obtained the consent of the proper person haring’ authority in law to 
give it : there is no necessity for either parents or minor to attend. A Special LtctMise for Marriage is 
issued after a fiat or consent has been obtained irom the archbishop; and is granted only to i»crsot)s of 
rank, judges, and Members of Parliament, the archbishop barring a ritrht to exercise his own diHeretion. 
The expense of a Special fdeense is nsnaify twenty*eight guineas. This gives privilege to marry at any 
time or place, in private residonccb or at any churcri or chaitel situate in England; but the eeremony 
must bo perforroe<l by a priest in holy orders, and of the Established Church. With the marriages of 
liissentors, including Roman Catholics, Jewe^ and Quakers, the Oomraous htis nothing to do. th; ir 
- licenses being obtainable of the Superintendent- Registrar. A Divorce vfhen sought was carried through 
one of the courts in the profession (according to the diucese), and was conducted by ii proctor ; tho eviiionoo 
^ witnesses was taken privately wfore an examiner of the court, and neither the husband, wife, nor any 
of the witneBses had to appear personally in court. This is now all altered in the Divoacs Couht. 

The iliou CkitlBT of Apmiraltt oonsiats of the Instance Court and the IMzc Ceuirt. 
Tho Instance Odurt has a criminal and civil jurisdiction : to tbe former belong pintoy 
and other indictable offences on tbe high seas, which are now tried at the Old Bailey ; 
to the latter, suits adsing from ships running foul of each other, disputes about sea- 
men’s wages, bottomry, and salvage. The JEMse Court applies to naval captures in 
war, proceeds of eaptur^ slave- vessels, Sue, A silver oar is carried before tbe judge as 
an emblem of his ofiice. The business is very onerous, as in embargoes and the pro- 
visional detention of vessels, when incautious decision might involve tho country in 
war i the right of seareh Is another weighty question. Lord Stowell, the judge, in one 
year (1806) pronoum^ 2206 decrees. Admiralty Reyi^try is in Paurs Bakchouse- 
court. Doctors’ Commons, where are kept records of prizes adjudicated. practi- 

tioners in this Court are advocates (DD.C.L.) or counsel, and proctors of solicitors. 
The judjge and advocates wear in court, if of Oxford, scarlet robes and homls line<l with 
taflety i and if of Cambridge white minever and round black velvet caps. The proctors 
wear bkok VdbSs and hoods Rued with fur. < 

The Coll«|^ has a good Ubniry in dvUlaw and history, besqueathed by an ancestor of 
Sir John Gibsi^ jud^ of the Prerogative Court; and every bishop at his consecration 
makes a present of books. 

The PnxKCiFAn BsmsTHt of the Court of Probate is a most interesting estsi- 
bUshment^ . W^Uls iu^. always to be found here, and generally in a few minutes. Tliey 
are kept ih m fire^pinoof;*^ Tbe original Wills begin wdth tbe date 1483, 

and the pndm XS$8. The latter are on parchment, strongly bound, with brass 
elasp% and fitt tibe pablio-room and other apartments. The searches amount to a» 
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enormocui number' eacli year. Some entries of early wills, engrossed by the monks^ are 
beautifully illuminKted, the colours reiuainix^ fresh to this clay. 

To oLiain JPerusal of a TP"Ul , — Havliiff obtained a 'll^hnilng probate stamp, apply, on entorlnff the 
oi&ce at the first small box or rec^eaa on the right hand, where a clerk, on receiving the stamp, auci the 
surname of the maker of the Will required, directn the Sjyollcant to the Catendor^, which arc arranged 
oliroiiologically and alphabetically on the lelt'hanvl sida of the room. A search must then be ntnde 
through these volumes for the entry of the Will : which being found, a clerk at tlie fitrther end of the 
r«x>in,on being furnished with the exact title and date of the Will, ushers Uie inquirer Into anothe r 
apartment, ht br a skylight, and fUrniahed with a table and benches. Here two clerks are seated ; and 
the actual Will being brought to the inquirer, he may inspect it at his leisure. He must not, however, 
copy an y thing firom it, or make even a pencil mcmoranduni $ and if he attempt to do so, ho will bo oheoked 
by the clerks. 

To obtaiu tks Copjf a TTi//.— Anply to the clerks in the room, and Hmy will state the expense per 
folio. 'I he order for a copy must be lelt at the box at the entrance of the ollico, where the time will be 
natucil for the delivery of the copy within a few days on payment of the cost. To insure correetncHs, 
the copy is read out to the applicant in the office, and compared with the original will i and the copy is 
moreover duly ut tested bv public authority. 

2/ the ap^icant merttly desires to see iM eopjf qf a IFi/4 the clerk in the outer room, on being shown 
the entry in the Calendar, will refer him by a written note lo an attendant, who will at once bring the 
copy to iiim r the same rules against copying and making extracts prevail hero also. 

The principal Kegistry of Wilis is open diaily from 10 to 4. 

Within the last five years. Wills, up to the year 169H, have been, on pemiisaton obtained? 
from the judge of the Court of Probate, allowed to be inspected or copied for literu ry 
or historical purposes. Under this privilege, a volumit of Wills has been published 
by the Cajuden Society. 

TAe WilU of celebrated persons are the Curiosities of the place. Here is the Will of 
Shakspeare, on three folios of paper, each with his signature, and with this intcrlinmi- 
tion in Ins own handwriting : ** 1 give unto my wife my brown best bed, with the 
furniture.^* Shakspeare’s Will, which consists of three sheets of brief-paper, has been 
carefully cleaned, and caeft sheet has been placed in a polished oak frame, between 
sheets of plate glass. The frames are made alr*tlght, and on the top of each is a hniKS 
plate, engraved, ** Sbakspeore's Will, March 25, and each ouo is fastened with 

a patent lock. Next is the Will of Milton, a nuncupative one, the grt*at poet being 
blind ; but which was set aside by a decree of Sir Leoline Jenkins, the judge of the 
Prerogative Court. The Will of Edmund Burke is here, leaving nearly every thing he 
had in the world to his entirely beloved, fuithfol, and affectionate wife.” The W'ill 
of Napoleon 1., deposited liere, has been surrendered on the application of his nephew^ 
the Emperor Napoleon 11 L 


DOMESDAT-ROOE. 

T he Register of the lands of England, framed by order of WilUam the Conqueror, 
the earliest English record, and ” not only the most ancient, but beyond dispute 
the most noble monument of the whole of Britain” {Spelman), is preserved to this 
day in its pristine freshness, fair and legible as when first written. It is comprised in 
two volumes — one a large folio, the otl^ a quarto. The first is written on 382 double 
pages of vellum, in one and the same hand, in a small but plain character, euch page 
having a double column. Some of Uie eapiUd letters and prindpal passages are touched 
with red ink, and others are crosscHi with Hues of red ink* The second volume, in 
quarto^ is written In 450 {>ages of vellum, but in a single column, and in a Uatgo fair 
character. , At the end of the second volume is the following metnorial, ki eainta} 
letters, of^e time of its completion ; ” Anno Millemmo Octogesimo Sexto ah Inoarna- 
tione Domini, vigesiino veto regnt WUlfelmi, facta est ista Description non solum per 
liTM tres Comitatus, sed etiam per alios.” From internal evidenci^ the same year^ 
is assignable as, the date of the first volume* 

Although in early times l>r>mesday, precious ss It was always deemed, ocxsasionally 
travene<!, like other records, to distant parts, till 1698 it was usually kept with the 
King’s Seal at Westminster, by the side of the Tally Court, In the &cb<^tier, under 
three locks and keys ; in the cliarge of the amlitors, the chamberlains, and deputy* 
cbamWlains, of the Exchequer. In 1606 it was deposited among other valuable 
records in the Chapter House, where it long remained, and was luqit ** In the vnulteA porch 
never warmed by fire. From the first deporft of Domesday vc^tne In the Trawury at 
Winchester, in the reign of the Conqueror, It certainly never felt or saw a fire, vet 
every imge of the vellum is bright, sound, and perfect” {Sir F* In making 
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^^rcheii or transcript^ you are not ^'llowed to touch the text, a rnlc which has been 
kept from time immemorial, and to *9rhich the excellent condition of the record ijay be 
partly ascribed. ^ 

It is a remarkable fact that Domesday- }3ook, which is usually so minute In rc?gard to 
our principal towns and cities, is deficieat in respect to London. It only mentions a 
vineyard in Holborn belonging to the Crown ; and ten acres of land near Bishopsgutc, 
belonging to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s : yet certainly, observes Sir Henryk 
Ellis, in his Introduction to I)omesday, no mutilation of the manuscript has taken 
place; since the account of Middlesex is entire, and is exactly coincident with the 
abridged copy of the Survey taken at the time, and now lodged in the office of the 
King’s Remembrancer in the Exchequer. StiU, a distinct and independent survey of 
the City itself might have been made at the time of the general Survey, although now 
lost or destroyed, if not remaining among the unexplored archives of the Crown. 

The parish of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields possesses a Book of Record, called ]>omesday* 
Book, vrhich is of vellum, and was made in 162'l*, by direction of the then Bishop of 
l^ndon, as a perpetual parish record ; entitled ** Treasure deposited in Heaven, or the 
B(X)k of God’s House ; of things worthy to be remembered in this parish of St. Giles- 
in-the-Ficld^ place of the church now lately restored, some account.” 

DEURYLANE, 

I N Aggas’s plan% of about 1670 and 1684, Drury -lane is represented at the north 
end, as containing a cluster of farm and other houses, a cottage, and a blacksmith’s 
shop ; and the lane in continuity to Dniry-place fofims a separation from the fields by 
eml^nkments of earth, something like those of Maiden-lim% Battle-bridge. It.^vas, in 
fact, a country-road to Drury-place, the Strand, and its vicinity. A low puldic-house, 
bearing the sign of the Cock and Pye,” two centuries ago, was almost the only Louse 
in the eastern part of Drury-lane, except the mansion of tlio Druries. 

The Lane extends fi'om the north side of the Strand to Broad-street, Bloomsbury, 
and was originally in the Via de Aldwych,” still preserved in Wych- street. At this 
end was the mansion of the Druries, wherein Dr, Donne had apartments assigned him 
by Sir Hobert Drury; and here, in 1612, Mrs. Donne died of childbirth, at the same 
day and hour that Dr- Doune, then at Paris, saw her in a vision pass twice before 
him, ** with her hair hanging about her shoulders, and a dead child in her arms.” 
William Lord Craven, the hero of Creutxnach, beciime the next owner of Drury 
House, which he rebuilt in four stories — a large square pile of brick, afterwards called 
Craven House, where the Earl died in 1697. This mansion was taken down in 1803, 
and the gronnd purchased by Philip Astlcy for the site pf his Olympic Pavilion. In 
its latter time, the Craven mansion uras a public-house w*ith the sign of The Queen 
of Bohemia”-— a reminiscence of its former occupancy by the daughter of James I., 
through whom the family of Brunswick succeeded tefthe throne of England, and who is 
suspected to have been secretly married to her heroic cliampion, Ijord Craven. Craven- 
buildings, erecled in I72S, occupy a portion of the groundsof Craven House. 

Ou the end wall of Crsvea-bulldmgs was (brxnerly a firesco portrait of Earl Craven in armour, with a 
tmnehoon in his hand, and mounted on his white charger; on eaeh side was an curl’s and a baron’s 
coronet^ and the letters " W. C.” This portrait i/as twice or thrice repainted in oil, the last time by 
Edward Edwards, A.R.A. (Brayloy's Zomiitnamt, voL iv. p, Ifayniau, the T»aititer, otice bved iti 

Cravcui-huildingis Mrs. Bracegirdle, tho actress, bad here a house, afterwards tenanted py tiie equally 
oelebrated Mrs. mtehard; aim In the back parlour of No. 17, Dr, Arno composed the nnisic of Comff a. 

Tlie Cock Biid Pye public-house (opposite Craven-buildings) above incntionod, still 
remai and is now a l^k-shop. Next door is one of the few panelled houses exist- 
ing; and the east side of l>rury -court, facing the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, is a 
range of old houseo, apparently contemporary with the Cock and Pye, or probably two 
centuries and a half old. Wych-street, which runs at an obtuse angle with this pas- 
sage, likewise contains some houses of considerable antiquity.— Archer’s Vesti*;e9, part v. 

In the Coai-yard, at the Holborn end of Drory-lane, was bom Nell Gwynne; and in 
Maypole-alley (now Drury-court) she lodged when Pepys saw her looking at the 
dance around the Strand Maypole : — 

“ IstMoy, 1667. To Westminster, in the way meeting many milkmaids with their garlands upon their 
pails, dancing with a fiddler before Uicm ; and saw pretty Nelly standing at her iodglug-door, in Urury- 
fane^ In her smock-eleevea lad bodice, looking u}h>u one i she seemed a mighty pretty creature.*' 
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Orury-Une wiw BDbly tenanted till late ©eai^^^ .ib^t a lyr 

Steele in the IWihr, No* 46, represents the lane in deeUniPi n$ Oa/s propitiatory 
ttnesr**' ^ ^ ' ■' '■- 

^Ob,imvtlijTlrtaegnar4m»tltim - 

or 13Vui7*sjnasgr<N>QKs^an4^ki£S^P ' r ^ , . • . 

are almoat as applicable now as at the day they Were Hctg^h has ^Wade tt' 

tite locality of the ** Harlot’s Progress.’* FlttrldaGe (ate¥e IMncnwitreet) was the eite 
of the Co^*pitk the drat Drory-lane Theatre, (te XUArtimk) 


EARTHQUAKES ISt ZOHOblf. 


F rom Mr. Mllne’s elaborate Register of Barthqnakes In Oreat Britirin,*^ 3^^ 

complete record of its class, we select the minority of the following dotalb of 
shocks felt in the metropolis :— 

1692, September 8^ London and Flanders* 

1750, February 8, London and Westminster. Motion of ground from W* to E. 
Several chimneys thrown down and waUs rent, A Shepherd at Kensington heard \ he 
noise rush past him, and instantly ho saw the ground, a dry and solid spot, wave un^^er 
him like the face of tlie river ; the tall trees of the avenue where he was nodded their 
tops very sensibly, and quiver^. — PAtlot. TVaits. vol. xlvl* 

1750, February 8, between 12 and 1 P.K., all over Wditminster* Stacks of heavy 
chimneys were dislodged, and the Thames beeame grw>tly agitated. The barristers 
w^ere greatly alarmed, for they thought that Westminster Hail was falling down.”— 
Walcott’s TTesttninster, p. 22. 

1750, March 8. Motion from E. to W. ; houses near the Thames were most shnken. 
Near hondon there was a o'>n tinned and conftised lightning till within a minuto or two 
of the shock ; dogs bowled, hsli jumped three feet out of water; sound in air preceilcd 
concussions ; tlashes of lightning and a ball of Are were seen just before explosion ► 
The President of the Koyal Society (Martin Folkes) stated that he did not on this 
occasion perct^ive that lifting motion which he was sensible of on 8th Fobrunry, but 
he felt very quick shakes or tremors liorisontally* A boatman on tlie Thames felt his 
boat receive a blow at the bottom, and the whole rivetr seemed agitated. ITio Kev, Mr. 
Pickering stated that he was lying awake in bis bed, which stood N. and S. Ho first 
** heard a sound like that of a blast of wind. I then perceived myself raised in iny bed, 
and the motiozi began on my right side, and inclined me towai^ the left.” In the 
Temple Gardens, the noise in the air was greater than the loudest report of cannon. 
At the same instant, the buildings inclined over from the perpendicular several degrees. 
The general impression was, that the whole city was violently pushed to 8,E., and then 
brought back again. The sound preceded the concussions, resembling the discharge ol 
several cannon, or distant thunder in the air, and not a subterranean expl^ion. 
Flashes of lightning were observed an hour (before ?) and a vast ball of fire. At 
Kensii^ton, the bailifi* of Mr. FoX, at a quarter past five A.1C,, heard (when in the open 
air) a noise much like thunder at a distance, which, coming from K.W., grew louder, 
and gave a crack over his head, and then gradually died away. The sky %vas clear, 
and ho saw no fire or appearances of lightning. Immediately after the crack, the 
ground shook, and it moved like a quagmjire. ' The whole lasted a minute*— 
sophical^ Transactions^ voL xlvi. 

" At hftl(rpast five a..k. the whole dty of Westminster was alsRoed by another Shook ttKire severe 
thftn the former (ff'eb. 8), aocomptinicd by a hofiow nunbUng noise; sad numbers of paegde were 
aw&kene<l in amazement and fear trom their sleep. Groat stones were thrown from the * neW spire * oi 
Westminster Abbey, and fish jumped half a yard above the water; sad In eerearal steeples the hells were 
struck by chiroc>hammers. An impostor pretended to (bretel aa earthqnske on a psAloular day, whb?h 
would lay VVeHtrnhister in rains ; and when the appointed time arrived, the people ran out In crowds 
Into the country to escape such a terrible catastrophe, llie oburebes could acaroely contain the throngs 
of worshippers. The pulpHs and public prints were employed In depcecating God's wrath and oallitig 
a degenerate people to repentance. But, unhappily. It was a devotion as abomived only as their fear.*’ 
—Walcott’s W€»imin»tcr, p. 

Horace Walpole writes to Sir Horace Mann, March 11, 17fi0: — **ln the night, between Wednesdair 
and Thursday lost (exactly a month since the first shock), the eoarlh had a shivmng fit between one and 
two; but so slight, that if no nu^re had followed, 1 don't believe it would have been noticed. Ihad 
been awake, and had scarce dozed again, when on a suddrn 1 fhlt my bolater ilfl up my head 1 1 thought 
somebody was getting from under my bed, but soon found it was a strong earthquake, that' wsted. neat 


* Kotices of Karthqnake Sborks felt in Great Britain. By David MfhM^ Baq., VJiLSk%, 

F.GB., Ac. CommuMicated to Jameion' 9 JoumalftAo. 
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oafevof lili u&vaMtM 



weni ftwajrwM^Silar tfpJlm 
£^eTe If^e lwittraiii|^ ww to Mond, i 


,>9j93QNdilmin^^ lTittffToyb(U.ni 7 servant came to firiglitened 

^ #11 tM ^irStolowa to the tlung ap. 1 got npi, 

^ h# flljtotiW <l<me> there tor been eotno<-firo old 
IXbe bella nmg to several honses. Admiral 
this was more violent than aojr ot 
a « e xt has nowhere reached anovs 
t wa*mi the Bidotto, at whleh» be^ the fel^ 
mto Whited the momtog of earth<|uake 
^ ito Mntoiaahe or the blowliig up powder^mlUiL 
itols fhesrare such an impious s^ of people^ that 1 
I bet puDpebehow against Judgment*^' 

F^lbrMtf Bs Alxmt 8 a dtoek felt at JJevet and London. 

1761^ Fehmdj B* A dioefc most eenribly felt along the banks of the Thames 
from weeiiwidh near to Bidnnend. At Limehonseand Pqplar, cliimneys were thrown 
down I and in several parts of London* the furniture was shaken, and the pewter fell 
to the ground ; at Hampstead and High^te* It was also very perceptible. 

1761, March 8* A more violent shook, between five and six a.h., the air being 
very warm, and the atmosphere dear and serene; though, till within a few minutes 
preceding, there had been strong but confbsed Hgbtning in quick succession. The 
violence of tbe motion caused mati^ persons to start from tbelr beds and flee to the 
street, nnder the impression that their bouses were falling. In St. James’s Park, and 
in the squares and open places about the West-end of the town, the tremulous vibration 
of the earth whs most distfiiguishable ; it seemed to move in a south and north 
direction, with a quick retom towards^ the centre, and was accompaiiied w ith a loud 
no’se as of rushing wind* 

A crazy life-guardsman predicted a third earthquake within a month from the 
above, and drove thousands of persons from the metropolis; whilst another wight 
advertised pills ** good against earthquakes.^’ ^ « 

In 18i2, an absnrd report gained credence among the weak-minded, that London 
would be destroyed by earthquake on the 17th of March, St. Patrick’s Day. Tins 
rumour was founded on certain doggerel prophecies : one pretended to bo pronounced in 
the year 1203, and contained in the Harleian Collection (British Museuin), 800 b. folio 
319 ; the other by Dr. Dee, the astrologer (1598, MS. in the Biitish Museum). Tho 
rliyines, with these ••authorities,^’ inserted in tbe newspa|H?rs, actually excited some alarm, 
and a groat number of timid persons left the metropolis before the 17th. Upon re- 
feivnce to tho British Museum, the ••prophecies" were not, however, to be found; and 
Aheir forger has confessed them to have been an experiment upon public credulity. 

In 1863, Oct. 6, the centre and western parts of England were shaken ; and in London 
and the suburbs the shock was slightly felt. 


XASTCKEAP. 

T his ancient tliorougbfere originally extended from Tower street w'cstward to the 
south end of ClementVlane, where Cannoii-st^ot begins. It was tho Eastern 
Cheap or Market, as distinguished from West Cheap, now Coeapside ; and was crossed 
by Fisb-street-bill, the eastern portion being Little East cheap (now Eastcheap), and tho 
western Chreat Kastoh$ap : tbe latter, with St, Miclniers Church, Crooked -lane, dis- 
appeared in the formation of tbe new London Bridge approaclu^. 

Mr, Kcnipe, F,S.A., considers Bastebenp to have boon the principal or Pnetorian 
gate of tbe Roman garrison, leading into the Roman Forum ; and in 1631 tl^ero were 
found here a Boman roadway, two wells, the architrave of a Komanr^Buildhig, Ac.; in 
Miles-lane, a piece of the Boman wail, cinerary urns, coins of Claudius and Vespasian ; 
and in Bush-lane, remains of the Pimtoiium itself, in fragments of brick, with inscriptions 
dosig atlug them as fermed under the Prsatorabip of Agricola.* — Gen(. Mijtg, March, 18 1«2. - 
EMstcheap was next the Saxon Market, celebrated from the time of Fitzstephen to 
the days of Lydgate for tbe provisions sold there : 

•• Thau I hjred me into Kst-Chepo, 

One crjes ribbes of bofe and many n pye t 

Pewter pottes they clattered on a hea^.*’ — L<mdon Zyckpennif, 

In fifreat Bastebeap was the JEtoar^s Bead Taeem^ first mentioued temp. Ricliard IL | 
the settcke of the revels of Falstaff and Henry V., when Prince of Wales, in 
StoikspCAr^s Henry IV*, part 2* Stow relates a riot in •• tho cooks’ dwellings " here 
»n St. John’s Bv^ 1410, by Princes John and Tliomas, for unceremoniously quelling 
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which the Mayor, aldermen, and sheriffii were cited before Chief Justice Gascoigne, 
hut discharged honftmrably, the king reproving bis own soixs. The tavern was destroyed 
in the Great Fire, but was rebuilt \iathm years, as attested by a boar's heed 
cut in stone, with the initials of the landlord, I, T*, and the date 1668, above the first- 
^ floor window. This sign-stone is now in the Guildhall library. The house stood 
between Small-alley and St. Micbaers-lane, and in the rear looked upon St. Michaers 
churchyard, whei*e was buried a drawer^ or waiter, at the tavern, d. 1720: in the 
church was interred John Rhodoway, Vintner at the Bore's Head," 1623. 

Maitland, in 1739, mentions the Boar's Head, with This is the chief tavern in 
London " under the sign. Goldsmith (Es&ays), Boswell {Ltfe of Dr, Johnson)^ and 
Washington Irving {Sleet ch^hook), have idealized the house as the identical place 
which FalstaflT frequented, forgetting its destruction in the Great Fire. The site of 
the Boar’s Head is very nearly that of the statne of King William IV. 

In 183 1, Mr. Kempe, F.S.A., exhibited to the Society of AnUonaries a carved oak figiire of Sir John 
Falstaif« in the costaine of the sixteenth century. It supported an ornamental bracket over one side 
of the door 6f the Boar's Head, a figure of Prince Henry suBtainlng that on (ho other. The Falstaff 
woe the property of Mr. Thomas Shelton, brazier. Great Eastcheap, whose ancestors had lived in the 
shop he then occupied ever since the Great Fire. He well remembered the last Grand Shakspeareau 
l>inner-party at the Boar's Head, about 1784. A boar's head with silver tusks, which had been sus- 
pended in some room in the tavern, perhaps the Half- Moon or Pomegranate (see Henry IV., act ii, sc. 4), 
«.t the Great Fire fell down with the rums of the house, and was conveved to Whitcehapp] Mount, 
where, many years after, it was recovered and identified with its ibrmer locality. At a public-house. 
No. 13, Milcs-lanc, was long preserved a tobacco-box with a painting of the original Boar's Head Tavern 
on the lid. 


JEAST INDIA HOUSE, 

O R the House of the Easl^Jndia Company, "the most celebrated commercial Associa- 
tion of ancient or nn^ern times, and which has extended its sway , over the 
whole of the Mogul Empire," was situated on the south side of Lcadenhall-street, and 
was taken down in 1 862, 

The tradition of the House is, that the Company, incorporated December 81, 16(X), 
first transacted their business in the great room of the Nag's Head Inn, opposite SL 
Botolph's Church, Bishopsgate-street. The maps of London, soon after the Great Fire, 
place the India House on a part of its late site in Leadenhall-stroet- Here originally 
stood the mansion of Alderman Kertou, built in the roig^ of Edward VI., rebuilt on the 
accession of Elizabeth, enlarged by its next purchaser. Sir William Craven, lord mayor 
in 1610 : here was born the great Lord Craven, who in 1701 leased his house and a 
tenement in Lime-street to the Company, at 100/. a-yeor. A scarce Dutch etching in 
the British Museum shows this house to have been half-timbered, its lofty gable sur- 
mounted with tw'o dolphins and a figure of a manner, or, as some say, of the first 
Governor; beneath are merchant-ships at sea, the Royal arms, and those of the Com- 
pany. This grotesque structure was taken down in 1726, and upon its site was erected 
‘*the oki East India House," to wCiicb, in 1799 and 1800, was built a handsome stone 
front, 200 feet long, by Jupp, and other enlargements by Cockerell, R.A., and 
Wilkins, R.A. It had a hexastyle Ionic portico of six fiuted columns, from the ancient 
temple of Apollo Didymojus, and in the tympanum of the pediment were sculptured 
by Bacon, jun., figures emblematic of the commerce of the East, shielded by George III. : 
on the upper acruterium was a statue of Britannia ; and on the two lower, a figure of 
Euroj)e on ^ horse, and Asia on a caraeU 

The interior contained many fine statues and pictures. The new Sale-room apprc^ched 
in interest the Rotunda of the Bank of England. The Court-room (Directors’) was an 
exact cube of 30 feet ; was richly gilt, and was hung with six pictures of the Cape, 
St. Helena, and* Tel li cherry : and over the chimney was a large marble group of figures, 
sup|K>rted by caryatides. The general Court-room (Propriety') had in niches statues 
of Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, the Marquis Cornwallis, Sir Eyre Coote, General 
Law ranee. Sir George Pococke, and the Marquis Wellesley. The Finance and Home 
Committee-nxjm had one wall entirely occupied by a picture of the grant of the 
Dewanee to the Ckimpany in 1765, the foundation of the British power in India i here 
also were portraits of Warren Hostings and the Marquis Coimwallis; Mitza Abul 
Hnssan, the Persian envoy to London in 1809, &c. The Libraiy contained, perhaps, 
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the most splendid assemblage of Oriental MSS. in Europe, mtthy with illuminated draw- 
ings; Tippoo Sultan's Begister of Dreams (with interpretations), ,^nd his Koran; a 
large oollcotion of Chinese printed books ; jnd s>MS. Sanscrit tract on the Astrolabe, 
of which Chaucer’s celebrated treatise is a literal translation^ though the poet may have 
translated it from an Arabic or a Latin ^yersion. 

The auction sale of the materials of the India House occupied five days ; the most valuable of the 
contents having been transferred to the temporary quarters of the Indian Government, in Victoria-street, 
Westminster. There were 16,000 feet of York and Portland paving; 40(K) feet run or Portland coping, 
stone sills, stringing, coniice, and other stonework; 2000 feet of sheet copper, 200 tons of lead on the 
roofs, 20tH) squares of flooring boards ; 1700 doors of oil kinds, including some of solid mahogany ; and 
an immense variety of other materials, covering an acre and a half of ground. The Mtiseum, with 
elegantly slender, moulded, and docorat^ columns, supporting the interior of an arcaded quadrangle, 
surmounted by an ornamental domed lantern, and paved in mosaic work, was a beautiful example of 
Moorish and Indian architecture, erected about three years previously from the designs of Digby Wyatt : 
it cost several thousand pounds, and was sold for 791. 10s. The site was subsequently sold for 165,0001 , 
at the rate of something more than 100,0001. per acre; 10,000f. per acre more than ,was given for the 
site of Gresham House. Hereupon has been erected a vast collection of Chambers, principal front 300 
feet long ; E. N. Clifton, arcliitect : the structure is a very fine piece of Italian street architecture. 

In clearing the site were found the remains of a Homan house, at a cchislderable 
depth ; opposite the Enst India House portico, in 1803, was found the most magnificent 
Homan tesselated pavement yet discovered in London. 

It lay at only feet below the street, but a third side had been cut away for a sewer ; it appeared 
to'have been the floor of a room mo|;e than twenty feet square. In the centre was Bacchus upon a tiger, 
encircled with three bonlcrs (inflexions of serpents, cornucopia, and squares diagonally concave), und 
drinking-cups and jDlants at the angles. Burrounaing the whole was a square border of a bandeau of 
oak, and lozenge figures and true lovers* knots, and a five-feet outer margin of plain red tiles. The 
pavement was broken in taking up, but the pieces are preserved in the library of the East India Com- 
pany a fragment of an urn aiid ^aw-bone were found beneath one corner. " In this beautiful speci- 
men of Korn an mosaic.” says Mr. Fisher, who published a coloured print of it, ” the drawing, colouring, 
and shadows arc all effc<*fca by about twenty separate tints, composed of tessellce of different materials, 
the in.‘gor part of which arc baked earths; but the more brilliant colours of green and purpl® which 
form the draperv, are of glass. These tcssellm areoi dillcrent sizes aud figures, ^apted to the situations 
they occupy in the design.” 

Mr. W. H. Black, F.S.A., accounts for various discoveries of tessellated pavement 
and other remains in the neighbourhood of Leadcnhall-street, by these places being 
outside VV'’albrook, the eastern boundary of what Mr. Black regards as Roman London. 
He contends that these remains, in all probability, belong to the vilUi.s of Homan 
citizens, in what, until the time of Constantine, were the suburbs of the City. — Proc. 
JSoc.Antiq,, 1864. 

^The East India Company became an exclusively political Institution ; the Act 3 & 4 Will. IV., pro- 
longing the charter till 1854, debarring the Company from the privilege of trading. Before this reduc- 
tion, nearly 400 men were employed in the warehouses, and the number of clerks was above 4i)0. The 
flUeen wim^houses often contained 60,000,000 lbs. (above 22,000 tons) of tea : and l,2oo,0(H) lbs. have 
been sold in one day. (In 1668, the Company ordered “one hundred m)unds weight of good teye ” to be 
sent home on sjieculation !) The clerks* business was very heavy: from 1793 to 1813, the explanatory 
matter from the Indian Government filled 9094 largo folio volumes ; and from that year to 1820, 14,414 ; 
and a military despatch has been accompanied with 109 papers, containing 13,511 pages. In 1826, the 
patronage of each East India Director for the year was estimated at 20,(XX>I. sterling. 

The twenty-four Directors received 800^. each, and 500^. for their " chairs,*^ bJng a 
charge on the Hindoos of 7700^. per annum. Except a fevv satrapies, cadica, high- 
pricsts, and teachers of hosts, the directors exercised the whole patronage of nomination 
to Indian office, civil, military, and clericid. Hoole, the translator of Tiisso ; Charles 
I.amb, the author of Elia ; and James Mill, the historian of British India, were clerks 
in the East India House. “My printcfl works,” said Lamb, “ were my recreations — my 
true works may be found on the shelves in Loadenhall-street, tilling somW. hundred 
folios.” 

The Companjj^B 'Museuin has been removed to Fife House, Whitehall. [See Mv- 

BEUMB, '^^5.) 


EGYPTIAN BALL, PICCADILLY. 

T his edifice, and a smaller structure in Welbeck-street, are, in single features and 
details, the only specimens of Egyptian architecture in London. The latter was, 
as originally erected, the most correct in character, but has since been almost spoiled. 
I'he Hall fo Piccadilly conforms to the style in the columns and general outline, as 
indicated by the inclined torus-moulding at the extremity of the front, the cornice, Ju:. i 
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tlioogh tbe eoTTiposition itself is at variance with the prtiujipleii: of gmaiw 
architecture, tlie^tlVout being divided into two floors^ with wide instead of nertow 
windows to both. The details are mostly ^om the great temple of Tentyra, witli the 
searabceus, winged ninndus. hierogl^'phlcs, &c* The architect*# name, G» F* Bobinson, 
is inscribed upon the facade. The entablature Is support^ by colossal figures^ of Tsis 
and Osiris, sculptured by L. Gahagan* The Ball cost 16,000l., and was built in X818 
for a museum of natural history collected by W, Bullodc, F.LJS., during tbiiiy yearn* 
travel in Central America, which was exhibited here until 1819, when it was sold in 
2248 lots * 

The Egyptian Hall contains lecture-rooms, a bazaar, and a large central room, ** the 
Waterloo Gallery."* As the Hall has been a sort of Ark of Exliibitions, we enumerate 
the Curiosities wliicb have been shown here 

1816. The Judgment qf Brutus^ painted by Le ThJore, preaJdont of the Academy of SI St 

Bondc. — Water-colour Bainiinge qf Minerals and Shetie,hg Chev, de Bardo. — Nopoleon‘» TrawlHng^ 
Chariot, buiJt for hi» Kussian campaign, and adapted for a bed-room, dresstiug-rtioni, pantry, kftehen, 
Ac. ; captured at Waterloo : seen at the KgypUan Hall by $00,000 peraona; traDwlern^ to the Xoaaaua 
Exhibition, in Baker-street, Portman-aqoare. 

IS 19. Sale of Bullock’s Musoam : produce, 99741. ISa.j coat, 30,000^. 

1821. Bac-simile of ike Tomb qf Peamm%Uki%, King qf ThebeSt disct>vered by Bflsoni; conatmeted 
and painted from drawings and wax-lniprcssions talcen by him of all the original figures, hierogly- 
phics, emblems, Ac. ; the two principal chambers illuminatra : first day, 19oO admissioUH, at 2a. 6d. each, 

1822, Lof, landers and Heiudeer : 100/. per day taken for six weeks.— Pat> qf' WapeH^ or Elks, firpm 
the Upper Missouri ; and a pretended Mermaid, visited by 300 and 400 persons diiily.t 

182 1. Mejcican Museum, ancient and modem,*-*JSitg«iviaiMP Man and Woman, — Matching Chickena 
bg Artificial Meat, 

isjh. JRath, or Burmese, Imperial State Carriage, captured by <he British in 1824; the cooch and the 
throiie-sei‘t, studded with 20,000 gems, are stated to have cost 12,500/. at Tavoy. — Model of Switzerland^ 

1826. The Musical Siefere, four and six yean old, harpist and pianist. — Jd//ar*pt>ce, by Murillo.*— 
The Peciloramn, views painted by Stanfield, 

182", The Tgrolcse Mlnsirel ", four males and one female. 

1828. Bicturee qf Battles qf the French Armies, painted by Oeneral be Jenne.— JTSc Death qf Fir- 
ghiia, painted by Le Thiere. — Hay don’s Picfitre of the Mock JStection in the Ainfs Bench, bought by 
licorge IV. tor 5fK) guineas, and sent from the Egyptian nail to St. James’s Balace. 

1829. Troubadours (singers).— TAe 48tame«ir Twins,tmo youths of eighteen, natives of Siam, united 
by a short band at the pit of the stomach — “ two perfoot bodies, bound to^tlier by »n inseparable link.’* 

1830. Vox BipartUus, or two voices in one, — Sculvture, by Lough.— Vivaus (ancient pio* 
tnrcH by living figures). — Michiul Bt*ai, or the chin-cfiopner, A la Buckhprse. 

1831. Model of the Thidtre Frangais, Paris, — A Cobra di Capello, the first brought alive to 
Europe, — Two Orang-ovtangs and a Chimpanzee, — A Dauble-sighied Bog, M’Kean, aged eight years. — 
Sfrgmeqour*s Ficture qf the First Sign in JSggpt. — Double*sighted Bog, — The Kgypthu Hall c*onvcrtcd 
into a ilazsar. 

1832. Museum of JEtruscan Antiquities, — Bogal Clarence Vase, of glass, made at Birm Ingham. — 
The Brothers Koeller, singers, from Switzerlan<E — Haydon’s Fhtnres <f Xenophon and the lOfOOO ; end 
his Mock Flection, lent by George IV. for exhibition ; Death qf Eucles, Ac* 

1836. Views qf Baris, painted by M. Bupressoir. 

18.37. A Living Male Child, with four hands, four arms, fonr logs, fbur fiiet, and two bodies, bom at 
Staley bridge, Manchester. — Masquerades, 

1^*38. Le Brunts Biefure of the Battle qf Arhela, embossed on copper, by Sjsentpetery.— Captain 
Sibornc’s Model of the Battle qf Waterloo, with 199,000 figures; now 111 the Musenm of the United 
Service Institution. 

1830, Skeleton qf a Mammcfth On , — FUttorial Storm dSea, introducing Grace Barling and the " For- 
farshire Wreck." j*. 

1840. Aubnsson Carpets.-^ ITng^ka-puti (Gibbon monkey), from Snmatra. — Bioptnlax, or Life and 
Property Protector. — Iiaydon’s large Picture of the General Anti-Slaxerg Convention. 

1941. Catlin*s North American Indian Gallery of 310 portraits of chtefi^ and ^)0 views of villages, 
religiotw ceremonies, dances, balEplays, Imfrulu-hnnts — in all, 3000 fhU-Iengtb figures, with costumes 
and other produce, from a wigwam to a rattle, filling a room 106 feet long,— Tlie Missouri Le*Aathan 
Skdeton. — The Great Bennard Cheese, presented to the Qnecn* 

181.3. Sir George May ter* s Great Picture of the First Bqformed BarHament, figures half-Ufe size.— 
Model fif X^eniee, — The Napoleon Museum, 

1814. Jhe American Dwarf, "Tom Thumb,** whose exhibition often realized 126/. a day; while, 
in sickening contrast, in an adjoining rootn, the pictures of Haydon (to whom' Wordsworth wrote 
“ High is our calling, friend **) were scarcely visited by a dozen persons in a week. The " Banishment 
of Aristides," Iiaydon’s last picture, was shown here, and its failure hastened the' painter to his aivful 
end.— Qjibheway Indians, from Xiake Huron, In their native costumes, cahibiUng their war^dancoa 
and sports.— German Dwarfs, 

1845. The Bureka, a machine for composing hexameter Latin verses; a practical illustration of the 
law of evolution.— Second Exhibition of Captain Sibome’s Modal of the Battle qf WaUrl^ 

♦ Bullock’s " Liverpool Maseum'* was omned at 23, PiecadlUy, In 1B05, to the room originally occu- 
pied by Astlcy for his evening performance of horsemanship ; his amphitheatre not being roofed until 
1780, and therefore allowing only day exhibitions. 

t In Manners and Customs of M#«rapaa«se, published to 1841, the above Mermaid ** (the head and 
shoulders of a monkey neatly attached to a headless fish) is proved to have beeii manufactured in .Tapon. 
brought to Europe hy an American adventurer, and valued at lOOoL A pretended Mermaid wee else 
exhibited in Loudon to 1775 ; and to Broad-conrt» Covenb^rden, to 1794, 
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1840« Prof, Fiihor^E EupkonUit or speakinft aatomaton, enunciating sounds and words ; played by 
key8,-^JUammofM JSorso — Polar Dop, — Boajoiman Pamilp , — The Pock Jffarmonicon, — Ouriontiea Jrom 
A^lraUd.’^Prqfeaoor XisPo Pojtw Plamguea,’-^A Pwarf dressed in a bear-shin : the ** JVkat ia it 
Immediately detected. w 

1(^7. Second Pamilo qf JBoqf soman (Bushmen )» fh>m Southern AfVica. — Models qf Ancient and 
^fodern JteruaaZem, by Brttnctti.--JSipjWf iiiow qf Modem Paintinge ; free to artists. 

1848. Picfuree qf Bceent PoliHoaF^Eceniijn Parie,-^ The Mgeterioue ZfiJg . — Plsfure of a Pueaion 
Zadg in veined inarole$,-^Sanvard ^9 JQioramie^ietureqftkeMieaUsippi and Mieeouri liivere, 3000 miles. 
Stated to be painted on throe miles ofcanvas (f) ; sketched before the painter was of ag-c. 

1850. Panorwna qf Fremantle Overland JRoute to Cal\forHUi*-^Ponomi*» Panorama of the Nile^ 800 
feet long: representing 1720 miles distance, closing with the Pyramids and Sphinx. 

1862. March 16. Mr. Albert Smith first gave the narrative of his Aecent of Mont Plane in 1861, ac- 
companying the exhibition of cleverly painted moving dloramic pictures of its perils and sul>iiMfiities. 
Mr. Smith continued to give, at the Egyptian Hail, his popular representations until within a few 
days of his lamented death, May 23, 1800, the day before he at tained the age of 41. 

1860. A '* Miraculous Cabinet,** invented and produced by H. Nadolsky. This cabinet mca.snres 
only 5 feet high, 3 feet wide, and 18 inches deep :dt contains 150 pieces of furniture, of the same size as 
in ordinary use; namely, a judgo's-table, with ornaments, books, and 6 chairs ; 4 card-tables, 2 Chinose- 
tables, a smoking- table, a lady^ work-table, 2 Chinese toilet-tabJcs, a chess-table, 4 work-boxes, 4 flower- 
pots with flowers; a what-not, candelabrum, bed with hangings, and a swing-cot; toilet-talde, 
embroidery-frame, flower-table, 7 Chinese lamps, 2 Chinese candlesticks, 12 fancy boxes, 1 footstool, a 
painter's easel, 4 music-stands, dining-table laid with 26 covers ; 4 dishes, 28 plates, 30 cupo, salt-eellars, 
Ac.; a chandelier with 12 wax-lights ; 9 garden-chairs, 4 candlesticks; Chinese writijig-dessk, inkstand 
and tapers, rulers^ and bell ; tea-uray table, throne, throne-chair, 4 ttower-tablcs ; and a large table inlaid 
with shells, glass top, Ac. When the various articles were taken out of the cabinet, and spread over 
the apartment, the notion of putting them back again into the same cabinet seemed almost al)surd. 

The Hail was subsequently let for various performances and exhibitions ; including Mr. Arthur 
Sketehley's Entertainment; Colonel Stodare's Mystery and Magic; Mrs. Fanny Kemble's Eeadings; 
Madame Lind -Ooldsohmidrs Concert; the Exhibition of Chang, the Chinese Giant ; a Panorama of the 
Holy Land: Exhibition of Mr. John Leech's Sketches; and the General Society of Painters in Water- 
colours. Hero, in the " Dudley Gallery,** was deposited the valuable collection of Pictures belonging 
to the Earl of Dudley, during the erection of his own Gallery at Dudley House, Park-lone. 


ELYPLACE. 

A ll that remains of this celebrated palace, anciently El^ House, which stooi? on tho 
north side of Holborn-hill, and was the town mansion of the Bishops of Ely, is the 
chapel of St, Ethelreda, already described at page 161. The site is otherwise occupied 
by two rows of houses known as Ely-place, and a knot of tenements, streets, and alleys ; 
but the locality is fraught with the various historic associations of five centuries. 
Its first occupier. Bishop John de Kirkby, dying in 1290, bequcatlied a messuage and 
nine cottages on this spot to his successors in tho see of Ely. William cie Luda, the 
next bi.shop, annexed some lands, added to tho residence, and in 1297 devised them to 
the sec, on. condition that his successor should provide for the service of St. Ethelreda's 
Chapel. John de Hotham, who died in 1336, planted a vineyard, kitchen-garden, 
orchard, &c. Thomas de Arundel, preferred to the see in 1374, re-edified the episcopal 
buildings and the Chapel ; and erected a large gate-house towards Holborn, the stone- 
w^ork of which remained in Stowes time. Ely House was in part let by the see to 
noblemen. Here ^*old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster,’* died Feb. 13, 1399; 
and Shakspeare has made it the scene of Lancaster’s last interview with Richard II. 
Following Hall and Holinshed, too, Shakspeare refersv^to this Place when llichai^ Duke 
of Gloucester, at the Council in the Tower, thus addresses tho Bishop 
** D. qf Gfott. My lord of Ely, when I was last in Holbom, 

I saw good strawborriaa in your ^rdon there; 

I do beseech you send for some of them. 

qf Ely, Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart.** 

Richard JJT, act ill. sc. 4. 

At Ely House were kept divers feasts by the Serjeants-at-Law : at oi^e, in 1495, 
Henry VII, was present with his queen ; and at another feast in ISBlj^ on making 
eleven new Seijeants, Henry VIII. and Queen Katharine were banquetted here with 
sumptuousnesB wanting ** little of a feast at a coronation and open -house was kept 
for fi'' ^ days. In 1676, at the mandatory request of Queen Elizabeth, Bishop Cox 
leased to Sir Christopher Hatton for twenty-one years the gi'cater portion of the 
demesne, on payment at Midsummer-day of a red rose, ten loads of hay, and 10/. po 
annum ; the Bishop reserving to himself and his successors the right of walking in the 
gardens, and gathering twenty bushels of roses yearly. Hatton largely improved the 
estate, and then petitioned the Queen to require the Bishop to make over the whole 
property ; whereupon ensued the Bishop’s remonstrance, and Elizabeth's undignified 
threat to unfrock” him ; and in 1678, the entire property being conveyed to Hatton, 

T 
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Elizabeth further retaliated by keeping the see of Ely vacant fbr ^dghtecn years iVom 
the death of BishoprCox in 15UX. 

Aggas^s map shows the vineyard, mc^ow,^itchen-garden, and orchard, of Ely Place 
to have extended northward from llolbom*hill to the present Hatton* wall and Vine- 
^ street; and east and west, fVom Saffron-lull to fiearly the present Leather-lane; hut 
except a cluster of houses (Ely Rents) on Holborn-hilh the snrrcmnding ground wa« 
entirely open and unbuilt on ; the names of Saffirou-hill, Field-lane^ and Lily, Tnmmill, 
and Vine streets, carry the mind’s eye hadk to this suburban appropriation. The 
Sutherland View, 1543, also shows the gate-house, chapel, gi^t banqueiting-hall, 

Sir Christopher lived iu great state in Hatton House, as Ely Place was now called j 
but £Iiz;ibeth ** w4)ich seldom gave loan^ and never forgave doe debts^^’ pressed the 
payment of some 40,000/. arrears, which the Chancellor could not meet ; so it went to 
hb heart, and he died Nov. 20, 1591. He was succeeded by his nephew, whose widow^ 
the strange Lady Hatton, in 1598 was married to Sir Edward Coke, then Attorney* 
general, but who could not gain admission to Hatton House : idie died at her house 
in Hollwurhc,” Jon. 3, 1646. The Bishops of Ely made several attempts to recover 
the entire property ; but, during the imprisonment of Bishop Wren by the Long Par- 
liament, most of the palatial buildings were taken down, and upon the garden were 
built Hatton-garden, Great and Little Kirby-strcets, Charles-streot, Cross-street, and 
Hatton -wall. During the Intcrrugnum, Hatton Houses and Oflices were used as a 
prison and hospital. In 1772 the estate was purchase by the Crowni a town-house 
was built for the Bishop, No. 27, Dover-street, Piccadilly ; and about 1778, the present 
Ely-place w'as built, the ebapel remaining on ttie west side. A fragment of the episcopal 
residence is preserved in, and has given name to. Mitre-court, leading from Hatton- 
garden /o Ely-plac‘e. Herop worked into the wall, as the sign of a publio-hoose, is a 
mitre, sculptured in stone, with the date 1546 1 which probsdily once decorated Ely 
Palace, or the precinct gateway. 

The stage play of Christas Passtan was acted in the reign of James I. *^at Elie 
House in Holborn, when Gondomar (the Spanish ambaasadcr), lay there on Good 
Friday at night, at which there were thousands present*^ (Prynne^s Nisiriomaslijc^ 
p. 117, note) ; this being the last performance of a Religions Mystery in England. At 
Ely House, also, was arranged the the grand Masque given by the four Innsof Court to 
Charles 1. and Queen Henrietta Maria, at Whitehall, on Candlemas-day, 163^1, at the 
cost of 21,000/. ; when the masquers, horsemeti, musicians, dancers, with the grand 
committee— -including the great lawyers Whitelocke, Hyde (afterwards Lord CHarendon), 
and Selden — went in procession by torchlight from Ely Houses down Clianeery*laos^ 
along the Strand to Whitehall. 

EXCNANGSS. 

T he Royal Exchange, at the north-western extremity of Cornhill, is the third 
Exchange built nearly on the came site, for the meeting of merchants and bnnkera 
The first "goodely Burse^’ was projected by Sir James Gresham, Lord Afayor in 1538, 
who submitted to Thomas Cromwell, Lord Piivy-8eal, a plan taken from tlie Burse at 
Antwerp. This application failed ; but the prqjject was renewed twenty years later by 
'iliomas Gresham, the younger son of Sir James, bom in f.K>ttdon in 1519, apprenticed 
to his uncl^Str John Gresham, and admitted in 1543 to tlie Mercers* Company ; ia 
their H&U^s a conteraporaty portrait of 8lr Thomas Qresliam, who was royal 
agent at Antwerp to Henry VH I., Edward VI., and Elizabeth, and waskniglited when 
ambassador at the court of the Duchess of Parma. Like other bankers and merchants 
of that day, Gresham had his shop in Lombard-street, as yet the only Exchange. The 
house was on tlfe site of No. 68, the banking-house of Mmtin, Stone, and Co. $ over the 
door was Gresham’s crest,^ a grasshopper, as a sign, which was seen by Pennant, but 
disappeared by piecemeal. 

* The letters of James Oreshsm, in the Psstou Collection, are StfoM wtib a grassHoppori imUMesi 
refntaUun of a tradition aceoanting for the sdo|)tloo of that heraldic srmbol hy fiir Thomss Oreshsm, 
from a grasshopper haTing sared nis life when he was a poor Ismishedi hoy, by atlmtiiig a person to 
the spot where he lay in a nelpIcM condition I 8011, H were almeiita pt^ to dli^h thspo^uisr legesMt 
t e a ch in g, as it simply does, rellsnoe upon Ckid's pfoiddcfiee. 
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On June 6» 1566» the first stone of the Burse was laid in Cor^hlll, by Sir Thomas 
Gresham and several aldarmenj eaeh of ^^om laid a piece of gotd^ which the work* 
men picked up.^ The City bad previously purchased and taken down eiglity houses, 
and prepared the site; the whole haying been conveyed to Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
most frankly and lovlngly^^ promised, that within a month after the Burse should be. 
finished, he would present it in equal moieties to the City and the Mercers' Company,; 
as a pleelge of which Gresham, before Alderman Rivers and other citizens, gave his 
hand to Sir William Garrard, and d/rank a carouse to his kinsmen Thomas Rowe. 
•• How rarely do ancient documents furnish us with such a picture of ancient manners !*' 
By NovemljOT, Xf>67» the Burse was finished. As Flcmisli materials, Flemish work- 
men, and a Flemish architect (Henryke) had been employed, so the design closely imi- 
tated a Flemish building, the Great Burse of Antwerp. Two prints, date 1569, and 
prolmhly engraved by Gresham's order, show the exterior and interior : a quadrangle, 
with an arcade; a corridor, or pawn* of stalls above; and in the high-pitched roof, 
chambers with dormer-windows. On the east side of the Cornhill entrance Vas a’^LvVty 
bell-tower, from which, at twelve at noon and at six in the evening, was rung a bell, the 
merchants' coll to 'Change ; on the north side, a Corinthian column rose twice the 
lieight of the building ; and both tower and column surmounted by a grasshopper, also 
placed at each corner of the quadrangle. The columns of the court were marble ; the 
upper portion was laid out in a hundred shops, the lower in walks and rooms for 
the merchants, with shops on the exterior. Thus there were the “ Scotch Walk," 
"Hambro'," and the ** Irish," " East Country," “Swedish,” “ Norway,” “American," 
“Jamaica," “Spanish," “Portugal,'' “French," “Greek,” and “Dutch and Je wal- 
lers' ” walks. Long after the opening of the Burse, the shops remained “ in a gianncr 
empty;” when, upon a report that the Queen was almiit td visit it, Gresham prevaihd 
upon the shopkeepers in the upper pawn to furnish their shops with “ wares and wax- 
lights," on promise of “ one year rent-free." The rent was then a shop, in two 
years raised to four marks, and then to 41. 10s. a-year, all the sliops being let, “ Then 
the milliners or haberdashers sold mouse-traps, hird-cagO'i, shocing-horiis, Jews* 
trumps, Ac.; armourers, that sold both old and new armour; apotheciiries, booksellers, 
goldsmiths, and glass-sellers." {Rowes.) All being prepared, on Jan. 23, 1570^1, 
amidst the ringing of hells la every part of the City, “ the Queen's Majesty, attended 
with the nobility, came from her house in the Strand called Somerset House, and 
eptcred the City by Temple Bar, through Fleet-street, Cheap, and so by the north side 
of the Burse, through Threadne^le-street, to Sir Thomas Gresham's house in Btshops- 
gate-street, where she dined. After dinner, her Majesty returning through Cornhill, 
entered the Burse on the south side” (Slow) ; and having viewed the whole, csjjecially 
the pawne, which was richly furnished with the finest wares, the Queen c;iused the 
Burse, by herald and trumpet, to be proclaimed “The Royal Exchange;”-— 

“ Proclaim through werj high street af the city, ^ 

This place be no longer cailecl a Burse ; 

But tinoe the buildlug’s stately, fair, and strange. 

Be it for ever called — the Boyal Kxi-hange.'* 

Qsssn BUmbsth*s Troubles^ Part 2, — A Play, by Thomas Ilcywood, 1609. 

Sir Thomas Gresham died suddenly, Nov. 21, 1579, in the evening, on his return 
from the Exchange; “being cut ofiT by untymely death, having left a part of his royall 
monument unperformed : that is, xxx. pictures (statues) of kings and queeops'of this 
laud ; and to that purpose left thirty roomes (niches) to plaiM} them in.” It was then 
proposed that before any dtiasen should be elected alderman, he should be “ enjoy ned 
to pay the charge of uiskyng and fynishing one of the ionuiid kings or qiieones theire 
pictures, to be erected in the places aforesaid in the Exchange, not exoeeding 100 
nobles (66/. 0a. 8d.) ; the pictures to be gravon on wood, covered with loitd, ami then 
gilded and paynted with oyle-cullors and the Court of Common Council subsequently 
niiide the ere<^on of one such statue a part of the fine for being freed from the office 

• Comiptsd from German for a path or walk. There is a curious tradition, not unsupported 
by fisets, that the framework of the ifixohange was constructed upon Grcsha'.n’s estate at ULnxhuli, near 
BatUlbrd, Sufiblkii fbruuH^ly rich in wood ; the remsdns of saw-pits are stlU disucinible. The stoue^ 
■iutae, iron, wainst^ acd glass, wore brought firom Autwerp. 

T 2 
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of Sheriff. The building was often in danger from frather*makers, and others that 
kept 8ho|>s in the upper pawnee usings** paj^nes of fyer/* which wore therefore for- 
bidden by an order of the Court of Aldermen. A print by Hollar, date 1644^ shows the 

^merchants in full ^Change, with the picturesque costumes of the reiqieetive coontrioss— « 

« 

The newocome trsyeller, 

With his disgtiieed cost and ringed ear, 

Tranipling the Bourse's marble twice a day.** 

The statues, from Edward the Confessor to Queen Elizabeth, were thus provided i and 
subsequently James 1., Charles I., and Charles 11, The statue of Charles I. was re- 
moved immediately after his execution, and on its pedestal was inscribed 
norum ullimus ; which was in turn removed, and replaced with a new statue, after the 
Restoration. Here also, on May 28, 1661, the acts for establishing the Commonwealth 
were burned by the hands of the common hangman, 

Gn‘sham’s Exchange was almost entirely destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666 ; ** when 
the kings frll down upon their faces, and the greater part of the building after them, 
the founden^ s statue only Temnining,” Pepys refers to *• Sir Thomas Gresham in the 
ronier** as the only statue that was left standing. After the death of Sir Thomas 
Grcsliani, the affairs of the Royal Exchange passed under the management of the 
Gi'csham Committee, as tlie trustees appointed under his will, with certain members 
iioiniiuitcd by tlie Corporation. Thus originated tlie Qrahd or Joint Committee, undei 
whose direction the Exchange was rebuilt after the Great Fire upon the old founda- 
tions, by £!dward Jennan, one of the City Surveyors, and not by Sir Christopher Wren, 

often stated; but Wren was consulted in the project of the rebuilding. Mr. Jupp, 
of Carpenters^ Hall, ][>ossesses two large and beautiful drawings of Jennaii’s design for 
the building, executed in Hidlan ink upon vellum. Meanwhile the merchants met 
“ in the gardens or w alkes of Gresham College,^* ^>t)g the site of the great court-yard 
of the Excise Office ; on w^hich a temporary Exchange was erected for a similar pur- 
pose, after the burning of the second Exchange In 18^, 

Among the payments for Jcrman's builciings la one by the Committee to Sir John Denham, the poet; 

“ Hix Mi^jestie's Surveyor-General of his Workes, for his trouble firom time to time tn coming down to 
view the Kxchange and streetes a<yoining; as also in furthering thoire addresses to his Migesty. and 
giving tliem full warrants for Portland stone;*' the Committee therefore ordered provision to be made 
** of six or eight dishes of meate att the 8un Tavern, on Wednesday next, to intertayne him withal at 
his conteiiig downc, and to present liim with thirty gulnney-pieces of gold, sa a tgaken of theire 
gratitude/* 

Among other entries, we find that Cains Gabriel Cibber was appointed carver; the clock was to he 
set up bv Pdward Stanton, under the direction of Pr. Hooke, having chimes with four bolts, playing six 
tunes; William Wightman was to furnish a set of sound and tuneable bells, at 6/. 6s. per cwt. ; fbur 
balconit's were to be made from the inner pawn into the quadrangle, at a charge of not more than 
30(^1 . ; and the signs to the 8ho{Mi in the pawns were not to be hung forth, but set over the firiese of 
each shop. 

The celebrated Sir Robert Vlner, on Mar<'h 22nd, 1668 (1660), proffered to ^ve his MideetY*s statue 
on horseback, cut in white marble, to stand upon the Royal Exchange ; this offer was deenned, because 
of the ** bignesse ** of the statue, whi^ 8ir Robert Viner atterwards gave to be erected over the conduit 
at StocRs'-market ; tbouirh the rtiyal (l^ro was on altered John bobieski. 

The Kimr intere.sted hitnseif so far in the architectural appearance of the edlftce as to desire that 
portions might be built on all sides of the Exchange; and hence the diftlmiiiles which arose between the 
Committee and the possessors of the property requim; and tneepedal with Van Bwieten, or Sweetings, 
as he is usuAlly called. About seven ztuiidrea sojierficliu feet were wanted of his ground at theeaat end 
of the Kxrhange, and about one tbousond four hundred feet more for a street or passage; for which he 
dccln r< d that he expected to be paid according to the thso/ptwi rate that any other ground should be 
I ought i^t. JVhen, however, he oiipeared before the sub-committee, he demanded 1000^ for six hundred 
and twenty^Jeven feet, which was thought so unreasonable that tb^ laid it aside. 

On Oct. 2drd, 3667, Charles II. HxeA the first pillar on the west mde of the north 
entrance to the Exchange. ** Tlie King was entertained by the City and Company 
with a chine qf beef, grand dish of fowl, gammon of haoon, dried tongues, anchovies, 
caviare, etc., and plenty of several sorts of wine. He gave 2f>L in gold to the work- 
men. The iiitertcynment was in a shedd built and horned on purpose, upon the 
Scotch walke.’* On the Slat, the Duke of York founded the corresponding pier ; and 
on Nov. 18th, Prince Rupert fixed the pillar on the east side of the south entrance; 
both princes being similarly entcrtaincKl. 

This second Exchange was opened Sept. 28, 1669 ; its cost, 58,062^., being defrayed 
in e({ual moieties by the City and the Mereers^ Company. It was quMlrangular in 
plan, and liad its arcades, pawn above, and stataes In ntche% like Gresham^s Exchange; 
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it had al«M> a t^ree*9toried tower, with lantern and gilt gra8sbop]3cr vane. Tlie edifice 
thus remained until the extensive repairs of 1820'>26 (George STnitb, architect), when 
a stone tower, 128 feet high, was built oif^the*wuth front, in place of the timber one : 
these repairs cost 83,000^., including 6000/. for stone staircases and floors. The Corn** 
hill front had a lofty ardba^ay, with f^or Corinthian columns ; emblematic statues of 
the four quarters of the globe; statues of Charles I. and 11, by Busbnell; statue of 
Gresham by E, Fierce ; four busts of Queen Klizabeth ; alto-relievos of Britannia, the 
Arts and fences, &o., and of Queen Elizabeth and her heralds proclaiming the original 
Exchange* The area within the quadrangle was paved with ** Turkey stones in the 
centre was a statue of Charles II. by Gibbons ; in the arcade was a statue of u resham 
by Cibber; and of Sir John Barnard placed there in his lifetime {temp, George 11.). 
'J'he arcade and area were arranged, nominally, into distinct walks for the merchants. 

** For half an hoar he feeds : and when he's done. 

In *s elbow-chair he takes a nap till one ; 

From thenee to 'Change he harries in a heat 
I Where knaves and fOols in mighty numbers meet, • 

And kindly mix the babble with the cheat) ; 

There barters, buys and sells, receives and pays. 

And turns the ponce a hundred several ways. 

In that great hive, where markets rise urui Hill, 

And swarms of muckwonhs round its pillars crawl. 

Be, likt the rest, as busy as4i bee. 

Remains among the henpeck'd herd till three." 

Wealthy ShopJttfper^ 1700. 

TJie royal statues were, oq the south side, Edward I., Edward III., Henry V., and 
Henry VI. ; on the west, Edward IV., Edward V., Henry VII., and Henry VIII. ; on 
tlic north, Edward VI., Queen Mary, Queen Klizabeth, James I., Charles L, Charles li., 
and James il,; on the east were William and Mary, itf* a double niche, OArge I., 
George II., and George III. These figures were in armour and Roman costume, the 
Queens in the dresses of their resi>ective times; most of them were originally gilt. 
George III. was sculptured by Wilton, George I. and George II. by Rysbruck, and the 
luujor part of the others by Caius Gabriel Cibber. 

Originally, the offices in the upper floors were let as shops for rich and showy arti- 
cles ; but they were forsaken in 1739 and the galleries were subsequently 

occupied by the Royal Exchange Assurance Offices, Lloytrs t'offee-house, the Merchant 
Seamen’s Office, the Gresham Lecture-room, and the Lonl Mayor’s Court Office : the 
hitter a row of offices divided by glazed partitions, the name of the attorney being in- 
scribed in large capitals upon a projecting board. ITie vaults btuieath the Exchange 
were let to diiTerent bankers; and the East India Company, tor the stowage of j^epper. 
Surrounding the exterior were shoits, chiefly tenanted by lottery -office keepers, news- 
paper-offices, watch and clock makers, notaries, stock -brokers, Ac. The tower con- 
tained a dock, with four dials, and chimes, and four wind-dials. 

On Jan. 18th, 1838, this Exchange was entire^' bilrnt : the fire commenced in 
Lloyd’s Rooms shortly after 10 P.Jf., and before three next morning the clock-tower 
alone remained, the dials indicating the exact times at which the thuncs rciiehcd them : 
north at Ih. 25m.; south, 2h. 5m. : the last air, played by the chimes at 12, was, 

•* There’s nae luck about the bouse.”* The conflagnition was Seen twenty-four miles 
round London ; the roar of the wind, and. the rush and crackling of the flumes, the 
billing of huge timbers, and the crash of roof and walls, were a fearful spectacle. 

At the sale of the salvage, the porter's large hand-bell, runpf tlaily before closing the (with 

the handle borut), fetched 3<. 3*. * City (yritllns, 30^ and 35/. the pair ; of Qaeon Klizah.'th, 10/. 15«. 

and 1.8/. the I fiauresof Korope, Ai«ia, Africa, and Amerira, 110/.; the statue uf— Antu\ luZ. 5#.; 
Ge rge U., Qeorfre HI. and KUxal^tb, 111. Ifie. each; (?harlc(( U., 9/.; and U\e sixteiui other 

rojul statues similar sums. The copper-gilt grasi^Uopper vane was reeorviNl. 

Mr. Beolt, the Chamberlain of I ondon, states, that if, from the Great Fire in 1906, when the first 
Royal Exchange was destroyed, down to 183^, when it was a second time dCHtroyo<l by fire, a sum equiva- 
lent to the fire-insurance rate of 2s. per cent, and 3s. duty had been annually raised and allowe*) to 
accumulate, it would have been sufficient to defray forty-seven and a half times over the cost of 200,u0o/. 
for rebuilding the Exchange as it now exists. 

Afror an interval of nearly tour years, the rebuilding of the Exchange was com* 

* The dtimes plsyed at 3, 6, 9, and 12 o'olock-Hm Sunday, the 104th Psalm ; Monday, God save i he 
King;** Tuesday,^* Waterloo March:** Wednesday, " There's nao luck about the house ;** 'I'hursday, 
* See the eonqaering hero oomes;*' Friday, ** Life let us cherish;** Saturday, " Foot-Guards* Murch." 
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menoed from the do^tia of William Tite« ; the site being enlarge^ b> the removal 

of Bank-buildings,^ west of the old Exdbange, and the buUSnge mtward, nearljr to 
Fittch*lane. In excavating fbr the fouiidatiS^ was found a deep pit ftill of remains of 
Homan London, si)ecimens of which are preserved in the Museum at Guildhall, 

^ Coki^iull, p, 291.) Mr. Tito thinks it pro1)ab)d that ** this pit had been sunk duriiig 
the earliest times of the Roman occupation of Loudoiij fin* the mere purpose of obtain* 
ing the gravel, required perhaps for making a causeway or road aeroas tlie banks of the 
adjoining mnrshy stmim of the Wall-Brook. When the excavation had ser\^ed this 
purpose, it remained for years (perhaps centuries),, Arming a dirty pond to receive the 
refuse and rubbish of all the neigh boitrhood, and in this way it must have been gra-* 
dually tilled up ; at the time of building tlie Roman wall the accumulation was drin 
enough again to receive a bed of gnivel, slightly oonoretcd, laid on the top of the mud, 
so as to be covered up and become apparently solid ground. Hie builders of the Old 
Exchange, however, found out its deiictency, and supplied their work on piles, which 
had evidently yicldcd.^^ The foundation*stone of the new' Exchange was laid by IMnce 
Albert, on Monday, Jan. 17lh, 1842, in the mayoralty of Alderman Pirie; the clrcum* 
stances being recorded in a Latin and English inscription upon a zinc plate, placed in 
the foundation-stone. The Exchange was completed within the short space of three 
years, for somewhat less than the archilSect*s estimate, 187,6001.; or, including the 
sculpture, architeePs commission, &c., 150,000L * 

The new Exchange was formally opened by her Mi^esty, Oet S8, 1844^ when the Koval and Civic Pro- 
cessions ioiried wit hin Temple liar ; the Atdonnen in gowns and chains, and the l^ord Mayor in a crimson 
velvet robe, collar, and icwcl, on horseback ; his Lordship bearing immediately before the Queen's sUitc- 
ca^riage the great f>eari sword presented to the City of l^ndon by Qneen EUzabetb on ber opening the 
first Exchange. The procession of 1844 was olfogothor the most magnificent pageant of the present 
reign, /.t the Exchange, an addr «s was present^ to the Qneen, followed by S breakihst, distribution 
of commetnoraHve mcdal.^, and a procession to the centre of the cmadrangle, where the Queen, surrounded 
by ber Ministers mid the CMty authorities, said : ** It Is my KoycQ will and pleasure that this building be 
hereafter called * The Royal Exchange/ The event was eoxhiiiemorated with great civic festivity ; and 
the Lord Ma)or, Mognay, received a patent of baronetcy. 

The Royal Exchange, 6rst opened for business Jan. 1, 3845, stands nearly due oast 
and west; extreme length, 308 feet; west width, 119 fe^; eOsSt, 175 feet* The foun* 
datum is concrete, in parts 18 feet thick ; and the walls piers are tied together by 
arches, the piers strengthened hy beds of wrought-iron hooping. The foundation of 
Gresham’s Exchange, as just stated, was laid upon piles. The architecture is dorid, aiul 
even exul)erant, cliaraeteristic of commercial opulence and civic state. The leading 
idea of the plan is from the Pantheon at Borne : material, finest Portland stone. 

The West front has a portico ** very superior in dimensions to any in Great Britain, 
and not inferior to any in the world.'* It is 98 feet wide and 74 high, and has eight 
columns (the architect’s Composite), 4 feet 2 inches in diameter and 41 feet high, with 
two iiitercolumniations in actual pnijection, and the centre also deeply recessed ; the 
interior of the portico is strike ngly magtiidcent, in the vastness of the columns, and the 
beauty ^bf the roof of three arches, enriched after a Homan palace* Flanking the cen* 
tral d<x>rway are two Venetian windows, with the architect's monogram, W. T., beneath. 

On the frieze of the portico ifr inscribed : ijriro xin. auzASSTHSi «. ooirx>rrVK« xairoTin.TicTOBiA 
s. bssta VKATVM. i »vcr thc central doorway are the Royal armt, by Caraw. like key-stone has the mer- 
chant's mark of tlroi^harn; and the key-stones of the jnde arches, iho anas of tbS mmbsiitailveiitarers 
of his day, and the staple of (Calais. North and sotitn of the portico, and ia tbs attic, arc theCify sword 
and wMt tb<‘ date of Queen Elizabeth’s reign and 1844; and in the lower panCiSk mantles bearing 
thcvinitials kK Queen Elizat>eth and Queen Victoria respectively; the luipefial crown Isl9harelieslik r^e^ 
and 7 feet high. '1 he tympanum of the pedinuAit of the portko is filled wUh aotttntilre. by Ricliari 
Westmacott, U.A. ; consisting of 17 figures, carved in limestone, neav^ all entire ana detaeiisd. The 
centre figure is Commerce, with her mural crown, 10 feet high, 'Upon two doipMtis andai^eU; she 
holds the f barter /if the Exchange; on her right is a group of throe British merehants, as lord mayor, 
aiderman, and c4imimin-counciiman; a Hindcak and a Hahommedan, a Greek beorf^ajar, and n 
Turkish merchant ; on the left are two British merchants and a PertiaiL a Chinese a Levant sailor, a 
negro, a British sailor, and a siir>ercargo s the opposite angles are filled with anchors, jjars, packages, 

Ac. Upon thc pedestal of Commerce is this toscriptlon ; **Thb Eartix is «vfi Loan's, aan TUB 
wuLiTEfiB TflKaaoF/’— Psalm xxiv. 1. The ascent to the portico is by thirtoeu granite stepe. 

Z%« Hast front bna four compoiute column^ which inpiiort th* tower, (a the ftrtt 
■tnry of whicli i» a Htatue of Sir Tbooiaa Qresbam, 14 feet 0 iochee bif^ by OSuM* t 
elwve are the clock-faces ; and next a circolar story, with CominSte cdbRBW Mul « 
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doibo called ht Iwvea^ aormoonted by tbe original graashopper v^no, of copper gilt, 
J1 feet long ; height cf toirer and vane, feet. Beneath the tower is the great 
eastern entrance to an obhmg qpeu area, where are the entrances to Lloyd’s tioooit 
and the Merahaiitif Area. 

Th 0 Clock was inaiuifiicttired hr Hr. !n 1843, and has since been pronounced by the Astro- 
nomer Boyal to be the best public clock in the world ; the pendulum, which Wi>iirhs nearly 4 cwt., is 
compensaM, and the first stroke of the hour Is true to a second. This chnik has Mr. Airey’s construc- 
tion of the Koinff-Arseo introduced, by which the windinff is cflijcted without stopping’ the motion. Thi.s 
clock is a frreat improvement on that placed In this buildinyr in Sir Thomas Gre.Hhain‘s days, rrsperriritc 
which it was reported, in 10!H "i>ha Exch&ngo clockc was presented for not L>cin^ kept well, it 
standing* in one of the most eminent places in the Oittie, and bcinj; the worst kept of any clock in tnat 

The Chimee consist of a set of fifteen bells, by Mcars, cost flOOf. ; the largest being also the hour- 
bell of the clock. In the chime- work, by Ihmt, there are two luuimiers to several of the bells, so as to 
play rapid passages ; and three and five hammers strike different bellB simuJtaneimsly. All irregularity 
of force Is avoided by driving the chime-liarrol through wheels and pinions; there are iu> wtieels l>e- 
tween the weight that pulls and the hammer to be raised ; the lifts on the chime-barrcl are all rpley- 
cloidal curves; and there are fiOOO holes pierced upon the barrel for the lifts, so as to allow^the tuiic.^ to 
be varied; tlte present airs are, *'Ood save the Queen/* **Tho Koast Jleof of Old England/* **llule 
Britannia,*' and the KHth Psalm. The bells, in substance, form, dimensions, &c., are from the llow- 
bells patterns ; still, they are thought to be too large for the tower. 

2%e South front a line of pilasters, upon ground-floor rusticated arches; the 
three middle spaces deeply recessed, and having, richly-embellished windows, a cornice, 
balustrade and attic. Above the three centre arches are the Gres! mm. City, and 
Mercers^ Company arms, which are repeated on the east front entablature. 

The North front has a projecting centre, and otherwise diflTers from tlie south : in 
niches are statues of Sir Hugh Myddelton, by Joseph ; and Sir Richard Whittington, 
by Carew. Over the centre arch is Greshain^s motto, Fortun d my ; on the dcvfer, the 
City motto, Dne, divide nos ; and on the sinister, the Mercers’ Company, Honor Deo, 

The principal or First floor has four suites of apartments : — 1. Lloyd’s, east and 
north ; 2. Royal Exchange Assurance, west ; 3. London Assunini'e Corporation, south ; 
4. Offlees originally intended f^r Gresham Ck>llege, south and west. 

The Qroundfl^or externally), as in the two former Exclianges, is occupied by shops 
and offices, each having a mezzanine and basement. 

The Interior consists of the open Merchants’ Area, ref^embling the coriile of an 
Italian palace ; its form, as that of the buUchng, Is parallelogram, and the inner ai'ea 
exactly a double square. The ground-floor is a Doric colonnade, and rusticjited arches ; 
the upper floor has Ionic columns, with arches and windows, and an enriched parapet, 
piero^. Tlie key-stones of the upper arches are scu1pture<l with national arms, in tlie 
order determined at the Congress of Vienna. At the north-east angle is a statue of 
Klizaheth, by Watson; at the south-east, Gibbons’s marble statue of Charles 11., for- 
merly in the centre of the old Exchange, nearly upon the spot where is now a marble 
statue of Queen Victoria, by Lough : the sovereigns in whose reigns the three 
Exchanges were built. 

The encauetio decoraUone of the Ambutatoriee having become obscured, the pi aster- work wa^ 
rcTnoved in 1869-00, and replaced by fresoo-pointimr, designed by Sang, executed by Ilecnseii, of Munich. 
A^vediewest and prineipsl entrance, are placed theOresham arms; those of Sir I'hoiiias tires- 
bam, the founder of toe institutloii, in combination with the arms of the Mercers* Company, to wliich 
he belotmd ; toj^ther with fhe City arms. On the panel of the cinling immediately within this entrance 
are the Reyal arms. To the right aro the national'arms of Swetlen and Norway ; and proceeding round 
by (be right, next are the ftdiowing national and distinguished arms, cmhlaxoned on the v/ rious panels 
in the onler ir-Prusala, the East Indies, AuatraUa, Brasil, Aineriea, Portugfil, Naples, Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Fnmee, Austria, UoUand : followed by those of Brandenburg, Hamburg, and liubcuk, c**i\ioined 
with andjftioce^ded by tloueso sf Hanover^ Bavaria, Scotland, Ireland, Denmark. Schleswig* Uoi.HU iu, 
tChiniv. attd BitsMk. On tbsa^pper comers of the panels ercats of varfina luemhcrs of the 

Gre fuittT^mlnittee, under whoso dircclfon the building is maintained, have been placed; their names 
wilt be Imnd .recorded on a granite slab which occupies the south-west i*omer of the building. The 
roiling panels aro Inlenipereod with the Gresham, the Werccra', and the City arms, b>gcther with the 
mottoes of the two latUv, *‘//e»or ** Z>omine dirige wo#,** in numerous designs and combina- 

tions; while above the sti^ues of KHzabeth and Charles 11. the Hoyal arms are again eotihpicuous. The 
diirereiii Walks of the Mercbonte and their peetillar trades are in these new decorations much more 
rei^ly reeogniHablc by the eoats of anna of the respective countries, and each particular trade is renre- 
sentra aOeordIXig to the andent custom resorted lo by the fre^iuenters of the Royal Exchange. The 
tempoTa^ dseoYationa had little or no reference to this Important ouestion, but now the coats of arms 
Ibrm the omamenia ot the large arched panels of the walls, the borders of which are filled with a 
yieh Bimhiwleaqae margiii upon a purple ground, intoraeeted with emblematic medallions, the main vw 
ecutral wtllM colour being an afiiw and sunny yellow of the most cheerftil hue. 
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*• Here are the same oM fhroared apote, changed though they bein appeartneei 
we have lost the greats Aothacliild, Jeremiah HarmaOj Pwie^ Uardcaetle (the No* I of the 
the younger Kothachitde occupy a pillar on the eWtte* aide of the £achan^» much in the eaiiie pwoo M 
their fttl^r ; and the Jtoriugs, the mteeea,. the Salomons, the Dotata, the thirranta, the 
. Carries, and the Wilsons, and other influential merobants, stIU come and go, as in olden d»:ra* 

And edit) Many sea-captains and brokers still go on 'Change ; but the Walka^ are disregard^. I ho 
hour of High 'Change is lirora Ipast 3 to | j>fist 4 n.K., the two groat dhy* being Tuesdio^ and Ifridaj for 
foreign exchanges. 

lAoyd*s Sahseription Rooms aro approadied by a fine Italian ataircaso; the stain 
are each a single block of Cragleith granite, 14 feet long. In the vestibnle is a marble 
statue of Prince Albert, by Lough ; a marble statue, by Gibson, ILA., of the late Mr. 
Huskisson, presented by his widow; a mural testimonial to the Times* exposure of a 
fraudulent conspiracy in 1851 ; and a monument to John Lydekker, Esq*, who be* 
queatbed 58,000/. to the Seamen^s Hospital Society : it htU figures of disabled seamen, 
and a scene from tlie Southern Wliale fishery. 

Lloyd's is the rendezvous of the most eminent merdianis, shipowncBrs, underwriters, 
insurance, kt<x*k, and exchange brokere* Here is obtained the earliest news of the 
, trnval and sailing of vessels, losses at sea, captures, re-captnres, engagements, and other 
shipping intelligeiice ; and the proprietoa of ships ana freights are insured by the 
Xiidcrwriters, 

Lloyd's originated with a coffee-house keeper of that name^ ab the corner of Ab- 
2 hurch-lane> Lombard-street 

•• To Lloyd’s CoiTce-hoQse, be never fails 
lo road the leitors and attend the salet.**— SkopkHpsr^ 1700. 

fw 1710, Steele dates from Lloyd’s (Tatler, No. 246) his Petition on Coffee-house 
Oratorf.and Newsvenders ; gnd Addison, in Spectator, April 23, 1711, speaks of the 
auction pulpit at Lloyd’s: hut the auction business was transferred to Oarraway’s 
Coffee-house. Lloyd’s was subsequently removed to Pope’s Head-alley, and in 1774 to 
the nortli-west comer of the lioyal Exchange, where it remained until the fire In 
1838 ; the subscribers then met at the South-Sea House, till they returned to their 
present location in the new Exchange. The rooms are in the Venetian style, with 
Homan enrichments. They are: — 1. The Subscribers’ or Underwriters’, the Mer- 
chants’, and the Captains’ Room. The Subscriber^ Room is 100 feet long by 48 feet 
wide, and is opened at 10 o’clock and closed at 5 : annual subscription, four guineas ; 
if an underwriter or insurance-broker, he pays also an entrance-fee of twenty -five 
guineas; admissions and questions determine by ballot, each underwriter having his 
own seat. At the entrance of the room are exhibited the Shipping Lists, received from 
Lloyd’s agents at home and abroad, and affording particulars of departures or arrivals 
of vessels, wrecks, salvage, or sale of property saved, Ac. To the right and left arc 
Lloyd’s Hooks,” two enormous ledgers ; right hand, ships " spoken with,” or arrived 
at their destined ports ; left (land, records of wrecks, fires, or severe collisions, written 
in a fire Roman hand, in double lines.” To assist the underwriters in their culculu- 
tions, at the end of the room is an Anemometer, which registers the state of the wind 
day and night ; attached is a rain-gauge. 

On the roof of the Rxrhange is a sort of ixiiist, St the top of whirii is a fim, like that of a windmill, 
the object of wliich is to keep a plate of metal with its ikeo presented to the wind. Atfaehed to this 
plate are springs, which, joined to a rod, descend In^ the Underwriters* Eoom nnon a large sheet of 
paper placed against the wall. To this end of the rod a lead-pencil is attached, which slowly travecses 
the paper horizontally, by means of clock-work. When the wind blows very hard against the plate 
outside, the spring, being pressed, pushes down* the rod, and the pencil makes a long Una down the 
paper Terticafly, which denotes a high wind. At the bottom of the sheet, another penril moves, guided 
W a vane on the outside, which so directs its course horixontally that the direolkm of the wind is shown. 
Ihe sheet of paper is divided Into squares, numbered with the hours of night and day j and the ohicfc- 
work so moves th« pencils, that they take exactly an hour to traverse each square: hence the strength 
and direction of the wind at any boor of the twenty-lhar are easily eeen. 

The subscribers numl>er alx)ut 1900 ; and, with the underwriters, represent the greater 
part of the mercantile wealth of the country* (See Cify, 2iid edit, pp. lOB to 122.) 
Above the Sabscribers* Room is the CAart^oomp where bangs im extenrive oollectiou 
of maps and charts. 

The Merchants* Room is superintended by a master, wbo ean speak several lan*- 
gnages : here are duplicate copies of the books in the uxiderwiitcars^ room, and filsi el 
English and foreign news|Mipenw 
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is a kind of coffbe-room, where merchants and sliip»owners meet 
eaptainfl^ and sales of ghipf» Ac. take place.^^^,^ 

The members of Lloyd’s have ever been disUnTOished by thdr loyalty and benevolent splrtt. Tn 
1902, they voted 20001, to the Llfe^boat Hiibscriptioii. On July 20, 1803, at the Invasion panic, they 
commenced the Patiiotlc Fund with 20,0001, Super eenuconeoli; besides 70,312/. 7«. individual subAcrin- 
tloiis,iind 15,000^ additioua} donations. After the battle of the Nile, In 1708, thev collet ted for the 
widows and wounded seamen 32,423/. ; and after Lord Howe’s victory, June 1, 1794, for similar pur- 
poses, 21,281/. They have also contributed 5(XJ0/. to the London Hospital; 1000/. for the snircnf»flr 
inhabitants of Russia in 1813$ lOOO/. for the relief of the militia in our North American colonies, 1813 ; 
and 10,000/. for the Waterloo subscription, in 1816. The Committee vote medals and rewards to those 
who disUngruish themselves in saving life flrom shipwreck. 

Lloyd^a Regiater of British cmd Foreign Shipping, No. 2, White* lion -court. Corn- 
hill, was originally eBtablished hi 17fi0, and re-^tablished in 3834, and gives the class 
and standing of vessels, datoKif building and where built, materials, Ac., ascertained by 
careful surveys ; but is a distinct body from Lloyd’s Subscription Uooms. 

The entrance-gates in each front of the Exchange are fine Hpeciinens of iron-casting, 
bronzed. The western or principal gates, cast by Grissell, are 22 J* feet higli, 11 fe t 
4 inches wide. The design is Elizabethan : on the fiiink.s and around the semicirde, 
are the shields of the twelve great City companies ; in the crown of the arch, Grcsliani’s 
arms, and beneath is his bust, upon a mural crown, backed by the civic mace and 
sword ; on the paneb are the arms of Elizabeth and Victoria. 

The cost of cnlai^ing the site, including improvements and widcTong of Cornhill, 
Preemanb-court, Broad-street, and removal of the church of St. Benct Fink, the 
French Brote.stant Church, Bank -buildings. Sweeting Valley, Ac., was 223,578/. 1^. lOd^ 
—City Chamberlain*s Beium, October 30, 1851. 

" Sir ThomoB Gresham left (he Exchange during the life of his widow to her use ; and at her death, 
he led his mansion in Thread needle-street, “since occupied by the Kxci. c Offn'e, for a college, to be callod 
Gresham College, as a I^ondon University, the funds for its sut)port being provided by the rents of t))o 
siiopH and pawns of the Exchange. Ry the Great Fire, this source of income was entirely cut off; and 
ntit only so, but (he two Corporations of the City of London and the Mercers’ t\*inpany iiiciirred a debt 
of nearly 60,000/. in rebuilding the Exchange. They, notwithstanding, out of their own resouro*** con- 
tinued the College until the year 1745, when the debt amounted U* 111, 0(H)/. In ITtiS, the College w/is 
put ati end to by an Act of Parliament, and the site let to the Commissioners of Excise. The < rrcsbam 
Professors were always continued, and gave their lectures in a rc»om in the Exchange up to the lire of 
1838. The Gresham Coinmiitee have, from their own funds, rebuilt Oresbam College, in Gresham- 
struet, at an expense of upwanls of 15,cHK)/. : and the debt incurred by the two Corporations, in main- 
taining the Exchange and rebuilding it twice, in maintaining the Gresnain Prufes^ors. and some 
hous(*» founded also by Sir Thomas Gresham, amounts now to eonsiderablv more thou 2O0,O0i)/.“ — IK. 
Tile, FM.S. 

A large medal, by Wyon, H. A., benrs on the obverse Lough’s statue of the Queen in 
profile ; on the reverse is a bust in high relief of Gresham, in the cap and starched 
frill of his period. 

In the neighhoofhood of the Exchange ore the finest architectural objects in the City. Westward 
Is the Bank of England, an claborately-onrlched pile, very picturesque in parts ; and beyond it arc the 
palatial edifices of the Alliance and Sun Insurance Offices. ' ^uthwar/1 is the Mansion House, in effect a 
massive Italian palace. Northward is Royal Exchange-buildiuM, an enrichdl specimen of stri^^t archi- 
twture. Before the Exchange {Kirtieo ts an equestrian statue of the Duke of Welliii^rton (ibcla'^t work 
modelled by Chantrey), placed hero by the citixens in gratitude for the Government grant of 
fur improvements In their ancient City. From this spot radiate Moorgatc and Prinec’s-strccts ; the 
former with 1 Italian »u/acao offices, les^ showy hut of far better arehitectunil character than Regeiit- 
atroet; and King William-street, highly embellished, but more interesting as leading to I,ondon-bridge, 
which contests with anoUier structure ac^ross the same stream the distinction of the finest bridge in 
the world." 

• A 

Coal Exchan 0K.— Three liimdred years ago, when the use of coal instead of wood 
had only Just commenced in the raetropolia, two or tlirec ships were enough for the 
fiupplyy^ A c&arter of Edward 11. shows Derbyshire coal to have been then used in 
Lv...doiL though a proclamation of Edward 1. shows its introduction as a substitute for 
wood to have boon much opposed ; and in the reign of KUzabeth, the burning of stonc- 
eoal was prohibittHi during the sitting of Parliament, lest it should ailect the health of 
the meoihers. An Exchange fbr the trade in the new fuel was early e8tab1i.shed. 

The **Coal Exchange/’ up to 1807, was in the hands of private individuals ; in that 
year it was purcimsed by the Corporation for 25,600/. In 1845, the coal-trade peti- 
tioned for the enlargement and rebuilding of the Exchange. This was done by the 
City architect, 3» B. Bunning ; and the new Exchange was opened with great Mat, by 
Prince Albert^ accompanied by the Prince of Wales and the Princess i^yal, Oct. 21)* 
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1840; when the Lord Mayor (Ihike)^ hlmediTa retired ii of 

baronetcy. The ^change has two fk^ta of , Portlaild ir^ 

style, — one in Lower Tbames'Streefc, and the other in i^. an en^ 

^ tianoe at th6 corner by a semicircular portico, with Roiij^«1>ortebolomne, a tower 
106 feet high, within which is the principal stfurcase. The public hall, or area for 
the merchant s, is a rotunda 60 feet in diameter, covered by a glazed dome, 74 feet 
from the tloor. Tins circular hall has three tiers of projecting galleries running round 
it ; the stancheons, galleries, ribs of dome, &c. are Iron, of which about 600 tons 
are used. The floor of the rotundii is composed of 4000 pieces of inlaid woods, 
in the form of a mariner's C'ompass, within a border of Greek fret : in the centre 
are the City shield, anchor, <kc. ; the dagger*blade in the arms being a piece of a 
mulberry-tree planted by Peter the Great, when hei Is stated to have arorked as a ship* 
wright in Deptford Dookyartl. 

The entranee vestibule is richly embellished with vases of fVntt, arabesque foliage, 
terminal %ures, <&c. In tlie rotunda, between the Kaphaeleaqne scroll supports, are 
panels painted with impersonations of the coal-bearing rivers of England : the Thames, 
Mersey, Severn, Trent, Humlier, Aire, Tyne, &c* t and above them, within flower- 
• borders, arc figures of Wisdom, Fortitude, Vigilance, Temperance, Perseverance, 
VV'atchfuIness, Justice, and Faith. The arabesques in the first story are views of coal- 
mines: Wallsend, Percy Pit-Main, KegenCs Kt, &c* *Tho second and third story 
panels are {laiiited with miners at work : and the twenty^fonr ovals at the springing of Uie 
dome have upon a turquoise-blue ground figures of fossil plants found in coal-formations. 
The minor ornamentation is flowers, shells, snakes, lizards, and other reptiles, nnd 
nautical subjet'ls. The whole is in polychrome, by Sang. Tlie gallery -fronts and 
other if on-work are cable iJ&ttem. llie cost Of the enlarged site, the building, and 
approaches, WHS 9 1,1 67 ^ iLv. 8<i. 

In a basement on the east side of the Kxclmnge ak^ the remains of a Boman bath, 
in excellent preservation, discovered In excavating the foundations of the new building; 
there is a convenient access to this uitcresting relic of Boman l^ondon. 

COBX Exchaxge (the). Mark-lane, was established in 1747^ when the present 
system of factorage commenced. It consists of an open Doric cok^wde, within which 
the factors have their stands; it resembles the atrium^ or '^plaee of audience, in a 
Pompeian house ; with its implnmum, the place in the centre in whirii the ruin fell. 

( IF. H. Leed^.) In 1827-8, adjoining was built a second Corn Exchange (Q, Smith, 
architect) ; it has a central Grecian- Doric portico, surmounted hy the imperial arms 
and agricultural emblems ; the ends have corresponding pilasters. Here lightermen 
and granary -kce|)ers have stands, as well as com^merchaiits, factors and miUeni ; the 
seed market is in another part of the building. 

“This is the only metropolitiin, market for com, grain, and seeds. The msrket-dajs are Monday, 
Wednesday, and I' rtday ; honrti. ten to Jiree. Wlieat is pM A»f In bills at one month, and other corn 
and jrraiA la biilH at two months. The Aciittsii * hoyinen/ distiflgulalitible by theijr sailor s jackets, have 
stands iVec of expense, and pay less for metage and dues than other^ and the Essesi dealers enjoy some 
privi!c;j:es : in both cases said to be in cons ideraf ton of the men of Kent and Esses having oontlnned 
to supply the City when it was ravaged by the Plague.'*— Knight's JUmdomt vot iU. p. 365. 

King's Exchange (the), for the receipt of buUbm to be coined,'' was in Old 
Exchange, now Old 'Change, Cheapnide. ’ 

“ It w5j h^re that one of those ancient ofSeers, known as the KSng'af^riuuiffcr, was placed ; whose 
doty it was to attend to the supply of the Mints with bullion, to diatiihute the new ooiiiajpe, and to 
regulate the exehan^fe of foreign coin. Of Uiese ofKecrs there were andently three i two in tiOndimi at 
the Tower and Old tlx change, and one In the City of Canterbury, finhsequeiitty, another was appointed 
with an eriiabl*shmeDt in U>mbard-strect, the ancient rendexvoua of the membants ; and it apj^rs not 
ImprobaMc that 4ut>eii felliaabcrh's intention was to hare removed this fimotionary to what was pre- 
eminently ilesignated by her * the Royal Exchange/ and hence the rosaon Ihr the change of the name ot 
tills ediiice by Eiixabeth." — Tito, 

No. 36, Old ’Change wa» formerly the Three Morrice-Danceti " public-bonae^ with 
the three figures sculptured on a stone as the sign and an ovnament^ Jamwi L) : 

the house was taken down about 1801 ; tliere is on etching of this very 
sign-stone. 

New Exchawob, on the south side of the Sirsfidt wns IrnHt by the ISerl of SoIMbury 
on the site of the stables of Durham House, and was opened by James L ind hie 
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quedn, who it ^ th^^ B^trpee of Britain,*^ It was erected partly on the plan of the 

lipyid Sacbangq; Wiffc 'Gantts heneatb> direr which was an open paved lircade ; and above 
were walks of jribQ|Ni oeeupted by p6tfameni^1m^’"publUherB» milliners and sempstresses • 
^ Tluisciniietr^ speeds to 'Change with red-Upt nose Oay's Trivia, b. li. 1. 337. 

When, nt the Restoration* Oovent Garden rose to be a fashionable quarter, the New 
fiicehange became very popalar. It is a fayoarite scene with the dramatists of the 
reign of Charles 11^ and was the great resort of the gallants of that day. At the 
"Three Spanish Gipsies," in the New Eitcliange, lived Anne Clarges, married to 
Thorny Ratford, who there sold wash-balls, powder, gloves, Ac., and she taught girls 
plain work. Anne became sempstress to Colonel Monk, and used to cjirry him linen : 
"she was a woman," says l^ord Clarendon^ "of the lowest extratrtion, without cither 
wit or beauty;" but who contrived to captivate Monk, "old George," and was married 
to him at St. George’s Church, Southwark, in 1652, it is believed while her first hus- 
band was living. " She became the laughing-stock of the court, and gave general 
disgust." Hi« 75.) She died Duchess of Albemarle, leaving a son, Clvistopher, 

who succeeded to the Dukedom; he is said to have been "suckl^ by Honour Mills, 
wlio sold apples^ herb^ oysters, Ac." At ibe Revolution, in 1688, there sat in the 
New Exchange, as a sempstress, Francis Jennings, the reduced Duchess of Tyrconncl, 
wife to Richard Talbot, lord-deputy of Ireland under James II. : she support^ herself 
for a few days (till she was known, and otherwise provided for) by the little trade of 
this place : to avoid detection, she sat in a white mask and a white dress, and was 
therefore known as " the white wtdow."^ Another romantic story is told of the ]dace. 
In November, 1653, a quarrel having arisen in the public w alk of the Exchange be- 
tween M. Gerard (at that time engaged in a plot against Croinwell) and Don Panta- 
leoii 8a (brother to the Portuguese ambassador) ; the latter text day came to tbe Ex- 
change, accompanied by assastdns, who mistaking another person, then walking with 
his sister and mistress, for M. Gerard, seized upon him, and stiibbed him to death w ith 
their poniards. For this crime Don Pantaleon was condemned to dejith ; and, by a 
strange coincidence!, he sufibred on the same scafibld with M. Gerard, w'hoso plot had 
been ^scovered. 

The Excliange latterly became (kmous for its exhibitions of w^axw^ork, and for a 
magnificent stock of English and foreign china kept for sale ; but by the intrigues, 
assignations, and indecent licenses of the fops with the milliners, the place lost its 
detractor, was little resorted to after the death of Queen Anne, and in 1737 was taken 
down, and the site covered with houses ; the name is retained in Exchange-court. 

In the Strand, sxactly opposite Ivy Bridge (a abort distanoc oast of the New Exchange aite), Thomas 
Parr, the “olde oU|e roan,** bad lodgings, when he came to London to bo shown as a onriosiiy to 
Charles L The auUiprlty for tliis fac«t is a Mr, Greening, who in the year 181 1, ]>eiiig then about 90 
years of age, roentloned it to the author, saying that he j^rtecUy well renieml)cred, when a boy, having 
iM^cu shown the house by his grandihUier, then 88 years of age. The house, which stood at the com- 
inciicerncnt of the present century, had been known for nior<| than years as the “ Queen's Head *’ 
publio-bouse.— Smith's Streets qf London, edit. 1840, p. 145. v 

Stock ExCUAxaB, the heart of " the Bank for the wrholc world ” {Rothschild), is 
in Capel-oourt, Bartholomew-lane, facing the eastern front of the Bank of England. 
The speculators in stocky who greatly increased with the National Debt, hitherto met 
at Jonathan’s Coffee-house, Change-alley; then at a room in Threadneedle-street, 
admission 6<£.; and bargains in stocks were aext made in the Bank rotunda. In 1801, 
the ’present building was commenced by subscription (James Peacock, architect), in 
Capol-cour^ Uie site of the ofiKces end residence of 8ir William Capel, lord mayor in 
1504. The inscription placed beneath the foundation-stone states, "at this era the 
public fbn&d debt had accumulated in five successive reigns to 552,730,924/. adding 
propiuatorily,. " the inviolate faith of the British nation, and the principlios of the con- 
siRution, sanction and secure the property embarked in this undertaking. May tlie 
blessing of that constitution be secured to the latest iwsterity !" The building was 
opened March, 1802 ; and in 1822 the business in the foreign ^nds was removed here 
from the Royal Exelmnge. 

The Stedk Exchiuige was oonsidorably enlarged in 1854, at the expense of 20,000/. 

* This aneodote wsa ingentonsly dramsttoed by Mr. Douglas Jerrold; and produced at Covent-gardes 

IhsatiA, M 1510, it 
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tho mighty pow9P mbkk r^gm tapretim on tbitf rery gpot, once the most opolant par| 
of Bomw ^ 

^ Tlie wnarTi&e power of eferj eoauirj dapendii on'^iiCr^reo-per-Cents. If Oaeser were to re-«ppe« 
OR earth, WettonhelTt LUt would be more tmporUnt tbao hU Coinmentorlet ; Eothiichlld would open 
asid Rhut tlie Tenpie of Jume i Tbomes Boring or Bates, would probably commaud the Tenth Legwn i 
and the soldicra would march to battle with loud cries of *8crip and Omnlom reduced 1* * ConsolB and 
Ciesar I’ **— ihe 4 ByAnM Bmifk. 

The moat remarkable manamottKrthestoektwoken of our time was the late Mr. Francia Bailjr, F.RJ3., 
the aatronomer, who retired frxHU the Stock Bachange, In 1630. In 1639, in the garden of his house, 
Tavlstock-place, Uussell-square, was constraeted a smaU observatory, wherein Mr. Boilj repeated the 
** Cavendish eximment,** toe Oovemment having nanted 6001. towards the expense of the apparatusL 
. Ac. Tills is the building in which the earth was weighed, and its bulk and figure calculated : the standard 
measure of the Priiisb nation perpetuated, and the pendulum experiments rescued from their chief source 
of iDBOoaraey. Mr. Bally died President of the Astronomical Society, in 16-14, 

The Stock Exchange, as rebuilt by Allaaon, architect, 1853, stands in the centre of 
the block of buildings fronting Burt hoioinew -lane, 'rbretulnecdlc-strcct, Old Broad- 
street, and Throgmorton-street* The ptincipal entrance is from Bartboloracw-lane, 
through Capel-court : there are also three entrances from Throgmorton-s(g*eet and 
one fi'om Tlireadneedle-street. The area of the new house is about 75 squares, and it 
would contain 1100 or 1200 members : there are, however, seldom more than half that 
number present. The site is very irregular, and has enforced some peculiar construc- 
tion in covering it, into which iron enters largely. For the ca|X)la, laminated ribs are 
usetl. The vault which covers the centre of the building, 39 feet in span, is of timber 
and iron. The whole of this, together with tiie dome, is covcreil with lead to the 
ext ent of about 80 tons. The vitiated air is got rid of by an extracting- chamber on 
the apex of the dome, heated by a sunburner with 500 jets : during the day the sun- 
bumer is concealed from view by a perfonitiid sliding metal screen ; but, wdien reijuirefi, 
Kudieieut illuminating power is to be obtained by withdraw'ng the screen, to li^ht up 
the house without further burners. — The Builder^ 

EXCEANQE-ALLET. 

1 7 X CHANGE- ALLEY now' ’Change-alley, between No. 24, Comhill, and No. 70, 
Lombard-street, is de.«criljed by Strype as a place of a very considerable concourse 
of merchants, seafaring men, and other traders, occasioned by the great coffee- houses that 
Btmid there. Chiefly now brokers, and such as deal in the buying and selling of ^tocks, 
faequont it.'* Thither Jews and Gentiles migrated in 1700 : for a century it w^as the 
focus of all the monetary operations of England, and in great part of Europe ; and 
even to this hour, the Stock Exchange bears the generic designation of the Alley.’' 
It w'as the great arena of the South-Sea Bubble of 3720. In a print called the 
Bubblers’ Melody” are " stock -jobbing cards, or the liumours of ’Change-alley.” 

•• The head^pna- fool that wants to be a swopper 
* gold and Hllver win for ICn^rU^th wpjjcr, 

May in *Chanife-aHey prove himseP’ an ass. 

And give rich metal for adulterate brass." 

Nine of Hearte, in a Packqf Nuhhle Carde, 

1786 was A South-Sea year in East India stock, when patriots were made or marred 
by jobbing: ''from the Alley to the House,” stiid 3Valpole, “is like a iwith of ants.” 

“The centre of the Jobbing is in the kmfploni of Kxchange-allcy and its adjamicies. The limits are 
ooKily surrounded in atniut a minute and a half, viz., stepping out of .l(uuith.urs into the Alley, you turn 
your" face hill south; moving on a few paoe«, and then turning due cast, you advance to *ijafraway*s ; 
from thence, going out at the other dt>or,you go on still east into iiirchin-lane ; and then haHiug a little 
at the Sword-blade Bank, to do much tnlHcldcf in fewest words, you imtne<jiately face to the north, 
enter CornhlU, visit two or three potty provinces there in your way west ; and thus having boxed your 
onmiv' is, and sailed round the whole stock-jobbing glolnj. you turn into Joimlhan*s again ; and so, as 
most of the great tbllies of life oblige us to do, you end just where you bcgau.'*-^2’*s AMtomy 
Nvchwme-nUUy, 1716. 

EXCISE OFEICE {THE), 

O LD Broad-street (Dance, sen., architect), occupies the site of Gresham College, 
which the Gresham trustees sold, in 1768, to the Crown for a perpetual rent of 
600f. per annum ; when 18,000/. was also paid out of the Gresham fund to tlie Com- 
missioners towards pulling down the College, and building an Excise Office ! {Burgon,) 
The business waa removed in 1848 to the Inland Hevuiuie Office, Somerset House, iu 


su 


Jtlie coort-yaM of the Broed-etreet Bxdee OWoe a teioporery Kx^H^ wa» |wi njp ibf 
the merchants In <1838 j and was used djgrihg Uie rebuili^ng of .tlie Eoyel Bxdmtige. 
(5ee Grsshah Coxxxaa, p. 274.) 

The Excise system was established by the Long Parliament, in 1643> to raise faims 
for the war against the King I The Comraiasioners first sat in Haberdashers* Hall, and 
then at their office in Smithtield, which was taken down in 1647,: the mefi) carrying ou 
the materials in triumph* In 1 680, the office was at Coi^kaigne Honae» formerly tlie 
mansion of Eliah, the brother of Dr. William Harvey, the illustrator of the Circulation 
of the Blood* Thence the Excise Office was removed to Sir J<4m JPredeiick's maiiBion, 
Old Jewry ; and then to Old Broad-street. 

EXETBR HALL, 

TVfOr 372, on the north side of tlie Strand, a large propriefciiiy establishment, was 
’ oommoncecl in 1829 (Gandy Deering, architect), and was originally IntendtHl for 
religious and charitable Societies, and their meetings. It has a narrow frontage in 
the Strand, but the premises extend in the rear nearly from Burleigh -street to Exeter* 
street. The Strand entrance is Grmco-Corinthian, and biw two <*oluimis and pilasters, 
and the word ^IAAAEAd»£10N (Loving Brothers) sculptured in the attic. A double 
staircase leads to the Great Mall, Wneath which are a smaller on^ and passages leading 
to the offices of several Societies. ^ 

Tiie Great Hall, opened in 1831, is now used for the ^*May Meetings** of religions 
societies, and for the Sacred Harmonic Sodety*s and other concerts. This llnll has 
been twice enlarged, is now 131 ft. Bin. long, 76 ft. 9 in. wide, and 45 ft. high, ami will 
i^ecoininodiite upwards of 3000 persons. At tlio east end is an organ and orchestra, the 
property of the Sacred Harmonic Society; at the west end is a large gallery, extending 
partly along the sides ; anti on the floor are seats rising in part amphltheHtriculiy ; also 
a platform lor the s|>eaker8, and a large carved chair* In 1850, the area of the hall 
was lengtliencd nearly forty feet ; the flat*paneiled ceiling was also rcmovetl, and a 
coved one inserted, without disturbing the slating in the roof; S. W. Dankes, archi- 
tect. Nearly eighty tons of iron were introduced into the roof, which, with the new 
ceiling, is one-third less weight than the original roof. 

I'hus the ceiling gained 15 feet in hetglit at the ends, and 12 feet In the centre ; and 
the sound and ventilation are much improved. The Orchestra is on the acfmstic prin- 
ciple successfully adopted by Mr. Costa at the PliUharmonie Society; it is 76 feet wide, 

1 1 feet more than the Birmingliam Town-Hall orchestra. Kveay member can see the 
c'otul actor ; tlie organ-player sees his baton in a gl«w, among the |durianx of instrumental- 
ists. The works of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart are here given witli mighty effect ; and 
Sj)ohr and Mendelssohn have here conducted their own productions. Tim Organ^ 
built by IValker in 1810, is 30 feet wide and 40 feet high: it has 2187 pipes; the 
longest are 20 feet from the hose, diameter 15 inches, weight of each 4 cwt.; in gilding 
one-half of each pipe 750 l^ivei| of gold were used : there are three rows of keys 4nd 
two octaves of pedals. 

From April to the end of May, various iSocieties hold their anniversary meetings at 
Exeter Hall. The smaller hall bolds about 1000 pei^ns, and a third bdil 250, llaydou 
1ms painted the Meeting of Anti-Slavery Delegates in the Great Hall, June 12, 1810, 
under the presidency of the venerable TbeSnas Clarkson, then in his 81st year. On 
June 1610, Prince Albert presided in the Great Hull at the first public meeting of 
the Society for the Extinction of the .Slave Tnid^ this being the Prince’s first ap- 
pcnimncc at any public meeting in England. 

Exeter Hall, with its various religious and benevolent aggregations^ is cine field with 
many encampments of distinct tribes. ** Wesleyan, Church, Baptist missionary socie- 
ties, all maintain a certain degree of reserve towards each other, all are jealous of the 
claims of rival sects, and yet all are attracted by a common sense of religious earnest- 
ness. The independent and often mutanlly repelling bodies who congregate in Exeter 
Hall arc ne in spirit, with all their differences. Without a pervading otgaUixatiou, 
they are a church.**-— newsp{^er* 

Mr. Hullah’s system of popular Hinging was formerly illustrated here, when 2000 
pupils combined tlieir voices in the performances. 
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MOUSE AED EXETER 'CMANCME, 

T^XETBR ^CUANOB is now only kept in remembrance by a clock -dial, inscribed 
with its name in place of figures, upon the attic*front of the house No. 353, east- 
ward of the 'Change site, on the north kide of the Strand. Here was formerly the 
parsonage-house of the parish of St. Martin, with a garden, and a close for the parson’s 
horse; till Sir Thomas Palmer (temp. Edward VI.) obtained it by composition, and 
began to build here **a magnificent house of brick and timber” {Slow). But upon his 
ottainder for high treason (1 Queen Mary), the property reverted to the Crown, and so 
remained until Queen Elisabeth presented it to Sir William Cecil, lord treasurer, and 
the great Lord Burleigh (properly Burghley), who completed the mansion, witli four 
square turrets; whence it was called Cecil House and Burleigh House, and alter w'ards 
Exeter House, fixim the son of the great statesman Thomas Cecil, Ear! of Exeter. The 
mansion fronted the Strand, and extended from the garden-wall of Wimbledon House 
(on the site of D'Oyley's warehouse) to a green lane, the site of the present Southamp- 
ton-street, westward. Queen Elizabeth visited Lord Burleigh at Exeter House ; and 
here his obsequies were celebrated by a lying-in-slate.* In the chapel attached, the 
pious John Evelyn, on Christmas-day, 1657, was seized by the soldiers of the Common- 
wealth for having observed ** the superstitious time of the Nativity,” and was tern- 
pomrily shut up in Exeter Housft. Here lived the first Earl of Shaftesbury, and here 
was born his grandson, who wrote the Characlerislice. After the Great Fire, the courts 
of Doctors' Commons were held in Exeter House until 1672. 

Exeter 'Change was built, as a sort of bazaar, by Dr. Barbon, the spenilator 
houses, temp. William and Mary, when Exeter House was taken down ; and probably 
some of the old materials were used for the 'Change, including a pair of large Corinthian 
columns at the eastern end. (See a View, by O. Cooke.) About the same time, Exetor- 
street was erected. The 'Change extended from the Wise No. 352 to the site of the 
present Burlelgh-street i it projected into the Strand, the northern foot-tlioroughfare of 
which lay through the shops or stands of the lower floor, first occupied by sempsters, 
milliners, hosiers, &o. 

The body of the poet Gay lay in state in an upper room of the 'Change; here, too, 
w'ere upholsterers' shops, the offices of Law's Land Bank, auction-rooms, Cutlery 
then became the merchandise of the lower floor. 

Ihomas Clark, ** the King of Kxeter 'Change," took a stall hero in 1765 with lOOMent him by a 
stranger. Br parsimony and trade, he grew so rich that he once returned his income at a year; 
and long before his <bMth, in 1616, be had rented the whole fo'ound'floor of the 'Change. He Icll 
nearly half a mdiion of money, and one of bU daughters married Mr. Uamlct, the celebrated jeweller. 

The upper rooms of Exeter 'Change were occupied as a menagerie succesvsivcly by 
Pidcock, Polito,and Cross; admission to Pidoock’s, in 1810, 2^. 6d. The roar of the 
lions and tigers could be distinctly beard in the street, and .often frightened lioi*ses in 
the roadway. During Cross' tenancy, in 1826, Chu»tee, the stupendous elephant 
shown here since 1809, in an oak don which cost 350/., w^as shot, and his skin sold for 
50/. ; bis skeleton, sold for 100/., is now at the College of Surgeons. (See MusErMS.) 
Cross' Menagerie wak removed in 18^ to the Kings* Mews, Charing-cross ; and Exeter 
'Change was entirely taken down in 1829. 

New Exst'bb Cmanbb, ait Arcade which led ftom Catlierine- street to WelUngton- 
street^ Strand^ is described at page 20. 

FETTER-LANJE, 

F LELT-STREET, eastward of St. Dunstan's Church, extending to Holbom-hill, "is 
BO called of fewters (or idle people) lying there, as in a way leading to gtirdcns” 
(Stow) before the street was built; but when he wrote “it was built through on both 
sides with many finir bouses*" Here lived the leatherscller of the Revolution, Praise 
Ood Barones," and his brother, "Damned Barebones,” both in the same house. 

• Burghley died at thsobalds, Aug. 4, 1668, where the body lay. Hetitzcr, however, states that when 

ho eolied to see Theobalds at Cheahunt, ftiere was ** nobody to shew the palace, as the family was in town 
attending the fanml of their lord." 
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Hobbes of Malmesbury bad a house in this street In No* 16» over Fleur-^de-lisHsowt, 
Dry den is sfdd to^ave lived ; but not bv his biographers. His name does not app<^r 
In the parish books; but he may hav#^^£^ a lodjg^. ^ "This period in Dryden'a life 
may have been about the time when he wrote prefaces and other pieces for Hering- 
bani, the bookseller in the New Exclmnge, oa soon afker/^ — J* W* Archer, whose iin* 
pression was that the authority consisted in a letter of Drydon^s, dated ftom Fetter- 
lane* and in Mr. Upcott’s collection of autographs. At the right-hand corner of 
Fleur-de-lis-court* the infamous Mrs. Brownrigg murdered her apprentices in 1767 i 
the cellar-grating* whence the poor child’s cries issued* is on the side of the court i~ 

** She whipped two female ’prcaticoa to death* 

And hid them in the coal-hole. .... 

For this not* 

Did Brownrigg swing.**— Canning* AniyaeoHn* 

On the Rolls estate* nearly opposite, was commenced a new Record OiBee* by Penne- 
thomc, in 1851, No. 32, Fetter-lane is the entrance to the Moravian Chasid, which 
was attacked and dismantled in the Sacheverel riots, (See Dxsssntebs’ CHaPEia* 
p. 220.) The Fleet-street and Holborn ends of Fetter-lane were, for more than two 
centuries, places of public execution. At the Holborn end* Nathaniel Tomkins was 
executed, July 5, 1643* for his share in Waller’s plot to surprise the City. At the 
Fleet-street end Sarah Malcolm was execat<^* March 1733* for the murder of three 
women. (See Mr. Serjeant Burke’s Eoinance of ihe Forum, vol. i. pp. 224-38.) 
Hogarth painted and engraved Surtih Malcolm: the print* for which the Duke of 
Roxburghe g;ive 8/. 5s., is the rarest of Hogarth’s portraits t this impression is now 
^n Mr. lioil^rt Wilson’s collection. 

** *mmediatoty alter Sarah Malcolm underwent the extreme penalty of the law, a oonfe*»ioxi made by 
Her was pubhj«hcd iii a pamphlet form ; the edition woe exhausted at <mve, and a» much as twenty 
guineas is said to have been oftVred for an impression.**— o/ Me FpniM,2udi series, vol. I. p, Si/, 
“After her execution her corpse was cat ried to an undertaker's on Snow-hill, where multitudes of 
people resorted, ami gave money to see it; among the rest, a gentleman In deep mourning kissed her, 
and gave tlie attendants half-a-crowo.*' — Ir^ttind, vol, ii. p. 3;S(). Quoted in Mr. Hoibert Wilson's Vata- 
privately printed. 

Fetter-lane has still a few old houses : towards the Uolboni end are some of the 
oldest chambers of Barnard’s Inn. Strange bibyrinths of courts and alleys lie between 
Chancery, Fetter, and Shoe lanes, which, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth* intersected 
gainlens and straggling cottages. This district was the principal part of Saxon London, 
and was nearly all burnt a.d. 982* when the City bod " most buildings from Liulgate 
towards Westminster, and little or none where the heart of the City now is; excepE iu 
divers places was housing that stood without order.” (Slow,) 

The White Horse Inn, Fctter-lano (now a cheap lodging-house), was formerly the great Oxford 
house: here I.ord KIdon, when he led scliool and came to London, in 1770, mot his brother. Lord 
Btoweil. ** He t«xik me," says Lord fcildon, ** to see the pt^ at Drury-hine. Love played Jobson m the 
farce ; and Miss Pope played JVV//, When we came out of the house it rained hard. ITiore were then 
few hackufy-coaohes, ami we bbth got into one sedan-chair. Turning out of Fleet-street into Fetter- 
lane, There was a sort of contest beCween our chairman and some persona who were coming up Fl^tt- 
street, whether they should first pass Fleet-street, or we in our chair first get out of Fleet-street into 
Fetter-laiM. Xa the struggle, the sedan-chair was overset, with us ia it.”— Lord I£}Aim*»An*ed*ri4»Ji<>uk, 


FIELD-LANE, 


A n il famous rookery of " the dangerous classes,” extended from the foot of Hojbom- 
hill, northward, parallel with die Fleet Ditch* but has been mostly taken down 
since it was thus vividly painted in 1837 : — 


** Near to the spot on which Snow-hill and Holborn meet, there opens, upon the right hand as you 
eome out of the City, a narrow and dismal alley leoiling to Baffron-hUl. In its filthy shops are exposed 
for sale huge bunches of pocket-handkerrhiefs of alt sixes and patterns— for here reside the traders who 
purchase them fVom pickpockets. Hundreds of these liandkercbleik hang dangling from pegs outside 
the windows, or ftautiting from the door-posts ; and the shelves within are piled with them. Confined 
as the limits of Field-lane are. it has its barber, iU cotfee-thop, its beer-shop, and its firied-fish ware- 
house. It is a commercial colony of itself— the emporium of petty larceny, visited* at early morning 
and setting-in of dusk, by silent merchants, who traffic in dark baefc-pariours, and go as strangely as 
they come. Here the clothcsman, the shoe-vamper. and the rim-merebant, display tholr goods as nlgn- 
boards to the petty thief; and stores of old iron ano bones, and heaps of niUdewy fyagments of woollen* 
staff and linen, rust and rot in the grimy eellars.**— Charles IHekens's OUesr IH$7. 


From Field-bine* northward, runs Saifron-bill* named firom the aafiVou which it once 
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bore I next is Vine'Street^ the nte of Ely-boose vlnejardL Strype (1720) describes this 
locality as small account |»oth as to buildings and inhabitantsj^and pestered with 
small and ordinary alleys and courts^ taken '^*1bry the meaner sort of people others 
are nasty and inconsiderable/^ 

In l844i was taken down part of Old Cbick-lane» which debouched into Field-lane. 
Here was a notorious thieves* lodging-house, formerly the Red-Lion Tavern : it had 
various contrivances for concealment ; and the Fleet Ditch in the rear, across which the 
pursued often escaped by a plank into the opposite knot of courts and alleys. 

FIELD OF FORTY FOOTSTEPS. 

T he fields behind Montague House, Bloomsbury, appear to have been originally 
called liong Fields j and afterwards (about Strype’s time) Sonthanipton Fields. On 
St. John Baptist’s Day, 1004, Aubrey saw at midnight twenty- three young women in 
the pasture liehind Montague House, looking for a coal, beneath the root of % plantain, 
to i>ut under their heads that night, and they should dream w'ho would be their 
husbands. The fields were the resort of depraved wretclies, chiefly for fighting 
pitched battles, especially on the Sabbath-day: such was the turbulent state of the 
place up to 1800. 

A legendary story of the period of the Duke of Monmouth’s Rebellion relates a 
mortal conflict here between two brothers, on account of a lady, wlio sat by : tlio 
combatants fought so ferociously as to destroy each other ; after which their faotsteiw, 
iiTHjrinted on the ground in the vengeful struggle, were said to remain, with the in- 
dentations produced by their advancing and rect‘<ling; nor would any grass or vege- 
tation over grow over these forty footHeps. Miss Porto* and her sister, ii]>oa this 
tuition, founded their ingenious romance. Coming Out^ or ihs Field of Forty Footsteps ; 
but they entirely depart from the local triidition. At the Toitcnliam-street TIuMtro 
was pnKluccd, many years since, an effective m(‘l<.xlniina, by Messrs. Mu>hcw, 
founded \i\yon the same incident, entitled the Field of Forty Footsteps. 

Southey records this strange story in his Commonplace Book (second s^^ries, p. 21). 
After quoting a letter from a friend, recommending him to take a view of those 
wonderful marks of the lord’s hatred to duelling ^ culled Tlte B rot tiers* Steps/* and 
describing the locality, Southey, thus narrates his own viait to the spot: “ We sought 
foy near half an hour in vain. Wo could find no steps at all within a quarter of a 
mile, no, nor half a mile, of Montague House. We were almost out of liopc, when an 
honest man, who was at work, directed us to the next ground, a<lj4)iniiig to a pond. 
There we found what we sought, about tbree-quarters of a mile north of Montague 
House, and 600 yards east of Tottenham-court-road. Tlie steps are of the size of a 
large human foot, al>out three inches deep, and lie nearly from north-east to south-west. 
We counted only seventy-six ; but we were not exact in counting. The place where 
one or both the brothers are supposed to have fallen is still bare of grass. ' The 
labourer also showed ns where (tlie traditkm is) the wretched womavi sat to see the 
combat.” Southey adds his full confidence in the tradition of the indcslnictihility of 
the steps, even after ploughing up, and of the conclusions to be drawn from the 
circumstance. — Notes and Queries, No. 12. , 

Jqseph Moser, in one of Ins Commonplace Books, gives this account of the fooU 
steps, just previous to their being built over: June 1(3, 1800. Went into U'.e fields 
at the back of Montague House, and there mw, for the last Lime, the forty footsteps ; 
the building materials are there, ready to cover them from tlie sight of man. I counted 
more Imn forty, hat they might bo the fixitprints of the workmen/*'— Dobi47*s St. 
GitfiS-in ths^Fiel^ and St. George, Bloomsbury : and Dr. Rimbault, in Notes and 
Queries, No. 14. 

FINSBURY, 

O R named from its fenny ground, is a manor of high antiquity, which 

abuts in part upon the City, Crip]ilegiit<', and Moorgate boundaries, and was 
anciently nameil Vynesbury. A great part of the manor is held by the Cori>oration 
of Lonooii, by virtue of a lease datinl 22nd May, 1315, from Robert dc Bnihb^k. pjo- 
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bouduy of «iid SSnalxiiy, In St. PhorsOotbadM^v^aA oM^ 

The leea^ which* has befm reeeii^ from iimt 

The Corporatioii eppoiote the stewera am other omm ef theummirie) laontfaii hat 
the mauor i» not within the juriidietion of the Cil^^ The ]l^[hehttiy eomrt le#t eitd 
baron are holden in October every yeer* befell the aenior Cbminmt Pteadert to whpNe 
office tiie stewardship of the manor rf Rtirtrary is incident* (Jfoaicjyef Corpomtkm 
Jl^port, pp. 3, 136 ; and Midtiand^a JUndan, vol. U* 1369.) Bnsl^ has been dmbed 
anti built over, and is now a populous parliamentary bmogh^ indiading the andent 
district of AfooHields, to be described hmeafter. 

In early times, the chief mBsistrate of botidisi was no mors tiisa s profod* Afterwards, the tf6s d 
lUyor— that is. Major CAte/*->was giren to himt hut ta dl tiieotdcii chronicles and documents he Is 
strtjply called by that name, without the prefix of I*oiieI. When the manor of Finsbury was atiueicd lo 
the City property, and the mere marsh was tamed into a place of mmeral reerestloti, he wa% in rirtoo 
of his offlee. Lord of the Manor of Fmshury. Hence, In process of tiipe^ the componiul title of liord 
Mayor: Mayor, that is, of Loudon, and Lora of the Manor of Finsbinn. 

Aggas*s Plan, 1600, shows finsbury as a rural suburb^ with •* Finsourie l^fd," with its four n^d* 
mills; its fl/chers ; drying-grotmds, with women spreading clothes ott the grass; the ** dogge-hmtse/' Ac. 
“ Moor-gato opens to the moor, or fen — hence the districi name jWn, or Fensbury. and that of the near- 
to-hand Moor-lane, Fore-street appears ds/bre the City wall. The Cltv-road ts a footpath, near the 
liinotton of which witli Old-street, another footpath, stands Finsbury-court, Tenter^street still sttcets 
the presence ol the * tenters,* whose frames lit Aggas*! Flan arasketchra on the site which is now so styled j 
tints ait<o do Koivonioker and bk inner-streets indicato old trades of saburhan custom. Clieriy^ternuw, 
i rabtree-row. Willow-walk and U ddemess. Windmill, Latnb^ Pear, Uose, Primrose, Acorn, It^, KJilcr, 
lUosbum, Orchard, aud Beoch-streets, Ml ui the noigbbonrhood, suggest odours and sights that havelutig 
bit the spot. Tabernacle, Chapel, Worslilp, Mark, Luke, John, Faa4 Paradise^ Quaker, Prorideuee^ and 
Great Psarf-streets hint at later occupants.** — Aiknemm* IBfifi. 

In the reigns of Qaeen Elizabeth and James I, (says Canningham), Fiiisbtiry was a 
luvourite walk with the dtizeus of London on a Sunday : hence Hoti^ur's allusion to 
Lady^iPercy ^ 

And giv*st such sarcenet security for thy oatha 
As if you never walk'st ftirtber than Finsbury. 

Sbakapeare, FktH jPmi qf Momy IF, 

The Prebend of Finsbury now (1866) has revenues of 70001. per annum ; they will 
shortly be eight or nine times that amount* (i8ss Htthhill Franns^ p. 76.) The 
City's proportion of the net proceeds of the Finsbury Estate is, annually, 42,977^* 

FIRE OF LOFDON {TBJE), 

O R the Qrbat Fibs of 1666, broke out about one <f dodc on Sisnday morning, Hop- 
tember 2, and rag^ nearly four days and nights* It commenced at the house of 
one Farryner, the “ King’s Baker," in Pudding-lane, near New Fiah*fitreet-hill. and 
u ithin ten houses of Ivowcr Tbames-street, into which i( spread within a dtort time ; 
nearly all the contiguous butlthngs being of lath and plaster, and the whole neigh* 
l^rnrhood mostly close passages and narrow lanes and alleys of wooden pitched bouses* 
llriven by a strong east-noilb-east wind, the ftames spread with great rapidity : liow* 
ever. It was propo^ to the l^rd Mayor (8ir Thomas Bludwortb), who eame before 
three o’clock, to pull down some houses, to prevent their extending! but he uegleeted 
this advice, and l>efore eight o’clock the 6re bad reached Lofodon Bndge* 

The tremendous event is finely described Evelyn in his Biaty, wherein be tells ns 
that it made the atmosphere as light as day " for ten miles round about ; . , all the skie 
was of a/*fiery aspect, like the top of a Inu^ng oven, the light seen above forty miles 
round about. Aliove 10,000 houses aliin one flame ; the noise and cracking and thunder 
of the imiN^tnous flames, y* shrieking of women and chUdren, the hurry of people, the 
fall of towers, houses, and churches, was like an hideous storme, aud the air aU about 
so hot and inflam’d, tliat at last one was not able to af^xroaeb so that thgy were ibro’d 
to stand still and let y* flames bum on, they did for neere two miles in length, and 
one iu bredth. The clouds of stnoke were dismall, and reached upon computatioti near 
60 miles in length." 

On the 6th, Evelyn writes : " In this calamitous ocmdi^i<^ 1 rctum'^d with a sad 
heart to my house, blessing and adoring the mercy of God to me Slid mine^ who^ in the 
midst of all this mine, was like Lot, in my little Zoar, safe and sound," 

Pepys’s account, in his Dlary^ is fully as minute as that of Evelyn, but is mingled 
with variods personal and official circuuistances. Pf^ys was then dlcrk of the Acts 
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<if6i0».'4vi|(Mi<iB..8ea^ Crotoirad’Frianit be >h* 

^ 9, bjrjbtit touM Jmn6» atud m rose and slipped 

fire far enough offhand 

poii^t ^ Next monung, Jane told him thatshe heard above 

3Q& Snekisin had down by the fire they mm, and that it was then burning 

down all llsh-eti^, by Xiondoh Bridge. he writes^ *^1 made myself ready 

presently^ and walkM to tlm Tower* and there got up upon one of the high places, and 
saw the houses at that end of the bridge all On fire* and an infinite great fire on this 
and the other side of the bridge*** On Sept, 5* he notes : ** about two in the mom* 
ing my wife calls me up* and me of new cries of fire* it being come to Barking 
ChtiK^* which is at the bottom of onr Lane/* The fire was* however* stopped* as 
well at Markolane end as ours; it having only burnt tlie dyall of Barking Church* and 
part of the porch* and there eras quenched/* 


The limits of the Great Fire, aerordlng to the ZotnUn Qifzethe, Sept. 8, 16CS, were z *'at the Temple 
Church, near Holbom Bridge, l^je Comer, Aldersgate, Cripplegate, near the lower end of Coieraan- 
etreet, at the end of Basin^mlb street, by the Postern; at the np|M*r end of Bishopsgatd^slreet and 
LeadenhalbstreetL at the Standard in Conihtll, at the church in Fenchurch-street, near Clothworkers* 
Uali, in Mio<ting-iane, at the middle of Hark-lan^ and at the Tower l>o<‘k/' 

**it is observed and Is true^ In the Tate Fire of f^ndon. that the Fire burned just as many parish 
churches as there were houra troiu the beginning to the end of the Fire; and next, that there were JunS 
aa many churches left standing in the rest of the City that was not burned, being, 1 tliink, thirteen in 
ail of each; which is pretty to observe." — Pepys* jD/ory, Jan. 7, 1667-8, 

The Fire eonsomed almost five-uxths of the whole City ; and witliout the walls, it 
cleared a space nearly as extensive as the one-sixth part left unburnt within. Public 
edifices* churches, and dwell! ngJicuses were alike consumed ; and it may be stated that 
the fiamca extended their ravages over a space of ground equal to an oblong square of k 
mile and a half in length* and half a mile in breadth. In o* e of the inscriptions the 
Monument* which was drawn up from the reports of the survey ora appointed after the 
Fire, it is stated that ** the ruins of the City were 436 acres (viz. 373 acres within 
the walls* and 63 without them, but within the liberties) ; that of the six -and- twenty 
wards* it utterly destroyed fifteen* and left eight others shattered and half burnt; 
and that it consumed eighty nine churches* four of the City gates, Guildhall, many 
public structures, hospitals, schools, libraries a great number of stately edifices* 13*200 
dwelling-houses, and 460 streets. 

Lord Clarendon says* that **the ralue or estimate of wdiat that devouring Fire 
consumed could never to computed in any degree/* A curious pamphlet u)x>n the 
Bttrninff qfZoiufoii* first published in 1667* how ever, estimates the loss at 7*335,000/.; 
but it is believed to have been nearer ten millions sterling. 

Whether the Great Fire ^ere the efieet of design or of accident, has been much 
controverted. Lord Clarendon admits the public impression to have been, ** that the 
Fire was occ^asioned by conspiracy and oomHnation;” and although ho himself niain- 
tidiis the nt^tive* his own account famishes opposite tejtiinony. It could not bo 
ooncelvod,** he says* ** how a house that was distant a mile from any part of tlie Fire 
could suddenly be in a fiame, without some particular malice ; and this case fell out 
every mgktJ* One Robert Hubert* a French Papist* seized in Essex, confessed to have 
begun the Fire ; and was hanged accordingly : he stated that he had be<u), “ suboriu**! 
at Paris to this aotion i** that there ** were three more combined with him to do the 
same thing,” and that •• he had set the first bouse on lire.** Yet Lord Clarendon 
strangdy mmarlcs* that ** neither the judges, nor any present at the trial, did believe 
him guilty* that he was a poor distracted wretch w^eary of his life, and chose to 
part with W in Hits way/* Tiiis was not credited by Howoll, then recorder of Loudon. 

" TiLutsonthelieved the City was bnmt on design.” {Bumet ) 

.On tlis aluti of April, 1666, a plot was discovered for taking the Tower and firing the City, which 
Was to have ImmSI put in exeent on on the 3rd of September, a day regarded os itceuliarly lucky to tlie 
stitbroystiit tetion. H Is worthy of remark that the ** Great Fire of London " broke out on the 2nd 
of fieptsmher in that year, the very day before that appointed by the coiisidrotors. 

An extrStnsiy fmiat^ive narrative of the progress of the co> fiagration, and of the distress and con« 
Alston it oeesidoned* has been given by the Rev. T. Vincent, a nonconforniist divine, in his tracts OnU'z 
Terribts AMsb is tile iHiy oy IPiagvts and Firs, of which thirteen editions were published wiUuu 
fivsyssn. 

The stotidnaiw and booksellers lost their stocks* which they had deposited in St. 
raul*a erypti too eager to ascertain its condition* as the fire subsideil* they caused an 
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apercare to be made in the smouldering pile, when a stream of wind rushed in and COD'* 

Burned the whole ^ 

**Heavoii8» what apiiol whole agres porl:^h*d there i 
And one bright blase turn’d learning into air, * 

Aubrer relates that on St. Andrew's Day (Nor. 30)^1 ess^ as he was riding in a coach towards Hres- 
him College, at the oorncr of Holboru Bridge, a cellar of coals was opened by the labourers, aiid there 
were burnuig coals which burnt ever since the Great lire; but being pent so close hrom air, there was 
very little waste/' — AW, MUi» H iVifs, 

Westminster Hall was filled with the citigens* goods and mcrcbnndige ; and Pepys 
oddly complains that he could not find any place in Westminster to buy a shirt or 
pair of gloves ; Westminster Hall being full of people's goods.** 

A Court of Judicature was appointed by Parliament, to settle all differences arising 
in ivspcct to the desti*oyed premises : and the judges of this Coinrt gave such satisfhc* 
tioii, that their portraits were painted, at the expense of the citizens, for 60/. a pieces 
and are now in the Courts of Common Pleas and Queen's Bench, Guildlmll, 

Not nmre than six persons lost their lives in the Fire ; one of whom was a watch* 
maker, living In S1ioe<laue, behind the Globe Tavern, and who would not leave his 
house, which sunk him with the ruins into the cellar, where his bones, with his keyi^ 
were found. 

(See Hollar's small view of London before and after the Fire; and an ingenious 
picture-plan by F. Whishaw, C.E., showing the imrt of the City destroyed, and iU 
altered condition in 1839.) 

Whilst the City was rebuilding, temporary edifices were raised, both for divine 
gorship and the general business. Gresham College, which had escaped t!ie fiam»'s, 
was c.»n verted into an Exchange and Guildhall ; and the lioyal Society removed its 
sittings to Arundel Hiniae.* The affairs of Gie Custom-house were transacted in Mark- 
lane ; of the Excise Office in Southampton- fields, near Ihxlford House ; the General 
Post-Office was removed to Brydge.s-»treet, Coveut-garden ; I>octors' Connnons to 
Exeter House, Strand ; and the King's Wardrobe was consigned from Puddle Wharf to 
Yt)rk«buiklings. The inhabitants, for a time, were mostly lodged In small huts, built 
ill Finsbury and Moorfields, in Smithfleld, and on all the open spaces in the neigli- 
1>ourhood of the metro|K)lis. The whole calamity was bravely borne : Evelyn men lions 
that the raercliants complied with their foreign correspondence os if no disaster had 
)iappene<l, and not one failure was heard of. Within two days after the confiugmtioii, 
l>oth Wren and Evelyn hod presented to the King plans for a new City: neither -of 
these w'as accepted ; but London w'as principally rebuilt within little more than four 
years alter its destruction . — (See MoNU&UENT, the.) 


MEMORABLE FIRES. 


Sont^wark burnt hr WrJiam the* Conqueror, edi Are, Including Bt. Paul's, l>etwecn the bridge 

about twenty years b«?rore the Domesday Burvey, audSC. Clement Danes. 

9ri;3.— St. raui's Miitster Inimt. 1133. — ^Tbe houses burnt from near London- 

IfrsS.— All the housfrs and churches from the atone eastward as far as Aldgate; and to the 
west to the east gate burnt,— (BaArer*# ChronirU,} shrine of Bt, it^rkenwald. In St. I'aiiTs CaUiedral, 
lesT. — The fVincA fritter ChronicU makes entry of west, 

the burning of the Church of St. Paul's ana of 1161.— By the Wituthftier CkronieUt, not only 
l.oudoii. The Wamley CkronirJe says that St. I.ondon burnt, but Winchester, Canterbury, and 
Paul's, rrit« many other churches, and the greater Exeter. 

and belter part of the whole City, were then, de- 1212.— July 10. Southwark, with the Chapel of 

slroyed hy nrc. 81. Thomas (on London liridge) and the Priory of 

The wooden houses and straw roofli of St. Mary Overie, was eonsumed. The WawUg 

the London citizf^ns again in flames, and great Cftroafcls says r— " A great part of London hi the 

part of the City destroyeil. neighbourhood ofthe Utidjm, wUh the South work 

1 102.—" r.<»ridon wria twjcebonit/*aphrai«e which Priory, was burnt down." Tliree thoasand h<»dies, 

shows how quickly the City could thou be rebuilt, some nalf-burut, were found in the river Tlwiiiurs : 
and that the houses must have been made of very besides those who peristied altogetber by fire. "It 

corabustible materials. broke out on the south side of the Bridge. Multi- 

1104 —London and Lincoln were burnt. tudes of people rushed to the rescue of the inbabk 

1 1 1 3.— The Tower of l^ondon partially destroyed laots of houses on the bridge, and while thus en- 

by Are. gaged the Are broke out on Uie north side also^ 

1 131. — ** Londonia totaeombttsta eat "—London and hemmed them in, making ahobeBast of those 

entirely burnt. who were not killed m leaping into the Thames. 

11.13,— The first year of Stephen. A great fire The fire spread north and south/ froth Jobu'a 

brr.ke out at the Bridire, and destroyed not only reign to that of Charies the Seeooa H wgs known 

ail the wooden and thatched bouses, but Bser* as the Great Firev hat .hat name kf now only 
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applied to tho conAa^ration of t6H6, whit'h ex- 
tended Arom the north-east gate to Hal bom- 
bridge, and IVoni the Tower to the Temple Church, 
leaving between four and five hundred acres 
eoverod with ruins of many thouifonds of houses 
to mark its devastation/*— l»d6. 

1512.— ‘Great part of tho Palace of Westminster 
•*oncc again” burnt (4 Hen. VUi.), and not since 
re-edided; only the Great Hall, with adjoining 
oilioos, kept in good repair. 

153k — Aug. le. The Mews, Charing Cross, 
burnt. 

1613.— June 29. The Globe Theatre, Bankside, 
burnt. 

1H19. — Jan. 13. The old Banquetlng-hoose, 
Whitehall Palace, burnt. 

1021,— Dec. 9. *l‘he Fortune Theatre burnt. 
Dec. 20. Six Clerks* Office, Chancery-lane, burnt. 

1691,— April 10. At Whitehall Palace all the 
buildings over the stone gallery to the water-side 
burnt ; 150 houses, chiefly of the nobility, eon- 
sinned, and 20 blown up. 

1697.— Jan. 4. Whitehall Palace, except Inigo 
Jonch's Banqueting house, burnt ; all its pictures 
destroyed, and 12 persons perished. 

1632-33. — Feb. 3. More than one-third of the 
houses on London Bridge burnt; "the Thames 
almost frozen. 

icii»6.— Tile G brat Pirk. (See preceding article.) 

1671-2.— The King's Theatn*, Drury-laiic, burnt. 

1676.— May 26. Tho Town-hall and part of 
Bouthwark (tKK) houses) burnt. 

1716.— Custom-house nVren'a) burnt, 

1726.— Great Are at tue Souih-cnd of I«ondon 
Bridge ; stopped by the Stone Gate. 

1748. — Aiarcli 25. In Comhill ward : 200 houses 
burnt; eorumencod in ‘Changt*-alloy, and was the 
largest since the Great Fire of 1666, (See Corn- 
Hii,!., p. 235.) 

1758.— April 11. The temporary wooden London 
Bridge destroyed by Are, stopping all cominuuica- 
tlon between the City and Southwark. This pro- 
duced the Act of Parliament making any wilful 
attempt to destroy the Bridge or its works to be 
deutli without beneflt of clergy, 

1760. — April 18. Fresh Wharf and part of St. 
Magnus* Church, London Bridge, burnt. 

1765. — Nov. 7, Tho southern h.tlf of Bishopa- 
gatosircct Within, including St. Martin Out wich 
C!iur<-h, destroyed by Are; tho four corners of 
Cornhill, Bishopagaie-strect, Leadiui hall-street, 
nml Graeechureh-street, were in A.ameB at the saino 
time. 

1789.— Juno 17. Italian Opera-house (Van- 
brugh's) burnt. 


1794 — June 18. At Lfinchouse Hole, many 
^^JjfcflSij^scs burnt. July 22, 23. At Ratclitfe Crons i 
630 houses And an East India warehouse burnt t 
loss, 1,000,0002. 

1808. — Sept. 20. Covent-garden Theatre burnt. 

1809. — Feb. 24, Drury-Iane Theatre, burnt. 

1814. — Feb. 12. The Custom-hnuA; and adjoin- 
ing houses destroyed, Aug. 28. Oil and miistard 
mills, Baukside, burnt; remains of Winchester 
Palace discovered In the ruins. 

1834.— Oct. 16. Both Houses of Parliament de- 
stroyed by a Are which was not extinguished 
Hcvera! days : libraries and state papers prc»crv<» i. 
In 1828, Sir John Soane, noticing the great quantify 
of timber used in the House of Lords, j)ropht'ti- 
cally asked : “Should a Are happen, what would 
become of the Fainted Cliambor, the House of 
Commons, and Westminster Hall ? Where would 
tue progress of the fire be arrestt d ?** The latte r 
was saved by the favourable direction ^ the w'ind ; 
for had the flames and flakes of fire from the two 
Houses been wafted towards the vast timber roof 
of the Iliii), it must have been inevitably destroyed. 
Among the strange stories in support of the Are 
being the work of political incendiaries, is the 
statement of M r. Cooper, an ironnK>nger, of Drury- 
Iane, that he heard at Dudley, in Worcestershire 
(119 miles from London), a report of the confla- 
gration about three hours after it broke out. 

lH.‘i8.— Jan. 16. The Koyal Exchange burnt 
within live hours; with a great amount of pro- 
perty. documents of corporations, Ac. 

18-41. — Oct. 30. Conflagration in the Tow^r; the 
great storehouse, with 280, (KK> stand of arms, and 
the Bowyer and Butler Towers, burnt. 

1813. — Aug. 17. Great Are at Topping's Wharf, 
London Bridge: Watson’s telegraph tower and 
St. Olave’s Chun h bu» nt. 

1819 — March 29. 'I'he Olympic Theatre aiid a 
dozen other buildings bur.it iu three hours. Oet, 6. 
Extensive Arc at Loiulon-wall ; Carpenters’ Hull 
injured: loss. I(>».0o6/. 

1850. — March 29. St. Anne’s Church, T.imehou*:(% 
destroyed. Sept. 19. Gr<»:ti Are in .Mark-lane and 
Soething-Iaiic ; loss, KHi.uS)/. In the ruins was 
dm'ovcred a tablet, inscribed : “ Tins was rebuilt 
in 1702. 'I'he foundation, (ir ‘base ernirts,* are the re- 
mains of tfic original pal ace w here t he Ci t y si aiidard 
of weights and measures were formerly kept, and 
deBignaU.‘d, in Saxon phiM-'eology, ‘ Assay Thing 
Coui't,’ the cnlranec to which was in, as is uuw 
called, * 8» elhing-lane.’ ” 

1861. — .June' *22. Conflagration in T(>ob*y-strf i t, 
l/Rudon Bridge ; property destroyed half a iinliiou. 


riJSJff BRIGADE. 

T he early precAutions for the prevention of Fires in the mefro|x>15s were remark aMe. 

A householder, within the liberty of the City, who ilaml to cover bis house with 
thatch, was sure to see his dwelling razed to the ground by the nutboritics. From tbo 
time of tho Fire in Stephen’s reign, it was forbidden to bakers to light their oven-lin s 
at night (brewers were under similar stringent regulations) with reeds or loose straw ; 
nothing but#ood waslegaL Lead, tile, or stones, were alone permitted in Edward the 
Third’ time fbr roofing. 

In the first year of Richard I., the Wardmotes ordered Item, that nil persons 
who dwell in great houses within the ward have a ladder or two ready and prepared 
to succour their neighbours in case misadventure should occur fix>m fire. Item, th:tt 
all persons who occupy sucli houses, have in summer-time, and csi>eciaUy between the 
Feast of Pentecost and the Feast of St. Bartholomew (August 2 tth) , before their dom s 
a barrel fVill of water for quenebiiig such Are, if it be not a house which has a fountain 
of its own. Item, that reputable men of the wanl, with the aldermen, piovidc^ a 
strong crook of imn, with a wooden handle, t(%ether with two diaiiis and two sti'ong 
coals, and that the heiM have a good horn and loudly sounding. Of pei*sous wauder- 
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Inijr iy it Si forbidden that any p«aoin dhall 90. a§ to ^ fooiid^ 

irandering at^nt the rtreeta of tbe CffyVter the cve09or nmg 6t^ a* St. llaJetiii*e*la^‘ 
Grand, St« Laturance, or at BerkyngchirA, upon pain of baing^ airarted/* 

The earlieet nieelmmcal contrivance for the extinction of fires fii LondMi sgipem ta 
have been a syringe or aqairt, mnnbers cf which were fc^ ty tbe paxodifail aathoritlee* 
In the vestry-room of St. Dionis, Baek-chorelb are jmsikrved three 

of these squi^: each ie about 9 feet S inches lovg, hnd when used 
straps to tbe body of a man : others were worked Yxy three mea, two boldiiig the «qnirt 
by tiie handles and tioazle, while a third worked &e within it» 6tmh was the 
rudiment of our first fire*eng1ue« 

*'Kow streets grow thTOiqfdi, Sud bacy as tg.dqri 
Some ruD sir backets te the hsllo«*d qnirsi 
Some out tbe ptpea sad some Wie wwties play* 

▲mi some* more bold, mottat ladders to the fira* 

, Prydwi’s ./imas mramt a«W). 

The ^ engines” were the ayriuges, which were greatly Increased after tlie Great 
Fire* but were shortly afterwards superseded by regular ftre-engines. By order of 
the Cor|u>Tation of London* a Fire Police was established in 1668 ; the several parishes 
were provided with leathern buckets* ladders^ pickaxes, sledges* sliovels* and Aaacf* 
MqmrU of hra^ ; which supply the companies* aldermeif* and subridy^men ccaitribute<1 ; 
and among other provisions was the ringing of a bell. The fire*cocki* and tlie ** F.P.” 
and ** W.M.” upon houses to denote the place of the fire-plug and water-main; and the 
r^ewards for briiigiiig the parish-engines* date from stat* 6 Anne* cap. 31. 

Till- Great Fire ]e<l to the establishment of Insurance Offices against losses by fire t 
in 16S1, the Court of Common Council attempted to establish one* bnt unsaot'essfully ; 
the cMrliait w'as the Phamix* at the Rainbow Cofieo-house* Fleet-street* in 1682; the 
Friendly Society* 1684 (badge a sheath of arrows); and the lland-in-Hand* established 
in 1696 ; next was tbe Sun, projected by one Povey* about 1706* and by the present 
Company in 1710; the Westminster Fire Office* 1717; each office keeping its firemen 
in liveries, with silver badges ; and their fire-engines* which they from time to time 
iinprove<l. In 1676 w'as (latent ed an engine with leathern pipes* for quenching tire; 
and alKiut 1720 two Germans bad at Bethnul-grcen a maiiufaetory of water-tight 
seamless hose. Here is Gay^s mock-heroic picture of a fire of this period « 

^ Now with thick crowds th* entighton'd pavement swanmb * 

The dremau sweat a beneath bis crookerd arms; 

A leathern casque his vent'rotts head deftnds. 

Boldly he climbs where thk^kest smoke ascends, 
blov’d by the mother's streaming eyes and prayer^ 

The helpless infant thronirh the flame be hears* 

W'ith no less virtue than through hostile fire 
Tlie Dardan hero bore his i^d sire. 

Bee foi ««€ful en^nes spout tndr leveled streams. 

To quench «qie blase that runs along the beams : 

The grappling'hook plucks rafters m>m the walifa 
And heaps on heaps the smoky ruin Iblls. 

• v a a a w 

Hark ! the dram thunders I flur* ye crowds* retlfCi 
Behold ! the ready match Is tipt with Are* 

Tbe nitrons store is laid., the smutty train 

With running blaze awates the barrelfd grain* , 

^ Flames sudden wrap the walls; with sullen sound 

« The shatter'd pile sinks on the smokjr gtound.''^2Wsld* K HI* 

In 1798 was formed tbe lire- watch or Fire-guard of Londoit; the Inaqraiife Offices 
still keeping their separate en^ne establishments. In 1806^ Sir F. M. Eden* then 
ehairman of*Gie Globe luHurance Cotniiany, propoeed to form a genend filMngitie eata* 
blishineiit, but the attempt failed. About 1825* ttie Bun* Unkm* and Royal 
Kxclumge formed a brigade. In 1832* eight Insurance Companies formtid an aUiance for 
assisting each other at fires ; hence the London Fire-Kn^ne Estabiiabmeijt*” which 
cmnineiiced operations in 1833, By the rules, London was divided into five districts t 
in each were engine-stutiuns : besides a fioating-eogine off Rc^egblthe and Boothwark 
Bridge ; these required more tlian 100 men each for working* and thrsiv up two tuns 
of wutor per minute. A certain nnmber of the men or •* Fire Brigade^” superintended 
#y Mr. Braidwood* were ready at ah hours of the day and night, os WOte also the 
eiigiites* to depart at a minute^s olurm, in case of fire* The AasociotloM awarded gra- 



tx&tSM W iK>1lGjN9i^ gAviQ fdam to tbe nearcft engi^-gtation ; and tbe 
jdBrector w cfipteiv paid Mtagagars or l^itanden for aid : it required 

from tfrentjto t&irtj meato work ea& eug^ne j and at a large fire, 600 atrangerg were 
■ometimeg thug employed. SometUnM the engines were summoned by electric tele*« 
graph, and OoaToyed by railway to fim in the country. 

The number of «ngla« kept- was 17; of the Fire Brlgada 06. The men wore a dark 
unifonn, trimmed wUh red» black leather waUt-beH»» hardened leathern helmets, remiuding one of 
the leathern casque and ** the Dardan hero" of Gajr’a TrMa. The engines were providod with scaling 
ladders j acftaras sheet, with bandlee of rope round the edge, to form aftre-eseapo; besides ropes, hom*, 
branoh*pipee» ■notion-pipes, a flat roaa^ sfoote-oeck, dam-boara, boat-hook, saw, shovel, mattock, ixile- 
aze^ ecrew- wrench, crowbar, portable elsteni,twQ dog-tails, strips of sheep-skin, small cord, instruments 
Ibr opening tbe Hrc-plngs, andkejs for turning the stop-cocks of the water-mains. 

Another Ingenious provision was a smoke-proof dress, consisting of a leathern Jacket and head covi r- 
Ing. fkstened at the waist and wrist, so that the interior is smoke-proof: two glass windows served tor 
the eyes to look through, and a pipe attached to the girdle allowed firesh air to be pumped into the interior 
of the jacket to support the res^atioa of the wearer: thus equipped, tlie fireman could dare the deuscst 
amoke. 

Steam-power was first applied to work a fire-engine in 1830. (See AmrAjL Rooms, 
p. 22.) There is also on the Thames a steam floating-engine, the machinery of which 
either propels tbe vessel, or works the pumps, as recjuireiL Subsequently ivere intro- 
duced the land steam fire-engines, by which is diminished damage by water, which is 
driven by such force by st^m that almost every drop does its full duty. 

The Royal Socie^ for the Protection of Life from Fire was first established in 
1836; re-organised in 1843; for estaBlishiiig Fire-escape Stations and Conductors; 
supported by volontaiy subscriptions and parochial vestries. 

As London grows and grows, the numl^r of lilres recorded every year in the v'^st 
agglomeration of brick and mortar Increases also. Thus in 18t>3 the total wps 1404^ 
being 101 more than in 1862. In the latter year, the Parliamentary Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the existing arrangements for the Protection of Life and Pro- 
perty against Fire in the Metropolis, reported that tw'enty years previously the niimbtT 
of fires in London was about 450, and in 1862 the total number w*as 1183. According 
to Sir Richard Mayne^s estimate, the whole of the Metropolitan Police area and the 
City of London together, extending over 700 square miles, may be considered as con- 
taining rather above 8,000,000 of inhabitants, residing in alwiit 475,000 houses, an<l 
tbe rental for taxation about 14,800,000/. The magnitude of the interest at stake was 
also shown by Mr« Newmarcli, who stated in his evidence that the total value of pro- 
perty insurable against fire within six miles of Charing Cra^s was not less than 
1100,000,000/., and of this not more than about 300,000,000/ ivere insured. 

A new force, under the management of tbe Board of Works, and with the title of the 
Mctroixilitan Fire Brigade, embodying the whole of the present force and engines of 
the London Fire Estabiiahment, is doubly strengthened. The plan decidwlonis that of 
Captain Shaw, who has been appointed its chief superiatoident. The force consists of 
chiefs and 360 officers and men, 4 steam floating-engines, 4 large land-steamers, 27 
small hmd-steiimers, and 37 large manual engines, with horses, drivers, Ac. These) ai*o 
distributed among 83 large and 56 small fire-stations, protec*ting an area of about 117 
square milea. Compared with the previous Fire Brigade, the increase is 72 additional 
slJttions, 219 extra firemen, 2 largo floating and 2 largo land-steamers, 21 small land- 
steamers, and 61 nianual engines. Tbe coat of its maintemuice is not to exceed 50,00(^/. 
per' annum, partljr contributed by a public rate of the pound, 10,000/. contributed 
by the various metropolitan fire-insurance oompanics, and 10, (XX)/. from the Govern- 
ment. -are nearly 5(X) parish engines in tlie metropolis, but not more than 20 

were eonsSSered to bo sufficiently cfiicient to be accepted in the new force. 

By the ikitoUisbnient of telegraphic communication between the eofitral station in 
Watllog-ttreet and the other principal stations, the necessary force of men and engines 
can bo despatched to the required spot in a much shorter time than formerly. There 
are also telegraph lines to docks, railways, wharves, and warehouses. 

By tii€ aid of the t^sgraph the firomen at each station can now be informed of the locality of a firo 
with much gnuitor ^rtatnty than formerly: By means of fixed compasses at each observatory, 
bearings are tak^ft foom distwit points,'^ im the results sent to the central station in Watliuigr-strcet. 
The exact loca3ty is then ascertained by observiutf on a map the spot at wiiich the lines oonver^. 'I'ho 
process Is simply the reverse of that by which a ship's .position U ascertained at sea," an<l can be easily 
niH>etnplished in the tliree minates occupied in tumlnfr out an engine, — ^vCapt, Shaw's Beport, 1600 
The crowds St fires are now kept off by sUotohed wire-ropes. 
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of tbeir wet0 tried fer different yet all escape^ hy a verdict of not 

guilty ! Hogaf^ Tnade them tnunortal in their infamy, his jnotore 

of Bamteid|(^ .^4^ ariiUft a pflmmier ia explaining how be bee beau 

One Pali^, wae impHi^ in the Fleet aa a debtor, and, 

in a poofiait entitled the JSSmmi^ qf the has deeeribed the inmates of ** thie 

poc^ but merry plaoe,'* its racketa, or arreatle, backgammon, and wbiat ; the 

rough justice of drenching diaturbm of the peace beneath the pninp« Dance's book 
has a iVontisplece of the prisoa*yard : a new-comer treating the gaoler, cook, and 
otheiis, to drink I racket* playing agmnst the high brick^walh with cheeaux^’fiiee 
mountings, and a pump anda tree in one comer. Dance tells of a ** vdnd-op to*day in 
a ptihon,''^ — that watchmen repeated, JTho yoes out t from half-past nine till St. Paurs 
clock struck ten, to give visitim notice to depart ; when the last stroke was given, they 
cried. All told; tim gates were locked, and nobody suffered to go out upon any 
account. The reader will, doubtless, reooUect Mr. Dickens's life*like pictures of the 
Fleet, in his JPiokwioh Papers. 

lu the Riots of 1780, the Fleet was destroyed by fire, and the prisoners liberated by 
the rioters. Most of the papers and Prison records were lost ; though tlterc remain 
scattered books and documents of several centuries back. The Warden Lad been 
directed by the Lord Ma^or not to make any resistance to the mrb, which, ns an eye- 
witness informed the writer of a short History of the Fleet published iu 1815, miglit 
Lave been easily dispersed by a few soldiers. The rioters were polite enough to send 
notice to the prisoners of tlie period of their coming; and, on being informed it w'onid 
bo inconvenient on account of the lateness of the hour, postponed their visit to the 
following dsiy. 

Immediately after " the Riots," tlio prison was rebuilt ; it consisted cliicfiy of one 
long brick pile parallel with Farringdon-street, and standing in an irregularly-shaped 
area, so as to leave open spaces before and behind, connected by passages round eaili 
other: this pile was called the Master's Side- The front in Fa rringdon- street bad an 
arched opening into a room, and w^as technically called ** the grate,'' from its crosse<l 
iron bars. Above was inscribed, Pray remember the poor prisoners having no allow- 
ance;" a small box was placed at the wdudow-sill, to re<?eive the charity of jiassengers 
ill the street, while a prisoner within shouted in suppliant (oiio the above prayer. Tins 
V as a relic of the andeut prison, corresponding with the “ begging at the grate" in stiine 
old comedies; and having a part at the box" already meutionod. Disordtrly 
prisoners were put iu the stocks, or strong-room ; and th<X'«e who atteinjjted to C8ca]>e were 
confined In a tub at the prison-gate. There was likewise “ the Running Box lliat is, 
a‘ man running to and fi-o in the neighbouring streets, siiaking a box, and begging the 
passengers to put money into it, for the poor prisoners in the Fleet. Jn 'rempo.st\s C/y&s 
of London, 1710, is a representation of the bearer of the Running Box, ins(Tibe<l, 

" Remember the poor prisoners." At his back is suspended, by leathern straps, a 
covered basket for broken victuals; he carries in one hand a stadT, and in the other a 
small round deep box, with an aperture in the lid for rciviving alms, in moTK^y. 

Above the entrance to the prison was the Bgure 9 ; so that a delicate address given 
by the priBoners wne “No. 9, Fleet Market." 

Aloolc I what ‘‘strange bedfellows'* did debt— a phase of misery — make men aeqiiainte?^ with in the 
Fleet i If a jpurisonor was unwilling to go to the Common side (for whieli he paid noilniur), he hn.l tJio 
ohoico of g(^g down into ** Bartholomew Fair," the lowest and sunken story, where ho p:dd Is. .‘W. for 
thr.^ undhtttfbed use of a room ; or up to some of the better apartments, whore he paid the same rent, 
btit ' m subject to chumnuigo — t.s., a fellow- prisoner put into his room, or “ ehumnied up*)n him," hut 
who might DSgot rid of by a payment of 49. i\d. per week, or more, aeeording to^the fulness of the 
l>, isoft. The tatter prisoner ivould then provide himself with a 1 * 1)0101011 lodg'oiir. by letting whieh 
nrioonors In the Fleet were known to have accumulated hundreils of pounds in the eonrs'e of a few years. 
The prison sometimes had 1000 inmates. 

It was throughout a sad scone of recreant waste, vagabondism, and rntllan recklessness; it had a 
skitile-ahed: and a racket-ground, where Cavanogh was a noted fivos-playor (^ce llnzliti’s life of him, 
£xami» 0 r, Feb. 17, 1819.) nere you might hear the roar of the great town from without, in contrast 
with the stagnant life within tire prison- walls, above the chwaujc-defrUc of which might be seen a 
ehurch-spire nr two. . 

Happily, this pest of a prison, the Fleet, by Act of Pnrliament, 1812, was abolished 
and its few luinates were drafted to the Queen's Prison. The property, covering iieuil^ 
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on acre of groatid» \im pax^haaed of the Ck>vemmeni by the Cforpomtloo of Ixmdon fyf 
26,OOOL I1ie prison was t^en down^ and^tke materials 8idd> in IS4)6 1 oomprieiug nearly 
three millions of bricks, 50 tons of lead, 40,000 feet of paving, Ac# The ground, after 
‘lying almost useless for 17 years, was sold to the Jiondon, Chatliam, and Dover Railway 
Company for the erection of their Ludgate station. 

The liberty of the Buies and the of the Fleet may be traced to the time of Riehard tL, 

when prisoners were allowed to im at lor^ by bail* or with a haston (UpstafT), for nights and da>s 
together, i'his license was paid for at 8ti. per day, and 12tt for his keep that shall be with him. These 
were Duy-raies. However, they were contirmed by a rule of Court dtiriiig the reign of James I* The 
Hales wherein prisoners were allowed to lodge were enlarged In J8S4 so aa to include the churches of 
St Oride's and 8t Martin’s, Ludgate; New Orida e-street JBlaekfthffS, to the 'Phames} Dorsot-street and 
Salisbury -square, and part of Fleet-street. Ludgat<'‘*hill and street, to the entrance of St, Paure 
Churchyard, the uid Bailey, and the lanes, courts. Ac., in the vicinity of the above ; the 
extreme cin umference of the liberty about a mile ana a half. Those requiring tlie rules had to 
provide sureties for their forthcoming, and keeping within the boundaries, and to pay a pert?entag» 
on the amount of debts for which they were detalnea; which also entitled them to the liberty of tho 
Uay-rules, enabling them during term, or the sitting of the Courts at Westminster, to go abroad during 
the day. to trrnsact or arrange their afToirs. Ac. The Fleet and theQueen’s Bench were the only prisons 
itt the kiturduni to which these privileges had for centuries been attadied. 

Marriages t i,e» elaudestine marriages, were performed in this prison pre- 
viously to the year 1754 ; and though not legal and regular, they were taidtly rectog- 
nised as lieing valid and indissoluble. Many of these weddings were really pcrforu)e<l 
in the ehajuil of the prison ; chough, as the practice extended, “the Fleet parsons” and 
tavern-kee{>ers in the neighbouriiood fitted up a room in their lodgings or houses as a 
chapel ; and most of the taverns near the Fleet kept their own registerB. In 1702, 
the Bishop of l^ndon interfered to prevent this scandalous practice, but with little 
ef!l5t*t ; and it was not until tho Act of Parliament came into operation, March 25, 
1751*, that the custom was jgit an end to. On the day previously (March 24,) in one 
register-book alone, were recorded 217 marriages, which were the laatf of the Fleet 
weddings. In 1821, a collection of these register books, weighing more than a ton 
(riHX)rdi?ig Fleet marriages between 1686 and 1754), was purchased by Government, 
and depositecl in tlie Registry Office of the Bishop of liondon, Qodliman-street, Doctors* 
Commons. Many celebrated names figure in these registers; and although they are 
not now, as formerly, received in evidence on triula^ they are not altogether useless as 
matters of record, dtc. For their history, their parsons, and registers, see Mir. J. Bum’s 
volume. 


Hope t omraemorates tho Fleet Prison as a « Haunt of tho Mnsoo." Lord Surrey, the poet, was twice 
iropriiMMjciJ here; as w » Nash lor writing the satirical plsy of the Jsle if Dags, Wycherley, the wit niiil 
dramatist, lay in the Fleet seven years, ruined through bis Countess’ sotUemont being disputed. Sir 
J*tcbard Baker was one of the most unfortunate debtors confined hors; he married in 1620, and sikmi 
after got into po< uniury difficulties, and was tlurown into the Fleet, where he spent the remaining years 
ot lua life, writing his Chronicle and other works as a means of sulmistcttcos he died in 16FF-5, in 
extreme i»overty. and was interred in oM .St. Ihride’s Church. Francis 8andfu^ author of the Oeuea* 
IfMjical JJieloriff died in the Fleet, in 1603. Passing to another class of oommittals^Keys was sent hero 
for marrvirnf the Lady Mary Grey. Jlhe sister of I. tidy Jane Grey; Dr. Doime for marrying Sir George 
More s daughter witliout her father's Jtnowledge; Sir Robert KiUigrow, for spes^inK to Sir Thomas 
IKerbury, an he came from visiting Sir Walter Uaieigh; the CoimiCiW of Dorset, for pressing into tho 
Privy Chamber, aii»l imiKirtuniiig James I,, “contrary to comrooudmeni and Luoius Carey, Viseouut 
!• alklaiid, lor ftcnduig a challenge. Curll’s Corinna (Mrs. Thomas) was a prisoner In the Floet for mime 
tunc Mrs. Loriieiys dM here in im ; and Parson Ford, iu 1731. Parson Keith, of Blay Fair, was here 
iVw Idoyd, ( hiirehin's friend. In 1764. Arthur Murphy, provoked by the saUresol 

Churchill and Lloyd, describes them en among the poor hacks 

** (in Ludgate-hill who bloody Riorders writer 
* • Or pass in Fleet-street sutqiOTksa the nlghi.** 

Howcl’* Leti^t, drMdy nu»itlnn«l. haTO Had a paralM In our tlm in BUIi«Td Oifttw’* Tt*-t 
P.IIMT* •• a weekly epiMle on pahlic matters,” inscribed to TbomaaThor^l.Sm, oT-FtklirBan. York- 
sliiri> whofio ii^jithrr hasi o* tmprtsoiiipd her^ he was Bborated by 

_ has been eiwM aA in memory 

. Roweroflolso wrote a vnliine of JMsM Po^Mrs. 


TLEET SIVEE AND FLEET DITOM. 

email, rapid stream Fleets which hoe given name to the Prioon and Street, and 
-A the portion of tho City Wall ditcli from Holbom to the TlBmuBS, baa ita origin in 
a nursery -ground on the eastern ridge of Hampstead Hill. Hero it beconkea a eewur, 
after which it issuee from tho side of a bank below Well Walk; and then flows down a 
stnali valley of gardens and orchards to near the reservoir of the Hampstead water-beads, 
to feed ahich the springsof the Fleet were collected in 1689, and wore Altorwafda Ifsu wd 






Diram ui 

out }>y ' From Humpfffcead tho Fleet may b(|^traoe£ to tho opper 

port of BoatWl ^Scitm, after whieb it ie diverted from its original oonrte ibr the sew€»N 
age of Oamdeia iWo ; but its auoknt ehannel may be trac^ at the back of the Castle 
Tavern, X^tbdi next in th(. King’s-read, near St. Pancras Workhoose; atiit 

about 1826, the Fleet was eonspicuous all along the Bagnigge-wells-road, but is now 
eoveredo^erw ’ Its Ihitber eoit^ the walls the House of Conrectioii, in 

Cold-bath*fieids, thenee to the workhouse , in Coppice*row, under Kyre-strect (for- 
merly Hoddegr-ih-tbe-Hole), having h&e been formerly joined by the River of the 
ftfiped tqr other wells; and thus to the bottom of 

Holbc^ Here it received the waters of the Old Bourne, which rose near Middle-row, 
and the channel of which forms the sewer of Holbom Hill to this day. Thence the 
united streams flowed beneath what Is now called Farringdon-street into the Thames. 

Stow mentions '*tbat a Parliament beliig holdcn at Carlisle in the year 1307, the 
86 Edward L, Henry Lacy Earle of Lineolne complained, that whereas (in times past) 
tiie coarse of water, running at London under Old -borne Bridge, and FIeefBndgt»,into 
the Thames, had beene of such bredth and depth that ten or twelve ships. Navies at 
once, with Merchandises, were wont to come to the aforesaid bridge of Fleet, and some 
of them unto Old-borne Bridge,” &c- An anchor has been discovered as high as the 
present Bagnigge-wells-roa^; and even, it is said, the remains of a ship, in the bed of 
this ancient river, near Camden Town. Tlie upper supply of wat^r being diverted, the 
ditdi became stagnant, and into it were thrown all sorts of oflal, dogs and cats, and 
ineasled hogs, which Ben Jonson has mimitely desc*ribed i it became also a kind of 
cloaca maxitna, impassable witb boats ; in 1652 it was ordered to be cleansed, bu^. tlic 
nuisance was scarcely abated. ^ 

The Fleet was anciently crossed by four bridges withiii the boundary of the Cit}' ; 
the first of these, Holborn Bridge, w'as covered up in 1B02, but the arch and part of 
the parapet were discovered during the repair of the ditch, in 

In the bed of the Fleet many Roman and Saxon coins have been discovered. In 1670 varions Romnn 
ntonsiU were found between Holborn and Fleet Bridge; lK.‘sidcfl Hainan coins, inclndimr ^ilvcr rio;r- 
monej. At Holbom Bridge were dug up twobraaten larr», about four inches Ionpr»-- Bacchus and iVrc.s ; 
also arrow-heads, eealee, and seals, with the proprietors' names upon them in Saxon characters ; spur- 
rowels, keys, and daggers ; medals, crosses, crucifixes, Ac. 

Tlio second wm Fleet-lane Bridge, near the Prison, Fleet Bri<lge, the third, con- 
nected Fleet-street \vith Ludgute-hill : it w'as destroyed iu the Great Fire of 1666 ; 
and in its place, another, the breadth of the street (Strype), was erected, ornamented 
with pine-iipples and the City arms; it was finally removeil in 1765. The fourth 
bridge crossed the Fleet opposite Bridewell, formerly the site of a tower, supposed to 
have appertained to the Saxon kings of England. 

After the Great Fire, the Fleet, or Town Ditch, between Holbom and the Thames, 
was cleansed and deepened by tho Corporation, so that bsirges a-^cended to Holborn 
Bridge, as formerly : wharfe and }aiiiUng ;diiccs were construett^ ; and Sencoal aiul 
Newcastle lanes, and large inn-yards, remaining to this day, attest the barge tnidic. 
SeacOHl-lane is mentioned under that name (Secol lane,) as early ns 1253; w here, 
doubtless, the coal was brought in barges up the Fleet river, and stored for dotnesfre 
purposes. This New Canal,” as it was called, cost 27,777/., but proveil unprf»lit.ib!e: 
it became choked with Thames mud, and again rela])sed into a coiumon sower. Gay 
ttngs of its ^muddy current ; and Pope points * 

*• To where Fleet-ditch, with disembofmlng streams 
. keUs the large tribute ot dead to rbamc!«. 

The king of dykes f than whuni no ^>luicc of mud 

With deeper sable blots the sliver flood .*’ — U Aa i>i(ficicui, ho<M It* 

Swiailm W««b in its delicitt, in his CiVy Skoirer : — 

••New from all ports the swelling kcnucls flow, 

And hCAT their trophies with them as they go; 

FlUh of all hues aud odours seem to tell 

What street they sail’d from by their sight and smell. 

They, as etieh torrent drives its rapid force, 

' F^rCMSi Smithfield to St. ’Pulchre's shape their course 
And in huge oonfluenee joined at Suuwbill ridge. 

Fall from the Conduit prone to Holbtvrn Bridge : 

8weeptnnfrom butchers’ stidls, dung, guts, and blood. 

Brown’d puppies, stinking sprats, all drench'd in mud. 

Bead oat% and turnip-tops, oomo iumbliug down the tUtod.** 
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Fleet Ditch is engraved ss the frontispiece to Wsrburton's vol.^ v. (2’Ae 

DuneiadJ) The ditch grew to be so pestilential a nuisance*^ its dime smothering many 
persons who fell Into it» that the space between Uolboni Hridjjlie and Fleet*street was 
4 prehed over, and Stocks Market removed here> dwwiged to Fled» IfaAet* and opened 
Ibr the sale of meat, fidi, and vegetables, S<^ SO, 17S7 ; and npoh jshe site Stdeka 
Market was built the Mansion Hdoee* The 

of which Pennaiit describes as muddy and genulim dIteV* i^illHied open nnW 

1765, at the building of Blackflriars Bri%e ; tlhe foul ^trem ^ 

and entered the Thames on the west side of bridg^e, to be ^i^^ed 

into the river by a culvert ; the vaulting at tbia fo. li feet and 

18 feet wide, Sr.MrJEBS*) ^ 

Since 18tl» Fleet Ditch, parallel with Fteld^lime, has been covered over ; but it might 
be traced in the alleys at the back of Cow-4ntw% whence it <^tlnued Ope^ to Ray^etr^t, 
Clerkenwell ; while Brookhill and TuminiU streets kept in mesmory the brook which 
ran here into the Fleet, and tlie mil! belonging tothoK^ghts of St« Johnof Jerusaleiii» 
which was turned by its waters. 

lu 1829 was eouipleted a new market between the north end of Farringdon*street 
and Shoe-Line; whither, on Nov. 20, was removed Fleet Market, the premises of 
which were then taken down. At the south end of Fgrringdon-streot is a granite 
olK;lii«k, erected in 1839 to the memory of Alderman Waithman, who eortimenetd busi- 
ness as a liiiendrapcr cl<^ to this s|it>t in 1786 ; was Lord Mayor in 1823-2-t, and was 
returned six time'* to Parliament for the City of London. Opixjsite Waithman^s obelisk 
is li monument which bears the name of a much loss worthy cithsen, John Wilkes, 
and the vear of his mayoralty 1775. 

In IsSo. the valley of the Fleet, from Coppice-row to Farringdon-streot, was clearer! 
of many old and decaying dwellings, iimny of a date anterior to the Fire of Loiuloii. 
From Cop[iice-row a hue view of Ptturs Cathedral was opened by the removal of 
these buildings. 

In makirn^ thd exeavatian for the great sewer which now conveys (Vom view the Fleet tHkli, at s 
depth oi‘aiK>ut i;3 t'eot bt-Jow the surface m Uay-street, uear the corner of Little 8allVoii-hilU the work- 
men came the pavonient of an old street, uimsisimg of very large bh>4‘ks of ragstone of Irrognlar 
shafic. An ('xaroinatton <d the paving-stones nhowc?*! that the street had been well used t they arc worn 
quite smuotii by the footMteps and trtuhe of a pant generation, llelow the old Mtrt>ct was foiinii another 

g hase of tdd Ltmdtm, rinokly cuvcrtnl with sUine were piles of oak, hani and black, which had seeni- 

igl) lieen i>«;rtit)n» uf a nun-dam. A lew tee'i Ixitow were very old wooden water-pipes, nothing but the « 
n>Uki:U trunks of trt'es. The c*»up«o of time and tluj weight of matter above the old {Mivement had prewMul 
the irravel, e!ay, uTMiiite, portions of tiles, Ac , into a hard and almivst solid mass, and it was eurlous 
olMnerve that near the old surhicc were great numbers ot pins. Whither have the pins ^ne f Is a qtU'ry 
which boA puzzb'd many. The now hard wuercte, stucK with these useful artidos, lumost like ti ]uu- 
c-tishioii, is a partial reply to the query. The <3 feet of newer det>oHit would seem to have a<‘ontiiul<itcd 
in two or three centuruH : it is not uolikely that a portion of the rubbish hrom the City after the Greal 
lire was shot here.— /As J)Mldcr. ^ 


FLEET-8TMEET. 


TV’AMED from the river Fleet, and extendiug from the junction of Parringdon- 
•1 ' ntreet and New Bridge-street, ia one of the most ancient and Celebratod thorough- 
fares in London. For many centuries it has been noted for its exhllnttoua and proces- 
sions ; its printers, stationers, and l>ooksenerB ; its early cofiee-bousea and taverns, aiul 
banking-houses. It has loading from it thirty-four streets, lanes, and courts. 

Fleet-fitreot was noted for its signs : the counting of thsin, ** from Temple Bar to the thiihest con- 
duit in ^eapHide," Ac., Is quoted as a remarkable inetance of Fuller's memory. (Z^s, Ac., p. 76, ed. 
1662.) The «>/iiiging of one of these broad signs, in a high wind, and the weight of uon on which it 
acted, sometimes brought the wall down ; and one front-fall of this kind in Flest-siveet mslvhsd several 
persons, and killed* two young ladies, a cobler, and the King^sjeweller."— Bmtfsr, by B. Southey, 
one Vfd. edit. p. 237. 

Before the Great Fire, and long after. Fleet-street was badly paved $ the houses, 
mostly of timber, overhung in all imaginable positions ; and the shops were rude sbeds 
with a penthouse, bimeath wliich the tradesmen unceasingly called ^ What d^ye lack, 
gentles? What d*ye lack It was then but a suburb, Tem^e-bar was m^nally 

* Chamberlaync (1727), however, mentions it as "a mighty ohsrgsstds Slid hssiitifkil work: ths 

curious stone bridges over it; the many huge vaults on each sliie thsfcoi^ to tresiuss up KsWosgtlf coals 
fur the use of the poor.*' 
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E wooden gateliouae across the road to divide the City from VV'estminster ; and often in 
Fleet-street might be seen men playing at football "" 

The street was eneanabered with posts* apon whiidi the performances at the theatres were annonneedf 
hence pOHtihg^biUiir Tajldr^ the water*poet relates that Master the player, ridinf^: up lf'leei>strci;fc 
at a great pace* a gflnthmMai oaUed him* and a^ked him what play was to be played that day ? He bein ^ 
angry to be stmdEn jsp IHvoIchis a damattd, aiiiswered that ha might sea what play was to be played on 
every post* ory merey^ sMd thegik^lamanr took you to a peng* yoa rode so fiist.*’ 

Fleetniiih^ 0eWWity in the adjoining lanes and oonrts, 

giMtly ^6 3iewiq[Map^ of Umt half centnry. The Great Fire stopped 

three honeeii eaatwim of within a few doors of the Inner Temple* 

gate» nedrljr^v^^ 

Ifo. 103 (now SYeiee was formerly the shop of Alderman Waitliman, 

whither ho swmoved:i&om the sooth end of fleet-market. At No. 106, the sign of the 
Red lifODt Haydbamll 3Y«snuff was first made and sold by John Hardliam* oliw 
Gatric&’a ^nuipberer:^^ In 1824^ Nov. 14* several old houses on tho south side of the 
street were destroyed by fire^ besides that in which Milton had lodged, iis St. Bride’s 
Clibrchyard. Subsequently was opened the present architectural avenue to St. Bride’s 
Church, designed by J. B. Papworth: cost, 10,000/. At the east corner. No. 86* was 
published by D. Bo^e, in 1855, the first edition of the CuriosUies of London, of which 
3000 copies were sold. 

In JBridedane is the ancient St. Bride’s Well, over which is a pump; and ^ here is 
Cogers’ Hall, a tavern, whore tho Cogers met from 1756. Curran made his lir>fc 
oratorical efibrt among the Cogers; Daniel O’Connell was a member; as was also 
Judge Kecgh. 

In leading to Holborn-hill, was a notorious cockpit in Pepys’s time. At tho 

north end, from 1378 to 1647, was the town-house of the Bishop of Bangor; an I a 
part of the garden, with lime-trees and a rookery, existed in 17511; the mansion 
was taken down in 1828. Shoe-lane is associate*! with tour poets: in the burial - 
gmund of St. Andrew’s Workhouse, now coveml by Furringdon ^lirket, was buried 
Chatterton; in St. Andrew’s Churchyard lies Henry Neele ; in Giinp«)wdor-alley, in 
1658, dietl in abject j)Overty, Richard Lovelace, the cavalier ]X)et, the most amiahlo 
mid beautiful person that eyes ever beheld in 1719, in a wretched lodging-house off 
Shoo-lane, died Richard Boyce. In GunpowMler- alley, too, lived Kvans, the astrologer, 
the friend and instructor of Lilly, the “ Sidrophel” of JIudibras. 

• Opposite Shoe-lane was the famous Fleet-street Conduit. {Ste p. 288.) At No. 134; 
the Globe tavern, firequented by Goldsmith, and Mackliii the 'actor, was held the Rohiu 
Hood Club. Salisbury -court, neiirly facing, vvas once the inn of the bishops of Salis- 
bury ; then of the Sackvilles, and was called Sackville House and Dorset IIi>use ; whence 
Dorset-street. After the Great Fire, Wren built for Davenant “ the Duke’s Theatre,” 
o^Hiued 1671, where Betterton played : it had a picturesque front U) tho Thames; upt>n 
iU site are the City Gas-works. Salisbury or Dorset- ck>urt Imd also its play-house, 
originally the granary of Salivary House; it was pulled alxait by sectarian st)idiers in 
1619, rebuilt in 1660, but destroyed in the Great Fire. The court was a stH?ne of the Mng- 
houso Riots of 171t?, and here wad a noted Mug-house. In Salisbury -court (uow square) 
Htchardson wrote his Pamela, and printed his own novels ; his printing-office being at 
the lop of tho court, now No. 76, Fleet-street : Goldsmith was once Richardson s 
** reader and here was printetl MaRhind’s London, folio, 1 739. Richtr.'dscu u jis 
visited here by Hogarth, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Young; Seeker, Archl)ishop of Caiiterbury ; 
and Mrs* Barbauld, when a playful child. Hero was also the printing-office of Gillctt, 
twice destroyed, in 1805 and 1810, by fire ; the premises wore rebuilt; and here, iu 
181 -!• were boriit 10^000 copies of the Meraoif of the notorious Mary Aii;*e Clarke, upon 
c^ulditlon ^ her debts being paid, and an annuity of 400/. grunted her : the burning 
occupied three entire days. 

Watet-lane (now W%Uefriare-9irec€) leads to Wliitefriars, named from a convent of 
white-robed Carmelites, and called Alsatia from 1608 to 1696 (see Scott’s Fortunes of 
Niget^ i eitending fi?0m Ftot-street to tbe Thames, and frtnn the western side of 
Water-lane to tlie Temple : it was a privileged sanctuary, abolisheil iu 1697 ; a nou)rious 

* Geom Fstty,^ llsberdssher, hi Fleet-street., carried twenty Bldllinfre to Lovelace every Mondiij 
moralng, from Matty* and Cliarles Cotton, K«q., for Tiionth», imtll ihc poet’s death. 
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retreat fer cheatiaff ereditors^ had its Xioiefain^ md %tid mfuajr a Clieetty» 

Shamwell^ Hackum, and S<»penIL (Sett Shfidlif^U*||. ^ AUaiia,) At the 

Harroir> in Water-lMe» lived Fllby« G^oldamlih^i jUul^» Ko« ^ JPteet-atreet* tntioh 
altered* is the Bo)t*in-Tun Inn, mentioned in a, ^nt to lAe WWt# Friars in 
^'iia Hosjntinm vocalum Ze JBolieHion the ti^gn is an arrow* or hoUp partly in a tniu 
in Wliitefriars-street, adjoining* is the Black Lion» a small inn-yard* with tba exterifsr 
wooden gallery in part remaining* 

At the east comer of Peierborouffh^eouri wee one of the earliest shops fbr the 
Instantaneona Light apparatus, ** Hertner*a Enpyrion** (phosphoroa and oaytnnriate 
matches, to bo dipped in sulphuric aeid and asl^tos)* the cokly predecessor of the 
Lucifer-niatch. Nearly opposite were the works of Jacob Perkins^ the engineer of the 
stenm-gun, exhibited at the Adelaide Gallery, Strand; and wbldi the Duke ef Wel- 
lington truly foretold would never be advantsgeot»ly employed in warfare. About 
midway on the north side lived Thomas Hardy, the bootmaker* who was tried with 
Horne To^jke, in 1794, for treason ; ho was also one of the three who couAaenced tlm 
London Corres(>onding Society, and its secretary : he died in his 82nd year* and is 
buried in Bunhill-fields beneath a semLpolitical monument. 

On the north aide is PoU-ctmrt, where, at Na 8* Dr. Johnson lived from 1776 till 
his de>ith in 1784 ; while here, Johnson nnsoccessihUy applied (in 1776) to the Bail 
of Hertford, requesting apartments in Hampton Chart Palace. Johnson^s house was 
enbsi'qiiently Benaley^s printing-office* and was burnt June 26, 1819. The Jahnsov^s 
Mead tavern was not couteinp(»rary with the Doctor* (See Nbiet amd Qaerfrr* No. 
123.) At No. 4, Ferguson, the astronomer* ffied Nuv. 1776. In the court* Cobbett 
wTfote, printed, and published his Political Pegisiet^ and sold Indian com. The 
RegUtjt was sulisequently^. published at No. 83* Fleet.8treet* where fras exhibited a 
large iron Qridirony which Cobbett bad made fc^ his political sign. No. 3* Bolt-oonrt, 
was b(>qncathed to tlie Medical Society of London by Dr. Lettsom f over the door Is 
an emblematic biis-rclief. The Society removed* in 1851* to W* Oeorge-strect* 
Hanover-sqiiurc. 

IFine-office-court : Goldsmith lodged here in 1701* when Johnson first vSsfted him ; 
CfoUlHuiith then wrote for the Public Ledger new'spaper* and began the I'lcar oj 
Wakefield. Here is an old chop-house* the Cheehire Cheeee^ long noted for punch. 

Johnson* 9 -court : at No. 7, Samoel Johnson lived 1765 to 1776 ; the John Puli 
newspafier was commenced here, at No. 1 * in 1820* with 'flicodore Hook as eilitor. 
Northward is Oough-equare, where, at No. 17* Johnson compiled the greater portion 
of his Dictionary, 1748 to 1758. 

Serjeant9 7////, on iiio «>outii ^ide of Fleet-stn^t, was formerly an ion of court; the 
handsome oflioes were dcMigned by Adam. No. 50, Fleet-street, the Norwich Union 
Insurance Office, was rebuilt in 1839. 

(?itA> R-cotrRT. (iSve p. 296.) 

Red, Lion conrt : printing-offices of John Nicln^ {OenUeman*e Magazine), burnt 
Feb. 8, 1808; of Messrs. Vulpy {Claseice)^ where Pmnek wsa next printed; and of 
Uichard Taylor, F.R.S. {PkiiosopUeal Magazine), 

Hare-court (originally liain-allcy)* opp<aute Wtter-hine^ was noted fbr its public- 
houses and cook-shops* often mentioned in 17th century playsi it was a sanctuary 
until 1697. 

No. 17, Fleet-street* is an interesting specimen of oldeii street-ardiiieeiuro ; abwo 
the gateway to the Inner Temple* of {dain Jacobean derign* with a seniidfCttlar arch* 
and the IVgasus in the spandrils. It was built in 1609* and was not as inscribed* 

** Formerly the Pidaoe of Henry VIIL and Cnrdioat WolSey/' “ . 

One of the CurwUUe of Fleet-street was Mrs. Salmon's Movltg Waxiiwriif*ar46^bf aaibl.fihed it 
the Golden Salmon, St. Martin’ii, near Alderagote (Harl. MS. SSSt ; Srlt. wmdd havs bam 

ridiculous for the insenioue Mrs. Salmon to hare tired at the sign or thc.Troat/7 (Tim J^eeMev* No. SS.) 
Thence the Waxwork was removed to No. 199. Fleet-street, site f»f Mssm. PrSMiS At 

the death o( Mrs Salmon, aged 90, the eoltection was parefiased hr Ur, Claris, s sariisca (Oimr of Sir 
Charles Mansfield Clarke, M .Dj, as afi inrestmeat fbr hie wUh. Mrs, CIsiks .mtlaiM IhS. Afchibitloa 
as Mrs. Saimoii'^at No. 199, until 179S, when it was removed to Vo, 17, nearly omMMitib St 6ie rasl 
comer of Inner Templc-lnne ; and here shown, with a figure of Anae SlgM so emichesb at the door, 
anrti Mrs. Clarke's death in IHIX. The oolleciioiiu much reduerd, was Chen sold Air fiOI.. and sutsequcntly 
shown at the west corner of Water-lane. Mrs. Salmon, with more pn*lNihilify,a*rlad th# above lioiuw 
**OBce the Palace of lieory FiiiMW of Wake, son of Ming Jainte I. but tlribi reaj&w la Ml SNattoiicd 
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Tlie old Fleet-street taverns and ooffee-bouses im ntofl^ asp tlp«m tlie site 

of ChUd*^-pIaee w&s tb© DevUTbvem, sign St* I>®ai8tan:irt^ PerfFs : her«^ 
in ibe Apollo chamber^ over the door^ were hisoribed the verses by JFoeMb coBamenoingf 

** Weloome, sH who lea4 or Sallew, 

To tlie oraale of Apillo<^ 

Here Ben Jonson and his sons used to male© their Hberal meetings ; the roles of Ben^s 
Club in gold letters over the ehlniney. (IVsffer* No. 79.) Hiese are preserved in the 
premises, at the hack of Child's bank. No. 1> with a teM*ootta bust of Apollo : the 
eonteinporary landlord was Sim Wadlow, •^the king of skinkers.'^ (Jbnsoa.) The 
chib-rooin, fitted with a music-gaUery, was afterwards used for balls and entertain- 
ments; and the house continued to be the resort of the wite of the hist century: ** I 
dined to-day" (Oct. 13, 1710) wdth Dr. Qarth and Mr. Addison, at the Devil Tavern, 
near Temple-l>ar ; and (»arth treated/' (Swift's Journal to Stella^ Here Dr. Johiwm 
presiilcil at a 8nj>^)er celebrating the publication of Mrs. Lennox's first boo^> when the 
whole night was spent in festivity. The tavern was taken down in 1788 ; opposite is 
A polIo-court ; aiul next door e ist, is the Cock Tavern, with an old carved and gilt sitrn- 
bird. {See Tavekns.) The Horn Tavern, now Anderttm's Hotel, No. 184, was fatuous 
ill lfi04. {See Coffek-housks : Dick’s, Rainbow, and Pcele's, pp. 26-l> 267, 268.) 

No. 39 was ** the Mitre, in Fleet- street," the tavern so often referi*ed to in Bosweirs 
Life of Johnson : the Mitre, in Mitre-court, was of mul^b later date. At the Mitre, 
in Fleet-street, in 1640, Lilly met old Will Poole, tho astrologer, then living in 
ILim alley. 1'he Royal So<!iety Club dined at the Mitre from to 1750; and the 
Stviety of Antiquaries met here for some time: the house had its token. This was 
Di*.* Johnson’s favourite supper-house, the parties including Ooklsniith, Percy, Hawke^- 
worth,Mnd Boswell. Cliawoberlaln Clark, w1m> died in 1831, aged 93, was the last 
surviving of Johnson's Mitre friemls. It was a favourite house with Lord Stowell. 
The premises bt»cjiine Macklin’s Poets' Gallery in 3788; and lastly Saunders's Auction- 
rooms : they wore taken down to enlarge the site for Hoare's new Banking-house. 

In the bay-windowe<l house, Nos. 181 ami 185, lived Dniyton, the |)oet« At No. 
186, was coniineneed, Nov. 3, 1819, Notes and Queries. Went of St* Dunstan's is the 
Law Life Assurance Office, of Jacol>ean street-architecture, built by Shaw in IHJl-: 
next is the passage to i'lifford's Inn, Chaucer, adieu a student of the Inner Tcfinp’e, 
fiue^l 2s. by the Society for beating a Franciscan fViar in Flec»t-street ; so htati*s 
SjH'ght, the illustrator of the poet. Cowley was bom near Cli*iiice»*y-lano ; his fatluir 
%VM< an engT*i>siser, not a grocer, as long stat^l. Isaac Walton lived two doors west of 
Chancery -lane, whither, in 1632, he removctl. (/6^eeCirAyCF.icY-t.AKK, p. 82.) At No, 197 
was Rackstrow'’g Anatomii*al Mu'<eom, and collection of natural and artificial curiohi- 
ties, natural magic, Ac., exhibite<l from 1736 to 1798. Bell-yard and Fetter-lane were 
out e noted for fishing-tackle shops. 

Shire-lane (now Low'er S<s-le’s-place), hard by Tcmple-bar, named from its dividing 
tin? Cit^ from the Shire, was onA a place of note. Here was bom Sir Charles Setllov, 
the pf>et, and w itty contetiqiorary of Rochester ; hero liveil Ellas Ashxnolo, by turns 
astrologer, alchemist and antiquary', who called ** father" one Backhouas^ ati adept, in 
Fleet-street, over against St. Diinstan's Church. 

In 955H, Ashniolo left the aHtroloirer* and alchsTrlstii; In 16©0. he was Called to the bar In Middle* 
Temple iluj^ ; atul on .Ian ]d79, hv a fire in his chmntiers in tne Mfchile i ample* he lo»t most of.iiis 
library. ;( cabinet of OcMio coins, bentdes, seals, charters, Ac., and a carious oolleetlon of engrave J 
portraitit. ^ 

At the upper end of Sliire-lane lived Isaac Bickerstaif, the Tatter^ who IimI the 
deputation of “ Twaddlers" dow'n the lane, across Fleet-street, to Dick's CofiPc^-bouse. 
At the IVumpfet (afiorwards tho Duke's Head) public-house, in Bbire-lutie, tho Taller 
met IiIh club ; and in the hino lived Christopher Kat, at whose house originated the 
Kit-Kat Club. {See pp. 250, 251.) 

Ftcet-strect was the scene of the annual grand hnmtnff of the (an Kevemher IT) in the 
of Charlos II.; the torch ijght procGMsion beginning at Sfoorfteidiu a»e ending at iTe^sirect, 
where the effigy of the I'ope was burnt, opposite Middle Temple-gate. Jusse satumaHa were kept op 
unlit alter the expnl^ioii of .lames lb; when the antl-popIsh murximefy was transferred to Mov. A 
ifir#eTKMri.B and taupLa t aa.) 

Towards the west end of Fleet-street have been erected several buildings of highly 
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tirnamental elimet«r i Mi nt of iTbftiieory^lEne and Flo^**8treet« handsome 

Italian j .the Ct^wn InamciiiM^ OfBc^ Venetian, of marble, granite, and coloured 
•tone; Ko. 21, of tlie ihd]adia]| aehooli No. 29, of Portland atone, granite, 

marble, Ae* 

Among the Fleet^abeet boolcaaOera of our time^ William Hone must be mentioned : 
he commenced badness at No. 66, about the year 1812; where be published a 
pamphlet in vindication of the ill-Ihted Eliza Penning, who ia now believed to have been 
goiltlesB of the crime fbr which ahe auifered t the mystery hag been thug cleared up by 
one of Fenning’s fiimily attesting that a nephew of Mr. Turner, in Chancery lane, 
when upon bis death-bed, in Chelmsford, disclosed that, ** many years since, irritated 
with bis nude and aunt, with whom he resided, for not supplying him with money, bo 
availed himself of the aWnee for a few minutes of the servant-maid from the kitchen, 
stepped into it and deposited a quantity of powdered arsenic on some dough he found 
mix^ in a psm. Eliza Penning, he added, was wholly ignorant of these facts/’ 

JPOa or LONDOK. 


T his phenomenon Is caused by the millions of blazing coaUdres in the metropolis 
contributing a vast quantity of fuliginous matter, which, mingling with the 
vapour, partly arising from ii^perfect drainage, produces that foggy darkness which 
Londoners not inaptly term "awful.” Sometimes it is of a bottle-green colour; but 
if the barometer it will either totally disap|)car or change into a white mist. At 
other times it is of pea-soup yellow ; in the mi^t of which the street gas-lights appear 
like the pin-head lamps of old. The latter is the genuine November London Fog. ^ 


First St the dawn of liDgeiing day. 

It riseg of an ariiy grey; 

Then deepening with a sordid stsla 
* Of yellow, like a lion’s mane. 

Vapour importunate and dense. 

It wars at once with every sense. 

The ears escajM not. All around 
Bettirns a dull, unwonted sound. 

Loath to stand still, afhiid to stir, 

Tlie chilled aud pazaied passenger, 

Ofl blundering fimm the pavement, ftils 
To feel his way along the rails ; 

Or at the crossings, in the roll 
Of every carriage dreads the mIo. 

’ Scarce an eclipse with pall so aun 
Blots from the ftiee of heaven the son. 
But soon a thicker, darker cloak 
Wraps all the town, behold, in smoke, 
Wliich steam-eompelling trade disgorges 
From all her foruaoes and forges 
In pitchy clouds too dense to rise, 
l>eHcends r^eeted A^om the skies; 

Till straggling day, eatinguished qulte^ 
At noon ^ves place to candle-light. 


Oh, Chemistrv, attractive maid. 

Descend, in pity, to our aid : 

Come with tny sll-pcrvading gases. 

Thy crucibles, retorts, an<l glasses. 

Thy fearful energies and wonders. 

Thy dazzling lights and mimic thunders | 
Lcl Carbon in thy train be seen. 

Dark Azote and fair Oxygen, 

And Wollaston and Davy guide 
The car that bears them at thy side^ 

If any power can, any how. 

Abate these nuisances, ’tis thou ; 

And sec to aid thcc in the blow, 

The bill of JUichael Angelo, 

O join (success a thing of course is) 

Thy heavenly to his mortal forces ; 

Moke all chimneys chew the cud 
Like hungry cows, as chimneys should ! 
And since ’tis only smoke wo draw 
Within our. lun^ra at common law. 

Into their thirsty tubes l)e sent 
Fresh air, by act of parliament.*' 

Henry LuttreU 


The Fogf toOf sensibly affects the organs of respiration : hence a Scotch physician has 
asked, " If a person require half a gallon of pure air per minute, how many gallons of 
this foul atmosphere must be, as it were, filtered by his lungs in the course of a day ? 

Sometimes the Fog is caused by a veiy qrdinary accident, — a change of wind, thus 
accounted for : the west wind carries the smoke of the to\vit eastward in a long train, 
extending twenty or thirty miles, as may be seen on a clear day from an eminence five 
or six miles from the town,*-*say^ fkom Harrow-on*the-Hill. In this case, suppose the 
wind to change i^denly to the east^ the great body of smoke will be brought back in 
an aoc.Amolated mass; and as this repasses the town, augmented by the clouds of smoke 
from every fire lliertin, it causes the murky darkness. 

By aeourate observation of the height of the Fog, relatively with the higher edifices 
whose elevation is known, it has been ascertained that the Fogs of London never rise 


more than flrom 200 to 240 feet above the same level. Hence the air of the more 


elevated environs of the metropolis is celebrated for its ptire and invigorating qualities, 
being placed above Ube frigs of the plain, and removed frt>m smoky and contaminateci 
atmosphere. 7^ height of the Norwood hills, for example is 390 feet above the sen* 
level at low watery and thus ei^ys pre-eminent salubrity. 


A 
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Wiuttte often cmOisd Foff, wbieb darken* the netroiidUi in wtnUr. i*, in renHtjr, the «rook»^i^i^ 
of whicbJoo much inereiwed in vwj eoW waoUimr* Topw^ni tHin a COrrQf»|Km^&tof Jlio 

Ttm49 rcoommends thi* aimpJe idan ^--Before jrcm tlmw on ooal*, poll all the Uro to Jfipotitof w 

S ato towards the bars, flU op the cavitj at the bi^ with the ciders or ashes* whieh will beIRnmd 
e grate, and then throw on the eoals. The gas evoleed In the process of rosertnir toe opals wiU tbw 
^ be abi^rbed by Clie dnders — will render them* In anJneressed degree, oombastlDla. The smoke will 
thus be burnt, and a fine glowtog, smokeless fire will be the cesntt* rule should be en l b roe d firani 
the kiteben upwards. 

FOBTIFIOAnOVa. 

T he deface of the Oty of London by tbe wall built by oor later Bonum colonists 
has been already described. {See CiTT Vfjasa AKJD OatS 81» p. 28S*) In later 
times, the metropolis had again to he ibrtilied. 

During the Civil Wars, in 1642, the Parliament ordered that trsncbes and ramparts 
should be made near the highways leading to tbe City, and in different parte about 
London and Westminster. These Fortifications consisted of a strong earthen rampart^ 
fianked vath bastions, redoubts, dc., surrounding tbe whole City and its liberties, in« 
eluding Southwark. In Tybum-road, in 164S, there were tbnm forte erected — vlk, a 
redoubt, with two flanks, near St. Gileses Pound ; a small fort at the east end of the 
road i and a large fort, with four half bulwarks, across tbe road opposite to Wardotir- 
street. From The JPeifect Dimmal of this period, we gather t^i many thousands of 
men, women, and sMi^rvants assisted in tbe works ; as did also a great company of the 
Common Council, and other chief men of the City ; and the Trained Bands, with S}mdes, 
shovels, and pickaxes; likewise feltmakersf, cappers, sboemaken^ and porters, to the 
number of many thousands, assisted in raising the defencses. 

^ Upon tbe site of Mount-street was tbe fort cdT "Olivei's Mount and on the grouiul 
now *bccupied by Hamilb^^n-ptace at Hyde*park-corner was a wge fort with four 
bastioiis. 

•• From ladles down to oystcr-wsfichea * 

Labour'd like pioneers in trenches/^ 

BuUer's Psrt if. eanto 2. 

The women, and eren the ladies of rank and fortune not only enooursiged tlM inen, but worked with 
their own hancis. Lad/ Middlesex, l4ady Foster, Lady Anas Walker, and Mrs. Punch, bare been 
particularly celebrated for their activity. — Dr. NaaVs JMew, 

There are in existence drawings of London Fortifications ascribed to Hollar, and 
Captain John Kyre of Oliver CromweWs own regimeoit, dated 1643 ; but they are not, 
by competent judges, regarded as genuine. The latter have been etched. 

Tlie Farlinmentary Fortifications of London are described in Maitland's JUstoiyf 
a Plan of the City and Suburbs, 1642 and 1643, was engraved by George Vortue, 
1738 ; and a sinstll Plan of the same works appeared in the OeetUmari^e Magazine, a 
few years afterwards. 

During the Inst Civil War, a Fortification was erected at the BriH Farm, near OKI 
81. Paneros Church, wher^ 120 years later, Somers Town waa built | a view of it is 
engrasredL— -iVbfss and Queries, No. 230* 

FOUNjyUN^ HOSPITAL (THF), 

I N Guilford-street, was established by Royal Charter, granted in 1739 to Thomas 
Coram (master of a trading vessel), tbe reception, maintenance^ and edncation 

of exwQitcd and deserted young children," in a hospital erected "after the example of 
France, Holland, and other Christian' countries." This Shows that Coram.oontemplated 
the indiscriminate admission of all foundlings, as Is the ease in the aboi^ countries ; and 
such was the practice up to the oommencement of the present oeoititty* The Oovertiors 
first opened gt house in Hatton-gardcii, on March 25, 174(^1; and any person bringing 
K child, rang the bell at the inner door, and wafted to hear tf tikO infimt waa reiomeil 
from disease or at once received, no question whatever bsfi^ asked as to whom the 
child belonged, or whence it was brought ; and when the' ftdl numbm' of chiMren had 
been taken in, a notice of " The Hoftee UJhU** waa aAxed over the door i often there 
were 100 children offered, when only 20 could be admitted/ jAM etk^ttsd, and theu^ 
forth the women balloted for admisrion by drawing bdta out dfa tmg* 

The present Hospital waa built by Jacobsoni and the ddUbren, 609 ht mimber, were 
lemoved there in 174»5, when the expenses of the Wfte more than five 
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times the amount of the inoome. The Oovertiorn afterwards applied tb Parliament^ who 
voted them 10^0004,, and sanctioned the general admission of children, the establisU- 
ment of country hospitals, A basket was bong at the gate of the hospital in 

London, in whioh the children were dep:>sited, after ringing a bell to give notice to the ' 
officers in attendance,f On June 2nd, 1756, the first day, 117 children were thus 
received* Iii 1757 printed bills were posted In the streets apprising the public of their 
, privilege. Tbe consequences were lamentable $ prostitution was greatly increased by 
this easy means of disposing of illegitimate offspring; and from the want of means of 
rearing so many children, the greater number died ; of 14,934 children received in three 
years and ten months, 10,389 perished* At length, in 1760, this indiscriminate ad- 
mission was discontinued by Act of Parliament, the k^slature undertaking to support 
all tbe children who had been already received at its suggestion. Still, so late us 
1795 the practice of admitting children without inquiry, on payment of 100/,, had not 
become extinct ; but it was abolished in 1801* 

Hogarth, one of the earliest ** Governors and Guardians/* greatly assisted bis friend 
Captain Coram, whose fhll-length portrait he painted and presented to the Hospital, 
with other pictures* These were shown to the public, and became very attractive ; 
and out of this success grew the first Exhibition of the Royal Academy, in the Adelpiii, 
in the year 1760. The painters often met at the 'Hospital ; the exhibition of their 
pictures drew daily crowds of spectators, in their splendid equipages ; and a visit to 
the Foundling became the most fiishionable morning lounge of the reign of George 1 1. 
llie grounds in front of the Hospital were a favourite promenade; and brocaded 
silks, gold-headed canes, and laced three-cornered (Egham, Staines, and Windsor) hai^s 
formed a gay bevy in Lamb*s*Conduit-fields. 

The pictures represent the state of British art previously to the patronage of West 
by George III* In the collection is Hogarth’s March to Finchley, and Moses brought 
to Pharaoh*8 Daughter ; Dr* Mead, by Allan Ramsay ; Handel, by Knellor ; Lord 
Dartmouth, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; Views of the Foundling and St. George’s Hos- 
pitals, by Richard Wilson ; tbe Charter-House (Sutton’s Hospital), by Gainsborough ; 
Chelsea and Bethlem Hospitals, by Haytley; Christ’s Hospital, St. Thomas’s and 
Greenwtch Hospitals, by Wale ; a bas-relief by Rysbrack ; a bust of Haudel, by 
Roubiliac; and a presumed original portrait of Shakspeare. 

Tbe Cliapel has an altar-piece (Christ presenting a little Cluld), painted by West. 
At the suggestion of Handel, the inuucal seiwice bos been a source of great profit to 
the Hospital funds^ {See Chafxls, p. 210.) Dr. Burney nttemptc<l to found an 
** Academy of Music** on this basis, just as an Academy of Arts liad been raised ; but 
the project failed* Several blind children, who had been received into the Hospital 
during the indiscriminate admisrion, were trained as a choir. Mr, Grenville, the 
organist; Mr* Printer, Miss Thetford, and Jenny Freqjr, singers, were all blind 
fbundlings. « 

Coram is buried in the vaults* Here also rest several benefactors, including Lord 
Chief- Justice Tenterden, whose bust is at the eastern entrance to the chapel : some 
verses written hy his Lordship are sung at the Festival of tbe Governors. Upon the 
lodges are two cAiaracteristic bas-relief medallions, nicely executed* 

FrpmlTeO^lhsXiistltutleueMSdtobsshospitalforfbandUngs---- 

** A race unknown. 

At doors expo|f d, whom matrons call their own/’— Dfyrfew. 
nnfortmiatiely, ths iMroshasbem icvtaln^ hence great misapprehension in tlie public mind as to the 
present objects WaA purposes of Hm CSfaySrity. The present practice of admitting children requires that 
tliCT be hi^tlmatei, that modier have home a good character urovious to her irisrortunc; and 
tliat she he poor and tors no relations able or willing to maintain her child. There are other con- 
difioSii enlhrM the Go vsmori ; th^ benevolent oluect being, ** to hide the shame cf the mother, 

as well as to prsservs life of Hw ehUd,” and dismias her n^m tbe Hospital with the charge to 

♦ BraiMh estaMtehments were opened in the country r and at one of them (Ackworth, In Yorkshire) 
was made rioth, in •nils of whioh several of the artist-patrons appeared at the Festival of 1761. 
AnoOier braneli HospiM was at Aylesb^ ; of this John Wilkes (M .P. for that borough) was appointed 
Treasurer ; but whSn be left the kingdom in 17S4, his accounts were deficient. 

t An ac^ batdier In the north of Sngland, received into the Hospital, being desirous of ascertaio » 
Ing his origUi, all the Inibrmattou alfordM by the bo<Aa of tbe estabUshmeut was, that he was put inW 
llw basket itldie gats naked, 

A A 2 
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no more.** %»)m me eoreml idMiuml Mmm of ttoepjteL Si«rt|tf 

inrenohed a oammi te ilieQiarltj in 17 qIi itt4 8^ 
preaeiieTi. 

Xbm ere il pramt flOO ebildmi mpportod bj ftom fiBtaim foftRMgr to th» ■goof 
e flfteen ; the Ooeeniore hare not the pemfi^ of preeeeitv etwwe^ offer mr meoaer of other Mtm 
bUshmeiite. the olalin for adminloD dependtng erpon the^mcraB mlam of tito eeeeb The treneral heolfh 
of the cfaUdcen within the welte of the Hoepite] terementhly goodi IgdeedL thoboltdi^ ooooptoi ego 
of the heelthieBt eitee in LondesL At n wraetteaebto iM goto gm fNid oeh to domeatto aer?^ 

end the boya to tredea. 

Hie quelificalicm of a Gorenior k a donatioit of SOL vmffne of the Hbg{dM 
is principally derived from the tmptoved value of bbe LnmVfoCoiidait eatate (66 aeree)* 
Mrliieh the Govemora porchaeed aa a site for the Hospital^ io I741» for the attm of 
5500L» collected by benefoctioDg and legacfea j when the Charity bought the whole 
estate^ not because they required it^ but l^cauae the Earl of 8a)iteh^i ite owner* ^ould 
not sell any fractionid part of it. As liondon increase^ It appromfoed this property! 
and the ground is now mostly covered with squares and streets of housesb the (pround* 
rents pn^ucing an annual income equal to the purohase^money ! The Governors have 
likewise established a Benevolent Fund* for the rulief of aged and destitute persons who 
were inmates of the Hospital when infonts. (See JfiMioroada of the Toundiin^ Mob* 
piialy by John Brownlow, Secretary* third edition* 1865*) A sitone portnut-statne of 

Coram* Calder Marshall* sculptor* is placed upon the pier of the entrance^gates. 

• 

FOUNTAINS. 

L ondon had* until lately* in comparison with Continental dtie% but few decorative 
j'ountains* ot “ the nature that sprinkleth or spoiiteth water/* Early in the 
last century* however* the Fountains were more numerous. Hatton (170S) mentions 
111 Privy Garden* at Somerset House* Middle Temple* Ltneoln’s Inn* and KingVsquart** 

** the most publick ones/* The court-yards and gardens of mansions had aisio their 
founhvins : Montague House was celebrated for them. The courts of the Companit^* 
Hails and City-merchants* houses boasted of tlieir fountains^ but few of which roiuiun. 
The private garden of Drapers’ Hall had a basin* with a fountain and statue. 

Old Stjinerset House hail its geometrical water-garden and fountain. 

Whitehall had its fountains ; and Queen Eliaabetb had a cascade made to play In 
her gardens* which, when touched by a distant spring* sprinkled all who approached it. 

The King's (Soho) Square fountain had in the middle of the basiii a stone 8tattto*of 
Charles II. in armour* on a peilcstal enriched with crowns and foliage ; on the four 
sides of the base were as many figures* with inscripUons* oi the Thames* Severn, "I'ync^ 
and Huml)er rivers* spouting water. The statue of Cbs^les remaini^ but the basin has 
been filled up* and is now a flower-garden. 

St. James’s-square had ^In its centre* in 1780* a basin with a jet of water 16 feet 
high ^ the basin was filled frooi York-buildings^ was 6 or 7 feet deep* and 160 feet in 
diameter* and upon it was kept a pleasure-boat} the rite is Mw occupied by an eques- 
trian statue of William HI. 

The fountain was a popular ornament of our old tea-gardens t Bagnigge Wells had 
a curious specimen — half fountain* half grotto; and the foimtaisi lu^pe^ among the 
cool delights of Vanxliall Gardens to the T;.st. 

Kvhswgtan Gardens had a lofty sculptured fountain in Gie barin opporite the pidaoe j 
but here, and in the Parks* the jete*d^eau were* until lat^* tasteless and unornamental. 

In the middle of New-square* Luuxiln’s Inn* was a flut^ Corintbian cbluinn* and a 
dock with three dials near its vertex i and at each ai^le of the pedestal was a Cupid 
blovring wat^r through a short twisted sheU. In the Beocheiif Garden* Lincoln’s Inn* 
in the centre of a bMin* was the figure of a mermaid ririog out of ree^ with a loHy 
jot 01 water. 

The fountain in Fountain-court, Middle Temple, rises ftom a marble-bordered bastii* 
and in Hatton’s time was kept in so good order as alwava^to force its stream to a 
vast and almost incredible altitude. It is fenced with timW palisades^ couititutlng a 
fpiadrangk* wberdn grow several lofty treei^ and without are walks extending on every 
side of tho quadrangle* all paved with Furbedc* vmry pleasant and delightful.” The 
Uuihoi |iaIisodes have given way to Iron railing ; the jet was halMneby and threw the 
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water 10 feet Ibiglibt and dflbct nf Jta sound and a^kle through the trees was verj 
veftaihing* lOii A pCftm of pensiTe oeanty^ oomm^fitdng thus i— * 

• Beoie to grim soDMCt gladden t sraiuidtliSBitbsj oast 
The hopes of ths morrow^ the drssikis of the past 
Awajr in the disttfice is heard the Tist aotmd, 

Fknn the streets of the oitj that compass it round* 

Like the eriu> of ftmntaiiis or ooean's deep coll : 

Tet that IbiintBln's low singing is heard orer a]].” 

A more decorated design hae been substitated for the formal jet. 

In the ornamental garden a^olning the Bank (of England) Parlour is a stone bastOi 
with a jet of water 20 feet high ; already described at p« 30. 

The pair of fountains and basins in l^falgar square are tbe largest works of the 
kind in the melaropotlls. They were designed by Sir C« Barry* H.A.* and executed in 
Peterhead granite by H'Don^ and L^e» Aberdeen. Around each base are four 
dolphins’ heads and fins* supporting a large fiat vqse and a pedestal* with a smaller 
vase* in the centre of which is the Jet whence the water Is thrown up ; wdiile a fiat 
stream issues from each of the dolphins’ mouths. The water is supplied from two 
Artesian wells* one in Orange^treet* 300 feet deep* and the other in front of the 
National Gallery* 396 feet, connected at 170 feet depth by a tunnel to contain 70,000 
gallons of water; the wells and tunnel at rest holding about 122*000 gallons. The 
wells are worked* the jets of the fountains thrown* and the water otherwise supplied* 
by a large Cornish pumping steam-engine* and a small inverted direct-action engine : 
outlay 9000/. ; annual rent 500/. $ engineers, Easton and Amos* Southwark. The con- 
tract for spouting water is thirteen hours per day in summer* and in winter seven 
hours ; the height of tbe jets varies with the weather* ?rom 25 to 40 feet fi^m the 
ground ; supply* 500 gallons per minute ; to the Treasury* Admiralty* Houses of Par- 
liament* and other public offices* 100 gallons per minute. 

Such were the original works. In 1862 was added to each of the semicircular hays 
of the basins a group of jets* consisting of a centre and 16 surrounding it. Thus there 
arc 68 jets* throwing 300 gallons per minute* rising from the surface of the basins. 
Within each is an octagon* from each angle of which a jet throws the water 20 feet 
high into the up])er basin of the central fountain These 8 jets throw 200 gallons per 
minute* and their curve is about 30 feet in length. Here are again two inferior 
^uares surrounding the central group* and from each of the angles a jet is thrown out- 
wards* crossing those from the octagon* rising 20 feet* and curving about 17 feet : these 
throw together 200 gallons per minute. There are also 8 feather jets* which throw up 
200 gallons per minute* and form a display resembling the Prince of Wales’s Feathers. 
The whole may be played at once* in not less than 25 different continuations or 
changes. It has been the feshion to abuse tbe designs of these fountaini^ without 
making doe allowance for the cause — the insufficieni$y of the sum voted for their 
erection* and desirable decorative character. 

Hitherto* fountains had* in our time* been mostly ornamental* but they have of late 
been adapts fbr Drinking purposes* to promote temperance and sanitary benefits. 

The first Drinking-Coantain set up in the metropolis was that at St. Sepulchre’s* the 
parish in which, nearly three centuries ago^ Lamb* citizen and clothworker* and some- 
tilde gentleman of the chamber to Heniy VIIL* ** founded a fairo conduit and a 
standard* with a oodke* at Holbom-bridge* to convey thence the waste.” The con- 
duit itself was in the fields-*— now Lamb’s-Conduit-street. (See Conduits* p. 288.) 

Tb j Metropolitan Free Drinklng-Fountiuns Association has set up in various quarters* 
by means of a public subscription* fecjitains in localities where they are most required. 
As many Us 8000 persons have beeu known to drink at a single fountain in one day ; and 
mere than 30^000 have been estimated to drink daily in the summer at 140 fountains. 
Many of the contributions to ibis good work of the Association exhibit great liberality on 
the part of the donors* es well as an occasional tinge of eccentricity. Cattle-troughs 
and dog-troughs have been added to tbe fountains. Benevolent individuals have con- 
tributed to their own localities. Thus* we read of 60/. from a lady in Brompton* and 
100/* from a gentieinan in Hmlioo^ for the two fountaiuii just opened by the Society 
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ontside the Kenshi^on Museum^ and in the high rotad leading to BatterBea Park. A 
gentleman in Fil^hire oflTered to pay the oewt of a fbuntidn near the Kensington 
Potteries, where, by the way, water area always wanted; and a lady at St. JobnV 
wood sent to the S^ety a donation Ibr the new eattte-tfongh Just fixed in Finsbury* 
' square. One of the Keports of the Society states that a lady» who requested that 
her name should be kept secret, sent 1000/L tothe treasurer; and that an Indian Prince 
funiislied a similar sum to be expended upon a fountain in Hyde Park. Mrs. Rosetta 
Waddell, amongst other bequests, left 500/* for the erection of a fountain in Warwick* 
square, Newgate-street. JMr. Gurney, the founder of the Associa^on, contributed 
betwi^m 300/. and 400/. yearly towards the objects which it had in fiew. The Assoda* 
tion requires 1000/. a*year to keep one hundr^ fountains in repair. 

Some of these drinking-fountains, erected at the cost of private Individuals, are 
admirable works of art, as w^ell os acts of public spirit. Sir Morton Peto has erected 
on Islington-green a statue of Sir Hugh Myddelton, with two fonntains, and the New 
River Company supply the water gratis ; and the Company, in 1859, set up a fountain 
against tlVelr own wall. In the above year, the Association announced seventy sites, 
whemm they had erected fountains, or were under engagement to erect. 

The Government hare erected, veiy appropriately, drinkings fountains in the Parks. 
The largest and most important is plae^ In the gecmetrl^ garden in Hyde Pai k, 
letirly opposite Grosvenor-gate. This is a siniple and massive fountain, with a group 
of a boy and dolphin, in Carrara marble, 6 feet high, sculptured by Alexander Munro. 
It is placed on a block of red granite chisetled to represent a rock. The basin, of 
polished Sicilian marble, is nine feet in diameter, and is believed to be the largest basin 
of a single block of marble in England. This rests on a square plinth of Dove marble, 
loading up to which are three dreular steps in grey granite, the lowest step bi4ng 
eighteen feet in diameter. "The whole work is upwards of twelve feet in height. The 
group represents a sturdy boy wi*es^llng with k dolphin ; the water issuing In jots 
from the nostrils of the dolphin. 

On the south side of St. James’s Park, near Storey^s-gate, hacked by trees. Is 
a groufj, sculptured by E. Jackson, of a boy seated, with a pitcher at bis side, 
and holding a scallop-shell as if to dip into the pitcher, and oiler its contents to one 
toivards whom his bead Is slightly turned. On the front of the granite pedestal 
U a relief of bulrushes and other water-plants^ and from the mouth of a dolphin the 
water trickles into a conch-shell. 

Ill the Regent’s Park, a drinking-fountidn has been erected firom the designs of 
R. Westmacott, R. A. : it consists of a polished red granite column, on which is a female 
figure in bronze ; the water fiowsfrom the Inlls of two bronaBe swans, at the base of the 
column, into n large tazza of black enamelled slate. 

The Ornamental Waterworks, in Kensington Gardens, contain two large fountains, 
with mtac good sculpture, bf Jubn Thomas. 

Ill yictoria Park, at the Hackney entrance, is a drinkiiig*fountaitt, of unosiml 
dimensions and coetlineBS, a present from Miss Burdett Cootts. It is a Gothic oe* 
tagonal structure, crowned by a cupola, nearly 60 feet high ; the shafts and bases sre 
of pohshed granite. Within are marble figures in nUdies, which pour water from 
vases into basins beneath ; vases for flowers, and coloured marbki^ complete the decora- 
tion : cost, above 5000/. ; designer, H. A. Darbishlre. 

AnotlAr large and important design is the Buxton Memorial Drinking Fountain, 
at tiie <^mer of Great George-ftreet and St. Margaret’s Churchyard, Westminster, 
'flic bane is octagonal, having open arches on the eight rides, supported on clustered 
shafts of polished Devonshire marble around a large ceiriral shaft, with four massive 
granite basinA Burraounting the pinnacles at angles of the octagon are right 
figui es of bronze, representing difibrent rulers of Et^bmdt tiie Britons represented 
by Caractacus, the Romans by Constantine, the Dance hf Canute^ the Saxons by 
Alfred, the Normans by William the Conqueror, mA M eiriBilg with Queen 
Victoria. The following is the inscription t— 

^This fountain Is fatendsd is anumiirlsl of IlioiS Msnsbsmof wttii Mr. Wfiber* 

force, ailvocsted the Abolition of the Brltith 8^s Trsdis, ariUsvsA tn I507j sad of thoes MemberH of 
I'hrtlsmeot who, witli Btr T. FowsU Buxt^sdvoeaied Iks BamodjeitOti ST ths firiSss (hrongheut tlis 
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Brltiftb domfnlooi^ Mhiered in 1884 It wiu detSjuod and bnlH, by Chariea Danton, in 1805, tha 
year of the final extinction of the Siare Tirade ana of the Abolition of blitvery in United States.** 

The npper portion ia covered with plaqaes of iron, with raised patterns, giving 
ahadowi and enamelled coloured surfaces. Supenntendent architect, S. Teulon ; stone* 
work and sculpture, by Earp ; cost, up% 'ards of 1200Z., exclusive of the water supply, 
undertaken by the Drinking*Fouutaiiis Association. 

Another memoriai monumental fountain has been erected in Guildhall-yard, by the 
vestry of the united parishes of St. Lawrence Jewry, and St. Mary Magdalene, Milk- 
street, to the memory of the benefactors of these parishes. This memorial, designed in 
the Pointed style of architecture which prevailed in Italy during the fourteenth cen* 
tury, is 9 ft. square at the base, and 32 ft. in height. The materials are Portland 
stones and Bath stone^ with polished granite shafts. On the east and west sides are 
statues of the patron saints of the two parishes ; and on the other two sides are marble 
slabs, on which are engraved the names of the benefactors. On the east side, facing 
Guildhall-yard, is a bronse bas-relief of Moses striking the Rock, an admirable pro- 
duction, which forms the drinking-fountain; cost has been 665f. ; designed by John 
Robinson, architect; statues and Iw-relief are by Joseph Durham, R.A., sculptor. 

Fountains are useful ornaments of markets. At Billingsgate is a cast-iron fountain, 
with a basin about 15 feet in diameter, and a stem of rushes whence the water rises ; 
and around the basin-lip lie twelve dolphins^ which discharge water for the use of the 
market-people. 
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O UR glance at Freemasonry in the metropolis dates from two centuries back (1366), 
when Sir Christopher Wren was nominated Deputy Grand-Master undci' Earl 
Rivers, and distinguished himself above all liis predecessors in legislating for the body 
at large, and in promoting the interests of the Lodges under his immediate care. H e 
was Master of the St. PauPs Lodge, which, during the rebuilding of the Cathedral 
after the Great Fire, assembled at the Goose and Gridiron, in St. PauPs Churchyard, 
and is now the Lodge of Antiquity, acting by immemorial prescription, and regularly 
presided at its meetings for upwards of eighteen years. During his presidency, he pre- 
sented the Lodge with three mahogany candlesticks, beautifully carved, and the trowel 
and mallet which be used in laying the first stone of the Cathednil, June 21, 1675. 

• During the building of the City, Lodges were held by the fraternity in different 
places, and several new ones constituted, which were attended by the leading architcerts 
and best builders of the day, and amateur brethren of the mystic craft. In 1674 Earl 
Rivers resigned his grand-mastership, and George Villiors, Duke of Buckingham, was 
cdected to the dignified office. He left the care of the Grand Lodge and t!ic brother- 
hood to the Deputy-Grand-Master Wren and bis Wardens. During the short reign 
of James 11., who tolerated no secret societies but the Jesuits, the Lodges w ere but 
thinly attended ; but in 16615 Sir Cliristopher Wren was elected Grand- Masto. of the 
Order, and nominated Gabriel Cibber, the sculptor, and Edward Strong, the master 
mason of St. Paul’s and other of the City churches, as Grand-Wardens. 

Many of the oldest Lodges are in the neighbourhood of St. PauPs ; but the head- 
quarters of Freemasonry is the Grand ftfdl in the rear of Freemasons’ Tavern, 62, 
Quhen-8treet» Lincoln’s-inn-fields : it was commenced May 1, 1775, from the designs 
of Thomas Sandby, ILA., Professor of Architecture in the Royal Academy : 5000/. wsia 
raised by a Tontine towards the cost ; and the Hall was opened and dedicated in solemn 
form. May 28, 1776 1 Lord Petro, Grand-Master. ** It is the first house built in this 
country with the appropriate symbols of Masonry, and with the suitable apartments 
for the holding of Xiodgei^ the initiating, passing, raising, and exalting of brethren.” 
{Rlmet.) Here are held the Grand and other I^ges, which hitherto assembled in the 
Halls of the &ty Companies. 

Freemasonif Hall, as <»rlginally decorated, ja shown in a print of the annual proces- 
sion of Freemasons^ Orphans, by T. Stothard, 11.A. It is a finely-proportioned room, 
92 feet by 48 feet, and 60 feet high ; and will hold 1500 persons : it was re-deoorafe«1 
in 1B4$ t the oeiliDg and coving are richly deooratod ; above the principal entrance ii 
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ft large gallery, with an oigan ; and at the oppoaite end it • coved nMeaHi Hanked by a 
"ptiir of flouted lonb colinnns, and E^ptian doorways ; the ddea are decorated with 
fluted Icmic pilaaters; and throughout the room in the frieae are maaotile euiblema, 
gilt upon a transparent blue ground. In the intWQolumoiationa are IhlMengtfa royal 
, and other Masonic portraits, including that of the Duke of Sussex, as Qrand^Master, by 
Sir W. Beeohey, R.A. In the end recess is a marble statue of the Duke of Sussex, exe« 
eutcd for the Grand Lodge, by E. H, Baily, R.A. The statue is seven feet nx inehea 
high, and the pedestal six Ibet ; the Duke wears the robes of a Knight of the Garter, and 
the Guelphic insignia ; at his side is a small altar, sculptured with Masonic emblems. 

Freemasons* Hall was, however, not reserved for the exoluaive use of the Masons. In 
18fl3, the erection of a great Masonic building was decdded on; architeot^ F, P» 
Cockerell, son of the late Professor Cockerell, KJL. 

The front, which is 89 ft. in length, is built entirely of Portland stone* The sculp- 
ture, including the four figures representing Wisdom, Fidelity, ChaHty, and Unity, 
are executed by W. G. Nicboll. The section, comprising the great^ part of the Masonic 
building, was completed in May, 1866. The ^d haU is re-embelllshed in aoorresponding 
style. 

St. Pan}*#, 604^ Slid St. Peter*®, Westminster, SOS, wars htilH by Frsemssont. Oondolpb, Bishop of 
Kochester, who built Rochester Castle, aiuJ, It is said, the White tower (of London ), governed the Free- 
masons. Peter of Colet*hurcli, architect of old Loudon Bridge, wee Grand Master. Henry VI L, in a of 
Master Masons, founded his Chapel at Westminster Abbey. HempUm Court Palace was built by Free- 
masons, as appears from the accounts of the expenses of the fiibne extant among the public records of 
London. Sir Thomas Gresham, who planned the Royal fCxchange, was Grand-Master: as was also 
luigo Jones, who built the Banquetiug-House, Whltehali : Asbbnmham House, Westminster, Ac, Sir 
Christopher Wren, Grand^Master, founded 6t. Paul's with his Lodge of Msaot»s, and the trowel and 
the mallet used arc preserved. Coveut Garden Theatre wae founded, 180S, by the Prince of Wales, 
Grsnd-M8st«>r ; snd the Grand Lodge. Sir Francis PaIgrave,bowevet, msiniains that ** the connexion 
between the operative masons an^d a convivial so<dety of good fellows— who, in the reign of Queen .\iin& 
Biet at the * Goose and Gridiron, in St. Pant his Cburch-yard ’ — appears to have been Bnally dissolved 
tlK>ut the beginning of the eighteenth eenluiy. From an inventory of the contents of the chest of the 
Worshipful Company of Masons and Citizens of London, It appears not long since to have contained a 
book wrote on parchment, or b«innd or stitched in parchment, oontaining IIS annals of the antiquity, 
rise, and progress of the art and mystery of masonry. But this document is neft now to be found.— ra 
P. Palgrave, Edinburgh April, 1839. 

There is in existence, and known to arsons who take an interest In the History of Free- 
masonry, a copperplate List of Freemasons* Lo<]ges In London in the reign of Qiieen Anne, with a 
representation of the Signs, and some Masonic Ceremony, in which are eleven figures of wclLdresscd 
men, in the costunxe of the above period. There were then Lodges, of which 86 were in Loudon, 
86 ill English cities, and 7 abroad. 

According to the books of the Grand Lodge of England, there are 63 Masonic Lodges in the City, 
distrilmted as follows ; Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street, 7 1 London Tavern, Bishopsgste. 9 : Hadley a 
Hotel, Bridge-street, 9; Aiiderton's Hotel, Fleet-street, 8i Ship and Turtle, Leadcnhall-stree» , 8 ; 
London ColTec House. Ludgate-hill, 5; Masons* Hall, Basinghali-street, 3; Msaoi^s* Rooms, Little 
Bell-alley, Moorgate-stn^et, 1 j Cheshire Cheese, Crutched-lrlars, 1 ; Falcon Tavern, Fcfter-li.ne, 1 ; and 
Lick’s Tavern, Fleet-street, 1. Formerly the most ancient lodge in the City, and wliit'h dates from 
time immemorial, was the " Lodge of Antiquity ** (No. 2). but having removed from the Goose and 
Gridiron, St. Paul’s Churchyard, to the Freemasoiui* Hall, Great Queen-street, the hcjal Atbelstan 
(No. 19), be* ame the most amient C!ity Lodge, while the moat modern are the City of London (601,) 
snd Engineers (9<)2). In the City there are also fourteen Lodges of lustruction. There arc 333 
Chnptcrf* of Royal Arch Masons, 12 of which are In the City. 

** 1 hr .-c explanations, widely diffoent, have been mven of the origin and progvess of Freemasonry. 
Borne »* e in Freemasonry a secret system deriving Its teaching from F.gyptian mysteries, ptcservid 
thniugh the night of hl^tory. Others see in It a secret body, exclusive In its formation, and passing 
through the world irrespective of ibe politics and religion of all countries, hot advocating brothei ly 
love and inculcating moral duties. There are others who, having regard to the i^ndple of cause and 
etlect, in it a speculative brotherhood, the legitimate and lineal descendaikta or the operative guilda 
which nourished in the Sliddlc and early ages. 'W'hishever explanation or theory may be true, one thing 
1 h iiniulntahl*; -^namely, that the origin and duration of Freemasonry together flimisli a most wonden* 
fnt fact Blithe history of moiikind. It is utMversal in its scope and extuinsive and tolerant In its 
tendency ; !t rejects all partisan theories and condemns all sectanasi antmoslttes $ it forms a nucleus to 
all the nations of the world, and alms at linking all mankind in ettdmi&g friendship by inculoating 
moral responsibility and sotdal duty, loyalty, peace, and good eitiieiishlp, and the raliaf Of human lor* 
row and affliction.*’— Rev. A. F. Woodford, Oramd Chajsfowi, 


FROSTS, AND FROST-FAJRS ON TSF TBAMFS. 

1281-2. ** From this Christmas till the Pniriflaitlon of Onr Lady, there waa such a frost and snow, at 
fto man living could remcmticr the like : wberetbrougb, five arches of l^mdQn Bridge, and all RoclK»«t4>t 
Bridge, were borne downe and carried away by the stireame; and the tike happened to many bridges lu 
Ktiglsnd. And, not long after, men passed over the Thames, between Wsstminsisr and Lambeth, dry- 
shod.” — edited by llowcs, 1631. 

1410. •• Tfajr. jrere was the grete froet «nd be end the bm»( duurpeet winter thaft 
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man sawe^ and it dnryd fourteen wekes^ so that men myght in dyvers places both 
goo and ryde over the Temse/' — Chronicle of the Grey IHare of Jbondon, 

1434-5« The Thames frozen from below London Bridge to Gravesend^ from Dec. 25 
to Feb. 1.0, when " the merchandise which came to the Thames mouth was carried to 
London by land.*^-— -iS/ofc* ^ 

1506. ** Such a sore mowe and a frost that men myght goo with carttes over the 
Temse and horses, and it kstyd tylle Candlemas."~C^o»fc^e of the Grey Friare of 
London. 

1615. The Thames frozen, when carriages passed over the ice from Lambeth to 
Westminster. 

1564, Deo. 21. Stow and Holinshed state that on New-year’s eve^ 

"People went over and alongat the Thames on the ise from London Bridge to Westminster. Some 
pTaied at the foot. ball as boldlie there, as if it had bceno on the drie land ; diverse of the Court being 
then at Westminster, shot dailie at prickesset upon the Thames ; and the people, both men and wometi, 
went on the Thames in greater numbers than in anie street of the City of Loudon. On the third daio 
of January at night it oegBn to thaw, and on the fifth there was no ise to be scene bet\\reeii London 
Bridge ana Lambeth, which sodden thaw caused mat floods and high waters, that bare downe bridges 
and houses and drowned manle people in England.'* 

1608. Great frost described in Howes’s continuation of Stow : 

"The 8th of December began a hard frost, and continued until the 15th of the same, and then 
thawed j and the 22d of l^omber ft began againc to freeze violently, so as divers jierRons went halte- 
way over tlie Thames upon the Ice ; and the 30tU of December, at every ehlK\ many people went quite 
over the Thames in divers places, and so continued from that ray until the iid of January.'* From Jan. 
10th to Ifitli, the ice become Arm, and men, women, and children went boldly upon it; some Rhot at 
prickos, others bowled and danced, and many "set up booths and standing iit on the ice as friiir sellers, 
victuallers, that sold beere and wine, shoemakers, and a barber's tent the ice lasting until Fch. 2. 
There is a verv rare Tract, describing this frost, menti<*ned by Gough, in his BntUh Topoffrupky, v. l 1. 
p. 731, which has a woodcut representation of it, with London Bridge in the di&tanee; it is entitK-d— 
"Cold Doings in London, except it be at the Lottery," &c^ 4to, 1808. ■ 

1609. Great froet commenced in October, and lasted four montba* The Thatnea 
frozen, and heavy carriages driven over it. • 

1683-4. From tlie beginning of December until the 6th of February, frost "con- 
gealed the river Tliames to that degree, that another city, as it vi^ere, was ere<*tcd 
thereon ; wherc^ by the great number of streets and shops, with their rich furniture, 
it represented a great fair, with a variety of carriages, and diversions of all sorts ; and 
near Whitehall, a whole ox was roaated on the ice.” {Maitland.) Evelyn, who was 
an eye-witness of the sceno» thus describes it, Jan. 24, 1684 : — 

"The frost oontinuing more and more severe, the Thames before London was still planted with 
boothes in formal streetes, all sorts of trades and shops luriiishrd, and all full of commodifies, €'ven to a 
printing presse, where the people and ladies tooke a fancy to have their nan)cs printed on the Thames; 
tliis humour tooke so universally, that 'twas estimated the printer gained 6/. a day for printing a lino 
onely, atsiipcnee a name, besides what he got by ballads, Goachrs plied from VVestminster to tiio 
Temple, and from several other etaires, to and fro, as in the street es; sheds, i-iiding with skectes, and 
bull-baiting, horse and coach races, puppet-ploys and interludes, co<tkcs, tipliiig, and other lewd places; 
•o that it seemed to be a baochanaliaa triumph, or carnival on the water." 

King Charles II. visited these Aversions, and even bad his name printed on the ice, 
with those of several other personages of the royal family. Mr. Upcott possessed a speci- 
men— a quarter of a sheet of coarse Dutch paper; within a type border, were the 

manes of«— 


Cbi-blbs, Kxhcl 
Jaikks, Dues. 
KATBsaiiTK, QgsBir. 
Maiit, Dutchbss. 
Ann, PaiFOBBS. 
QbOBOX, PBXBTCa. 
Haks tw Kbxj>kb. 


London : Printed by G. Croom, on the Job, <ni 
the River of Thames, January 31, 108L 


Fob. $, the day after the break-up of this great frost, Charles II. died. 

In some curious versos, entitled ** Thamasts’s Advice to the Painter, from her frigid 
aODO,” dec., " printed by O. Croom, <m the river of Thames,” occurs t 
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** To the Prinl-Aoiif « 

Where Men the gf Printing soon do knowf 
Whore, for a Teaxter^ you may have yoitr Jfame 
Printed, hereafter for lo show the same: 

And sore, infbrmer Agee^ ne*er was found 
A Prete Xaprinit where men es oft were dround t*' 

The principal scene of this ** Blanket-Fair** was opposite the Temple*ataii% as we soo 
in a pencil and Indinn-ink sketch, supposed by Thomas Wyote, dated ‘'Muiiday, 
February the 4tli, 1683-4:** in front are various groups of figures, and a line of tents | 
** Teniple-strcct** stretches across the Thames, ^is drawing, with some prints, 
illustrative of this frost, is in the Crowle Pennant, 

1688-9. Great frost, Dec. 20 to Feb. 6 : pools frozen eighteen inches thxk, and the 
Thames* ice covered with streets of shops, bull-bailing, shoTws, and tricks ; hackney- 
coaches plied in the ice-roads, and a coach and six horses was driven firozn Whitehall 
almost to London-hridge ; yet in two days all the ice disappeared. 

1709. The Thames again frozen over, and some persons crossed it on the ice : in the 
Crowle Pennant is a coarse bill, within a woodcnt border of rural subjects, containing, 
*Mr. John Heaton, printeil on the Thames at Westminster, Jan. the 7tb, 1709.*’ 

1715. Severe frost, frtjm the end of November until Feb. 9 following, when the 
sports of 1683 were all renewed : in the Crowle Pennant is a copperplate view, with a 
line of tents from Temple-stairs, and another marked ^Thames-streetf* "Frinted on 
the Thames, 1716-16 ;** and above it, “ Frost Fair on the River Thames.** 

1739-40. Deo. 25, another severe frost: the Thames floated witii rocks and shoals 
of ice; and wdien they fixed, represented a snowy, field, everywhere rising in masses 
an«|. hills of ice and snow. Several artists made sketches; tents and printing-presses 
were get up, and a compile Frost Fair was again held upon tlie river, over whicli 
multitudes walked, though some fell victims to tbdr rashness. It was in this Mr that 
Doll, the noted pippin-woman, lost her life : 

** Boll every day had walk'd these treaeheroiui roadSf 
Her neck grow warp'd beneath autunmol loads 
Of various firuit ; she now a basket bore ; 

That head, alas 1 shall basket bear no more. 

Each booth she frequent past, in quest of gain. 

And bors with pleasure heard her thrillixig strain. 

Ah, Doll f all mortals must resign their breath. 

And Industry Itself submit to death I 

The cracking crystal yields j she sinks, she dies,— * 

Her head, cfiopt off from her lost shoulders, dies; 

Pippins, she cried, but death her voice confounds, 

Aucl.pip, pip, pip, along the ice resounds."— &cur"s 2VMi, b.flL 

Another remarkable character, Tiddy DoU,** died in the imme place and manner. 
(J, T. Smith.) In the Crowle Pennant are several prints cf this Frost and Ice Fair. 
Some vintners in the 8tTau4>hought a large ox in Smithfleld, to he roasted whole on 
the ice; and one Hodgeson, a h'stcher In St, James’s Market, claimed the privilege of 
filling or knocking down the beast as a right inherent in his family, his father having 
knocked down the ox roasted on the river in the Great Frosty aa himself did 

that roasted in 1715, near Hungerford Stairs : Hodgeson to wear a laced cambric 
apron, a silver-handled steel, and a hat and feathers. The brealdng-np of this frost 
was an odd fccne ; the booths, shops, and Irkts being carried away by the sweU of the 
w'aters aifj' the ice separating. 

1768. A violent frost, Jan. 1-21, wh^ the fnlea of London Bridge sterlings were 
much damaged by the ice ; on Jan. 5, a French vessel was wrecked upon a sterling, 
and tw'o others were driven through the centre arch, losing their mainrinasts, and 
carrying away* the lamps from the parapet. 

1789, Jan. 8. The Thames frozen over, several purl-boOths erected, and many 
thousands of persons crossed upon the ice from Tower-wharf to the oppodte shore. The 
fi*u8t had then lasted six weeks. No sooner had the Thames ae^ir^ a sufficient con- 
sistency, than booths, turnabouts, Ac., were erected; the ]mppeMbows, wiM^ 
w ere transported from every adjacent vilU^re; and the watermen broke in the ice close 
to the slK^re, and erected bridges, with toll-bars, to make every pttUNBnger pay a half- 
penny for getting to the ice. A huge pig was roasted ml one of the roo^ andayooog. 
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bear htinted oa the Ice ne^ Rotherhithe | and the printing-prefis was erected, as nsnal, 
to commemorate the stitinge scene. Vast quantities of boiling watei^were every moru- 
Ing poured upon the bridge water*works, to set the wheels in motion, and twenty-hve 
horses were used daily to remove the ice from around them ; while at Blackiriars the 
masses of ice were 18 feet thick. Tb6<*3udden breakiug-np of the ice, with the rush of 
the people to the shores, at night, was a fearful scene. A vessel lying off Rotherhithe^ 
fastened by a cable and anchor to a beam of a public^house, in the night veered about 
and pulled the house to the ground, killing five sleeping inmates. 

1811, January. The Thames frozen over. 

1813-14. Great frost, commenced Dec. 27, with a thick fog, followed by two days* 
heavy fall of snow. During nearly four weeks^ frost, the wind blew almost uninter- 
ruptedly from the north and north-east, and the cold was i.itense. The river was 
covered with vast Leaps of floating ic^, bearing piles of snow, which, Jan. 26-29, were 
floated down, filling the space between Ijondon and Blackfriars Bridges ; next day, 
the frost recommenced, and lasted to Feb. 5, uniting the whole into a sheet of ice. 
Jan. 30, persons walked over it ; and Feb. 1, the unemployed watermen commenced 
their ice-toll, by which many of them received 61. per day. The Frost Fair now c?ora- 
menced : the street of tents, called the City-road, put forth its gay flags, inviting 
signs, and music and dancing : a sheep was roasted whole before sixpenny spectators, 
and the Lapland mutton " sold at a shilling a slice ! Printing-presses were set up^ 
and among other records was printed the following : 

iFrost JFair. 

Amidst the Arts which on the Thaubs appear 
To tell the wonders of this icy rear 
pEtvtiNO claims prior place, which at one wcw 
Erects a monument of Tkax and Von. 

Printed on the River Thames, February 4, in the 54th year of the reign of King 
Qcorge 111. Anno Domini 1814. 

One of the invitations ran thus : ' 

**Tou that walk here^ and do desi^ to tell 
Your children's children what this year befell. 

Come buy this print, and then it will be seen 
That su<m a year as this hath seldom been.'* 

fn the Fair were swingt^ book -stalls, dancing in a barge, snttling-bootbs, playing at 
skittles, frying sausages, Ac. The ice and snow, in upheaved masses, us a foreground 
to 8t. PauVs and the City, had a striking effect ; and the scene, by moonlight, was 
singularly picturesque. On Feb. 5, the ice cracked, and floated away with booths, 
printing-presses, Ac. ; the last document printed being a jeu^de-mot ** to Madame 
Tabitha Thaw.** An^g the memorials is a duodecinio volume, pp. 124, now before 
us: it is entitled, ** FroHianaj or^ mMUior^ of the^ftiier Thames in a frozen staie, 
with an Account of iho late Seoere Erosi, Ac. ; io which is added the Art qf ideating^ 
London : Printed and published on the Ice on the River Thames^ February 5, 1814^ 
by G. Davis ;** the title-page was Vvorked upon a large ice-island between Blackfriars 
and Westminster Bridges. In the Illustrated London News^ No. l3B, is an engraving 
of the Frost Fair of 1814^ from a sketch near London Bridge, by Luke Qennell. 

* ^ . 

ruLwooiys bents, 

OO,^ Fulleris Bents,** in Holborn, nearly opposite Chancery-lane, is a court, now 
^ uieaiiiy inhabited ; but was of much better repute in the time of Janies I., when its 
pof^sesaor, Christopher Fulwood, Esq , resided here. Strype describes it as running up 
to Grab's Inn, ^Mnto which it has an entrance through the gate** (now closed) ; *‘a 
place ^ good resorf^ and taken up by coffee houses, alc-houscs, and houses of enter- 
tainment^ by reasou of Its Vidnity to Gray’s Inn. On the east side is a handsome 
open place;, wldi a IkeiBstone pavement, and better built, and mhabited by private 
housekeepers. At the, upper end of this court is a passage into tho Castle Tavern, a 
boose of omisiderable trader aais the Golden Griffin Tavern, on the west ride.” Here 
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was John% cue of the earliest coffee-houses ; and adjoining Qray^s Inn gate» on tho 
west side, is a deip-colourod brick house» once Squire’s Ooffee-liouBey whence some of 
tho Spectators are dated : it has been handsome and roomy, with a wide staircase. 
Within one door of Gray^s Inn was Ned Ward’s (London punch-house, much 
frequented by the wits of his day. o 

For some time before 1699, until his death in 1731, Ward kept this house, which he 
thus puffs in his London Spy ; being a vintner, we may rest assured that he would 
have penned this in praise of no other but himself 

** To speak but the truth of my honest fWend Ned, 

The best of all vintners that ever God made i 
He's free of the beef, and as free of his bread. 

And washes both down with his glass of rare red, 

That tops all the town, and commands a s^d trade | 

Such wme as will cheer up the drooping Kinsr's heiui. 

And brisk up the soul, though our body’s half-dead ; 

He scorns to draw bad, as he hopes to be paid ; 

And now his name’s up, ho may e’en lie abed ; 

For he’ll get an estate— there's no more to bo said.** 

The Castle Tavern, mentioned by Strype, was many years kept by Thomas Winter 
(** Tom Spring ”), the pugilist, who died here, August 20, 1851. 

About the centre of the east side of Fulwood’s Rents is a curious gabled and 
projecting house, temp James I. Mr, Archer has engraved a ground-il(x>r room, 
entirely panelled with oak; the mantelpiece is well caiwed in oak, with caryatides 
and arched niches ; the ceiling beams are carved in panels ; and the entire room is 
original, except the window. A larger room on the first floor contains another old 
mantelpiece, very florid. The front of the house is said to be covered with ornament, 
now conceded by plaster. ( Vestiges oj Old London, part v.) 

GARDENS. 

F ITZSTEPHEN records that in the time of Henry II, (1154-1189) the citizens of 
London had large and beautiful gardens to their villas. The royal garden at 
Westminster was noted for its profusion of roses and lilies in 1276 ; and there is extant 
an order of Edward I, for pear-trees for his garden, and that at the Tower, 

•* Within the compass of one age, Somerset House and the buildings were called country-houses; 
and the open places about them were employed in gaitlens for profit : and also many parts within the 
City and liberties were occupied by working gardeners, and were sufficient to fnrniHn the town with 
gar den- ware ; for then but a few herbs were used at the table lu coroparisoD to what are spent now.** 

About two and a half centuries since, the citizens took their noon-tide and evening 
walks in their g^dens. Cornhill was then an open space, and the ground fkom thence 
to Bishopsgate-street was occupied as gardens, as were also the Minories, Goodman’s 
Fields were an extensive inclosure ; and most of East Smithdeld was an open space, 
partly used for bleaching/ fi\pitalfields were entirely open. From Houndsditc'h, a 
street, but interspersed with gardens, extended nearly to Shoreditch Church, then 
nearly the last building in that direction. Moordelds were used for drying linen; 
Ciittle grazed and archers shot in Finsbury Fields, at the verge of which were three 
windmills. Goswell-strect was a lonely road ; and Islington Church stood in the dis- 
tance, with p few bouses and gardens near Ct. In Smithdeld, horses were exercised, 
suiid ond^ie western side was a row of trees. Clerkenwell was mostly occupied by* the 
precincts of 8t. John’s Priory, beyond *which, on the Islsngton-road, were a few de- 
tached houses, with gardens. From Cow Cross to Gray’s Inn-lane, the ground was 
either waste or in gardens ; and between Shoe-lane and Fetter-lane was much open 
ground. At^iDrury-lane commenced the village of St. Giles: near the church were a 
few bouses surrounded with trees. Beyond the church all was open country, the main 
roads being distinguished by avenues of trees. Leicester Fields and Soho were open 
ground. Spring Garden was literally a garden, reaching to the Ate of the present 
Admiralty. The dwellings in the lower part of Westminster. were inns and poor cot- 
tages, with small gardens. Whitehall-palace had its stately garden^ as had also the 
several noble mansions on the south side of the Strand. Isaac Walton quotes from a 
eontemporary German poet 
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** So many gardena, dressed with carious care, '* ^ 

That Thames with Eoya) Tiber may compare.** ^ 

These gardens had thdr water-gates ; one of which, York-house-gate, remains, with 
a terrace shaded by lime-trees. ^ 

Leicester House, at the north-east comer of Laicester-square, had its spacious' 
gardens, now the lute of Lisle-street, built in 1791. 

Holbom (Old-bourne) was famed for its gardens : Ely -place had its kitchen and 
dower gardens, vineyard and orchard, and the bishops were celebrated for raising choico 
fruit, Ely JP^ace, p. 321.) Oerarde was an apothecary, and, before the year 

1597, had a large physic-garden near his house in Holbom, where he raised 1000 
plants and trees; a proof that our ground could produce other fruits besides hips and 
flaws, acorns, and pignuts.'*^ Oerarde had another physic-garden, in Old-street : his 
earliest publication was the Catali^e (in Latin) of his own garden in Holbom, printed 
in 1596, 4to; reprinted in 4to, 1599. The first edition was dedic^.ed to Lord 
Burghley, whose garden Oerarde had superintended for twenty ye&Td : the second 
edition was dedicated to Sir Walter Raleigh. A copy of the first edition (of extreme 
rarity) is in the British Museum; and it proved of groat uso to Mr. Alton in preparing 
his Morfus Kewensis, by enabling him to ascertain the time when many old plants 
were first cultivated. Oerarde dated the first edition of his Herbal from Holbom. 
Wood calls him **the best herbalist of his time.'^ Among the Lansdowne MSS. in the 
British Museum, is a letter of Oerarde^s own drawing-up, for Lord Burghley to re- 
commend to the University of Cambridge the establishment of a physic-garden there, 
to encourage the ^ facultie of simpling.’^ Several London localities of Gerartle’s sim^ 
pling may be gathered from his Herhah Tlin^ he says : Of water violets 1 \vx\e 
not found any such plenty in any one place as in the wat^^r ditchcs^adjoiiiing t:> Saint 
George his fielde, near London.” He doscribes Mile End, Whitechapel, as “ the 
common near London where penny-royal grows in great abundance.” ” The smail 
wild buglosse grows upon the drie ditch bank a^ut Piekadilla and he found white 
saxifrage, burr-reedes, Ac.,” in the ditch, right against the place of execution, St. 
Thoinas-ii-WateringSy'bow the Old Kent-rc^. 

Baldwin's Gardens, between Leather-lane and Gray Vinn- lane, were, according to a 
stone upon a corner- house bearing the arms of Queen Elizabeth, named after Kicbard 
Baldwin, one of the royal gardeners, who began building here in 1589. 

• Montague House, Bloomsbury, had its spacious gardens, after the French manner 
and the gardens of the houses in Great Russell-street were noted for their fragranc'c. 
Strype (1720) describes the north side as having gardens l>ehind the houses, with the 
prospect of pleasant fields op to Hampstead and Higbgate, ** inasmuch as this place is 
esteemed tlio most healthful in London.” 

The garden of the Earl of Lincoln was highly kept, long before the mansion became 
an Inn of Court. The Earl's bailiff's accounts (24 Ed .vard I.) show it to have pro- 
duced apples^ pears, large nuts, and cherries sufficient 'for the Earl’s table, mid,, to yield 
by sale in one year ld6^«, modern currency. The vegetables g^own were Ix^ans, onions, 
garlick, leeks ; hemp was grown ; the cuttings of the vines much prized ; of pear-trees 
there were several varieties; the only flowers named are roses. (T. HtuUon Turner.) 
The ” walk under the elms,” celebrated j(>y Ben Jonson, was a favourite resort of 
Isaac Bickerstaff. In 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, the walk under the ;^rees in the 
eoney-garth^ or cottrd-garden was made; And in 15 Car. II. 1663, the said garden 
was enlarged, and a terrace-walk made on the left side ; of which Pepys says : ** to 
Linc'^ln's-Inn, to see the new garden which they are making, which will be very 
pretty.” The garden-wall in Chancery-lane Is said to have b^n partly the labour of 
Ben Jonsoiit 

** Gray’s Inn fbr walks, Lincoln’s Inn for wall. 

The Inner Temple for a garden, and the Middle for a wall.” 

£iineoln*9 Inn, By W. H. Spilsbury, Librarian, 1850. 

The Inns of Court always boasted of their gardens. The Middle Temple has its 
gardena with an avenue of limes ; the Inner Temple, a more extensive garden and pro- 

*The ooney-ffarth was" well stocked with rabMfe and ffame,” and by various ordinances of the 
Society, iemp, Eow. IV., Henry Vll., and Henry Villi, penalties were Imposed on the students hunting 

the rabbits with bows and arrows, or darts. 
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mt^nude. lu " Temple Oarden»’’ Sbak^peare hm laid tiie aoeoe of tbe origin of the 
rod and white roeea as tlie cognisances of the houses of York and LatieaSter ; Biehard 
IMniitiigenet plucks a white ros^s snd the Bari of Somerset a red onei an altereatJoa 
ensues^ when the Earl of Warwick thus acklresc’os Pluntagenet 

*' In ilanal of my Ioto to thse, 

Affafust proud Somentot and wnUam Pools^ 

Will I u]^n thy p'lrty wear this rose t 
And here I propnesy,— this brawl to*day» 

Grown to this fhcUon, In the Temple Gardei^ 

Shall send, between the red rose and the whlte^ 

A thousand souls to death and deadly nishC* 

Firgt JPurt ef Jffenrjf FT., set tt, so^ 4L 

The red and white Provence rose no longer blossoms here ; but both the Temple 
Gardens are well kept, and chrysanthemums here attain surpri^g perfhotiou until 
mid-winter ; — 

** Still alone, 'mid the tumuliL these frsrdens extend i 
The elio and the lime over flower-b^ bend ; 

• * • • s 

The boat, and the bar^, and the wave, have grown red| 

And theHiinset has cninsoned the houghs over-head t 
Bat thu lamps are uow shining, tiie coloars are gon& 

And the garden lies shadowy, aHent and lone.'*— L. E. L. 

Both Lincoln and Gray’s Inn had an unmterrupted view over delds and gardens to 
Hampstead and Bigbgate, which had then scarcely lost the rich woodland scenery of 
the ancient forest of Middlesex. Gray’s Inn Gardens were laid out under the direction 
of Francis Bacon, who wrote so practically upon gardening. 

^ In the 40 Eliz., at a pension of t£e bench, * the summe of 7f. Ids. 41. laid out Ibr planting elm trees * 
In these gardens, wa^allowcd tc Mr. Bacon (iifterwards Lord Venilani and Lord CluKiestlor). On the 
14th November, in the following year, there was an order made for a supply of more young elms ; and 
it was ordered *that a new rayie and quickset hedges* should beset upon the upper long walk, at the 
discretion of Mr. Bacon and Mr. VVilbraham; the cost of which, as appeared by Bacon’s account, 
allowed :20th April, 42 Eliz., was 60f. Si. 6</. Mr. Bacon erected a summer-house on a small mount on 
the terrace. In which, if wo may bo allowco’the conjecture^ it is probable he flrequeutly roused upon 
the suluects of those great works which have rendered ids naroe immortaL**‘^Fearoe's Xnme qf Court, 

To this day here is a Cataipa tree, raised from one planted by Lord Bacon, slips of 
which are much coveted. Tbe walks were in high fashion in Charles II/s time ; and 
we read of Pepys and his wife, after church, walking ** to Gray^a Inne, to observe 
fashions of the ladies, because of my wife’s msking some clothes.” 

The City Halls, and mansions of the civic aristocracy, usually had their gardens, 
with terraces and lime-tree walks, fountains, and summer-houses, and decorative 
grottoes. 

Grocers* Hall had in 1427 its pleasant garden, to which the dtissns were admitted on petition to the 
Company : it contained alleys, hedge-rows, ana a bowling-alley, but was reduced in 18021 os we now 
•ee it. Drapers’ Hall had its garden in 1561, when rents were paid for admission-keys, and it became a 
fashionable promenade, it is notv open to the public. Merchant Tailors* Hal) had its garden, with 
alleys and a terrace, a treasury and sunsiner bauqueting^room. Salters* Hall (Cbiford-place) had its hrge 
garden, iiho which the infamous Empson and Dudley (temp, Henry VI L), living in ** two fidre houses '* in 
the rear, ** had a dore of intercourse f* and hero ** they met and cousoHm of matters at their pleasures ** 
(Stow) ; this being originally the garden of the Priors of Tortingtun. Ironipongers* Hall had also its 
garden, for which we find charges for ** catting of the vines and roses, and knots of rosemary.** 

Sir Paul Pindar, contemporary unth Sir 'I'homas Greaham, had hla garden and park, 
with an emhoUlshed ledge in tbe rear of hfo mamion, now a public-house in Biahopa- 
gate-stre^^u ; *the grounds are covered with lanes, alleys^ and hBnd courts reaching to 
Finsbury -square. Gresham-house had also its spacious walks and gardens^ 

P'lnabuiy-circus has a fine garden, winch was threatened wi& devastation by a 
Railway Company, in 1862, when it was saved by the eneigy of the XHtectora, one of 
whom, Mr. Alfred Smee, F.R.S., thus snocessfiilly advocated the preservation of this 
Ittug of the City of London : — 

Tbe centre constitutes a circle planted with exquisite taste with tbe choloeat trees, and forms s leul 
eu$emhU which might be admired in any part of the world. It chaBengei for beauty the garden of any 
square in London, and it is the admiration and astonishment of foretpaiva as an aWr of ^vata enter- 
prise, and not a creation of the Btate. 

A retom made by the gardener shows that H contains three treei 60 foet high, and 160 foet In 
the circle of the head ; 20 trevs between 46 and 65 feet high t 84 trees beiwecfn 86 and 46 feet highx 
6() trees between 26 and 36 feet high ; and 107 trees between 16 and 90 foet high t hairfdsi apwards of 
700 fine shrubs, and Bcveral beantiful weeping trees, alt of more than half a century or growth. The 
atfooi of trees in the centre of towns cannot be too rnncli ippredated* Ttisgf emtj ttplaige quantities 
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(Of water Into tba o?er^ricd atmomhere^ and this little f<»aot of trees most plav an imported' md 
beiteftetelpatttethenetehliDixrliood* « 

At tfeie present time ins Cite is too en>wded« and souths by te too few open spaces and trees. TV.cre 
are two trees In tbe Bank of Bngland and one In Cbcapslde, two or three smaller ones in St. PanlV 
oharehyardi bat where are snch trees as we possess In S^bnrj Circtis ? 

. Clerknnwell waa^ In the present oentnry^ &mous for its gardens. About tbe year 
1S30« tbe lined slope on the east side of Bagnigge-wells-road, bad a pleasant rural aspect 
iVom its nutnbep of ** Mjddelton Gardens,'* which belonged to private individuals rc^i• 
dent in Clerkenwell, who^ in their leisure hours, cultivated here flowers and vege- 
tables* On these extensive garden-gronnds streets and squares of houses have been 
erected. Another ihmous gproup of Clerkeuwell gardens, formerly belonging to the Hos« 
pital of St. John of Jern^em^ and myoining Clerkenwell-grecn, were cnlled Garden- 
alleys; after the Dissolution, the Hospitahclose, of three acres, was converted into gardei:s. 

Milton had a poetic liking for ** gcirden-houses/* of which there were many in liis 
time t his house in Aldersgate-street opened into a garden ; in 1651, he lived in Petty 
France, now Westminster (York-street* No. 19), "a pretty garden-house, opening into 
the Park;" a cotton- willow tree is said to have been planted here by the poet’s liaiul. 
Aaron Hill had a house in Petty France, with a garden reaching to St. James’s Park, 
and a grotto in it, described in his Letters at some length. 

Sir John Hill’s famous "physic-garden" was at Bayswater; here he cultivated 
medicinal plants, and prepared essences, tlhctures, &c. I'he site, after being long con- 
verted into tea-g^ardens, is now covered with handsome bouses. 

Goring House, which occupied the site of Buckingham Palace, had a fountain -garden, 
westward of which was the olierry-garden and kitchen-garden of Hugh Audley, Esq., 
from whom Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, is named* Here, too, was a grovr of 
mulberry-trees, planted by King James I.; afterwards "the Mulberry Garden.”* There 
was another mulberry plantation at Chelsea, npon part of the grounds of Beaufort Houiee. 

Waller deserlhes the wall in St. James’s Park as 

AU with a border of rich fimit-trees crown’d.** 

Brompton-park Nursery can be traced from 1681. Evelyn describes it as a largo 
and noble assembly of trees, evergreens, and shrubs, for planting the lx>seage, wilder- 
ness, or grove ; with elms, limes, platans, Constantinople chestnuts, and black cherry- 
trees ; its " pqtagere, meloniere, culiniere" garden; seeds, bulbs, roots, and slips, for 
the flowering gaiden : occupying about 56 acres. In 1705, its plants, at Id, lach, 
'ftrere valued at 40,0002. ; and it had a wall half a mile long, covered with vines. London 
and Wise were the proprietors in 1694 : they are praised by Addison in the Spectator 
for their laying out of Kensington-gardens, where we also see Kent’s ha-ha. I'he 
" Brompton Stock" is a memorial of the celebrity of this district, which extended to 
Chelsea ; hut the gardens have mostly disappeared, and their ground is built upon : 
the site of Trinity ^urcb, Brompton, was, in 1828, a market-garden. Chelsea Hospital, 
however, retains its terrace, little canals, shady lime-w;dks, and gigantic plane-trees — a 
curious specimen ai the Dutch style, temp, l^lliam 111.; it has an octagon suminer- 
house, built by Sir John Vanbrugh, "The Old Men’s Gardens" to the south-east, 
including a part of the site of did Ranelagh, were added in 1826, when Lord John 
Bussell was Paymnivter-General : here each pensioner had his garden, the dressing of 
which afforded society and employment ; b?it these gardens have disappeared. 

in a garden at Little Chelsea the white moss-rose whs 6rst discovered, success- 
frilly cultivated* As the eighteenth century advanced, the Botanic Gardens at Chelsea, 
and its curator, Philip Miller, came into notice* 

P^iCkinghnin-Pklace Qard^is comprise about forty acres, of which nearly five are a 
lake : upon n mount is a pavilion of Chinese design, the interior decorat*^ in the Pom- 
peian and .jBk 4 ^bael 6 sque style, with pfdnHngs from Milton’s Comus^ and Scott’s novels 
and poe 9 i 8 » by £kistlak<^ M^aclise, Bm, Ac.: tbe grounds are secluded by migestic 
ehns; i^ilst the front of the palace commands the landscape-garden of St. 

James’s Park, The old palace of St. James’s and Marlborough House, have their 
gardens ; and in the same line were the grounds of Carlton House, with conservatorien 
and rookery, now occupied by lofty terra^of mansions; hut Buckingham House, and 
the several Clnh^houses on the south side of Pall Mall, have their ga^eiis. 

. Kraungton Pklaoe pm its flower-garden of quaint design* In this direction lies 
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Ajiland House, wrth its stately cedars, oaks, and planes; its flower-garden, with ever* 
l^i^us clipped into fantastic forms ; beds of Italian and old English cliaraoter, fbnntains 
and terraces bedtting the architectural garden of this Elizabetlmn mansion : in the 
** French Garden,*’ in 1804, was first rais^ in jihigland the Dahlia, firom seeds sent by 
Lord Holland from Spain* 

Campden House, Kensington, had a sheltered garden, in which the wild olive one# 
flourished ; and here a caper*tree produced fruit yearly for a century. 

Vauxhall, noticed by Evelyn in 1661, as "the New Spring Garden, a pretty* 
contriv’d plantation,” is mentioned otherwise than as a mere promenade : Monoconys, 
about 1663, doscrib^ its squares " indosed with hedges of gooseberries, within which 
were roses, beans, and aspanigus.” 

Hard by was 'Fradescant’s garden at South Lambeth, well stored with rare and 
curious plants collected in his travels : including roses from Hose Island, near Port St. 
Nicholas. This garden existed in 1749, and is described in Fhilos^ Trans, vol. xlvi. 
Tradescan^ was " King’s Gardener,” temp, Charles I. ; and, with his son, assembled 
at Lambeth the rarities which became the nucleus of the Ashmoleau Museum. 

In the Catalof^ue of their Garden, pablished by the second Tradescant, are Hollyhocks, Soatbem* 
wood, Wormwood, the classical Acanthus, Prince's Feathers ; that " jercat Flouramoor, or nurplo llowre 
gentle;*' Anemones of all sorts i^Dogsbane; the ** Arbor Jodie, or Judas Tree, with red tfowres;*' the 
Tiirth worts of the south; numerous North- American plants; Meadow Safilrons firom Constantinople: 
that **Fragraria Novre AngUffi noiidam desoripta," the mother of our Keeii'a Seedlings, and Scarlet and 
British Queen Strawberries ; the *' Hippomarathrum," or Rhubarb of the Monks ; Mnrvols of Peru ; 
** Paralysis fatua, foolish Cowslip, or Jock-an-apes on Horseback," pmbably the neen monster of the 
common Oxlip ; Pappas, or Virginian Potatoes i Populus alba Virginiuna Tradesoanti," apparently 
one of our Taoamahacs; Musk Hoses, Double Yellow Roses, and ” Museovie Roses f' Fox OrapeiT (Vom 
Tin^^inia; White and Red Burlett Grapes, Currant Grape, Muscadells, " Frontinack or Musked Urape^ 
white ogd red; ” and other rarities, filling more than 100 pages. — ChtosieU^ 1862. 

Lambeth was formerly noted for its public gmdeus. Here wan Cuper’s garden, laid 
out with walks and arbours by Boydell Ciiper, gardener to Thomas Earl of Arundel, 
who gave Cuper some of the mutilated Arundeltan marbles (statues), which be set up 
in his garden : it was suppressed in 1753 : the site is now crossed by Waterloo* 
road. The site of St. John’s Church, and Christ Church, Blackfriars-road, was 
formerly occupied by gardens, through which lay the old HalQieiiny Hatch footpath. 
{See St. George’s Fields, p. 376.) 

Opposite the Asylum were the Apollo Gardens, opened about 1788 : the old orchestra 
was removed to Sydney Gardens, Bath. In the present Southwark -bridge-road was 
Finch’s Grotto and Garden, established about 1760 : here Buett and Nan Cattley ncteil 
and sang : the old Grotto house was burnt in 1795, but was rebuilt, and a stone inserted 
with this inscription 

"Here Herbs did grow, « 

And Flowers sweet) 

But now *tis call'd 
8t. Gcorge's-streel." 

Attached to some of thd nNKlem mansions in the town are pleasant landscape - 
gardens : fropi the rear of Devonshire House is a rus*in^urhe seemingly extending to 
Berkeley -square, by means of the sunken passage between the grounds of Lansdowiie 
and Devon^iire Houses. 

The gardens in the centres of the several Squares are oases highly kept. Mr. Loudon 
was one of Ahe first to recommend the ligiiter trees, as the C^ontal plane, the syca- 
more, thbmmond, and others, which now add greatly to the beauty of the London Squares* 

Tlie 5iur8ory and Market Gardens around London have yielded to railways and 
the building of suburban towns. 

The growth of London has poshed the Market Gardener gradnallt Into the eonn:^) and now, In* 
etead of sendimr ap hU produce by his own waggons, he trusts It to the ndlway, and Is often thrown 
Into a market fever by a late delivery. To oorojMmsate him; however, for the eliered state of the tfmsfv 
he often sells his crops like a merchant upon 'Change, without the trouble of brii^ng more than a few 
hand-samples in his pockets. He Is nearly 70 years of age, bat looks ecaroc^ and tea rememUr 
the time when there were 10,000 acres of ground wHhln fbar mltee of Charmg-oHiee onler cnltin* 
tion for vegetables, besides about 8000 seres planted with IWdt to iujpfdy theliondoo oonsumpiloo. 
He has lived to see the Deptford and Bermonds^ gardens eurialled > tlm noxton ml Haekney gardens 
covered with houses; the Essex plantations poshed Ihnher off; and the Bromptoh and Xetisitigto.i 
nurseries’— the home of vegetables for centuries— dug up and sown with Intematlimai ExhiWin 
temples, and Italian gardens that will never grow npm <Kt send a single eauUdowee tonuwliel. He 
hsi lived to see Guernsey and Jersey, Cornwall, the Scilly Islands. HoUanA Belgtorn. end PortogSi^ 
wUh many other mofre d£itaiit places, competing with iheremoUottMklite of Leaven Moke and saoetar. 
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and hat bten atag^red by mlnjr the market supplied with choice early peittf ftoiLi such an unexpected 
quarter as French Algeria.—Cbr>M«^ Ma^asine^ 10^. 

In the heart of London, tome gardens are much frequented by birds. The garden 
attached to the house of Mr. John I^ritton, at the south end of Burton>street, St. , 
Pancras, was much resorted to by the sparrow, robin, tomtit, wren, crow, starling, and 
whitethroat, the latter having bred hero for several years. 

In St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and a few other parishes, are held Working Men’s 
Flower-shows of window-sill floriculture — as fuchsias, geraniums, and other flowering 
plants ; annuals are grown in pots by Sunday-school children, who thus rear dwarf 
orange and lemon-trees, walnut-trees, and even palms and locust-trees, from stones 
and seeds. 

Cliurchyards, no longer used for interments, are now laid out as gardens. St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgpite, has its flower-beds enriched with terra-cotta tiles, instead of box 
edging; Virginia stocks, scarlet and yellow nasturtiums, are favourite flowers; the 
shrubs are mostly poplars and planes : a sum is yearly voted by the vestry to keep 
up this garden. The south-eastern portion of the burial-ground of St. Paul’s Cathedr^ 
has also been laid out in flower-beds, and planted with shrubs. 

Botanic Gaiidens.— In Great Britain, the first Botanic Gardens were called Physio 
Gardens, and were used principally as places for growing and studying medical plants. 
The first Englisli Botanic Garden of which we have any distinct account was at Syon 
House, where it was under the superinteudenco of Dr. Turner, one of our earliest 
English botanists. This was about the middle of the sixteeuth century ; but a few 
years later we find botany extensively cultivated in England ; and L’Obel, after whom 
the genus liohelia was named, was styled herbalist and botanist to James 1. /n the 
next reign, as we have seen, Tradescant had his botanic garaen at South Lambeth ; and 
in the reign of Charles II., that at Chelsea was established. 

Botanic Gakben, ob " Physic Garbkn,” of the Apotheoabies’ Company, upon 
the Thames Bank at Chelsea, is maintained by the Company for the nse of the medical^ 
students of London, The ground was first laid out in 1G73. Evelyn saw het*e, in 
1685, a tulip-tree and a tea-shrub, arid the first hot-house known in England ; the 
subterranean heat conveyed by a stove under the conservatory, all vaulted with brick," 
so that ** the doorcs and windowes" are open in the hardest frosts, excluding only, the 
snow. On Sir Hans Sloane purchasing the manor of Chelsea in 1721, he granted the 
freehold of the Garden to the Apothecaries’ Company, on condition that the Professor 
who gave the lectures to the medical students should deliver annually to the Royal 
Society fifty new plants, well cured and specifically descrilred, and of the growth of 
the Garden, till the number should amount to 2000. Tins condition was complied 
with, and a list of the new plants published yearly in the Philosophical Transactions, 
for about fifty years, when, 2500 plants having l^en pres^^nted, the custom was dis- 
continued. The garden is about three acres in e:;ctent : it contains a marble 
statue of Sir Hans Sloane, by Bysbraok, set up in 1733; and it formerly bad 
two noble cedars, planted in 1683, when about three feet high : in 1766, they measured 
more than twelve feet in circumference at two feet from the ground, and their branches 
extended forty feet in diameter. One of those cedars is said to have been brought from 
Lebanon for Sir Hans Sloane ; one was blown down in the year 1854. The Apothecaries’ 
Com*pany give annually a gold and silver medal to the best informed students in 
botany who have attended this Garden; and they still observe an old custom of 
summer herbarizinfft or simpUtig excursions to the country, when the members are 
acoom* Anied by apprentices or pupils. 

Botanic Society (Rotai*), incorporated in 1839, have gardens occupying a portion 
of the Inner Circle, Event’s Park, formerly Jenkins’s Nursery. They consist of about 
eighteen acres, but they have been laid out by Mamock with so much skill as to 
appear of very much greater extent : they contain a winter garden ; besides a conser- 
vatory, entirdy of glass and Iron, covering 15,000 square feet, which cost about 6000^., 
and will accommodate 2000 visitors. The Society hold exhibitions, and distribute prize 
medals. The Book, Winter, and Lan<bcape Gardens, with their lake and artificial 
mound, are very ptoturesque, and of the natural schooL There are, also, a Libraryi 
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and an usefnj^ illustrative of the varieties of structure in the parts of plants^ 

their products and uses. In several parts of the botanie ground are privet hedges^ each 
forming the segment of a circle^ and curiously cut so as to make each look like a minia- 
ture green wall. These hedges are for the (purpose of sheltering some of the more 
tender plants from the wind. Beyond the arrangement of plants according to the 
Natural System^ is a medical garden. Farther on is a collection of British plants^ 
arranged according to the classes and orders of Lummus^ as an example of the Linnssan 
System. 

HoBTicraxirBAL SociBTT's Oabdens, The, at C?hiswick, are thirty-three acres in 
extent, and were commenced in 1821 : tiky eompnae Orchard and Kitchen, Hot-house 
and Tender and Hardy departments, the latter containing the arboretum and flower* 
garden ; besides a conservatory, 184 feet long, 25 feet high, and about 80 feet wide. 
The arboretum contains the richest collection of trees and shrubs in Europe; the 
orchard i§ the most perfect ever formed ; and the forcing-houses and hot-houses are 
complete. The Society distributes plants, seeds, and cuttings, to Members, foreign 
cw^rrespondents, and the British colonies. In 1861, the Horticnltural Society decided 
upon forming another Garden at South Kensington, where the Commissioners of tiio 
Great Exhibition of 1851 let to the Society the upper part of the great centre square 
of their estate, about twenty-two acres ; the Cominhadioners expending about 50,0lK)^. 
in building arcades in the new Gardens ; the Society expending an equal amount in 
terraces, fountains, conservatories, and in laying out the grounds. The arcades were 
designed by Sydney Smirke and Captain Fow'ke, and the Gardens were laid out by 
Nf^ tield. The great Conservatory, at the northern extremity of the Garden, is of glass 
and ivm, and is 263 feet Iqng, and 75 feet 6 inches in height : the span of the arched 
roof is 45 feet ; the columns are 15 feet apart ; there is an arcade» with flights of stairs, 
leading to the gallery and to the top of the upper arcades in the Garden. The arcade 
in the conservatory is formed with terra-cotta columns, and ornamented brick arches. 
^The works are thus jocosely described So the brave old trees which skirted the 
paddock of Gore House were felled, little ramps were raised, and little slopes sliced 
off, with a Addling iiicety of touch which would have delighted the imperial grandeur 
of the Summer Palace ; and the tiny declivities tlms manufactured were tortured into 
curvilinear patterns, where sea-sand, chopped coal, and powdered bricks atoned for the 
absence of flower or shrub.” {Quarterly Review,} The area was inclosed with Mr. 
JSinirke^s Kenaissunce arc^ades, in brick at the upper portion, and the terra-cotta imita- 
tion of the Lateran cloister, produced by the I^partment round the southern half. 
Among the more prominent ornamental objects in the Gardens are the cascade and its 
stupfmdous basin, and Minton’s superb Majolica Fountain. The Gardens are elaborately 
described in TAe Rook of the Royal Horticultural Society, 1862-1868. {See 
Mrssiriis: South Kensingk>n.) 

• 

Ksr^ Rotax BoTAiaCAX Gabpebs are generally considered the richest in England, 
though TTomparatively of recent formation. The Mnoe of Wales, son of George II., 
and father of George III., lived at Kew House, which bad extensive pleasure-grounds; 
and, after his death, his widow, the Princess Dowager, assisted by the Earl of But^ 
estiiblished the Botanic Garden. Several years afterwards Sir Joseph Banks bestowed 
upon it immense collection of plants and seeds be had obtained in bis voyages ; and 
other travellers following his example, the Gardens soon became fllled with the rarest 
and choicest plants, new Palm-house is 362 feet 6 inches long ; the ribs and 

t olumns are of w'rought iron, and the roofs are glased with sheet glasi^ idigbtly tinged 
green ; the floor is of perforated cast-iron, under which are lidd the pipes, dsc., for 
wHiming by hot water ; and the smoke is conveyed from the funiaeea by a flu^ 479 
f eet, to an ornamental shaft or tower, 60 feet in height. The cost of this magnifleent 
Palm -house has been upwards of 80,ckX)/. Tlie Gardens, under tlie judicious curator* 
ship of Sir W. J. Hooker, were greatly extended and improved. Among the rarities 
here is a weeping willow, raised from that which overshadowed Hapdeon’s remains at 
St Helena the Egyptian papyrus ; the bread-frait*tree from the South Sea Islands; 

« WUlowi iVom slips brought ffom Napoleon's trees at Bt. Hdens werSrvfn the rear iseOi flottrlsblng 
m the irardeii of Captain Stevens, Beaumont-squore, Mile End; iu the fmotide of Uie late Sir Xbomse 
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the c^'Oa nut, coiTee, and cow trece ; the banana and c^cas (ss^o) ; the gigantic 
Tussaok graas» dsc. The Gardens are the richest in the world in New Uolland plants* 
The Herbarium receives large collections from important Government expeditions; 
applications for advice irom persons proceeding to take charge of plantations of tea, 
cinchona, cotton, coffee, &c. ; and the redoubled activity of the colonies in the publlca* 
tion of their Floras, which, though paid for by the Colonial Government, can only be 
prepared at Kew, or by persons in direct and constant correspondence with its Her- 
baria and Museums. The Flora of the British possessions in India is proceeded with 
upon the same plan as the colonial Floras^ Very satisfactory has been the success of 
the introduction of cinchona plantations in India, in the establishment of which Kew 
has had so large a share. 


GA8ZIQRTING. 

T he Very Rev. Dr. Clayton, Dean of Kildare, having experimentally ascerinined that 
a permanently clastic and infid^nmahle aeriform fluid is evolved from pit-coal ; 
described the same in a letter to the Hon, Robert Boyle, who died in 16111 ; though the 
discovery was not published in the Philosophical Transactions till the year 1739. 
Hughes, in his Treatise on Gas-works, 1853, says : — “ To the celebrated Dr. Watson, 
Bishop of Llandaff, we are indebted for the first notice of the important fact, that coal 
gas retains its inflammability after passing through water into which it was allowed to 
ascend through curved tubes but there is evidence in the Miscellanea Curiosa, 
1705-6-7, vol iii. p. 281, to show that Dr. Clayton also discove)‘ed that gas retains its 
inflammability after passing through water. (Sec Notes and Queries, 2nd S., No/’38, 
pp, 324-5.) 

Although the Cliinese have, for ages, employed natural Coal-Gas for lighting their 
streets and houses, only within the present century has Gas superseded in London the 
dim oil-lights and crystal-glass lamps of the preceding century. Dr. Johnson is said to 
have had a prevision of this change i when, one evening, from the window of his house 
in Bolt-court, he observed the parish lamplighter ascend a ladder to light one of the 
glimmering oil-lamps ; he had scarcely descended the ladder halfway when the flame 
expired ; quickly returning, he lift:e<i the cover partially, and thrusting the end of his 
torch beneath it, the flame was instantly communicated to the wick by the thick 
vjapour which issued from it. Ah ! exclaimed the Doctor, ** one of these days the 
streets of London will be lighted hy smoke {Notes and Queries, No. 127.) 

Coal-gas had been used for lighting by William Murdoch, in Cornwall, Birmingham, 
and Manchester as early as 1792, when F. A. Winsor, a German, after sevenil experi- 
ments, lighted the old Lyceum llieatre in 1803-1804; he also established a New 
Light and Heat Company, with 50,000^. for further experiments ; in 1807 he lighted 
one side of Pall Mall, and on the King’s birthday (Jmie 4,) brilliantly illuminated the 
wall between Pall Mull and St. James’s Park ; and next exhibited Gas-light at the 
Golden-lane Brewery, August 16, 1807. 

In 1809 Winsor applied to Parliament for a charter, when the testimony of Accum, 
the chemist, was bitterly ridiculed by the Committee. In 1810-12 was esta- 
blished the Gas-Light and Coke Company, Jn Cannon-row, Westminster ; removed to 
Peter-street, or Horseferry-road, then the site of a market-garden, poplars; a tea- 
garden. Ill 1814 Westminster Bridge was lighted with gas; and the old oil-lamps 
were removed Arom St. Margaret’s parish, and gas lanterns substituted ; and on Christmas - 
day, 1814, commenced the general lighting of London with gas. Yet the scheme had 
been p ’ ridiculed, that Sir Humphry Davy, P.U.S,, asked " if it were intended to take 
the dome of St* IVmPs for a gasometer.” Dr. Arnott has truly said, with respect to the 
mistakes about gasdighting, that ” such scientific men as Davy, Wollaston, and Watt, 
at first gave an opinion that coal-gas could never be safely applied to the purposes of 
street lighting.” .. 

” Winsor’s patent Qas” first illumined (Jan.«28, 1807,) the Carlton House side of 

Farqulier at Eoebampton ; in tbs garden of the Roebuck TsTom, Richmond Hill ; at No. 1, Canonbury- 
place, IsUn^n; inJir. Bentlay> K<nrden, Highbury Grange; at No, 10, King-«trcet,St, James's; in tha^ 
8urr^ ZooiOptical Gardena; at iteir ; and at No. 11, Brompton-row. — J, H, Fennell, in London's Arbors 
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Fall Mall ; the seliond^ Bishopsgate-street. The writer attended a lecture given by 
the inventor ; the charge of admittance was three shillings^ hut, as the inventor was 
about to apply to Parllfuneiit» members of both houses were admitted gratis. The 
* writer and a fellow-jester assumed the parts of Senators at a short notice. Members 
of Parliament I” was their important ^aeulation at the door of oatrance. " What places* 
gentlemen P" Old Samm and Bridgewater." " Walk in* gentlemen," Luckily, tlui 
real Simon Pares did not attend. This Pall Mall illuimnati 0 a was further noticed in 
J£ara€4t ta London 

** And Winsor lights, with flame of gas* 

Home to King*s-plaoe bis mother/* 

In the Peace Rejoicings of 1814^ the Chinese bridge and pagoda on the canal* in St. 
James’s Park, were lighted with gas. Mr. Jerdan* in his Autobiography, relates 

My firtend. David Pollock, who was about the earliest promoter of the Introdoetlon of gas flam 
the invention of Mr. Winsor — the first snccessttil sxporimentalist with it in his ,own dwelling— and 
for 30 yeart^ Governor of the Chartered Gos Light and Coke Company, was so oonoemed In the applicii^ 
f ion, that be hastened to l.ondon ftom the Cirenit to be pment at the lighting of the bridge and mgoda 
with this new flame. Mortifying to relate, it will be remembered that rho pagofla caught Are: the gaa 
was put out, happily without explosion, and every part thrown Into sinouldering darkness.** 

In 1814, a Committee of Members of the Royal Society was appointed to inquire 
Into the causes which led to an explosion of the Gas-works in Westminster, which had 
only' just been established. The Committee consisted of 8ir Joseph Banks, Sir 0. 
Biagdcn, Col. Congreve, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Renni^ Dr. Wollaston, and Dr. Young 
They loet several times at the Gas-works* for the pur}X>se of examining the apparatus, 
and made a very elaborate Report. Tliey were strongly of opinion that if gas- 
lightirg was to become prevalent, the Gas-works ought to be placed at a considerable 
distan<e from all buildings, and tliat the reservoirs, or gasometers, should be small and 
numerous ; and always separated from each other by mounds of eartb* or strong party- 
walls. (Weld’s Hist. 'Royal Society, vol. ii. pp. 235-6,) 

In 1822, St. James’s Park was first lighted with gas ; and the last important locality 
to adopt gas lighting was Grosvenor- square in .1842. 

Theatres were first lighted in 1817-18 ; church clodE-dials in 1827. The Hay- 
market was the last of the London theatres into which gas was introduced, in conse- 
quence of some absurd prejudice of tbe proprietor of that theatre, who bound the lessee 
to adhere to the old-fashioned method of lighting with oiL The change took place 
April 15, 1853. 

Coal-gas is made from coal enclosed in red-hot cast-iron or elay cylinders, or retorts ; 
when hydro-carbon gases are evolved, and coke left behind ; tbe gas Ijeing carried away 
by wdde tubes, is next cooled and washed with water, and then exposed to lime in close 
puriflers. It is then stored in sheet-iron gas-holders, miscaUed gasometers : some of 
which hold 700,000 cubic fget of gas ; and the several London Companies have storage 
for millions of cubic feet of gast Thence it is driven by the weight of the gas-holders 
through cast-iron mains or pipes under the streets^ and fh>m them by wrought-iron 
service-pipes to the lamps and burners. 

The lioudon Gas Company’s works, VauxbaB* are the most powerfbl and complete 
in the world ; from this point* their mains pass across Vauxhall-bridge to western 
London ; fpd by Westminster and Waterloo Bridges to Hampstead and Higbgate* 
seven dilles distant, where they supply gas with the same precision and abund^ce as 

at 

Gas made from oO and resin is too costly for street^lighting* but has been used for 
large public establishments. Covent-garden Theatre was formerly lighted with oil- 
g.is, made onThe premises; and the London Institution* with resin-gas^ first made by 
Mr. Daniell. The lime-ball. Bade, Hocdvis* and electric lights liave been exhibited 
experimentally for street -lighting, but are t(» expensive. Upon the Patent Air-light 
(from tbe vapour of hydro-carbon, mixed with atmospheric air)* proposed in 1^8* 
upwards of 30,000/. were expended unsuccessMIy. 

What hM the new light of all tbe preachers done for the morality sod order of London, compared 
to what had been effectod by m lighting f Old Murdoch alone bat snppressed more vice than the 
Suppresflion Society ; and has been a greater police-officer Into the bargsln than old Colquhoun and 
nir Kichard BSmie united.— Itsview, 1839. 

Wrvm a recent Barliamentaiy Betum, it appears that in the year ISflS* the total rovsnoe paid by the 
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•onsnmers and tha public for in the metropolis, amounts to the large sum of 1,767,2612. IOm. 9d* per 
annum. This total increases every yesr with the growth of the metropolis and the Incressed consump- 
tion of gas. ^ 

A public lamp has been kept up in a part of Billingsgate, where, upwards of 200 years ago. a eitlxen 
fbll at night and broke his leg, and afterwards bequeathed a sum of 42. a year for the maintenance 
there of a public light at night mr all time. The money haa been paid for two centuries $ and, since the 
introdnetion of gas, to a gas company, who havt 3 kept op the light. 

An ordinary candle consumes as much air while burning as a man in health wlixle 
breathing ; the same may be said with n^rd to gas, oiMamps, Ac., bearing a propor- 
tion to the amount of light evolved. One hour after the gas of London is lighted, the 
air is deozydized as much as if 500,000 people had been added to its population* 
During the combustion of oil, tallow, gas, Ac., water is produced. In cold weather we 
see it condensed on the windows of ill-ventilated shops. By the burning of gas in 
LfOndon during twenty-four hours, more water is produced than would supply a ship 
laden with emigrants on a voyage from London to Adelaide. 

GATB HOUSJS (THJBf), WBSTMINSTEB, 

B uilt temp, Edward III. as the principal approach to the Monastery, sthod at tlie 
western entrance of Tothill-street, and consisted of two gates, the southern, leading 
out of Great Doan’s-yard, and a receptacle for felons. On the east side was the Bishop 
of London's prison for clerks-convict ; the rooms over the other gate adjoining, but 
towards the west, being a prison-house for state, ecclesiastical, and purliunientary 
olfenders, prisoners from the Court of Conscience, as well as for debtors and felons* 
I'he Utter were brought hither through Thleving-lane and Union-street, to prevent 
escape by entering the liberties of Sanctuary* 

Among the distinguished prisoners confinM here were, Nicholas Vaux, for propagating 
the Romish religion — he died here of cold and hunger, 1571 ; Lady Purbeok,’ for 
adultery, 1622 — she escaped to Prance, disguised in a man’s dress; John Selden, 
1630 ; Sir Walter Raleigh,* his last prison-house, w'henee he was led to the block in 
Old Palace-yard j liOveJace^ the Cavalier poet, who wrote here his loyal song, “ To 
Althma, from prison Sir Charles Ly ttletou, whom Clarendon said was ** worth hia 
weight in gold in 1690, Pepys, the diarist, charged with being atlect ed towards the 
abdicated James IT. ; Sir Jeffrey Hudson, the court-dwarf, suspected of joining the 
Popish Plot, died here ; in 1701, five ** men of Kent,” for a ** scandalous, insolent, and 
seditious” petition to the House of Commons ; in 1716, Thomas Harley, for prevarica- 
tion to the House of Commons; the nonjuring Jeremy Collier, 1692; and Richard 
Savage, the poet, committed here for the murder of Mr. Sinclair in a tavern fray. The 
debtors used to let down upon a pole an alms-box, to collect money from the pxissers in 
the street. The Gate-house was taken down in 1777 ; except one arch, which remained 
till 1836 in the wall of the bouse once Inliabited by the Right Hon. Edmund Burke* 
{See Walcott's Westminster^ p. 273.) 

GEOLOGY OF LONDON. 

W S give the views of certain of our leading geologists. The area on which the 
metropolis is rituated, as well as the surrounding district to a distance varying 
from a radius of ten to twenty or thirty miles, consists of the marine tertiary eocene 
(dawn of recent) strata, which have been deposited in, and still occupy a depression or 
excavation of the chalk called the London basin. Arouixd this foriuatio, ' the chalk 
forms a distinct boundary, on the south, west, and north rising up into chains of hills 
or downs, averaging 400 feet in height above the level of the Tliaines ; but on the east 
the range is broken, and the tertiary basin lies open to the seii, affoi'diug a passage for 
the xhames and its tributary streams. {Mantell.) 

The chalk, so prominent in the country around Gravesend, Croydon, and Epsom, 
passes beneath London at a depth not exceeding 150 to 250 feet. It is covered, first, 
by a series of beds of sand and mottled clays, 50 to 80 feet thick ; and these are again 
overlaid by the London clay, from 100 to 400 feet thick : in the south-east comer of 
tbe county it is only 44 ieet thick ; while at White's Club-house, St. James’s -street, it 
is 235 feet. This clay is usually very tough and tenacious, with the exception of a por- 
tion of its upper beds^ which is mixed with j^d* Mr* B. W* Myliie, F*G*S*, in his 
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••Geological and Topographic^ Maps,** 1S62> was the first to point out the exact extent 
of these higher b^s, upon the nature of the snrfiioe on which the pleasant character of 
the country of Highgate and Hampstead is dependent.* But the most remarkable 
variety in the geological features — a variety attended by a corresponding diversity of 
ecenery — occurs in the district between Woolwfcb, Greenwich, Blackheath, and Lewis- 
ham. We there find the outcrops of no less than five different groups of strata, com* 
mencing with the chalk and ending with the London clay. Throughout a great part 
of London, this clay is overlaid by drift gravel, varying finom 5 to 20 feet in thickness* 
The chalk basin, formed by the strata bending or dipping in the middle, contains pure 
water ; into this formation the Artesian Wells of liondon are often carried down ; but 
it is a question as to the quantity. (See Abtbsiak WxLns, p. 23.) 

The gravel is not confined to the low grounds, hot caps the highest summits of the 
districts — e.^., Highgate on the north, and Shooter’s Hill on the south, of the Thames. 
To explain this distribution of the gravel by the operation of the actual rivers, we must 
first suppose that an uniform plain originfdly existed fh>m the summit of Highgate to 
the Hertfordshire chalk downs, and from the top of Shooter’s Hill to those of Kent, on 
the surface of which the rivers once flowed; secondly, that those rivers have subse- 
quently washed away all that immense mass of material which would be requirite thus 
to re-construct the surface ; and thirdly, that after having worn down that surface into 
nearly its present form, the rivers perpetually shifted their channels, so as to distribiito 
the gravel equally over the whole plain of London, yet Remained long enough in each 
channel to lodge there deposits of this gravel 20 or 30 feet thidc. (Con^bcare.) 

Mr. Prestwich, F.R.S., F.G.S., has, in three lectures, entitled !Pke Ground beneath 
Usy most lucidly explained its geological phases and changes. Thus, immediately below 
th€^ vegetable soil, in many parts of the metropolis, we find a bed of ocbreous-coloured 
gravelf which Is the great source of water-supply to all the historic pumps of the City 
and of Westminster. The greater part of this gravel was brought from the hills of 
Surrey and Sussex, which have sent us alike the flints, tfie sandstone and the clu rt, 
which compose the bulk of it. A few pebbles formed of quartz, slate and other sub- 
stances, have evidently been brought from the north-west, by forces acting in a direc- 
tion diametrically opposite to those which wore down the chalk of Southern England, 
and deposited its flints in the London basin. How the gravel came is explaincsd by 
these hypotheses : — 1. A great body of water may have swept from the southward into 
the valley of the Thames ; 2, a large river flowing through Sussex ami Surrey may have 
brought down fragments of the rocks over which it passed ; 3, marine currents may liavc 
S4?attered the gravel over the surface of the country ; 4, ice may have brought its vast, 
and, as yet, perha|is, imperfectly understood power to aid in the production of the 
phenomena around us. To all those theories there are objections ; but we may pro- 
visionally accept them all, and allow that the force to which each would assign a too 
exclusive pre-eminence may have done its part in heaping up that mighty gravel-bed 
which is so ini|)ortant to the^hralth of the " world^dty on the hanks of the Thames.” 
Mr. Pr<Y$twich has examined botfi the position of the gravel in the geological series, and 
the organic remains which are found in various parts of it ; in which investigation he 
has drawn largely upon Professor Owen’s BriiUh Foseil MammaU amd JBirde. On the 
whole, he concludes that the gravel was spread over Clapham-eommon before the land 
in the neighbourhood of London had quite %raumed its present configuration* 

The Lonj^u clay immediately underlies the gravel of the ’metropolis, at ,a depth 
generally'* of from three to twelve feet; .although, of course, it is really separated from 
it by a vast jnter\’al of geological time, by part of the Fkx^e and by all the Miocene 
and Pliocene periods, llie London clay is very homogeneous in its mass, and where 
fhlly develofied it measures from 400 to 500 feet in thickness. In the middle of the 
Thames Valley a great portion of it has been swept away, and at Cktpham it is only 
about 200 feet thick. After determxmng the position, of the Lfoadon day in the geo- 

* Mr. Mylne has issued s **Map of the Geology sad Contours of tondonsid fti Mavirotu^’* 1857, 
which, to a scale of 3| inches to one mile, exhibits an area of 176 square ndles— sxtsndlttg ftom Kew- 
bridge on the west to Plumstead Marshes on tbs east, distant Mxteen miles; and ftuni Komtsy on the 

north, to tMs Crystal Palace on the south, distant eleven miles— showing the varlattoos of level by 
contour tines, and the geolo^cal features of the sahhoeof the ground in and aronsd liondon, sndglring 
much other useful information. 
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scale. Mr. Frestwich examines the organic remains of the formation, rVom the 
inicrosoopio foraminifera up to pachyderms allied to the tapir of Sou(!h America. The 
plants of Sheppey are also noticed. The characteristic pyritized fruits and twigs of 
the London day may be found by tens <>f thousands upon the open beach at Sheerness. 

Lower London Tertiaries are a much' less homogeneous deposit than the mass of clay 
which lies above it. It is divided into three sub-groups, the highest of which is known 
as the basement bed*^ of the London clay. This is a marine deposit, agreeing in 
mineraloglcal character with the strata which lie beneath it, but closely connected with 
the superincumbent mass by the character of its fossils. Next comes the Woolwich 
and Beading Series/^ a group of fresh water and estuary origin. Still lower we have 
the " Thanet Sands,” a small marine de|>o8it. 

The Thanet Sands” are economically of great importance, as forming ** underneath 
London and the adjacent districts a large water-bearing stratum — that which supplies 
all the early and many of the later Artesian wells.'* A large layer of chalk flints of a 
deep olive or bottle-green colour lies at the base of the ** Thanet Sands,” and separates 
them IVom the upper surface of the chalk. Mr. I'restwich sets before us that Wonderful 
period, comparatively so near to ns, when, daring the period of the “ London clay,” 
vender a sun such as now shines on Ternate and Tidore, tall palms and gigantic lianes, 
and stiff-leaved evergreens were haunted by great troops of monkeys and by huge 
pachyderms. There are also some very interesting remarks which bear likewise upon 
the phenomena of the coal period, as to the impossibility of accounting for the hot 
climate of the Lower Eocene by a mere change in the relative position of land and 
water. — Paper in Saturday Review^ 1858. 

Amongst the contents of the London basin are balls of Imperfect ironstone {tepiaria). of wh’ch 
Parker's cement is made; branches and stems of trees, penetrated by (he terf>do navditt, are rcupdhere, 
as is also a species of resin. A fossil tree and nautUi were found in di^jglng the Priniro«e-hill railway- 
tunnel. Kemains of turtles and crocodiles, and elephants' teeth and tusks, have beta dug out of the 
clay at Highgate and Islington. 

Fossils arc o(K;aslonaUy found on the rising elopes near Holloway, formed by the enrtli thrown up in 
1812, when the Uighgato tunnel was made. Fine specimens of eahinmt maHf/ujf (sea urchin) have been 
piiked up in a field contiguous to the archway, together with a fish resembling a sole; another fish, 
resembling a ma^.'kerel, in the brick-fields ; and a narrow stratum of dusty cartli abounds with mussels, 
pcctiiies, and other fossil bivalves: with large quantities of iron combined with sulphur, in the form 
of pyrites. In a meadow behind Caen Wood is a spring highly impregnated with iron. 

In 1818, Mr. Trimmer's brick-fields, at Brenuord. yielded such a eollection of sea-shells, sharks’ 
teeth, bones of the elephant, hippopotamus, ox, and deer, together with fresh-water shells, as to remind 
one of the relics of a vast menagerie of animals firom all quarters of the globe; and in IB-tO, in excavat- 
ing 44) feet deep near Kew Bridge, were found several nautili, and smaller marine shells. For the 
disappearance of the British momnioths, whose remains are found hero, Sir B. I. Murchison accounts 
by viewing England as the comparatively small island she was, when the ancient cstuxary of the Thames, 
ineinding the plains of Hyde Pork, Chelsea, Hounslow, and Uxbridge, were under water, ann the 
country thus afforded but insuffleient feeding-grounds for these stupendous quadrupeds. In the days of 
the Mammoths, we hid in England a hippopotamus larger than the species which now inhabits tlie Nile. 
Of our British hippopotamus some remains were dug up by the workmen in preparing ihe foundations 
af the Hew Junior uniteil Service Club-house^ In Begent-street. 

Eocene is Sir Charles LyelFs term for the lowest ^oup of the Tertiary system in which the dawn of 
recent Jilb appears; and anyone who wishes to realizo what was the aspect presented by this country 
during the Eocene period, need only go to tthcemess. If, leaviug'^that place behind him, ho walks down 
the Thames, keepi^ close to the ed^ of the water, he will find whole bushels of pyritized pieces of 
twigs and firuits. These tVuits and twigs belong to plants nearly allied to the screw-pine and custard- 
apifue, and to various epecies of palms and spice-trees which now nourish in the Kostern Archipelago. 
At the time they were washed down from some neighbouring land, not only crocodilian reptiles, but 
sharks and iimuzneirable turtles, inhabited a sea or estuary which now forms part of the London dis- 
trict; and huge boa^nstHctors glided amongst th'* trees winch fringed the a^ioiniug shores. 


* 8T. aEOEGES FIELDS, 

B E'^'WEEN Lambeth and the borough of Southwark, were anciently an important 
district, occupied by the RotHHUS* attested by the large quantities of coins, brickii^ 
ou am full of boo^ tessellated pavements, &c., found here ; the urn is preserved in the 
Museum of th^ Boyal Society- St. George's Fields were also crossed by the great 
Homan road, Wfddlng-streety presumed to have passed from Kent throagli Old Croydon, 
or Woodeote (supposed to be the aucient Noviomagus), Streatham, and Newington, to 
Stoue-street in wuthwark | and thence by a ferry over the Thames to Dowgate and 
the Watling-itreet of our day* A branch of the Ermine-street, from Chichester in 
Sussex, is aUib conjectured to have assumed the name of Stono-streot oii entering Surrey ; 
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and to have passed by Dorkings Woodcote» Streatham, Kennington^ and Newifigtoii» 
across St. Geoige^l Fields, into Soathwark« This ttoman occapatioii is, however, disputed. 

Haitland, who carehiny examlnod this dlstriet, lays, ** It oaii hardly he tmppoeod that ^e nupMioaa 
Homane would have made choice of to noieome a pLaoe for a atailoa as ht. 0eorcre's^ii»-ihe*Fie)as nnwt 
hove been ; for to me It la evident, that thoae ftelda nftiat ha^e been cv^rflowM by every tprtng tide. 
Kotwiibatanding the river being at present confined by artificial banka* 1 bare fir^uenUy at aprlng- 
tidea seen the small current of water which laauea flrom the river Thainea throu^ a common eower at 
the Falcon not only fill tdl tlio neighbouring ditches, but also at the upper end c» Oravel-lane, overftow 
Its banka into St. George's Fields ; and considering that a tw^fih part of the water of the riv^ la 
denied pasaage by the piers and sterlings of (old) l^ndon*biidge (it flowing at an ordinaiy eprln^tida 
upwarcfs of 10 inches higher on the east than on the west aide of the sold Dridge), 1 think that this Is 
a plain indication that betbre the Thames was confined by banka, St. Qeorge*a-ln-the*fleldB moat have 
been considerably under water every high tide, and that Chat part of the said flelda, called Lambeth* 
marsh was under water not an age ago.” ^ 

St George’s Fields anciently included the whole apace p^nanlatad hi the bend of the fiver Thames, 
commenciiig at Greenwich, and terminating at Nine Kims. Hiia was, probably, ori^idly a Iwge 
marshy bay. across which were several lines m tranalt at low water, leading from the rising grounds at 
KorwcM, Camberwell, and Dulwich* to fords at various pla4ses scroas the Thames. Ptotc^ (second 
century) mentions that the Romans bad then settled south of the river, though the north hank wm 
their original station : subsequently, the tract called St. George's Fields having been partianv drained, 
and eatMcwfiys (as at Newington) through the marshes oonstraoied* forts and otlier builduigs were 
erected, and a southern suburb of London gradually aroae.-*Brayley*s Narrsy* vol. v, p. S37. 

Nearly to the present century, the Fields lay waste, and were the scene of brutalising 
sports, political meetings, and low places of entertainment. In their water*ditches 
Gerarde found plenty of water-violets : and scores of g^ydens eyistod here to our time. 
Here a riot w'as raised by the mobs who met to viut Wilkes in the King's Bench 
Prison, in 1768; and here Lord George Gordon's rioters met, June 2, 1780; and on 
the 7th, the 700 prisoners in the King's Bench were liberal^, and the building set 
on fire by the populace. Here were the Dog and Duck Wells, in 1695, which grew to 
be*a ^abbath*breaking tavern ; the premises were last tenanted as the School for the 
Iiidlgetit Blind ; the site % now included in Bethlem Hospital, and the sculptured 
sign-stone preserved in the boundary- wall denotes the site of the tavern-entrance. 
{See Bkthlfm Hospital, p. 51; Blind School, p. 58; and St. Qrobgx's Roman 
Catholic Chctrcu, p. 238.) 


8T. GILEFS, 

O BIQINALLY a village in the north-west suburbs of London, vras named from an 
Hi>6pital for lepers, dedicated to the Saint, built on the site of a small church o.r 
oratory, and nearly upon the site of the present church, about 1117, by Matilda, queen 
of Henry 1. The gardens and precincts extended between High-street and Hog-lano 
(now Crown-street), and the Pound,* west of Meux's brewery. In 1213, the village 
was laid out in garden plots, with cottages; it bad its ancient stone cross; and about 
1225 there was a blacksmith’s shop at the north-west end of Drury-lane, which re- 
mained long after the suppr/^ssion of the Hospital,t or about 1600, when the ** verie 
pleasant village" was built oven; "on the High-street, Holbom," says Stow, "have 
ye m&tfy fatre houses builded, and lodgings for gentlemen, inns for travellars, and such 
like, up almost, for it lacketh little, to St. Giles's-in-the- Fields." 

pk^H shows fields and gardens from St. Giles's Hospital wall to Chancery- 
lane, eastward, with a few houses at the north end of Drury-lane, and opposite the pre- 
sent Red Lion-street, Holbom. Thence t6 the north side of the Strand are two or 
three in Covent-garden ; Drury House, at the bottom of Drury-lane ; and cattle 

grazing bn the site of Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields, Early in the reign of 
Queen Anne, the whole parish of St. Giles's, except the neighbourhood of Bedford- 
square and the present Bloomsbury, was covered with houses* 

The village 67 St. Giles's was noted for lU early inns sad houses of entertotnment. Hsss was 
Croebe House (Z.# CVoeAs Ifoj/s, or the Crossed Stockttin* sign), which brionged to the Hospital cook, 
anno ISoo* and was opposite the north end of Honmoam-streei. The Swan on the Hoop, in Holhorn, 

* The exact site of St. Giles’s Pound (whence miles on the Oxford road were measored), is an arse 
of 30 feet of the broad space where 8t. Giles’s, High-street^ Tottenhsm'^ooiirt'roa^i and Oxford-etreet, 
meet ; around it was a nestling-place of crime s 

^ At Newgoto-steps Jack CThonee was found; 

And bred up near Bt. Giles’s Found.” 

t The celebrated Dr. Andrew Boorde rented for many years the MaeieFe Houses l#sq», Hensy VllL 
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of Dnii7*lAn6, Is mentioned 31 £dward lit.; and the White Hart, corner of Holborn and Drnry- 
lane, ie shown in Amos's plan, 1560, and was an inn till 1730. Nut far eastward was the Bose, named 
in a deed, Edward 111. ; with the Vine, a Utile east of Kiugsgate-street, supposed to hare been on the 
site of the Vineyard in Holborn, named in Domesday Book. The Vine was taken down in 1817, and 
the house built on its site was occupied by Probert, the aceompUee of the murderer John Thurteli. 
The Maidenhead inn, in Dyott-street, douiisnetl^^rly in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Tlve Turnstile c 
Tavern, south-west comer of Great TarusUle, waa bequeathed to the parish in 1610 ; and the Ck>ck and 
Pye was in the fields of that name. 

About the year 1413, the gallows was removed from the Kims in Smithfield to the 
north end of the garden-wall of St, Giles’s Hospital ; and it is figured in an ancient 
plan of the district. 

1416. ** Thys yere the xiiU day of December Sir John Oldeoastell Knyghte was drawne firora the 
tower of London un to sent Uylles In the felde and there was hongyd (on a gaUows new made) and 
brent.— C4rofi»e2s qf the Grey Friare London. 

The gallows was again removed westwmd to Tyhum, when St. Giles’s became a sort 
of half-way house for condemned criminals, who stopped at the Hospital^ and afterwards 
at ail hostel built near its site, and were there presented with a large howl of ale. This 
gave a moral taint to St. Giles’s, and made it a retreat for noisome and squalid outcasts. 
The Puritans made stout efibrts to reform its morals ; and, os the parish books attest, 

oppressed tipplers” were fined for drinking on the Lord’s-day, and vintners for per- 
mitting them ; fines were levied for swearing oaths, travelling and brewing on a fast- 
day, &c. Again, St. Giles’s was a refuge for the persecuted tipplers and ragamuffins of 
London and Westminster in those days ; and its blackguardism was increased by harsh 
treatment. It neat became the abode of knots of disaffected foreigners, chiefly French- 
men, of whom a club waa held in Seven Dials. Smollett speaks, in 1740, of ** two 
tatterdemalions from the purlieus of St. Giles’s, and between them both there was hut.., 
one shirt and a pair of breeches.” Hogarth painted his inoralities from St. GUes’s : 
his ‘*Giu-lane” has for its background St. George’s Clmrou, Bloomsbury, date 1761: 
‘^when,” says Hogarth, these two prints (‘Gin-lano’ and * Beer-street’) were 
designed and engraved, the dreadful consequences of gin-drinking appeared in every 
house in Gln-latie ; every circumstance of its horrid effects is brought to view in ter* 
rorem — not a bouse in tolerable condition but the pawnbroker’s and the gin-shop* — the 
coffin-maker’s in the ffistaiice,” Again, the scene of Hogarth’s Harlot’s Progress” 
is in Dniry-laue ; Tom Nero, in his “Four Stages of Cruelty,” is a St. Giles’s charity- 
boy ; and. in a night-cellar hero the “ Idle Approutice” is taken up for murder. Here 
^ere often scenes of bloody fray, riot, and chance-medley ; for in this wretched district 
were grouped herds of men but little removed from savagery. The Itound-house 
(Watch-house) of St. Giles’s was probably one of the last that remained : it stood in 
an angle of Kendrick -yard, and its back windows looked upon the burial-ground of St. 
Giles’s Church ; it was built in a cylindrical form, like a modern martello tower, though, 
from bulging, it resembled an enormous cask set on its end: it was two stories high, 
and had a fiat roof, surmounted by a gilded vane, in the si ape of a key. {See W. H. 
Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard.) 

Seven Dials was built temp. Charles TI. for wealthy tenants. Evelyn notes, 1694 ; 

“ I went to see the buihling near. St. Giles’s, where Seven Dials make a star from a 
Doric pillar placed in the middle of a circular area, said to be by Mr. Neale (t he intro- 
ducer of the late lotteries), in imitation of Venice, now set up here for hiiiisolf twice* 

and once for the state.” 

« 

“ Where filmed St. Giles's ancient limitvS spread, 

An iu-rali'd column roars its iofly head $ 

Here to seven streets seven dials coaut their day. 

And from each other catch the circlin|r ray : 

Here oft the peasant, with inouiving lace. 

Bewilder'd trudges on from place to place ; 

He dwells on every sign with stupid gaze. 

Enters the narrow alley’s doubtful maze. 

Tries every winding court and street in vain. 

And doubles o’er his weary steps again.*'— Gay's Trivia^ book IL 

The aeven streets were Great and Little Karl, Great and Little White Lion, Great 

* A Middlesex magistrate said, iu 1S17 : “ In the early part of my Ufb (T remember almost the time 
which Hogarth has pictured) every houee in Si. Giiee*e, whatever else they sold, sold gin i evsry chand- 

ler's shop sold ghi I the idtuation of the people was dxeddfrd.” 
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and Little St* Andrew’s, and Qoeen ; tbougb the dial-stone had bat six fueea, two of the 
streets opening into one angle. The column and dials were rnnoved in June^ 177S. to 
search for a treasure said to be ootioealed beneath the base t they were never replaced, 
but in 1822 were purchased of a stone-mason. |ind the eolnmn was surmounted with a 
• ducal coronet, and set up on Weybridge Green as a memorial to the Dnoheiw of 
York, who died at Oatlands in 1820. The dial is now a stepping stone at the a4}uin* 
ing Ship Inn. 

"Everybody whose sfBLin lead him to he eontlsntly mnnfxig about London knows the ^rtjr 
labyrinth of iSeven Dials ; indeed, we might rather asy everybody does not know it, for it takes a l^g 
apprentJceidiip In pavement-polishing to become aequainted with its bearings and Intricacies. Tho 
resnective gin-sbops at its comers are the only guides. ■ In other wildenieases of natural oUeets, instm 
of bricks and mortar, the sun and stars woiud serve to indicate points of the compass, bat In Seven 
Dials the sun and the stars are seldom visible. A heavy tarpattSin of (bg, and smoko, and reeking odours, 
covers the entire district, shutting out th.* heavens by a murky medium, under which Increases and 
muUijpties the most nnlovely race of the mammoth metropolis. They never get a lung*ftill of go<Hl 
air. The only innocuous atmosphere they breathe la ^t whl(^ sometimet surges down over the roofs 
of the many-pcopled houses ITom the adiacent brewsorr^ and erentliat is artllicial .** — Albert SmUh, 

Long AVre. the Seven Diala. and Soho, were Cock and Pie Fields, the resort of the Idle 
and di^lute. until. i€mp* VVillmin III., Mr»NeaIe bailt upon the gronnd. Great Wild- 
fttreet is named from the mansion here of the Woldg. the Dorset Roman Catholic family ; 
Buinbrldge and Buckeridge streets, from their owners, men of wealth, temp* Charles 11. ; 
and Dyott -street (now George-street). from Sir Thomaf Dyott. who died In the same 
reign, devising the property, since Dyott and other atreeta, upon the condition that it 
should be appropriated to the same style of building, and the same description of in- 
habitants that so long kept |K)sses 9 ion of it. Out of these very streots was formed the 
Rookery, removed for New* Oxford-street. Here the Irish first colonized London, in the 
reign pf Queen Elixal>eth: hence St. Giles’s has been called Little Dublin; and in 
1637 cellars are lirst mentioned in the jiarish-books as places of residence. 

On Sept. 27, 1S41, died, aged 71>, in fha house in which he was bom, Mr, Robert Smith, 12, Great St. 
Amirew-aimet* Seven Dialj*. a siiiieb, t)o»«ic»«5ccl of iS40r>,00t> In iUnded, freehold, and JoosclioJd property: 
he built between 150 and 200 houses m the Ilaini>stead-roiid. 

Monmouth (now Hudlep) street, said to be named after the nnfbriunate Duke (who 
had a mansion on the site of BaUman’s-buildinga, ^Sdio-square), was long noted for its sign- 
board painters ; its dealers in amateur theatrical properties, singing-birds, old clothes, 
and second-hand lxK)ti!t and shoes; but the *‘laoed and embroidered coats In Mon- 
mouth -street,” mentioned by I^ly Mary Wortl^ Montague, have become exchanged 
for the sombre suits of our fashion. Here also were public-houses noted for friicy-dog 
shows. Whole families and schools lived in the cellars. In 17*37. many horse* shoes 
nailed to the thresholds to hinder the power of witches, were seen in Moimiouth-sireet ; 
in 1813, Sir Henry Ellis coiinted seventeen horse-shoes ; in 1811 there were six ; in 
1852, eleven* Jews prex>onderate in this street. Irish abounding most in the lanes 
and courts. 

The modem St. Giles’s is lyiunded north by the brewery In Bainhridge- street; 
•oath by the brewery in Casitie-strect ; and extends from Crown-street on the west 
to Drury-lane on the east. The literature of St. Giles’s has long fixed its abode 
in the Seven Dials ; and in Great White Lion-street. Mrs. Pllkington exhibited in her 
lodging window, « Letters written here.” Printing-presses, booksellers^ stationers, 
and circulating-libraries abotuKied here; Pitts and Catnach being tlie great bullad- 
prill ter^^iSVe BaLLAD-sisiaLvo. p. 10.) One of their authors confessed to Mr* 
Henry Mayhew— - 

" Tlie llUle knowledge I hsvc, I have pi<^hed up Wt by Wt. so thst I hardly know how 1 have some 
by It. I certainly knew my lettrrg bvAire I left home, ana I luivegnt the rest elf the dead walls and out 
oi the ballads and papers f have been setUng. I write most of the Newgate bOllads now for the printers 
in the Dials, and, indeed, anjthing that turns up. I get a shilling for a ♦ Copy of verses written hr the 
wreuhed culprit the night previous to his execution.’ I wrote Oourveirierie spnwwlbl lankentation : | 
Cttlleri it * A Woice from the Gaol/ 1 wrote a patlictio ballad on the respite of Ahfi«ate Meyers. 1 did 
the helegy, too, on Kush's execution t it was supommeb like the rest, to be written by Uie culprit himself, 
and was |>artkularly jienitent. I didn't write that to order— 1 knew they want a oe^ ef vers^ 

^om the culprit. The puhltsher rearl It over and said, * That'S the thing for the atreet I only 

got a shilling for Rush. Indeed, they sure all the same price, no mstter bow popnlsr they may he. I 
wrote the Um of Manning in verse. Ilcsides these, 1 have writteii the of Caloralt the Hsagmaii 

on the decline of his trade, and many politicri songs." — Mbmis^ Chronkfts* 

” The Rookery” was a triangular space bounded by Bdinfaiidger George^ md High 
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streets : it was one dense mass of houses, through whicii carved narrow tortuous lanes, 
firom which again diverged close courts — one great mass, as if the houses had originally 
been one block of stone, eaten by slugs into numberless small chambers and connecting 
passages. The lanes wei^ thronged wi^h loiterers ; and stagnant gutters, and piles of 
garbage and filth infested the air. In the windows, wisps of straw, old bats, and lumps 
of bed -tick or brown paper, alternated with shivered panes of broken glass ; the walls 
were the colour of bleaclsed soot, and doors fell from their binges and worm-eaten 
posts. Many of the windows announced, ** Lodgings at dd. a night,” where the wild 
wanderers from town to town held their nightly revels. With such scenes the public 
were familiarized by Pierce Life H (1820), ui>on our minor metropolitan 

stages, where they excited as much cariosity as a romance of savage life. The Itookery 
has, however, altnost entirely disappeared ; and in its place stands a block of ** Model 
Houses for Families,” with jierfcct ventilation and drainage, and rents lower tbaii the 
average paid for the airless, dark, and fetid rooms of the old Rookeiy'. Elsewhere, 
lanes and alleys of squalid teiieinenis have disappeared, and their site is now occupied by 
the embellish^ lines of New Oxford-street. (See Rookeries of London^ 1850.) 

degraded condition of the Seven Dials (says a Report of ISIS) is notorious— vagrants, thieves, 
•hnrpers, Hcavengers, basket- women, charwomen, army-aeamstresses, and prostitutes, aompoHe its ni;ib8 
intidels, Chartists, Socialists, and blasphemers exist there as in head-quarters. In addition to the street 
traffic on the Sabbath, there are Ilk) shops then open in the streets. Lodging-houKes of the lowest and 
dirtiest description afl'ord temporarytshelter to the vagrant and the criminal. In the very heart of this 
debased and debasing locality is situated a Ragged Sciiool; its entrance-door in the extreme angle of 
au irregular, three-cornered yard —so uninviting that few respectable persons have courage to venture 
through it." The flagrant evil cannot be more formidably met ; and the moral regeneration of the 
district is thus rapidly progressing. 

We rarely paaa St. Giles’s Clmroh without reflecting upon the great changes wlich 
have come over this locality within the hast twenty years, by the sweeping away of the 
greater part of that festering spot of criminal London, known as St. Giles’s. And 
wlioii we lcx)k at the narrow gorge opposite the church, and reuieuiber that through it 
formerly ^loured the rabble rout with the Tyburn cart, which halted hereabout, for the 
condemn^ criminals to drink a bowl of ale, wo say, with such a stream of i)ollution 
how could St. Giles’s be otherwise than a nestiing-place of crime and wretchedness ? 
It could once show tts pound, its cage, its round-house and watch-house, its stocks, and 
its whipping-{>ost, and at one time its gallows. We have parted with all these terrors ; 

^ and built bore churchos and chapels, schools, and reformatory institutions of every class. 

• Dr. Ruebauan, medical oflicer of Health for the St. Uilcs’ district, tracing its history from the dedica- 
tion of a leper hospital to St. tiiles in the twelfth century, shows that the district has always presented 
piunta of interest to the student* of hygienic seiciicc. I'wm the time of the earliest census an excess in 
the mortality of St. Oife«*8 has been steadily vonspicuous. The reason of this excess is mainly to he 
attributed to (he extreme density of the population, whKh has (roin one cause and another been greater 
here than elsewhere since tho days of Klnuilieth. U was in 8t. Gileses that the Great Plague of itkio 
first broke out, luui two-thirds of the poorer inhabitants were destroyed in the year. The district 
deelined from coin];»arative ^ulenoe in mo seventeenth century to the point of its lowest detjasernent, 
delineated by Uogortb and nclding ; thence again increasing in prosp^ rity with the growth of llh'oins- 
bury. In spite, however, of Uiis new association, the entire district has maintained its evil pre-eminence 
»n the detitn-registers down to the year lSii7. In the most crowded localities the rate of morti^iity wiis 
uiiiturmly the highest. Measures have been adopted in St. Giles's to remedy this (utal comlitioii of 
overcrowding." Among the results which have already followed the use of sanitary measures are: 
fVom mere drainage improvements, the d«.^aths from fevers and other zymotic diseases, in Dud ley-street^ 
had fallen In 1868 to exactly one-half the number in 1867. In the whole district there were, in one year, 
lower deaths than the average br 120, although the year was much less healthful than its predot^cssor 
to the metro^^lis at large. The evils of overcrow'dii.g have Ikkju much abattnl by those clbiranccs. 

Jn the southern district of St. Giles's there were on the night before tlie Census of I SOI 31 

bouses, not one of which had less tluin ten families sleeping In it, without counting single men atd women 
at all. In a lodgii:yp-Uouse in the same district of that parish 81 persons p:isscd the night. 

In ISfil, there oppoatlo each other, tii Gcorgo-street, St. Giles's, two barbers’ shops, whose weekly 
oustomcr'c averaged 9000; aj|d In one of the shops was a man who frequently on a iSunday mowed 600 
chins, *■> miOoflV being Irish lidmureni with beards of a week's growth. 

The old map of Sfc. Gtlet’a and 8t. George’s made in 1815, by Mr. Mawley, owing 
to the great alterationa in every direction since thatiime> having been rendered entirely 
useless, has been M^drawn by Mr. George J. J. Mair, and liandod over to the Vestry, 
A plan of each prepay is shown, and at a glance is distinguished from the adjoining 
properties by an arrangement of cross hatching; a book of reference gives a further 
description. The parishes oontaisi 245 acres (38 of which are open ground in squares), 
and 4701 dweUing-housea, 






W AS in Stow’c time abo MeA lights end io&^m 

riding that way Into SimtMriA*' 11ie«|)tirilW ^jrcfnd tbe Compter 
originally Pie-oorner, •• noted chiefly ft» cooks' iihppa wd drat tbra during ®wr- 
tholomow Fair.** Bra Great Sire of tiUndra ended i to commemorate 

which, was erect^ against a pablio*honse (The Fortune of War) In Pie-corner, a 
carved wooden flgore of a boy upon a bracked his arms Added npmi his breast, and the 
following inscription written firom under the chin downward t ** This boy is in mctnory 
put up for the late Sire of London, occarioned by the rin of gluttony, 1666.'* This fa 
no longer legible. The whole is engraved by J. T. Smith, and in Lesteris ntutira* 
iion^, 1818. The houses that escaped the Sire on thisq)at wra taken down in 1809« 
On the west side of Giltspur-street is Cock*Iaiie, the scene of " the Cook-lane ghost*' 
itn|x>sti]re in 1762 : ** the house is still standing, and the back room, where ' scratching 
S’anny * lay surrounded by prinoea and peers, is converted into a gas-meter manufactory* * 
{Notes and Queries, No. 16.) An account of the detection of the imposture was 
printed by Dr. Johnson; a pamphlet describing the whole aifliir was written by Gold- 
smith, and is reprinted in Cuuningliam's edition of Goldsmith’s Works. Churchill, in 
his poem. The Ghost, satirised the hoax, and caricatured Johnson as a believer in it | 
which Boswell has disproved. 


OOG AND MAGOG. 

••^HE tw'o Giants in Ouildliall” arc supposed to have hcon originally made for 

A carrying about in prgeanta, a custom not peculiar to London ; for ** the going of 
the giants at Midsummer’’ occurs among the ancient customs of Chester, before 168!>. 
Puttenham (1589) speaks of ‘’Midsummer pageants in London, where, to make the 
pe^iple wonder, are set forth great and uglie gyants, marching as if they were alive/' 
&c. Again, “one of the gyants’ stilts” that stalks belbre my I^ord Mayor’s Fageaiits 
otears in the old play of the Dutch Qourtezau. {Marston*s Works, 1633.) Bishop 
Hall, in liis Satires, compares an angry poet to 

“ The crab-tree porter of the Onildhall, 

While he his IHghtful Beetle olevaUt.” 

In 1415, when Henry Y. entered London by Southwark, a male and female giant 
st fKxl at the entrance of London Bridge; in 1432, here a ’’mighty giant” awaited 
Henry in 155 1, at the entry of Philip and Mary, ’’Corinmus and Gog-magog” 
stotxl upon London Bridge ; and when Elizabeth passed through the City the day 
hetbre her coronation (Jan. 12, 1558), these two giants were placed at Temple Bar. 
{F. W. FairhoU^ F.8.A.) Jordan, in describing the Lord Mayor’s Pageant for 1672, 
notices as exceeding rarities two extreme great giants, at least 15 fbet high, that do 
sit and are drawn hy horses in^wo several chariots, talking and taking tobsM^ as they 
ride along, to the g^*at admiration and delight of all spectators.'' 

Ned Ward describes the Guildhall giants in his London Spg, 1699 ; and among tfie 
fireworks upon the Thames, at the coronaUon of James If. and his queen, April 24, 
1685, ” were placed the statues of the two giants of Guildhall.'' Bragg, In bis Ob* 
seroer, JVc* 25, 1706, tells \ui that when the colours taken at Bamilies were put qp in 
Guildhr.d, ” the very giants stared with all the eyes they l£ad» and smiled as well as 
they couUL” {Mcdcolm.) 

” Before the present aisnts Inhabited Chilidbalf, there were two glsnts msds only of wicker-work sod 
paaU'board, put together with great art and ingenoity ; aikd thoee two terrible gumts had the honemr 
to grace my Mayor'* ishow, bring carried sii greiu Iriamph in ths time of toe pageants ; and when 
that eminent annual service was over, remounted mrir old stations in QaildhsU— tiu by reason of their 
very great age, old Time, with tho help of a number of City rats and mice, had s st sn up all their entrails. 
The dissolution of the two old weak and feeble giants gave bitih to tho two pr ssi ti t sobsianlial and 
m^vestic giants ; who, by order, and at the City obarjpr, wore formed and fkshkttsd,*’ by Captain Bicliard 
Baunders, an eminent carver in Klng-stmt. Cheapslde; and then ’’were advance to those lofty sta- 
tions in Guildhall, which they have |»caceahty eidoyed ever sinoe the year ITQB.” Ws quote this from 
a very rare “GiiranUck History of the Two fiucioas Giants In Guildhsll, London,** third edit. 1741, pub- 
lished within Guildhall, when shops were permitted there. This work also relates that ” the fiist 
honour which the two ancient wickOT-work gunts were promoted to in tbs Cltjy,wss Si the Eestorstloii 
tf King Charles 11., when, with great pomp sad oiq|esty, they graced a trlninplis] sreh at Uia end ol 
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KIngHMTMti In llilt vM boHm the Qrmt Fire, irUeh the Citj Olaii^ eiemed, tl)l tbdr 

loflrmltlee and the"Citjnite" rendered It neoMiarj to B«iiWBede them ; and the CHj accounts In the 
Charoberiain’s OAoe contain a pagrment of TOi. to fiaaudera, the carver, in 1707. 

The Oigahtick Hietc^ Godldhall glanin to represent Cenrimeos and 

Gog-magog, in Geoffiry of IdonmonWi in Alton's Sarlg of Briiaim, 

and thui in a bcoadihert of 16 

^Andi such Kiwki CMmmu was, hrom whom 
Oomwail*s Orst honour, and her name doth corner 
For though heshoweth not so great nor tall, 

In his dimensioiis set forth at QuiWuUl^ 

Know *tis apoet, only a poet can define 
A gjaafs posture In a gjimt*s ISne.^ 

And thus attended by his dlrefol dog. 

The gyant was (Qod bless os) Gogmagog.** 

Brituh Bibiiojfr, U. p. 227 . 

" Each of these giants/' says Archdeacon Kares (Glo/tsaiy), measures upwards of 
14 feet in height ; the young one is believed to be Corinseus and the old eone Gog- 
magog/* whence ^*€k)g and Magog/* 

The present costumes of the giants are in rococo taste, as follow : 

Qoo. — Body-armour a In Bomaine, with a red scarf across tho slioulder : plumed helmet, with the 
City Dragon for a crest; a sword by his side, and in his hands a halbert, and a shield ensignod with a 
spread eagle. 

Magoo. — B ody-armour and scarf as Gog ; sword at side, bow and arrows over h!s shoulder, and in 
his hand a ** rooming-star his hair long aiid flowing, and encircled with a “ cour mne d*honneur/* 

In 1815, the Giants were removed from the north side of the Hall, when Mr. Hone 
examined them, and found them to be ‘*made of wood, and hollow within; and from 
tlie method of joiiiir)g and gluing the interior, are evidently of late construction ; but 
they are too substantially built for the purpose of being either carried or drawn, or 
any way exhibited in a pageant/* (Hone, on Ancient Mi/juteries,) In 1837, the 
dresses of the giants were renewed, their armour polished, Ac. This year also, copies 
of the giants, 14 feet high, were intrcKluccd in the Lord Mayor's show : each w'alked 
by means of a man within side, who turned the giant*s face, which was level with the 
first-floor windows. 


GOODMAN^ 8 FIELDS 

A re described by Stow to have been, in his time, a &rm belonging to the Abbey of 
the Nuns of St. Clare, called the Minories ; ‘*at the which farm (says Stow) I myself. 
In my youth, have fetched many a lialfpennyworth of milk, and never had less than three 
ale pints fur a bulf^nny in the summer, nor less than one ale quart for a halfpenny in the 
winter, always hot fbom the kine, as the same was milked and strained/* One Trolop, 
and afterwards Goodman were the farmers; and next Goodman's son, who let out the 
ground first for grazing of horses, and then for garden-jplots. Strype (1720) describes 
the F'ields covered with Pescod or Presoot, Aylilfe, Letnan, and Maunsell streets, the 
initials of which names make the word palms these streets are mostly inhabited by 
thriving Jews. Strype also mentions tenters for cloth-workers, and a roadway out of 
WhitcKshapel into Well-close. In digging the foundations for houses about 1678, were 
found a vast number of Roman funereal urns, some with ashes of bones in them, 
denoting Goodman's Fields to have been originally a Roman burying- place. ^ 

Goodman'g-stlle, Ooodman*8*g>irdeus, and Rosemary-lane, denote tliis rural district. 
On the site of Leman-street was the New Wells Spa, now denoted by Well- yard. 
{See Thbatb£8 i Goodman's Fields.) 

GEET FRIARS. 

r l224, fbur of the Friars Minors, or Qr^ Friars, arrived in London firom Italy, 
and were first entertained in the house of the Friars Preachers, or Dominicans. 
Afterwards, they hired a house in Cornhill, of John Travers, then sherifiT, where they 
made some small cells, and continued until the following summer ; when the devotion 
of the citizens enabled the Friars to purchase the site of their future residence near 
Newgate^ Their first and piindpal beneflictor was John Iwyn, citizen and mercer. 
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who gave them ^ine land and houses in the parish of St, Niehohis^in^he-Shainbles^ bj 
deed 9th Kerry lU, Upon this they erected their original building, Tlie first chapeb 
whiciii became the choir of the church, was buiit at the cost of Sir William Joyiier, 
maj'or of London in 1239 ; the nave was added by Sir Henry Waleys, mayor during 
several years of the reign of Edward 1. ; the chapter^bouse by Walter the potter, 
citizen and alderman (sheriff in 1270 and 1273), who also presented all the brazen pots 
for the kitchen, iudrmary, SiC. i the dormitory was erected by Sir Gregory do Rokes- 
ley, mayor from 1275 to 1282 ; the refectory by Bartholomew do Castro, another 
citizen; the infirmary by Peter de Helyland; and the studies by Bondo, king of the 
heralds. The convent was pnnci|ailly supplied with water by JiVilliain, called from his 
trade the Taylor, and who served King Henry III. in that capacity 

A more niagiiifi<?ent church was commenced in 1801, and completed 1327 : first, tho 
choir was rebuilt, eluefiy at the cost of Margaret of France, the second wife of King 
Kdwanl I., who assigned it for her place of interment ; and the nave was added from 
the benegictioTis of John of Brittany, Earl of Richmond, and his niece Mary, Countess 
of Pembroke : it was 300 feet long, 89 feet wide^ and 64 feet high ; all tho columns 
and the pavement were of marble. In 1421, was added the library, ** furnished with 
desks, settles, and wainscoting or oeiling,*^ by Sir Richard Whittington, the celebrated 
mayor in the reign of Henry V. 

On St. George's Bay, 1502, the Grey Friars reUnquislied the London russet,” which 
tliey had tor some time worn, and resumed the undyed winch had been 

their original habit. On the feast of Saint Fmnefs, July 16, 1508, the mayor and 
uldermen were receivecl with grand procession as fomiders, which custom continued 
loftg after ; but not until 1522 did the convent provide a feast for the corporation on 
that Anniversary. In 152>t, King Henry and Cardinal Wolsey personally visited the 
house. In 1528, in the case of a prisoner who had broken away trom the sessions at 
Newgate, the convent asserted its right of Sanctuary, a privilege thiit could scarcely 
be often put in requisition, as the inu<'h-fret|ueiited {sanctuary of St. Martiii-1e* Grand 
was in the iininediute vicinity. The Franciscans seem to liavc passively aci|uiesccti in 
the Course of events : tor, November 12, 1539, their warden, and twenty-five of his 
brethren, signed and seuleil their tleeii of surrender to the king, being convinced “ tlwt 
the |»erfeci*ion ol‘ Christian livyng dothe not consisie in doine ceremonyes, wering of a 
grey coatte, disgeasing our selffos after straunge fnsstons, dokynges, nodyngs, and 
l^kyuges, in gurding our selffes wytbe a gurdle full of knots, and other like papisticitll 
ceremonyes:,’' &c. 

After the surrender, the house of the Grey Friars was not given up to immediate 
destruction ; but remained unoccupied in the king’s hands, until 1544, when, witli the 
houses ot the late Austin and Black Friars, it became a receptacle for tbo merchandize 
captured at sea from the French ; every part of tho Grey Friars Church belug filled 
with wine : it was not, howWer, dismantled; for in 1546 the ” partithms” or screens 
remair^ed ; the altars, pictures, images, and pulpit; the mouainents and grave-stones; 
the candlesticks, organs, and desks. Subsequently, by the king’s gift, tho church of 
the Grey Friars was to become the parish church of " ChrisPs Church within Now^ 
gate bat the king dying in the same year and month, the altars, stalls. Ac., were 
retitoved, and the church reduced in length, the nave being rented to a wfdioolmaster 
for annum. All the tombs and grave*stones were sold fbr about 5f. ; and 

Weeves^states there to liave been buried hi the church ibur qaeens,t four duchesses 
fotir countesses, one duke, two earls, eight barons, and some thirty«-five knights | in ali, 
663 persons of quality ; the catalogue of the monuments b pr e s erved, and is a veiy 
valuable genealogical record. 

These details are abridged principally l^fom Mr. Nidiolifs PnribBe to the CAroamIs 

* In thi^ ehapiter of the Reidster, the main cbimnsl or flips Is traosd under Ifsewats, through ths 
fivnlrt St llolboni tiridge, up Lesiher-laae (LiwomeJime), said so to the CkiivSnli-^hsiids la the Urns. 

t Tbe<^ii««iwwere^iber(mudrees€>ftheffhiirQli,lfsr||«reteo(n«ortoriSdwardl.i IfiahsUiL oonsess 
of Edward 11. ; Joan» Queen of daughter of Edwm If.; sad IsaiidKs, Queen of Msa. Brides 

ttii'iie, Ute church had received the heart of a fifth Quien, Allsuor, comuHt of Hetirj 111. ; atui also ths 
heart *if King Edward 11., defMMlted under the breast of his queea’s rifigy. The eatalogas is net, how* 
ever, complete; for, during some ctearsflont cm the stts ohoat 1834, were ftattul two Mieleint iiMWstlbed 
greve-stones not in the iiegister : they commemomts a lacmk of £br, 4Mid a saaposed Itahui aomhaut, 
uid are preserved In the imrhil-grouita of Christeliureh. 
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^ the Grey Friare of London, printed for the Camden Society ^852)» from the 
rt*g»ster-book of the Fraternity, ilie history of the Grey Friars Convent next merges 
into that of the establishment of Christas Hospital, which Mr. Nichols refers to Henry's 
grunt of the Grey Friars' House to the^City, aided by their subscriptions, and not to 
Edward VI.> who merely recognised the hospital which the citizens themselves had set 
on foot. 

** Moreover, Christ's Horoital was not fonnded as a school : its object was to resene roniig children 
flrom the street^, to shelter, feed, and clothe, and tattle ^ to educate them — in short, to do exactly what 
In later times has been done by each individual pariah for the orphan and destitute offspring of the 
poor/*— IfichoU, 

The great picture in the half of Christ’s Hospital fa commonly referred to as contemporary evidence 
of King liUiward*s share in the foundation. ’’This picture is usually aiiributed to Holbein, but in error. 
It is an amplification of Holbein's picture of the same subject which is at liridewcl) Hospital. That 
picture eontaiiis only eleven figares, including the painter himself; the picture at Christ's Hospital hag 
iiiiioty or more, and not only Is it veiy inferior as a work of art, but obviously of posterior date In point 
of costume.** Mr. Hichols adds : ’*the picture at Christ's Hospital is derived from Holbein's, so lar as 
the principal figures go : my own impressson is that It is of the period of James 1. or Charles 1.** 

Some of the buildings of the ancient convent, including the fratry and Refectory, 
were standing in the early part of the present century. The w'alls and windows of 
Whittington's library were to be traced in a mutilated state on the north side of the 
cloistera. Even now, the southern walk of the friars' cloisters remains, and its pointed 
arches and buttresses may be s^en from the exterior. The western walk of the clois- 
ters was under the Great Hail, which was pullcii down in 1827, as was Wliittington's 
library about the same time. The shield of Whittington, with a qnatrefoil, was in- 
serted in various parts of this building ; and a stone so carved 'nas been preserved in 
the museum of Mr. E. B. Price, F.S.A., and is etched at the end of Mr. Nichols's 

Preface to the Chronicle* {See Christ’s Hostitax, pp. 95-101.) 

a 

GRUB-STREET, 

C HI PPL EG ATE, is now called Milton -sit'eet, *'not after the great poet, as some 
persons have asserted, but from a respectable builder so calleil, who has t^ken the 
whole street on a repairing lease.” Bueli was the statement of Mr. Elinas, in 1830, in 
his Topoyraphieal Dictionary } but it is contradicted by the editor of Notes and 
Queries (2nd S. ix.), who ass<»rts, upon the authority of a gentleimm who was present 
at the meeting when the nomenclature was discussed, that it was named after the great 
pfiet, from his having resided in the locality.” Grub-street was originally tenanted by 
bowyers, fletchers, makers of bow-strings, and of everything relating to archery. It is 
the last street shown in Aggas’s map ; all beyond, as far as Bishoi>sgatc-Btreet Without, 
being gardens, fields, or morass. After the Great Fire, the Goldsmiths* Company met 
in Grub-street, temporarily, in the house of Sir Thomas Allen, grocer, and Lord Mayor in 
1659. Here, before the discovery of printing, lived the text-writers, who wrote all 
sorts of books then in use, namely, A. B« C.'with the paternoster, Ave, Crede, Grace, 
Ac., and retailed by stationere at the corner of streets. In Grub-street liveu John 
Foxe, the martyrologist. 

** Many letters in the Harleian eollection filustraie the infiucnco of Foxe at this time. They are 
addressed to him in Grub-street, and must, therefore, though no date appears on liiein, have been written 
after 1572. A letter from Foxe to one of bU iicighb<^rs, who had so built hLi houi^e as to darken Foie's 
windows, la curioua as a specimen of religious cxpoatulatlon, for an injury which possibly he cquld not 
afford to remedy by law.** — Mr. Canon Townsetid'e John Foxe^ edit. 1541, p. 194. 

It appears, however, very doubtful when Foxe went to Grub-street, aud htw long 
he resided tber6« Be did not write there his Book of Martyrs^ published in 1563, 
and th > second ediUpn in 1570. Here resided honest John Speed, the tailor and his- 
torian, the father of twelife sons and six daughters; there, too, lived M^ter Richard 
Snutfa, whose amsu^g OhUumy has been editet) by Sir Henry Ellis for the Camden 
Society-—** A says Antony Wood, infinitely curious in, aud inquisitive after 

books.” Front imfs renowned and philosophic spot, celebrated as the Lyceum of the 
Academic OroVe^ issued many of the earliest of our English lyrics, and most of oor 
miniature histories, and the fiyitig sheets and volatile pages dispersed by such charac- 
ters as Shakspeare's Autolycus; a^ the Grubean sages first published Jack the Giant 
Killer, Reynard the Fboi, The Wise Men of Gotham, Tom Uiekathrift, and a 
hundred othena 
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Nor must we ft»rget Henry Welby, Esq., **the Grub-street Hennit/* who lived here 
Ibrty-foor years^ during which he was only seen by his inald<4ervant^ who died Oct. 28, 
1636 ; and Welby, in six days after, aged 84 : he owned a large estate in Liuoolnshtre, 
, but betook himself to this seclusion in mlsan|hro{4c resentment of an attempt made 
upon his life by a younger brother. In the old print of the Hermit, we see in the 
distance boys dying kites in the fields ad|]oiniiig his house* His diet was bread, water, 
gruel, milk, and vegetables ; and now aiKi then the yolk of an egg. He passed his 
days ill moat exemplary charity and piety. There exists a rare quarto Tract, entitled 
The PhcBnix of these laie Times^ showing " the first occasion and reasons'^ of WeJby^s 
seclusion, with Epitaphs and Elegies (the latter occupying several pages), by Shakerley 
Marmion, John Taylor, the Water-poet; Thomas Hey wood, Thomas Brewer, dxi., 
1637. It has a full-length portrait, by W* Marshall, of Welby i the copy of this Tract 
in Sir Mark Sykes’s library, sold for 5/* 

In Gnib-stT«ct, Dec. 9. 1995, one Stoekfien, a vSctnsller, was murdered by four men, three of whom 
were reve.'Ucvi iu three euccettsive dreams t<i the victualler'a widow, and were tried, coodemncd, and 
banned; the narrative attested and published **by the Curate of Cnpplegater* 

During the Commonwealth era a larger number than usual of seditious and libellous 
pamphlets and pajiers were surreptitiously printed. The authors of these were, for 
the most part, men whose indigent circumstances compelled them to live in the most 
obscure part of the town. Grub-street, then abounding with mean old houses let out 
in lodgings, afforded a fitting retreat for persons of this description. The offensive 
term Qruh-street is thought to have been first applied to the writings of John Fox, 
the martyrologist, who, as we have seen, lived in Grub-street. However, there are 
vairous oUier conjt'ctures, which it may lie interesting to notice. The inquiry has been 
clevefiiy annotated by Mf.^Ienry Campkin, P.S.A. 

Possibly, from C-^ub-street l>eing the booksellers’ suburb of Aldersgate and Little 
Britain it became tlie abode of small authors. In Goswell -street, to this day, several 
old or second-liand booksellers keep shop. Arbuthnot speaks of the meridian of 
Grab-street and Gay of ‘‘ Grub-street lays.” In the Taller^ No* 41, the authors 
are mentioned as fiuthful biatorians of ati exercise at arms of the Artillery Company. 
In the Spectator^ No. 184, *‘one of the most eminent pens in Grub-street is employed 
In writing the dream of the roimculoua sleeper,” Nicholas Hart ; and the orators of 
Grub-street de;ilt very much in plagues. ^Spectator, 150.) There was also a 
Journal ; and 8wifb wrote a Grub-street Elegy on the pretended death of Partridge, 
the almanack-maker, and Advice to the Grub-street Versifiers. The halfpenny news- 
paper-stamp duty of 1712, however, occasioned ^Hbe fall of the leaf,” and utter ruin 
among Grub-street authors. 

** Do you know that all Grub-street is dead and grone Uwt weekf Ko more ghwls or murders now 
tor love or money io July 9, 1712, erpofeija. ^ ... 

The Xfemotv/ <?/ iha Qruh-gtreef^ Society were commexioed Jau. 8, 1780 (the jeer before the QentU^ 
man"$ MagazineV and were pubriMhed weekly until the close of irJ7. The avowed obiects of the w<irk 
were t^oounJeract the original Grufieans, who “ made themselves most remarkably infomoas for want 
of integrity, by wiirully pobU^hing what they knew to be foise and to renress «tlm exorbiianem of 
Aothore, Printers, BookMellors, and PubliMhem.” The Society met onMSWoiA at tjto FsgMuj, in Grub- 
street- and the principals of the staff were Dr. John afartln and Dr. Blehard fiusset* and 

the latter being secretary until 1735. The work was then conducted by a oommif toe, but was 
dropped In 1737. after a struggle of sis years, eleven months, and two weeks i it was revived as the 
Literary Courier of Qrub^ctreet. of which only a few numbers were prini^. , ^ ^ 

In tW Jfvwoirf, most of the personages of Uie Xiuneiad am unswingly s^irlse^ and the 
ductioiJlof l!:usden, Cibber, Coueanen, Curli, Denni^ Henley, Ralph, Anmil, Theobald. Welsted. ftc., 
are treated with great si;verity. The Memoire •meeUng with mconragement," save John Hswkins, 

** Cave projected an improvement thereon In a pamptOet of his ownr and Itt the foOcwing year ap- 
peared the GentUjmaM'9 Magazins. 

Grub-street thus figures in the Duneiad 

Not with less glory mighty Dnlnem crowned, ^ 

Shall take through Grub-strsei her triumphant mfrih” 

- Pope** arrow* are eo ehirp. and U* alaaghter ao whotaeato, m oltM 

ennated on tiie aide of the deToUd inhaUUnu of Qnb^treet. He It «m who hranght Om notl^ oT • 
Tile Grub-*treet before the mind* of the general paUte; holt waa Who eiwM mh aaaoeiBUom m 
author and rag* — author and dJrt— author and gtn. IBw oooupution Ol* outhorOI^ Immow lOTohle 
through hi* gi^hio dewgiptfam of miiorj. and tbo litonnjr proteriom woo ftr n lone tino daatcojrod.”-' 
W. M. Tkacket^. 

• Dr. Rn*sel ■abaeqoenUy aettled at BrigbthelnMtone, and wrote a Ttm M m eo a^ooah 

lug tho praetlce ofawrWblng, whieh laid tha foundatioa of the unexoraplod (woopority of Arightou. 
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In his noted to the Dundad^ Bishop Warburton describes a libelleif as ** nothing bnt 
a Grub-street critic run to seed/* Dr« Johnson’s friend, John Hoole,'!*’ received his 
early instruction in Grub-street^ fh>m his uncle ** the metaphysical tailor/’ who used to 
draw squares and triangles on his shopbcsard. (Boswell’s Johnson^ vol. iv.) 

Grub-street was formerly much inhabited by writers of small histories, dictionaries, 
and temporary poems ; whence any mean production is called Grub-etrcet/* (Johnson’s 
Dictionary.) The Doctor himself was but a Grub-street man, paid by the sheet, 
when Goldsmith entered Grub-street^ periodical writer and reviewer/* (Forster’s Life 
of Goldsmith^ p, 73.) 

** Grub-street performances ** ha^ long been applied to bad matter expressed in a 
bad manner, false confused histories, low creeping poetry, and grovelling prose,’* 
whether written iu the Court or in the City, or elsewhere. Hence “ a Grub-street 
author ** became a term of common reproach, and we remember it in fre<iuent use ; this 
however, has passed away with the change in too social pasition of men of letters, who 
no longer resemble the literary hacks of the reign of George II. : hut literature takes 
rank with other learned professions ; and those authors who neglect it as a means of 
subsistence are, in a twofold sense, foremost in their abuse of it. 

However, Grub-street was not always tenanted exclusively by low pretenders to 
learning; for we read that James Whitelocke (Justice of the King’s Bench), who was a 
Merchant-tailors* boy, and woft honour at Oxford, went tlirongha course of Hebrew 
with a ])rofessor of that ancient tongue, one lIopkiTison, who lived in Grub-street 
•‘an obscure and simple man for worldly atlayres, but expert in all the left-hand tongs.’* 

Great learned men/* w^e are told, came to consult Hopkinsoii in these languages, and 
** among them no less a person than Lancelot Andrews/* (See notice of W’hitelockf^s 
Jjiber Fatnelicu^^ edited by Bruce ; Aihenatum^ No. 1612.) 

Grub-street, now Milton-street, is noted for its great number of alleys, courts, and 
baf'kways, and old inn-yards : in Hanover-courfc was a house, temp, Charles I., tradi- 
tionally the residence of General Monk. Opposite Hanover-conrt is a large building, 
once the City Chapel j in 1831 opened as a theatre, but with poor success. It next 
becuune the City Baths ; thiang which, in odd contiguity, w'ere the City Soap Works, 
established in 1712; the premises were burnt down in August, 1855, but have Iwcn rebuilt. 

In one of the columns of Tov>n and Table Talk, wdth which Mr, Peter Cunningham, 
in years past, used to regale the readers of the Illustrated London Kews, we find, 
Jan. 27, 1855, the following piquant parallel of Grub-street with our day : — 

** Thi8 week baa produced a remarkable proof tliat our Newpate Last Dyin^ Words and Confession 
Poetry has not improved, or altered, indeed, in any way, sini'e tlie times of Pick Turpin and Governor 
Wall. We have before- us, while we write, the i>eiiny broadside which Grub-street has friven us on the 
exe(!utioRof Karthdl«^my, on Monday lost. We have the same artless way of telling a story, with the 
same rough lines, and alill rougher rhymes, common to the Catnach sohool of Gld Uailcv i>oetry. What 
is still more remarkable, the vety cuts are the identical blocks of bygone times, l' ho view of the 
dangling murderer, of St. Sepulohre's Church, and Newgate itself, is«oiie that has done like duly 
on many other honing occaaions. Hie female costume of the cut^is that in vogue long before (to 
use Mr. Thackeray’s expression) Plaacus was consul. Stranger still, the cut which represents the 
murderer shooting Mr. Moore, is the actual ballad-block of Bollinglmm 8lK>oting Mr. Perceval in the 
loliby of the House of Commons ! We may yet see it reproduced ou an occasion of the same kind. The 
identical wood-cut of Tarlton, the famous clown, who drew tears of delight from the eyes of Queen 
KJJxabeth, was in use in Grub-street between 1£8(> and LdSM), or nearly two centuries and a half.*’ 

One of the most noted Grub-street traftickers was Curll, for whom the notorious Mrs. 
Thomas (Corinna of the Dunciad) got up the absurd story of young Jelfreys Md the 
funeral of the poet Dryden, the groundlessness of which was fully exposed by iSilono 
some sixty years sinoe; and Sir Walter Scott alludes to i« in Life qf Dryden as “a 
memorable romance** It formed one of Curirs ‘‘Grub-street pamphlets.” 

The rat use of the term Grub street in its offensive sense, wag made by Andrew 
Marvell, in The JBtekearsal Transposed s “ He, honest man, was deep gone in Grub- 
street and polemized divinity.** “ Oh, these are yonr Nonconformist tricks ; oh, you 
liavo learnt this of the ^Puritans in Grub-street.** “I am told that preparatory to 
that, they had ftequent meetings in the City ; I know not whether in Grub-street, 
with the divines of the other party.** Pope calls its versifiers “ the Grub-street Choir.** 

*** Father of the Rev. Samuel Hoole, who was boru in a hackney-coach, which was conveying hia 
mother to Drury-lane Theatre to witness the performance of the tragedy of TimanfhM, written by her 
husband. Mr. Hamuel Hoole prated with Johnson in his last illness: he long kept as memorials the 
chair in which the Doctor usually sat, and the desk upon which he mostly wrote his RambUr. Mr. Hoole 
died in March, 1839. 
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A t the north end of King-street, Cheafsdd^ H the ‘•Town-hall** of the City of 
London, whore the principal CorporatiocTharineeff i« btmaacted, and its tnagnid^iit 
liospitality exercised^ l^e first Alderinaii^s Bery or Conrt*hall was a low and mean 
butkUng, in the street named tliefefrom, Atdenaaanbnry, which occurs in a deed of the 
year 1189 : ** the Courts of Maior and Aldminen were held here until the new OnildhaU 
was built. I myself (says Stow) have seen the ruinea of the old court-hall in Alder* 
manbery-streete/* The first entry which Mr. HormiO Jones, the City architect, waa 
able to find, is in the year 1212, the 14tb of Joflh* It ie in a roll of the Hustings 
Court, which was held here* The edifice must have been a veiy large bailding, 
from the number of persons stated to have been present* " Tins was, undoubtedly, 
the original Guildhidl spoken of by Fobysn, Grafton, and Stow: the old Beriy Court, 
or Hal cpiitiuued, and the Courts of the Mair and Alderin^ were continually holden 
there. They had an entrance in Aldermanbury. This wc will rail the first Guildhall.** 
Tlie second Guildhall, m*cording to the Corporation reconls, was built in 1828, the 
20tli Edward II. Pint of the crypt of this building exists, though much defaced by 
tire ; it extends beneath half the pri?sent hall, and adjoins the present crypt, being divided 
by a stout brick wall. We might reasonably infer fivfim this evidence that the second 
building was a part, or ocrupieil a jMirt, of the present site* In Aggas’s map, 1560, 
there is a representation of the old entry from Aldermanbury* Tliere was no entry 
for carriages, or even an opening into Gresham-street, as now. 

,vWe now come to the present, or tliird Guildhall, “ begun to be builded now,*’ says 
Fubniin, in the year 1^1, the I2th of Henry IV., *^by Tliomas Knolus, then 
^lairr, and by hif> brethren the Aldermen; and the same was made of a little cottage 
and u largo great house, as it now standeth/* The cost was defrayed by benevolences, 
fees, fines, and amercennents for ten years. The Mayor's Court and Chainl>ers w’ere 
added, and a stately entrance-porch, ** beautified with images of stone.** Divers alder* 
men glazed the windows, as appeared by their arms painted on each. Among the 
individual contributions was the making and glazing of “ two louvers,** for which Sir 
W. Harryot, Mayor, gave 40/. The hall was twenty years in building; the kitchen 
was built “ by procurement** from the companioi^ of Sir John Shaw, goldsmith, Mayor, 
knighted on J^worth Field; the kitchen was first used fbr ifressttig Sir John's 
mayoralty banquet, in 1501 ; and ho ** was the first that kept his feast there ;** “ since 
which time the Mayor's feasts have been yearly kept there, which before time were 
kept in the Taylors* Hull and the Grocers* Hall.*' “Nicholas Alwin, grocer. Mayor, 

1 199, deceased 1505, gave by his testament for a banging of tapestiie to serve for the 
principal dates in the Guildltall, seventy-three pounds 6r. 8d/* In 1614-16 was 
erected a new Council tJttimhcr, and lieeord-room over. Among the early eiitcr- 
taiiiJ^ents given in the OuHdhall, was that of 1357, when John, King of France^ 
attd Edward the Black Prince, were received and entertained most sumptuously by the 
Mayor and citizens. May 2k Again, in 1419, King Henry V. was entertained by the 
CorjKjnitlon at the Guildhall, when, it is reported, the Mayor, Sir lljchard Whittington, 
burnt the bonds for money lent to King Henry, to the value of 60,000k Here, 1483, 
June 24 the Duke of Buckingham attended with the Mayor and 8berififl^ by command 
of Ui^ard Duke of Gloster, and addressing a great multitude of Liverymen assembled 
in the Common Hail, pointed out to them the bastardy of King ^ward V., and 
urg«Hi the superior claim of Richai'd Ftantiigeuet, as depicted in Hhakspeare'i 
Uichard III,, act iii. scene 5. 

Olo, Go after, after, Ceasia Backlnghafa, 

The Major towards Guild HsU hies bittt In all posl| 

There, at the modeat vautanrc of the time; 

Infer the hastar^ of Kdwam's children r 

ihera, iiow ^Iward put to death a dtUai^ 

Only for saying— he would make bis ton 

** Heir to the Crown,'* Meatiing, Inile^ Ids Heai% 

Which, by the sign thereof waa tenhed Mh 

And again » 

I go$ and towards three or four o’dodk 
hook for the news that the Guild Hall aflbido. 
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X$43« took plsfie tiui triad sndeoiulemiiAtio» of Anne Aekew for hereay, blfore Uiahop Bonners 

she was bttmi st the stince, in Smithileld. 1547«-^Triiil of the Earl of Sarroy^ and hU conviction of 
treason. IStfo* Nov. Id.^^Trial and condemnation of Lady Jaoo Orey and her husband. 155^ April 17. 
--Trial and aoqitlttfil of Sir Nfohotaa Throgmoirton^ for partictlpation In 'i'hotnas Wyatt's rebellion a^tdust 
Qneen Mary. 1606^ Mareh 2a.--TriaI and convietion of the Jesuit Garnet. (Gunpowder Plot.) 1642, 
Jaii. 5.— ^Charles X. attended at a Common Coundl. and claimed their assisunce in approhendinir 
Hampden and other patriots, who had taken shelter m the City to avoid arrest. During the Civil War 
and the Commonwealth, the Ouildhall was the arena of many a patriotic movement. In IVpyg’s Diary, 
11th Feb. 1650-60; he records the reception of Gen. Monk at the Guildhall. After tlie abdication of 
James II. the Lords Parliament assembled here, and declared for the Prince of Orange. 

In the Great Fire the oak roof wan entirely dostroye<h and the principal front 
much injured. “ That night (Tuesday Sept. 4, l(iG6), the sight of Guildhall was a 
fearfull spectacle, which stood the whole body of it together in view for several hours 
together, after the dre had taken it» without dames (I suppose because tlie timber was 
of such solid oake), in a bright shining coale, ai if it had been a pallace of gold or a 
great building of burnished brasse.’* The roof was an open timber one, springing 
fh>m the capitals of the clustered colnmits, which subsf'queutly bore guideron shlhlds with 
the arms of the twelve Great Companies. After the Fire an additional story was liaised 
to the lofty pitch of the original roof^ the ceiling covering this being flat and square 
panelled : eight circular-headed windows on each side were atlded. These reparations 
have been attributed to Sir Christopher VV^ren. Ehnes acknowledges ‘Hhe modem 
r(K)f and ceiling of Guildhall*^ to be VWen*s, but "built over it in haste and for imme- 
diate use, and evidently a temporary covering.” (See UWu and his Thnes^ p. 200.) 
The present mongrel front of Guildhall was erected by Mr. George Dance, the City 
architect, in 1789. ^ 

The cliief approach to the Hall was by a two-storied porch, far in advance of the giaiti 
building. It liad been much altered in the reign of ElizabetlPor James I. It had, on 
each side of the entrance, two orna|nentcd niches, and two figures in other niches, with 
ligures in the upper story. These figures %vere taken down by Dance in 1789, and they 
lay in a cellar until Alderman Boy dell induc.ed the Corporation, in 1794, to permit 
them to pass into the hands of Thomas Banks, the eminent sculptor, who held them in 
great estimation as works of art ; and after his death, in 1809, they were purchased by 
Mr. Bankes, M.P. These figures have been placed in the screen at the east end of the 
hall. The crypt beneath is the finest and most exten.sive now remaining in London. 
Its height is 13 feet from the ground to the crown of the arches. In 1851 the stone- 
work was rubbed down and cleaned, and the clustered sliafu and capitals were re- 
paired; and, on the visit of her present Majesty to the City, July 9, 1851, a banquet 
was served to the Queen and suite in this crypt, which was cliai’acteri.stiadly decorato*l 
for the occasion. In the chambers and offices all sorts of styles and decorations of all 
periods prevail — poor Gothic and painted ceiling, and marble sculpture, and mean 
wan -decoration ; and the floors are of various levels. The iiderior of the Great Hall, 
in coarse imitation of the nave of Winchester Cathedral, was also x>oor and mean. For 
more than 150 years did the citizens bear the reproach of having their noble hsu dis- 
figured by the incongruous npi)er story and flat roof. A jioiutcd roof was modelled, 
but was proceeded with no farther. With increasing public taste the anomaly became 
more and more condemned. The covering was dilapidated and unsightly, and its 
removal was long prsesed upon the Court of €k)mmon Council, chiefiy by Mr. Deputy 
Lott, •F.S.A., as offensive to architectural and arcbiBological taste. At Icnfl^h, a 
committee of the Court of Common Council, to whom the subject had been referred, 
reported In flivonr^of a series of extensive improvements, involving the entire recon- 
struction on a new plan, of most, if not all, the offices of the Corporation. First, 
however, it vras resolved to proceed with a new roof for the Great llafl ; and the 
committM of the Ck>ipoiNktioii set about this great work, and determined upon an open 
oaken roof, with a fMaitral louvre and a tapering metal spire. 

The roof and other restorations were confid^ to Mr. Horace Jones, the City nrchi* 
teot, with the assistance of Mr. Digby Wyatt, F.S.A., and Mr. Edward Roberts, F.S.A. 
The new internal cornice of the roof was commenci‘d, with some ceremony, on the 
22nd day of June, 1804, when tiie members of the Improvement Committee, the 
chaplain to the Xxird Mayor, and the principal oifibers of the Corporation, assembled on 
the roof, and laid the first stone. 
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Tbe ii<»w roof Ind its ^neral construction is m nearly as posslWo in accordance with 
the period in which the Hall was originally built ; and with a drawings still extant* ot 
the old roof M it existed before its destmetkm in the Great a number of windows 
by wbich the interior of the building was ligMed flroiki^ both siding and whieb had been 
dosed for generations* have been reopened adOi eaiiwllent amdt by the removal 

of an unsightly coating of plaster and eemen^ all die dairac^stle outlines of ihe 
Internal architectural embellishments have been bre^W out. Ope Of ilm 

sontbem windows has been filled with stdned glM^ dei^^add by Mr. £*« Hallidey^ and^ 
executed by Lavers and Bamiud i the snbje^ ^ tw grants of charter* entning 
money* Wat Tyler, and a Royal toumrnneut# The new roof is rf oak* with rather a 
high pitch : it is lighted by sixteen dormers* €%bt on eadl dde* and from the centre 
springs a louvre for the purposes of light and ventilatloii* as wdl as ornament* and It 
u'ill have a lofty spire. The ibllowibg are the djimensions The foir average width 
of the Hall is 49 feet 6 inches. Thecloster of shafts preyeot about 2 feet on aseb side* 
and theia height to the springing of the arch nbs b 84 foet. The height fhtm the present 
pavement to the underside of the ridge b 89 foet. The totd length is 152 feet, and 
there are eight bays and i^ven princip^a. The length of the collar between the queen 
piist b 29 feet, mid was cat out of timber about 2 feet 8 inches square. One pecu* 
liarity of the construction of the roof is that there b a double lining, one of 24nch oak 
aiul another of ] ^-inch deal : on thb latter the sbtes fro laid. 

In a BLstory of London by Allen and Wright, is a note stating that a Col. Smith, 
formerly Deputy-Governor of the Tower, had a painting, re|>r<ir»enting London after 
the Great Fire, in w’hich about one-third of the roof of Guildhall appeared standing, 
shbv^ng a gable-roof ; and that in Hollar^s View of London, drea 10*17, the rtK)f 
appears with two laiitemC arising from It. 

At each end of the HaU is a large Gothic windqw oectipying the whole width, the 
arches re>ting on short columns, and retaining perfect ti.oir rich tracery. The upper 
compartments are filled ivitb painted glass (restored and modern) of the royal arms, 
and stars and jevirels of the Garter, Bath, Thistle, and St. Patrick, in the east window ; 
and tlie (Hty arms, supporters, Ac. in the west window. Beneath the enMtoni window, 
under canopies, afid at the buck of the spot whore the ancient Court of Hustings was 
holdcu, arc statues of toward VI., Queen Elizabeth, and King Charles 1. from the 
Guildljull cha|>el. By an entry in the City records^ the figure of Charles I. originally 
oc<;upicHl a place in the Koyal Exchange. • 

In the angles at the opposite end of the hall, on lofty octagonal pedestals, are the 
c*elcbnit€<l colossal figures of the gixmts Gog and Magog, sometimes called Oogmagog 
and Corii)a;us. {See p. 380.) Tliey were placed in their preaent position during the 
alterations of 1815, having formerly stood on each side of the steps leading to the 
upper nKims, th^ se steps ^Mng where now b placed Beckford's monument^ which then 
stofHl agvitust the great wcstepi window. 

Tlfis old entrance was very picturesque t on eadi side of the ste^xt was an octangular 
ttirr€‘te<l gallery, balustraded, for the hall-keeper j each surrounded hy iron-work palm- 
trees, suppK>rtiug a Ijalcony and ornamented three-dial dock, and a resplendent gilt 
sun underneath. Tim fiaidcing giants* in their singnlar costume, gave the whole an 
utnipic character. At the sides of the sieps, under the ball-keeper’s offices, were two 
datk or cages, in which unruly apprentices were oocarionally confined, by -order 
of th^ City Chamberlain : these were <^led LiUle Easn, for a boy ooold not stand up- 
right In them. In 1706, Queen Anne made a present to the City, to be hung In the 
luill, of 26 standards, 63 colours, and a kettledrum, a part of the sped) from the field of 
Hamilies ; these have been long removed. There are several scul|>turod monuments 
erected at the expense of the Corporation — to Admiral Lord Nelson, by J. Smith, 1810, 
inscription by Sheridan; Alderman Beckford, Lord Mayor in 1762 and 1769, by 
Moore ; the Karl of Chatham, by Bacon, 1782, inwTiption by Burke | the Right Hon. W. 
ITtt, by Buhb, 1813, inscription by Canning. Upon Beckford’S tttott iment b thesiHiecdi 
wbich was long believed to have been addressed by him to Oeoiqge III. on his throne. 

GlfTord (B^n Tot. ?i. p. 4S1) denies this j and IssM Heed isserts that *^Beokford did not utter 

one syllable of this spe^h. It was penned by Homo Tooke, «sid by bb art put cm the records of tht 
City and wi lleckfora's statue^ as he told me, Mr, IJraltbwaitc, Mr. Seyers, Ao., at the 4Uisfibn Olob.** 
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The style of these monuments (which co^t atXK) and 4000 gruineos each) is ili-adaptcw for u Tud »r 
hall, anti they rank low aa works of arti for example. In that to Nelson, the only Induction of Its t^bieii 
U asmiUl inedalUon of the hero; ip Beckford^e, the deoHne of the City and Commerce ie repreeeuled by 
dgares in a drooping aUte 1-^a Uterei allegnry. 

The memofiia group of th# g^t ItelM of W|»Uiiig(>bii> by John Bell; oentnal ehitne 
of tihe lievdi find tyro t^hlen^e je ip belter taste. 

. 3%e Ottitdhidl trill betwom 600(1 and 9000 pereeng. Here have been hold 

the ZiMlugtmtiim Dinn^ Wd Heyorp eiiice 1601. (Tharleg 1* was feasted 

hi^ in with h polities Charles Il» was nine timee enter* 

tailed here at dinner* . 

^ CTharlea IL dined with the (ddseae the year that Bfar Kbbert Viner was fnayoi% who getting elated 
with oontiimslly toasihig the rpyal Ikmlly, gr^ a little food of hU mtde ty, " Ihe king understood 
very well how to exitnoate hitnielf in airkmus of difficulties, and, with an hint to the company to avoid 
reremonv, stole c^, and made towards Ids eoach, which stood ready for him in QuildhalUyard. But the 
mayor fiksd his oompsny so well, and was grown so intlinate,that he pursued him hastily, and catching 
him fkst by the hand, cried out with a vehement oath and acscent, * Sir, you shall stay and take t'other 
bottle 1* The airy monarch looked kindly at him over his shoulder, and with a smile and graceful aSr 
(Ibr i saw him at the time, and do now) repeated this line of the old song 

* He that is drank is as great os a king,' 

and immediately returned back and complied with his landlord/'—^psefafor. No. 4S2. 

From 1660, with only three exceptions, our sovereign has dined at Guildhall on Lord 
Mayor’s Day, after his or her accession or coronation. The exceptions were Janies II., 
who held the City Charter upoh a writ of quo warranto at his accession ; George IV., 
who w^as rendered unpopular by his quarrel with his Queen; and William IV., who 
apprehended political tumult. But George IV. (when Regent) was entertained liere, 
*7 line 18, 181d> with Alexander, Emperor of Russia, and Fredcrick-WilUnm 111., King 
of i^russisi, when the banquet cost 25,000f., and the value of the 
200,000/. : [on that day year was fought the Battle of WaSDrloo.] On July 0,^814, 
the Duke of Wellington was entertained at dinner in Guildlmll. The banquet tc 
George III. cost 6898/., when 1200 guests dined in the Hall; that to Queen Victoria, 
Nov. 9, 1837, cost 6870/.; and an evening entertainment to her Majesty, July 9, 1851, 
to celebrate the Great Exhibition, cost 5120/. 14«. 9d,, being 129/. 5s. Sd. less than the 
sum voted: invitations, 1452. Here, in 1831, were entertained the inoinbers of the 
Legislature, and others who promoted and supported Parliamentary Kclbrm j in 1837, 
her present Majesty the Queen, on her accession to the throne; in 1838, the foreign 
Ambassadors and other distinguished personages, in celebration of her Majesty's coro- 
lAition ; in 1856, the Emperor and Empress of the French were f6ted here (the Lord 
Mayor raised to the baronetcy as Sir Francis Graham Moon) ; in 1863, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, sliortly after their marriage. 

The Guildhall is magnificently decorated for royal entertainments, when the sovereign 
is seated beneath a state canopy at the east end. The lighting of the vast Hall witli 
gas is by stars, mottoes, and devices of 6060 or 7(XK) jets in the large windows, fiUod 
with planking and sheet*iron, to prevent accident by fir^: a stupeii lous crystal star, and 
a Prince of Wales’s plume in spun glass, nine feet high, are superb insignia ; tb'^ archi- 
tectural lines of the edifice were marked out with 5000 gas-jets ; and from the rool‘ hung 
two pointed chandeliers, each 12 feet diameter; the whole flood of gaslight exceeding 
that of 45,0(X) umx-candles ; this being the former mode of lighting : the present is 
by gas chandeliers, of appropriate design. ^ 

The Dinner on Xtord Matfor^e J>av is a magnificent spectacle : the Lord .^*ayor and 
his distinguished guests advance to the banquet by sound of trumpet ; and the fini>erb 
dresses and official costumes of the company, about 1200 in number, with the disjilav of 
cost\> plate, is very striking. The Hall is divided ; at the upper, or h\istiugs tables, the 
coiirm are served hot; at the lower tables the turtle only is hot. The .hnroii of beef 
is brought ill procession from the kitchen into the Hall in the morning, and being placed 
upon a pedestal^ at night is cut up by ** the City carver.” The old Kitchen, wheivin 
the dinner was dressed, wes a vast apartment ; the principal ninge was 16 feet long 
and 7 feet high, and a Irnron of beef (3 cwt.) upon the gigantic spit was turned by 
hand. There were 20 cooks, besides helpers ; 14 tons of coals were consumed. Some 40 
turtles are slaughtered for 250 tureens of soup ; and the serving of the dinner re<iuires 
about 200 persons and 8000 plate^changes. Noxt morning the fragments of the Great 
Feast are doled out to the poor. 
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The following, Pepys’s Diary^ is tlie earliest aoconnt we have of the Lord 
Mayor's Inauguration Dinner : — 

** 29th Oct. 1663.— To GuildhaU, and up and down to see the tables ; wbeire under erery salt there 
was a bill of fare, and at the end of the table the p6raoi|S proper for the table. Many were the tables, 
ff but none in the Hall but the Mayor's and Lords of the Privy ConnoU that bad napkins or knives, which 
was very straii^. 1 sat at the Merchant Stranaors* table, where ten good dishes to a mease, with plenty of 
wine of sdl sorts ; but it wos very unpleasiiig that we had no napkins nor obange of treoebers, and drank 
out of earthen pitchers and wo^en dishes.*^ 

The Guild hall Inauguration Dinner, inclndtng wine% mutually oosts about 1500&, 
which ia supposed to bs paid out of the public money j but the City contribute only 
200/., the remainder being paid hidf by the Jjord Mayor and half by the two Sheri^ 
The prcx:ession costs about 300/., and the dechration of the hall 800/., which is nmilarly 
apjH>rtioned. 

The Court of Hustings held in the Guildhall, was the Saxon Folkmote : the word 
Hustings in Saxon signifies the House of Causes^ a general Council or Court. The 
Court is considered the highest Court of Judicature; the presiding judges^ the Lord 
Mayor and Sherifls. The proceedings are similar to the County Courts, with the 
addition, anciently, of the enrohnetit of deeds and wills, do. The following entries 
are from the English Chronicle^ and show the uses the Hall was put to in the holding 
of this Court in past ages ; — 

111 Maistcr Itogor and Master Thomas were tried in the Oftildhalle of Londoun for iresons and 
sorcery. Oti the l>ith of November, in the same year, Maisier Boger BoHyiigbrooke was arreymed for 
tresuim agens the Kyngis persume, and thereof, by XII men of Londoun, he was founde guilty. Lord 
fc>ay (Save) wasbr«>ug)it out of the Tour unto Guyldeluille to be tried, Saturday, July 4^ 1460. 

The following entries are from the Diary of Henry Machyn, C^tisen and Merohont Taylor of London 
** In 1550-1, the xiiy day of Marche was rayued at the XMd^halle a C (hundr^) mareners for robyng 
on tk^ see, and the Captayne, belying a Skott, was cared to Nugate the same clay, and certen cast (con* 
' demneck* In loiS^, the vtj dayof^une, the Duke of Northumberland and dy vers of the KyngesCousoll sat 
at YoUl-hail to hear certain c.ausys. aiul toke np my Lord Mayra and his brodurne fbr vetell, because he 
lokyd not to it. and for seilyng of the same, and oder oansys. In 1669, the ftirit day of December, was 
raynyd at the Ycld-hall, Master Orymstou, Captayn.” 

The Entrance, — ^The Hall is upproachedi by a porch cemsisting of two divisions, formeii 
by nn nreh uiul columns crossing in the centre; the wall on either aide is subdivided into 
smaller compartments, wuth tracery and quatrefoll turns. The groined roof, with 
stone ribs springing from the sides, are Intersected in the centre with sculptured bossew 
with various devices of the arms and bearings of Edward the Confesaor, 

The Crgpt^ already described on page 301, has, at each intersection of the groins, a 
boss, }><.aring shields with the arms of Edward the Confessor, tl»e City arma^ well* 
s<'ulptm ed roses. See. 

The Chapel. — Tins ancient appendage to the Guildhall was founded by Peter Fan* 
love, Aiiaui Fnincis, and Henry Frowick, citizens, and dedicated to fit. Blary Magdalen 
and all Saints, and called London College, in 12^. In tlie records of the Corporation 
of the date of 1320, there is an account of timber and lead granted for the building, 
and in 1379, the surplus mater'^ not used in the building of the Quildhall were given 
for the same purpose. 

1113.— In Holinahcd's ChrtmitU^ vol. ill. p. 66, there Is the (bllowlng sntfir : — ^ He (Rlchanl WMt* 
tiiigton) also huiUled for the ease of the Maior of f^^ondon, his brethren, and the worshipfht citisens, on 
the Aulemrie days of their aMcmblle, a C)ia|)ell ndjoinlng to the Qalldhall, to the Intent that before they 
enteml into any of their woridlie affaires, they ahouid begin with prayer and Invuoatioii to Qod for Ids 
anslHtance/* * 

In the mayoralty of John Welles, grocer, the C&spel was rebuilt, 1431. . 

Diary. — “The vj day of May (1654) was a goodly evytig feoatr Sil Yeldball Colege, by 
the of the Clarkes and ther felowshyppe of Clarkes, with syngytig Slid piling, as yutie have 

harif ['fhe morrow after was a great Mass at the same place, by the same nolsnuty. When eveiy Clerk 
offered a lialtpenny. The Mass was song by divers of the i^een's Cbimsil and chlMrsn.]} The mvh day 
of May (1555) was the Clarkes Prossessyon ftom Teldhali CoHege, ends gOodb Masse he hard (or has 
l>cen heard), and evere Clarke havyiog aerosse and garland, with O. (hundi^l MMWeCa borne, and the 
wheitos (waits I playing round Chepe, and so to LeaynbaJl (unto St. AUtre Chyiuhe) (IStbidborga}, and 
there they putt off their gayre (s^ar), and there was the bleeeyd Saerameiit nbliie with torehe light 
alM)wt. and from thens unto Parbur-hali to dener. The tomb of Blr Thomas irueesworih, late Mare of 
l.ondon, repaired by John ilultok, avij of June. ;662.'* 

ThU Chapel was not so much iqiured by the Great Sire as, to ldde iti architectural 
foatiires. It consiHted of a main and aide airie ; the latter, to the uortb^ UCt having had 
any regular communication with the former. The west had a huge wia^w With tracery 
erriire, an<l beneath it a handsome pointed arch entrance, under a square architrave, 
biiving sculptured capitals with quatrefotls and shields with arms in the spaiidrekt 
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Against the windovva were three niebes. large and heavy. They oonttnned g4K)d hgiirea 
of King Eilwai'd VI.; Qoeen Blizabeth^ with a Phoenix under her; and of Charles 
treading upon a globe, sculptured by Stone; the spaces of wall on each side, and under 
the window, were ornamented with pai^ls. At the Dissolution of the religious bouses 
the Cbapel was purchased by the Mayor and Commonalty, and used as the Court of 
Bequests* It was talcen down in 1822 to make way for the present Courts of Law t 
the window^ is preserv'cd in the Cliamberlain^s odice ; there are remains of the <Typt, 
with the stairs leading to the Chapel. 

North of the Hall is the Court of jExchequer, formerly" the King^s Bench Court. It 
was built immediately alter the Great Hail {temp. Henry VI.) for the Mayor’s Court, 
still held here. Some of the windows were glazed by the executors of Whittington, 
and emblazoned with his arms: Stow desciibes among the glass, the Mayor picture<l 
sitting in habite, party-coloured, and a hood on his bead ; his sword before him, with 
an hatte or cap of maintenance ; the common clciirke and other ofheers bare-headed, 
their hoodes on tbeir shoulders/’ This Court had at the back of tlie judges’ seats 
paintings of Prudence, Justice, Religion and Fortitude. Here is a large picture by 
Aianx of Paris, presented by Lou is- Philippe, representing his reception of an address 
from the City on his visit to England in 1844; Hmnphery, mayor, and many other 
portraits. Here also are jiortraits of George III. and Queen Charlotte, by Ramsay ; 
and William III. and Queen Mary, by Van der Voort. 

The Common-Council Chamber oontaiin^ in a niche behind the Mayor’s chair, a 
marble statue of George III., by Chantrey, the inscription by Alderman Birch, in 
whose mayoralty, 1816, the statue was erected. On the right is a whole-longtli portrait 
of Queen Victoria, by Hay ter; and left are half-lengths of Caroline, queen of 
George IV., and her daughter the Princess Charlotte, both by Lonsdale. Here fre the 
following busts: Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, J. Durham, sculptor; Prince 
of Wales, by Marshall Wood; H. B. Beaufoy, F.R.S., by Cakler Marshall; Thomas 
Clarkson, li. L. Jones, and Major-General Sir H. Havelock, by W. Bchiies ; T. H. 
Hall, by J. Durham ; Lord Nelstm, by the Hon. Mrs. Darner ; Granville Sharp, by 
Chantrey; the Duke of Wellington, by Turnerelli* 

North sides Portraits — Chamberlain Clarke, by Lawrenee; Aldermen Wnilhman and Wood, by 
Patten; Nelson, by Bcechey; hord Oennmn, by Mrs. Pearson. P.untin*?s — Defonee of Gibraltar and 
burning of ^un-lioats. 1782, by Paton ; Uodney's Victory, 1782, bv Dodti ; and Sir William Walworth 
killiitK iVat Tyler, in fciniithfiehl, by Nortbeote. JCa^t aide : Siege »i Gibraltar, by Copley, father of Lord 
Lvridhurat : it. covers the olltire side, and was painted by the artist raised on a platibnn. South sides 
Alderman JBoj'dcU, by Beechey; Lord Heafhfield, by lleymdds ; Murder of b*izzio by t)pie; Lord Corn- 
waiiia, by Ck>pley; Befetivo and Kelicfof Gibraltar, by Paton; Kodnoy breaking the FreiteU line, 1782, 
by lk>dd. 

Here arc also three pictures of municipal ceremonies ond festivities: the Civio Oath adinini.steretl to 
Alderman Newnham, na Lord Mayor, on the liuHtin^ in the GuihihalL 1^’ov. 8, 17.s2, v^ith 140 portraits*; 
the Lord Mayor's Show by Water — bi>ateby Paton, hgurea by Wheatley; smd the Itoyal Knlertoininent 
In Guildhall, %iunel8,18l3^ by Daniell, H.A. 

The Court of Aldermen ia profusely gilded, and paiiiteii with alh'gorioal figures of 
the City of London, IVudcnce, Justice, Temperance, and Fortittide, by Janies 
Thornhill, who was presented by the Corporation with a gold cup, value 225/. 7jf. 

The Ch€mherlain*e Ojfflce is on the north-east : he is keeper of the City cash, 
regalia, and trost-moncy ; admits, on oath, persons to the frcetlom of London, and 
registers and enrols all apprentices, adjudicates between them and their masters, and 
1ms power to eommlt either to Bridewell, The Cluunborlain bears on stat/i occasions 
an ancient staff, surinounted with a jewelled crown : this sceptre is presentcu with tiie 
City keys, and sword, on the entry of the sovereign by Temple Bar; and is 

for»>ially surrendered oh the yearly re-election of the Chamberlain, NovemWv 18* 
There is neither re^rd nor tradition of a defalcation in his ofiice in upwai^ds of 700 
years* The C^mberlain’s ancient seal is a royal crown, lion passant, the City sword, 
and two keysi It^end^ SigiUum Camerm Londini.’^ In the office hangs the picture of 
the Battle of Tof^tUn, painted by Alderman Boydoll ; and here, where the City appren- 
tices sign tbeir l^entures, snggesUveiy hangs a fine set of Ilogarth’s prints of the 

* Wltkos was ChatnUiBrlalik from 1779 until his death in 1797 1 be was sucoedod by AMerm^ti Richard 
Clark, who, when sherlfr, took Dr. Johnson to a judges* dinuer at the Old Bailey ; thejadgos being Black- 

Hone and Eyre. Mr. Clark, when 15, was inlrodut^ to* Johnson, whom he last met at the Essex Read 
Club. Chamhsrialu Glsrk uM in **CowliW*s House," at Chertsey, in 1831, aged 99, 
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liiclu«triou« and Idle Apprentices. In tbe ChamherlQin*s JParUmr are duplicate 
€t>pies of tbe free^Toms and thanks voted to distinguished personages by tbe City ; they 
are fine specimeua' of peninaiiship^ mostly by Mr. Tomkins^ whose portrait^ by Rey- 
nolds (and said to be his latest picture), Imng^ here. In tbe Waiting JRoom, among 
^ the pictures arc Reynoldses portrait of the great Itord Camden, and Opie’s Murder of 
James I. of Scotland, 

A lar(^ folding screen^ painted, it Is said, bjr CopleT. represents the Lcard Major Reckford delivering 
the City sword to Kin^r Cveorve 111. at Temple Bar; inlerestina for its poriralta and record of the cos- 
tumes of the period ; presented bjr Alderman Balomons to tbe City in 1860. Here, too, is a lar^e ptotnrs 
of the battle of Airincourt, painted by 8ir Robert Ker Porter, when 19 years of Sffe, assisted by Mr. Mul- 
ready, subsequently R.A., and presented to the dty in 1808. 

In the Zibrarg, rich in books, tracts, and MSS. relating to the City, and first opened 
ill 1828, are portraits of several aldermen ; and a Mnseum of relics discovered at Old 
London Rridgc, the Royal Exchange, and elsewhere in the City. {See MtrSKUMS.) 

In the Coi(rU of Common JPleiu and Queen^e Bench, built upon tbe site of Guildhall 
Chapel, by Montague, iu 1823, are portraits of tbe judges who justly adjudicated the 
disputed ptoperties of the citizens after the Great Fire. These and oilier pictures were for- 
merly hung in the Guildhall : in stormy political times they were oocasioiially iijured ; for, 
in tbe London Gazette of 1681, the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen advertised a 
reward of 500/. for the discovery of the person who offered an indignity to the portrait 
of the Duke of York (James 11.) in the Guildhall, to show their deep resentment at 
that “ insolent and villanous act." 

Tn the portraits of Sir Matthew Hale, and other judaes of his time, bungr up io the Courts at Guildhall, 
thoy are repres*^nted with beards and saun-caps; but these {KWtraits are not much better painted than 
tiie iKjrtraitsof the Seotlis»h Kiofii^s at Holyrooil, and may not be entitled to rank higher as authoriticn. 
The ax^^wdered wig gradually degenerated into an ordinary flaxen one; oven that began to be left off 
about 1^26; and since the deatluof Mr. Justice Littledalo, not a single judge is dUtUnguishablo in a 
drawing-room from the ordiuofy mob of gentlemen by his dress. Bishops ore d^cherating iu tiie 
same manner. 

Two new Law Courts liave been added to the Guildhall; and a portion of the 
ancient crvpt has been appropriated as a kitchen; the site of tlie old kitchen being 
that of the north court. There being no external elevations to Uiesc new courts, the 
roof w of thirk ghiss in ironwork frames. 

GuiUiball and the offices and buildings connected therewith, the Mansion House, the 
Sessions House, and other Corporation property are insured against fire in amounts not 
exceeding in the whole the sum of 200,000/. Tbe several amounts expended upon the 
Guililhall and the buildings connected therewith, from the year 1800 to 1865^ 
distinguishing the cost incurred in temporary buildings and erections upon 8}>ecial 
public occsisions, wrere as follow : 72,101/. 7s. hdn expended on repairs and altenitioiiK; 
32,028/. 10 j». 11c/. upon fittings upon Lord Mayor's-day ; 42,382/. 8s. 7c/. for special 
entertainments ; and for law courts the sum of 25,9X1/. fir. 6c/., making a total of 
173,323/. 14r. 5c/. expended .upon tbe Guildhall during Uie above peiiod. 

r 

*' nACKNET-COACHESL 

C oaches were first let for hire in London in 1625, and were hence called hackney- 
coaches; that they were named firom being first employed in conveying the 
rittrens to their villas at Hackney, is a popular error, though supported by Maitland. 
The teri^<^ Siiid to be from the French haquenSe, a slow-paced or ambling nag; as, 
**he had* in his stable an hackenag,^*^ (Chances Bomaunt ef the i/ore.) But 
haquenee ** does not include the idea of hiring. To hack is to offer a thing for common 
sale or hire ; and a coach (along with the horses) kept for hire is a hackney -coach." 
f IXavicl Ikioth’g ^aa/y/tca/ JHctionarg, p. 804.) Hackncy-eoaches were first kept at 
inns, but soon got into the streets, as appears in Strafford^s April, 1684 

Captain Kaiicy hath erected tome four put his men la Rvsfy, and appointed 

tbm to (ttund at tbe Mu^Pot^ in the fitrand (where fit. Msry^s Church now ish givksff them instruetiont 
at what ratcD to t^arry niim into several parts of tbe town, where nil the day they may be hod. Other 
hai;kiiey>m#‘n seeing this way, they flocked to the same placo, and perform their joumeya at the same 
rate. 8<i that s^mictlmes there Is twenty of them together, which disperse Up and down ; that th^ 
aud othc^rs are to be had everywhere, as watermen are to be bad by tbe wster-sida," 

A sucoeMsful rival, however, soon appeared i when Saunders Duncombe, upon 
petition to Charles !., s^Ated tbe streets to be greatly encumbered with tbe coachea 
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arid that in many parts beyond sea people were much carried in chaif^ that are covercnb 
whereby few coaches were used among them | and the king granted Duncombe ** the 
sole privilege to use, let, or hire a^numbor of the said covered chairs for fourteen years 
the fare being per mile. Yet thd hackney- coaches had so increased in 1035, as to 
bo considered a nuisance by the Court, and to be limited by Star-chamber. In 1637, 
however, Charles granted a sj^ecial commission to his master of the horse to license 
fiAy hackney -coachmen in London and Westminster, each to keep twelve horses, for 
aliout 200 coaches, wliicli Sir William Davenant describes as ** uneasily hung, and so 
narrow that he took them for sedans on wheels.'^ Their rates were fixed by Act 14 
Charles II. In 1694 they were limited to 700. 

Hackney-ooachefi were. first excluded from Hyde Park In 1695, when “several persons of quality 
having been attVonted at the liing by some of the persons that rode in hackncy-ooaoheH with tnaKkn, and 
complaint thereof bcin(; made to the Lord Justices, an order is made that no haekiiey-eoaelies be per- 
iiiittod to KO the said Park, and that none presume to appear there in masks/' June 8, 

1695.) And the exclusion continues to this day. 

IJy coach was the usual mode of aight-socing : — “ I took {Tatler, June 18, 1709) throe 
lads, who were under my guardianship, a-rainbliiig in a hackuey-coacli, to sliew them 
the town ; as the lions, the tombs, Hedlam,*^ Ac. Gay’s Trivia glances at this period 

When on his box the noddin>r coachman snores. 

And dreams of faucy'd fares.'* 

In 1771 the number of cftaches was fixed at 1000, and their fares were raised ; 
again increased in 1799, and the office removed to Somerset House 17H2; since 1833, 
tlieir number Ims not been limited. In 1814 hai-kney -chariots were introduced ; and 
in 1820 cabriolets, or cahs. The double-seated hackney-coach w'as usually a cast-off 
carriage, often to be seen covered with the enihlpzoned arms of its former noble ow^ier, 
and the driver w'as notoriously ** rude, exacting, and quarrelsome.” Both coaches and 
chariots were drawn by a pair of horses ; but the cab dispenses with one horse, aiid\he 
fare is thus re<lnccd half. The cab (from Paris) was at first open and chaise-like, 
w'ith a pair of wheels, but very liable to aandents, which soon begat a host of “ safety” 
improvements. The cab, or sedan-like coach-body upon four wheels, often reminds one 
of a seventeen th^ceiitury -coach, such as we see sculptured on Thynne’s tomb in West- 
minster Abbey. 

HALLS OF THE CITY COMPANIES, 

i lOBEMOST in vastness and antiquity is the Guildhall of the City of London, just 
described. The latter affords the best idea of the Companies' ancient halls, the 
majority of which were destroyed in the Great Fire. They were the guild-hall;;, from 
tlic gild-hallos of the Anglo-Saxons, wlierein wares were exposed for sale, jis in mo-t 
towns of the Middle Ages. 

The ancient Hall mostly had an open timber roof ; whence the Fishmongers’, and 
probably other Companies, suspended the properties of ^their i)agcants. In the centre 
of the roof was a Ixmvre, or lantern ; at the sides w^ere Gothic windows, fiHsd with 
painted glass; and beneath hung gorgeous tapestry, which, in the Merchant- Tailors* 
Hall, contained the histoxy' of their patron, 8t. Join) the Biiptist. I'he floor w'as 
strewed with rushes ; the tables were planks placed on tresscls ; a reredos, or grand 
screen, crossed the apartment, hiding the entrances to the buttery; larder, and kitchen ; 

tliie minstrailes” w^ere in a gallery aloft : and there w^ere tcmiKU-ary platt^jrms aial 
efnges tor playersu Other passages branched to the wine and ale. collars, ''and to 
the chambera;. Annexed to the buttery were the bakehouse and brewdioiisc; the 
kitchen passage* was guarded by a spik^ hateh, and was well stored w*ith “ spilt 
lukL^s, and roHers.** There is also named in Brew^ers* Hall, te%np. Henry VI. “the 
tr,esaunc«,” or doistcHr between the great kitchen and the hall ; and an •• al marie cup- 
board,” for thb Company's alms (apparently broken provisions), in the gre;it kitchen. 

The Companies possessed balls Aom the date of tboir first charters, under Edward 
111. The Merchant-tailors, however, had a hall at the back of the Bed Lion, in 
Basing-lane, long before they bought their Hall in Threadneedle-street, in 1331. The 
Weavers, Bakers* Butchers, and other ancient guilds, must also have had halls in very 
remote times : these* and other meoting-plac^, particularly of the Minor Companies, 
were probably, at first, but mean buildings, as the original Guildhall in Aldcrmuubury | 
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the Company’s patron, trade, or saint, recalled the origin of the fraternity ; and there 
were ‘^voyds of splce-breod, ypocras, and eomfits,” to the renewed "noise’’ (music) of 
the minstrels, or waits, or the higher merriment of the London clerks "plying 
some holy play/’ ^ 

Thus, Sth September, 1419, 17 Heniy V., we have the following Election-dinner of the Brewers' Com- 
ply, the '‘Ordinaire de la Feste," in Norman^Frcnch* 

Oewrte , — Brtiwn with mustard; cabbages to the pottage; swan standard; capons roasted; great 
custards. (For the '* fat swan*' and the cygnet, the citizens had (heir annual swan uppings.) 

Second Cmir» 0 , — Venison in broth, with white mottreids; cony standard; partridges vrith cocks 
roasted; lei he lumbard, doncette with little pameuse. 

Third Course ^ — Feitrs in syrop; great birds with little ones together; fritters, paynpuiTs with a cold 
baked meat. 

The cost of another Election Feast of the Brewers, jun. 1425, was SSI. 4s. 2d,, a very large sum, con* 
^deling that money was then of five times its present value. Melted fat, or lard, was then used where 
we now use batter, then a groat dainty, as was also sugar, the place of which was supplied by honey. 
Furmonty, ibo furm^tUaria of Ducatigo, was wheat boiled in milk, such as is eaten to this day. “ Aroma- 
tising" the Hall with the precious Indian wood, sanders, and Brazil wood, by fumigation, greatly 
enlivened the talde. Not only did widows, wives, and singio women, who were members of the Company 
join the feast; but from the Grocers* ordinances of 2348, “brethcrene" could introduce tUcir wives or 
companions, and damsels ; indeed, a wife was not to be excused, unless “ malade,^ ou gro$ie daf^ani^ ei 
pr€t $a deliveranae/* 

The Election Ceremonies took place after the feast, when the newly-elected principals 
were crowned " with garlondes on their hedes/* Then followed the " loving cup,” 
as is still the custom and Ihext the minstrels and players ; the minstrels including 
harpers, who played and sang in the intervals of the others sounding their cornets, 
shalms, flutes, horns, and pipes. The dramas then in fashion often consisted of single 
subjects; and this taste continued till long after the establishment of the regular 
theatres. In the Guildhall library is an original licence from the Master of the Rebels, 
in 1602, authorizing " George Hailey, mnaitioner, and eiglK servants, his company, to 
play for one year a play called Noah’s Flood;” these eight jiersons personating tiie 
patriarcdi and his family. 

The Companies’ Barges also formed stately pageants. Thus, at the coronation of 
the queen of Hcniy VIL, she was attended "from Greenwich” by water, by "the 
Maior, ahrifes^ and alderman of the citie, and divers and many worshipful commoaerH, 
chosen out of every crafbe, in their liverays, in barges freshly furnislied with banners 
and stremers of silk, rochely beaton with the annes and bagges of their crsiftcs.” In 
the sam9 reign, among " a great and gomlly nombre of barges,” either listened up, or 
"roweingandskym’ying in the riv’ and Thamys,” was, " first for the cittie of London, 
the Mayer’s barge, the shorevys’ barge, aldermens dy'rs bargs ; and then the crafts of 
the cytie^ having their standards and stremers, tlier conizances right wcel dekkyd, 
and replonyshid w* w*'ahlpfull company of the citizens,” 

The earliest Triumph, Po^aot, or "Riding," connected with thetmdes, occurred in on (ho 
return of Edward L from bis victory over the Scots, when "every r'iiizcn, ueconliiig to their sevcrall 
(radoH, mads their several $hew** They also joined in coronation .proccssionB, as that of Heiny IV, in 
1399, when Froissart states CbeapsUle to have had seven fountains running with red and uhitc wine; 
the dilferent Companies of houdon. led by their wardens, were clothed in ihcir proper liveries, and bore 
banners of Uieir trades, Ohuacer acscribes an idle City apprentice of Ids day 

" When tliere any ridings were in Chepo, 

Out of the shoppe ihtder would he lepe ; 

And till that he had all the sight yscin. 

And danced wol, he wc^d not come again." 

Ifrom this sketcil of the early Halls of the Companies, and their ancient ’^tato and 
observances^ we proceed to the City Halls of the present day, commencing with the 

* Tk# ,2i(n»{fiip (Cto" Is a splendid feature of the Tfall-feasts of the City and Inns of Court. The 

Cnp is of sUvef,or suveri-il^hV sod Is filled with spiced wine, immemonally termed "sack." Jmme* 
diately after tht dioasr a^d graes^ the Masters and Wardens drink to their visitors a hourly woleomo; 
the cup is tban^pawNid nmna the table, and each guest, afrer he has drunk, applies his napkin (o the 
month of Um otip hwore be passes it to his neighbour. The more formal practice is for " the person 
who pledge With 'Uwlpviiig e^ to stand up and bow to Ids neighbour, who, also standing, removes the 
cover with his bind, ai)d holds it while the other drinks; a custom said to have originated in the 
precaution to kemtne rif^t, or * digger-hand,' omploye<!, that the person who drinks may bo assured 
of no treacheiy, Ifrs that jptaetised by Elfrida on the unsuspecting King Edward the Martyr, at Corfb 
Castle, who was sUin wSUo drinkitig. This was why the loving cup possessed a cover," — F. W. 
FaWhoU^ 
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''halls of the great companies. 


IN TITBIB ORDBB OP PBECEDBNOT. 

f 1. AfKKCBRS^ Hai»l. — T he Mercers is generally referred to as **1110 most ancient 
of all the great leading cotnpanics/^ But several are of greater antiquity, although 
tlic Mercers Ooini>any takes precetlence of rank 

Charter 


Order of Precedence. granted. 

No. 1. Mcroere ..••••••• 1303 

No. 2. Grocersi .•••••••« 134S 

No A Fishniotijrors ••••••« ISSi 

No. 6. tioIiKsmiths > 

No. «. Skinners S 


Order of Preoedeuoa. 
No. 19. Bakers • • 
No. 26. Saddlers. • 

, No. 26. Carpenteni . 
No. 42. Weavers . 
No. 6S. Parish aerks 


Charter 

granted# 

1307 

1280 

1319 

1164 

1232 


Merct'ra* liall, Cheapside, between iTonmoiiger-Iane and Old Jewry, occupies the 
site of the ancient hospital of 8t. Thomas Acon^s, wheitjon the Mercers first settled in 
London, hence called “ the Mercery/’ On the site of the present entrance to the 
HaD frourchcat^side stood the house of Oillx^rt Becket, father of Becket, Arclibishop 
of Canterbury ; after whose murder his sister Agnes and her liusbaud built 
here a chapel and hospital, destroyed in the Great Fire. Soon after were built upon 
the same site the present Hall and Cbiipel ; the front of the latter, by Wren, now 
only remains : above the ornamented doorway are cherubim mantling the Virgin*s 
head, the cognisance of the Company ; the front has also figures of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; the w hole in stone kept in handsome repair.* The cha|>el is at the extremity 
of the ante-chapcl ; over which, upon Doric columns, is the hall, handsomely wains- 
coted and carved : here are held the Gresham Committees. Among the paintings are 
original portraits of Sir Tljomas Gresham and Dean Colet; and a fanciful portrait of 
Whittington. Among the Mercers’ Trust .estates are St. Paul’s and Mercers* Schools. 


Of the Mercers* Company there have been several kings, princes, and nobility j and to 1708, ninety* 
ei^''ht fiad been lord mayors, an<l one as early as 1214; Itlehard, II., who granted the first charter in 
was a mercer; as were also WhiCtington and the iHnstrious Gresham. Among the Cornpwiy • 
iltH'umcnts are a t urious iliostration of Whittington dying (ordinanees of his college), and TOrtrults of 
the first three wardens. In 1513, the Mercers possessed Conduit Mead, now covero<l hy New Bond* 
street, which, had they retained, it would more than quadruple the value of all their present estates. 
{Herbert.) Among their property is the north side of Long Acre (about «| acres), and the adjacent 
streets, including Mcrccr-street ; in 1650, ** part of the possessions of Charles Stuart, late King ol Liig- 
lanil, for which the warden and company then paid to tlie Crown 13s. 4d, per annum. There is scim:ely 
a single mercer in the Company at the present day." {Herbert,) Sir Uairtiat Hicks (founder pf tho 
Cainfidcn family) was a great mercer in t'heapside, who siippHed the Court when Jam« I. and ^ lus 
bare Scotch nobiJity and gentry came inr" be built the first lUcks's Hall, and was one of the first cjtiaeiis 
that after knighthood kept their shops. 

The Mercers' Company lend money to livery-men, or fteemen, without Interest, upon approved 
secuniy. The Company also estahUshed the firnt insurance offitse for lives, in 160fi, {Hatton.) The 
Golden Lectureship is In their gift. WUllam Caxlon, England's first printer, was a liveryman of thm 
Company, 

The Mercers’ Elcctioii-Citp. of early sixteenth-century work, it Bllvcr.^lt, clecoratetl 
with fretwork and female busts ; the feet, fiaska ; and on the cover is the^ popular 
legend of an unicorn yielding its horn to a maiden# The whole ia enam^ed with ooata 
of artns and these lines 


To elect the master of the merccrie hither am I sent, 
And by Sir Thomas Leigh for the same Intent," 


The Cqmpany also possess a silver-gilt VP’agon and Tun, ooreped with arabesques and 
enamelaT^of sixteenth-century work. ITie Hall was originally decorated with carvings | 
the main stem of deal, the fruit, flowers, Ac., of lime^ pear, and beech j these becoming 
worm-eaten, %verc, long since, removed from the panelling, gnd put asidi^ but they 
have been restored by Air. Henry Grace, who thus describes the process s * 

** The carving is of the same colour as when taken down, 1 in^ly wash^ il, sb 4 wito a gimlet 
bored a number of holes in the back, and Into everyprojecting piece of otH and tovea *9 
plsfdng the whole in a long trough, 15 inches deep, I covered ft with s solotioii pJdMW te the foilomng 
inaiiDCT I t4»k 16 gallons of linaoed oil, with 2 lbs. of litharge, Bnely ground, 1 lb. of e^hg*- 
2 IN. of red lead, which I lioilcd for six bourn, keeping It stirred, t^t 2**^ 

Ifectly Iiiwirp 4 »rsted. X then <U»su>lved « lbs. of beeswax In a gallon of sptetti Sf turpSOtifi^ sad mixed 
the whole while warm, thoroughly together. ^ ^ ^ 

** In this Holotion the carving remained for twenty-tbor hours* when tsastt out, I aept tiis lacs 


» In a shop in the porch of Mcreers* Chapel, Guy (foundig of Guy's Hpsplty) was 
bookseiler in 1860; a^ the houses rebuilt aft^ the Great Firs, was fsnted by 
bookseller. 
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downwards, that the oil in the hole soak down to the foco of the carrinjf, and on cutting aome of 
the wood nearl> 0 itudxos deep, I found it had soaked through ; for not any of tne dust was blown outt 
os 1 considered it a Vfiluable medium to form a nubetanje for the future support of the wood ; this has 
been ai^eompUi?(ied, and as the dost became saturated with the oil, it increased in bulk, and rendered the 
carving perfectly solid.’* 

2. Geocbus' HaIiXij Grocers* Hall-court, Poultry — anciently, " Conningshop-lane,*^ 
i.e. cony-sliop-lane, from the sign of three conies (rabbits), hanging over a x>oulterer*8 
stall at the lane end— is the third edifice built for the Company, upon “ voide groundo 
sura tyuie the I^ord Fitzwalter*s halle the first was completed in 1428, in a large 
garden, and had an ancient turret, probably part of the Fitz waiter mansion, and one of 
the oldest buildings witliin the City walls. This Hall was let “ for dinners, funerals, 
county feasts, and weddingfs;*’ in 1641, ** the Grand Committee of Safety** removed its 
sittings from Guildhall here ; Cromwell and Fairfax were feasted here by the Grocers ; 
and at the liestoration, Gen. Monk. In the Great Fire, the roof and woodwork of the 
Hull only were destroyed ; the old walls we»*e then newly roofed, and in 1668-9, the 
parlour and dining-room were rebuilt by Sir John Ciitler, four times roaster of the 
Company, who passed him ** a strong vote of thanks/* and his statue and pfciure, thus 
proving Cutler to have been the reverse of the miser described by Pope, whose satire, 
however, has reached far beyond the Grocers’ gratitude. The old Hall, which had 
"a Gothic front and how- windows,** was renovated, in 1681, by Sir John Moore, who 
kept his mayoralty at Grocent^ Hall, and paid the Company 200f. rent ; and it was let 
for the same object till 1735. The Bank of England held their courts here from 1694 
to 1734. The present Hall was built upon the ancient site between 1798 and 1802* 
(T. Leverton, architect), and thoroughly rej>aire<l in 1827, when tlie statue of Sir John 
Cutler, weather-bciiteu in the garden, was renovate, and removed into the Hallj and 
the garden-front was enriched with the arms of the Company on ciich side tliefr West, 
and a loaded camel, emblematic of the ancient conveyance of the grocer’s commodities. 
The Hall is spacious, and has a music-gallery : here are Cutler’s portrait, a fine picture; 
portraits of Sir John Moore and Sir John Fleet : and on the stairciise are the Com- 
pany's arms, painted oti glass by Willcment. The Grocers miinilicently support various 
free schools, almshouses, exhibitions, &c. ; and the gifts for loans to poor members 
amomit to ^70/. 

The ilrooera* Company, origiimlly Pepperers, next united with the Apothecaries, waa incorporated 
by Kdward III., in IW.'s as **tbe Slyslery of Grocers:” among other privileges, they poKsoNSCil the 
^management of the Kings' Beam, at the Weighing-house. Charles II. and William III. were masters of 
the i'oxnpaiiy; and amoiig the eminent Grocer# were the Duke of York, afterwards .Tames II.; Ge»>rge 
Alonk, Duke of Albemarle; and Sir Philip Sidney, at whose ftineral the Company rode in proecs.'^ion. In 
the reign of Henry 1 V., twelve aldermen were oi* the Grocers’ Company at the same time. The frater- 
nity aisr> boasts of the patriotic Sir John Phllpot; John Churchnmn, who founded the Custom House; 
Thomas Knoles, who began the Guildhall; Sir .John Crosby, of Crosby House; Sir William Laxton, 
founder of Giutdle School ; and Laurence Shirelf, of Rugby; be.sides tlie vilified Sir John Cutler. The 
Company sold their plate in aid of the defence of the City in tlie Civil Wars, and were famed for their 
loyal and costly pageants. In the Great Fire, they lost nearly all their property, except a few tencTnonta 
in Grub-street, when they assembled in the turret-house in their garden: their Hall was once seized for 
debt, in part flmm Joans made to the City ; hut the Grocers, liktr the rt^st of the Companies, recovered 
their (Kisition beibre the Revolution of IfijJ?? ; and in the year Artcr, William became siwercig i master of 
the Grocers. By a charter of Henry VI., confinned by Charles 1., the wardens of the Company, or their 
deputies, could, like modern excisemen, enter druggists’, apothecaries’, and confect it»ners’, as well as 
grcH^ers’ shops, and impose fines, and even imprisonment, lor deceits; always seizing the spur ions articles, 
'The statutes of the ancient Pepnorers (mentioned temp. Henry II., ami prolwbly n guild long before) 
exist among the City arch! ve8.*“ The Grocers first exists a.s a sort of club. Twenty-two Pepperers in 
Sopers-lanc, Cheapsiaei (now a part of Quceu-streel), on the I2(h of Jvne, 13-45, after dinner, elected two 
of their number wardens, and appointwl a chaplain to celebrate diVine offices for ihcir 6^..jji\ls. Every' 
moinb<'r at the feast subscribed 1*. to pay fisr it, and contributions were then made words the 
ehapiain's saljli^. 

'I'he Grocers met in 1346 and 1346,i at the town-mansion of the Abbot of Bury, in 
Sc. Mary Axe, now Bevis Marks ; in 1347, ** at the abbot's place of St: Edmund /’ in 
1848, **attlie house of one Fulgeman, called tlio Ryngdchall/’ near ' Oarlickhjtbe ; 
where, and at the hotel of the abl^t of St. Cross, they continued till 1383, when they 
took up (heir temporary residence in Bucklersbury, at the Cornets’ Tower, used by 
Edward III. as his exchange of money and exchequer. The hall is spacious, and has a 
music gallery ; the feasts of the Company being noted for their orchestra. 

♦ The garden was then nearly severed in half for enlarging Prinee’s-street. For this latter slice, 
which cost the Gvooers SIA 17t. la 1433, the Company recused firom the Bank of England more than 
20,0001 
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Mr. John Gough Nichols, in a communication to Notes and Queruis^ Second S«« xl* 

352, notes Grocers’ Hall being used for the Lord Muyor^s Fisast in 

This was tho first time, as far as I have seen, that the City ftasters deserted Guildhall on Lord 
Mayor’s day. It api^ears to be attributable to the porf^rbed state of polities. It Is remarkable that 
i»n>cers* Hall should lie preferred to that of the MerchanKFay lore, alUmugn the I^ord Mayor [Sir William 
PritchardJ iH^louged to the latter Company, and the spaeiousnoss of their hall is welt known. The 
choi e of tlrocera* Hall was probably directed by its convenient situation. It was used annually for the 
feast from this time with a fbw eieeptious, when the King came or was evpocted. In 

lfiO.5. and two foi lowing years, Skinners’ Hall was employed. Then Guildhall tUI ITtKI; in which, and 
the two following years, and perhaps more. Dn^rs* Hail was adopted/*'**£eii4loa Pci^saafs. 8vo. 
1831, p. 118. 

* ** I liave not means readily at hand to trace flirther the loeaUty of the Lord Minor’s fbast alter 1703 1 

but at the periml previously tn question, in the reigns of Charles 11., dames 11., and William, Grocers 
Hall was in fact the manstoii<h.>use, or residence ot the Lord Mayor during his year of oifice. In iScins 
«4cce»iint of the Groovr** ComfMtnu, privately printed by John mny. Heath. P«K.S. end H.A.. it is 
distinctly stated at p. 31 (secHmtf edition, 1854). that after the Ball had be<m repaired and considerably 
enlarged, subsequently to the Great Fire. Sir John Moor^ who had contributed the sum of 600/. 
to wards tho cast, ** was the first Chief Magistrate who [In 1381 1 kept his Mayoralty at Groccirs’ Hall 
[but his feast at GuildhallJ, and he paid the Compiuiy a nett rent of 200/. for the use of it. It continued 
to be let for the same object fur many years ; and In 1736, as the Company’s eireumstances had much 
improved, it 'was ordered by the Court of Assistants that tlie hall shoidd not. for the future, be let but 
to A Lord Mayor attached lo the Company.” 

“ Hut the' year 1735 is not the tiafe of the cessation of the occupancy of Grocers' Hall as the 
mansion-house; for it had been wmvcrtcil forty yc^ars before to a purpOM which some will esteem still 
f-nportant. On the 4th Oct. IdlH, it was demised for eleven yesirs to the Hank of England, tiien first 
eiitabli.<^hc<! ; and it iH)ntinaed to be so empl tyed during forty years, until the Hank removed to Thread* 
needle-street in 1734: so that the rcsoluiioii of the Court of the Grocem lu 1736. above quoted trorn 
Mr. Hcaih, was cf>nsoqucDt upon the repairs of their ball which ensued after It was vacated by tba 
Hank of Kn gland, not by the Lord Mayors.” 

■ John Dunton, the famous bookseller, of the Poultry, dined at tho Lord Mayor’s 
Feast at Grocers* Hall, in 1693, when his liOrdship sent “a noble spoon** to 
etich g'.icst's wife. It is still usual, in some Compauies, for a spoon and fork of 
bone to accompany the servK-e of drie<l fruit and confectionefry provid^ for the same 
purpose. 

3. Drapkhs’ Hall is in Thrc^norton>street, where the Company settled in 1511, in 
a large maiLsioii built temp, Henry VIII., **in the place of olde and small tenements, 
by Thomas Cromwell, Mayster of the King’s Jewel-house,” and afterwards Karl of 
Essex ; up<m whose attainder, the property w'aa purchased by the Dnipera and made 
their Common Hall,” till about the period of the Great Fire, which was here stopped 
in its progress northward. 

stow relatea that his faihor had a garden adioining Cromweir#, and dose to hla south pale a house, 
whirh. by the MaT»ter> order, was removc<t upon rollers, so as to gain a strip of ground, as Cromwell 
)ia<l taken from other neighlKiurn. ** No man,’' says btow, durst go to argue the matter, but esidi mau 
Umt hii9 land, and rny lather (myed his whole rent, which was vjs. vUd. the ycare, for that halfo which 
w:is left. Thus much of mine owne knowledge bave I thought good to note, that tbs sodoine rising of 
sonic men eauseth them to forget thetnselves.” 

Cromtveirs House is figured on Aggas’s plan with four embattled turrets. The 
garden, which is well kept up' to this day, became celebrated in pleasant 

ct^unt**y Jay open in its rear nearly all the way to Hampstead and Higligate. {See 
Gakdens, p. 366.) 

Although the Fire of London stopped at Drapera’ Hall, it was **all cuoanmed to 
ashes but the Company’s property wuis saved by removing it into the garden, and 
*• watching it ther for seaven days and niglits.” llm Halloas rebuilt by Jarman, but 
nearly dt^M-royed by tire in 1774, after which it was partly rebuilt (as we now see it) 
by the bi^hers Adam. It cr^tistsls of a quadcangte surroutidi^ by an ambulatory of 
arches and columns; the front in Throgmorton-street is highly enricbed with stone* 
woi'k ; the I)rH))erM’ arms over the gateway have ibr soppdrtera Bona Instead of 
le<7pards. On the noble stone staircase is a marble bust of King George 1V« The Hall 
ceiling is embidlishcd with Phaeton and the signs of the aodiac | the idreeii b eariously 
curved, and al»ve it is a fine prjrtrait of I.<ord Nelson by Beedieyt Mer master’i 
chair is a half-length [lortruit on panel (iu oil, and therefore not oopLiempcamt^ of Fita* 
Alwin, the first Mayor of lA^ndon, w*boin the Drapers claim as of their C^pany« wheresa 
Stow and other writers describe him of tho OoldsmitliB*. In the y^liksoot^ gallery 
are full-length portraits of the English sovereigns from William III. to George I V*^ 
the last by Lawrence ; with the celcVirated wholedength of Mary Qiieen of Soots and 
her son J/iines I., ascribed to Zucctiero, traditionally said to have been thsowjn over tbo 
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wiill into the' Drapers’ garden during the Fire of London* and never afterwards owned s 
it has been copied by Spiridione Roma* and engraved by Burtolozzi, 

** There is anotbe:^ tradition of this pleturo: that Sir Anthony Babin^n, conCdential Secretary to 
Queen Mary, had her pbrtrait, which hodei^si^d for safety either at MenTmnt- failors* Hall or Drapers* 
Hail, and that it hod never come bach to Sir Anthony or his family. It has been iuBiiuiated that Sii' 
William Borctnan, clerk to the Board of Green Cloth in the reijjrio of Charles II., purloined this picture 
from one of the royal palaces. Some have su^^ted that it is the portrait of Lady Dulcibclla Boreman* 
the wife of Sir WUllam i but ftie style and costume are much older.'* — The Crypt^ No. 4, 1827. 

In the Court-room i« a marble bas-relief of the Company receiving their chai-ter. In 
the ladies’ chamber* balls are given. In the Livery-room, among other portraits* is a 
three-quarter length of Sir Robert Clayton* by Kneller, 1680; and a small portrait of 
Thomas Bagshaw (d. 1794)* beadle to the Company forty years. The windows of this 
room look into the private garden* where are a fountain and statue. 

The Drapers* Company was founded in 1332, and incorporated in 1364; they possess seven original 
charters, finely written, and claim to reckon more lord mayors than any other Company, — Strype states 
87 years*. I hcir grant of arms, in is the only document of its kind of so earlv a dale; the 
Heralds* College possessing none of the arms of the London Livery Companies. The Dri^*rs‘ grant ia 
kept at the British Museum, and ootttatns illustrative historical notices of the Company ; and the books 
continue its history for above two centuries. In the Wardens' acconnls are apprentice- fees, ciillcd Spoon 
Silver;*' “polttcions at our Lady Fair in Southwark," Ac. In an entry of 14^5. pippins are first men- 
tioned; ’1491, “the aldermen of the taylo's were treated with brede and vrine at Drapers' halJe:'* 
Li04, “for ercsset-stafils and banneys, and bread, ale, and candell, in keeping xij. days' watch after the 
riot at th-> Steel-yard,** lIs. fid.; ^for a barge two times to the Shene (Richmond), to speak wtii the 
King;*’ 1^96, the Drapers "riding to tlie king at Woodstock," accompanied by “Mr. Recorder, Mr. 
Fahyan," and other eminent persons ; 1609, Ills. " fur xij. torches for the beryall of King Henry the 
VIUli, weighing ootxlb* and 1 quarU; 1621, the Drapers took the lead in settling the contribution 
required by the Government from the Great Companies towards furnishing ships of discovery under 
the eommuiid of Sebastian Cabot. 

The Company had "the Drapers* EIF* granted to them by Kdward III,, for measuring the cldtlh sold 
at 8t. Bartholomew's and Southwark fairs; it bore the name of “the yard,*' "the Company's standard,'* 
Ac. In the entries l^r relief " to those falieu in poverty," 1626, is i;i«. and ii^d. to Sir Laurence Aylmer* 
on© of the Drapew, two or three times Master of the Company, h;herift*150i,and I.ord Mayor 1507-8. 

The l>re$« or Livery of this Company varied more than that of any other, and the colours were 
changed at almost every election imtil temp, James 1., when a uniform livery was adopted; their ob- 
servances consisting of ©lection ceromonies, Minerals, obits, and pageantries at state and civic triumphs. 
At their last public procession in 1731, their poor carried a pair of shoes and stockings, and a suit of 
clothes, an annual legacy. 

The Drapera had a Hall in St. Switlnn’s-lane, Cannon-street, whither they removed 
from Cornhil). The St. Swithin’s-lane Hall is lirst mentioned in 1405 ; wlien we find 
.entered " a hammer to knock upon the tabic," the great parlonr, the “ high table" of 
the dining-hall (then strewed with rushes), the ladies’ chamber, and the chekker cham- 
l>er, all which at feasts were hting with tapestry ; the kitchen had tliree fire-places. 
The ladies* chamber (an apartment which the Drapers still retain) was solely for the 
sisters of the frateruity, and in which they occasionally had separate dinners, instead 
of mixing with the company in the hall. The married ladies only, and those of the 
highest class* were the guests* ** the chekker chamber b#'ing for maydens." A ladies’ 
feast in 1515 included brawn and mustard, cux>oii boiled, swan roasted, pyke, venison 
baked and roast* Jellies, pastry, quails* sturgeon, salmon, and w^afers and ipocras. 

The Drapers thus early gave more splendid feasts than any other Company, their 
guests usually being the dignified and conventual clergy ; including the ablx>t of Tower 
Hill, the prior; of St. Mary Overy, Christchurch, and St. Bartholomew ; the provincitU 
aqd the prior ** Freres Austyn’s,’^ the inasters of St. Tiiomas Aeon's and St. Law- 
rence Pulteney. The sisters formed part of bhe usual gnosis, as did also tKk wives of 
members, whether enrolled amongst them or not : and visitors of high rank were per- 
soiL^lly wait^ on by the heads of the Company. Among the items of the Midsummer 
r..<ist* 1514^15^ U perhfqis the earliest mention of players as companies : To Jolian 
8lye and J^ compwy^ tor \j. plays on Monday and Tewsday," ineVuding “Robert 
WilUams*'^ Sarp* and Henry Colot, the Lut, iiij".’’ Among the rules “ for the syU 
tyng in y* Was* ‘'No brother of the fraf'nito to presume to sytte at any table in 

the balte tytt iha mayr and the states have wasshed and be sett at the hygh table* oa 
peyne of 

The Drapers’ Qompahy have very large estates, and are trustees of numerous beP4«* 
fioent bequests, borides Almshouses, There are many females free of the Compiuiir, 
who invariably eamo on the list to participate in the charities. The Eurls of Bath uni 
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Essex, the Barons, Wotton, and the Dukes of Cbandos, derive tlieir deeeent ftom mein* 
bers of the l)ra|>ers* Company. 

Drapers' Hall had long been the usual rendezvous on Lord Mayor's day, according 
to the poetical programme of the show repeated in many of Jordan's jPageanUt—^ 

^ •'Selected Citixens i* th* morning all 

At sevon e'oloik do meet at Drapers* Hall.** 

And in much earlier times the feast had been held^thcre, until some new kitchens were 
completed at Guildhall in 1501* 

4. Fishmonoeks' Haul, at the north-west foot of London Bridge, was rebuilt by 
Roberts in 1830-3, and is the third of the Company's Halls nearly on this site, part of 
whic*h was then purchased at the rate of 630,000^1. per acre. It ia raised upon a lofty 
basement cased with granite, end containing fireproof warehouses, which yield a large 
rental. The river front has a balustraded terrace, and a Grecian-Ionic hexastyle and 
pediment. The cast or entrance front is enriched with pilasters and columns, and has 
ill the attic the arms of the Company, and two bas-reliefs of sea-horses. The entrance- 
hall is se]nirated from the great staircase by a screen of polished Aberdeen granite 
columns ; and at the head of the stairs is a statue, carved in wood by £« Pierce, of 8ir 
William Walworth, a Fishmonger, who carries a dagger. 

la his hand wns formerly a dagger, said to be the Identical weapon with which he stabbed Wr.t 
Tyler, though iu 17'! I a publican of Islington pretended to ix>e«6SH the actual poniard. Dcneaih Uie 
statue is the iuecriptiou : 

•• Brave Walworth, knight, lord-mayor, yt elew 
Kobellious Tyler In hie alannee : 

The King, therefore, did give In liew 
The doi^r to the City inmee. 

In the 4th ^ear of fiiehard II. anno Domini 1381.** 

A common but erroT^eons bi^lief was thus propagated : for the dagger was In the City arms long 
before the time of Sir Wtiliarn Walworth, and was intended to represent the sword of Ht. Paul, the 
pairon saint «>f the Corporation. 

The renuicfi dagger of Walworth, which has lost Its guard, I* preserved by tlic Company: th« 
worknumsldp is of Walworth's period. The weapon now in the hand of the statue (wbleh is ifoniewbai 
pit;tures<i|ue, and in our recollection was coloured sw eo^inme) is modern. 

The Company has numlwrinl about fifty lord mayors, among whom was Sir WiUiani 
Walworth, who, in his second mayoralty, slew Wat Tyler, conimemorateil in a pageant 
in 17 iO by a j)er 3 oimtion of Walworth, dagger in l^nd, and the head of Wat Tyler 
carried on a |)ole. Next among the lord mayors was Sir Stephen Foster, who n^biiilt 
Ludgate prison ; also. Sir Thomas Abney, the friend of Dr. Isaac Watts. Dogget, the 
c^aneilian, was a Fishmonger; and his bequest of a coat and a diver badge is iu the 
direction of tliis Company, who have added four money-prizes. 

Thomas who wrote Th^ Conniry tVaJes, a comedy, 1696. was bom In Castle-strcct, Dublin. 

He hrst appeared on the Dublin stage; anil subsequently, with Robert Wilks and CoUey Cibber. Ix^eamo 
joint-manager of Dniry-hme Theatre. He was a friend of Congreve, who wrote for him the choraideri 
of Fondlewife in the Old B*ichelof^ and Bcti in hnee for Love. Dojiget's style of aeiiog wii« very origi- 
nal, am' ho was an exirelj£*Tit ^fe died hi 1721, and l>cmg a staimch Whig. l>oqiieatbcd a sum 

of money to puri-ha.'M* a ooat and silver badge, to he rowed for on the Thames on the 1st of August 
annually, to commemorate the accession of the House of Hanover to the throne of Groat Britain : 

•' Tom Dogget, the greatest sly drole in his parts. 

In acting was certain a master of arts ; 

A rnonumont left-- no herald Is fuller. 

His praise is sung yearly t;) many 'a sculler ; 

Ten thouHand years hence. If I he world lasts so long, 

Tiini Dogget wilt still be the theme of their song ; 

When old Noll, with groat Lewis and Bourbon, are Ibrgol^ 

And when numberless kings In oblivion shall rot.** 

Written on a windoeo-^pane atZambetk^ Ailgiial 1, ITSOL 

*nie Garrfck Club possess an original portrait of Dogget. (See p. 240.) 

The Court ilining and drawing rooms face the river, of which they have a fine view^ 
with the Kent and Surrey hills. ITie banqueting-ball is 73 feet by 88 ibet, and 33 
feet high, an<l has Sienna Hcagliola Corinthian pilasters, between -whifdj are suspended 
the arms of the benefactors and past prime-wardens of the Company ; at one end of 
the hall are the royal arms, and opposite, those of the Fishmongers, in stained glass : 
on the front of the music-gaUeiy are emblazoned the arms of the City and Twelve 
(^'oat Comjmntea : this introduction of heraldic insignia iu a Grecian hall, being novel 
but very striking, and e^pecrially when lighted up by eight ohandeliers* Among the 
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CuriodtieSt besides Sir W. Walworth’s dagger, is his funerahpall, of ,»loth-ot-goM ; tne 
sides embroidered with the Sariour giving the Keys to St, Peter^ and the FishmongeiV 
Arms; imdthe ends with the Deity and ministering Angels : here, too, is a plan of too 
show at Walworth’s installation as mayW, probably the oldest representation of a lord 
mayor’s show extant. Hero also are eight carious pictures of dsh, by Spiridione Roinii, 
skilfully grouped and correctly coloured. Among the portraits are VVillmm III. afid 
Queen, by Murray ; George II. and Queen, by Shackleton ; the Duke of Kent and 
Admiral Karl St, Vincent, by Deechey ; and Queen Victoria, by Herbert Smith. Here 
also is preserved the old flag presented to Earl St. Vincent by the crew of the Vi//e de 
Paris, in which the shot-holes have been carefully diirned over and re])aired. In tlie 
Court dining-room is a splendid silver chandelier, made in the year 1754^ weight 
1350 oz. 14 dwts. 

The several apartments were re-decorated by Mr. Owen Jones, in 1865, 

The presidential chair of the Prime Warden (the FisliTnonj^rs have not a Master) is a relic of Old 
London ilridge, and commemorative of the new one; bridfre piers form the angles, arches uipport the 
scats, and across the back are carved the old and firesent London Hridges and other Thanies bri<lGrcs. 
On a silver plate in the back is inscTibcd : “ This chair was made by J. Ovenst^)n, 72, Great Titolitield- 
sireot, London, fVom a design given by the Rev. William JollitTe, Curate of Colmer, in Hampshire; 
and it was made entirely from the wood and stone taken up from the foundation of Old London 
lirldgo, in July 1832, having remained there 668 years, being put down, in June l]7(l,hy the Luildt r, 
IVter, a priest, who was Vi<?ar of Colechurch; and *tis ratlier curious that a priest Khotild begin the 
bridge, and, afterso long a period, that»a parson should clear it enliraly away." Upi »n the seal of the chair 
is incised: “ 1 am part of the first stone that was put down for the foundation of Old London Bridge, in 
June 1 176, hy a priest named Peter, who was Vicar o*" Cole hureh, in London; an<l 1 rennsdned there 
undisturbed, safe on the same oakpilesthis chair is made from, till the ocv. William John JollifiV*, Cuvnto 
of t'uliner, Hampshire, took me uplo July, 1832, when clearing away the old bridge, alter New l>ondoii 
Hridge wes completed.** 

The Fishmongers were incorporated 600 years since, and they existed as a guild two centuries earde.r. 
B^v letters patimt 10th of July, 37 Kdward 111. (I.H64), the fraternity wiis i incorporated anew, by th'- ininte 
of tha M>stcry of the Fishmongers of London. They were among the earliest of the nudronolitan 
guilds, and W(?rG amerced In the reign of Henry II. The earliest Parliamentary enac tm* nt on uur 
btntulodKioks relative to fish is that of I Edward I., who was glorilied, on his relufii from his Sedti^h 
victory, in 1298, willt a most splendid pageant by the Fishmongers, in which figured ;:ili sturgc'ons and 
silv salmon, an<i a thonsnnd horsemen. In the year before their incortK>ratiun the Company had made 
Edward 1 1 f . a present of money towards carrying on his French wars, the sum being only one 
pound IcHS than the Mercers, the highest Company*. In 13-S2. Parlianii ntena^ded that “no Fishmonger 
should for the future be admitted Mayor of the City,** which prohibition was, however, removed next 
year Before iho union of the Salt and Stock Fi^hmongGr8, they ha<l " six several Halls : in Thamc'-sr retd, 
twain ; in New Pish-strect, twain; and in (fid Fish^streel. twain.*' (Stuw,) Next, the Fishmongers' Com-^ 
puny was fonnod by the junction of the two Companies of Salt Fishmongers and Slock Fishmongers, and 
was incorporated by Henry Vi II., in 1536. 

The first Hall of the joint Company in Tliames-street, in Hollar’s view, 1617, lias a 
dining-hall across the original quadrangle: the whole pile was of stone, euihattled, and 
reaching to the water’s edge ; it had Tudor-shapwl windows and square wing-towers, 
and altogether resembled a castle. In the Great Fire^ 

** A kev of fire ran all along the shore. 

And frighten’d all the river with a blaze/*— Dryden*8 Annug llirahiJh, 

The Hall was entirely destroyed, but was rebuilt in lOt i, not by Wren,, m gc»’eraliy 
stated, but by Jarman, as proved by tbo Company’s books : this edifice had a stately 
river-front, with an entrance from Thames-street, and was taken down in 3831, tJio 
Company having sold a portion of the land to the City for the n^w London Hridge 
approach. The cellars had been lot as ** Wine ^hades,” from the year 1697, the entrance 
being, from the quay: here ‘*the citizens drank their genuine ohl }K)rt aiul;slierry, 
drawn from the casks, and viewed the bridge-shooters and boat-racers.” The ” Snadcs” 
were subsequently removed to the house of Aldennan Garratt, who, as Lord Mayor, laid 
the first stone of the present London Bridge. 

An /ugthe Trust-estates and Charities of the Company is St. Peter’s Hospital, origin- 
ally erected at I^ewington, but taken down in 1851, and rebuilt on Wandsworth Coininon. 
{See Almshoytsss^ p, 8,) 

The Stock f^hnH>iiger8,flrom the earliest times, adopted St. Michael’s Church, Crooked- 
lane (rebuilt ati4 enlarged by their two eminent nieinVers, John Lovekyn and William 
Walworth), aa thmr general burial-place, to which they added **the Fishmongers’ 
Chapel." St. MichaeFs was destroyed in the Great Fire, was rebuilt by Wren, but 
was taken down in 1831 for the new London Bridge approach. 

The history of the Fishmongers abounds with curious details of tbeir trade and 
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havV been Lord Majors. Stow telk m of BO mmigm Ibooii jollj 

dtiseus, and six Majors of thdr Comjmnj III the laid in 

oor time Aldermen Sir Matthew Wool and Jff» WSSbutt Chlhikt^ JPtA|pMigaf% each 
£iled the civic chair twie^ in snooessive jeara. 

On ¥e\. V2»1B63. the Prince of Wales took the ilrat step towards baooming a member 
of the Corporation of the City of London^ by takings up Ms freedom of Mie Company of 
Fishmongers^ of which bb Koyal Highnesses fiither and gnoiddither mm also fnt ttnen. 
On July 10, 1864, Ihe Company had been incorporated 600 years t thO' day wai> Sun- 
day ; and, on Tuc^ay following, the event was celebrated by a festiva] at Fbbinongem* 
Hall, the Prime Warden, Mr. James Spicer, preriding^ and prefiudng the toast of the 
evening with a jprScir of the hbtory of the Company, 

6. Goxdsmiths* Haxx, Foster-lane, Clieapside, back of the Oenenral Post Office, 
htdh hy Philip Hardwick, R.A., 1BB2-35, is the most magnificent City Hall, and the 
third erected for the Comj^ny on thb site; its cost being defrayed without trenching 
on their funds for charitable purposes. The architecture b Italian, seventeenth amt 
eighteenth centuries ; the building b 180 feet in firont and 100 feet in depth, com- 
pletely insulated; the basement b Haytor granite, and the siiperstructnre fine Portland 
stone. Tbe west or principal facade has six attached Corinthian oolumns, the whole 
height of the front, supporting a rich Corinthian entablature and hold cornice of extra- 
ordinary beauty, continued all round the building. The east, north, and south fronts 
are decorated with pilasters, which also terminate the angles. The plinth is 6 fvet 
high, and some of the blocks in the column' shafts and efttabtatare weigh from 10 to 
12 tons each. The windows of the principal story Itave enrichetl and bold pedimentH^ 
supported by handsome trusses, and the centre windows have massive lailustradcd 
balconies : tlie echinus mouhling in thb story b much admired, 'flie iiitercolniunm- 
tions of the centre above tlie first floor, in place of the cofitinuation of the wdiidow^s of 
the second story, have the Company^ arms, festal embleins, and naval and military 
trophies, floridly sculpture^. The entrance-door b a rich sperimen of cast-work ; the 
Hall roof b entirely covert with lead. 

This noble Hall b dbadvantageously placed, bnt its snmptnous architecture b best 
appreebted when seen from the rear of the Post Office. The interior b correspondingly 
superb : fh>m tbe vestibule branches right and left a grand staircase^ bn the l^lustraile 
of which are four marble statuettes of the Seasons by Nixon ; In the osntral niche is a 
marble bust of William IV. by Cbantrey*^ and above are pt^ndta — of George IV. by 
Northc'>te ; and George III. and hb Queen, by Ramsay. Tbe ascent b to a gallery, 
with ^oens of scagliola verdo antiqne columns, between which are statues of Apollo 
Belvidere and Diana and tbe hart; from the dome hangs a magnifloaot chandelier : the 
efiect of the whole is fascinating and scenic, particularly when inmid through the four 
piles of columns. The banqueting-hall, 80 l^ 40 feet, and 05 feat blgh, has a range of 
Corinthian columns along its rides, which are raised on pedestab and iosribited. The five 
lofly and arched windows are filled with armorial beings; aijkd it tilili liorth end is a 
spacious alcove for the display of plat^ lighted feom above. therides b a large 
mirror, with busts of George 111. and IV. by Cbaiitrey. . Betwesri Mm columns are 
l(»fty portraits of Queen Adelaide, by M. iu Sbee; and WRlhim IV. and Qoeen 
Victoria, by Hayter. The Conrt-room has an elaborate stucco Celling ; and here, be- 
neath glass, is preserved a Homan altar (sculptnred with figures of Apollo and a dog, 
and a lyre), which was found in digging the foundations of the present Hall. In the 
Court-room b Janssen’s portrait of Sir Hugh Myddelton (a Goldsmith), who brought 
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fro Kew i$ in the style of Vandycjk; Sir Hugh wears a 

Slack tiis.ltuiiid resM'upon a sheU^ and near him is inscribed " Fontes Fodince/^ 

hfert is a poitcait (said HolbidnX ^ Sir Martin Bowes, liord Mayor 1545, 
dncing tlia 'cnp he; biMpiaatlied to tte mldsmitlisf Company : here also bangs a larger 
{minting of ^ IHmtilD {jpatr(m of rich robe, and crosier in hand; 

In the l>ad|Bgroan!il^1^ saint is taking tiia dmil by the nose, and the heavenly host ap« 
{lean above i die ioarble chlmiiey«|deoe of this room was brought from Canons, and its 
two large termiMt boats -are attribntad to Ronbiliaa The drawing-room (crimson^ 
white, and gold), has imnieniie mirrora, and a ceiling exquisitely wrought with dowers, 
IVoita, burdt, qdiubinp^ relieved with gay coats of arms* The Court 

dining-room has l|| tneMuble chtmii^ two boys holding a wreath, encircling the 
head of Bicliard £1,, by'^bom the Qt>ldsmtths* incorporation was confirmed« 

In the LlviSfy t^room is a conversation-picture by Hudson ( Key nolds’s master), 
containing portiraSts of six Lord Mayors^ all Goldsmiths: Sir H. Marshall, 1745; 
Benn, 1747; ISachford, 1754); Aliaop, 1752; Edmund Ironside and S(r Thomas 
Rawlinson, both in 1754, the former having died during his mayoralty. 

The Gh>ldsmiifas^ Company, anciently the " Gilda Aurifabrorum,” was probably of 
foreign ori|^n, and was dned as Adulterine, by Henry II. in 1180 : incori^oratcd in 
1327, 1st of Inward III. ; the grant being confirmed by Richard IL, in 1302. The 
Company have altogether fifteeb charters, lliey purchased the site of their present 
Hall, with tenements, in 1823 ; their second Hall was built by Sir Drew Barentyne, 
Goldsmith, and Lord Mayor in 1398: it ivashung with Flemish tapestry, repri^senting 
the history of St. Dunstan, who^^o silver-gilt statue stootl on the reredos, or screen ; 
Sir B. Rede, wlien mayor, gave in this hall a feast, with a paled park, furnishc<^ ^'ith 
fruitful! trees and beasts of venery." The Hall, from 164 ^ till the Restoration, was 
the Exchequer of the Parliamentarians, wherein was stored up the mone^* accumulated 
by sequestrations, or forfeitures of the ll«»yalists* estates, as we read in the news- 
papers of that day. The Hall was nearly destroyed in the Great Fire, after which 
it was repaired and partly rebuilt. This hall was taken down in 1829 : it was very 
latge, and the interior was sumptuously decorated. 

Cbcspside, Old 'Chang<% Poster- lane, St. MartinVIe-Grand, and the avenues near Goldsmiths* Hall, 
were the oldest localities of the goldsmiths* trade; there were al^o Gutter-lane, Sevni Marten's, May- 
denyn^daDe. Westminster, Sontliwark, Hush-lane, Lombard-Htreet, Silver-street, and otb«.*r places. 'I he 
moneyers, or sheremoniers (such as cut out the plates to be 8innu>od). occupied the Old ’Glianjrc and 
8tvrnon-laue. The shopkeepers, or sellers of plate, “ sat in the Hiprh-strect of Ohepe.** The (JoIdMniihs 
always strove to prevent foreign workmen from settling in London, the best artists being Italians, — 
firorn <>ava)ini, wno made the shrine of Edward the Conlessor, to Torregian*), the maker of the suporl> 
brazen monument of Heniy Vll. ; and in the fourth year of Edward IV', a trial of skill between English 
goldsmiths and forelm ones took plaee at the Pope*s-Head Tavern. Cornhill (now Pope's- Head-aUc\ ), 
which was achud^dTh Ihvoixr of our workmen. Various entries show the Company to have been both 
operative goldsmiths and at Uie same time bankers. 

Among the mayorsof the Goldsmiths* Company were, Gregory Rokesley (^ix times mayor) ; 
Nicholas de Faringdon, appointed mayor in 1308 by Edward J I., “as long ns it pleased him/’ Sjr 
John Chaee, M.P., and Imrtholomew Iie<ie; Sir Martin Howes, who lent Henry VI 11. 3<k»/. : Sir 
Robert Vyner; Sir John Shorter; Sir Francis Child, banker; and Sir Charles Duneoinbe. 

The Goldsmitluf Pageants were of old very costly; they formerly maintained a 
splendid barge, and they possess a rich pall or hearse-cloth. St. Dunstnn’s image, of 
silver-gilt^ set with gems, once adorned their Hall; and they drank his memory 
ftrom ** St. Dtmstan's Cup/* - 

The Corapany*s plate is very magnificent, and comprises a chandelier of chascit goUl, 
weighing 1000 ounces ; two snpetb old plates of gold, having on them the arms of 
France quartered with those of England, but witliout those of Hanover ; the cup l>e- 
q matted by Sir Murtin Bowes, and out of which Queen Elizabeth is said to have drunk 
at her coronal^* At the Great Exhibition of 1851, the Company awarded 1000/. to 
the best artiil^ hi, gold ami silver plate ; and, as a further commemoration, resolved to 
add to their iresigotres 5000/. worth of plate of British manufacture. 

Tho poSISSMd by the Goldsmiths* Company compels every article of manufacture in gold or 
silver to be marked With tbs ^ Hal) mark ** before it U^ves the workman's hands, and authorizes the 
Wardtfiis to bri^ Whatever article is below standard, the Assay, anciently “the touch/* with the 
marking or stamping and praying of the coin at ** the Trial of the Pix,'* were privileges conferred on 
the Goldsmiths* ^mpany oefbre the statute 28th Edward 1.; and they had nn assay -office more than 
600 years ago. **The same Act orders all goldsmiths^ work to bo stamped with the leopard's head. — 
that animal, befi>re the adoption of the lion, being the armorial cognisance of England." {Hcrterf.) 
The touch-wardens and as^-msater have ^arge steel puncheons and marks of ditlcrent sizes.** The 
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manner of mak)nfrth^M8aytetHu!i: “The pots a smaU quantity of 

the lire: and then tahinfr it out again, he. with nia exact ao^ee, th^ wlU turn with the weight or the 
hundredth part a ffraiu, computes and reporU the goodness or badness of the gold and silver. — • 

T<meMons/br Ooldemiths* ^aree, tf 

- The HM mark shows where mannlhotured, as the leopard's head Ihr f^ondon, Duty w the 
nead of the sovereign, showing the duty Is paid. Date mark is a letter of the aSphabet, which v^ics 
every year: thus, the ^Idsnilths'e Company have us^, ftom 1716 to 1766, Kontau capl^ letters; 
1756 to 1776, smail Roman lettersj 1776 to 1796, Old English letters; 1796 to 1816, 
from A to C, omitting J; 1816 to 1836, small Roman letters, a to n, omiitingl ; hrom 183^ Oj^ngJish 
letters. There are two qualities of gold and silver; the inferior is mostly m w: the 
for silver are Britannia, or the head of the reigning monarch ; for gold, tlie lion passant, »» or 
which denotes that fine gold is :s A-carat, 18 only 76 per cent, gold ; sometimes rings are maraeu w. 
The ^antifitefurtif^e mark is the initials of the maker. - * , j 

The Company are allowetl 31 per cent., and the fees for stamping are paid In to the Inmd Bevenw 
Office. At rtoJdsrairhs’ Hell, in the years 1860 to 1863 laelosiv^ ihere were assayed And marked 85 
22HTarat watch eases, 316,317 18-carat. 493 15-carat, 1660 12-earat, 448 9-carat, making a total of 318*9.a 
canes, weighing 467,25<l ounces, 6 dwta., 18 grains. The Ooldsmiths' Company append a note to this 
r<dam, stating that they have no knowledge oftho value of the eases assayed, except of the intrinsic value 
as indicated by the weight and quality of the gold given in the return. The silver watch cases 
at the same establiahment in the tourteen years numbered 1,139,704; the total weight being 2,802^93 
minces, 19 d^s. In the year 1857, the largest number of cases were assayed out of the fourteen. Tho 

f recise number in that year was 106,860, this being more than 10,000 above any year In the period named, 
n a subsequent year the number was only 77,608. A similar note with regard to value Is appended to 
the return of silver cases as to the gold. 


6. SKi^NiBRa* Halt*, Dowjafato-hill, rebuilt after the Great Fire, was refronted by 
Jupp about 1790 : in tho pediment are the Company’s arms, and the frieze is orna- 
mented with festoons and leopards’ heads. The ^awing^-room is lined with odorife- 
rous cedar, carved and enriched, and has been restored by Chiorge Moore, F.R.S., who 
has also rebuilt the dining-hall, in Italian style with an enriched coiling, and an Ionic 
gtillcry for minstrels. The pediment bears the Company’s arms. The staircase still 
displtr^s some of the manjj^ ornaments in ilmhion alter the Great Fire* On the walls 
above the w'ainscot arc panels for frescoes. Here is the portrait of Sir Andrew JutUi, 
Skinner, Lord Mayor 1551, and founder of the Tunbridge School, the alTairs of 
which are managed by the Company* 


Among J udd's beqaests was his “ croft of pasture, called the SandhUle, ott the backside of Holbom,** 
in the p'lrish of St, Pan.*ras, wh ch probably let for a thw pounds at the time of th - testator's dvc‘t.'urtt*, 
but is now covered with houses, the ground-rents of which amount to novcral hundreds a year. At 
the expiration of the pri>scnt leases in 19^)0, the retital of ih'S estate alone will exceed 20,0001. a-yeor— 
a vast income for a public school'' — Brittou'a Tunbridge If e/Is, 1832. 

The Company also possess much property, especially in Clerkonwell, where, near the 
Clerks’ Well, was Skinners’ Well, around which the skinners of London acted Holy 
pliys ; one of which, in 1408, lasted eight days^ and was ** of matter fhim the Creation 
of the WorlcL” 

The Skinners were incorporated in the first year of Edward Ilf., 1327, and became 
a brotherhood in the reign of Richard 11. Twenty-nine Lord Mayors have been chosen 
from this Comjjany. Thejj^ have been honoured by the membership of six kings, five 
queens, one prince, nine Sukgs, two earls, and a baron. The existing charter was 
grantee’ by James I. : few of the members are now furriers* 

Gradually the use of furs by male persons ceased, except in the case of peers and 
magistrates for their state robes, ermine for kings, and fur trimmings for liverymen. 
The Skinners were proud of the antiquity of their guild, and in 1330 disputed with tho 
Fishmongers for pre(*edence, and a skirmish ensued. ITie municipal authorities seized 
some the ringleaders ; they were rescued, and tho Mayor with his officers .mal- 
treated, when “ these desperate fellows were apprehended, tried, and condemned at 
Guildhall, and executed in Cheapside, the king granting an IndetnniAcaiion to tho 
Mayor.” In 1395 they seem to have carried on their businehi operations in the parish of 
Rt. Mary A?rp. Strype says that in his days they removed to Rudge^row and Walworth.” 
Chorjsing officers of thcComfiany was thus described to Mr. Her^rt The principals 

being assembled on the day of election, ten blue-coat bqys, with the almsmen and 
trumpeters, enter the hall. Three large silver cocks or fowli^ SO named, are then 
brought in and delivered to the Master and Wardens. On nnsorewing time pieces of 
plate, they are found to form drinking-cups, filled with wins^ and from which they 
drink. Tlareecaps of nviintenaiice are then brought; the old Master tries on the 
first, and finding it will not fit, gives it for trial to those next to him ; hilling to fit 
any of them, it is then given to the intended new Master, and on Its duly fitting, he is 
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then antiottiiced with acelaniAtions as the Master^elect. Like cerii^onies are repeated 
with the other caps on the Wardens.'^ 

At a dimier at Ffetunonaers* Hall» Pecen^er 9, 1858, the toast of ** the City Companiefl '* wee ac- 
knowledged by Bir. Locke^ M.P., Master of tfte Skinners' Company, in Tirtue of an old award by which 
the Skinners* Company and the Company of Merchant Ta'lors took precedence of each other in alter- 
nate years. Doth these companies were established in the reign of Edward III., and for a long peri fd 
were at deadly feud on the ]^int of precedence, their processions never meethkg in the streets of the 
city without a fight. In the reign ox Richard ill. one of these conflicts was so violent that several 
persons were killed on both sides; in consequence of this event the paint at issue was decided by the 
fjord Mayor of the time, who made an award by which the two companies were given precedence of 
each other alternately, and this old regulation is still observed ; according to it Mr. Locke spoke to 
the toast, though the representative of the Merchant failors' Company was present. Mr. Locke also 
stated that the Prime Warden of the Fishmongers ’Company then presiding was lineal descendant of 
the Lord Mayor Boddington, who 'so long ago made the peace-preserving decision. 

' 7. MkrOhakt-Tailobs^ Hall, Threadncedle-street, was built by Jarman soon nft^r 
the Groat Fire. The banqueting-room is the most spacious of the City Companies' Halls, 
and has a stately screen and music-gallery. Upon the walls are shields emblazoned 
with the Masters* arms, and whole-length portraits of King William and Queen Mary, 
and other sovereigns. The Hall has, from an early period, been frequently lent to public 
cor|X)ration8 : the ** Sons of the Clergy” anniversary meeting is held here ; a splendid 
banquet was given hero in 1815 to the Duke of Wellington, when he was invested 
with the freedom of the Coippany. Among the great political feasts held here was 
the dinner to Sir Robert Peel, May 11, 1835, at which the Duke of Wellington and 
many Conservative members of the House of Coromoixs were present. 

Among the picture® in the hall, court-room. Ac., is a head of Henry VHI. by Paris Bordonc; head 
of Charles 1. ; three-quarter and fUlf-length of Charles II.; full-Icngthsof Janies II. and Queen Anne; 
<tOv>rge III. and his Queen, by Ramsay; the Duke of York, by Lawrence; Lord Chancel lor r Eldon, 
by Briggs: the Duke of WelUiigton, by Wilkie: Mr. Pitt, by Hoppn'^r. Here too are portra.ts of Hr 
'I'homas White, Master of the Company 1601, founder of St, John's College, Oxford ; portraits of other 
lord mayors, Merchant-Tailors; and a modern picture of Henry VII. presenting his Charier of Incor- 
poration, attended by Archbishop Warham, Fox Bishop of Winchester, and Willoughby Lord Brooke. 

The Merchant-Tailors, anciently “ Taylors and Linen Amiourers/' arose hroin a guild dedicated to 
8t. John Baptist, originally incorporated by Edward IV. In 14(5(1, but re-incori)oratcd in 1503 by 
Henry VU., one of Its members. 

Their first hall, in Threadneedle-streot, was the mansion of E. Crepin, and was called the New 
Hal, or Taylers* InnA” to distinguish it from their old hall in Basingdane. This Hall was rebuilt, was 
hung with tapestry of St. John Baptist, and had on the screen a silver image of St. John in a tabernacle ; 
the windows werepaint^ with armorial bearings : the floor strewed with rushes ; from the ceiling bung 
silk Hags and streamers: and on feast-days the tables on tresscls were covered with the richest damask 
linen and glittering plate. Among the other Hall buiidings was the Treasury, in the garden, for plate, 
•money, securities, Ac, : the King's Chamber, for the reception of the royal i>ersunages, who visited the 
Men hant-Tailors oftener than any other (Jompany ; and the Summer banquetiiig-room, in the garden. 
Tiic Company’s armoury is first mentioned in 1600, when there were state-pal la and eighteen banners, 
be.sldes pa vises and pennons. After the (treat Fire, fVoni among the Hall^ ruins was collected the 
Company's melted plm (200 lbs. weight of metal), which they sold to begin a fund to rebuild. 

One of the most spleiidul festivals in the old Hall was Unit given to James I. anti 
Prince Henry in 1607, when a child •‘delivered a short sneech containing xviii, verses, 
devi>ed by Mr. Ben Johnson;*’ and “in the Ship which did hang aloft in the Hull were 
tliree rare men and very skilful, who song to his Majesty.** James dincil in the King’s 
chamber^ where Mr. John BuU, doctor of music, and a brother of the Company, played 
a pair of organs all the dinner-time. Then his Majesty came down to the Groat Hall, 
where “ the three rare men in the shippe” sang a song of farew-ell, which so pleased 
the King, that he caused the same to be sung three times over. 

•The Company are possessed of, and are Trustees to, great estates for ^jpoble pur- 
poses, besides the eminent Schcxil which bears tlieir name. {See MEHCUAUT-rAiLOKS* 
School.) la 1664^ the scholars acted in the old Hall Beaumont and Fletcher’s comedy 
of Love’s nigrimi^^.** 

In the list of the distinguished freemen of the (IJompany are eleven sovereigns, about 
as many princes of theT>lood-royal, thirteen dukes, two duchesses, nearly thirty arch- 
bishops and bishops, fifteen abbots and priors, and a long list of the nobility. * 

One of the most eminent tailors (professionally so) was Sir John Hawkwood, 

“ Johannes Acutus,” who “ twined liis needle into a sword, and his thimble into a 
shield,” and became “tlie first general of modern times ; the earliest master, however 
imperfect, in the science of Turenno and Wellington.” (Hallam’s Middle Ages^ Sir 
Ralph Blackwell, stated to have Ixecn a fellow-apprentice of Hawkwood, and, like him, 
knighted for bis valour by Edward III., was al^ a Merchant-Tailor ; os were Spijod 
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iird stow, the bbtomns twth tailoira Igr trede# ; wyoyed eh 

the Conipany> who keep in repair his monoioent in the ehureti of St Jkhdrewi TJeder^ 

shaft, (See Chvbchbs^ p, 160.) ^ 

- In the Herchant^Tsilors* record^ we find this mtiQriiif mliji •*1654 13^ Be, Sd. given to Oerttby 
the poi't, ftee of this Company* on his petltton that he hadyStmudi itod/ and espenscL translaieu 
Vir^ii into English metre, with annotarions, itnd likewise t^sblrs. both which he had presenUHl 

to them fairly bound.** Herbert’s Thrive Grmii JAvery CbmjMiiiiht* VOl. tU p. 306. 

Edward I. granted a licence which reoc^ised the Morehant-lViiVnti as a gnild; 
Edward HI. granted their first charter* and testified his regard for the Company bj 
becoming the fii*st of its Royal members* His grandson and sOtHaessor* jRiohard il.» 
and all the sovereigns of the Houses of Lancaster and York (excepting Edward V.)^ 
bet^anie honorary ireemen of the Company* They also confirmed its eharter and gx* 
teiuieii its privileges. Henry VIL re-incorporat^ the Com)iany nndca* Its present 
title* and presented the new' charter to the Master and Wardens fimm the throne. Ha 
afterwards conferred upon them the great honour of presiding as Master at a festival 
held ill tlf^ir Hall. At a subsequent date James 1, was entertained here by this 
Company on his accession to the English throne i and liis Mf^feety^g two sons* Henry 
Prince of Wales and Charles Duke of York (afterwards King Charles I.)* w'ere en- 
rolled ns honorary members. King James IL and Prince George of Denmark w'cre 
also honorary members of this ancient fraternity. At « much more recent date* the 
Dukes of York and Cambridge* the Duke of Wellington* Sir Robert Peel* the Duke 
of Kent* and Prince Albert* were admitted to the honourable fireedom o€ this Comj^iatty 
and on St. Barnabas Day, June 11, 1863, the Prince of Wales Was enrolled a Merchant. 
Tailor. The representatives of the old English houses of Stanley* Pei*cy, and Cecil ai'e 
lionoriif^y members of this Company ; as are Sir John Lawrence and Sir Qeorge Pollock ; 
w hile death only deprived Die Company of the honour of such iiautes as DaJJiausie and 
the brave and good Havelock being added to the roll. 

8. Habekdashkhs’ HaU^ No. 8* Oresham-sireet West* is built upon ground be- 
queathed to the Company in the reign ot Edward IV. by a worthy dtixen and haber- 
dasher* with houses and premises* in the w'hole about half an aero of ground* of which 
there is a plan among the Comjiany’s documents; it is now part of Greslmm- street 
West, nearly opposite Goldsmiths^ Hall. The ancient Hall of Haberdashers* with 
many of the Company’s records and property of much value* were desUxiyed in the 
Great Fire. This most have been a structure of some inaguitadc* from the Parliament 
Commissioners having held their meetings in it during the Interrcgnnm. Hie 
Hull was destroyed as above* except the strong-room* in which the ancient muni- 
ments and plate of the Company were deposited ; these tvere saved intact on that 
ocirasion* the intensity of the ordeal to which they were exposed being shown to this 
day in the molten wax attached to the deeds* though they were inclosed in a place with 
w-'ills seven feet thick during tbr fire. In the year after the klre* 1667, the rebuild- 
ing of thy Hall was commenced by Wren. Herbert says:— -"It has nothing to merit 
dei^Tiption ; indeed, it much needs rebuilding/* The hall was lofty and spacious* had 
a screen and music- gallery* and several large glass chandeliejs; it was let in winter 
for City balls and assemblies. However, Wren’s poor work was redeemed by a fine 
foliiigcd ceiling* which was dc.^troyed soifie years since. There were* besides the 
b.iiiqueti‘ig-room, houses* and offices, and a chapel. In some Corp^tlim improvements 
a portion of the front premises of the Hall in Gresham- street win JNUUOV^ to widen 
he tliorougbfitre. A new entrance was then constructed* with two H^ly-carved oak 
taircases; besides a kitchen* with gas and other cooking-stoves* oyens, 4^ . 

In a great -conflagration, September 19, 1864, in which nearly j^lfa milllon^s worth 
of ]>roperty was destroyed* Haberdashers’ Hall was damaged to the extent of 10*000/.* 
bcsidl's the loss of hiMtoricul relics: it had just been restored at 4000& eoVt. Of the 
banqneting-hall remained only the four walls* of fine proportionii^ beit^ fribont 60 ftet 
long by 30 feet in width. It was brnamenl^ with portraits ‘hy eminent paft^rs* of 
benefactors of the Company* and the arms of other distinguished members of the 
Guild were emblazoned on the windows. The Hall has been restored. Among the 
pictures* which weresai'cd* are portmits of George I,* George IL* and Qneen Carolina^ 
I’rince Frederick* when a youth (father of George 111.)* and Augusta* his exmsort; aUs 
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|HMirait 9 of ttobrai Aok^ who left the Compa&y 30,0002. to bmld 

and en^w at Hdatcmi and Wiliiaiu Jones« merobant^adventurer, who also 

bequeathed 18,0(X)/« far benerolent pui|K> 8 e 0 . Here are a email statue of Henry VIII. ; 
a painting of the Witn Offisring ; also a portrait of Sir George Wliitmore, Lord 
Mayor in 16S1» who ^tertaSned Charles 1. and his Queen in hia noble mansion and gar- 
dens of BaumeB^ car Baltnes^ Kingsland-road^ Hoxton. The wrought-iron gates are fine. 

The Company's Court bc^ks extend only to the reign of Charles I. ; but they possess a 
small vellum b^k of ordinaxioea^ which has a good illummation of St. Katherine, the 
Haberdashers’ patrtHi siunt. 

The Haberdsfher^or Hurrers of old, date their ordinances flrom 1372, and were inooTporatod by 
Henry VI. in 14S7. They were also called Milliners, Orom dealing in merchandize from Milan. They 
were originally a branch of the Mercers, and hydrate places their stalls together in the Mercery at 
Chepe. Here were also haberdashers of hats, as well as of small wares. In the reira of Edward VI. 
there were only twelve milliners* shops in all London but in 1580 the town bec‘ame mil of them; and 
this encouragement of foreign manafaoture doubtless led to the sumptuary rcs^stions andcntly issued 
to the Companies and City. 

The locataott of the Company’s Charities Is denoted in Haberdashers’ Plttce, Street, 
and Walk, at Hoxton j Haberdashers* Square, Cripplegate; and Court, Snow-hill. 
The original Hospital, built and endowed with Aske’s princely bequest, was a truly 
Pulladian design, by Dr, Bobert Hooke, the fellow student of Sir Christopher Wren. 
Tiie present Hospital, by Boppr, has in the centre a Doric tetrastyle portico leading 
to the HaU and ChapeL The lodging-rooms of the almsmen, at Hoxton, are on each 
side of a quadrangle, in which is a statue of Aske, whose bequest also includes a 
School, in Bunbill-row. The Charities amount to between 300Gf. and 4000/. annually. 

9. Saxtebs’ HaZiX^ St. Swithin’s-lane, Cannon-street, the fifth hall of the Salters’ 
Company, was rebuilt by Henry Carr, architect, 1823-27 * it has a handsonie Ionic 
portico, sunnounted by the Company’s arms. The Great Hall has a music-gallery, and 
is hung with banners from the ceiling* Over the doorways are busts of George III. 
and IV., the Duke of York, and Nelson, and Wellington. In the Election HaU arc por- 
traits of Charles I. ; Adrian Charpentier, painted by himself, 1760 ; and William III. 
on horseback. In the waiting-room is preserved the bill of a feast to fifty Salters in 1 506 
— 1/. 18 a. 24<I. Their old plate includes a massive silver punclibowl, ino'e than two 
hundred years old j and several loving-cups, one of which has been in the possession of 
the Company since the year befewe the Great Fire. 

• In the Compsiny*s boohs Is a receipt **For to make a moost choyoe Psaste of Gomys to be eten at ye 
Feste of Chrystemasae '* (17th Richard 11. ▲.!>. 1384). A pie so made by the Companys cook in 1836 
was found excelKmt. It consisted of a pheasant, hare, and capon ; two partridges, two pigeons, and 
two rabbits : idl boned and pnt Into paste in the shape of a bird, with the livers and hearts, two 
mutton kidneys, forced-meats, and egg-balls, scasoniug, spice, catsup, and pickled mtuhrooms, tilled up 
with gravy made from the various bones. 

The Salters’ (Diy Salters) Company was not regularly incorporated till 1558 ; a 
Salter attended the Mayor as chief-butler at the coronaticEi of Richard HI., 1483, and 
was represented at the ooronation of Geoi^e IV. Hie original of the Salters’ only 
printed page^t was sold in Bindley’s sale, in 1818, for twenty guineas. 

The Salters*^#/ Hall was in Bread-street, next their kindred tradesmen the Fish- 
mongers, in the Old Fish-market, Kuigbt-rider-street. This Hall w^as rebuilt. The 
Company’s third H|dl vras the town inn or mansion of the Priors of Tortington, pur- 
chase in 1641, and afterwards ** Oxford-place,” from John de Vere, 16th Earl of 
Oxford* It a4{<fined the dwellings of the infamous Em|ison and Dudli^, temp^ 
Henry VII.^ who met in the garden of Oxford-plnce, now Salters’ Garden. The fourth 
HaU succeeded the Great Fire, and had an arcade opening into the garden; adjoining 
Salterh^-Hall Meeting- house, rented of the Company, but taken down in 1821. 
Ju the gardan* the growth of shrul^ and flowers is marvellous, amidst itie bricks-and- 
mortar anil smoke» in the centre of the City : here rhododendrons bloom the second 
year; ferns and ivy flourish ; the medlar and fig fruit well ; dahlias and geraniums 
ahoi^ ; and bolflnclies and sparrows congregate. 

10. iBOKMOWOWRe* Hall, Fenchurch-street, nearly opposite Mark-lane, built by 
T. Holden, in 1748, has a handsome stone front, of Italian architecture, with Ionic 
pilasters^ and a welLproportloned pediment,, in which are sculptured the Company’s 
arms, From the vestibule, divided by Tuscan columns, a large staircase leads to 
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tlie luixiquetiiig-hali ; the decxnrations of which are in Louis Quatorze tiiste> in Jack* 
solids papier-machd and carlo».pi&rre imitative* oak, aided by old carvings, and thu5» 
ccxinomic^aHy effivtive. The Company's picture^ consist chleily of portraits of benefac- 
tors, including Mr. Thomas Bt»tton, a Turkey merchant, who, in 1723-24, left 26,000/., 
half the interest of which was to be expended in ransoming British subjects, captives 
in Barbary or Turkey. Here also is a fine portrait of Admiral Lord Viscount Hood, by 
Gainslx>rough, presented by his lordship, in 1783, when he was admitted to the free- 
dom of tlie Company, in testimony of his distinguished naval servu^es. One of the 
hall windows contains a very curious whole-length portrait, in painted glass, of Sir 
Christopher Draper, date 1639. 

The were flrst inrorporsteil by l^dvrard IV, in 1404 ; their first ** House/* built upon 

tiu' s*itc of ti»e present hall, lind a house, the rofeetory strewed with rushes, court-chamber huiiu 
wi(l) tapestry; niul an armoury cut iCauiin^r, in 1556, 17 book and breast plates, 17 pair of splintH, 12 

f ror^ets, I'j ^\vords, and 11 dug>r*'rs; to which were afierwards added corslets, skuU-eaps and red caps, 
»lack hills, and n^turis pikes, white coats with re<l crosses, 14 sheaves of arrt>ws, Ac. At the raisinff or 
Die army of tlic Kur] of Kssex, in Hi 12, the Company lent, “to he returned or paled iur/* 10 russet 
nrTnimr:«i 10 pikes, 10 sw'ords with bidts, 10 head-pieces, 10 musquets with Ivandelures and rests, and 10 
murrions. in 1523, the Company lent Henry VIII. a larye sum of money, by selling some of their ulate 
aiul pawning the rest; and Idi/abcth (‘omr>cHcd the Com|Hiti;jr to lend her money, which forced the 
citizens to borrow of her at 7 per cent, on pledges of gold and silver plate, Ac. 

In the list of Masters and Wairdeus is John Ijondon, Esq., 1727, who gave name to 
Loudon-street, nearly opp<»site Ironmongers' Hall. New Wanlens are chosen at the 
cud of the Election dinner, when the wafers are brought in : — 

ie71. Sept. 21. “I din’d in the city at the Fraternity Feast in Ironmongers* Hall, where the four 
stcvv;irds eho!*e tlioir successors for the next yeare, with a solemn procession, ^riands al)out their heads, 
mnl inysie playing Ixdore them ; so cotning up to theapr>eT tables where the genDemen sate^ Uioy drank 
to the nr*v stewards, and tfo we parted.” — Evelyn’s Dior}/, 

The Comjmny'at pageants were very costly aud characteristic ; one having Viileiin 
and his forge, with smiths at work ; and an ••estridge*' (ostrich), ridden by an Indian 
boy, from the c<.)iumon belief that this bird could eat and digest iron; the supi)orters of 
the Compiny’s arms are salnmunders, supposed, like irow, to be unhurt by fire. A feast 
item of 1719 is *“forphiYiiig on tbe tonga, 10^.;'' and a meat breakfast in 1542 is 
charged “ for tlie cook, turnspit, and woman, for dressing, viijti/' Ftmetul feasts were 
also celebrated in tbe Hall. 

Among t he C’ lupanv^s charities are tbe handsome almshouses In the Kingslund-road, 
originally founded by the will of Sir Robert Gcttery, Lord Mayor in 1686. 

The Company po»j*r?«— the PSthmnnd Cup. date 1460, and reganUd as unique; Mazer Bowl, about 
fnclu's in diameter, the jjilvcr-gilt rim inscribofl : "Ave Maria gndfa plena, Domiiius tecum, henc- 
dii ta tu in irmlienhuK : et la‘nc<lietus fruetuw ventris tul;” the Ironmoiuers' Arms t Pair of ilour-glasa 
f^alt-cclIarM, early Kixteenlh eentury. Also the following: — Grant of Anns by baneasTer, King of Anns, 
the CoTn]»;Mo, dat#d 24 Henry VI.; Confirnxition of Arms, by IV ill lam Ifervy, Clareiideni, tf> the 
Jronniongerh’ Company, May 2^, 1560; ( barter uf Incorporation to the Guild or Fret* rnity of Inm- 
niiiinrers, March 2(k 3 Edward IV. < the Pall given to Ihe Company by “John Gyva, late iremnumger of 
1 oiid> 11 . and Elizabeth, ids wyfie/* Master’s Garland, of velvet, and ornamented with tbe arms and 
tMosi of the Company, engraved on silver; (vrnnt from the Prior of Boihester to Matthew de la Wyke, 
of the Manor of Norwood, in Middlesex, A.*t. 1241. To this charter is appended the very beaiitiful 
seal (in srreLMi wax) of the rhur< h of Itochcster; two Volumes of the manuseript collections for a his- 
tory of the Ironmongers' Company, cimipiled by the present Master, John Nichols, Esq., FJ^.A. 

In the bnnqueting-hnil is a marble statue of Alderman Becktord, by Moore; for- 
ni4 riy at Fonthi)), and presented to the Company by the Alderman's son, the author 
of raihe^f, when residing at Bath« 

11. A’^intnehs' Hatx, Upper Tliaroes-street, near Southwark-bHdge, was rebuilt 
by Wren, after the Great p'ire; when were destroyed the first Hall, in a quadrant^ 
given by Sir John St<xlie, vintner, and Lord Mayor in 1357(N/oiu); and ihe adjoining 
iilmshonses dwised to the Company by Guy Bhuldham, in 144^ The present Hall 
lias h/*cn refronted, and is w'ainscoted and richly carved. In the Court-room ore whole- 
length ;)ortruiU of Charles IL, James II. and his queen, George Prince of Denmark; 
nial a [picture, attribiite<l to Vandyck, of St. Martin (tutelar Saint of the Company) 
dividing his cloak with the beggar. 

• Tn Tronmougcr-lanft, nicapstde, the trade flmt congregated ; and many emlueut Ironmongers were 

I i.rir*cj in the churr-h of the luljneent parishes of ftt. fMave, Jewry, and St, Martin, Ironmonger-lane, 
stupe f4iibw«|ueiuly sp<akh of ihc remove* of "the ironmongers of Ironmonger-ians" into Tbauies- 
street, where ihe iruU-mosters have extensive whar£». 



HALL-OLOTHWOBKEBS^. m 

The Vincnore were incorporated as Wine^Tunnnrs by Henry VI. in 1437; Edward^^II. havitisr grranted 
them, in IddiSi, a charter for the ezolusiyo importation of wines from Gascony ; the freemen, or **tree 
vintners" of the Company have the priviloare of retailing wine without a licence. Stow tells us the 
Vintners were of old called “Morchants Vint nermf Gascoyne," and “great Honrdeous merchants ot Gas- 
coyne and French wines." In the reign of Edward 111. Gascoyne wines were sold in London at 4d.« 
and iihenish at 6 d., the gallon. 

The Vintry, which gives name to the Ward, was part of the north bank of the 
Thames, where Vintners* Hall and Qucen-street-place are now built ; it was at tlie 
south end of Three Cranes-lane, so called from the implcuieuts with which tlie mer- 
chants craned their wines out of lighters and other vessels/’ and landed them : it was 
so magnificent a building, that Henrv Picard, vintner and Mayor in 135(5, entertiiined 
therein the kings of England, Scotland, France, and Cyprus, in 13(53. After the Great 
Fire, the Vintnei*8’ Almshouses were rebuilt in the Mile- End- road. This Company, 
as well as the Dyers, continues to keep swans on the 'iliamcs {see p. 415). 

12. Clotiiworkters’ Hall (which just escaped destruction by the Great Fire), on 
the east side of Mincing-lane, Fencliurch -street, was an edifice of red brick, adofm^ with 
fluted brick pilasters. The Hall was richly wainseottKl, and had life-sized carved figures 
of James I. and Charles I. In the window's were painted arms of benefactors, including 
Samuel E^epys, Master of the Cuinpaiiy in 1677, who presented them with a silver 
electioiNcup and cover, embossec^and parcel-gilt; the foot inscribed “Samuel Pepys, 
Admiraliti Anglim Secretes et Societ. : Pamiif : Lend. Mr. (Master) An. 1677.*' 

The Floth workers were originally incorporated by Edward IV. in 14«2 Shermen (Shearers), and 
were united with the Fullers in 1528 by Henry VIll., the eonjoined fraternity i>t.‘ing then named L'luth* 
workers. .Jantes I, incorporated himself into the (loth workers, “as men dealing with the prineif>al 
an<i noblest staple wares of all these ishuidH, woollen rloths." Among their pageants was that of^Sir 
John Kohinson, Lord Mayor ia02“d3, reviving “ the true Knglish and nwiolike exercise of wroK'lmg, 
archery, sword, and dagger;" when at his may orally feast in (,’lotliworiv^n-s’ Hall, he entertained the 
Kimr, Queen, and Qucin-mother, the Duke and Huchess of York. In the (ireat Fire “strange," saya 
Pepys, “ it is to see Cloth workers’ Hall on Hre these three days and nights in one bmly of llame, it 
having the cellars fuU of 03 b ." The Gazette of Sept. S, announces the Fire to have stopped near 
Clolh workers* Hall, The list of the Company’s Charities is rcinarkahlc for its nunil>er of anniversary 
scTinons and leetures, and for its bequests for blind persons. The Cloth wrorkers’ Alni-shoiises (now at 
Islington) were originally In Whitefriars, on part of a garden belonging to Margaret Countess of Kent, 
held by her of the prior of that friary. 

Howch relates that James 1., being in the open Hall, inquired who was Master of the Company ; and 
the Lord Mayor answering “Sir WiFllam Stone," to him the King said, “ Wilt thou make me free of tho 
Cluthwork<'rs “ Yea," quoth the Master, “ and think mvsclf a hnpi»y man that i live to see this day.’* 
llicii the King paid, “Stone, give me thy hand; and now f am aChdhworker." 

tUothwerkers’ Hall has been rebuilt upon an enlarged plan, Samuel Angell, archi- 
tect, and was completed in 1860. The facade is of Portland stone, and the style florid 
Italian, rich in orimmentution. The main building includes n grand hall, or banquet- 
ing-room, and a fitnircus<?-hall, to both which there is nothing t*qual in oflect in other 
(vity Halls. I’he Livery and Court drawing- rot)m8, on the first floor, are highly 
enriched. Tlie banqueting-room is thus described : — 

The Groat Hall la 80 feet by 40 feot, length and breadth, and 40 fSet high in the centre. An order of 
Corinthian three-quarter columns, with jKdished rcnl granite shafts, and the pedestals and poJiuni of 
CtJonred mtirbleft and granite, surrountls the walls; the iiUcrcnluwns being filled in with windows on 
one Bide, and arch-headed recesses, chiefly for mirrors, on the other, the arehivolts springing from riehly- 
ornaniented pilasters. Two recesses at the priiieinal end of the hull contain ^statues of honoured 
members of the Company ; and the centre recess bohina the president’s chair encloses a bftJTet to exhibit the 
cup of Samuel Pepys, and other plate. At the opposit§enu of the hnll, b<‘hind the columns, is a gallery 
i<ir musicians, appearing as three separate baieunics, in the intereohimns. supported by orns.m^Mited 
shafts,* forming a (Vamework to mirrors. The mirrors can be raised suffieiently to puss is 

riMjuired from the serving-rooms. Aliove the entablature of the order is a >eries of lunettes filled with 
•turned glass; and the arches over iliese groin into a deep cove to the ceiling, which last is formed in 
one deep panel, divided into coffers ornamented with rosettes. The vrhole of the upper part of the Hull 
Is I'rofus Ij enriched. The spandrel spai'os of the cove have uUo-rilievos personifying the prineiimi cities 
of Great llrituin and Ireland t on the soffits of the arebeSj over the lunettes in wliich the stained glass 
displays the arms Of the Twelve fjomimnies, are tho names in each case of a founder of the comt>any in gilt 
letters in an ornamented panel ; and the cove is separated firom the cornice by a roll moulding enriched with 
fruit and flowers. The cniuideliors hang from tho point s of the groining at the summit of the e^ve , The 
decorative features of the upper part of the staircase are clustered Ionic pilasters and arehivolts with 
enriched mouldings, and the architraves and cornices of the doors, which open on to the landings, 'fhe 
angles of the smiare plan, x’^ndontlves, or spandrels, joining the square with the octagon, arc orna- 
mented with shields and branches of foliage. The octagon dome, 27 feet in span, starts from a bold 
cornice with trusses t it U divided into variously-formed compartments by enriched bands, all the prin- 
cipal compartments ooi^ glased with ground glass, with a pat tern in light blue thereon. At (he top is 
a small open lantern. The efibot of the dome,~wiih the pietinMl of lighting, is novel and goo^l. rhe 
doors and jambs throughout the building arc of polisheil wainscot. The architrave mouldings and 
cornices are of painted wood, with enrichmouts in corfoa-pjerrs.— Abridged from the SuHder^ VSuiL 
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Among the charities of the Clothworkem are : the ** St» Thimias^s Eve gift/' dis- 
tributed to one hundred and fifty poor freemen and widows who are yearly clothed by 
the Company, and regaled with a Christma^ dinner. On St. Stephen's Day, is dis- 
tributed the gift of Robert Hitchin, a former member of the Court, by which forty 
poor men and women, twelve of the parish of St. Giles's, Cripplegate^ and the rest 
free of the Company, axe clothed yearly. On St. Luke's Day, the Master and Wardens 
of the Company, attended by twenty aged freemen, dothed at the expense of the 
Company, agreeably to the will of Sir William Lamb, walk in procession to St« 
Michael's church, where a sermon is preached suitable to ^e opcasioii* 

HALLS OF THB MINOB CITT ODVFAHISa. 

Of the sixty-nine Minor Companies, nearly half possess Halls. Eadb Company has its 
p(^ition in the order of precedence, eommendng with the Dyers' and ending with 
the Canhen ; but here the arrangement is alphabetical. 

Apotuecabixs’ Haix, in Water-lane, Blackfriar^ at the east end of Union-street, 
Ilridge> street, was built for the Company of Apothecaries, in 1670. Here are several 
portraits, including James I., Charles I., William and Mary; and a host of Gideon 
Delaiine, who brought about the separation of the Cbmpany from the Grocers'. Ad- 
joining the Hall are laboratories, warehouses, drug-mills, and a retail shop for the sale of 
medicines to the public. Here are prepared medicines for the army and navy. 

On June 4, 1812, Mr. H. Hennell, the principal chemical operator to the Apothe- 
c^iires’ Company, met a terrible death in the laboratory-yard, by the explomon of be- 
five and six poundi:) of fulminating mercury, which he was manufacturing for the 
East India Comjiany. 

The Apothecaries rank as the fifty-eighth in the list of City Companies- Their arms 
are azure, Apollo in his glory, holding in his left band a boW| and . in his right an 
arrow, bestriding the servient Python; supportens two unicorns; ersa^ a thlnoceros, 
all or ; motto, Optferque per orhem dicor. 

ARM017BRKS’ AND Brazibbs' Haxl, Coleman-sta’eet^ is a modem building, with a 
Doric ;>ortico, on the site of the Armourers' old Hid! of the Company, incorporated in 
1 422 by Henry VI., who also became a member. They fonrerly made coats of mail ; and 
made and presented a gilt suit of armour to Charles I. when Friitce Of Wales. In the 
banquoting-hall is Northcote's picture of the Bnirg qf Michard //« amd Bolinghroke 
into London^ purchased by the Company from BoydeU's Sbakei^ieare Gallery in 1825, 
The Hall is characteristically decorated with armour. 

The Company possess ancient Grants, with curioas seals, some dating $00 yssui back. Also M 8. 
Voldine, containing the marks nMowo<] to the workmen Amoorers* freemen of the Company, dated 1619| 
the Richmond Cup and Cover, irilL aboat 1460, an invaliiable example of early art; the laripe Maccr 
ilotv], ^ven l>eiw<]ren 1460 and 1483, by Kverard Frere (the first Master^ after Incsorporation of the Com* 
putty ; an Owl Pot of tdone, with silver mountings, fvmp. 16th century; sparoel^lt Pot, 1674: a Salt 
and Cover, wit): initials, UM>4~-a fine spedmen of early plate; three elc^mt Wine Caps; a unlane colleo- 
tiiiii of aiulont Spoons, ranging firom 1680 to the middle of the 17th eSotOxy. Here la likewise s 
collection of six dozen Apostles' Spoons, dating ftom 1660 to 1880, shoginf m dunigss Su foshioni 
also the Forbidden Gauntlet (of great rarity) and other Cope. 

Haxebs' Hall, Xo. 16, Harp-lane, Gtwt Tower-sfcreets b on the sllte cf the ancient 
of John Cliichelcy, Chamberlain of London, and iii^llOW of Archbishop 
Chicheley. Among the pictures in the wainsootad banquetlhg^ball is one of St. 
ClcTueiit, patron of the Company, incorporated by Edward U. Iti 1807. The Hall was 
lust repaired by James Elmes, who wrote the M(mc4r$ qf Wren^ 

Bahber-Sukoboks* Hall, Monkwell-street, has its semicirbt^rmd infimted on a 
buHtion of the City Wall, and was built a Ufw years after thd Great wbic h 
dxnitroyed the original Hall : the street entrance bad a sheU canopy^ edricbed witli the 
Company's arms, and festoons of fruits and dowers t this pietiqwine entrance, has lieen 
removed. The Theatre of Anatomy, built by Inigo Jenm, in 1880^ escaped tibe Great 
Fire, through being detached. 

^ The room eootalnsd fbor degrees of cedar seats, one shore aeollifr, ht sBhptksl Ihm, sdortied 
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the !«ot » 0 W for the value of the m^eriale. ‘ the design© of the Cbirurgeous* Theatre/ 

1W6, Ib prcBe^^ed In the portfolio of Jones*© drawings at Worcester College, Oxford.'*— • 



flaence the charter was obtwned fjpom the king, were ihomas Monestede. sheriff of London in 14;i6, 
^ Fries, plivsician to Edward IV.; and 

ohfrorgeon for the same king’s bodj.**— Jesse’s Ltmdan and Ue 


In 1512^ an Act was passed to prevent an^ besides barbers practising surgery within 
the City and seven miles rounds excepting such as were examined by the Bishop of 
London or Dean of St* Paul’s, or their assistants* In 1640 tliey were united into one 
corporate body ; but all persons practising shaving were forbidden to intermeddle with 
surgery, except to draw teeth and let blood ; whence Barber-Surgeons. 

Ihe Rev. John Ward, vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon 1662 to 1681, relates that when 
he came to London* he lodg^^d at the Bell, in Aldersgate-Ktreet, to be near Barbcr- 
Chirurgeons’ Hall*” then the only place in the metropolis where anatomical lectures 
were publicly delivered. ^ 

A_- Court-roottij which bus an enriched ceiling, is Holbein’B celebrated picture of King Henry 
Vili. preficnung the Charier to the Company. This painting is 10 feet 6 inches long and 7 feet hi^ih, 
contains 18 ngures, neariv life-Bize, and represents a room in the palace hung with tapestry. In the 
mure, on a throne, sits the King, seemingly thrusting the Clitirtcr into the hands of Master Thomas 
Ylcay, who receiviw It kneeung; the King's costume and ornaments are as fine as miniature-painliMg. 
Around hini aro the members of the Court kneelings Sir John Chambre, in a cap and furred g'wn; 
the famous Br. f)u^, whose conduct in tha scene in the play of Menru VIII, of the degradation of 
Cranmer, while waiting at the door of the council-chamber, is so well drawn by Shakspearc, All the 
heads areuiuMy executed; the flowered and embroidered robes, gold chains, jewels, ami rings of the 
ciururgcons, their moustaches and beards, are most carefhlly painted. 8cvcn of tlie figures arc livery- 
men of the ComMuy. Every mirt of the picture is most elaborately and delictitcly finislied ; the colour- 
ing IS chaste, imd w care ana styl© of the whole admirable. Pepys tried, after the Great Fire, to buy 
this picture, 'by the help of Mr. Herce (a surgeon), for a little money. I did think,” he adds, *Mo 
give i.*0fi/, for it, it being skid to be worth KXtOf,: but it is so spoiled that I have no mind to it, and is 
not a pleasant though a good picture.'*— Biary, XOthAug. 16 ^*^. 

Next is a whole-length of Sir Charles So^borough, by Walker, chief physician to Charles IF., 
James IT., and William HI. : he is lecturing in the doctor’^© s<*arlct cap, hood, and gown; on the left 
1 - the demonstrating surgeon, Anthony ITligh, in the livery-gowii, hobtiiig up the arm of a dead sub- 
ject. wiifch lies on a table partly covered with a sheet. Next are portraits of Ih*. Arris and Or. Thomas 
Arris, and Dr, Nchemiah Grew, Here, too, is a cmdous portrait of Mr. Lisle, barber to Charles 11.; 
ana of John Pateisoii, clerk to the Company, and the projector of sevend improvements In the City of 
l^ondon after the Great Fixe.^Alrridff^dfram the ArUUniw, 1830. 

Holbein’s piebtttu was painted in the 32nd of Henry VIII,, when were uintccl the 
Barbers and burgeons* formerly separate companies, which they again became in 1745 ; 
the Surgeons then removed to their Hall in the Old Bailey, and subsequently into 
the Royal College in Lhicoln’s-inii-delds, {^See Colleges p. 279.) Holbein’s picture 
has been engpravetl by Baro%aiid the minutes of the Coinpuny have the following entry 
eonceniing the print 

“ 27th August, 1734.— Copper plate of Holbein’s picture ordered of Mr. Baron, for 
150 guinea8,~60 guineas on dnishing the drawing, 50 guiueas on delivery of the plate, 
and 60 guineas on 100 printis*” 

As evidence .of the estimation in which the picture was held by con tempos aries, 
Mr. Pettigrew quotes a letter from King James to the Company which runs thus : — 

** Javss U. — ^I^Sty and wellbeloved, we greet you well. Whereas we are informed of a table of 
printing myour HaH.wtier^n Is the picture m our predecessor offotnons memory. King Henry Vlll., 
toxrether .Hh divers yoilrOompany,wkicA he%»ff eeryhke him^ atui weft doue^ we are desirous to h.'ive 
ciMdcd i wlierefom our pleasure is that you presently deliver it unto this bearer our wehbeloved scr- 
vuut !^ir Lionel CfdiEmelo Knight, one ol our TnasteTS of requests, whom wo have eonitnunded to rceeive 
it of you, and to see Hjivilih all expedition copied, and redelivered safely ; and so we bid you farewell, — 
Given at cur court at Newmarket the I3th day of January, 1017.” 

The originid cartoons from which this picture was painted are in existence. The 
portraits were taken on four, portions of paper, which are now in the possession of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and have been (mt t^ether and made to form a picture. 

Among the Batber^urgeons* Plate las 1, A Silver-gilt Cup, given by Henry VIII in 1540 : it It 
tlriily enmoBBed with the rose^ fl«ttr-do*ljs» and porUalliB, and IlonB* masks, in the sty i© of Holbein 
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from the bowl hat}^ bells, and inside are the Companj’s arms. Sk A Sliver Cop. with Cover, driven in 
1678 by Charles 11.; the stem and bowl an oak*trce, with four pendent acotna, and the lid the Itoj-al 
crown ; royal bad^fes, the Company’s armSj Ac. 3. Ivwo Chaplets, with perforated silver oak*fo!li^fO 
borilers, the Company s arms, Ac. ; besides a largeUhased inlver Funch-bowl, presented by Qneen 
Anne ; several tankards, 

Pepvs wrote of the Silver-giM Cop, 1338-33:— ^ To ChjTttrgeons* Hall, where we had a fine dinner 
and jrood learned company, many doctors of physique, and wo used with extraordinary ifreat respect. 
Amoi^tr otr.er obsorvablt's, we drank the King’s health out of a gilt cop (?lven by Henry VI 11. to this 
Company, with bollix hanging at It, which every roan is to ring by shaking after he hath drank up the 
whr>le Clip.** The Comp»nv sold this cup with other plate in the 17th century to build their hall, but, 
as Mr. Pettigrew pointcnl o‘ut, It was purchased by Kdward Arris (Master of the Company in 1651), and 
presented by him again to the Comtuiiiy. 


The Barber. Surgeons are exempt, as formerly, from aerving as oonstables or on tbe 
nightly watch, on juries, inquests, attaints, or recognisances. After the separation of 
the two professions, the barlxsrs continued to let blood (whence the polo) and draw 
teeth xintil our time : the latest we remember of this class, and witli pain, was one 
JVliiklle^litcb, in Great Sudblk-street, Southwark, in whose window were displayed heaps 
of drawn teeth. 


BiiACKSMiTiTs’ Halt,, Lambeth-hill, Doctors* Commons, is now let im a warehouse; 
the Company’s business being transiUited at Cutlers* HalL 

Bbeweus’ Hall, No. 19, Addlo-street, Wood-street, Chea{)Stde, is a modern edidee, 
and contains among other pictures a portrait of Dame Alice Owen, who narrowly 
escaped braining by an archer’s stmy arrow from Islington Fields, in gratitude for 
which she founded a hospital. {See Almshopsks, p. 8.) In the Hall window's is 
some old paintcnl glass, Tlie Brewers were incorporated in 1438, 1he quarterage in 
thli^ Company is paid on the quantity of malt consumed by its members, in 1851, a 
handsome sch<H^lhi>use built for the Company, in IVinity -square, Towcr-hilL 

In U 22 , Whittington laid an infonnaiinn before his sueecfisor In the Msyoraliy, Hobert Cbildo, 
against the Prewers' Company, for selling when they were ocmvlctca in tbe })cnalty or 20 /.; 

and the Mai»ters were ordered to bo kept in prison in the Chamberlain’s custody, until they paid It. 

Among the records of the Brewers’ Coro{>any is one relative to the intro luetion of |H‘Wler pots as 
measures for ulo, and the *' sealing” (or stamping) of them by the (Uty ma^trates. There is an entry 
In one of thorn made on the authority of Kobert Chii heley, Mayor, in lli3, in the reign of Henry V|.:— 
•• I hat retailors of ulo shouhi koII the same in their houseai in ihAr of peutre, seidcpd and open; and that 
whoever carried ale to riie piirt )ia. 4 er should hold the pot in one hand and aenp in the other, and that 
all who bad T>ots unsealed should be fined, 

Bhtcklatkbs’ Hall, behind No. 53, Leadenball -street, is now let as a Synagogiio 
for DtiU'U Jews. The TiUrs mid Bricklayers were ineorpofated by Queen Klizabeth, 
in 15G8, lliere are pres.orved by the Company two chests full of papers, descriptive 
of their craft. ’Fhey appear to have been at various periods emhroili^ with the Car- 
penters as to the respec^tive merits of brick and timber buildings, 

** In 1647, the Carpenters sent a remonstrance to the Court of Aldermen eoneeming the Bricklayenv 
and in ltk5o they convened * tocir reasons that tyrober building were more eommodious for thi^t <rit.ie 
than brick buildings were.* In the iollowing 3 ear, on 13th oi Febmanr, they spent 2«. M, at the Three 
Tnnsin Grittloti«*^ro<'t, with the Masters and Wardens of the Briekiayers* i'ompaiw, to settle soiiitf 
oi their ditferences. After the Great Fire, instead of further squabbling, the two (Companies utdt« il 
against** ftorreyne ’* wt^rkrnen being allowed to work in the City as masters; all wlio were not freemen 
were “ fforre^ners.** By an Act of tbeComrooii Conneil, in Nov. 1067. the Bricklayers' Company (as 
well as utherii) were bound to elect > early a certain number of men to be ready on all occasions ol lire 
to attend the Lord Mayor and !$herifr«< for quenching tbe same. 

** In the earliest minute-liook, LSaO, nearly ah the meroliersoftheCoartniade their 'mark,' Instead of 
writiT^^ their name ; and these marks are not simply a cross or an initial, bnt^are similar to those to be 
seen .m the face of stones in old buildings in Kngland, France, Germany, sod Belgium. One Order. 

f nsse«ion St. Lawrence ’ h day, 1501, decrees 'that tioe roan shid} reveals words spoken in the house ^ 
n the charter and oaths, dated 168 A it is ordered that no person shall be * Bveryman who holds n«>t 
communion with the Church of Krigland, or who ' frequents conventicles or any other unlawful meet- 
ings !* T here is one deed addressed to Sir Nicholas Bac^^on and others, eontaiiung stipulations as to 
the tra/Je, w'ntch gives them the right of claiming a Hurthlng per thoosend on idl brioae made within 
a certain distance. In the reign of George I. (17*23) power was given to the company to ftne those wlio 
nr.ade bricks or tiles of bad earth. In one of the chests there Is the early French ei^ioii of Serlio, 
1551, and a black-letter Bible and chain.— Note, in Builder, No. 536. 

Butcttkks’ Halt^ Pudding-lane, Kaalcbeap, was rebuilt after a fire in 1829, which 
destr(>ye<l the old Hall, The Batchers were fined by Henry II., in 1180, for setUng 
tip an unlicensed guild ; but they were not incorporate till 1605, James 1. 

Cabfbntekb’ Hau, on the southern side of Loudon Wail, is one of the fkw City 
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Halls which escaped the Great Fire, whicji surrounded it.^ The Hal?- was originally 
built in 1429 1 the walls of old London filled it, and bej^ond were Moorfields, Finsbury, 
and open ground. The exterior possesse| no traces of antiquity. The Court-rooms 
were built in 1664, and the principal staircase and eiitrance-hall by W. Jupp about 
1780: the latter is richly disrated with bas-reliefs of carpentry figures and imple- 
ments ; with he^s of Vitruvius, Palladio, Inigo Jones, and Wren, designed by Bacon ; 
and the street archway has also a due bust of Inigo Jones, by Bacon. 

The Great Hall has a rich and beautiful ceiling, put up in 1716, the supporting 
pillars springing th)m the corbels of the old arched timber roof. On the western side, 
surmounted by an embattled oak beam, is a series of four fresco paintings, which were 
discovered in 1846 by a workman in repairing the Hall. The subjects are divided by 
columns painted in distemper : the groundwork is laths, with a thick layer of brown 
Oi\rth and clay held together with straw, and a layer of lime, upon which the paintings 
are executed. 

The sobjccts are i 1. Noah tecolvinff the commands from the Almighty for the constrncUon of the 
Ark; in another portion of the picture are Noah^s three sons at work. 2. K inf? .Tobiah oraeririf? the 
repair of the Temple. (2 Kings chap, xxfi., mentioning c»rpentt^» and builders and masons as iuivtug 
no reckoning of money made with them, ** bccanse they dealt faithfully.**) 3. Joseph at work a.s a ear- 
poTiter, the Saviour as a boy gathering the ehips; Mary spinning with the distaff ;t tlie htrrrc of dosei.h 
represents that in Albert Purer** woodcut of the same Incident, exet-ut* d in 1511. 4. i hript tea^*liing it\ 
theSynagogue: ** lenotthis the oarpenier*« son ?** Each paltitiug has a blackdctter inscri* ii m. more ol 
less perfect. Tlie fibres are of the sc^iool of Holbein; the eosluinrs arc /emp. H^nry VI iU A hove tho 
pictures in the spanarelof the arch, are painted the Company** arms, and “ shrucv'cs** and “ Ihihard” of an 
inscri]>tion remain, intimating it to commemorate the benefit of some sheriff's. 'Phe southern wall has 
some iie-.'orative Elizabethan work. The ea.s»crn window has carved oak iiniilio”.s and ICrnaig»tt»ne bases, 
and has some armorial painted glass, date 1S86. There are a few carved wooden panels, besides the scries 
of corbels, some of good workmanship.—F. FnirhoU, F.S.A. 

The east window is painted with the Royal arms ; tho City arms, 1586 ; and the n^mes 
of the Masters and Wardens of the Company, from 1627 to 1681, 

After the Great Fire, the HaU was let to the Drapers’, Goldsmiths’, Felt-makers’, 
and Weavers’ Companies ; and next, the Lord Mayors, Sir W, Bolton, Sir W. Peeke, 
Sir W. Turner, and Sir S, Slerliiig, rented the Hall during their mayoralties. 

Ihe books of the Company contain many entries connected with the impressment of 
workmen for the service of the Crown. Amongst the latest instances is this •. — “ 1668, 
22nd July— Spent with Sir John Denham, the King’s surveyor, and others, about tho 
twelve carpenters diarged to be impressed for the King’s work at Whitehall, 35^. 6rf.” 

• The Carpenters’ Company’s earlii^t charter is dated 1174; their common seal and 
grant of arms 1466; but a guild of carpentry is noticed in 1421-2. The earli«‘.st 
entry in the Company’s books is dated 1438: they contain many proofs of their power 
over the trade. Among the pictures are portraits of William Portinghm, master car- 
penter to the Crown temp. Elizabeth and James 1. ; and John iScott, ordnance carpen- 
ter and carriage-maker temp. Charles II. The company also jkisscss four very curious 
caps or crowns (the oldest 1561), still used by the Af aster ahd Wardens. Among their 
plate are three silver-gilt hanaps (1611, 12, 28), which are borne in procession romul 
the Hall on Election-day. Cakes are presented to tho members of the Court on 
Twelfth Day, and ribbou-money to them on lionl Mayor’s Day. (See An Historical 
Account of the Company^ by E. Basill Jupp, Clerk. 1819.) 

The custom of crowning the new Master ;pid Wardens still exists in the Company, 
and the crowns or garlands used for the purpose are the same which were "In tlu'ir 
possession neiiriy three centuries ago. It was customary at one time for the C^Mpany 
to invite certain official personages to the entertainment on the election day. Tlie 
King’4 Carpenter was a constant guest on that occasion and on others. The King’s 
Surveyor alw frequently honoured the Company with his presence, and in this capacity 
the books show that Sir Christopher Wren received an invitation to diuuer together 
with his wife. 

* Carpenters' Hall was also nearly destroyed in a great fire, Oet. S, 1840, when the end walls and 
windows wore burned out, and tho staircase and roof much damaged; while the burning buildiinr was 
only separated from Drapers* HaU by the garden and forecourt. 

T Nash, the EUaabetaan satirist, mentions tho chips *' which Christ in Carpentors* Hall is payntea 
gathering up, as Joaej^ his father atrowes, having a piece of Umber, and Mary bis mother situ spin* 
liing by.**^ 
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Amoiif? the CuHo^iV* poseeitseil by the CnrpentenAre :-^rant of Arms to the Oontpiiity, by WIlliAm 
Hawkeslowe, Clarencieux, dated Not. b Bdward If. Book of Ordlnancea. Ibtb eeutury ; conta‘mii>Ki 
also, the marks or <levice8 used by the various Mast^ and Wardens of the Ckmipony. The Crowns of 
the Master and three Wardens (date 1561). The Master's eap Is of crimson silk, embroidered with 
j^ld and silver laee. On it are represented, in silver shields, the arms of the CB^ of London (with 
date 1561) and the Carpenters* Oompuny, enamelled In proper eolonrs i the MeiX'hante* mark, arid 
Initials of John IVyll, Master in 1661, are also on the cap. The Crowns of the Three Wardens are 
^ery similar to the Master's, and are of the same date. Three Wardens* Cups* of similar desi^ ; 
ihese cups show the ohan^ in covers to plate drinklnsr vessels, being no longer essential as a means 
for avoiding poHon. The Masters* Cup (date 1011), is sllVer-gilt, and of eWgant workmanship and 
design. The Beadle's Staff, which is said to be the handsomest p^^nised by any of the City companies* 
is or silver, and consists of a square pillar and four shields, with the Company's arms and motto ; It 
is dated 1725. Here ^Iso is a Possett or Caudle Cap* supposed to have been used In the AiinlUes of 
the Company on interesting occasions. 

CoACHMAKBBs’ Hall* Noblo-streut, Fo8ter-1ane» wm originally bnilfc for tlie 
Scriveners’ Company* who, falling into poverty, sold it to the C^chmakers, originally 
incorporated by Charles II., in 1660, as the Coach and Coaoh-Harnees Makers. The 
Company hold Indastriul Exhibitions to enoonragpe the workmen in the almost endlens 
branches of the coach trade to exhibit the best specimens of mannfheturing skill, the 
best w'orkiiig drawings of the vehicles now most in vogne, and the best designs for 
improving their gener^ conventeiioe and stmplifying their mechanical contrivances. 

Coochmakers* Hall was noted in the last century as the resort of '*a kind of religions Robin Hood 
Bociety, whkdi met every Sunday evening for free debate." (Boswell's J’oJkHfon.} But the m»»»t 
memorable meeting ever held in the Hail was on May 27, 1760, When the whole body of the Protestant 
Association, by formal resolution, undertook to attend in St. Ceorge's Fields, on «fano ISnd, to accom- 
pany Lord George tlordon to the House of Commons on the delivery of the Protestant petition.** The 
Bs.sociation ac^wdingly met; the result was *‘the Blots of 1780," and a week's defiance of all govern- 
ment. The A^'wers of rhetoric, however, continued long to bloom In Ooaehmakers* Hall. John 
Britton, in his early days (1788), Joined a debating society held here. 

^•OPBRs’ Hall* Badij^ghalLstreet* was handsomely built* and had a. large wains- 
coted banqneting-room. The Coopers’ Company was incorporated by Henry VH, in 
1501 ; and Homy VIII. empowered them to see^h and gauge be^* ale* and soap 
vessels in the City and two miles round* at a farthing fbr each cask* At Coopers* 
Hall were fonnerly drawn State l/otteriesi the drawing of the last Lottery, on 
October 18, 1826, is described in Hone's Etter^^day JBooh^ vol. iL CcK^pers’ Hall was 
taken down in 1866 for the enlargement of the site for the Guildbatt offices. 

CoKBWAiNEBs’ Hali^ Great Distafflane* Friday-atrcet* is the third of the same 
Company’s balls on this site, and waa built in 1788 by Sylvanus Hall : the stone front* 
by Adam, has a scul^ureil medallion of a country girl spinning with a distaif, emble- 
matic of the name of the lane, and of the thread of cordwalners or shoemakers ; in 
the pediment are their arms. In the hall are portraits of King William and Queen 
Mary ; and here is a sepulchral nm and tablet* by NoUekena* to John Came* a inunid- 
cent benefiictor to the Company. 

The Cordwftineni were oiigtiially inoorpotrated by Henry IV, In 1410^ is the ^ikudwalom and G>5- 
a/erv," the loiter then siguioing dealcm in shoes and shx>emakers. In the veton of Richard 1(., 

** every curdwamer that shod any mail or woman on the Sunday, to jmj tbirfte shOtlngs " Among the 
Companyffi plate is a piece for which Camden the antiquary If ft UK. Thehr cksiltte include Came's 
bequests for blind. (leaL and dumb persons, and clergymen's wldosm^ lOCNM, yearly ^ an^ in 166^ the 
Bell Inn at Kdmonton was bequeath^ for pm freemen of the Company, 

The Cordwalners possess some curiotm old plate* and a charter* in which Hie ttam# of Shakspeare^ 
ns a party interested, occurs. 

CuBBiERs’ Hall, lx>ndon Wall* waa cn<ginBlly built to 1670: the banqnetJTig*roQm 
bad a ({^rintbian wainscot screen* with carvings* and paintinga dT I^enty* Justice, and 
Temi>efance. Here Calamy's son* in the reign of Clmrles I., preaclmd every Senday* 
to a little flock of Dissenters. This Hall* which stood among goodly trees* wee taken 
down in 1820, and a smaller edifloe erect^ upon part of the site^ the Miuaioder being 
covered witla private dwellings. The Curriers serve their wine efUkr ^ner in nuqi- 
numa, upon carved vine-loaf stands ; and the toasts are preceded by jA jprokmgOd whistle 
on a small instrument, not emitting more than one note, 'the Curiteri eotubined as a 
Guild so early as 1863. Sir Matthew Wood* twice Lord Mayor* was of this Company^ 

CuTLEBs* Hall is in Cloak-lane* Dowgate-hill. The Cutlers inalntaitted a« dispute 
with the Goldsmiths before Parliament in 1406- They were 0i%lnaUy forgers of 
blades, or bladers, makers of hafts* and slieath-makers* united as entlm by Henry IV* 

In 1423. In the Hall is a portrait of Mrs. Craythmme* who^ in 16^ bequeathed the 
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Delle Saavage lnii« on Ludgate*bill» to tke Cutlera, for charitable pun(>oges Hero an 
old house bears the Company’s crests souLtured in stone, and placed within a niche — 
an elephant bey^ng a castle on its backf Cutlers’ Hall was taken down in 1854, and 
rebuilt. 

DrsEs’ HaXiX^ Colleg6*street, Upper Tbames-street, was built about 1770, and re- 
built 1857. The Dyers were incorporated in 1472 ; their ancient Hall, in Upper Thames- 
street (upon the site of Dyers’ Hall W^harf), was destroyed in the Great Fire^ 

The Dyers and Vintners are the only €k>mpanje8 who have the privilesre of ke/titing SicanB on tho 
Thameit to oatch and take up which, ''Swan-voyaj^es/* termed Slwan*u 2 ^ping, are nuule in Auf^ust, 
when the cTj^cte are marked, and the marks on the old bird renewed. The marks are cut upon the 
upper mandiblo, In the presence of the Royal Swatiherd. Thus, the swan-mark of the Vintners' is two 
nicks, probably Intended Ibr a demi-lozenge on each side, and V for a cUevruii reversed, iiesides bein^ 
heraldic, that these swan-marks have the initial of the word ** Vintner" and form aI.so tlic Homan 
numeral V, is supported by one of the regular stand-up toasts of the day beiinr, "The Worshipful 
Company of Vintners, with Five I” The swans are not so numerous os iormerly ; at one period the 
Vintners alone posses^^ed 5<X> birds; the male is called 'i Cob^ the female a Pin. (A. J, Kempe^ F.iS.A.) 
The swanherds wear swan-feathers in their caps, and the uppinga are still held ; they were formerly 
mode by the Companies in thdr Htate-barges, with much festivity. • 

Embroidbksbs’ Hax<i^ Gutter-lane^ C^eapalde. Company incorporated in 1561. 

FotnSTDBES* HaXJP* Foundors’-court, Lotbbury, is now a Dissenters’ meeting-house. 
Stow tells us that •* Lothburne, Lathberrie, or Lpadberrie, is possessed for the nitmt 
part by founders, that cast candlesticks, cbaRng-dishes, spice mortars, and such like 
cop()er and laten works, and do afterwards turn them with the foot and not with the 
w heel, to make them smooth and bright with turning and scrating (as some do term 
it), making a loathsome noise to the by-passers, that have not been used to the like, 
and therefore by them disdainfully called Loth-berie.” The Company of Founders 
was incorporated by letters patent of the 12th of King Jap^es I., a.d. 1614. All 
makers of brass weights are to have each weight marked by the Company’s standard, 
and such of these weights as are of avoirdupois weight to be sealed at the Guildhall of 
this City, and those of troy weight at Goldsmiths’ Hull.” Chamberlain (1770) says, “It 
Is not only used fbr transacting the business of the Company, but likewise let out to :i 
congregation of Scotch Kirk, of which denomination there is but one other in England.” 
Founders’ Hall was, in 1792, nicknamed “the cauldron of sedition.” Here VV’'aithma»i 
made bis first poliUcal speech, and, with his fellow-orators, was routed by constables sei,t 
hy the Lord Mayor, Sir James Sanderson, to disperse the meeting. The Company's 
ntotto is ” Gckl the only Pounder.” They possess a beautiful glass cup on a 
silver-gilt stem, taken at the siege of Boulogne, in the reign of Henry VIII., and be* 
qnoatbod to the Company by Bi^ard Wesley, Master in 1631. 

GluDliEBs’ No. 39, Basinghall-street, w^as rebuilt after the Great Fire, on the 

site of the Company’s ancient Hall. The Girdlers’ or Girdle- makers’ Company w tts 
incorporated by Henry VI. in 1449, confirmed by Elizabeth* in 1658, and then imifed 
with the Pinners and Wire-drawers. Tlie gridiron or ^i>d/<?-iron in their arms is 
thought to be a rebus mi the Company’s name. {See Thoms’s Stow, p. 107 ) Tlie 
Company possess document, dated 1^4, by which Edward IV. confirmed tho privi- 
leges granted to them by Richard II. and Edward HI., among which was the fullow- 
ing; — In the girdles then worn, silver and copper were used in their fabrication and 
embroidery, and power was given to the CoCnpaiiy to seize all girdles found within the 
City walls with iqmrions metals. At the annual Election, the Clerk of the Qjimpany 
crowns the Master with a crown embroidered in gold on silk with the Girdlers’ devices ; 
and the Masters with three ancient caytB; whereupon they pledge their subjects in a 
lovinf cup of Eheuish wine— -a picturesque ancient ceremoiiiaL 

l^NNHOliDEBS’ Hajud, College-street, Upper Thames-street, was rebuilt after the 
Great First tl^e ODmpany incorporated 1515. 

Joxkbre’ HaXiIi, between Nos. 79 and 80, Upper Tljames-street, has entrance gate- 
way piers of good workmanship, with leaden statues of river gods on them. There is 
also a handsome cornice, with neat window frames and pediment enriched ; while the 
Company’s crest (a demi*savage, life-size, wreathed about the head and waist with o^ik- 
leaves) surmounts the entrance to the HalL In 1771, the building vras desciibed as 
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**Mm«rlml>ljr emkm, for a foiyrniioent aerfeii 9% t;b« mteruif into tbo 
tmriiig dmni^vagefl^ and a variety of otlirr eartchtneiitf oarvM In tba rigbt waluacot* 
The great parloar ia wainaooted with eedar*f It la reecwdiid 38 ^^ **tfia 

Joinenf Company have a capital painting over the <foiiKin(^ of Ifodbr 00 ^ of A m ia ta nh i^ 
parkmr» of a former court cif aa^datantai amatt whole^^lengt^^^ 

LKATHsaaxxxsB^ Ha££» St. HeWa plaoe» Blahqpagate-street^ waa^r^ ahcnit 
1815, upon the site of the Cc»npatiy*a old Hali, a portion of the hall of St,JKelen^a 
Priory, taken down in 1799 ; it waa wainaooted, had a onriondy^tarved Blljabethan 
screen, and an enriched celling with pendanti. J^neath the pr^iieiit Ball ta the priory 
crypt. (See p. 303.) In the Hall yard la a pnntp sculptured by Caiua Gabriel 
Cibber in 1679, in payment to the Company of his llrery due of 25/. t tbe deaign, a 
mermaid pressing her breasts, is very eharacterlstic. The crypt, kitchen, and putup^ 
are engraved by J. T. Smith. The Leathersellmm were incorporated by Kichanl If. in 
1442 ; and by a grant from Henry VII., the Wardens were empowered to inspect sheep, 
lamb, and calf-leather throughout the kingdom. 

Masons* HaxXi is in Ma5ons**alley, between BasinghalKstreet and Coleman -street. 
The Masons, with whom are united the Marblors, were incor]K>rated about 1410 as the 
Free MasonV^ and received their arras in 1474; incorponitcHl 1G77. 


PAnfTBB-STAi^TTRS^ IlAtL, Little Trinity-hmo, Upper Tlmnies-street, occupies^ tlie 
site of the old Hall, destroyed in the Great Fire. The Painters, otherw’ise Painter* 
Stainers' Company, had its origin in a traterjiity of artists formctl in the reign of 
Fid ward III., and styled a company, though not then Incorporated. They called them* 
selvps Palnter-s^tfiaers, from tlu*ir chief employment, which, in the wwds of Pennant, 
was ^^the staining or painting of glass, illuminating missals, or {aiintinvr of portntit' or 
other altars, and now ana then a portrait; witness that of Kichard IT., and the por- 
traits of the great John Talb<>t and his wife, preserved at Castle Ashby.** In the yc?ir 
1575, continues Pennant, **they found that plaisterers, and all sorts of niiskiltui 
persons, interiiie<ldlcd in their busim^ss, and brought their art into disrepute by tim 
badness and slightness of tlieir work/' They, tlierefore, determined ‘‘to keep their 
mystery pure from all pretenders," and were incorporated by Queen KUzalnjlh in 1582, 
but existed long before as a guild. Hattoti describes them as Face- Painters, History* 
Painters, Anns- Painters, and Honsc-Painters, and of the panels of the wainscot and 
ectling of their 11 all, as " imljellished with great variety of liisb^»ry and other Painture 
exquisitely performed,” &c. Stow, writing before the Great Fire, identities them on 
their preserit site of habitation, or in 1598, saying, — ** In Trinity-lane, on the W'est side 
thereof, is the Painter- stainers' Hall, for so, of old time, were they eall^, but now tlmt 
workmanship of staining Is d(*parted out of use in England." 

fn Painters' Hall ttie Relief gominlK^iovi of the Plame met. in tbe daya of Charles IT., recorded In 
John Eve}yn*« IHarw, ttuder dates Id, ldd4, mud July 3, ldB6 } while on July 4. lit thi^ latter y«*»r, 
be aays he went to the f.<MrU Chancellor ** to «ie#ire ye iu<e of ye Star Chamber ft>r onr CommineioxurN lo 
meets inf l*alnters* Half not being so ixHivenient/^ Bvelyii'a letter to Sir Thomas CUlToircl la dated 
**raynters' Hall, Lond., 16 Junei, lw$6/* ^ 


Among their minutes are orders to compel foreign painters resident in Ijondon to pay 
fines for practising their art without being free of the Painter-stAiners’ Company. Inigo 
Jones and Vandyck were asked together to* their dinners, as appears by an entry hi the 
Company's books. {Life, by P. Cunningham ; SItakspeare Society.) Camden, whose hither 
was a I'aiuter-stainer in the Old Hailey, bequeathed the Company 161. to buy a silver enp, 
to be inscribed : “ Gnl. Camdenus, fnarencieox, filius Sampsonis, Fictorls Loodiiieiisifc 
dono dedit which cap is osed at every Election-feast on St. Luke's day* Verrlo and 
Sir Godfrey iCiieller belonged to the Company, as did Sir James Thornhill, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; and Charles Cstton was master of the Painier-slatners’ Company in 1784; he 
was known for his heraldic painting, more especially for his embhuKOimeiit of the Lord 
MayoPs state coach. 


Anumgrt tbs Compsny'f plctares srs— St. Labs writinjr bis GosmI, by Ysn Somsr} Rsasoa jporsming 
Strengtlif T7. Catton, R. A. ; Lai)4«»cape by T.amlMf'rt, with figures by Ilcmrtb t f^asi-ii Alir e ^ 


Qutfsn, by Huysmsa; Queen An 
elc rix. Arrhitertxire hy TrlvrU, Of 
lisa Hied, Smirks^ H.A., iiouaeinaii, Hali^ and olbars. 


1 eikit ; the Fire of Ijondon, by Waggoner ; Churlea 1., couied (Wiin Vandyke, by Stcoe x Chariss 1 1. ani his 
« " *• Dahl; William tlf7, by Knefler; Camden, in hie tabard, ae Cisren- 

Trevit, Kaeter in 1713; and eotne works of Hondiue, Osnltet, 


There Is a portrait of Cstmlen in tbe llsli, from 
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wbldi m eiwmai Into Bonni 

to**MaoiiiDiB7llwBo«Hlfiiif7te ^ 

to » or thi GtoftlL to 

thony Varrto Nlcmitoi SaapberdL Ooditoy K\ 
tor mr Qodtnj KiMdtori JM of tliic oa angro^ 
idto fto s Boyal Aoiilany» «to to tlM inraaeni centory 

*'nrttttdia|wtw7/*toto»tatoMftto by UiaotherCi^iniiklc. In i8ao,tharm 
of annual tohttmfiiNMi of Worka of Decorative Art by beatowlng prizes on Bfciiru 

The Charftteeef tiw Coinmay are ohiefljr to the ofind ; amonazt them Is Mr. John St^n^k's Charity of 
JPoor Uame Palllto^^ toora or loee Ineapacitated from lllneaa arismg from the iqjuriouH cfTeL-u of Painters’ 
ooiotffm, who receive penaioiia of lOl. per anonm.” llie Company also aMiat diaeaaod and paralysed 
Pointere to gol^ to with to drink tlw wetera. 


HfHMRai lUTIMftClUW 

aatk keto on Thursday, ye 2«li November, 1687, 
i sball oe entertained by ue/' and signed ” An- 
I * Polebamtoii, Rtewards,” wae designed 
i to the If all. The ranters* Company gave the first 
the laudable example of rc 


reviving the 
firat of a series 
ful artisans. 


mpie or 
are uie I 


pABl8R^ox.nES:m^ HAtXi, Nov 24 Slivor^atreet, Wood^atreet, ia the third hall of the 
Company. In the aorenteeath year of Henry III., a.d. 1233, the Pariah Clerks 
became an inoerporated j^ild as "The Pratemity of St. Nicholas,” and " so excelled 
In church mnak^ that ladies and men of quality on this account became members.” 
In 1391, the Fa^h Clerks performed miracle plaj^s at Skinners' Well. Henry VT. 
was the head of the Parish Clerks' patrons, as appears by a MS. vellum roll in their 
possession, dating flroni 1440 to 1525. From tliis MS. there was one leaf missing, 
which has fortunately been recovered : it contains about 400 names, and has an illumi- 
nated initial ; date ^ first entry 1523. 

Tlio Camden Society have published the curious of Henry MacMn^ who 

appears to have been in that department of the trade of a Merchant* Tailor, which 
M O should now call an undertaker or furnisher of ft iiCrals. Tlie banners, <&c., wiiich 
lie provided were probably painted by men who worked as hi3 journeymen. 

Under date 16S6, there is a eurlous entry : — " The xx v^. day of May was the elarke's prosseasyon from 
Terdhall College, aud ther was a goodly masse be hard, evere elarac having a c^ope and a/rr i-lande 
with C streniers borne and the whettes pl^dnge ronndo Chepe, and so to l..ed>nhall unto St. i^rbro* 

( Kt hclburga), ehurche, and ther they put off ther gayre, and ther was the h'eKsyd sacrament, borne with 
torchlight abowt, and from thens unto the Barbur Hall to dencr." *' In the Catholic times they were on 
Important society, and many eeclesiasticv find other persons of the first quality, both male Hn<} female, 
were of the number of th*rir members. They attended all great funerals, at which their office was im- 
mediately to precede the hearse, with their surplieea hanging on their arms, and singing solemn dirges 
all the way till (hey came to the ohuroh door. 'Iheir fraternity had the sole direction of the music em- 
ployed to public wondiip.’*— Cfomweirs CierkmmidL 

Previous to the year 1560, the Parish Clerks met in the Chapel at Guildhall, for 
even-song, aud on the next ^y to dinner at Carpenters' Hall ; but two years after 
this, they met in their own Hall, reoeivtiig seven fiersous into their brotherhood, and 
atUmdiiig "a goodly play of the children of Westminster, with waits, regals, and 
singing.” The Parish Clerks commenced the " Bills of Mortality,” in 1592; and in 
January, 1611, James !• re-inoorporated them, in consequence of their brotherhood 
having been diMlved, and their hall and property seised. Besides this re-iitcorpora- 
tion, they were, about 1626, licensed by the Star Chamber to keep a printing-press in 
their hall, for the printing c€ the " Bills;” which they were Ixmiul to make up each 
week, oousiating of the births and burials, with some acoouui of the diseases, age, &c^ 
of the persons dying* During the Great Plague, these Hills” were very important ; 
they are still to be seen^ln the Guildhall Library, as well as others, dating frtmi 1657 
to 1758. The " Weekly Bill” has long ceased to be issued from Parish Clerks* Hall, 
and in its place (since July 1, 1837), the "*Tablc of Mortality in the Metro^nilLs” 
has been issued the office of the Regigtrar-General, at Somerset House. The 

first Hall was at the sigu of the Angel, in Bishopsgate-street, with seven almsaouses 
for poor widows adfoining; the second stood in Bro^-Iane, Vintry; and the pi^jsent 
Hall was erected iSier the Great JFlre. Their organ, purchasetl in 1737, is placed in 
the Court room. They have a few portraits of bmetactors, among which appears that 
of William RopeiV son-in-law of the celebrated Sir Thomas More. The c^t window 
Is emblasoned with Ute ams of Charles II. ; and here are two small portraits : David 
performing on the harp ; and St. Cedlta at the organ, aecompauied by angels. 

Tbs Oompiay luma soatof-arma, wlUi a motto, " t7niia$ 8<Kuiaii$ SUthilUas** (Unity the StabUitv 
of Society). They have a row of neat alrosboiuiea for the widows or daughters of their deceased 
brethren, rituated on the south side of Denmark-road, Camberwell. 

Their privileges exempt ths Clerks from all parish offices, except that of their official duty as Clerkt 
their Charter auowa them to administer admiseioii-oaths, to have a printer and printing-press in their 
hall, and to frame all raise necessary ibr their government $ to elect a Master, two Vfardens, and seven- 
lesti Assistaatsf but U dose not eoufer upon them a Livery, nor hereditary nor City Freedom. 
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There was fc^erly publiahed a very esefhl sort of derloal GpMe to the JPaHehee 
within the BOla of Mortality^ ^ooUected b/vthe Compiler ef whoee 
aanna the volame bears. 

PswTKBBBS* Hall, No. 17, Ume«etreet, eontafiia a portrali of SSr WOHam Small* 
wood, Maater of the Company in the aeeond year of Henry VII., imd who gare tliem 
their Hall, &c. The Pewterers were incorporated in 1474: they aaiay pewUr^ware^ 
and nae a mark, or touch, registered on a pewter-ftete. iW Hall waa Ibmerly let ^r 
ketnrea; and here Maickli^ the actor, commenced hie "e^^liool of oratory and 
criticiam,*’ lecturiiig in foU-draai^ bat to be laughed at by Poote add other wita. 

From the records of the Pewterers* Company (namh <ddar than the Ibflfem* feeord M detedji, we 
find that the name of that KTuild waa spelt Pentr’s Oou so that the authorised pots origliuited In Henry 
Vl/s time were made of pewter metal. p. Ala) Up toUwpieaenid]iy,theiiaineof theodlcer 

appointed by the City Lands Committee to stamp the pwhHUuf pots and bfand ttw woodm measonia 
is*^ Sealer and Stamper in Weights and Measorii.** 

PiNKAKFBs* Hall, Pinnere^-coari, Old Broad-eireet, k on the ^te of part of the 
Priory of St. Angnstine^ or Aiis^n Friars. Ibe Hall has been, since the reign of 
Charles JI., let as a Dissenters* meeting^hoose, and Is now so ooooj^ed. The Pinners* 
Company as an nninoorporated guild is mentioned in the year 1S78* In the 11th 
Charles I., 1636, it was incorpora^; motto, ^ Virginitaset Unitas Nostra Fratemitas.** 
Pimnakers* Hall, according to Chamberti^, wss Ibrmerty ritoated in Addle*street, 
Wood-street (now Plasterer^ Hall), hat after the disahlution of AostlnfriBrs (Nov. 12, 
1539), according to Pennant, p^ of the priory was converted into a Venetiau 
glass manufactory, with James Howel as steward. Afterwards this manufactory 
became the property of the Pimnakers* Company, ** who,** says Herbert, ** ooeupted 
thc^Austinfriars Hall, afterwards called *Pinims* Hall Meeting-hoase.* ** In 1771, it 
was'** the only meetingchouse in London where tbe audience were not Calvinists, tlm 
Independents meeting on the Sunday mornings and the Anabaptists on the Sundiiy 
afternoon.*' 

By more than one snthoelty the Ffttmmkeri* Compstiy have been said to bs^defVinct,** hot upon a 
reference to tbe Corporation CommUsIdnen* tceond BepOii, It wlU there be found stated, that though no 
returns appear in Uie Chamberlam'a hooks for forty ysait past, yet sa pp ossd that one or two indl* 

Tidoals belonging to the Company are jet living.** 

Plastcbfrs* Hall, Addle^street, Wood-street^ C%eaprfde^ la now occupied as a 
warehouse ; some of the rich ceiUngs remain. Malcolm hm engraved a curio::s coai-of* 
arms, which he saved from the east window. The Company was incorporated «by 
Henry VII. in 1501, motto, " Let brotherly love oontinne.** Among the curiosities is 
an inscribed stiver bell, the gift of Captain Abraham Btanyan, Master, 1647->4S; a 
silver cup or vase, with two ladles, tbe arms of the Company on the bowl, and dated 
1706 ; and the h^d of an ancient beadle's staff. 

A statute was passed in the ffarst rear of the rdgu of Janies L, 1908, e. 80^ ahkdi ensoted that no 
Plasterer should eserdse the^'*art*’ of a painter In the City or suburbs of Loodoa: bat sn apprentk^o 
was exem^ from the meaning of the Act The penalty was Sf., bat a prorisosllowed Uie Plasterer to 
us*? whfting, blacking, and red ochre miied with rise, inthoQl oU. Thla was a very Important statute 
indeed, for It at once cleared op the several cQsagreetaenli ezlstliigin H^Jmtween tho Plasterers and 
the Painters, the latter retainiEny their privileges by beocmlng Ineorporsleo fa UUll. 

Plumbjtbs* Haxx, Great Bush-huie, CannoDHitreel^ is m modem brick building : the 
Company was incorporated by Janies I. in 1611. 

PO^TgRg* Hall is on St. Maiy*s^hi11, Billingsgate. The Fdlowiibip was inoor* 
porated in 1646, and consists of tackle and ticket porters; with 4hei City arms for 
tbeir armorial badge, and the Alderman of Billingi^te ward fbr their govomor. They 
elaim the«exclusive privilege^ under the appeantment and oontrol of the Common 
Council, of unloading all vessels that come to the port of Londcti hidoii with com, 
malt, seeds, potatoes, fhiit, salt, 6sh, Ac., at a fixed rate of prlceey whkfil, being high 
in comparison with the rates in the Docks and at tbe verioiis outpocteof the kingdom, 
were greatly reduced in 1S52, to meet the Free-trade exigeneies. . 

The Ttekst-porieri^ our tf mss,** Toby Vsek whowattsd fovjobscatfids ttis whtd, 

sad trost, sad snow, and a good stovni h^, hts md^lsltsr dsjM^ sad trss salM Troilg Ibom his 
pace, which mesat ^sad If ft didn't aoske the bait shivaeter la Cbsriss DMteiie^ GhMam 
story. The CNsmsi. 
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Saddum* HJOa^ Vo^ 143» CheapaidJ has an elegant stone entrance fronl^ bailt in 
18(M^ in fdaee of a and atone fr<»i|ag6» mrmoiiiited bj a large coat of the Com* 
pany's ama (eiewee* a eberron, between|tbree saddlea* or/ create a horse bridled and 
saddled ; aapporter% tiro borsea bridled}^ with the motto* Our Trust is in God/' The 
Hall was rebuiltjb 182S| Batten* in 1708^ ^teaoribed the former Hall adorned with 
Ik etwork and widiuwoL*' 

** The Saddlers* Contpaiij etidnis to be the oldest dvlc gund, datiii|r Its descent from the Anfrlo^Saxon 
timea^ la the relin>^ wcliaid Camr do Lion* aconvcttilon was mode between the Canons of St. MartinV 
le-Qrand and the atilld and fraternity of the Baddlers* According to ancient ntatntes existing between 
their ehtticli tws (VAtemlty, the Saddlers were brothers and partakers of all beneBts arising by day or 
by night in aU taasses» (walme, prajer% and vigila* performed in the said church. Two especial masses were 
granted them weekly j one aheliying, another lor the dead» and freely and honourably the bells of the 
church sh<^d tdb and a procession formed to convey the departed brother to his last resting-place on 
earth, Canons of St, Martin's were also to assist in the bouse of the Saddlers ; and the latter, 
according to ancient stabites. were, on the fast of St. Martin, accustomed to be present with wax-tai^ers. 
and to odbr alms to the saint. And lastly, when St. Martin's bell tolled forth the Amend knell, the 
Saddlers* gntld paid eightpence to the church.**— -Kempo’s Altsf. Se. Jforttfi'ads-GWid. 

We have already aeon tbat the Company conducted innerala 700 years ; th^ 
poBseaa a rich patl of crimson velvet* the centre yellow silk. On one side is embroi- 
dered* in raised gold work* ^ In te, Domine^ ^eram^* in old English characters ; on 
the other side Is worked* He me eoitfunde in mtemum/* The head and foot of the 
pall have the Company's armi^ four kneeling angels gurroouding the letters “ I.H.S.*" 
encircled by a glory, and bordeifed by a broad gold f ‘nge. 

In the Hall is Frye's wholedength portrait of F?rederick Prince of Wales (father of 
George 111.), who bmme Master of Gie Company from having accepted an invitation 
to witness the Liord Mayor's Show fh>m tbdr stand. 

Sir Richard inaekinote.8idioo]master. physiefan, and amall poet, "the Clieapside Knight** and "the 
City Bard/* and the general butt of the mU of his day, probably wrote some pf)ems recited at Sa:.dleps* 
If all ; wheuos Sir Samuel Qarih addressed these lines t " To the merry i*oeUater at Saddlers* Hail, in 
Cheaoslds. 

** Unwieldy Pedant, let thy awkward Muse 
With Censures praise, with Flatteries abuse* 

To lash* and not be felt, in Thee*g an Art ; 

Thou ne'er road'st any but thy School-boys smart. 

Then be advised, and scribble not sgen ; 

Tbou'it Akshion'd for a Flail, and not a Pen. 

If B— -d*s immortal Wit thou wonld'st descry* 

Pretend 'tis he that writ thy Poetry. 

Thy feeble Satire ne'er can do him wrong; 

Thy Poems aod thy Patients live not long/* 

*Tb Sir B-'— — Bl— * on the two Wooden Horses before Saddlers* HaBr 

"•Twas kindty done of the good-natured Cits, 

To idaoebemre tby door a braoe of tits/* — TVwt Brintn^ 

Charles IL, by diarter* dated December 24th, in the thirty-sixth year of his reign* 
gmtited tevsval privileges; and ibis the Company consider their governing charter. 
It is a very wedtby gniid* and on August 30, 1859* 4ras laid the first »toue of 
** Hotu:iar*s Ihr poor Freemen and widows^ at Spring Grove* near Isle worth. 

Sonirwsnmf Haxx.— -T he Scriveners are an ancient guild* evident from the fact 
that* in 1483* they mat fbor members* in murry-ooloured coats* to attend, with other 
Companies* the entry of Richard III. into London* In 1485* they sent twenty men to 
attend the marching watch of the City i wMIe on August 31* in the same year, they 
sent* fbur membera (among other guilds) to welcome Henry VII. on his / i^tering 
London ; aoj^ bi^4B7* on his return fiom Kenilworth* 

The anciently denominated "The Writers of the Court Letter of 

the City of London*** but in the reign of James L» 1616* they were incorporated. 
iMng at one period a very wealthy gnild* they built themselves a fine Hall in Noble- 
street* near 8t^ MaHInVIe-Grand / but becoming in time much reduced, they wei'e 
compelled to aril the bnilding to the Company of Coach makers* in whose hands it how 
remains. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke has thrown much light on the connexion of Milton with the 
8erivenenf Ooittpany* Thrir records tell ns* that on Feb. 27* 1599* John Milton* son 
of Richard MUton* of Stanston* co* Oxon* and late apprentice to James Colbron* ettiren 
and writer of the Court Letter of London (Scrivener)* was admitted to the freedom of 
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the Company. ^T}ie grandfather and lather W the poet are the two pereonagea here 
alluded to. The latter, who appears to havemily served fbor yeaan^ apprentieeship, 
instead of seven,* commenced business in 159^’^ and married about a twelvemonth after* 

Sir Robert Clayton, Knight, Lord Mayor in the year I68C^ was also a Scrivener. 
He is often alluded to in the Diary of Evelyn, and appears to have been a wealthy and 
worthy man, ** there never having been any who, for ye staMlnets of his palace, pro* 
digious fluting, and magnidoenoe exceeded him/' 

Of another Scrivener, John ElUs, who died Dee. 81, 1791, at the venerable age of 
ninety-four, 

Johnson once remarked to Boswell, ** It It wonderBiL sir, what Is to be (bond tn Xionddo. The most 
literary conversation that 1 ever eidoyed was at the taole of Jack Ellis, a money-torivener, behind the 
Royal Exchange, with whom 1, at one period, used to dine generally once a week** Boswell adds 
** There is a go^ engraved portrait of him by Fether, firom a pioture by viye, whidi hangs la the hall of 
the Sertveners* Company.** 

The business of a Scrivener waa the making of leases, writings, assignments, and 
money swurities, by which he became, as it were, a banker and a conveyancer; but the 
designation money-scrivener having expired with the above Ellis, the business is now 
transacted by attorneys and others. The Company, however, dtill retain the title. 

Stationers’ Haix, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-hill, occupies the rite of Bur* 
gaveny House, whither the Stationers’ Company removed In 1611c it was destroyed in 
the Great Fire ;t after which the present was erected ; the eastern front was 
cased with stone about the year 1800. 

The Company of Stationers retain their original character intact, and is the only 
London Company restricted to the members of Its own* craft ; or members of the 
booftkelUng, stationery, pointing, bookbinding, printseUIng, or engraving trades ; while 
it practises ** the mystery or art” to which its andent title nominally refers. 

Tlio Company existed as a fratenilty long previous to tbs tntroduefion of Priuiitig. Their 
first llal) was in Milk-street. Ihev were first Ineorporatsd Hay A 1657 (3rd and 4th rhillp and 
Mary): this charter waa renewed by Kliaabeth in 1538; amplified by Chsrlst 11. 1634 j and con- 
firmed by William and Mary, 1690, which la the existing ebaner of the Company. These chariera 
gave them inquisitorial privileges of search and seixure of obnoxious booka : primera were compiled to 
serve their Ctme to a member of the Comnany ^and every pablieatioo, from a Bible to a ballad, was 
required to Iw ** Entered at Stationers* Hall.** The first entry on the books la 1666: “To William 
Pekeryiige, a ballad, called A Hw and ITalre, 4d.** IXie JUjfUtrr* qf tkr StaHontm* Cowtpany arc valu- 
able authorities, Mr. Payne Collier haa given many quotations from them in tbS two volumes which 
he edited for theShakspeare Society in 1646 and ISiS; and hascontiuusd the extrsots, with Ulustratiaiis 
and anecdotes (from 1667), in jyoim and Qumrien, 2nd a., vot xii«i 2hrd s., voh L 51 it., ri esg. 

The Company likewise had granted to them by James I., in 1608, the privilege 
of the sole printing of Prymers, Psalters, and l^Sadma ; as well as, “ almauacks and 
pre^uostications, and the Latin books used in the grammar-schooli.” Under the 
Copyright Act, the proprietor of every published work is required to register his clrim 
for bis own protection, in the books of the Stationeri^ Company, belbre any legal pro- 
cee^Ungs can take place ; the Ase is 5#. To each apfmntiee bound at the Hall is given 
a Bihl^ which excellent custom originated in the bluest of Thomas Parkhnrst, Master 
of the Company in 1683; he likewise left 87/. to purchase annually Bibles with 
Psahns, to given to the poor. In corrupt times, the Company iJdsd the Star- 
chamber, and hence they b^me stignudized as its ''literary ecmstables.” Their 
authority has been disputed ; for, in tl^ lAst century, Thomas Caman, the bookseller, 
of St. Vaul’s Churchyard, oontested wHih the Company the exclusive right to publish 
almanacks : Lord North sided with the Stationers^ but the etoqgence of Erskiue 
strongly controverted their chum. 

Their alinanadcs, to ibis day, maintain their superior aoetnracj and trustworthiness 
and adaptation to the requirements of the day, Thui^ we have JVasets Jfoore’s 

^ In ccmfirmmtimi of this, sn sntiy In tbs ScriTsners* rssords tsBs ns thal Jiniss Cribren was sd* 
mittsd into the Compsay, April 1, 16S5. The question remrine whether Hilton wee s ** turnover/* from 
some other Scrivener to Colbron. Hr. C^larke addSithst he dlsoevenri tMt the Ssrlveoeis “had uo 
frepeefal custom or exempcloo of a shorter apprenllcetbip than sevea yem, and that HBten must have 
served seven years with one mseCer or another/* Hewsehom In 167g»sn4dMittllamll, Ifiifrf* Rsrah, 
his wife, died April 3, 1637. The po^ was bom Dece m ber S, 1606. 

t Uansanl’s TypograpHa contains a view of Burgsveny House as aitsvsd As Ow Hall of the 8ta» 
ttoners, printed from the original block engrsvad frit the Company. 
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Almanaek, with the falleet account of ficKipgee and Aatronoinical Phenomena; the Lady^t 
and GenUewan^s commenced inkhe last century, contains Papers and Questions 

contributed some of the first mathematicians of the day, as well as Enigmas and 
Charades; John Partridge’s Almanack, which Swift thought to extinguish in 1709, is 
still published; as is the Sheet Almanack commenced by Vincent Wing, the astronomer, 
who publtsbed ihr the Company, a2i«o, a hook almanack : his portrait hangs in the 
Hall. Among the more popular of the late additions to the Company’s list are 
almanacks tot clergymen, parochial ofiicers, and parish clerks; and a Gardener’s 
Almanack, the first of which dags was published by John Evelyn, the diarist. 

In the Hall, on Almanack-day, in November, are published the Almanacks printed 
for the Company. The Stationers employed Lilly, Partridge, and Moore : Lilly’s 
hieroglyphics were stolen from old monkish manuscripts ; Moore it is stated has stolen 
tliem him. The Company’s astrological and other predictions in their almanacks 
continued, though modified, to our times; one year they experimentally omitted from 
Moore*$ Almanack the column on the moon’s influence on the parts of human 
body, when most of the copies were returned upon their hands. (Baily, on the Ufau^ 
tical Almanac,) The invested capital of the Company is upwards of 40,000/., divided 
into shares ; but their only publications are almanacks and a Latin Gradus. 

The Court-room has some fine carvings, attributed to Gibbons ; and at the extremity 
is West’s touching picture ofsKing Alfred dividing* a loaf with St. Cuthbert the 
pilgrim, presented by Alderman Boydell, Master of the Company ; and of whom here 
is a portrait as lord mayor, with allegorical absurdities, by Graham. In the Stock -room 
and Hall are exocllent portndts of Prior and Steele, presented by John Nichols; <»f 
Samuel Kichardsoii, the novelist, and his wife, by Highmore (Riclmrdson was 
of the Company in 1754); of Vincent Wing; of John B^^pyan, presented by Mr. 
Hobbs, the singer; a half-length of Bishop Hoadley; Ilobert Nelson, by Kneller; 
Andrew Strahaii, and his father, William Btrahan ; and a bust of William Bowyer, 
last of tlie learned printers,” with a grateful inscription written by himself. The 
Hall has also a large window filled with painted armorial glass. Here was held for 
nearly twenty years, the Music Feast on St. Cecilia’s day, 22nd of November, for which 
Dry don wrote his celebrated Ode, last perfqapxied here in 1703. 

The Company's Clmrities connst chlefiy m pensions ; and foremost among the bene- 
factors are tbe respected names of Gay, Bowyer, Boydell, and Btrahan. Over the 
gate in Stationers’ Hall-court are tbe arms, the Bible, the glory, and the dove, and the 
motto, ** Verbum Domini manet in mtemum,” bespeaking tbe holier labours of the Com- 
pany ; and the noHea-boards below, the benevolence of its wealthier members. 

From early ^mes, the Stationers’ Company has been celebrated for its sumptuous 
state, and its attendance upon the Loi^ Mayor’s Shows, Ac.; "the coinelicst per- 
sonages of the Company” attended the lord mayor on horseback, in velvet coats, chains 
of gold, and with staff torches, to escort Queen Elizabeth kom Chelsea to Whitehall. 
They kept, unHl within a few years, a superbly-gilt barge, in which, on the moiling of 
l^rd Mayor’s-day, they visited Lambeth Palace; when the household of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury Imught on hoard the barge hot spiced ale,'ouns and cakes, and 
wine ; tbe latter being served to the StaHoners in small wooden " sack-cups,” or bowls^ 
with two hanriles, whidi were provided by thip beadle of the Company. This custom 
is stabbed to have onginated as follows : when Tenison possessed the See, a near relation 
of his, who was Master of the Stationers’ Company, thought it a compliment td"&ll at 
the Palace in Hia stately baige on the morning of Lord Mayor’s-day, when the Arch- 
bishop ;it ont a pint of w^e for each liveryman, with bread and cheese and ale for 
the watermen and attendants ; and this grew into a settled custom. Certain fee# 
amounting to fil. 12s. Bd, were paid to the Archbishop’s servants on this cccamon ; ths 
Burgemaster’s bill was 20 guineas, the charge tor music, 12/., besides other expenses, 
to enable the Obmpany to "attend my lord mayor with fitting state.” On the dis« 
enntinuanoe of the aquatic civic pageant, the Stationers’ Company sold their barge, 
and the regale at Lambeth was thenceforth discontinued. The Company formerly sub* 
niitted their several almanacks to the Archbishop of Canterbury,. for his Grace’s 
approval ; this is no longer observed, but the Stationers continue to present annually 
to the ArcUiishop an entire set of ihsir almanacks. 
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The Statioiie!%* Cunipan^ have eraeied ini Bdt-oonrt^ Flaet-atra^ a BebooMiouBC, 
at a coat of about 9000L The Schoc^ is noj oonfined t6 tba aona cf iWerymen and 
freemen of the Company: it will accommodate npwarda of 800 hoya^ and a^orda an 
education similar to that d the City of London SehooL The spaoohaaand awarda ol 
prizes take place at Midsumun r before the Master* Wardens* and Court of AaeAstants^ 
in the Stationers’ Hall^ The buildings were reputed and re<*deciKrated In 1860-7 s the 
Court-room is a noble and picturesque apartment. 

The Aomeral feast offhomas Sutton, of ike CharterdiOQsa, was ^rsa MffW, 1611; in the fkrmef 
Stationers* Hail ; the procession baYtni^ started from X>r« haw's, in Fatsmosisr-rm. For this repost 
were provided 32 neats* tongues, 40 stone of beef; 24 mairow-bones* 1 lamb^ M aanohs,sa aees6i 4 
pheasants, 12 pheasants* pullets, 12 godwlt^ 24rabMts,eheanisbaws, 43 inra^-moksna w roast 
chickens, 18 huuse-pigreons, 72 tield-|>i 4 (eofls, 36 qnails» 4B dueklliiffs, ISO emi, $ lahnfOtis, 4 eonimfS, 10 
turbots, 3 dories, 24 lobsters. 4 tuulMs^ a tirkltt and keg of sturgeon, 3 barrels of pickled mien. 0 
gammons of bacon, 4 Westph dta gammons, 10 fried tonguaa la ehieken^ptsSi 16 nasUss, 16 made 
dishes of rice, 16 neats '-tongue pics, 16 custards, 16 dUkas of kalt, 16 mlnoe-piss* 16 oran^nlos. Id 
forsi back-meata, 16 gooseberrr-tarts^.S r6desara-ple% 6 diskaa of wkltcbslh and 6 grana satada.*-> 
Maieolm* 

SrocnltNO'WiBATxns’ Hali^ Redcrosa-stroot* Cripplcguto* longttinee taken down* was 
noted for containing a curious picture, lllustratire of the histcwy of the stocking-loom. 

In this old picture William Lee or Leals pointing out bis stockliigdoom to a Ikmale knitter t 
beneath which is this inscription : ** In (he jear 1686, the Ingonlons William l^ee, Master of Arts of St. 
John's College. I'ambridge, derised this protiiable art atoeklnga (but bdng deupised, went to 
France,) yet of iron to himself, but to us and others of gold ; In memorr of whom this is here painted.'* 
By some the picture is thought to have eaggested the story of l«se^s hmring invmiled the machine to 
exptxiite knitting, and thus ulow the girl, of whom be was Sttamoured, mors tfma to listen to his Jove* 
making; or the picture may be an Ulustration of the story. Aaron Hut giver the Invention to a poor 
student of Oiford, to supemede his wife's knitting for thetr Ikmlly's support; hut Hill wrote this in 
1715 upon hearsay; sod Lee is named as the inventor in a petitton of toe rraxuework-knUters, or 
StooHng-makers, to Cromwell for a charter, subseouently granted by Charles 11. in 166^ IIUl's ver- 
sion nas, however, been adopted by Elmore in his very clever pldLure of *^the Invention of the 
8tocktng-loom," painted in lA7. 

The painting of Lee and his wife* however* waa parted with by the Company at a 
period of pecuniary embnrmiamieiii. Mr. Bonnet WooAcrolt baa ooilet^ed some par- 
ticulars of the disp^isal of the picture* in the hope that they may lend to its restomtion. 
In a list* dated 1687* of plate* paintings* 6te. Wlonging to the Company* is an item : 

Mr. Lett’s picture, by Balderston it is also describe in Ilatton’s iowion, 1708. 
From 17;)2, the Cornptiny’s books show ntAiore n»eetings at their HaU* or any further 
entry of the x>icture, 'fhe Stocking Weavers snhsequefitly let their Hall* and met at 
vanous taverns. The bead of Uie Court Summons;* dated 1777* ht engraFod from Lee's 
picture; and from this plate is copied an engraving in the paUeiry of Portraits of In- 
ventors in the Great Seal Patent Cilice. The picture Is tbo^ht to Imve passed* about 
1773, into the Imncls of an iuflueiiHal member of the Court of Froinawork Knitters* 
who* from time t«y time* lent the Company money* as thmr books teatlQf* 

Taxlow-chaitdubs’ l^LL* Bowgate-hill* is built to the style of Wrea* with a 
solonnade of Tuscan arches, jhie Company was inocofioiNited by Edward IV. to 1460. 

Wsf rbscsn’s Hall* St. Mary-at-HiU* BilHngsgste* was built in 178& The Com* 
pany’s old Hall was in Cold-harbjair* and fkeed the TIuunea. 

The ikres of the Thsmee Wslermen andlFhertymea were rsguistod by Htsoy Vlll.la1614. Tirlor 
the Water-poet, t^mp. Eiizat>ctb, tts^es the Watertnea between Wbidsor and Hraveseod al 40,000. They 
were ma<le a Company by FbUip and Mary in IM, with e^lii overseen and t«deva **tbo most wise* 
discreet, and best sort of watermen." seiceted by the Lord Miurov and Coait sf Aldsnmm.' 'Htis 
statutgswirubitos tJie diioensiotis of the bests snd wlierrtes* then dsagerously **ahaUpw sad Ubkie;** 
tiic i.ord .Wayor and Aldermen to limit the watertnsa's lkiv% to be ecmamM to dkS Frivy CmmciL 
8trype was iot<! tiy one of the Conipsay that there wers 46,600 wstovoMii ugMm twf fsHsi thsi they 
could fum^b 20,000 men ibr the 6eei ; and 6000 men were mea in the ssrvioe^ the Wsier-poet* 

with his ietlow- watermen, TloleitUy oppo-ed the tnUodaedoa of eooehes astradaeiwleri. The Ccmipsfiy 
c^fiaemniMl the bid ntng of Westmifistef and Hlsebfriars Bridges* Ibr Ihsir Inlwy to the terles betwewsi 
Vsaxhall end tiie Temple, the pfoflts of which wore gfveu to the poor* agtd; dsoii^* sad msiiiu'vi 
Waiermen and their wldiiws ; and in both auKss the Comptatf were cumpeasaisd for fheir kssea The 
sntfstUutiun of steam-boats for wberri s haa, howeidr. been as frisllo tbS wsiStlh4a as ttllwsirs hsvo 
proved to ftsge^eoiichmeu. Ibe above itstciiwnt ol the aatnbsf of Wilirqien tl vogr gooitlonahte. 

In 1633* Taylor, tho Wator-poett» dent to a podtiem lo Load OoUjbB^^ m fastiulf of 
bis Mi^jeity’i watermen. It is to Hiyme t — 

^ Shows that yoor Lofddtlp iiso wsB ftssHtod 

To pay IIS* tW oar oidcv you hoN s%n64 
For which we humbly tluH^t yoo* though ss ysL 

We aits* sad seek* sad son ao poyioisugat. 
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. W#llr« In «nd credit lack. 

And wa do fear Bir^^bert JPye is slack. 

Or eiaa utiwUUntf { lharefore wa Implore 
Tour Xiordsliip to r^niember him once more | 

And we shall praj nnto the power supernal 
To Idass jrotir Lordship, temporal and eternals 

WAX*OHdJn>£n8* BaUj, No. IS, Orosham^street West, nearly opposite Haber* 
daahem* HalL was taken down in 1852, and has been rebuUt. The Waz-Chandlers* 
Company was ineorpcmted by Richard III. in 1483. The chandler of old set his mark 
to the aeverat aridt^ which be made ; lent out wax-tapers for hire ; and in Roman 
Catholic times wax was bronght to the chandlers, to be made into ** tordies, torchetteB^ 
prykettes or perchmia* dumndelle or tapers for women ayenst Condelmas.^^ 

Amo&a the Compsaj^s Cariositiss srs a Grant of Arms to the Company, temp, Richard HI,, a most 
msgnlftosat document, the Companj*s Charter of Incorporation, beautifully Illuminated. The Wax- 
clumdtors also ham ssreral rery interesting^ esampies of the 17th century silver plate. The late Mr. 
Gregoty, of Wax-chandlers* Hml, left a very interesting ooUoction of civic antiquities. 

Wbatebb* Halz^ Basittgliall-street. The Weavers enjoy the privilege of being the 
first to wliom a charter was granted, of any of the City Gailds. That Guilds were 
criglmted for the purposes of trade is home out by the fact that the Weavers’ Guild 
is older than the charter of the City itself ; and peiwons belonging to that Guild are 
entitled to trade in the City, though they are not free of the City. The Company, 
originally cloth and tapestry weavers, was first incorporated in the reign of Henry I., 
and paid 16f. a year to Gie Crown for thdr immunities. Their privileges were con- 
firm^ to them at Winchester by Henry XL in 1184, the charter being sealed by 
Thomas A Hecket, the celebrated Chancellor of that reign. The chief officers of the 
Company retain the distinctive ritles of Upper Bailiff and Renter Bailiff. The potto 
is ** Weave Truth with Trust.** Hatton (1708) describes tbs Hall as greatly adorned 
with bangings fretwork, and a screen of the Ionic order. Their arms are curious : 

Anmt, on a ebevron, argent, between throe IcopordB* heads, having each a shuttle in his mouth, or, as 
many rosea, gules, seod^ proper ; crest, a Leopard's Head crowned with a ducal coronet, and a ahuttlo 
aa before ; supporters, two woevemo, ermine, wiuged or, membered gules. 

The old .Ilall, which had a decorative ceifing, and a staircase with carvings, was taken 
down in 1856, and has been rebuilt in handsome style. 


The existitig Companies are so many trusteeships for ** charitable purposes** and 
^.oliartered Ibstivals;** and thrir earliest ohfect was the formation of a common stock 
for the relief cf poor or decayed members. Stow devotes some twenty-five folio pages 
of his 8urwt^ td charities for this purpose, and which ho characterizes as the Honour 
of Citizens and Worthiness of Men.** These charities comprise (lensions to decayed 
members, almsliooses, gifts of money to the |KK>r ; funds for the support of hospitals, 
schools, exhibitions at the universities; prisoners in the City gaols; for lectures and ser- 
mons, and donationa to distressed clergymen ; loans to young beginners in buuness, Ac. 

Of the eighty-nine Companies, eight are practically extinct ; and a ninth, the Parish 
Clerks, has no connexion with the municipality of London. The others arc div ided by 
the Parliamentaiy Commissioners into three classes: 1. Companies still controlling 
their irade» namely, the Goldsmiths and the Apothecaries : both these also belong to 
Oass 2. 2. OompenSes exerdsingthe right of search, or making ware^ Ac., including 

theStatUmers*, at whose Halt rU copyright books must be ** entered the Guh-znakersi, 
who "prove all the guns made in the Cityj the Founders, who test and mark v.'^ghU; 
the ^ddlei!% who examine the workmanship of saddles ; the Painters, who issue a 
trade pric^-list of some authority; and the Pewterers and Plumbery who make assays. 
3, Compaoiet into which persons oairying on certain occupations in the City are com* 
peQed to enter; MUdi are the Apothecaries, Brewers, Pewterers, Builders, Barbers, 
Bakery SeddleribBii^tee^stainers, Plumbers, Innholders, Founders,* Poulterers, CooVb,( 


* The FruiteMTi* Cempeoy have no Halls they present the Lord Mayor yearly with fruit, fbtmerij 
twelve Imsliels of iwples, and ars entertsiiied by his JUardship. 

t The Cooks* Company baveno Hail. By dieir Charter of Charles H. they claim to serve the sove- 
rri^ on all olvie oOesmis, as well as essmi^oii from serving on juries. They also riaim the right of 
isiutig h(m wfHiout a Ucenae; but the Court of Excise have derided against this privileim by an Act 
ot iVfiament which asempti only members of the Yintnera* Company fhmi the wine lioense. The 
Cooks* Oompany are, however, eimnpCed from serving on juries in the City courts. 
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iPimriefi, Spectade-uaVei^i CSockini^^ £Bk*tbrov«i% I>^ 
tni«ri» lV>biii»NKp(|KKai(dci^^ imd Cwmeni the! Iwit wmiiatuA ioonasdiig ^ 

pmom liefamgiikg to the tmde. Adimnion to the hofr ef bj 

Mrtb* ep{HreatSoc^IV pnrcbeoe^ or gift j end thence lute 

TheNeodSmclEm* It the enlf City Compw not ineeiiorcM tare weM hMLttir hi^ 
mrtfedthetrCtiettarltamCr<Huweiltal6C6r^%jIiovenoHftlUMfl^olM^^ «e*A 

< l r t fa/tat c»aNBi<> eo^it mwofii ori ernl;*Ho(^« heeAcooped eiweilioBldm ic 

jpro&tapcoiMtr. wreathed about templet argmlb and to hit etre ptarJ (Iht imt ofMaeUy wtt aa 

apple>tf«e and aftpent); auppoitera, a man and woman (Uraed Adam and Ata)« wreamd rnml the 
warn with leaveiv all proper, m the womaa^a dealer hand a net^ > nieto '* they tewed 

letTee together and made thms^rea aprow/' Stow telle na that naeotet were eoid In Che a fw idt In 
the reign of Qui^en Mary, and were then made by A SpcoSaii negro^ by a lec^ aiti ttaty are alto itM 
to have been made in Limdon by a native of li^a, m IMi and by OOe Wnm XrauM^ a Oermaiw fn 
leeCw Neediert were finit made, or rather finbibed, Itf Whitedmil» hr one Ifaabentiea b*Ode the cry 
of " Whiteehape) needles, twenty-dve for a penny»^ The trade llHm removed to the beecere of War* 
wicksbire and Woreestersbirei bnt Wbiieohi^ labtlt aiO Ol^ ueedi Acd ftw mme of ^Whitechapel 
aharpe*' haa reached the interior of Africa 

The arms of the aeveral Oompaniet (tome rery coriona) are cxMnwetljr gteen in Moale^a 
English rown/iVe Middlesex. Hieir records are ancient | for the Chreat Compauiee’ 
^tle-deeda mostly extend to the thirteenth centtiiy* 

BALIA. HlSCfiLLANEOra. 

AGBictTXTTBAL ITalx, Itlingtoti, w^as built in 1862, and opened with the Smithfleld 
Club Cattle Show, in December. Tlie principal entrai&e is in Liverpool-road, benearh 
a lofty arch, ilatiked by towers, with cupolas, 95 feet high. The capital was rahMKl 
by a Joint'Stock Company, Limited, composed of agriculturisbs agncnltuml imfdeniont 
makers, and cattle salesmen. The whole sum expended in Die building, fittings^ Ac., 
iivas^^,000/. The hrst chairman of the Company was the late Bfr. Jonas Webb, of 
Babmbain, the celebrated* breeder of South-down sheep ami short-homed rattle. The 
ground-plan and cattle httings were designed by Mr. John Oiblett, the eminent cattle- 
salesman, of the Metrojiolitan Market. The vice-chairman is Mr* Shuttl«m*orth, the 
agricultural implement maker, of Lincoln. Tlie main hall Is 884 feet in length, by 
217 feet in breadth, and has galleries on the four sides» 80 feet wide. TIjere is also a 
miuor ball, 1<XI feet square ; and an entrance-arcade 150 feet long ftom Islington 
Green. The great hall lias an iron arched roof, glased, 130 feet s|>an. Mr. F. Peck 
was the architect. 'Hie first stone was laid by LonI Berners, as Fnwulent of the Club. 

'fhe Hall was originally established by members of the Smithfleld Club, after an 
existence of more than slxty-tw^o years. The Club has, since its first institution, ha*d 
at least five difTcnmt places of exhibition. In 1799 and 1800, the Clttb exhiliited iti 
Wootton*8 Livery Stables (Doljdiin Yard), Smiihfield ; in 180A the Show was held in 
Swan-yard; in 1805, the next selected spot was Dixon's Repository, in Barbican ; the 
display for 1808 took place in SadlcrVyard, Ooswell-street ; and in 1839^ the Club, 
moving westward, gave i^s first exhibition in Baker-street. Fnmi Mr. Brandreth 
Gibbses HUtory of the Oriyin^nd I*royreee of the Smiihfield Clmh^ we leam that, at 
the first exhibition, the Club only received from the public 40L 8«« The receipts of 
the first Baker-street Show were 300L 

At the first Cattle-show in the Agricultural Hall, in five days, 1 84,669 persons paid one 
shilling each for admission. Since that date, beddes the annua! Show of cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and agricultural implements, there have been held here four Dog-shows, at one of 
which TOGO dogs were entereii : that held i^ 1863 brought 60,800 paying visitors* *Tbo 
first tiorse-show was held in 1864. Tlie Hall Company have the cr^it of originating a 
Show of this description under cover, with hormm exhibited, saddled and barpess^ 
fn an arena sufficiently large to display their paoes^ and acwominodatioiis which have 
never been excelled. A Horse-show is now held here every year in the week between 
Epsom and Ascot Races, and attracts the most frishioiiabte eompany in London. Tlie 
judges are invariably selected firom noblemen and gentlemen ; as for instance, the Earls 
of Chesterfield and Portsmouth, Lords Snffield and Combermere. 

• The Clockmskm’ Company have a lending Hbrarv. rloh in t n»t i ses on Heralecr sod the silled 
scieDces; besides a cabinet of specimen walehes, Ac, TheCbmpsny havsimtaUkhnlsaolftes, 
eoort, Conihill; whence the Mss ter. Wardens, and Court of AsslifSAti, May l<t IMS, msmorislisocl 
Her Majesty’s Commi-sionem of Wcjtrks and Boildinipi against the order given dlrsot to Mr. Ileut to 
make The great Chick for the Mow Palace si WseUninster, tosisad of sntaidltlDg M is otidkoaUg 
Intc u ded, to ccanpeUtlon. 
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There iif^ alfer^rt-X^nti ri ito^ B<}c£rtria& Pertornmncei^ with Aariot-nioee» 
rmltiding qpofte of OM Boide. There have likewise been several Industrial 

and ICnshHil JtitUbM^ T the Hetvopolitaii Workiiig Men’s Esbibition held here ten 
week# in tlte automh of IBM; wes visited b^ more than half a million persons. One 
evemng; wlM the oratorio was song by the Tonic Sol-fa Association* upwards 

of S^OOO. jpersotts paid twopence each for admission in Kttie more than two boars. 
The Company, up to Januaiy. 1866 * when the Cattle-show was seriously affected by 
the eatile ptaj^e^ iMd paid four dividends* averaging eight pounds per cent. Mr. John 
Clayden of Litilebory, Essex* is the present chairman. The Secretary and Manager of 
tlie Hail is Mr. Samuel Sidney* a well-known writer on colonization* civil engineering* 
and fgriealture. 

BAUWSt.]:i HAldj formerly stood !n fWmt of the Guildball* over the ground now 
occupied by the Law Courts* and extending almost to Basinghall-street. (See the Plan 
of Baeeukaw Ward^ Stryj^s Stote^ vol. i- ; also Maitland’s Hieiory of London ; 
edition 1760* vol. B . ; Aggaa’s JP/aa of London^ 1560. For a view of the*first ball, 
in the time of Henry VI If.* see Newton’s Blan of London^ Stow says it was 
drat called Baring’s Hall* after its owners, the noble fun tly of the Basings, who, in the 
reig^n of King John* were appointed chief magistrates, and many served the office of 
mayor and sheriff. Subseqiientjy* this large building, in the reign of Eilw^^ard III.* was 
inhabited by Thomas Bakowell. In the twentieth year of Richard II. the King, for 
the sum of 50/. which the mayor and commonalty hud paid into the llanapcr, assigned 
to them the Hall* gardens, Ac.* for the use of the Corporation ; and Bakewell Hal}, 
from that time, was chiefly employed as a weekly market-place tor w’o(flIen clollm, 
brt)ad an«i narrow* brought from all parts of tliia realm to be sold there. Tls^ first 
hall was taken down and rebuilt in the. sj:)ace of ten months, in 1558, at the charge of 
2500/. 800/. was a legacy of Mr. Richard May, merchant-tailor; but this building 

did not escape the Great f^re ; it was again rebuilt in 1672. The Corj)oration gave to 
Christ’s Hospital the profit arising from the lodging and pitching of the clotli in the 
several warehouses or balls — for it was divided into several. This last building was 
taken down to make room for the new Law Courts. Bakewell Hall, or Blakewell Hall, 
as it was subsequently called up to the last century, was the great cloth-market of 
London, and the neighbourhood is still noted for the warehouses of wholesale woollen- 
drapers, — W. H. Overall, Guildhall Ltbarian : City Prew. 

COMMEBCIXL Hall, Mincing-lane* for the public sale of colonial produce, was built 
in 1811, foom tlie designs of Joseph Wood, F.8.A., author of Letters from an Archie 
teci ; it has some characteristic Inis-reliefs* by J. G. Bubb. 

Flaxhan Ball* University College* Gower-street, is the central apartment beneath 
the cupola, designed by Cockerell end Donaldson, for the r.^'ipt of Flaxman’s motlels, 
presented by his sister-in-law* Miss Maria Denman. The collection consists of about 
140 casts in plaster from the original inodeb, statues and groups of figures, and reliefs, 
some retouched by the groat sculptor. Iininoiliately beneath the lantern is the group 
of Michael' and Satan ; and around and above are his monumental and other reliefs, 
arranged in compartments. In the niche in the vestibule is the large group of 
Hercules and Omphale; in adjoining roomli are tlie Pastoral Ai>olla, the Shield of 
Achilles* suiiall models of Raphael and Michael Angelo, and other of Flaxman’s , works ; 
and on the land^g.is a flno statue of the sculptor iy M. L. Watson. 

PtonA HaXiL* at the south-east comer of the Piazza, Covent Garden, was built in 
1863* by taking down a portion of Inigo Jones’s Arcade; B. M. Barry, architect. It 
b of iron and glass* and has a large dome. It is an adjunct to Covent-gWen opera- 
ouse* and occasionally used for concerts* ffower-shows, 

Haxx of CoMBtBBCn* No. 52* Threadneedle-street* was designed and built in 1840-43 
by Mr. Moxliay, formerly a biscuit-baker in the same street ; it occupies the site of the 
French Protestant Cborcb* in clearing away which a fine Roman tesselated pavement 
was discovered* and is now in the British Museum. 

The Hall fr^e has a bas-iellvf 79 feet in length, with Ufb-size flimres, by M. L. Watson : the cen> 
Mi Agora Is Gwnmsrai^ with outspread wings and liau(hi* onoouraging the Fins Arts ; the groope 


BtawkJtaAr fa BiotafXs uni to » 
told inraMliiB «Ri*u to ft graq» 
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The building wee i^pened ea e inericmtile idttb^bodaei mA Ml iWd Mi 

eaperb hidh^ w^ Corinthian eolnmne end idlttden^ pielmeeq[nd iHeeeib mbd et^gikttlj 
eoved orilinga. In the leiger haH, 180 that Umgv ^ wUki\, aw BO fhel 1|%K Miwdh 
18&1« was given the dinner to Mr. Ma e rea d y on Ida Tetlf!«Hgeeo| Mm the etagei 
upwards of 500 guests* The Hall of Ccnmnei^ Mr<. MfMdMQ^a; de^ in 1840, 
was sold for 44^000/L ; the site aUme is stated to have eost him 9S^OO^ The buiUBtig 


was next altered for the Bank of Lcmdon. 


Hicks’s HiJUL^ wbenee the miles on the Ohreat Kortii Boad were Ibrmerly measured 
(or, " from tlie s^xit where HicksV HaB formerly stood’*)t merits record. In the wide 
p.irt of St. John-street, Clerkenwrily some two bnndr^ yards firom Smithfield an 
in!$criptiae on a publio-house states that Hicks’s Hall there fimnerly stood It was 
ft enacted some two hundred and fifty years sinoe-*the year in which the New Elver was 
brought into L#oiidon. It was buUt by and named alter Sir Baptist Htcks^ of Ken* 
sington, one of the justices* who* ^out cf his worthy dispositl^’’ geve it to the 
justices of the county for ever. It got out of repair* and much Impeded the tmfilc. 
Another Sessions- House was oommenc^ balldiiig on CWken well-green; this was finished 
in 1782 (Kogcrs, iirchiteet): it contains a carv^ chimney*piece* of Jacobean charucter* 
with an inscription recording Hicks’s gift* removed frm the old Sessions- HousCft 
Strype says the Hall cost about 9001.* or thereabouts; elsewhme* he states 600/* 
IIoM^ thus describes the building* and the naming of it : 

Sir lispfut ITict% Koiaht^ons of the justkee of the ooimly* Imllded a very stately Sewion Hoiue 
of l>nck and stone» with ail offices tlicroonto bdooKing* at hiir own prcpuer ebarM; ana upon W^nince* 
day, the 13ih of January, this ycre, 1612, by whi<*b time this hoose wm rally finished* theirs aasctTilded 
tweittv-six juftCiVcs of the county, being the first day of their meeting in thin places when they were all 
Icaii^tcd by Sir fiaptii^t HickS; and then they all, with one oonsenL gave it a proper name, aim called U 
llickK* Hall, ader the f ame of tlie founder, who then fVfx»iy gave the same hoiiae tothem and their eoo* 
ccssors for ever. IJntil this time the JusUees of Middlesex held their usual mestiiig iu a eommon hm* 
called the Castle (near Smithfield Bara). 

Hicks’s Hall bad other celebrity besides its mileftone dls^notkau It oocnis in 
Mudi^as, part iii. canto 3 ; — 

** An old dull sot* who told the dock* 

For many years, at Bridewell Dock* 

At Westminster and ilieks’s HalL 
And kieeims-doeOwf played In alt* 

In Hicks’s Hall, William Lord Hussell* the patriot, was sentenced to death for high 
treason, July 14, 1683 ; here* too^ Count Koningtmarck was tried fbr the murder of 
Mr, Tliyniie, and aeqaittet^; and in March* 1765* a bill of indictment was found at 
the sessions here against Count de Ouerdiy* for the ahkdrd cliarge of a conspiracy to 
munier«the Chevalier d’Eom Hirics’s HaU* we gather firom a drawing In Mr* Holbert 
Wils^>n’s collection* scarcely reaches Howes’s desi^ption: it was not larger had a bay- 
window in the upper floor* and above it a gable* 

Hudson’s Bay Company’s Hai<i> Fcnchurdi-atreeft* is a handsome edifice^ with on 
interesting collection of CuriaHius Mm ’’the oountries to which M Company trade 
by bsf*trr and otherwise* for rich fun* skins* dbe,* sold Iters in i^pring and autiimn. 
The Company was iiicorporated by Charles 11* In 1670* Thrir huntiog«gro«ind extends 
from Hudson’s Bay to the Pacifit^ and freon the United States’ frontM to the Aretio 
Sea. In the Hall is a vast pair of boms dt the Mocee Deer* wrighing 56 lbs. ; and In' 
another roofh* the picture of an Klk* the Knropean Moose^ killed In the presence of 
Charles XI. of Swe^n: it weighed 1229 lbs* 

St. James’s Hald and its appurtenances (originated by Mr* WIBert Bede) are 
Bitnated between the Quadrant In Kegent-stre^ Pioondtlly* and Vlne-atrest and 
Ooorge-court. There is a Mntage in Begeni-street* and eno^er in FfocadUlyi the 
latter is cbaractcristicaliy embellished with a sculptured fignrt of Muster supported by 
two Cupiiis, in the tympanum over the upper wiadofws; and between the upper and 
lower window is a/riese of children idaying various muaktd instromal^ The Interior 


140 iM ^ ^ 1 ^ 00 and it will gdat nboat 2600 pmons. It luu 

• Mtttdrcafaw^^ edfing^ rad a jweened ordyigBtnd gaUerj at one end, rad ra 
alme at the ofiier eo4> contahiiiig a large orgm hj Gray and Davidson. The waHe 
and oefling have been dmmted by Hr. Owed Jones. The edling is divided into 
loasengeHiliaped panels, by prindpal riba that traverse the roof diagonally, and intersect 
erab other I these ibrmed by lesser riba. The semicircular* 

beaded sdimows with doling sercdl ornaments, on a ground of orange- 

chrome yellowi atid;i]ie adndows have groups of figures in bold relief^ bolding scrolls, 
on which afe lih»e{b^ the names of Moa»rt, Handel, Beethoven, Haydn, Auber, 
Heyerbeer, l^obr^ Weber, Glnck, FurceUi Rossini, Cherubini, and other eminent com- 
posers. Ilie w^ing is ri<^ iii colour rad gilding ; the smaller panels are Alhambran 
gdd on a red grbnnd. The Hall Is not lighted at night by a ceutrtd chandelier, but 
l>y gas stars of seven jets each, suspended from the ceiling. The figures in the various 
designs weiw modelled by Mcaiti j Uie other enrichments, by De Sarchy, are plaster 
and canvas run into moulds. The floor of the Hall is of marqueterie. It was opened 
with a musical performance for the beiiefit of the Middlesex Hospital on the 25th of 
March, 1856. The Hall is not, however, appropriated exclusively to music. 

Poblic Dinners sie given in this HalL The JlrH took place Jrae S, 18S& Mr. Robert StephensoHy 
M.P., preaidiug, when jnsndfioroe plats' and 267w. were presented to Mr. F. Pettit Smith* in tct^timony 
of his hrin.Jng Into gmieral use the sy^^tem of Screw Propulsion in ships. The subscribers to the 
Testimonial were 1S8L ehtetlf emineut naval officers* en^eers* ship-builders, shir-owners, and men of 
science; and the Festival intellectuaJly cotnmetnoraied ''one of those bloodless trlaixtphs of civilization* 
of whloli this age and oountry have reason to be proud.** 

St. Mabtik’s Music Hall, No. 89, Long Acre, waa originally designed by R. 
Wostmacott, for Mr. Hnllah*s Singing Classes : the style Eliz^jbcthan, with iron arches 
rad panelled wood roof, of imineuse span; the Hall was first opened Feb. 11, 1850. 
It was partly destroyed by fire, but was restored and lengthened in 1853, and is now 
121 feet 6 inches long ; an entzance-hall was then added. 

Uiviosr HALXf^ Union'-atreet, Southwark, was built by subscription, upon the site of 
the Greyhound inn, in 1781, for the use of the justices of the peace, before which they 
a it at the Swan Iim. They attended at Union Hall daily till the passing of the Police 
Act in 1793, when it was made one of the ofiices; the business was next removed to a 
new office at Stones* End; Union Hall was then let as warehouses; it was destroyed by 
fiVe Dec. 6, 1851. 

WssLBTAir Cemtbkabt Hall and Misbiok Housb, Bishopsgatc-street, faces 
Threadneedle-street. The Centenary Hall was formerly the City of London Tavern, 
llie great Hall fi>r Wesleyan meetings uriU hold 1200 persons. In the rear is the 
Missiou Houses built In 1842: here Is the picture by Parker of the rescue of John 
Wesley from the flepmt, when a boy. The arrangement of the warehouses, for books, 
clothes^ implements, and other outfittings of the missionaries, illustrates the extent of 
the Society *a transactions .* here Ashratee, there Tonga ; there Caffraria, 

Gambia, Ac. 

All inUresttogflalsof ThankHiffktingt firom the Friendly and Fi^ce Tslutda to the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society was held in th^ Uall, Jcnio la and 20, IS&l; including temples, cloths, and mats; 
spears end clubs, ihdtta and bowls; elephants’ and wC^alcs’ teeth ; costumes, idols, aud musical instru- 
menu ; — all plotoresqaely grouped, and touichingas a lesson of gratitude ezomplaiy to tlie silkcui baron 
ofidrUlxatloii. 

WlfiSTMiir^l^ OyiLPHALt^ on the south side of the Sanctuary, near the Abbey, was 
built in Cockerell, upon the site of the market *house, erected by subsi'ription 

in 1588. The Ouildhidl is octagimal in plan, and has a Doric entrance-portico: here 
are held the s^onsi 

ToWB Halls and Vbstbt Halls have been erected within the last twenty yean 
In most of the large parlies of the metropolis and its environs : some are good specimens 
of Gothic rad da^o srbluteoture. 

Sfa aho, BBtDBWXLZv CmAETBR-HousB, Ciinrsifs Hospital, Cbosbt Hall, 
RoTPTiAir Halxv tbumm Hall, Febsmasohs* Lobobs, Gresham Hall, Lahbbtb 
Palace. Halls are likewise ettadied to Uie Lsks of Court and CHAHOBBy, which 
see* Also^ WBSTifihsnE Hall. 


JiofCJSfziiAmcms. 

feiiiU :«Bd two gauHetiMu n$ of t6e «traMi bull 
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A YSRT spacioiiB and pnblic tute^et, langtb 840 trfaere jb a gmit taai^kaft Ibr 
hay and straw/’ (Haiion^ l708)* Hay was aHdd here io T«%n of Kliaabeth; 
and Aggas’s plan has **the Hayniarket»*’ with hedgerows and a few straggling liooses; 
and washerwomen then dried their linen on the grass of the site of the present Opera* 
boose. A Token in the Britisli Musentn denotes cue of the earliest rendort of aea-coai 
to have lived here: “Nathaniel Robins, at the Sea*cool seller, 1666.” (Reverse.) 
•• Hay Markett in Pickadilla, his half))enny»" Charles II. granted the right of holding 
a cattle-market in the street twice a woek» opened 1664; it was paved 1667, by finra 
on the carts ; Bit for etu^h load of hay, and 2d^ ibr atraw. The market fer Hay was 
removed by Act of Parliament, in ISdO, to Cumberland Market, Regent’s Park. 

Tlie acclivity of the Hay market at 4^ feet from Piccadilly was« in 18^12, I foot in 
22 : this has b^n ingemoosly overcome in Imildtng the front of Her Mi^esty’s Thetttre, 
the divisions of which have h^n taken advantage of to lo^iver the lines, whilst the great 
. length of the fa9a4le has rendered the rise nnnotlceable : it was designed by Novosielski, 
but re-fronted by NhsIi and Repton, 1818. Nearly opposite is the Haymarket Theatre, 
built by Nash, in 1821, with a fine Corinthian portico: the site of Potter’s “Little 
Theatre” is occupied by the Cafr^ de F Europe. 

Opposite Her Majesty’s Theatre is Suffotk^plaee, le^ng to Suffolh-street^ the site 
of a mansion of the Earls of Suffolk. In Strype’s time the houses were handsome : 
Moll Davies lived here from 1667 to 1673, in a mansion ridily frirnished for her by 
Charles 11,, which Pepys thought “a most infinite shame;” she kept also “a mighty 
pret^^y fine coach.” Here lived Sir John Coventry, who, on his way home, when at the 
comer of the street, had his nose cut to the bone, “ for refiecting on the king,” in 1669 ; 
whence dates the Cotentry Act against cutting and maiming. 

Sufiblk-street has some classic house-fronts: No. 2 has four eliaracteristic olhjars ; 
No. 6, next the Sotriety of British Artists’ Gallery, is from Andrea Palladio’s house at 
Vicenza. The Gallery, No. 6^, has a Koman-Dortc tetrastyle portico on three semi* 
circular arches, by Nosh : the suite of five rooms, planned by James Eiines, were lit by 
large ceiling lanterns, inclined from the perpendicular, and difibslng even light. No. 
19 is the stage-door of the Haymarket Theatre. 

On tlie east side of the Ha^nnarket is James-street, dated 1673; where was the 
Tennis-court of Shavers’ Hall (see TuyNlS, p. 18), the last house in Faithorne’s plan of 
1658. Above is Panton-stre^ which, with Panton-sqnare, Coventiy-street, was 
named from Colonel Panton, the gronnd-landlord : he was a noted and successful 
gamester, of the time of the Restoration, and the last proprietor of Piccadilly Hall, which 
stood at the comer of Great Windmill-street and Coventry-street : the Tennis-court 
remained to our time in Gr^it Windmill-street. 

Colonel Panton, it is said, in one night won as many thousands fe purchased him an 
estate of above 15<X)f. a year. After this good fertnne he wonld never handle cards or 
dice again ; but lived handsomely on his winnings to his dying day, which was in the 
year 1681. He was in possession of land, the site of streets wblih bear bis name, as 
Puntomstreet and Panton-square, as early as the year 1664. Yet we remember to 
have seen it stated that Paiiton street was named from a particular kind of horse-shoe 
called f^jpanion; and from its contiguity to the Haymarket, this origfn was long credited. 

Id 1772, Pappe^ts were exhibited in Fanton-street, ai^ were vUiitsd bj Burke and doldsmith. 

“ Bnrkc pralxed the dexterity of one pup|iet in partleular, who toeeed a ulke with nfilltary pfeei»ioii. 
*P»ha!’ renter kefi tioidMmith. with some warmth, ^ 1 can doH better mys^f/** (Forster's Ohlitmitk.) 
Boftweil relates that Goidarnith ** went home with Mr. Bnrke tosupper. and broke me shin by attempt- 
ing to exhibit *JO the company how much better he could jump over a sttok than the puppets.” 

On the west is Norris-street, leading to Bt. James’s Marked once the great western 
batchers’ and poulterers’ market, noted by Pepys in 1666 as just built by my Lord 
8t. Albans : in a room over the market-house Richard Baxter used to preach. HerCt 
too;, is Jermyn-street, named after Henry Jennyn, Earl of St* Albans. 

At the comer of Market-street, extending into Jermyn^street, lived Wheeler, the 
linen-%!raper, and uncle of Hannah Lightf^, “the fehr Quakeress,” who, while 
serving in her ancle’s shop, caught the eye of Prince George (afterwards King 
George HI.), in his walks and rides from Leicester House to 8t. James’s PSlaoo. 
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Faiolii^ ^aU» ocGapjUig tM wbole «outb aide of the pi^nt Coveuhn'* 

itreet, lietweeii the Hnjnuifket and B^gedane, stood the Gaming-house built by the 
barber of iQia Baid of Pembro1re» and hence called Shavers' Hall: it is described by 
Garrard* in a le^er to Lord Stratford in 1685 as new Spring Gardens erected in 
the fields beyond the Mews/* 

From a surrar of tbs piemteei* msde In 16S0» we gstber that Sharers* Hall was stconglj built of 
briob» and covered with lew : its Ime “ seller** was diinded into six roorns: above these four rot)ms» 
and the same in the first storey, to which was a balcony, with a prospect southward to the l>owiin;;- 
alleys. In the second storey were six rooms; and over the same a walk, leaded, and enclosed with 
rails, ** very curiously carved and wroiigfaV* as was also the stairvase, tbrougrhout the bouse. On the 
west were larife kitebens and coal-house, with lofts over, ^*as also one faire Tennis Court,** of brick, 
tiled, ** well accommodated with all things fitting for the same with u^r rooms ; and at the cntraric-e- 

K te to the upper bowling>green, a parlour-lod^; and a double flight or steps descending to the lower 
wling-ailey; there was still another bowUng-aHev, and an orchard-wall, planted with choice fruit- 
trees ; ** as also one pleasant battquetlng-house, and one other faire and pleasant Koome, called the 
Greene Boome, and one other Conduit-lumsef and 2 other Torreta adioiniuge to the walls.'* 

BOLJBORN, 

A THOBOUGHPARE of varying widths, extends from the north end of Fafringdon- 
street to Broad-street, Bloomsbury, It was anciently called Old-bourne, from 
being built upon the side of a brook or bourne, which ** broke out of the ground about 
the place where now the bars do stand, and ran dowrr the whole street till Old-bourne 
Bridge, and into the River of the Wells, or Tumemill Brook." {Stow,) 1502. **The 
deche ^m the Temse to Holhome-bryggc new cast." {Grey Friars* Chronicle,) The 
stream now runs the same course along the common sewer; and the arch of Holborn- 
bridge was uncovered in 1841, Holbom was first paved in 1417, at the expense of 
Henry V., when the highway ** was so deep and miry that many perils and hazards 
were thereby occasioned, as well to the king's carriages passing that way, as to 
of his subjects." (Rym^s Fasdera, vol. ix. p. 447.) By this^^d criminals were con- 
veyed from Newgate and the Tower to the gallows at St. Giles’s and Tyburn ; 
whither a ride in the cart ** up the Heavy Hill" implied going to be hung, in Ben 
Jenson's time. 

As clever Tom Clinch, while the nibble was bawling, 

Bode stately through Holbom to die of his calling. 

He stopt at Uic George for a bottle of sack, 

And promised to pay for it wlien he came back.** — 1727. 

"An old Coansellor in Holbom used every exocuUem-day to turn out his clerks with this compli- 
ment ; Go, ye young rogues ; go to school and improve/**— Tom JBrown, 

• To remedy the declivities of Holbom and Snow Hill, various plans have been proposed, 
by viaducts crossing the valley of the Fleet, and otherwise. Alderman Skinner, w ho 
built Skinner-street* proposed to construct a bridge from Snow-hill across the valley 
to Holbom-hill ; and to lift the valley 17 feet forms part of Mr. Charles Pearson’s 
plan. The trafilc is much larger than is generally l^lieved : for example, of 9950 
vehicles passing over Holbom-hill, 1018, or about one-tenth » go up and down from t):e 
low levels ; and of 10,723 passing through Skinner-stree^ and Snow-bill, 8219, or about 
three-tentlis, go up and down from the low levels. 

The Corporation plan provides that the line of improvement from east to west shall 
commence at or near the Old Bailey, and terminate at a point 55 feet beyond the 
western side of Hatton-garden by a high-level roadway formeti 80 feet wide, with an 
almost imperceptible gradient. Farringdon etreet is to be crossed by a bridge with 
a minimum central headway of 21 feet. Two new streets are to be laid down,. lK>th 
starting from Farringdon-road, to afiR>rd communication for vehicles between the upper 
and lower levids. 

Ko. Jotbom-hill, opposite Shoe-laas, the well-known house of Messrs. Fearon, was established at 
the beginning of the present century. The amount of the wines and spirits sold thvre was much 
controverted in the THms* newspaper, In 1829: a Correspondent, December 14, stated that he hnd 
** watched one shop in Holbom, and saw, on an average* six individuals enter per minute, being equal to 
880 in an hour.** At this time liquors were consumed upon the premises, hut this has long been disi-ou- 
tinned. The general buetnesc is stilt very extensive at this estahlishmcnt, and in twelve months reaebee 
a quarter of a million enstomers. Messrs. Fearon have been cclet>rated In the verse of Thomas HckkI, 
wha writing home to his wife, in 1885, from Rotterdam, implied that he had taken some £ngH^h gin 
with hiia esa traveilbig companion, perhaps a parting present from Mrs. Hood; tor he eays 

" The flavour now of Fearon*s, 

That mingles in my dram, 

Bemindt me you're in England 
And Tm In BoUerdsi^* 
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And lie cwncJndes v itii— 

^*rhe gMX lo?e in Englandi 
I drink nt Better^'’ 

The fonnder of the hoose wna Hr. Henry Bradehnw Peeron, who vielted AmerliMi In XS19» end 00 
hU return pabUshed ** A Narrative of a Jouni^ of Five Thousand Mtles through the Baetam sad 
Western Stotes.^* 

On tho north mde U Ely*pUce, bnilt npon port of the idte of the pejace of the 
Bishops of Ely. (See Ely HotrsK, p. ^21.) 

In Holbom are Thavie’s. Barnai^’s, FarMvalX Staple*^* and Gray’s Inns. (iSSsr Iim 
OF Court.) At the corner of Fumiral^s lnn» and in Qaeen*street* Oieapside^ Mr. 
Edward Kidder» the himoos pastry-cook (who died Aprih 1739» aged 78 years), had two 
schools, in which he tan^bt nearly six tlionaand ladies the art of making pastry. 
Kidder published lus receipts, engraved on copper^ in a tidn 8vo^ witib his portrait 
as a frontispiece. 

At No. 39, Brooke-street, died Chatterton. Of the house, oceopled by Mr. Jeflhrd^ 
a plumber, Mr. Hotten, in his Adversaria^ gives these vwy interesting reminiscences 

** We know. fVom the aoconnt of Hir Herbert Croft, thaiChslterton €ioeQpk j tbs gemt-^s room look- 
ing out into the street, as the only gsrret in this bouse does. I remember mts rOcno very well, as it was 
* twenty-sU years ago, s*>on after which the oeea^er made some alteratiotm in it. It must then have 
been substantially iu the same condition as In 1770; for th« walls were old and dilapidated, and the 
flooring decayed. It was a square and rather large room for an attK It had two windows in It-^ 
lattice-windows or casements--built in a style whi^h I think called Bonner.** Outside ran the 
gntter, with a low parapet-wall, over which you could look Inlo the street below. The roof was very 
low, so low, that 1, who am not a tall iBan,oould hardly stand upright in it with my hat ou; and it bad 
a very long slope extending flrom the middle of the room down to th<* windows, ft Is a curious flict, 
that in the well-known picture (The Death of Ghaiterton, by Wallis) exhibit^ at tf anehester, St. Pours 
is visible through the window : 1 say a singular fkert, because, although this ts strictly in aoeordance 
with the truth, as now known, the story previously believed was, that the house was opposite, where no 
roonP.ookhig into the street could have commanded a view of St. Panrs. This, however, could only 
have been a lucky accident or-.he isiiutcr’s. About the period I have mentioned, the tenant divided the 
garret into two with a partition, carried the roof op, making it hortaontAl, and made some other sitera* 
tions, which have gone far to (|r the Identity of the room. It Is a singular eolnddenee, seeing the 
connexion between the names of U.lpolc ami Chadterton. that. try fHend, Mrs. Jcflbrd, the wi& of the 
now occupier, who has resided there more than twenty vears, was Ibr some years in the service of Koraee 
Walpole, afterwards liord Orford. She is a very old Imly, and remembers Lord Orfbrd well, having 


Gerarde, the herbalist, liad a large physic-garden in Holhom. Howd dates one of 
bis Familiar Letters^ Uollxirn, 3 Jan. 1641, “to Sir Kenelm Digby, at his house in 
Saint Martin*s-lane.” Sir Kenelm lived. Injure the Civil War% l^tween King-street 
end Southampton-street ; Milton in Holhom-row, in a honse opening into LincolnV 
inn -fields; and Dr. Johnson, in 1748, at the Golden Anchor, Holbmm-bars. Tliese 
were the City boundaries, now marked by two granite ohelisks near Middle-row, at 
the south-east corner of which Sir Jatnes Branscomb kept a lottery-oiBoe forty years x 
he had been footman to the Earl of Gainsborough, and was knighted when sherifiT of 
London and MiddlcnunE in 1806. 

Next was MiddU^row^ w)iich had, for two centnxledp been ooniidaredan obttraetteiu 
Howel^ in hia Fsr lustra Hon of London, 1657, p» 344, obaervea Sooth ward of 

Gray’s-inn-lane there is a row of small hooaee, v^ch is a mighty hindrance to Holbom 
in point of proapect, which, if they were taken down, there would be 60 m Holbom 
Conduit to Bt. Gilea*s-m-tbe-Fxelda one of the lUreat riailig streets in the world.*’ 
These obstrnrtive buildings have been recently lentoved. The old row is shown 
in Faithome*s Ichnographtcal Delineati<m of London in the reign ol CSuurlea 1*^ a fee* 
simile 6t which, engraved on copper, hag lately been executed. 

Boutbampton-bnildings, Holbom, denotes the site of the matiskm of the Wriothesleysb 
Earls of Soutliampton ; and Brooke-street that of the reddenoe of Sir Fo&e Grevitle, 
1 .^ Brooks the friend of Sir inxiKp Stdney. Oatenitieet;, and Greats Lll;^ ai^ New 
Turnstiles, lead into Linooin’s- Inn- fields; between the north «Merf which and the 
south nde of Holbom is Whetstone’s Fork, a profiigate ranwt of two eentoriee sinoik 
cooii p emorated in the plays of Diyden, Sha^eUt end WyebeHey. 


Paul Wbitebssd was boro lo Csslls-ysnt Hclbonx, oo atb fbbriisiy.lTli, 

noco wbkb circttmataiMw he is si^d to We derived his CbrMlati vmm, ludfarod# uxundtshle^to bki 
eharacler, sad nuule more memorably fidtealons by Mi bfoSier eailiM Camedbllire wett-lnowa 

^ “Hay I (cm worse dliwraee oi*er w a nh eod 

Be Wim a WbltelwaC sad iasfdied a 


hi|r fit 

’ tnuHidtsble to 
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On the north dde of High Holbom, Vetween Nos. 110 and 77 (««e, boandai 7 <marks 
in the* pavemmlt}, ie the Molbom CkarU$f Bitate of St. Clement Danes parish, 
whidi plot of gro«^ and some did buildings were purchased in 1552, for 160/., when 
Holbom was almost a country road from the City to the village of 8t. Giles. The pro. 
perfy now produces 4000/. a year, expended in schools, almshouses, and other charities. 
The almshouses were first built at the east end of St. Clement's Church, Strand ; next, 
abcmt I7d0^ at the hack of Clement's Inn Hall; and in 1848-9 the Charity was removed 
to forty almdioiiseibaUt in Qarratt-lane, Streatbam : infant-schools were erected in Mil- 
fbrd-hu^ Strand^ in 1852. Upon the Holbom Estate is Day and Mai'tin's Blackimr 
Factory, No, 97 , built at a cost of 18,000/. : here Mr. Day amassed great wealth, ana, 
dying in 1886, left 100,000/. for the benefit of persons, like himself, deprived of sight. 

In Endell-atreet (formerly Old Belton-street), High Holbom, leading to Long-acre, 
on the east aidsb is the Early English Christ Church, erect^ in 1845; next is tnu 
British Lying-in Hoq^ital, a j^cturesque Elizabethan stmeture, built in 1849 ; and a 
handsome IMianized edifice for Baths and i^ash-bonses, built in 1852, not far from 
the site of Queen Anne's Bath;" whilst, nearly in a line with Endell-street, are 
the Industrial Sdhook^ opened in 1852 ; and in Bloomsbury-street, northward, side 
by side, are three chap^ in Early Point^ Lombardic, and rococo styles : six of these 
seven e^fioes of reUgion and philwthropy were erected within eight years. 

King^te-street, between 1^6 and ll7 High Holbom, is named from the King's- 
gate, this being the royal road to Newmarket; and^Pepys records, 3 March, 1668-9, 
the King and the Duke of York, and the Duke of Monmontb, leaving Whitehall at 
three in the morning, in their coach, which was overset at the King's-gate ; it was 
dark, and the torches did not, they say, light the coach as they should do." Here, in 
1852, was an old public-house, sign the Red Gate. 

In Holbom also are PiBLU-iJLins, Ely-pi*aob, Fbttbr-Anb, Pflwood’s-rbktr, 
CHXKOBBT-nAini, and Dbtjey-x.xxb, which names see. From Farringdon-street to 
Fetter-lane is Holbom Hill Fetter-lane to Brooke-street, ** Holbom and from 
Brooke-street to Drury-lane, " High Holbom." 

On the south side, nearly upon the site of Warwick House, is the Holbom Theatre, 
built in 1866, and opened OcL 6. 


In the retirn of Edward the Sixth, the authorities ordered the removal of all the Kinf^s revels and 
masques CW>m Warwick House. Holbom, to ''the late dissolved house of Black friars, Loudon." The 
players who removed from Holbom to Blaekfriara opened the latter theatre with scenery and machinery, 
long before the period at which those a^iuncts are said to have been iuiroduced by Davenant. When 
the Paritans dosed the theatres, the elected actors complained that they were not allowed to act at all, 
while the drama of ** Del and the Dragon,** performed by puppets, was creating an uproar at the foot 
of Ho)bom-bridge.-nd/AsaisiMa, No. 2U33. 


On the north ride wits the old historic inn, the George and Blue Boor, upon the site 
of which has been erected the Inns of Court HoteL 


BOLLAND HOUSE, KBysmOTON, 

> 

A LITTLE west of the town, and about two miles from the metropolis, is a pic* 
turesque Elizabethan pile, ^oed in a beautiful park about midway between the 
Kensington and Uxbridge roads. This mansion, which is the manordionse of Abbot s 
Kensington, was buUt in 1607 for Sir Waiter Cope, and descended to his son-in-law , 
Henry Rtob, first Earl of Holland ; whence it was named Holland House. Ea^rl 

was twice made^eisonor here — by Charles I. in 1633, for liis challenging Lord Weston ; 
and by «rjimniana of the Parliament, after his attempt to restore the king, for which 
he was beheaded ^ 1649* Holland House was next occupied by Sir I homas Falnax, 
afterwanlbi Lord* the Parliamentary General, as his head-quarters* * 

**Ths fjordrCkSMrri (Vairikx) it removed from Queen-street to the late Earl of HolUmd'a house at 
Keuringten, where he latende to reside.''— Zliarsel, Sth to isth July, 1640. 

The manrion was, however, soon restored to the Countess of Holland* During the 
Froteetevate, **in Oliver's Umg," plays were privately performed here. In 1716 the 
estafo passed to Addfalon the Essayist, by 1^ marriage with Clmrlotte, Countess 
DowagSfr of HoQand and Wairwli^ j and here AdcUson died June 17, 1719 1 having 
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•darcMMied to the ^iasolvite Btirl of WwwiA ihfae totemii words i ** I have seat ihr jrcm 
tiiat yon may see how a Christian can die P he ihorlly after eairired s 

** Thera tenght o« how to tfra snd---oh| too hlffh 
The prise of kiiowledlge t-^taoeht ns hoir to nia** 

The jotmg Earl himself died in 17dl« Aboat the year 176% the trae add to 

Henry Fox, the drst Baron Holletid of that name, whose second son. Chariot James 
Fox, passed his early years at Holland House ; and here lived bts noF^ew, the accom- 
plish^ peer, at whose death, in the estate descended to his only son, the last 

JLord Holland, by whom the olden character of the mnnsloii and its appurtenaneea 
v*a8 studiously maintained : the latest restorations are by Barry, B.A. 

Thorpe’s drawings of Holland House are preserved in the Soansan Museum, tta 
|iian is that of half the letter H ; it first consisted of the centre and turrets only, to 
which Henry Rich, Karl of Holland, added the wings, and their oonnecting arcades t 
the materials are deep-red brick, with stone finishings; but the exterior has lost many 
of its original features. Eastward is a stone gateway, designed by Inigo Jones, and 
carved bj N. Stone ; the lodges and enriched metal gates In the Kensington-road were 
added in 1838, The raised terrace, with an open parapet and vases of plants, was 
added to the south front in 1848, when alto the pnblic footpath was diverted to the 
east side of the Park. In the Hal! is the model of W'estmacott’s statue of Fox, erected 
In Bloomsbury-square, In the Journal-room (which ^contains a complete set of the 
Journals of the Lords and Commons) Is a large collection of preserved birds, reptiles, 
insects, shePs, minerals, Ac. The Great Staircase and the Gilt Boom are of the time 
of James I, ; the former has massive balustrades, carved into arches^ Ac. Tlie Gilt 
Room is mostly by Francis Cleyn, who was much amply ed by James X. and 
Chaf^es T. : the ceiling ** in grotesque,” by Cleyn, fell down during the minority of the 
third Lord Holland ; the wainscot panels have alternately g^ld fieurs-de-lls on bhic^ 
within palm-branches; and gold crosslets on red, encircled with laurel ; with the arms 
of the Rich and Cofie families, and the punning motto, Ditior e$i gat wf — Who more 
rich than he ? The entablature has a paint^ leaf enrichment, with gilt acorns be- 
tween ; the compartments of the two fire-places are painted with female figures and 
bas-reliefs from the antique fresco of the AUlobrandini Marriage, executed by Cleyti, 
and not unworthy of Parmegiano : among the furniture are carved and gilt sbeU-bark 
chairs, also by Cleyn, and a table from the Charter-house halL Here are marble busts 
of George IV. when Recent; William IV.; Henry IV. of France; the Duke of 
Sussex ; the Duke of Cumlwland of Culloden, by Rysbrack ; the third Lord Holland ; 
C. J. Fox, by NoUekens, a duplicate made for the Empress Catherine of Russia ; 
Napoleon, by Milne; Ariosto, copied from his tomb; and Henry Fox, first Lord 
Holland, often declared by Bartolozxi to be ** one of the finest specimens of sculpture 
since the days of Phidias or Praxiteles.” In the bow recess are models of Henry 
Karl of Pembroke and Thainas Winnington, Esq. {See Htebardeon’s Archiieclurai 
JSemaine of the Meiyns of Eli^zaheth and Jamee Z) 

In tke breakfast-room are family portraits by Lely, Kneller, Reynolds, Hoppner, 
Ac. ; and in the Great Drawing-room (40 feet by IS feet) are some very fine pictures, 
including a scene by Hogarth from Dryden’s Indian Emperor^ acted by children, all 
portraits ; a 8ca-poH, by Velasquez; a Holy Family, on copper, Murillo; a Man 
and Boy eating Fruit, by Velasques; Hope nour^tng l^vo; and half-lengths of 
OarricK and Sterne, by Reynolds. The Lilmry, or Long Gallery, 102 feet by 17 feet 
4 inches, forms the eastern wing of the mansion : the oollection exceeds 18,000, bestdea 
MSS. and autographs, including three plays of Lope de Vega* In the other apartments 
are valuable pictures, tniniatares, drawings, seulj^ures ; with enriched cabin^ vasesi 
carvings in ivory, china, filagree- work, tlme-piecses^ lu the Ante-room is the 
famous collectiou of miniatures. Here, too, is Reynolds’s oelebrated picture of lauiy 
Susan Lennox leaning from a bay-window on the north side of HoUand House, to 
fOT;rire a dove from Lady Susan Straagways^ near whom is Charles James Fox, 
when a boy of fourteen. 

This ^ Imve old house” is charmingly placed upon bigfi groofid i 

** Thou hi% whole tvow llw ant^os striwteM ms^ 

^ MSma 
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the upper mpertmente are itated to be on a level with the stone gallery of St. Paul's 
Catliedral. The southern park is enclosed with noble elms. Against the house grow 
some curious old exotic plimts. The gardens abound with architectural quaintuess t 
of parterres in Italian scrolls and devices^ and box and dwarf oaks clipped into globes; 
Hower beds in the fbrms of a fox (in aUusIon to the family name), and the old Eng- 
lish 1| I the of the dowers aided by coloured sand, and the outlines of box-edging. 
In a parterre near the bouse, upon a granite column, is a bronze buat of Buonaparte, 
by Canova, the pillar inscribed with a verse from Homer's Odyssey ; and in the north 
garden* wail is an arbour with this distich by Vassal! Lord Holland : 

** Hera Booass sat— and here for ever dwell 
With me tfooea ^ Pleaeorea* which he sang so well.'*— VH. Hd. 

Beneath are some lines added in 1818 by Henry LuttreL 

In tiie French garden, in 1804*, was first raised In England the Dahlia, from seeds 
sent to Vossall Lord Holland from Spain. The grounds westward, with their stately 
oiiks and cetlars, were laid out and planted in 1769 by the Hon. Charles Hamilton, of 
Pains Hill, In Surrey. 

Aubrey telaies two stipematnral appearanoes at Holland House : the first to '* the beantifhl Lady 
IMsna Kich, daughter to the Karl of liolland, as she was waJkina’ in iier father's garden at Kensing- 
ton/* when she ^*met with her own apparition, habit and every ^thing, as in a looking-glass. About a 
montli alter siie died of the Hinall-poz." Aubrey's second st^iry is that the third daughter of Lord 
llollandL nut long after her marriai^ w^dh the first Earl of hreadcubane, *' had some such warning of 
approaching dissolution/* 

In a meadow west of Holland House was fought, March 7, 1S04, a fatal duel 
between the late Lord Cumelford and Captain Best, U.N. : ij|)on the spot where Lord 
Camelford fell is au antique Roman altar, placed there and thus inscribed by V'assall 
Lord Holland: ** Hoc ©Is mak . vo^ discordiam dkpbecamuk/* 

The Highland and Sootiish Societies' gatherings,' with their ctharacterisiic sports and 
pastimes, have been frequently held in Holland Park north, since 1849. 

There is a traditional story that Addison, to escsipe from his termagant countess, 
often walked from Holland House to the White Horse Inn, at the corner of “ Lord 
Holland's Lane" (no longer a thoroughfare), on the site of the present Holland Anns 
Inn ; and there ei\joyed ** his favourite dish, a fillet of veal, his bottle, and pc>rhups a 
friend." (Spe^e!) Before his marriage, Addison lived in Kensington -square. 

Holland Hoxiso U associated with the courtly magnifieenee of Rich, with the loves of Ormond, the 
councils of Cromwell, with the death of AddUon/* It has been for nearly two centuries and a half iho 
favourite resort of wits and beauties, of painters and poets, of seholars, nhiJe^sophers, an<l staU'smen. 
Ill the lifetime of Vossall Lord Holland it woe the inectiiig-place uf ** the whig Party /’ and his libera! 
hospitality made it the resort not only of the most intere^ting persons composing English societ;^, 
literary, philosophical, and political, but also to all belonging o tho.*»e classes who ever visited this 
country from abroad/* {Lord Jirvugham.) In this delightful circle, ** every lah iii and every uceoinpHsIi- 
ment, every art and sdetice, hod its place. . . The last debate waa discussed in one eonier, and the 
last comedy of Scribe in another! while Wilkie gazed with admirathm on Reynolds's Ihiretfi; while 
]dackiuto>h turned over Thomas Aquinas to verity a quotatum; wiiile Tiillcyrand related his conversa- 
tion with Barrua at the Luxembourg, or his ride with Lannes over ihi; tiel s of Austcrlitz." (Murray's 
JSnmroHs qf London,) ** Holland ifousc '* (says Macaulay) “can b».»ast of a grc:itcr number of 
Imuotes dietloguiohed in political and literary hiatory titan any other private dvrellmg in England,'* 

HORSE-FERRY {THE), 

B ETWEEN" Weatminster and Lambeth, wae the only Horse-ferry permitted on the 
Tbamea at London, and waa granted by patent to the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
the tory-boat atatioQ being near the palace*gate. Here were two inns for the recep- 
tion of travellerik who arriving at night, did not choosae to cross the uater at such an 
liour, or iv. case c«f had weather, might prefer waiting for better. On o;>ening Weat- 
minater Bridge^ 1760, the ferry ceaaed, and ooinpensatioii was granted tc the See. 
(BRrD0S8, p. €^.) 

The rates were, fbr a man and horse, 2s, ; horse and chaise. Is, ; coach and two 
horseib Is. 6d . ; coach and four horses^ 2#. ; coach and six horstss, 2s, 6d. ; cart loaded, 
2s. 6cf . ; cart or wagon, each 2sm 

At the time of the Usurpation, a wooden hemae was built for a small guard posted here. M. da 
Laiifun mentions the feriy In his aci^oni of the e«cupo of the i^uecn of James IL, l>ec, 0, 1688: Sir 
Edward Hates being In attendaisee with a hackiiey-i*oaeh, ”we dr»>vo from Whitehall to Westminster, 
and arrived sat ly at the place o«*d1cd the Horse-ferry, where 1 had eiigiigi d a houi to wait for me." 

A he same author adds; **The King, aiumihai by 8ir Edward iLdes, who was waiting for mm, 
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descended the b»ck gtalri» and cmsinir Prtv^ Oardena. as the 4)ueen bad done two nlurHto belbre, pro* 
needed to the Horae-feirv, and croaeed the Thamee In a lltUe boat with a eitigle pair of oara to YanaualU 
He threw Ute Great Seal into the river by the wajj but It waa alterwaxda reeomad* la a net oaat at 
random, by eome fiehcrmon.** 

** Very early one mom!ngr» the Duke ofMarlboroogrb, with hiahounda, derived to eroee by the Ferry f 
one Wharto^ the waterman at hand, waa mbeequently rewarded by the JOuke obtalninf ibr him a 
Rrant of the Ferry-house, the preeent owner of whidi la adeacendani of Whacrtoiu**'^WalootFi TFevt* 
tniarier, 1840, p. 

BOnSS^&JTAMDS (TUB), 


A t WltiUhaH, ia named firom a troop of Home-Quarda bi^tig oonatantly on duty 
here : the buildinga oompriae the ofElcea of the Secretary-at-War, the Commander* 
iii-Chief, the utant-General, and Quartmnaster-Ge&eral* The Horao-Onarda wei o 
originally raiated by Charles II., who had biiUt for them atablea and barraeka in the 
Tilt-yard of Whitehall, which Pennant has engraved, with •‘the Banqueting-hoiiac% 
oce of the gates, the Treasury in its ancient atat<^ and the top of the Cook-pit in the 
back view.'^ These atablea and barracks were removed In 17&1» and the preaeiit 
Horae-iioards was built of atone from a design commenced Vai^y, and completeil 
by Kent, ** broken into complex forma, inueb in the picturesque afyle of Vanbrugh.*^ 
( Weaie^a London.) It consists of a centre and two pavilion wings, with a turret and 
clock ; the west front opening into St. James’s Park, by a low and moan archway ; 
the entree for carriages is only for royal and other privileged personages. In 
the rear ia the parade-ground, part of the aninent Tilt-yard, with a guard station for 
infantry; and here inspections of the troops take place. In the vestibule of the 
building ia the boundary-line of the parishes St. Mmrtin’s and St. Margaret’s, West* 
minster, denoted by inscriptions. In the Audience-room, Ihcing the Phrk, the Military 
Sdcretary and the Commander of the Forces hold tlutfr levees : here are portraits, by 
Oainsborcmgh, of George 111. and his Consort; and a bust of Field Marshal tlie Duke of 
York. Attached to the Quartermaster-Oenerfd’s dBee is a Board of Topography, with a 
dep6t of maps, plans, and a library of military w<»rks. In the Guards* Mess-room is a 
portnut of Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, in armour, commander of Charles ll.*s 
^ Kegiment of Horse,” and after whom were named the ^ Oxford Bluesy” now tlie 
Royal Horse-Guards Blue. 


In two stone aleoree, flsnkiofr the (rates, ikdug Whliehafl, is ststtoned a guard of two mounted 
cavsUcy soldiers tWim ten to four o'clock, relieved every two nonrs; when the doors in tlie rear are 
thrown open, and the two relieving frusrds enter; whilst thoee relieved ride out in fK>nt, describe a 
semicinrle, meet, and ride side by ride through the central gate, and ao back to their stable. Drdurs 
cunceminK all the the Goards in London are given out by the held otRcer on duty at the BorHC-Guards. 
The marching and coantermarching of the Goards drawn ftrom the cavalry barracks at KnighUbrldge 
and the Regent's Fork, is a pictnresqne scene, as the troop pasaes through the Parks, on tho march 
line of Porttand-place, Kegent-sireci, and Waterioo-plaoe t their stately cuirasaed and helinetcii 
figures, and the splendour of their acooutrementa, rendwring thein the most msgnifleent ** Household 
troops in Hurope. 


The Horse-Guards’ Clqck has about the same popular reputaUen for correct time at 
the west end of the town, that St. I^urs <^k b^ds in tlie City. The Horse-Guards’ 
ClocK was originally made by 'rhwaites, in I7M. The Clock was repaired, and im* 
provemente added by Vulliamy and Sons, I816-*I6 : it has since measured time with 
suiSieient accnracy for any practical purpose not connected with astronomical observa- 
tions ; but much of its reputation may be oonventionat-^footn the rigid punctoality with 
which the slightest military movement Is executed. The dials are each 7 foet 6 inches 
diair|ter, and painted white, with black numerals and bands | the Whitehall 4uil ia 
very eflectsvely illuminated at n^ht by a strof^ light ihrosm from a lampv with a 
reflector, placed on the projecting roof In fhmt of the dciok-tower. 


Oa the night before the Forerml of the Duke of Wemurtcii, Nov. HI, 181^ thf rMStos were removed 
from Chrissi Hosi^tgi to the Audietiee Koom In tbs Berae-Busyda Open Ibe psrade-groiitid wse 
ererisdagiganricpflvilkm.benestb which wm itwi ear of slato,aiMwhiribiimiilKml»g,wasalaced ttie 
colfln. At the word of commaad, Present amisf** every imisket and ewerd were valssd, the mudled 
droms gave a long and bamry roll, mhmte-fruiie foed a Ikmersl aalahh fo# treepe were ordered le 
** Kiwme arms V and there, la the aUitade of meanMya^ and in view tnlhtlMr M the mustriotte 
dec c aas d , the roilltaiy awaited the rignal to nxnre ofK The word of ecieimadd wee given ; every band 
played *^ihe Dead March in t^ao); *' a tremeridoits roll of drutae dsnoted that the C^dstreama were 
In mothm, and the pro«eesiofi taovsd on. The twelve horses attoehed 10 the IteaWcal ear draw tt from 
under the tent; the colonels carrying the IsumeioiesitmmDdM tlur fowrgaOy^iMtfittcd ibrirs, 

th rich brooie of the ear. the gilt bier, the trophies of modem anii< of sfiver riesiie am 

the erimeoti amt gold of the eolBti, thej^l powdered wtthsilver hcraMfe eoEuits ; with eurh pooyp 
and rilaietinees, the mortal remains of WcIUiigtoii left the scene co nisera ied by his ishoors ao less then 
kgr his vktorka. 
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MOSPITAZS. 

O F tbe Charlittble Inititations of the Metropolis^ one quarter oonsista of General 
Hospitals,. Medical Charities for special purposes^ Dispensaries, and Societies for 
the preservatton of life and public mQrals, mostly supported by donations and annua! 
sabscriptions. We can only describe a few of such of these establishments as have 
remarkaMa histories. 

Of the Five anrient Royal Hospitals of the City of London, three are Medical : two 
of these have been described as follows:*— Bt. BjliituoxiOMBW’b, p. 36 ; Hethlegteic, 
p. 66. The third, Sr* Thomas’s Hospitaii, Southwark, was ori^nally a house of 
alms, founded by the Prior of Bermondseye, in 1213, adjoining the wall of that 
inonasteiy. Aft^ tbe Surrender in 1539, it was purchased by the City of London, 
chartered, in 1561, as one of the five royal foundationi^ and opened in 1502. In 1569, 
the funds were so low that a lease was pawned for 501. Strange mutations have come 
over this spot, which fer six centuries and a half had been the site of a Hos][iital, or 
nearly three centuries and a lialf before it was refounded and endowed by the pious 
King Edward YI., who confirmed the gift only ten days before his death ; and it was 
delivered over by charter (the 5th and 7th of Edward VI.) to the mayor, commonalty, 
and cJtixens of London, and was, yarned the I^ndf»n Hoiiie of the Poor in Southwark. 
ti» be situated In London or Southwark, fiir poor, sick, infirm, wayfaring people. Much 
injury was done to the property belonging to the establishment by the fires which took 
place in Southwark in 167(3, 1681, and 1689, although the Hospital itself snfiered no 
damage on either occasion. The Fire of 1676 consumed five bundled houses in Southwark, 
** yet,^’ says Hatton, ** as by the particular will of Heaven, was extinguished at this Hos- 
pital.” However, at tlie close of the seventeenth century the buildings had become so 
much decayed that there was founded a subscription fund, to which liobert Clayton, 
the President, contributed 6(X)i^. ; be also liequeathed to the sick poor 2390^. The 
Hospital was enlarged in 1732 : the wards Frederick and Guy were named from their 
founders, the latter of whom built a pair of large iron gates ; on the two piers were 
statues of cripples. The Hospital was, in part, reconstructed In 1835, by Sir Robert 
Smlrke and Mr. Field. Tlie site of the new north wing of the Hospital, at the south 
end of London-bridge, was purcliased of the City of I^ndon for the sura of 40,850/., 
which was not considered an extravagant price, though at the rate of 54,885/. per acre. 
The site of two houses adjoining the above spot was sold by tbe Hospital to the City 
at tlie enormous rate of 69,935/. per acre ! The Hospital consisted of three courts, and 
colonnades : in the first court was a bronae statue of Edward VI., by Scheeraakers, set up 
by Charles Joyce, Esq., in 1737. In the second court was the chapel for patients — 
service dally ; St. Thomas’s church, described at p. 208 ; the hall, and kitchen ; and over 
the Doric coloniuide was the Court-room, with portraits of Kdw'ard VI,, William HI. 
and Queen Mary, Sir Robert Clayton, and other of the Hospital presidents. In the 
third court was the statue of Sir Robert Clay ton, robed as Lord Mayor, erected in hr 
life-time by the Hospital governors. In a smaller court were tlie cutting-war^ 
surgery, b^bing-rooms, theatre, and dead-house. ITiere were tw'enty wards for 
patienti^ each Superintended by a Sister. Th^ Hospital, of four acres, and buildings 
were on the east side of High-street, Southwark, and the site was sold to the Charing- 
cross Railway Company ; the Governors claiming as compensation 750,000/. The 
Halfway Company them terms oquiyalent to 400,000/. ; and, after a litiga- 
tion whidi little less than 25,00^, 296,000/. were awartled by the arbi- 

iraiotr. Tbe patieoita were then removed to a temporary hospital, late a Music-hall, 
Surrey Zoological Oardena. It was next proposed to rebuild the Hospital in tbe 
country i but the riiolM of a site in the metropolis prevailed. It was contended that in 
1631 the 'Lord Mayor counted 16,880 persems in Southwark, and that now Southwark 
and the neighbouring parishes, all of which are obliged to avail themselves largely of 
the aid of this Hosjntaf, contain more than half a million persons, tbe great raiyority of 
whom are poor las^mricil^ people. The site was definitively settled in Stangate^ 
feeing the Thames, Imme^tely west of the southern end of Westminster Bridge. 
The inootneof the Hospital lias increased from 12,000/. to 35,000/. since the beginning 
of tbe century. Amifeg the expenditure tor 1861 is 5942/. for provisions, 2634/, for 
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drugs, ^33^. for wine and spirits, 853/* for porter^ 777i. for wadiing, 8166^. for salaries 
to medical officers, 8257;. for wages to sisterft and nurses^ UlL for bospital dinners 
and 747/. for iusurnnee against fire* The in-patients of the year were 884S in num- 
ber, the out-patients 41,814. 

In November* 1860, was decid<>d in the Court of Queen's Bench, the csss reUtliw to (he ight of Ihs 
Corporation of London as to the election of prcfidenta of the four great CHy Iloepitala. I he question 
was whether it was uccessarj that the presioent sliotild be an aiderniaii irho had ai rived at the oignity 
of Lord Mavor; or, at all events an alderman. There were two candidatefL of whom Mr. Cnbitl isliuje 
deceased), who had the minority of votes, having resigned his gown — altriongh he bad ••passed the 
ohair"— was not an alderman ; and his opponent, Alderman Rose, was at the time Lord Mayor, so thM 
he WAS both alderman and ** tSrey cdoake'^ — the term lutcd In the ordinances to demde those aldenneit 
who had passed the chair. Judipnont was given for the defendants-^that is» for the Hospital. The 
result of the decision is that the Goreniora of the great HmpItaJa have free choiee in the eJeeHon of 
Hieir Presidents, 

CHARiyG*CB089 HOSPITAL, Agar-street, was commenced by Becimnt Burton, as a 
portion of the West Strand Improvements, in 1831 ; when the 6rst stone w*as lakl. 
Sept. 1^, with Masonic solemnity, by the Duke of Sussex, Grand Master of the Free- 
masons. The Charity, founded in 1818, comprises a Dispensoxy and Casualty Hospital, 
being the eighth established in the metropolis, the population of which had doubkHl 
since the .seventh Hospital was instituted. The architecture is Oreeiafi, and the clrcul.ir 
termination of the plan well acx^rds with the form of the site. Although upwards of 
1000 in-patients and 17,000 out have been treated irfone year, the annu^ average ex- 
(>enditure of the establishment is stated at only 8506/, 

One dsY a gratleman called at the rharina-erosa Bospital and inquired of the |K>ri&r whether some 
money he had Just put into one of the collecting-boxes would be safe. Having assured it would, 
he immediately went away. The same day a friend of the instPution, walking i4Uii the abovC'Rien- 
tiiAtcd b^)x, saw, or fkncled thit he saw, somctliing In It. On applying his ^nsnire carefully, ho suc- 
ceeded in extracting tweet y-two l«>^..Tiotes. Harftig taken these iiit<» the Uospitid and informed the 
resident offivH.^rs of the circums^tancc, the box was examined, and three mivre notes found, making a total 
of 2^1 thus freely and anonymously contributed to the fhnds of this deserving charity. 

CoKsrMPTiON Hospital, BrompUm, fronting the Fullmm^road, was commenml in 
IBdrt, June 11, when Prince Albert laid the first stone; the site was formerly a nurseiy 
ganlen, and the genial, m«>ist air of Brompton has long been recommended for con- 
sumptive patients. Tlie Hospital is in the Tudor style, of red brick, with stone finish- 
ings ; Francis, architect ; it was opened in 1846. In 1850 was attached an elegant 
memorial chapel (jfee (^hapkls, p. 813) ; and in 1852 was added the western wing of 
he Hospital, t<mards which Mdlte, Jenny Lind, when residing at Old Brompton. in 
July, 1848, munificently presented 1606/. 16s., the proceeds ^ a concert held by her 
for its aid. This noble act is gracefully commemorated by MdUe. Lind’s bust Wing 
placed njion the Hospital staircase: here also is a painted window, of characteristic 
design, presented by a governor. Hie Hospital is ventilated by machinery, worked bv 
a steam. engine ; and is warmed by water heated by two hnn^e Amott stoves. In the 
kitchen, steam is used for filing caldrons of* beef-tea, mutton-broth, arrow-mot, crofiee, 
clKM^iate, Ac. ; and the provisions are wound up a shaft to the resp^ive wards. The 
patients take exercise in the well-ventilated passages: and the wards are tempered hy 
warm fresh air, which enters at the floor, and escapes by valves in the ceiling. There 
are a library for the in-pationts, and the Rose Charity Fund for eonvaksscents. The 
deaths in this new Hospital have neve^ exceeded one in every five in-patients, whereas 
in t^e former Hospital they were one in four. 

VIiK»CH Protestabt HOSPITAL, Victoria Park, Sooth Hackney, was bitllt In 1866, 
in the pure French domestic style of the early part of the dxtoenth eentury, corre- 
sponding to our Tudor ; R. L. Boamieii, areliltect It is 800 ffiet long,, and stands nti 
three acn^ of pleasure-ground ; si has 60 inmates^ and a chapd far 180 persons. The 
ha^ice owes its origin to a bequest of M. Gastigny, who held an appotntment under 
’William III., and dying in 1708, left 1000/. toward founding a permanent homo and 
place of temporary relief for poor French Protestants and thdr descendants resident 
in England. To this fund the wealthier French ProtesUnto oontHbuted liberally, and 
premises were built in a bye-lane leading from Old-street, 8ti Loke^% to IsHngton, m>w 
liatb-street, City-n>ad. Here the hospital remained nn^ the removal to Vlet^a P^k. 
The old buildings in Bath-street are now the City of Lon&m Hiddte-dass School* 

8i. Grobor's Hospital^ Hyde- Park Comer, originated with a party of dissentient 
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Governors of Westminster Hospital^ ivho^ in 1733, eonvei'ted Lanecborough House, 
OrosyotJor-placey into an Infirmary. Pennant describes the old mansion as the country* 
house of 

** The sober Lanosborow dancing, in the gout ;** 
hence also the quaint distich inscribed on the house-front - 

**lt is my delight to be 
noth in toerb and country/* 

The Hospital has been rebuilt; architect, Wilkins, R.A., 1831; the grand tVont, 
facing the Green Park, is very elegant. William Hunter was a 8urgic;al pupil at St. 
George’s in 1741, when he resided with the eminent Smellie, at that time an apothe- 
cary in Pall Mall. William’s brother, John Hunter, was appointed surgeon to SU 
George’s in 1768 ; and here, in 1793, he died of disease of the heart. 

Guy’s HosniTAn, Southwark, on the south side of St, Thomas’s-street, was built by 
Dance, the City architect, in 1722-4^ at the sole expense of Thomas Guy, the book- 
seller in Lombard-street, who by printing and selling Bibles made a fortune f this lie 
greatly increased bv purchasing seamen’s tickets at a large discount, and afterwards 
investing them in tne South-Sea Company. 

Buy was the son of a lighterman at Horselydown, where he was born In IB 14. He was apprenticed 
to John Clarke, bookseller and s bouse in the porch of Mercers* Hall, Cheapaide, in 1B60. In 

Uiis house', rebuilt after the Great rire, Guy oommenced business for himsdf; and he subsequently re- 
moved to the house between ComhUl and Lombard-street, subsequently known as the Lucky' Citrner," 
and l*Jdding*s Lottery Office, nearly on the site of the Globe insurance Ck>raparij*s offices. Guy had 
a^^reed to marry his housekeeper, who, however, displeased him, and thenceforth he devoted his immense 
fortune to works of charity. In 1707, he buili and iumished three wards of St. Thomas's Uospi^aj ; the 
stately iron gate, with the large houses flanking it in High-street, Guy also built at the expense of 
He was a liberal benefactor to the Stationers* Company : built and endowed almshouses and a lit rary 
at Tamworth, In Stafibrclshire, the place of his mother's birth, and which represented in Parliame nt. 
Ill his 76th year, he took of the president and governors of St. Thomas's Hospital a piece of ground 
opposite the south side of their Hospital for 099 yeari^ at a ground-rent of 30L a year ; thereon, in the 
spring of 1723, Guy laid the first stone of a Hospital for the cure of sick and impotent persons ; and the 
biiildmg was roofed In before his death, Dec. 27, 1724. The expense of erecting and finislting the lios- 

f >ieal was 1B,792L Uh., and the sum left to endow it was 219,499/. Os. 4d. ; the largest sum ever left by an 
ndividual for charitable purposes. His noble example was followei] by Mr. Hunt of Petersham, 
who, in 1829, bequeathed to the Hospital 196,115/., stipulating for the addition of accouimoiiatiou lor 
100 patients. AlK>ut 10,000/. was also received from other benefactors. 

‘‘The annual hn^me is now between 25,000/. and 30,000/., arising chiefly from estates purchased with 
the valuable bequests of Guy and Hunt, fn the counties of lilssex, Hereford, and Lincoln. The usual 
number of governors is 00, who are self-elective. The office cannot l>e constituted by any contribution, 
aiui there is no published list of b^efactors/* — Low's CkarUitM qf London, 1850. 

Guy’s Hospital consists of a centre and tw^o wings; behind is a quadrangle, and 
beyond is a lunatic house for twenty-four insane patients, with a garden and airing- 
ground for their recreation ; in 1839, one of these patients had been in the Hospital 
fifty-three years. In the wings are the officers’ apartments, a surgery, apothecary's 
shop, laboratories, medical and operating theatres, and a room for the application of 
electricity and galvanism. Here^ too, are a museum, Ubniry, a very fine anatomic al 
collection, models in wax by Towne, dbc. Westward is the Cha|>el ; and eastward, the 
Court-room. Attached to the Hospital is a botanic garden for the students. lii 1852 
were added two handsome wings, heated by Sylvester, and ventilated by a shaft 200 
feet high, with an open cupola, and a wind-vane which sends down the shaft fresh 
air into the wards; while two lower shafts carry off the effluvia. In the front court 
is a metal statue cl Guy, in his livery -gown, by Scheemakers ; the pedestal bears 
representations iu relief of Christ heaUng an impotent man; the Good Sauv^ntun; 
Guy’s arms, and atl inscription. In the centre of the front are two chaiacteristie 
statues b\ John Bacon, a native of Southwark. 

In tlie Chapel is a fine marble statue of Guy, by Bacon, which cost 1000^ : he stands 
in his livery-gown, with one hand raising an emaciated figure from the ground, and 
with the other pointing to a second sufferer, as he is borne on a bier into the Hospital, 
at the hack ; on the pedestal are emblematic medallions and a glowing inscription, 
asserting that Ouj rivalled the endowment of kings.” Here is buried Sir Astley 
Cooper, the distinguished surgeon, to whom there is a marble monument. In the 
Court-room, over ^e president’s cbmr. Is a portrait by Dahl, a Danish painter, of Guy, 
in the black gown and long fiowing wig of iiis time ; on the ceiling is painted Uu 
apotheosis. 
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I8d9 for the sick poor, ibr aflb^ng pmstkel ineiniotlbB to HiClDtfed&Sfdi efodeoto pi 
Kingfs Cc^lege^ onder their own prdbiBorB* The hoUdinip of n hm BEMpitel» lob* 
ecription, wiig oommeiioed Jone 18y 1852^ when the Snt stone wee leld hf the Arch* 
biflhop of Centerbary : the wturde ere very epedoui^ light* end eiry f with veBtiletum 
by opposite windows end open dre-plecei^ wifeh^ertlficieieid; endttearreiigeiDeBttibr 
t^hiiig includo en operating theatre and ehapel* diapeiuBiy* kboratory* Ac. 

Lock Hospitai.* Htirrow-road ; CuAWh tOd AsTnt^JC, WritbQWio*gt^ the 
Hospital established lUM, for the treatment of the pecnliar disfWse ihirf^nt to profll* 
gate women ; the Asylum founded 17S7 by the Bible eommentater^ the Bev. Thcmim 
Soott, for the reclamation of the cured himates to virttioos habits; and tibe Chapel 
in for the ministration to the unfortunate patients and inmates. Tbe establish* 
meiit was originally formed in Grosvenor^place* where the Chapd!# hgr Its popular 
preachers* became a source of income to the institntionu Thta is the only Asylum ex* 
isting in connexion with a hospital ; all penitentiaries are necessarily shut against the 
sick and dying outcasts ; and for sutdi there k no complete reihge save ** the Ixicdi 
HospitaiJ^ (See Low*a Chariiie*^ p« 98.) In 184vS> the Instltuttoo was removed to 
its present nte; in 1849> the success of an auU^graph appeal ly the Duke of 
Cambridge provided for the admission of double tbe nnmW of patients. 

The Lock Hospital is so called from the Lolc or liioelL ia*^ Keni-itreeti Soetbwark; a spUtal for 
leprous persona of eariy date. The name has bean lelbrrsa to the old miMth iofnee, fae«, from tks 
linen applied to stores ; but otherwise, and with more probablUty, from the 3axoit shut, closed, in 
referent'e to the necessary seciusioQ of tbe leper on aoeount of the iofavilotts nature of his disease/* 
(Arehei/e VeUigee^ Part L) We find Ixwk ‘^au inftrmmy** in Halley's JOictionsiy. Others iracse the 
PoQthwark Hospital to the stream, or open fewer, called Loekt** which divided the pariehee of Ht. 
Ileoigo and St Mary, Newiuirton, and is shown in iloei|iie*s large map of Sumy, the IfoepitaJ fcnowu 
;o have eiisted temp. Kdwaft 11., had a chaml dedlmted to St.^ Leonard, i Tanmr,} It came into the 
Doeeeesion of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, vrhenee it roeelv^ patients ; AdJlMir Into dec». it was let in 
tenements, was taken down in 1809, and its site laid into the tkiver-road ; a poriiou of the site waa» 
however, consecrated as the parish burial-ground more then a cuntury shioe, end eo ooutUiues. 

There were other ** Ltxks 2. Between Mile Kttd and !!Uratfoid-ie*Bow« 3. At Kingsland. between 
Shoreditch and St<>ke Newington, the chapel of wbicb» SL Bartholomew's* remained tiU \H10, {See 
Cn Arsi.8, p. 309.) A sun-dial on the prenusee formerly bore this inseripCloa, stgnlBcaat of sin and 
sorrow r— 

**Pioet Toloptatem miserioordla.** 

Prior to its alienation ftrom the mother hocpital, the house had aeommunteatlon with thedtapel so con- 
trived that the patients might teke part in the serrice wHhout seeing or being seen by the rest of the 
coiigregation : and there was a simuar arraogcniefit in the Loek-eoapel In Groevetior-piace. 4 At 
Knightsbridge, east of Albert-gate, woe a lasar-hoose under tlm patrtma|m of tbe Abbot and CVmvcnt 
of Vf estminstcr : tlie Hospital cbaj^l (Holy TrisUty) remrihis: it was rebnilt in 1027, by a licence fhmi 
l>r. I^ud, then Bishop of London, as a chapel of case \o Bt. Martlu's-in-the-Pieids, within the precincts 
of which it was situated ; but kt was subecquenihr assigned to the parish of Itt. Qeorge, Uauorer-square, 
and now forms ]>art of Kensington. — Sai** and Q^uriea, No. 114 

The two largest I^eper Hospitals were, however. Si, Weatminster* founded before the Cins- 

2 nest (5^ow). and mode a royal palace by Henry VIII. ; the original gateway vemahie. Next was 
t. Qitf^e-in^ike^Fulde, founded m&mt 1117. (See Bx. ai«rxe*4 ^ ) 

London Hospital* Whitecbapel-rond* originally **ihc X.(mdoii Infirmary/* waa 
instituted 1740, in a Urge old mantion In PreAoott-aireet, Goodmaii^a Fielda ; it waa 
inoorporated in 1758, and the present Hospital built on ** the MovmV^ Whiteehapcl- 
roatL The Charity waa established for the poor tick* partieolarly iiiaiiufactorers» sea- 
men, watermen, coal-heavers* shipwright labouma on the river* and children. In 
1791,^/1 Samaritan Society^ at the sugg^km of Sir W. Blizard (the first eetaldiabed)* 
was appended to this Hospital* ibr tbe benefit of bomeleMi eonvalesoent senditig them 
to tbe sea-side* Ac. 

A new west wing to tbe Hospital was founded* Inly . 4v 1864^ by tiie Prince of 
Wales* when nearly 32,000f. was subscribed* of' which SOOOA was given in one doiia« 
tion by Mr. T. Fowcll Buxton $ Mr. J. Oumey Barday* 8000I. ; and the Hmi. Januetjee 
Jejeebhoy* BOOOf. One ward is set apart for tlie exdusiye use of meihbers of the 
Hebrew persuanou, of «• '.lom large numbers reside in the neighbonrlinod. Hie Lon« 
don Hospital has beer ai active operation more than one tmodted and twenty years* 
during which period it lias afforded medical and aorgica} astistinne ta CM mUHon three 
hundred thousand persona. 

St. Luxb's Hospital for Lunatics was first establid>ed 1791* in a boose npnti 
Windmill-ltiU* on the north tide of Jfcorfletds* nearly cqniusit# tim present Wortiii|k 
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Wwit. in 1768, papib «rare admitted to the Hoepitel ; and Dr. Battia, the original 
phjrridan; allowed tnedieal men to obunre bia jnractioe. Tliis practice fell into diense, 
but waa revived in 18(8, and an annual coane of ciiemical lectures established, at 
.whhdi pnpHs selected by the physicians of the difiSerent metropolitan hospitals are 
alloa^ to attend uratnitottsly . In 1764, incurable patients were admitted on payment 
to the Hosj^tal op WindmH14iill. In 1782, was commenced the present St. Luke’s, in 
Old street>rDad, when green fields coidd be seen in every direction; the foundation- 
stone was bid Iqr tiie-Didw of Montague, July 80; the cost, about 50^0001., waa de> 
ftayedby subsoriptioD; Qec»ge Dance, jun., ardiiitect. 

** There iUP6 few bull^Hiiupi in the metropolies perhspe In Roropes that, ooneidering the poverty of the 
mnterlaip oonmum Kuwlieh chu:i9>*lifiok«. poesene toeli hemionT of proportion, with unity anri appro- 
priafeaeie of elylei, w uile building. It b ae oharaeterietic of fte usea a» that of Newgate, by the eaine 
arehitaet.'*^JSmi. » 

The Hoepitnl wns incorporated 1838 ; the end infirmaries added in 1841 ; a chapel 
in 1842, at^ open fire-places set In the galleries ; when also coercion was alx>lished, 
padded rooms were provided for violent patients, and an airing-ground set dipart tor 
them ; wooden doors were substituted for iron gates, and unnecessary guards and bars 
removed from the windows. In 1843 were added reading-rooms and a library for the 
IHitients, with bagatelle and backgammon-boards, &c. By Act 9 and 10 Viet., c. 100, 
the Commissioners of Lunacy were added to tlie Hospital direction. In 1848, Sir 
Charles Kniglitley presented on'' organ to the chapel, and daily service was first per- 
formed. The Hospital was next lit with gas ; the drainage, ventilation, and supply ot 
w'ater improved, by subscription at the centenary festival, June 25, 1851. 

On St. Luke^s Day (Ootober 18), a large number of the Hospital patients are enter- 
tained with dancing and singing in the great hall in the centre of the Hospital, «*dien 
the officers, nurses, and attendants join the festival. Balls arc also given fortnightly. 

Tlie mode of treatment at St. Luke’s has undergone so oomplete a metamorphiMis 
within tlie last few years^ by the institution of kindness for seventy, aud indulgence 
Ibr restrictions, that the maladies of the brain have been rendered as subservient ta 
medical science as the afflictions of the body. Modem experience shows that the old 
terrors of the prison, brutal execrations and violence, and those even worse scenes which 
were exhibited for a small mon^ payment to the curious, in the madhouses of the 
nietro{K)lis and elsewhere, w'ere errors. The per-centage of recoveries w.a8, fruin 1821 
to 1830 47J per cent.; 1831 to 1840, 56 J ditto; 1841 to 1850, 60|- ditto; showing 
the results of the improved treatment. But the largest per-centage of recoveries, with 
one exception, was 69^, in 1851. 

Maktlbbokr A*n> PAnniNOTOif HospitaIi, Cambridge-placo, was commenced in 
1845, when, June 28 (Coronation-day), the first stone was laid by Prince Albert ; the 
site was originally a reservoir of the Grand Junction Water- works. The Hospital, 
opened in 1850, is of red brick, similar to Chelsea Hospital : it is wanned and venti- 
lated by the circulation of tempered atmospheric air, and the withdrawal of the foul 
air from the wards ; there are shafts for conveying the food from the kitciien and medi- 
cines from the labemtory, besides other novel mechanical applications. Hon. architect, 
Mr. Hopper. The present founda^on comprehends tbreo-fourUis of the whole plan. 

Mii>2>x.eaBX Hospitai*, Charles-street, facing Berners-street, was established 1745 : 
the present building was oommenoed in 1755, then in Marylebone-fiolds ; ani much 
enlarged and improved in 1848; the baths, cooking apparatus, laboratory works, 
ventilating shaftimid laundry, are supplied with steam-power. The Cancer-ward, a 
special jddi^ion in this Hospital, was made in 1792, upon a plan by the benevolent 
Jdin Howard, at the sole expense of Mr. Whitbread, M.P., who endowed the ward 
with 40001., ^t canoar-patiients might, if necessary, remain here ibr life. 

In the Cpnaeihrocmi Is a Itm vellum Benefeotion-book, wherelii are beautifully written the namm of 
the Uenefeetors to the Eloepltal, ttom its IbandaUoit. The Unding is elaborately carved oak, by W. G. 
llogets; and the dam, oomers, and bosses are rich onnolu. This sumptuous volume is protected by 
an ornamental Iroaemdi it Is intended to supersede the large black bonefeoUou-boards which cover 
the hofli^taL walls. 

One day s lady, bdtig permitted to visit the wards, went feom bed to bed, and in the most quiet 
and gradous manner presented half-a-eovereign to almost every one of the patients as a New Tear's 
gin, and as atbanks-ofibrlufr ibr her recovety feom a dangerous illness. The number of patienu se 
vv4.eved amounted to nearly Wk 
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Gr«, the eye) HoBFiXiuuh were ei»tiibliahed in 1804; that 

111 Mt)orfie]d» being the hrst. 

It was( fttnnded in 1^3 it has allbrdMf relief to apwarde of bslf a mQUon pereofie ^nt 

i>r the eye. The number of uiteoaunees annually at this -fuMpUal hi al>ont ^«000. In one year 
> ihe new aVme amounted to 17,<>00 ; among the’<e above ^IfiO pt^rfona aflUoied with bUndnoes from 
eataniet artd other analoiroua aiTwtioiia \jror© reetored to light. The arerage attendanee daily i» iVom 
3tHi to 4(ai. An auioimi of relief is eontldently ^tahtd to be thna obtained Ibr greater than that 
adbrtied i>y any similar Cf«tAbUahment in Europe. The explanation may lie found In the detiae p<.»pula* 
tioii by whiih it ia aurroumled. and the high repotaticm it has so long er\foyed^ bringing patienUi from 
India, Aineriira. Australia, and our remotest eolonlee. 

The JRoj^ai Infirmary^ Cork-atreet, was (banded In 1804^ by Sir Walter Waller 
(onginully Fliipps, the celebraU^ oculist), submitting to their Mnjesties a plan suggested 
by the sutleriiigs bo was then eiidettvouniig to r^eve among the soldiers and sailors 
who had returned from the Egyptian Expedition. The late Duke of Wellington was 
president of the Royal IFestminsier Ophihalnde Hospital^ Chandoa-street^ Charing* 
cross, where patients are admitted without letters* 

OuTimp.KDic {orthos^ Or., straight, and paidos, of a child) Ho8rtTAX» ROTAt., 6, 
B]cx>fnshtiry>square, e^tablishiHl 18^ for the cure of club* foot and other contrai'tions^ 
by dividing the tendons, &i‘., was founded by Dr* Little, who intnaluced the 8tiv>mev* 
eriun o})eration of snlicutancous tenotomy into the inetrop<^is. The Hospital has )>ecn 
removed to 315, Oxtord-street. ^ 

QrEK>* CiiAKXoiTE^s LYijro-rN HoftPiTAi; was originally establisheil in 1752 in 
5?t. Oe«.)rge’s-row, near Tyburn turnpike, whence it was removed to Bayswater in 17111 ; 
and in 1810, to Lisson-green ; the Hospital w'as rebuilt in 1857. Tins exccUcnt 
charity has been patronized by Queen Charlotte, the Duke of Sussex, Queen Atlelaiilo, 
und^ever^' inenilH?r of t^ie Rt»ynl family, lb affords an asylum for Indigent females 
daring childbirth, as well as to out-patients, es^aKrially to the wives of soldiers or 
sailors ; penitent {latients are admitted once, but in no instance a second time. 

Royai. Freis Hospital, GrajVinn*road, affording free and instant relief to the 
destitute sick, w-as originally founded 1828, in Greville-street, Hatton-garden : In 
1832 700 choU'ia patients were admitted here, wdien other hospitals were close<l against 
them ; a demons t ration of the yVee principle which led to the removal of the Hos;Mtfd, 
in 1813, to the present premises, formerly the barracks of the l^ight-Horse VuJiin* 
timers. Tlie estHblishinent of this Hospital was prompted by its foniider, Mr. Marsden, 
a surgeon, having «Kren in the winter of 1827 a wretebed young woman lying on tRe 
st^ ps of St. Andrew’s Churchyard, Holborn-hill, after midnight, perishing through dis- 
ease ami famine : she was a stranger in London, without a friend, and died two days 
atlcrwards iinreoogniseti I The “ Sussex Ward'' was built as a memorial of the Duke 
of Sussex, of w’hfkni here is a portrait-statue in a niche In the fhnit. 

At this Huffpital-gatf*, in Graifs-iun-road, is astibseripUon-box, wherein have been found the following 
donations hj stealth : Be**. Z7, 1:^ lA a bank-note for Inul., tabell^ ** A Possetr-by f* Jane lA, 184A, lOO/., 
••Another l^asser-by ;** N’ov, 2, ls«, 100/., with “ Wltfler is eofutng on— His Jai fui tale dal Oct. S, 
2S50, 50/ ; June 21, TOi. ; and ITeqaently bank-note# of 10 /. and fi/. 

Royal Maternity Charity (Office, 17, Little Kiiightrider-street, Doctors* Cc>m* 
inone) proviiit^ advice and g<x>d nurses for delivering poor married women at their 
own homes in Kaatern London ; and tlie fuses annually average nearly 3500. 

This institution was oriiariftally founded as *• Ihe Lying-In Quurity/* in 17SS. The Prince of Walra, 
when^b^t H\e «cars i>)d, lietng nominated president, a donation of AIXR. waa made in hU name; thent'O* 
forth he Vontributed annually 20/. ileorKc iV. became president in ISIS; end firom the time of his 
Regency to hta death, contributed to the Jlospital land ISOuA 

Small-pox and Vaccination Hospital, instituted 1746, for tbose attacked with 
nntaral gmAll-pox, imd for preventing it by vnccinatioti, was first opened at IkiUlo 
Hri<lge, St. Pancroj*, 1707 ; but this Hospital and site being required the tenninua 
of tbe Great Xorthem Railway Company, the Hospital was rebuilt in a healtliy and 
picturesque situation at the foot of Higbgate-hill, at a cost of 20,0001., paid out id the 
Railway Company’s com|>cnaationu 

University Colleob Hospital, Upper Gower-street, wasftmnded 1833,itnder the 
presidency of Lord Brougham, in connexion with University College^ which the Hospital 
buttding faervs; it is attendee! by the medical officers and lindente of the Cotk>ge. 

JCSTMINSTJCM HOSPITAL originated from an infirmary *^for relieving tbe sick and 
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iiei*dy,^ And Ut tlm oldest mbscription boflpital in the mctropolw. It was first 
eaUtbltshed in Petty France, next in Cliapel-etreot, then in James -street; and the pre- 
sent nohle Hospital was built in the Bioad Sanctuary, opposite Westminster Abbey, 
upon a piece of ground purchased of the Government for 6(XX)/., originally part of the 
site of the ancient Sanctuary cruciform church, and subsequently of Westminster 
iMarket* The Hospital foundation is six feet depth of concrete; the design, by the 
Inwoods, is Kliznbetliaii, with windows temp. Henry VII.; the central and end oriels, 
and the emliattJed porch, are fine ; the whole frontage is 2(X) feet, and the windows 
iiuniber two hundred and sixty; the roof, nearly half an acre, is an airing-walk for 
the patients* The building is embattled throughout ; the materials are white Sutiblk 
bricks, with stone finishings; and among the enrichments are bosses of the West- 
luinster portcullis arms. 

Tho Moclicai Students of the various Hospitnls have long been noted for their irregularities; and in 
iSSl, Mr. Henry, a l)ow-street ma^strate, descriUd thorn as ** the most disorderly class with wiiom the 
poli<*e and magistratos have to To this unqualified htiguia has however heen opposed llie asserrion, 

that “ almosi every idlodissMlate youug man, who in a tit of drunken folly is guilty fd’sotne ciiine, will, if 
he wears a decent garb, arrtwate to himself a respe. isbility to wliieh he has no* right, by elaiming tlie 
title of a Aiedieal Student.” Mr. Albert Smith, idinself a “ Middlesex man,” was the first to sketch the 
Medical Student's life in London.” — (See Putich, vol. it) 

DldPKNSAHlBS w*ere first establisVied in 1?70,‘ when the Royal Dispensary was 
founded in Shaftesbury House^ Aldersgate-strt^et. There are now upwattls of forty 
Dispensaries in the metropolis. 

” Metlicinc and every other relief under the calamity of bodily diseases, no *ess than the dailv noecK- 
sarios of life, art* natural provisions which God has mailc for our prehcnt iudk'ent state, and whit h He 
has granted in common to the chiUiren of men, whether they i>c rich or |>oor : to the rich by iniicritance 
and acituisiiion; and by their hands, to the disabled pfKir. Nor can Hu re be .any doubt tliat Tubllc i>is* 
iMiusaries are the must effectual means of administering sick relief.” — Jii*hop '■* 

HOTELS. 

^pHKRE is no capital in Europe, always saving Constantinople, which, until recently, 
JL was not l>$lter provided with good average comfortable upper and inhldle-class 
Hotels, than London. A few private houses knocked somehow into one have been 
thought a large and grand hotel, for it is only within the last few years that the 
obvious necessity which exinted for constructing a building specially for Hotel purj)oseshH8 
l»t’en slowly recognised in this country. This new class of Hotels originated with the gre^iit 
Hailway Companies. 

Thus, w’e have the EusTON, adjoining the terminus of the Xorth-Westem Railway; 
but this edifice is pot remarkable tor its architectural einbelHshinent. 

The Gueat-Westkun Hotki., adjoining tbe Groat- Western Kailway Terminus, at 
Paddington, is of more ornate charaoUir; it was designeil in I 802 , P. Hardwick, R.A,, 
archiU'ct, in the style of Louis XIV., or later; the curved- roof forms wt ro then a 
striking novelty ; four cok^al termini, finely moilcllcd,' 8iii>jx)rt the central bj Irony, 
and over them are casts of the Warwick vase ; uini in the pediment above is a group of 
Britannia, surrounded by personations of tlie six parts of the world, and of tlicir arts 
and c^ontmerce. The exterior is of stucco; and the ornaments and jwojoclions are in rich 
and bold style, the figures by Thomas. Tlie nnmlarr of Ind, dressing, and siitiug- 
rooms, about 150; the passages and siuircasbs are fire-proof. The chief oofiee-room, 
and the saloon above it, are magnificent. 

The Gbbat JIorthkrk, adjoining the torminns of the Great Northern Railway, 
King’s <'ros8, has, architecturally, little to claim notice. 

Tub Palace Hotbl, Buckingham -gate, Muinvy, architect, is a staiuhMd model of 
what the highest class of Family Hotel should l>e. Outside it is only a handsome 
range Of buildings; inside it has costly and luxurious suites of rooms. The veniihiKon 
is jierfectly arranged, and, though thero is a constant current of air through all the 
bnilding from basement to roof, the Hotel is always kept at a mild and equal tempera- 
ture by hot-air pipes along each corridor, and leading into every apartment, l/ifls 
communicate with each floor, so as to render every story complete in itself, with its 
sorvlce-rootn and heating apparatus, for serving dinners on the vai ions landings. The 
entire structure Is as perfectly fire-pnxif as the use of stone and brick along all the 
various stairways and corridors cun make it. 
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Tjw WxsTHiIrsnE Pax^cx Bonx^ fiidng 
in Loiidoit* and is a very good example of RrenoU Re^ia^^ 

.reiilixes the expectations even of the iuxniioiisof the eu^ chMes* Ohe;balf of 

the hotel is let to the India Board, else this hallding abne arenld ecmiaiti three 
hundred rooms.. It has thirteen ntting«rooai8» gentletnen’s and ledUy eott^e^roowis 
(the latter an exceeilingly fine apartment)* several committee and dining^room% with 
mie hundred and thirty bedrooms, besides servanta’ apartmenta. 

Thk Loni>ow Brit>os Cuny, archi^t, exactly adjoins tibe terminna on the 

side of the Brighton and South Const Railway. As a building; it is inferior only to 
tile Orosvenor in size and external appearance. It contains, in »\U about two humlred 
and fifty rooms. There is an exceedingly magnlficout coff^rootn, with a smaller 
decorates! in the same style, for the use of ladies only* There are spaeions IwnI and 
dressing-rooms, with suites of apartments for families ; reading, Inlliard, and smoking* 
r(x)ms. Tills is the only Hotel of the new class which hug a Ulliard*room* Like the 
otluT Hotels, the London Bridge is five-proof^ and is Ihrther provided witlj a poax*rfnl 
water supply, and fire-maiTis, with hoses, on each floor. An air«shaft passing up the 
building gives the most perfect ventilation to every floor, of which there are seven. 
The exterior has a heavy cornice, and terminates in a Mansard roof. 

Thr Grosvenor Hotel, V^ictoria Station, Pimlico, J* T. Knowlea, architect, is of vast 
extent — 2S2 feet long, 75 deep, and 150 high to the top of the roof. The exterior is 
elal)orately deconitetl. The spandrels on the first floor are in Portland stone, anti 
represent her Majesty the Queen, the Prince Consort, Humboldt, l.«ord Palmerston, 
L<>r(^ Derby, Lord John Russell, and otbera. At the side fh^des are representations 
of the four <iuarters ofatbe glolic ; and ecdossal festoons of flowers are su8i>ended be- 
tween the ground' door windows. The enriched string, the trusses, and the leafage, 
are of Portland cement, coloured white green," to match the stone ; the carring by 
D.tyman. On the gronnd'fioor are a spaetons hall, enriched with scsgliola columns, 
and reaching to the second-floor corridor ; dining, drawing, and sitting-rooms — the 
principiil cofiee-room, 6ll feet by 30, and IS in height ; a smoking- room, Ac. The first 
and second fitxirs are chiefiy suites of rooms for fiitnilies ; the upper rooms ore bed- 
rooms, the top story for servants only. Oti the first floor is a wide gallery entirely 
round the central hall. The whole buildii^ contains upwards of 300 rooms, iimny 
sitfH>rb suites, including suites for wedding-breakfiists. llie smoAing room, with its 
rvght, haiKlsotne columns, its groined arch roof, and ample windows, looks into the 
Station. The principal staircase is one of the finest features in tiie building t after 
the first floor the .stairs diverge right and left ; 1500 feet of Stone corridors traverse 
the centre of the building on its various floors from end to end. There is one staircase 
for Herv^aiits in the northern end of the building | the correeponding space In tiie 
southern wing being occupied by a lift, the twge of which is 8 feet square. This is 
workecijby a very .simple hydraulic apparatus, Easton and Amos, engineers, and pass4>s 
up a shaft along the various floors of the building from top to bottom ; it is equal to 
raising ten persons at one time. Tliere are bath*rooms in all the landings, with ser- 
\ices of hot and cold water and speaking-tubes to every floor* Tbe.epst of this splendid 
huihling is stated at coniuderahly more tliu'u I00/X)0f. 

Tud^LaNGHAK Hotel, Portland- place, Giles and Mum^, architects; is a sumptiioiis 
pile, and contains forty drawing and private sitting-rooms, and 8<X> bedrooms. Thk 
Agbicvltokal Hotel, Salisbury-sfiuare, OBea, architect. Is of much less archltocttmil 
pretension. ^ Thk Itsns 09 CovBT HoTKi^ Lodrwood and Ifawson, architecti^ has an 
Italian fnAift, with polished granite and tetpentitie shafts, in Bolbont; the original 
design iiidtides a large central covered oemrt^ and a front in UneptnViiiii-fldh&iL. 

Thr Cif abiro Cross Hotbl astju Rallwat BntATtmf Is In the Italian slgrls^ order 
Corinthian, E. M. Bany, architect. The principal entntfiOsa have pdbhed granite 
columnsi, and carving alme, and the dilmney-sto&s have red iciTW>ooUa stiafts. The 
railway offices are In the basement The mites of apartments are superb i thsrs are 

b^rooms ; the building extends nearly as flir ^wn VSIRe r i s lrset as along the 
Btrand. la coart^ysnl is a reproduction the Eleanor CroajV At Charing Cross, 
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Somw c^niton-ttreet. i» by Uie architect offbe Charing Cross 
Hoteih Ikiith ba^ pavilions at the ends of the principal fhmt, with high 

trunimted tdo^ in aino; they have each a Mansard roof to the portion 

between fbeie wfngia^ and chimneys having small coluinns tit their ends ; in each rase 
tliere ere enclosed porches to the wlngs^ and a pent-roof for the whole length between ; 
In each there are b^ootiles with ilower*vns6s on the pedestals, and with the supporting 
cantilevers of the same character of prodle« 

The City Terminus Hotel has provision public meetings and banquets, a noble 
eoSee-rooin, a great hall for public dinners and balls, and a large meeting-room ; and 
it has a restaurant, as well as a chop-room and a luncheon-bar, besides the refreiah- 
ment-har and the dining-room immi^ately attached to the station. Including the 
ground-story, chiefly appropriated to the railway booking-offices, there are four ordinary 
stories In the principal front of the building: above ground, and two stories in tlie 
roof. In the Charing Cross Hotel there are five stories of ordinary windows, including 
a meszanine : whilst each pavilion has an additional story ; and there are two ranges 
of dormers in the cmitro-portion of the front, and three ranges of dormers ana lucarnce 
in the pavilions. The frontage of the Cannon-street building is about 213 ft. in length : 
that of the Cliaring Cross Hotel is 227 ft. — ^the railing in the Strand being ll ft. 
longer. The Cannon-street front comprises eleven bays; the porches project 14 ft. 
The height of the main portioif of the building, cou-prising the four ordinary stories, 
is 70 ft. 8 in., to the top pf the cornice. Above this, to the highest part of 
the main roof is 'about 23 ft,, and to the highest part of the }>avilioii-riK>rs 
82 ft. A tower at the south-east angli^ containing a ventilating-shaft and the 
kitchen-fiue, rises higher; whilst the highest points of all are reached by the ^Uled 
metal-work ftnials of the spire-cappings of the two turrets, ^hich are groujKnl with 
the pavilions in the princii>al front. Much of the spacti in the building being 
devoted to rooms for dinners and meetings, there are few bedrooms in proportion to 
the sisBC of the structure, or as compared with the provision in the Charing Crass 
Hotel. There appear to 1^ eighty-four bed and dressing-rooms. Amongst the lead- 
ing features of the Cannon-street exterior are the spire-capped turrets and the con- 
tinuous balconies. The pilasters on the piers between the windows of the first- fioor, 
are enriched somewhat in the manner of the Renaissance. The janlestals of the (frown- 
ing balustrade have rusticated obelisk-formed terminals, of Elizabethan clnin^cter, 
ih terra cotta ; each one lisving a small gilt ball at the top. The dormer windows have 
two arch-headed lights, with pilasters and trusses, carrying a pediiueiit whose tymptuium 
is enriched. In > the upper part of the pavilion -roofs there are lucarne -lights. The 
roofs are ornamented at the angles^ and at the edges loniul the flat top of each pavilion, 
by very bold ornament in stamp^ zinc, executed, like that of the other Ilotel, by 
French workmen. Bach turret torminat*^ in a belvidere.-story, open, aliove the cor- 
nice ; and with a domical covering, ending in a spire, he front of the Hotel looking 
into the station has three lofty and bold arches, having coffers in the soffits enriched 
with rosettes. The Hotel building, is stated to have cost about 100,000/. 

HOUNjySDITCR 

T^XTBNDS from opporito St. Botolpb's Church, Bishopi^te-street, to St. BotolpbX 
Aldgate. Beaummit and Fletcher call it Do^ditch. ^ 

** From Aldmtsnortb-wsit to BIshopsgaCo lieth the ditch of the City called Houndsditch, for that 
In old time, wbaa the same lax maefa ffitb (conveyed from the City), especially dead dogs, were 
there oreast.’'-^38kMv. 

into this filthy diteh, by command of King Cmmte, was thrown Cdie, the Saxon, the murderer of his 
master. Edmund ironside, alter having been drawn by his heels from Baynard*s Castle, And tormented 
to deatii hy tomingiorchei. The ditch was subsequently enclosed with a mud wall, ngaiust which was 
a** fair with eottagee for poor bed-rid people, and where devout people walked (espet'iall v on JPrl- 
da>s) to roUeve the bed-rkIdeiVL who lay on the ground- floor, at the window, with a clean linen cloth, aud 
a ll^r of beads, to show to ebaritable passengeis that '* there lay a bed-rid body, unable but to pray only.'* 

Houndsditoh was first paved 1603. Late in the reign of Ucury VllL a foundry 
for casting brass ordnance was established here, which drove the poor bed-rid 
people out of their cottages; and upon iltdr sito were built houses and shops for 
** brokersp Joyners^ braaie^ and such as deal in old clothes, linen, and upholstery/' 
(iSi/rpjps.) ifrauem abonnd here to the present day. Here lived Tench, the joiner, to 
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whom it mwi awcra oti tiio trift! of Hugh Petoni» 1660^ tW hill oa 

the scailhid to prepere the block fbr belumdiiiff of Ohatlei Lrjtnd hi Itmamiry* 
Imie tived Ralph Jonee» the ragmwn* who asristed the eoiiiittihn hei^maa^ in 

the execution. Anthouj "^Munday speaks indignantly of the tmoensdotiable brdting 
u^urens a base kind of vermin^ who bad crept into Houndaditeb ; which* with liong- 
lane, were the Rag Fairs of two centories sineei and Houndsdltch is to Uiis day the 
centre of the Jews^ quarter* 

Houndsditch was also the general name of the diflbreut parts of the CSty ditch. In a 
chare ulary of St. Giles’s Hospital, beginning of fifteenth century, HaumieM^h and 
Jloumiesdivh are part of the ditch in the parish of St. Sepulchre. HowcU’s Intudino* 
}*oiU shows, by the same name, parte of the fosse between Ludgate and Newgate; 
and by Harbicuu. 

MOUSES OF OLD LONDON. 

A XTERfOR to the reign of Stephen, Houses in London were bnilt much as they 
Xt Imd been in the earlier Saxon times, almost wholly of wood, roofed with straw and 
rt?eiis : thus a carpenter is described as ** making lionsea and bowls.’’ Hence the 
frequent tires ; and es|>einally the great eonfiagration of 1097, which spretnl frt)m 
L>»ndon Bridge to the church of 8t. Cleineiit Danes, imthe Strand. By an assize ( I at 
\ear of Kichurd 1.) all bouses in I^iidon were hereafter to be built of stone, w ttli 
party-walls of the luinie ; but this mandate was rarely complied with ; and it was 
until the reign of Edward IV., wiieu brick was made from the clay of Moorfleldsi, th:it 
it oceasioniiUy t«>ok the place of the timber which had hitherto been oseil for houses ; 
rveda were then replaee(|^ by tiles and slates* In two centuries, to gain ground, many 
stone houses w'cre taken down, and others of timlier built in their place; and it is dis* 
tinctly stated that London, to the |)criod of the Great Fire 1666, was cluefiy built of 
c:»estnut, filled up with plaster. Alter the Great Fire, the honsea were rebuilt with 
brick ; but between 1618 and 1636 several fine brick bouses were erected in Alders- 
gate-street. Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and Covent Garden. Still, the 
general form of roof w'ua the high-pitched gable, whole rows of which have disajqieared 
in our tiintf, with several specimens of florid plaster and carved wood fronts. Very few 
specinien.s however, remain.* 

AUer.9j^a/e-sfreet lias several house-fronts with remains of sixteenth and soventecnlh 
century carving and other ornaments. (See also p. 44&,) 

Aldijate Ui*jh street^ No. 76, with cen^il bay-windows, enriched brackets, and a 
projecting penthouse-shop, has panels decorated with the Prince of Wales’ feathers, the 
lieur-de lis of France, the Thistle of Scotland, portcullis of Westminster, Ac. 

AshhumJiam Little Dcan’s-yard, and Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, w'ss origi- 

nally built by Inigo Jones, oil chapter land, for the Asbburnham family; it was purchaseil 
by the ^rown of John Earl of A»ld>urnham, in 1730. Here the Cotton Library of 
MSS. was deposited. On October 23, 1731, a fire broke out here, when of the 9'18 
volumes, lit were lost or spoiled, and 98 much damaged. All tlmt remains in the 
western pirtion of the houjie, are an exquisitely proportioned drawing-room; the 
diuing-pxini, once a state bed-room, with fn graceful alcove; and a ataircase, one of the 
bnest ot' Inigo Jones’s interior works. 8lr John Soane had careful drawiDgs made of 
the hDule. In the cellars, it is said, were some remains of the conventual buildings ; 
and a capital of the time of King Edward the Confbwr, whUdi was built into the 
unxlem wall. 

Bagnio Gie, in Bath-street, Newgate-street, was bnilt by Turkey inerdianta, and 
first open^ in 1679 (Aubrey)^ for sweating, rubbing, shaving, bot-batbing, and cup- 
ping, after the Turkish nuxlcL The cupola-roof and walls neatly set with J^tch tiles, 
described by Hatton in 1708, exist to day i it is now a cold bath, 

* Ths remains of Boman I^otidon consist ohiefiy of portions of tbs Cttf wsUL jfoundsUoot of ballA* 
bias ; ttfsse}ar«vj laivemeuta, often of to mtx'h beauty as to denots s sorrsatHMiding stylo in ibe attper* 
atrueture ; baths. Mwer>t. bronzes, and various orimtnents utmirablo so Worbs of art. A Rofusa batb 

i.-ompiete still ezisU In Ktrand-Ianoi and a Uooian bypoesitst Is pnwervod bOfi«i.iih Uw Coal fix- 
ehatitre p, .TJOi. The remains of the emperBtrmotmree of Kamsa Loatioa wbidl hSVO J«t bssa als« 
oovertd, are, hunttver, uoiiuportaiit 
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Sho<»*)ftQd» JKmth of St. Andrew's Chtirch» Is doscifbed as tlie palace 
of the^ Bidktps of in a roll of 4S Edward 111. Bein^ deserted as att eptseopal 

redideiici^ some mean dwellings were bailt iipcm the grounds; yet a garden with lime* 
trees» and a roditeiry, long renndned. The last the mansion* octangular and t\^o« 
st^^Hed* was repioved In 1SS58 ; Iwt is kept in memory by Bangor House;" and by* 
Bangor*couft* opposite which are some remains of Oldborne Hall/’ in Stow's 
** letten oat in divers tenements.*' 

Baurn^^ or Baimer (fhmi two Spanish merchants so named)* stood west of the 
Kuigsland^road* Hoxtou* and was taken down in 1852. It was built by the Balmeses* 
alxnit 1440 ; Sir George Whitmore resided here occasionally when lord mayor, 1631 ; 
and on this spot Sir W. Acton* lord mayor* with the aldermen, Ac., waited the arrival 
of Charles I. on his return from Scotlunil, Nov. 25, 1641 ; when the royal coaches w'ero 
conducted, by a road formed for the occasion, through Balmcs’s grounds to Hoxton* 
and thence to Moorgate, into the City* the road between Kingsland and Shoreditch 
being then impassabie by the depth and foulness of it." Baumcfs-march p^as long a 
favourite archery and artilleiy exercise but the ground attached to the house is now 
the site of Do Beauvoir Town* named from the De Beauvoir family, its ow^ners since 
161>f>. A print of 1580 show's Baumes, with its gate-house, farmery, sj>a(;ious gardens 
and grounds, avenues of fVuit-trees and stately elms; and the Italianized brick mansion 
with its twO'Storled roof, moatdd and approa^died by a drawbridge ; the hou*^e and me at 
were supplied fi^m the ancient well in Canoiibury Field. The interior of Balmes was 
ricli in carved ceilings, panelling and stairc^ase, armorial glass and tajx^stry. 

Brook*s Menagerie (subsequently Herring's), an old wooden bouse at the w'esteni 
corner of Ur ook -street, New-road, was standing when Tottenhall FaV was in its^lory; 
and almost the only house between St. Giles's Pound and Prigirose-hiU was Tottenhall* 
a bouse of entertainment in 1645, on the site of which is the " Adam and Eve tavern." 

Bu/k Shape have only disappeared in our time. In 1846 was taken down an old 
house south-west of Temple Bar, which is engraved in Archer's Vestiges, part i. A 
view in 1795, in the Crowle Pennant, presents one tall gable to the street; but the 
pitch of the roof Imd been diminished by adding two imperfect side gables. The heavy 
peiits originally traversed over each of the throe courses of windows ; it ivas a mere 
timber frame filled up with lath and plaster, the beams being of deiil with short oak 
joints; it presented a capital example of the old London bulk -shop (sixteenth centurv), 
*w'ith a heavy canopy projecting over the pathway, and turned up at the rim to carry 
off the rain endwise. This shop had long been held by a suecession of fishmongers, 
among whom was the noted Crockfowl, w'ho quitted it for "play" in St. James's (sre 
CLTTB-rrorsES, pp, 246* 247). Crockford would not permit this house-front to be altered 
in his lifetime. 

Burners {Bishop) House, St. John's-square* Clerkenw^^ll* is now lot in tenements* 
and has an arched thoroughfare to a court of houaesihuilt on the site of the garden. 
In this house Burnet died 1715, and was bnri^^^l in St. James's Church, jvhen t]u^ 
rabble threw dirt and stones at his funeral procession. The Bishop's bouse and ton»h 
are engraved firom original drawings in the Mirror, 1837, No. 836. 

Campden House, Kensington* originally nppn>R<*hod from the town by an avenue of 
elms, was built about 1612 by Sir Baptist Hicks, afterwards Viscount Campden, \vba 
purchased the property of Sir Walter Cope; or, traditionally, won it of him S.‘at some 
sort of game." Tlie house was of red brick, with stone finishings, and hafi* a centre 
pon*.h, bay*window once fitted with armorial glass, and tlanking turrets with cu))olas. 
Th'' ^reat dining-room* in which Charles II. supped with Lord Cainpden, had a rich 
armorial ceiling in stucco^ floridly carved wainscot* and a tabi^rnacde mavrlel piece, with 
Corinthian columns and caiyati^d figures, finely sculptured. The State apartments on 
the fiVst floor included Queen Anne’s bedcliamber ; and the Globe room, originally a 
chapel* and onnmunicating with the garden terrace : the other rooms had richly stuc- 
coed ceilings and marble mantelpieces. During the ProtectoraU** the Sequestration 

* Ths Bobtn Hood pubUc-hemse (now reffoated) oririnally lot^kcd ovt^r Finshury-fWhls, and was 
much frequented by tbe metropolitan arohore ; the sign, Robin Hood and Littlo John, in Lincoln-grcon, 
formerly awuna hrom a tree before the door. A few dealers in arcncry imphMnent<*. and preservers of 
animats, have lingered In the Cltj*road to our day— the last relks of the chivalry t)f llogsden, Fiusbmy* 
and Moorfielda, 
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aumosiTws of loxdof. 


Couimlttee sat Queen Anneal when Princess of Denmark^ resided five ^jfenrs at 

Cantpdeo House, with her son ttie 0ake of Qloaoestery who kept a reK^msstt of boj* 
soldiers here, and bad a puppet^theatre ballt* Lord LechmerSf ^ lawyer and staunch 
Whig, lived here when he had his quarrel with Sir John Quiseb ridiculed in Swift's 
^ballad of ^ Duke upon Duke 

** Back In the dark, bjr Brompton Park, 

H« turn'd up thro* the <lore. 

And slunk to Canipden-hottse so high, 

Alt in hie ci»aeh and four. 

The Duke in wrath called Ibr hie steedii^ 

And fleroeW drove them on ; 

Lord ! Lord f how rattled then thr etoiie% 

O kingly Kenelngtoor 

Swift had lodged at Kensington, and well knew the locality. The gardens, in which 
the wiki olive and the c»iper*tree once douriahed^ bad b^n much reduced; but the 
house retained its original front. In the spring of 1860, by a conilagration of remarkable 
riipidity, Cninpden Hou>e was reduced to blackened and windowleaa walls : it bae been 
rebuilt in the same style. Tlie historic interest of the place had ceased some sixty years 
before. Among the relics are two dogs (su|)porteni of the Campden arms), which for- 
merly surmounted the gateway piers, and are cleveidy sculptured. Westward is IMile 
Campden Houac^ built during the Princess Anne's residence at Campden House : it has 
an outer urcmdeil gallery ; and was once occupied by tlie Eight Hon. William Pitt. 

Canonhttry Plai*e^ Islington, was originally the oountry-honae of the Priors of St. 
Bartholomew. {See Cakomiury Towbb, p. ^8.) 

**Caiionl>urY House intemsiij is one of the rlcliest fpecimens of the architecture of James I. in the 
ncie'hr^nrhiKHi of London. The hoo/te, or rather the remains, form at the present time several largo 
cIwt'Ilin^^iouAefl ; iiidudlng aV<^rtion of the old great ehambor, with a rkrh ceiltog. date isea. a quaintly 
carved oak drcplaec, with ^tat^tett^^s of Mars and Venus' drai^d, and a doorway with bast of an old 
English gentleman and dainty the Roman mouldings and eurielkod frlese very Ane; sevend other rooms 
are sumptuously oanred, and the parlour retains iU original dsooratlon.**— ^<7V. jKkAordeoa, 

Carliete i/burc, Carlisle street, Soho-square, formerly the mansion of the Dow’agcr 
Lady Carlisle, was built temp. James JI. t it has a marble-doored hall and grand dect»- 
mted staircase ; the rcx>ms are large and lofty, and have enriched ceilings. Hie 
tnau.'iion originally stood in the iiiidat of a garden, a portion of which remains in tho 
rear; the “ cherry -garden is built upon. 'The lower walls of Carlisle House are of 
old English Itond, of brilliant red brick ; the leadwork of the cistern is dated 1669, the 
year of the creation of the Karldotn of Carlisle. The mansion was long tenanted by 
Angelo, the fencing-master ; also by W. Gibbs Rogers, the carver t and in the ball- 
room the College of the Freemasons of the Church held their monthly meetings. 

Cttxirtn*^ ihtuee” Westminster, and other old houses in the Almonry, are deacrilied 
at p. 6. Tlie identitication of the old Printer’s bonse is very donbtfhl. 

Croeh^ Jluil, Ulshopagate-st^^jeet, the finest specimen of olden domestic orchticctuic 
in tlie metropolis, is deserilMHl at 297. 

Dmrp^lane has the Cock and Magpie, a low pnbitc-boiise of the sevanteenth century, 
with a j^anellcHl house next door, and a range of tenements in l>rury-^urt of the 
same date. These w'cfre then the only houses in the eastern part if Drury-lane. 
except the mansion of the Drury s. Hither the youths and maidens who on May -day 
danccfl round the May-pole in the Strand, were accustomed tO resort for cakes and 
ale : has named it the scene of ''the high heroic gasnes devised by dolness to 

gladden her sons.** The old public-house is now ollierwim oecopled. 

** JDpoit^s llouee^* I>yott-street, now George-street* Bt* Oifoi^ was the mansion of 
Richard Dyott, Ksq., a vestryman of St. Gilstfs parish Ump. dmrles II-» and was in- 
habited till our time by his descendant, PhUip Dyott, Ksq« 

MHzahethM Kmutee. Kmot\% the earliest examples of the Btiaabetban period was a 
Louse in Grub-street, engraved in Sinitii’s Aniiqmiufe^ in wlikh the mouldings, quatrs* 
f.-iU and other Gothic ornaments, were combined with ike Italiaoiaed panels and 
fciockets of a later date. Malcolm in his bs» etigraved two Bliaabet^^ 

houses In Ooswell-road, built abooi 1550, and standing in 1807; with bay-wlndow% 
ovenr hanging upper story, and gable: next door, for oontrast, is a boose biiDt About 
180(J^ tliree fkton of the former beiiqi; scarcely equal to two of the latter* 
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" The rooA (ceilinn) of yoot howiee w no low. that I presunte your ancefstonr were very mannerly, 
and etood hare to thetr wivet^ for 1 cannot diacem now they could wear their liiah-crowued hate/'^ «9ir 
WUtwm iXreeifOae, 

Fowi^M Son% 0 ^ laliiigton» ^nU Cross*atrcet : a eeUing bears the date 1595 : at the 
extremity of the gafdem is a lodge, probably built as a summer-house by Sir Thomas 
Fowler the younger, whose arms and the date 1655 are in the wall. Sir Thomas 
Fowler the elder, who died 1624, was a juryman on Sir Walter Raleigh^s triaL 

FhUdoo^b SenUp Holbom, has a bouse temp, Janies I. (See p. 363.) 

Grap^e^Xim^lane, east side, north end, has three Elizabethan houses, originally one, 
and probably a hostelry on the road to Theobalds : its three stories project over each 
other upward, the top one being of weather-board plastered inside, and the roif 
having four pointed gables : at the ends the first and second stories are carved 
brackets, one dated 1556* 

Orub-efreet, In Sweedon^s passage, Grub-.itreet, was an ancient timber- built house, 
traditionally the residence of Sir Richard Whittington, temp, Henry I V. ; and of Sir 
Thomas Greshum, temp, Elizabeth. The massive timbers were oak and chcetnut, the 
gronnd-fioor chimneys being of stone : it had a boldly prr^ecting staircase, which, witii 
the house, was taken down in 1805, and three small houses were built upon its site, 
one inscribed Gresham House, mice the residence of Sir Richard Wliittington, Lonl 
Mayor 1406, rebuilt 1805." Smith's Ancient Topography,) 

Holhom, In the volume of MS. drawings by John 'fhorpe, preserved in Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, is a sketch of a wooden house desenbed as standing in Thorpe’s time 
at the " water end of Holbom.” 

Prom the garden ycra sacend by five steps the enclosed terrace In fVont of the bnildiuj;; thi'* has, 
as Tliorpe expresses it, a 'terrace overhead :* a small porch leads into the great hall. The kit»'')en is 
on the right ; the larder is the small square room leading out of it. The Kiiiall room in fnmt on the 
same side as the kitchen, ia the hutteiy, with cellar under, the small steps eondtirting down to it. 
Above the hall is ' the great chamber,* the Btairease leading to which opens into a gallery communieat- 
ing to the rooms of the rest of the building. The square comiiartments at the back of the bouse, 
represented in plan as staircase and larder, are carried up above the roof as turrets; a small prospect 
tower is placed In firont of the building/*— C. tT, MickartUon, F,S,A, 

Jfolland ffouee, Kentnngton, ia described at pp. 431-433. 

Hoxton, A few years rince there stood in Hoxton Old Town the reputed ** oldest 
house in the metropolis,’’ in taking down which was found a brick dated above 150 years 
back ; but most of the bricks were of a much earlier period, being deep-red and highly 
glazed : the door was beautifVilIy carved with the oak and vine, Ac. The Parlianicn- 
tary Survey, No. 78, as report^ in Sir H. EUU's History of Shoreditch, of winch 
Hoxton is one of the divisions, states that about this spot, during the Interregnum, i\ 
house was in the possession of Charles Stuart, some time King of England, in 1(553^ 
which was valued at 4d, per annum. 

Kennington Mamor^Aomse, a portion of the royal lodging built of brick upon part < f 
the site of the old palace near Kennington-cross, cxiste to this day. Its last royal 
tenant was Charles I., when Prince of Wales, Kennington having been an occasional 
residence of the Kings of England prior to the Conquest. The manor was aimexed to 
the Dudiy of Cornwall, temp^ Edward III., and w-as tenanted by. the Black lh*ince. 
John of Gaunt took refuge here in 1377 from the exasperated Londoners. Henry YIl. 
and Katherine of Amgon resided here; and James I. settled the manor on Henry 
Prince of Walei» his eldest son ; and upon hU decease, 1612, on IMnce Charl^, after- 
wards Charles L The stables of the earlier palace, built of flint and stone, ar/i known 
as the Long remained till 1795 ; and fragments of fiiut, dialk, and rubble-stone 

walls f the ancient palaces are traceable in houses in Park-place. 

Kensington Mouse^ nearly opposite the palace-gates, was the residence o^ the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, the French mistress of Charles 11. Here Elphinstone, the friend of 
Jortin, Franklin, and Johnson, kept a school from 1776 till 1788 : he is unsparingly 
ridiculed in Smollett’s Modsrick Random, The mansion was next a Roman Catholic 
hoarding-house, whm Mrs* Inchbald, the player and novelist, died in 1821. Colby 
Housot fiioing the Palace-road gates, was built about 17^, for Sir Thomas Colby : it 
lias a ^nted grand staiitsise with Herculaneum ceiling, and a small chapel. Kensing* 
ion NaUonal Schools^ a stately pile of brickworit, west of the church, w ere built by Sir 
John Vanbrugh, who is singularly fortunate in this design, his lines presenting a re- 
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•tmincd deforce uT civil architectare, in the middle claw of ofinghts^ {John CarUr)^ 
Here are ooetumeft titrures of a charity boy and gif] of the laat century. 

Bale ffottse, Earl’s-court, traditionally the residence erf Oliver Cromwell, long ro^* 
mained dilapidated and desolate; but retained a few aeventeenth^century decoratioiis. 
' Near the West London Cemetery is Coi^heme Boute, temp^ Charlea I.> the property of 
Sir William Lister; next of Oeii. Ijambert, the first President of Cromweirs Council | 
and ill 1820, of the widow of Mwjor-Gen. Sir W. Ponsonby, who fell at Waterloo. 

Lindsetf Bof$se.^ CMsea^ west of the old churchy a-as built by Bertie^ Karl of Lindsey* 
tiix>n the site of the mansion of Sir 'rheodore Mayeme* physldan to James L niul 
Charles I. In 1751 Lindsey House was pnrehusod by the United Brethren, or Moravlani^ 
whose Bishop, Count Zinzendorf, died here in 1760: in the rear of the house is a 
biirial-groand for the Brethren, with a small chapel ; but thdr only place of worship 
in Loudon is the chapel in Fetter*lane (mr p. 2%). Lhidsey House is now five 
residences : the central one was tenanted by Sir I. K. Brunei and Son, and Bramah, 
tile engiiieers ; and next inhabited by John Mar^, the epic painter, who in a summer- 
house in the garden executed a fine fresco. 

LimUey Bouse, on the centre of the west side of Lincoln*s-inn-fields, was built by 
Inigo Jones for the above Bertie, Earl of Lindsey, and was for some time the residence 
of the proud Duke of Somerset : it has a handsome stone ia^de, and had formerly 
vases nptm the balustrade. At the south- west «angle of Liiicoln*8-inn- fields is 

Porismmith Bouse, built in Inigo Jones’s rich style for the Karl of Portsmouth, but 
now let in chandlers. It givi*s name to Portsmouth si rcet, where is the Black Jack 
jiuhlic house, freipientcd by Joe AJiller, ancl long known us tlie Jump,'' from Jack 
8iie{>|xtrtl*s leaping from one of its first-Hoor windows, t-o escape bis pursuers. 

Liitie Moarfields, X(\j^23, w'as formerly the King’s Arms public-house, with a plaster 
front richly wrought with tiowers, and a pair of large scrolls surmounted with the 
Ionic volute. In I..ondon Wall was a house-front, tmnp^ Charles L, enriched with 
groups of foliage and figures, and engraved in Lester’s Illusiraiions^ 1818. 

LonffJane, Smi(hjield, has a few houses remaining of Elizabethan date ; and Cloth 
JFiiir han relics of this and a later period. 

Murylebone J/awor-Aowjrc, attached to the Royal Park, was built Homy VI IL, 
and was a palace of Mary and Elizalieth. Here, about 17U3, was established a sclasd 
of great repute ; the interior had a lieautiful saloon and gallery, in which private con- 
c»"its w'ere given. The house, which stood at the U>p of High-street, nearly opt><)sito 
tlie old church, w'a.s taken down in 17lH. Sooth of the Manor-house site was Oxford 
Jltruse, built esp«x;ially lor the Library and MSS. (Harleiau) of the Karl of Oxford, now 
in the British Museum. 

Milborn^s Ahnshouses, Cmtcbed Frla^^ were built of brick and timber, in 1535, by 
Sir Juhn Mil bom, lord may^r in 1521, for thirteen aged poor men and their wives, of 
the I>ni|}ers* Company. Ovei^the Tudor gateway was aciilptured In stone Um Assump- 
tion, the Virgin snp{>orted by six angels. 'Fhe Almshouses were taken do%vn in 1862. 

Xeprvasi/e House, at tlie m)rth-W4^t angle of LtnoolnVdnn-fields, has tieneath its 
south w'ittg an art^ade over the southern tuotwny of Great Queen-street. It was 
originaHy Puwis Hous 4 % built for the Mttrf|uis of Powis, about 1686, by Captain W>1- 
Iram VVinde, a .scholiir of Wcblx;, a pupil of Inigo Jones. It wss bought by Holies, 
I>tikc o( Newcastle, and iulierited by his nephew, who led the Pelhain administratioit 
under <Ly>rge II. 

** Old City of London Workhouse,** Pishopsgate- street Wlthoot^ the first workh^msc 
built in IjouiIoh, dates from 1680 : in the court- room is a portrait of 8ir HolnTt Clay- 
ton, the first, governor. The house was originally partitioned Into the steward’s side, 
ft»r jKK>r chsldreti ; and the keeper's side, for rogues ami vagabonds.** 

Post-offloe, I^ombard'Street, formerly the General Post-office^ was originally built by 
^ the great bancpier/' Sir UoWt Viner, on the site of a noted tavern destroyed in ttie 
Great Fire. Here Sir Kol>ert kept his mayoralty in 1675. Ktiype desoiibes it as a 
very Urge and enrious dwelling, with a handsome paired court, and behind it ** a yard 
tor )«»tHbluig and c<«iches.'* 

Queen^street, Lineoln*sdnn fields, has on the south jude some early brick houses, 
built h^ liiigo Jonstt and his pupil IVebbe; those on the south betttg charged with tim 
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fleur-de-lic^ in compHinent to Qu<*en Henrietta^Mana, daughter of Henry IV. of Fratice* 
after whom the street was named : It was said to have been designed for a square, and 
built at the charge of the Jesoils on the site of the common path which anciently 
cepanited Aldewyeh Close from the northern division of Aldewych, extending to 
Ilolbom, The street was originally entered from the west by ** the Devirs tlap/* a 
narrow passage ; altered 1765. 

” In the last century Queen-street was the resiaence of many people of rank. Amonf? others was 
Conway House, the residence of the noble family of that name ; Paulet House, belon^n? to flie Marquis 
of Winchester; and the house in which Lord Hcrlxjrt of Chorbury finished his roman tic csreer. I he 
trouts of certain houses, possibly of those of others of the nobility, are distinKuished by brick xulasters 
and rich capitals." — PsaMorif. 

Howcl writes to Lord Herbert, 13th July, 1646 r “God send you joy of your new habitation, for I 
understand your Lordship is removed from the King*$^s,ttcet to the Queeu*t** — l^umifiar LeUef*. 

Here lived Sir Thomaa Fairfax, the Parliamentary general, when he took possession of 
Holland House, Kensington. Also, Sir Gcxlfrey Kneller; Htidson, Sir «Josl)ua Key* 
nolds^s master ; and Sir Kobert Strange, the engraver. Lord Herbert’s house is near 
the east corner of Great Wild-strcot. Another of Howcl’s Familiar Letters is addressed 
•‘To the R. H. the Earl Rivers, at his honse in Queen-street.** ^ 

'• May 26th, 1671. The Earl of firistoVs House, In Queen-streot, Lineoln's-inn-fields, was taken for 
the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, and furnished with rich han^rin^rs of the Kinj^'s. It con- 
■isted of seven rooms ou a floor, with a Ion;? gallery, ^rdens, Ac." — Evelrn’R Zhary. 

Schomherg House^ Pall Mall, ^Tos. 81 and 82, south side, was built about 1650, wlien 
Pall Mall was planted with 140 elm-trees, “ standing in a very regular and dc<‘eiit 
manner on l>oth sides of the w'alk and the above liouse is described as “ a fair mansion 
eiicU>sed with a gartlen.’* In 1660, at the Restoration, it was occupied by several Court 
f.ivouritcs; and subsequently by Edw'ard Griffin, Treasurer of tlie ChanilKu*, md 
an<‘estor of the piesent Lord Hraybrooke. In 1670 8c,hombt;-g House* and the ad- 
joining mansions bad gardens w'hioh extended to St. James’s Ihirk, and had earthen 
mounds or terraces, from which was a view' over the green w'alks to the Palac'c. 

Next door, on the site of the nrcseiit No. 79 (tenanted by the 8oi'iety for the Propa^ration of tho 
Go«i>cl in Koreian l artn), lived Nell Gwvn. after her removal from a house at the cant end of the north 
side «)f Pall Mall. Evelyn re(‘ord8 a walk mode March 2, 1671, in wliich he attended Charles Jl. throu^rh 
St. James's Park, where he iKith saw and heard “a familiar discourse between the Kin^ and Mrs. 
Nellie, as they eal]e<i an fmpudc*nt eometllan, slie iookin|(out of her irarden on a terrace at the top of the 
Willi, and the King standinir on the vreen walk under it." Part of the teiraee or mound on whi.*h 
Nelly stoixl may s' ill be seen under the park wall of Marlborirngh House; and amonur Mr. Robert Cole's 
NcirGwyn papers, now dispersed (bills sent to Nelly for payment), there is a charge for this very 
mound. (Cuitniugham's Story qf If ell Gwyn, p. 119.) This scene has been admiral)ly painted by 
E. M. Ward, R A, 

Here lived the Duke of Schomberg, who was killed at the Battle of the Boyne, 1690, 
and after whom the house is named. It was beautified for Frederick, third and last 
Duke of Schomberg, for whom Peter Berchett painted the grand staircase wit li land- 
sc*a))es in lunettes. In 1699, the house had nigli been deraolirhcil by a mob of disbanded 
sr)ldivrs ; and in the Gonlon riots of 1780, attempts wer j made to sack and bum it. 
William, Duke of Cumberland, the liero of Cullodcn, took the house in 1760*. John 
Astley, tho painter and “the Beau,** who lived here many years, partitioned the man- 
sion into three, and placed the bas-relief of Painting above the middle diK)rwHy. Astley 
also built on the roof a large painting- room, his “ country -housi*,” looking over the I*ark, 
to w'htcli and some other apartments be had u private staircase. After Astley*8 death, 
Cosway the portrait-painter tenanted the centre. Gainsborough occupied the w'est 
wing from 1777 to 1788, wdien he died in a se<'ond-floor room : he sent for Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and was reconciled to him ; end then exclaiming, “ We are all going to 
heaven, md Vandyke is of the company,** he immediately expired. Part of the house 
was subsequently occupied by Boliert Bowyer for his ** Historic Gallery ,** and by 
Dr. Graham, the empiric, for his “ Celestial Bed** and other iroi> 08 tures, advertised by 
two gigantic porters stationed at the entrance, in gold-laced cocked hats and liveries. 
The house was a good specimen of the red -brick seventeenth -century mansion. It w'ns 
partly occupied by Payne and Foss, with their valuable stock of old lxx>ks, until 1850. 
I'he eastern wing of the old mansion has been taken down, and rebuilt in Italian style, 
but incongruously, for the War Department. 

Shaftesburg Boueet originally Tlianet House, bn the east side of Aldersgate-street^ 
was built by Inigo Jones for the *rufrom^ Earls of Tlianet; whence it passed into the 
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fuuiity of AuUiony Asbloy Cooper, E»wl of Sbufteebury* In 3W0fif it wtunfcd to the 
Tlmnet iatmly ; in 1720, became m inn in 1734, n tnvem i l7(k>, m I*yi«g4n-Hoe- 
pital:and in 1849, a Oispoxtsary. Tbo facade Is of ind brick, demnied w 
pilasters, but painted steme colour. Nearly opposite was L&ndon i^oese, ortginally 
Peter House, of bundsome brick: it was town-mansion of the Bisliop of London 
aft cr the Great Fire of 1666. 

Southwark retninvd in tiigb-sireet some of Its olden bonso^ftontt, almost to the re* 
building of l/ontion Bridge. In 1830 were removed two booses with enriobod pilaster 
decorution and armorial ensigns of the siateentb eentof^ ; and the writer witnessed 
iib(>ut 1809, the demolition of a long range of wood and plaster and gable-lh>nted 
hotvses on the west side of High-stre€»t. 

** The SpanLsh Ambaenadof^a Mouse^* eastward of Hoondsditeb, In Orarebbine, Was 
hiketi down in 1814. This was one of the •* gardcn^Hotis^" which Stow describes as 
built amidst *^fair beilgcrotvs of elm-trees, with bridges and easie stiles to pass over 
into the^pleasant belds.’’ More than a century later Strype adds i ** There was a bouse 
on the nest side, a good way in the lane, wblcli, when 1 was a boy, was commonly 
ralLnl The Spanish Ambassador's ifb«cs^ who, in King James*# rdlgn, dwelt here; and 
bv, 1 think, was the famous Count Gondomar.” The bouse was built temp. James I., 
in a courtyard, with a hue gateway', upon a flight of steps, approached by S<^ven*Step 
Aliev •/' it had three stories, with pilasters between tltb windows, the lower rooms were 
4>:ik<pauelltHi, and had richly-carved dreplaoes and stucco ceilings; and on the ilrsi door 
was a large charaWr, with an elalK}rat^ly4raccried ceiling in Italian taste, ehargc«l w ith 
Latin mottoes, and the arms of the founder, Itobert Shaw, and those of the V^intners' 
L%>}pnany, of which he was master : here, too, was a superb fireplace, of coloured 
ui.trhlcs and carved « Archer's Vestiges, part V.). 

Staple Jim, JJotbftrn, has three overhaxtging stories, the upper one with four pointed 
gables ; tlu? gr»:>und-door has modem shop*frotit«, but the central arched entrance to 
th^ Inn has the original term pilasters of the Jacobean style. 

Star Chamber and Kxcheijuer-buildings, the, stood on the eastern side of New 
Palace- vard ; aud adjoining northward was an arclied gateway (Homy 111.), communi* 
eating by stairs with the Thames. These buildings, bay^windowed and gablcfl, were 
til ken down Ix^twecn 1807 anil 1836; the lost remaining were the offices for irlalw of 
the Pix, and printing Exchequer bills. In an apartment here the Court of Star 
Chamber sat from temp, Elizabeth until its abolition, 1641 : over the doorway was tlie 
date 1602, E. U. and an open rose on a sftar. It had a ridily -carved Tudor-Gothic 
orjk ceiling, with moulded compartments, roses, pomegnmaies, {K>itculli.sea, and fleurs- 
de-lis ; and it had l)cen guilt and coloured, though it Imd not a trace of gilt stars. The 
mantelpiece was decorated with fluted oulumns, and the chimney -opening wag a Tudor 
snh. Dni wings itf the w^^olo were made in 1836, Behind the Elizabelhan panelling 
were found three Tudor-arched doorways, and under the staircase a Gothic wood-holu 
entrance, its spandrels omainented with roses; proving this to liave been the original 
Camera Slellata, newly fitted temp, Elizabeth. The panelling of the Chamber has Iwen 
removal to a room at Leasowe Castle, Shropshire, the seat of the Hon. Sir Edward 
Cost; here, too, is ** the Dosel, a screen of ornamental. woodwork 4 at the back of the 
chair of state.” — Sir Bernartl Barkers rUUaiian of SetUsandArmSfWl^lh p. 126, 1853, 
St, Mary Axe. — A four-storied Tudor tousf^ opposite the chttrdi of 8t Andrew’s 
ITmlcrShafl, was taken down in 1861; it had three ovortiang^hlg floors, tt>e front was 
entirely of wood and plaster, not unpicturesqne; and it bad same flndy panelled oak 
apartments. Nearly opposite this house was erected Oil May tnoming ’’'the great 
Shaft of C\rnhil(,** as the street was then callciL 

The Strand retains a few old hoose-flronts : as weat of the A&elpbi Theatre; and 
immediately east of Strand-lano are three houses of the reign of Cbarfaa I., retaining a 
tew of tlieir classi<^ mouldings, cornices, aud window paffimeiMia* 

TrndefteanV s House, South Lambeih-roud, a large brie& edifice^ nearly Opporite 
Sprittg lane, was the residence of the Tradescants, flsther and aon; end of Ellas 
Ashmole, who added a noble room to it, and adorned the chimney with his arms 
impaling thoioe of Sir William Ihtgflfde, whose daughter w^ hie ihird wHe.^’ The 
house, with iU maseum, was eaUed ** TradescanPs Ark/' (Sim Gabuhii, p. 368.) 
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Warwieh Stou90, Cloth JP^alVj SmStbUeld, built temp. Klizubetb^ was bought with the 
iPrlory of St. Bartholomew* and Aho right to hold the Fair, *by Sir Robert Rich, in 
1544» and devolved to his descendants* the Baris of Warwick and ITolland; whence 
that uproarious rabbleinenV* called Xocfy KollancVs Moh, which assembled on the 
eve of St. Bartholomew in mock proclamation of the Fair. 

Weatker-boctrded hauee-fronte, in part plastered, are of old date : there was* until 
1853* a row of these wood tenements on the east side of Milford-Iane, Strand ; and up 
a passage in I^ll-yard* Fleet^treet* a little north-west of a house temp. Charles I., is 
a square court entirely of weather-board and plaster, bespeaking the iuflainuiable 
nature of London before the Great ¥ire. 

Winchester^treet, Old Broad-street, the most curious specimen of ancient domestic 
architecture to be found ill the City, disappeared in 1805. It occupied the site of the 
gardens of the Priory of St. Augustine. Part of the bouse which tlie Marquis of Win- 
chester built here still remains. Pinners^ HulJ, an old building at the upper end of 
Princess-court, in Wiuchester-street* was also part of the Augustine Priory ; «aijd was 
converted into a glasshouse before it became the property of the Pinmakers' Coiiqiauy, 
and, with its gabled house-fronts and ancient air, was rendered still more curious in 
contrast with the magnideent edifices and the gi'eat railway works around it. Some 
of the old shops, witliout fronts, in this street wen* very remarkable. During the 
removal w ere dug up some remains which carry us far l>cyond tlie IViory occupancy — 
as a piece of Samian ware and part of a w’ell-w'roughb lx)ne styliii-' ; and an irtui knife, 
or perhaps a Roman razor* almost exactly like that er^praved in Mr. Roach SinitlPs 
(."atalogue, p. 72. * 

Several examples of Old London ileuses are engraved and described in the Hui'ier. 
Kos. 486, 481), 464, and 515. 

INNS OF OLD LONDON. 

O F Olden Inns, up gateways, and consistincr of rooms fqr refection below, and long 
projecting balustraded galleries alxive, leading to the chambers — time and change 
have sjiared a few interesting specimens. 

AnpeU Islington (actually in St. James's, Clerkenw’cll), once a busy resort of travel- 
h‘rs on the Great Niirth Road* is reputed to have been established upwards of 200 
years: it was rebuilt in 1819. The old inn-yard w^as nearly quadrangular, wi(h <louhIe 
galleries, supported by phun columns, and pilasters carved with caryatid and otlier 
iigures. (See Pugin's Viewe i» Islington and PenioiiKill^, 1S19.) A colounnl drawing 
vt this old inu-ya^ is preserved here. The PeaeocI, another inn hard by, was of equal 
If not greater antiquity. 

Angela St. Clement’s, Strand, retained to the last its gables and jwrtions of (‘overe<l gal- 
leries, with an old lattice- fronted attic passage. Data of* three centuries sin<*o iil>o attest 
antiquity ; Bishop Hooper, tlie venemtetl martyr of the Reformation, up m liis soi oud 
committal to the Fleet Prison In 1553, refusing to recant his opinions, was con Uuniv I 
to he burnt, in January, 1555. It was expectetl that he would Iiavc accompani d 
Rogers, a prebendary of St. Paul's; to the stake; but Hooper was led back to his cell, 
to bo carried down to Gloucester* to sudor among his ow n people. Next morning 
he was roused at four o'clock, ami being oomiiiittctl to the care of six of Queen Mary’s 
Guard, they took, Mm* before it was light, to. the Angel Inn^ St. Clement's, then 
standing in the fifildef and thence he was taken to Gloucester, and there burnt with 
drendfri’ torments on the dth of February. 

In like Puhlie AdeeHiUer, Maroh 1709, Is the following advertisement 

« Xo bo sold, « UlMk Girl* the property of J. IJ eleven years of age, who is cxti^tnoly hanily, 

works at her uSedlatoloraMy, and speaks Knglfsli perfot-tly well; i» of an excellent tcMn)H>raml willing 
(lisp^tion. Inquire Mr. Owen* at the Au^l lun, behind £>t. Clement’s Churcii, In the Strand/’ 

The Angel Iim has been taken down | and u|)on its site is built the cuhde~sac of 
Chambers called ** Danes* Inn.** 

.ape, Philip-lane* London Wall : here were formerly two galleried inns, the Ape and 
the Ooekt of great antiquity : the sigii of the former is pre8erve<l on the house No. 14. 

Paptisi^e Mead public-house* east side of 8t.. John's-htne, Clerk eti well, just without 
the Priory-gate, is a fragnient of an Elizabethan mansion, and until its renovation had 
on oveMianging front gro^sqtiely carved, and lit by large bay windows, with painted 
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gla«g ; some of \he interior soroH^paxielling remnina* This honse was the residence of 
Sir Thomas Forster, Knt., one of the judges of the f curt of Cdminoxi Pleas ; he died 
in 1612, and his amiij^ sculptorcd upon the chimney-piece of the present tup-room, 
have been collated in Croniiveirs ClerJcimwelL The sign way have been eh<iseD in 
compliment to Sir Baptist Hiclbi ; and the public-house is said to have bc«»n frequented 
by Samuel Jolinson and Oliver Goldsmith in ooimeaion with their transactioiis at 
Cave’s printing-odioe over St, John’s Gate, 

Great Carter-lane, I>octors’ Commons: hence, Oct. 25, 1598, Richard Quiuej 
address^ to his ioveing good (Trend and countr^ inau, Mr. Wm. Scliackesporo " (tlieii 
living in Southwark, near the Bear-garden), for a loan of thirty pounds; which letter 
we have seen in the possession of Mr* R* Bell Wheler, at Stratford upon-Avon : it is 
believed to be the only existing letter addressed to Sbakspeare* SM inn lug 

disappeared, but baa given name to Bell-yard. 

Warwick-lane, Newgate-btreet : here Arcbhiahop Leighton, the steady advocate 
of peacQpand forbearance, died 168^ ; little of the old inn remains. 

** He often osedto aay, that if be were to ebooeea place todle In, It thonld be an inn ; It looking like % 
pilgriiu'a going home, to whom thU world was aU an inn, and who was veaiy of the noiss and confusiua 
in it And he obtained what he desired/*— Barnet's Omn JVeies. 

Beii Sava^e^ or BeUe Sauva^e^ liudgate-bill, is a specimen of tbc players’ inn-ynrd 
before our regular theatres wore built. The landlord’s token, issued betwetMi 16^18 
and 1672, bears an ludian wornan holding a bow and arrow. The sign is thus traced; 

" As for the Bell Savage, which is the sign of a savage man standing by a bell, 1 was f<imicrljr very 
much puzzled upon the conceit of it, till I accidentally fell into the reading of an old romance traiiblatcd 
out of the French, which givo« an account of a very beautiful woman who was found In a wildcrnc**^ 
aiid«> called in the French * la BeUe Sauvage,* and is everywhere translsied by our oouptrymen the Beil 
Savage.** — Speciatc/r^ No. 29^ 

The sign, however, was originally a bell bung within a hoop, as proved by a grnnt 
Heniy VI., wherein John French gives to Joan French, widow, hU nM»ther, 

** all that tenement or iiin called Savagt^s /ita, otherwise called the Bell on the Hoop** 
In the London Gazette, 1676, it is termed ‘’an antient inn.” Stow ndirms it to have 
been given to the Cutlers’ Company by one Isabella Savage : but their rectirds state by 
Mrs. Craythonie. {^8ee Cutlbbs’ Uajll, p. 414.) Here Sir Thomas Wynt’s reMHon 
was stopped. 

** And he (Wyct) himself came in at Tefmple Bar, and) soodown alls Flet-strete, and koo un to the 
Belle And then was his trayne (atta^^ked at) the commandment of the of Fcfubrokc, and 

sartayne or hys men slayne. And wlian (he saw) that Lodgatte was sbutt agayne hym, he de(>arted 
saynge, * I have kepte towche/ and soo went (hack) agayns; ami by the TempuHe harre he was tanc, 
and mv} brought by watter nnio the (Tower) ofl^onaoii /* — CkronieU tMe 0rt>y Sfiriar* lAmdan. 

Fuiier, in his Church states that after Wyat*s adherents liM Ibrasken him, be flung himself 

on a t»ench < pt^site the Bell Savage, and began to repent the rashness of bis enterprise, and laniet>t his 
f dly. He was summoned by an herald to submit, whJi h be agreed to do, bat would yield only to a geti- 
tlemau r— and afterwards suirende red to Sir Maurice Berkeley. 

In Boll Savagc-ynrd livet^, Grinling Gibbons, “whore he cerved spot of flow^ers 
which shook surprisingly with the motion of the coeches that passed by.” — Walpole. 

ThU was one of the inns at which Bankes exhibited bis wonderfblbora^ Marooe«h whose ac4!oinplUb- 
men! was dancing. One of Ids exploits was going up to the top of 81. ranrs Cbiireh. The horse is 
first mentioned about IfiOO. He was exhibited not only In Kni^and but abroad, where it beuame sus- 
pected that the horse was a detmm, and hU exhibitor was a sorcerer; and both were burnt at Ihime by 
the Inquisition. There is an extremely rmre Maroccue SjfMicn^g or, jBoakss's JSny Jffarue in m 

Trance, li>95, a line copy of which at Mr. Daniers^'Canonbory sale, in J8M, Ibtebsd flU. 

The^ld inn him been taken down, aAd upon its site and that of the inn-yard have 
be«Ti erected the extensive printing works of Cassell, Pettew, and Oalpin. An oU 
house, bearing the crest of the Cutlers’ Company, cut in stone, remains* 

Blossoms, Lawrence-lane, Ciieapside, “corruptly Bosoma Inn, hath to sign ‘St. 
Laurence t^e Deacon/ in a border of blossoms or ilowers,^ whi^, says the legend, 
sprung up “ on the spot of his cruel martyrdom*” Tills was one of the inns hir^ for 
the retinue of Charles V. on bis visit to Lotidon in 1522, when “ ax. beddes and a 
stable for iz. hoi'ses ” were ordered here. 

Bolt in^Tun, Fleet-street, No. 6-t, in a grant to the White Friars in 1448^ Is termed 
“ Hospitium vocatnm Le Bolienton.” In WhltefirSajm-street, No. 10 Is the Black Lion, 
a small inn- yard with ezterior wooden balustraded gailety, Ae* Among the lands and 
tenements in Ht. Dunstan’s occur the Bors^s SCede, rent^ at 4f* | Is Solis and Tonns, 

U, i and Is Blake Swanns, 4/. ; all in Fleet-street, 
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Bull, Blshop$igtite» in its (sralleried yard, acciominoilatod andioncea fbr\>ur early actors^ 
before the buildini^ of licewseil theatres. Richard Tarlton frequently played here. 

Hull iMd Mouth, 8t. Martin’g-le*Qraiid, and the Bull awl Gate, Ilolhom, had 
probably the same origin, the Bullogne Gate, one of the Gates of Bullogne, designed, 
perhaps, as a compliment to Henry VI 11., who took that place in 1544, This G. A. 
Bteeyens learned from the title page of an old play. Tom Jones, it will be recollected, 
alighted at the Bull and Gate, Holbom, when he first came to London. Strype tells 
us that the Bull and Mouth was the great resort of those who bring bone-lace 
for sale ; and the house was much frequented by the Quakers before the Great Fire. 
This continued to be a great coach-ofiice to all parts of England and Scotland, until the 
railways rose up. About this time the house was rebuilt in handsome style by Mr. 
Sherman : in the centre between the 8econd->floor windows is a sculptured group of 
great alisurdity : a Bull, and beneath it, a gigantic open mouth above is a bust of 
Edward VI., the founder of Christas Hospital, to which foundation the site belongs. 

ClerkentcelU In St. John-strect is the Cross K**ys, where the carrier of Daintrce 
lodged in 1637 ; Hatton mentions the Three Cups, near Hicks's Hall. Here^also are 
the Golden JAon and the Windmill; and in Woodbridge-street was the 
inn, the yard once the pit of the Red Bull Theatre. {Bee Clkrkenwki.l, p. 236.) 

Coach and Horses, at the entrance to Bartholomew Close, ivS a portion of the ancient 
priory, prolmbly the hospitium,^t the end of the nor h cloister: the first floor lias an 
arched roof and 16th-century oomice ; the tap-room has an Early-Knglish window: and 
the beer-cellar, a crypt, has a 12th century clustered column. Of St. Bartholomew's, 
also, exist the prior's house, and the hall, with an ancient timbered roof, novv used as a 
tobacco-manufactory. Close by is the monastery kitchen, from which a snhterrr.nean 
passage, in our lime, communicated with the church : it has two panelle<l nxims, one with 
a vaulted roof and carved mantel-piece. {See Archer's Vesliges of Old Low</ow,part v.) 

Cock, in Tothlll-stwet, was probably the most ancient domestic edifice in West- 
minster : it was built entirely of timber, and at the buck was a long inn-yanl, w ith 
heavy timber sheds. The upper part of the hou>e consisted of one story, in which 
were several rooms on diflereiit levels, one of which remained in its original state, o 
curious specimen of an early timbered room, being entirely of chestnut- wood. The 
exterior was very pictunsque, although plastt^rixl and painted. The house w'aa 
entered by a descent of three steps i in the parlour was a massive oak carving of the 
Adloration of the Magi, of Flemish work, w»ell executed and painted to the life. 
Another ])iece of carv^ w^ork, more in the High German manner, an alto-relievo of 
Abraham oOering up Isaac, w'as preserved in an adjoining room. The Cock is said to 
have been frequented hy tbe builders of Henry VIl.’s Chapel ; and there is a further 
tradition that here was the pay-table of the workmen at tbe building of the Abbey, fernp, 
Henry HI. In 1845, Mr. Archer found in tbe kitchen tlm old sign of the Koyal 
Arms, which, with the Flemish carving and ancient bedchamber, are engraveil in tbe 
Vestiges of Old London, part vi. From this house started the first Oxford cojich ; and 
a portrait of its original driver was shown here. The old house hsis some time disap'peared. 

Cross Keys, Qracechurch -street, was one of the old gsdleried irms at wdiich Hankes 
exhibited tbe extraordinary feats of his horse Marexxo ; the lietter class of spectators 
being in tbe galleries. Richard Tarlton, t|ie clown, kept a tavern here. He was 
chosen scavenger, “and often the ward complained of his slacknesso in keeping the 
streets clenne." Tl^e first stage-coacb travelling between Olapham and GraGec**iiM*cb- 
itreet, once daily, was established in the year lOtK), by John Day and John Bundy. 
The Cro h Keys, Wood-street, Cheapside, w'as taken down in 1865 : this sign, and that 
in Qracechurch-street, taken down in 1866, were derivcxl from adjoiniiig churches 
being dedicated to St. Peter, whoso emblem is two keys crossed. 

Elephant and CasUe, Newrington Butts, was a noted stage-coach house until the 
railway times ; and was originally a low- built roadside inn, w ith outer gallery, a draw- 
ing of which bangs In the present tavern. Adjoining was a large sectarian chapel. 
Inscribed in gigantic capitals “Thu Hoitsb of God!" held by the dupes of Joanna 
Southcott, whose dreams and visions were pmnted upon the w*alls. There is an odd 

* This Is roferrsd by toms to tbs stoxy of Milo, who, sftbr killing s bollock with s blow of his list^ 
its it up in a meall 
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notion that tbi» Eteplmnt and Castle sign was founded upon the finding of elephant 
bones near the inn site ; but an elepluiut and castle is the crest of the CutlW Company* 
Ibur Swans^ Bishopsgate*strect Witliont» Is perhaps the meet perfbct old London 
inn* its galleries being entire. Hobson* the noted Cambridge carrier* put up here. 

Thi» memorable man stands draan in Dresco si an inn (which he used) in BtshopsgstSHilrsel* with 
an buudre<l-^H>und bat; under his arm, with this inscri|a.ion Spoil the said bag : 

• The fhiitful mother of a hundred more/ No. SOft. 

Q^orge and Blue Boar^ Holbom* was associated with a great event In our history i 
here b said to have been intercepted Charles l/s letter* by which Ireton discovert 
it to be the Kingb intention to destroy him and Croanwdl* which discovery brought 
about Charles’s execution ; but the story b disbelieved* Nearly opposite the George 
and Blue Boar was the Bed Zion, the largest Inn in Rdlbom ; and where the bodies 
of CYomwell, Ireton, and Bradshawe were carried from Westminster Abbey* and next 
day dragged on sletiges to Tyburn — a retributive oolncidetice worthy of note. In old 
St. Giles’s Church was red lyon painted in glassei* given by the inneholder of the 
Bed Lydn.” (Aubreg.) 

George^ Snowhill* is a relic of the time when thb hill was the only highway from 
liolboru-bridge eastward ; the house appears to have beesi an extensive inn Ibr carrieta 
t a very early date* and 

*• St. Georgs that twing’d tbs dfSgbfi* 

And titt cm his horseback al mine biiiits^t door/* 

though inneb dilapidated, b a good specimen of a carved rign-stone. 

Gerard's Uall^ Basing«lane and Bread*street, C^eapside* re|daoed the ancient Hall of 
the Gisors, the fine Nonnan crypt of which remained fbr a wine-cellar; but, wTth the 
sups^strueture, was removed iu 1852, in forming New Cannon-street* 

QUes*s^ *S7., was formerly noted lor its large inns. St. Oilks’s* pp. 876^677,) 

Cilreen Jlun^ on the site of the commencement of the present Osnaburg-street* was 
origiiiiilly the Farthing Pye-house, kept by Price, the noted rtdling-pin and salt* 
hijx player ; here were sold bits of mutton, put into a enist* and slia|>ed like a pie^ 
for a farthing ! 

JIfilf-wag licuse, Kemington-road* opposite the site of the htdlding for tlie Great 
Kxliihition of 1851, and nciir the Prince of Wales’s Qate^ Hyde ^srk* was removed in 
18-IG at ail ox]»cnse of 3050/.* iu addition to the purchase of the fee. 

Ifolborn HilL The Bose has disappeared within our itfCoUection : from thb iipi 
Tuylor the Water-)>oct started in the Semihampton coach for the Isle of Wight* lUt li 
October, 1647, while Charles I. was there s 

** We t<Kik oue ooscb, two eoacliiiMO, aad fiMir bscsoi^ 

And meriily from Lotidoa msds our soufsea 
We wheel'd the top of tbs bearr hill osll’^olhom, 

(Up wliitih hath been thU msoy s sinibl soQi bomwl 
And o aloog we Jolted ]mmI SC OUes'it, 

Which vbce from ilrentibrd six or ssvea mllss b.** 

Tsy tor’s Trormhjfirn Lendem So Ift# ibis sf 16 ST, 

file Old Bell, Holbom* bears the arms of Fowler* of Iidingtcm* via.* aaure, on a 
cdicvron, argent, between three herons, as many crosses fiirsilde^ gnlec* These arms also 
€A'viir on a building supposed to have bem the lodge hOvMe in IsUngton* 

Biag's Arme, Leaden ha 11-street* No. 122: in the rdgu of^WilHam 111.* Sir John 
Fenwick anri others met here to plan the restoration of Jamsn IL 

{>j*Jkrd Artne^ situate at the end of a narrow street oitt of tiio i^de of Warwldc* 
lane, and southward of Warwick-square and tbo did Colk^ of l^yriciatili^ has a red 
brn k peilinieuted facade of the period of CbarlM H* surmohiill^ a gateway leading inUt 
the inn-yard, which has on three of its sides two rows of wooden gsBeries, with 
exterior staircases leading to the chambers on each floor* llm dEftiSih bsin|^ ocenpk^ 
by stabling ImtH against part of old London-wall* Th^ hdnMb 
Arms liefore the (ireat Fire, must have been then eonsiitiii^^ ifMtt was rebuUt on the 
pbtn of the former inn. The Oxford Arms was no^ Si snp|l|died» pftft Of tbO Karl of 
Warw ick’s tanuie ; as it belongs* atid has heUmgedof dldtlme* to the lleoa iM 
of Si. Paul’s. The houses of the Ckinons Kesl^niiary of At* FhuPs adjoin fUtO Osford 
Arms on the south, and |iart of London Wall b sl^i remslidiig in fh# ecittri»yai4 of 
ihtric houses. I here b a door from the old inn leadstig into mie df itid back yanis ol 
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the rcaidenkmry bousee, which is said to have been found uaeiul duri/ij' tiie Rlofa of 
17B0, for focUitating the escape of Roman Catholics, who then frequented t'le Oxford 
Arms^ firom the fury of the mob, by enabling them to pass into the residentiary 
houses ; for which reason, as is said, by a clause always inserted in the leases of the 
inn, that door is forbidden to be closed up. {Communication to the BuiJder,) The 
Ztcmdon Gazette^ l762--d. No. 762, lias this advertisetnent : 

These are to rive notice that Kdward Bartlet, Oxford Carrier, hath removed his inn in London 
firom the S^wan aiHolbt>rn Bridge to the Oxford Arms iu Warwick where he did Inn befur* tlie 

Fire. His coaches and wi^/gi)ns going forth on the r usohI days, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
He hath also a Hearse with oh things eonvenlent to carry a corps to any part of Fnglaud.*’ 

At tlio Oxford ArmSy in Warwick-.lan^ lived John Roberts, the bookseller, from 
wliose shop issued the majority of the squibs and libels on Pope. 

Faul Pindaf^B Head^ comer of Half-moon-alley, No. 160, Hisljopsgnte-s^reet 
Without, was the mansion of Sir Paul Pindar, the vvcaltliy merchant, eontemiK>r;ic 
with Sir Tliomas Greslmin* The house was btn*t towards the end of the IGth centurj 
with a wood-fi-ained fmnt and caryatid brackets, the principal windows l>ayed, am 
their lower fronts enriched with panels of carve#l w'ork. In the tirst-iioor fr^iit rfoi 
is a fine original ccdlittg in stucco, in which are the arms of Sir Paul PituLir. In th 
rear of these premises, within a garden, was fonneriy a lodge, of corresponding <late, 
decorated with four medallions of figures in Italian taste. 

Bieoadiltif IunB. At the eas^ end were formerly t^e Black B*^ar and White Bear 
(originally tlie /Ycece), nearly opposite each other. The Black Bear was taken down 
iu 18i£0. The White J3ear occurs in St. Martinis parish-books in 1685 : here Chatcluin 
ami Sullivan, the engravei*e, died; and Benjamin \Ve»t, the painter, lodged the first 
night after his arrival from America. Strypo mentions the White JJorfte Cellar in 
1720; and the booking ofBee of the New White Morse Cellar is to day in ^he 
cellar.’* Tlje Three UTinffs stables* gateway. No. 75, ha<l f vS) Corintliian pilasters, 
stated by DTsrucH to have belonged to Clarendon H(>U!^e ? the stable-yard at the hack 
presents the features of an old galleried inn-yard, and it is noted as tlu» place from 
which General Palmer started the fii'st Bath mail coach.” (J. \V. Archer: Cesti(fe\, 
part vi.) The Merctdee^ IHllare (a sign w^hich meant that no habitation was to l>e 
found beyond it) stood a few yards west of Hamilton -place, and is ineut ioncii as one 
extremity of Londw by Wycherley, in 1676. Hero Squire \Vestc»rn “placed his 
horses” whcfn he arrived in I^don with the fair Sopliia (st‘e 'Tom Junes) ; hero “ the 
horses of many of the quality stood and it became tlie scene of fashionable dinner- 
piiriies of the officers of the army, often he^tded by the Marquis of Oninby. 'I'he Ift'rrulev* 
Billare, and another roadside inn, the Triumphant Car, were standing about 1797, and 
were mostly frequented by soldiers. Two other Hccadilly inns, the White Morse and 
Malj moon, have given names to streets. 

Pied Bull, Ohureh**row, Islington, traditionally the residence of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and in the Elizabethan style, was taken down in 1826-7. •Flie lato front was modern ; 
but the parlour (the.originid dining-room) had an elabbrately- carved chimney-piece, 
with figures of Ui^, and Charity; and a stuccoed ceiling, with j)ersoni;ic4itiou8 

of the Five Senses^ In a window w^ painted the arms of Sir John Miller, who lived 
there in 1634 ; and a bunch of green leaves above the shield was |)opularly regarded 
las the tobacoo-plant introduced by Raleigh. 

Queen^B Mead^ Bower-street, Islington, was a still more perfect Eliznlndhan house 
tbaB the above, ^e walls were strong timber framework, tilled in with Up^h and 
plaster; the three atorieB projected, and the windows were Bupix>rted by carved 
brackets^; the entrance, porch b^g ornamented by caryatides and Ionic scrolls. The 
interior Had panelled ^mscot» and stuccoed ceilings of rich design. The house has 
been rebuilt, and porti’^ of the old woodwork arc preservcnl. 

Pindat ef Giny’s-inn-road, was a roadside inn in Aubrey’s time, 16^5, 

who mentlotw the yellibw»*fiowered Neapolitan bank-cresses, the Loudon rocket, grow- 
ing therUf M well as on the ruins ef Loudon, after tbo Ore&t Fire. 

Mobb ^ NifTmandp, on the east side of High-street, Mar^lebono, built in the l7th 
century^ Was &e oldest hotwe in the parish, and bad the original exterior, staircase, and 
balustsm. In the. rear was a bowling-greefn, enclosed with walls set with fruit-trees 
and quiekert hedgeib ? Indented like town-walls.** 
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Saracen* a Her%d^ Snow-hill (aotiiallj in Skinner-street), and of old ** without New* 
gate/* ivas in Stow*8 time ** a fair and large inn for the receipt of travellers/* 

Saraeen*a Jffead, Friday-street, Cheapside, adjoined St. Matthew’s Church, and 
No. 6, said to have been the dwelling-house of Sir Christopher Wren. Tlie inn con* 
» sisted of three floors with open galleried fmnts, besides the ground-floor : it was taken 
down in 184rt ; and upon its site, extending nearly to Old Change, large Manchester 
warehouses were erected. There was also a Saracen* a Mead^ No. 5, Aldgate : it was 
once a common London sign, which Selden thus illustrates ; — 

" When our countrymen eamo home fVom fighting with the Sdraoens. and were beaten by them, they 
pictured them with huge, big, terrible faeee (as you atlU see the sign of the Saracen's head is), when in 
truth they were like other men. Bnt this they did to save their own crodit.*'— jPoS/e Talk, 

SotTTHWAKK 1>K8. — Stow enumerates hero ** many fair inns for receipt of travellers, 
by these signs ; the S'pMrr, Chriaiopher, Queene^a Head^ Tabard ^ George, Mart, 

King*a Head/* Ac. Of these the most ancient is the Tahard (now Talbot), No. 75, 
High-street, opposite the Town-hall site. The tabard is a jacket or sleeveless coat^ 
worn in Aimes past by noblemen, with their arms embroidered on it, but now only by 
heralds, as their coat of arms in service* ** This was the hostelry where Chuiioer and the 
other pilgrims met together, and with Henry BaiUy, their hoste, accorded about the 
tnauner of ^ir journey to Canterbury.** {Speght, 1598.) 

« Befell that in that season, on a day 
At Southwark at the Tabard as P lay, 

Readie to wander on my Pilgrimage 
To Canterhurie with devout courage. 

At night was come into that hostMrie 
Well niiie-and-twenty in a eompanie 
Of sundrie folke, by adrenture yfkll 
In fellowship, and pilgrimes were they all. 

That toward Canterb^e wouden ride t 
The chambers and the stables weren wide. 

And well we weren eased at the best,*' ttc. — Chaucer. 

The Tlegister of Hyde Abbey, and the Escheat Rolls of King Edward I., show the 
acquisition by the Abbey of Hyde of the Tabard and the Abbofa Houae, in South- 
w*ark, by purchase from William de Lategareshall, in 1804r. Henry Bailly, Chaucer’s 
host of the Tabard, is identified as one of the representatives of the borough of South- 
wark in Parliament, in the 50th of Edward HI. and 2nd of Ricl^|M*d 11,; and in the 
4th of Richard II. ** Henry BaylifT, ostyler, and Christian his wife, were assessed to 
the suWidy (in Southwark) at 2s J* After tlie Dissolution of the monasteries, the 
Tabard and the Abbot* a House were sold by King Henry VIII. to John Master ami 
Thomas Master ; and the particulars for the grant in the Augmentation Office afTurd 
descriptions of the hostelry called the Tabard, parcel of the possessions of the monas- 
tery of Hyde, and the Abbot’s Place, with the stable and garden belonging thereto. 
The Tahard is mentioned to have been late in the occupation of one Robert Patty, but 
the Ablx>t*s Place, with thergarfien and stable, were reserved to the late Bishop Com- 
mendator, .John .Salteotc, al^as Capon, who had been last abbot of Hyde, and w'ho 
surrendered it to King Heni^ VIII. ; and after being made Bishop of Bangor, in com~ 
mendam with the Abbey of Hyde, subsequent to the Surrender of the abbey he was pre- 
ferred to the see of Salisbury, in 1539, which he retained till his death in 1557. Upon 
the brestsummer beam of the gateway facing the street was formerly inscribed : *‘Tbis is 
the iiine where Sir JcflVy Chaucer and tRe nine-and-twenty pilgrims li^ in their jour- 
ney ^^Canterbury, anno 1 383.** This was painted out in 1831 : this was origihally 
inscribed upon a beam across the road, whence swung the sign, removed in 1783, when 
the inscription was transferred to the gateway. The sign was changed about 1676, 
when, says Aubrey, ** the ignorant landlord or tenant, instead of the ancient sign of the 
Tabard, put up the Talbot, or df>g !” The buildings of Chanceris time have disap- 
peared, but were standing in 1602 s the oldest remaining is of the age of Elisabeth ; 
and the most interesting portion is a stone-coloured wooden gallery, in front of which is 
a picture of the Canterbury Pilgrimage, said to bave^fien painted by Blake i immediately 
behind is the i’ilgrims’ Room of traction, but only a portion of the andent hall. 
The gallery formerly extended throughout the inn buildings. The inn flidng the street 
was burnt in the (Ireat Fire of Southward : ** this house,** says Aubrey, remenning 
before the fire of 1676, was an old timber house, probably coeval with Chaucer’s time;’* 
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it is shown in the oldest view of the Tabard extant^ in Urry’s Chaucer^ 1720, repro- 
duced in The Mirror^ v<d. xxii. 1833. Mr. G. B. Corner, F.8.A., who has left us the 
fullest and best ar*^ountof the ancient Inns of Southwark (see Collectione of the Surretf 
Archebological Society, vol* ti. part, ii.), was of opinion, from personal examination 
^ the premises (at some risk), that there was nothing in the existing remains of the 
Tabard earlier than the Fire of 1676, after which was built the supposed Pilgrims^ 
Hall/* the ^replaces in which are of this date. [The date of the Canterbury Pil- 
grimage is generally supposed to have been the year 1383. The MS., almost perfect, 
well written, end richly illuminated, was exhibited to the British Association, in 1866, by 
Archdeacon Moore, at Lichdeld Cathedral.]] Taylor the Water-poet mentions another 
Tabard inn, “ neere the Conduit,” in Gracechurch-street. 

The George is described by Stow as existing in his time ; and it is mentioned at an 
earlier period, viz., in 1554, 36th Henry VII L, by the name of the SL George, ns 
being situate on the north side of the Tabard. In the seventeenth century, two 
tokens were issuetl from ZVie George, which are in the Beaufoy collection at Guild- 
hall, and described in Mr. Burn’s ably compiled Catalogue. Th^ first is p token of 

Anthony Blake, Tapster, y* George in Sonthwarke and on the reverse are three 
tobacco-pipes ; above them, four beer-measures, llie other token is inscribed, ** James 
Gunter 16 . ? — St. George and Dragon, in field, lleverse, “ In Southwarke in 
the field, ** l.A.Ch.” Mr. Bum quotes some lines from the Musarum Delicim, 1656, 
upon a surfeit by drinking bad*sack at The George tavern in Southwark : 

••Oh, would I inlsrhtturnepoet for an hourv;. 

To satirize with a vindictive f>ower 
Afrainst the drawer 1 or 1 could dCKire 
Old Jons<m’s head had scalded in this tire : 

How would he rage and brinfir Apollo down 
To scold with IJacchus, and dej)ose the cluwi. * 

For his iil-govemment, and so confute 
Our poet-apes, that do so much impute 
Unto the grape’s liispiremont f * 

In the year 1670 The George was, in great part, burnt and demolished by fire ; and 
it was totally burnt down in the Great Fire of Southwark, in 1676. The following is 
from the Diary of the Rev. John Ward, written a few years later : — 

** Clover and his Irish ruffians burnt Southwark, and had 100Ppo»md8 for their pains, said the Narra- 
tive of IkHlioe. Gilford, a Jesuit, had the insnageinent of the fire. The i!6ih of May, 107ti. was the disuiiil 
lire of Southwark. Thefirit begunneat one Mr. Welsh, an oilman, near St. Mars’jirot’s Hill, betwixt the 
* George* and ‘ Talbot* irnies, os iiedioe in bis Narration relates .'* — D 'uirg <f th^ Rev. John Ward, p, 166. 

The f ^ was stopped by the substantial building of St. Thomas’s Hospital, then 
rec'ently , J icteil ; anti, in oommeinoration of the event, there was a tablet placed on 
the stair I ie, over the ddor of the hall or court-room, with an inscription. Although 
the present building of The George Inn is not older than the end of tlie seventeenth 
century, it seems to have been rebuilt, after the Fire, i^pon the old plan ; and it still 
iireserves the clmractet of the ancient English inns, having 0[>en wooden galleries 
lending to the chambers on each side of the inn-yurd. 

The White Mart^ tlie head-quarters of Jack Cade and his rebel rout in 1450 (and a 
dozen doors nearer London Bridge than the Tabard)^ has lK*en demolisluHl. . The back 
part of this inn was burnt in 1609, and theTcmainder was destroyed in the great Fire 
in Southwark in 1676; it was rebuilt U|K)n the plan of the older eiiitice, and is well 
engraved from a drawing by Mr. Fairbolt, in the Archicological ColliMdions just^q noted. 
Shakspeare makes Cade say, " Hath my sword therefore broke tlmmgh London gates, 
that you should leave me at the White Hart in Southivark.” At the Hart lodged 
Jack Cade on Jbis arrival in Southwark, July 1, 1450 ; ‘•for,” says Fabyar, “ l»o might 
not be suflered to enter the Citio.” Again, of Cade’s rebels, •• at the Whyt Harie in 
Southwarke one Hawaydine of Sent Marty ns was beheddyd.” {Chroniclee of the Gh'ey 
JPWWs of London.) Hatton (1708) describes the White Hart as ••the largest size 
about London, except the Ccudle Tavern, in Fleet-street.” Mr. Corner brought to- 
gether some curious notices of this inn from the Poston Letters, vol. i. p. 61. I’he 
White Hart of our time is well described in the Piekicick Papers, by Charles Dickeits. 
The other Southwark inns named by Stow r«^main, except the Christopher ; but they 
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have mostly lost Uieir gallories and other oWcn features. !l^o 

within onr recollection a well-jminted half-leiigUi of Ifenry VUI* ^e Cui^sjnnif. 
W^heel remains ; but we miss the oMd which well as Maypole*iM«9yir 

hurtl by, points to olden sport and pastime* - - 

^ The White Lion, formerly a prison for the county of Sarrey, as well a» an mn, fa 
mentioned in rt*cords in the reigfii of KingHeniy Vlll., haviiift belonged to the Priory 
of 8t. Mary Ov'erey. It is also mention^ by Stow, and it continued to be the o^nty 
prison till 1695. The rabble apprentices of the year 16^> as liSud relates in his 
TeoubUis, released the vvliole of the prisoners in The \Vhite Lton* It has been suppled 
that the White Lion was the same house that, before the building of hiew Ix>nd^ 
Jlridge, was called Loxtee^s Chaphoase, No, 19, High-street; und In old deeds, 3nto 
Crownp or The Crown ami Chequers, an old plaster-tWaited house. Ihe iKOise which 
stcXHl in the court beside it, and was formerly called The Three Jtrus^s, or Holy Water 
8prinJiIcrs,'^ was of the time of Klizabcth ; and some drawing exist of the interior, as 
A panellctl room, with an ornamental plaster ceiling, having in the^centre the arms of 
Queen Klir^tbetli, wifji K. H. in snpixwt of this opinitm. This rcxiiii is suppo#^ to have 
been the court or justice-room in wliich her Majesty’s justices sat and held their aesssoiis. 
I’he house was pulled down about 1832, for making the new street to London liridge. 

. Lear at ihe Hridge-foot w as a iiototi house during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and it remained until the houses on the old bridge were ptd'ed down, in or 
al>out the year 176iX This house w'as situate in ihe parfbUofSt. Olave, on the west side 
of High-street, between Peppor-aUey and the foot of London Hridge. 16 is nientioiied in 
a deed of conveyance (dfftetl Dec. 12, 1551, in the first and second years of Philip and 
Mary); and in the parish-books, of the same date, there is still earlier mention of this 
housiT^for ftinoug the entries of the dishnr<ements of Sir John Howanl, in his steward’s 
accounts, are recoriled “ March 6th, l-Wi3-4. Item payd for the red wyn the 
in Sotilhewerko, iiif/.” And again, ** March l ltb (sinne year). Item payd at 
dinner at the /Je^e iu Southowerke, in Costys, uU. iiitf.. Item, that uiy mastyr lost at 
shotynge, xxd,” 

C’ortjolius Coolic, mcutioiK'd in tho parish nccountsof St. 01ave*R a» orerseer of the land side as early 
as became a aiui ultirn-itely was mufh) captain of the Trained Bands, lie rose to the rank: 

ol colonel in Crorii well’s limev ami wa.s appointed one of the Commissioi.era faf the sale of tlie kiti^r'a 
lands. After the He.-t oration, ho settlpj down :i.s landlord of thin iiiTi, Ocrrard, jit a letter to I.ord 
Kiratf(>rd dated Janiiur.^, intirrKitcs that all )>aek doors to tavernM on tho Thames were eommatmed 
t.* be shut up, ex/rptimr only tho at iho Undife-tbol, exempted by reaSim of the pSMsatfe to tireon- 
w'kh. 'I'he ‘*<.’a%'aliors’ BuJlad ’ on the magiiitieout Ihneral honours readerod to Adadral iloiia (kitieit 
Juue a, 16^) has the iullowiinc allusion : — 

'* From (jrcenwieh towards the Jfear at Bridge foot. 

He was wat’Ci'd with wind that Inid water to^t; 

But 1 think they brouirhi the devil to boot, 

Which nobody can deny.” 

Thera is also another allusion in the following lines from a ballad **Od hanUhing tbs Ladles out o( 
Town ® 

" Farewell Bridge foot and fiear thereby. 

And those bald paies that stand so hign; 

Wo wUh it from our veiy souls 
That other beads were on those pcdSi^ 

Pepys, on the 2ith February, 16d6-7, mentions the inistress of the Bear diofmtiig bctaelf, and again 
alludes to the ion on the 3rd of April followiog. 

In the year 1761 tlie Bear was pulled denvn, on the bridge being widened. In the 
Public ^Advertiser, of Saturday, Dec. 26, 1761, ia the following announcement t — 

** Thurklay last, the workmen employed in pulling down the Bear tavern, at the fbot 
of London Bridge, found several pieces of gold and allver coin of Queen EUxabeth, and 
other monies to a considerable extent." 

Boards IBead, — Southwark hud its Boai^e Mead, as well aa the City of Xiondon its 
Boar* a Head in East Cheap, immortalized by Shakspeare; and while the one ia colebratetl 
as ihe resort of Jack Falstaiff, the other was the property of another of Bhidupere’a 
characters, who has often been erroneously confounded with leaii Jack* Sir John Fastolt^ 
of Caistor, Norfolk, and of Southwark, where (in Stoney-lano) ho ha^ bis town house, 
w as a man of military renown, having been in the Frein^ ware Of B^ry VI.| and was 
governor of Normandy ; he was also a man of letters and teaming, the SoaPe 
Mead formed part of the endowment of Magdalen College, Oxford, fooiid^ !l^ lUa 
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Wi&lam Btohf^df Wiiichaftor, at yvliose instance Sir John Fastolf gave 

torga pna^^ons in Soul;)iwark; aiid atsaarhere towards the foundation. In tho Meliquim 
Mearfi4ana, aditad by Btb#^ ia the following entry relative to this bequest : — 

1738li Jnno ^.^-The reason why they onnaot give so good an account of tho benefactton of Sir John 
Fastolf to Magd. Coll. iiL because he ip&voit to the rounder, and left it to his maniigemcnt, so that 
*tiB suppos'd 'twas swallow'd up in nls own estate that he settled upon the culteg’c. Hr>wever^ the 
ocdlege hnowe this, that Uie Souvr^i in Southwark, which was then an inn, and siill retains the 

name, tho* divided into several tenements (which brings the college 150^. per annum), was part of 
Sir John's gilt. 

The property above-mentioned was, for many years, leased to the fatlier of the 
author of the present work^ and was by him principally sub-lot to weekly tenants. The 
premises were named ** Boards Head-court," and congisted of two rows of tenements, 
w-d-eis, and two bouses at the east-end, wnth a gallery outside the first floors : the tene- 
ments were fronted with strong weather-board, and the balusters of the staircases were 
of groat age. The Court entrance was between the houses Nos. 25 and 2G, east side of 
High-street, and that number of houses from old London Bridge^- and beneath the 
whole extent of the Court was a finely- vaulted cellar, doubllt^ss the wine- cellar of the 
Bearer Hectd, The property was cleared away in making the aj>proach to the new 
bridge. (See JS^oiea and Queries^ 2nd a.. No. 109.) In the Beanfoy Collection, at 
Guildball, is a token of the Boards Head (a boar’s head, lemon in mouth, 1G49>. 
There were at St. IMargaret’s-hHl, a Boar’s Head-alley, and Boar’s Head In very Stables. 

Spread Eagle^ Gracochurch-street, was rebuilt after the Great Fire. Of this inn wo 
find Taylor, the Water-poet, in his Carrier's CostinograpUiey Ito, 1637, mentioning “ The 
Tabard near the Conduit," and the Spread Eaqle^** both in “ Gracious- street." 
The latter was taken down in 1865, but remaiiicHl to the Inst nearly entire, with 
its outer galleries to tho two fi<x>r8. The plot of ground which it occupied contained 
in all 12,600 feet, 5600 feet of which w^ere leasehold for a long term, and the rest 
freehold. It was sold for 96,000f. The ground is surrounded on three sides by 
Leadenhall Market. There is a good view of the old inn in the Illustrated London 
NewSj Doc. 23, 1865. 

The besides being an early carriers* inn. became famous as a co.v*hing-house; tha 

iBsiU and principiAi stage-coaches bir Kent nnd other southern comiiiei iirriv in;' and dipanin^^ from 
here. It was long the protiorty of .lohn Ch.tpHii, (Hoisiti of VVilliatn I'h.iplin .and Horne), wfio 

)>egan life as a Coachman at IhHhester, served as Sheriff of London and MiddJeM’x, and satin Parlia- 
ment for Salisbury. Be died chairman of tho Loinlon and ck^ulh-\Vt»^fern ILiiUvay, and worth a 
quarter of a milHoii of money. He was occupier, at on« |>erkKL of live iim-yards in J^und on, possessed 
2 horses, and >iis rocoints for booking parcels amountctl to a yi^ar. 

Tlic Grosse-streot of old was a memorable place. To this market for grass or hi rbs, in the reign of 
Kdward HI., it was eUstomarv for every cart (not belonging to a eitacu) laden with corn or malt g<*it « 
ibere be sold, to pay one halfpenny; if laden with chwse, twopence. Tbo cart of the Iranebisi* 
of* the Temple and fit. Martiu's-le-CJrand paid a farthing; the cart of the Hospital of .‘^t. John of 
Jerusalem paid nothinir for their proiHT goods. Iii Aggas’s plan is shown an opt*n place upon wliich 
WhlU* Hart'court was built after the Great Fire. Ben Jonson, in one of his mas<inc'«, alludes to tlte 
poulterer's wife in Qraee's-street. Pepys calls the street Gracious-sLoet.*' Nov. :2s, ldt42, be records 
the death of “a poulterer in Gracious-street, which wtw thought rieV ;** and, on the -' tth of the same 
month, Pepys s^viks of the conduit In tho quarro four at the end of Gracioiis-sirect ; "the sfK»uts 
M' hereof rofining very near me upon all the people that were under it.’* And on Sept. 1 1, J6n.: (the time 
of the Plague), he was horrified **fo see a person sick of the sores carried close by me by Oracerhur^'h, 
in a hackney-ooaeh,** He afterwards calls the street " Graeipus-street for he says, Nt)v. 2;>, 10«S “ Sc 
home, buying a barrel of oysters, at my old oysterwoman’s in Gracious-street, but <iver the way to where 
sl’C kept "her shop In^fon^ (the Flre).^' filr John Fieldiig, iu his Description vf DuuU/n and 
min f tor, 1776, calls the street ** Grasschurch-atreet, Cernhill.** 

Sian ioith Two Necks, Lad-lane^ now Gresbam-strect, was long the bead co^cb-inn 
and booking-office for the North, The sign has been refcrretl to a corruption of two 
nivks, or the Vintners’ CJompany’s swan-marks on the bill; but this poptilar notion is 
disooimteuanced by Mr. Kempe, F.S.A. : are tho two necks an ber;ddic monstrosity ? 

** The ooi^OPi of Manchester doc lodge at the Two-Neck*d Bwan in Lad-lane” (Taylor's CarrUPs 
thsmograpMs^ 1637), originally Lo^'s-lane. 

Three Chps^ Aldersgate-street, U mentioned by Hatton ; with the same sign in St. 
John-stroet, near Hicks’s Hall ; and in Bread-street, near the middle. Beaumont and 
Fletcher have the Three Cups in St. Giles’s and Winstanley meiUioiis Hichard 
Head at tbf^ some sign in Holism, making verses over n glass of Klienish. 

White BaH, Bisliopsgate-stree^ taken down in 1829, bore on the front tho date 
1480 : it wee three-storied, with overhanging upper floor, and occupied the site of •* j 
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faire inne for rcfceipt of travellours^ next unto the parish church of Bt. Bnttolpli,'* 
thus described by 8toMr. 

IP kite ITart, Co vent- garden, gave name to Hart-street, and is mentioned in 
n lease to Sir William Cecil (Lord Burghley) of Sept. 7th, 1570. Weever has pre» 
served this epitaph in the Savoy Church on an old vintner of the White Mart^ who 
died 1586;— 

Here lieth Humphrey Gosling, of London, vintner. 

Of the Whyt Hart of this pansb a ne^hbor. 

Of vertuous l)chavlour. a very good archer, 

And of honest mirth, a very good company keeper. 

So well iiielyned to poore and rich, 

God send more Goslings to be sich.'* 

White llai'i, corner of Well^eck-street, was long a detached public-house, where 
travellers customarily stoppinl for refreshment, and to examine their hre-arms, before 
crossing the Helds to Lissoii- green. Hie land westward of the bourn (whence the 
parish, now Marylcbtiiie, was named) was a deep marshy valley : here was Fenning’s 
Folly, ike top of which was built a fishmonger's ; the shop« level with the street, 
having been the Folly upper story. 

White Horse, Fetter- lane, was formerly the great Oxford house, as already mentioned 
under Fetter-lane, p. 336. 

Yorkshire Stinpo, New -road, was celebrated for a century and a quarter, and 
appears in a plan dated 1757 : here was held annuafly, on May 1, a Fair, until sup- 
pressed as a nuisance, 

INS^S OF COURT AND CHANCERY 

T H E hostels or abod s of the practisers and students of the law before tbe reign of 
Edward 1 L were called Inns of Court, because their inhabitants belonged to the 
King's Court, first noticed on tbe Placi^^a Rolls, 10th Hichanl I. One of these, John- 
son's Inn, is said to have been at Dowgate; another in Fewter's (Fetter) lane; ami a 
third in Paternoster-row. I’he Seijeants and Apprentices (of the Law) then each had 
his pillar in 8t. Paul's Church, where he hc^ard his cliei>t’s case : 

** A fleijcant of the law t>oth ware and wis^ 

That ufieu had yben at the P&ru jf»e*’ — Chaucer's Canterbufy Tales, 

And in the reign of Charles I., upon the making of serjeants, they went to St. Paul's 
in their formalities, and chose their pillars^. 

Sir John Fortescue, Chief Justice to Hetiry VI., enumerates four Inns of Court— 
the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln's Inn, and Gray's Inn— and ten Inns 
of Chancery : tbe former frequented by the sons of nobility and wealthy gentry ; and 
tbe latter by merchants and others, who bad not the means of paying the greater ex- 
penses (about 20 marks pjr annum) of tbe Inns of Court. The first were called 
appreniicii nobiliores, tbe latJter apprentidi only. On the working days they applied 
thcmsek'es to the study of law ; on the holydays to holy Scripture. They also leame<l 
singing and all kinds of harmony, dancing, and other noblemen's pastimes. Tlie 
only punishment for misdeeds was expulsion (as is the case now), which was greatly 
dreaded. They ivere famous for their revels and other gaieties. 

In 1635. the four Inns of Court gavl) a grand masque to Charles I. and Queen 
Henpetta-Maria at Whitehall. 

The Court of Star Chamber, however, took care of their morals by desiring tbo 
principals of the Inns of Court and Chancery not to suffer the studentii to be out of 
their houses after six o'clock at night, ** without very great and necessary causes^ nor 
to wear any kind of weapon and the Court records prove the Star Chamber to have 
committed to the Tower the Earl of Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyat^ and young Pickering* 
for breaking windows, and eating fiesh in Lent. 

In ths reign of Philip and Marjr it was ordained by all the four Inns of Coort, none except 
knights<i and betifbirs hhoiild wear in their donblefs or hose any light eolours, save scarlet and orlmsoii ; 
nor wear ar.y upi>er velvet cap, or any scarf or wings In their gowns, whits jerkins, buskins, or velvet 
shofrs, donhfe cuffH in their Hhirts, feathers or ribbons in their capS} and that none sbould wear their 
study gowns in the City any farther than Fleet-bridge or Hcdbom-biidge i nor, while in Commons, wear 
Hpanish cloak, sword and buckler, or rapier, or gowns and bats, or gowns girded with a dagger on tbs 
bavk.**— j^gdsJe's Orif/inss JwiidiciQXss, 
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The students in the reign of Henry VI. were: 4 Inns of Court, each 200 =: 800; 
10 Inns of Chancery, each 100 = 1000; total, 1800. In 1850 there were in the four 
Inns of Court upward of 4000. 

On Ascension-day, or Holy Thursday, when the custom of besting the bounds of most 
of the City and other parishes takes place by the children of the parish schools, headed 
by the clergy, parochial ofheers, and many inhabitants, the Temple and other Inns 
of Court and extra-parodiial places arc shut up and guarded, to j)revent the pro- 
cessions passing through, which might possibly aifeet the privileges of the different 
places. The two Temples and Gray’s Inn are extra- parcx*hial, i.e., pay no poor-rate® 
and maintain their own poor ; but Lincoln’s Inn has not entirely that exemption. 

The Inns of Court fir© interesting to others besides lawyers, for they are the last working institutions 
in the nature of tlie old trade guilds* It is no longer necessary that a shoemake r should be approved by 
the eomiutny of the craft before he eon apply himself to making shoes for his cut^fotu'^rs, and u nian may 
keep nil oyater-stali without being forciHl to serve an apprentiet^ship and be admitted to the Idvery of 
the great Whig Company ; but the bwyers* guilds guarfl the entratice to the law, and i>resi.*ril»e the rules 
under which it shall be practiso<i. There are obvious ;idvantage8 in having some authorirv'to govern 
such a profession as the bar, but it is su(h<*iently remarkable that voluntary societies of barristers them- 
selves should have managed to engross and preserve it. — Timet journal. 

Thk Tbmplk lies between Flcet-istroet and the Thames, north and south ; and 
Whitefriars and E*«sex- street, east and west; divided by Middle Temple-lane into the 
Inner and Middle Tem]3le, eiK;h having its hall, library, and garden, quadrangles, 
courts, &c. Originally there wtis also the Outer Temple, comprising Essex House and 
gardens : a portion of the old VV’ater-gate remains at the f<x>t of Essex-street. 

The ancient hostels existed until 1316 (20th Edward 111.), when the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem (to whom the forfciteil estates of the rival 
hrolherhood of the Templars had been granted by the Pope) f^mised the magnihcent 
buildings, church, gardens, ** and all the appurtenances that belonged to tlie Teinphirs 
in Lomlon,” to certain students said to have removxni thithcT from Thavics Inn, Hol- 
born, in which juirt of the town the Knights Templars themselvi^ had roHideil before 
the erection of their sufierb palaces on the Thames. In this New Temple, “out of the 
City and the noise thereof, and in the suburbs,” l)etween the King's Court at West- 
minster and the City of London, the studious lawyers lived in quiet, increasing in 
number and importance ; so that, although the mob of Wat Tyler’s rebellion plundered 
the students, and destroyed almtist all their books and records (“ To the Inns of Court ! 
down with tliein all !” — Jack Cade\ it became necessary to divide the Inn inU) two 
separate boilies, the Hon, Hixjieties of the Inner and Middle Temple; having separate 
hulls, but using the same church, and holding their houses as tenants of the Knights 
Hospitallers until the llissolution by Henry VIII., and thenceforth of the Crown by 
lease. In the sixth year of James I. the two Temples were grantixi by letters patent 
to the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, the lUscorder of London, and others, the 
bankers and treasurers of the Inner and Middle Temple, which, by >nrtue of this 
grant, are held to this day by an incorporated society of the “ students and practisers 
of the laws of England.’’ 

The Innbe Temple is entered from Fleet-street by a gateway, built 5t.h Jamc.s I., 
beneath NOv 17, Fleet-street, through Inner Temple- lane ; at No. 1 lived Dr. Johnson 
from 1760 to 1765. Ujion the oast side of cho lane, the old chambers of Churchy an l- 
coui% have been taken down, and a noble stone-fronted structure erected m tlieir 
place; to this and the opposite new lines have been given the honoured hkmes of 
JohfMon*M and OoldamUh^s Duildings. At the foi>t of the lane is the magnificent 
western dooruMy of the chuivh (described at pp. 205-207); and westward are the 
cloisters^ wiiich were built by Wren after the fire of 1678, which fire Titus Oat* s 
pretend^ to the Council was contrivance.” Crown Office- row, facing the garden, 
has also been rebuilt with a handsome stone facade. In the former row w^as the 
birthplace of Charles Lamb. 

**Some gentlemen of the Inner Temple would not endeavour to preserve the goods which were In the 
lodfrings or absent persons, nor Suffer others to do St, *bet?ause,* they said, * it was against the law to 
break up any man’s lumber T hord Clarendon's Oum Life, p. 355. 

Upon the bvoad terrace facing the garden are the Library (c^mtaining Bacon’s 
JGTMory ^ ikt Alienation Office^ in MS.), and the Parliament Chamber in the Tudor 
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style, c<>uipleted by Smirke, U,A, in 1835 : acljoiniiig is the Hall, built upon the site of 
H structure of the age of Edward III. Here are full-hngth portraits of Coke and 
Littleton; and an embletuatic Pegasus, by Sir Tames Thornhill, Here dinner is 
served to the members of the Inn daily during term-time; the masters of the bench 
dining on the state or dais^ an<l the barristers and students at long tables extending 
down the hall to the carved screen at the western end, On grand days arc present 
the judges, who dine in sncccssion with each of the four Inns of Court, 

•* At the Inner Temple, on certain arand occasions, it is eustomaiy to pass huge silver goblets (loving 
imps) dv>wn the table, tilled with a dolii ious composition, imniemorialijr termed ‘sack, conaistin^^ of 
sweetoucil and exquiyitcly flavoured \»’hite wine; tho butJer attends iu progress to replenish it, and 
each student is restricted to a tip. Yet it chanced not long since nt the Temple, that, though tho 
nuniher present fell short of sovenlj, thirty-six quarts of the liquid were conaamodr * — Quurttrig 
Ruview^ LSJd, So. 110. 

'riio gentlemen of the Inner Temple were of old famed for their plnys, masquea, 
revels, and other sumptuous entertuiuments. Christmas, Halloween, Candlemas, and 
Ascensiov-day, were anciently kept with great splendour in the Hall- In 1661 Charles 
II. dined here, and was receiveti with twenty rwlius, dinner being served by fifty 
gentlemen of the society in their gowns. Next year, the Duke of York and IVince 
Rupert were admitted members. For these feasts, the master of the revels arninged 
tJie dancing and music; after the ploy, a barrister sang a sony to the judges and 
Serjeants ; arid dancing was commenced by the judges hud benchers round the 8ea*4*oal 
fire. This dance is satirized in Ihxckinglmui^s tvitty play of the Rehearsal ; and the 
revels have been ridiculed by Dr. Donne in his Satires, and Prior in his Alma^ Pope 
iu tlte Dunciad has ; 

"The judge to dance, his brother seijeaut ctiWsJ* 

Sir Christopher Hattoii.v^itU four other Htudetits of the Inner Temple, wrote the play of 
and Ginmtift.i, wbii'h, iu was acted by that Swicty before the i^tieen. Sir Christopher wrote tho 
ftuirth act, si>rucil “ Chr. IlxiUon it was iirst printed in 1602, and there is a copy among the 

tiarrit k lM;o> in tiie Museum. 

'i’hc hist rc\el iu unv of the inns of Court was that held Feb.* 2, 1733, in the Inner Temple Hall, in 
honour of .Mr. TaJhof, a iKMicher, haviinr the Great Seal deliver- d to him. A Janc*‘ wrallcry Imilt over the 
S4 rccii W. 1 S tilled with ladies; and music in the little iraUery at the upper enti of the Ihill plan t'd all 
dinner-time. After dinm r, he}?au the p’ay Love /if r Zove, and the three of 7%e Deril fo Pntf, l»y artma 
fr«mi the Uavrnarkel. After the phiy. tho Lord Chancellor, the Masters. Jud|rt*B, iiiid llenehtTs" retired 
into their Piiriiament Ch.iTuht r; in halfauhour they returned to the Hall, and led by the Master td*the 
Revels, formed a rin^r, and d:m< e<l, i-r rather walked, round the fire-place, Hoeordino’ to the old ceremony, 
three times; the ancient suu;r, ac- onipawied with music, heinir stimr by one Tony Aston, drt^setl In a 
bar-gown. Ths- was followed by dancing, in which the lailies from the ^faUery joined ; then a collatio«i 
was served, and the eonqniuy returned to dancing. The Prince of Wales was present. 

Among the eminent members w'ore Audley, Lord Chancellor to Henry VIIT. ; 
Nicholas Hare (whu built Hare-court), Master of the Kolls to Queen Mary ; Littleton 
a fid Coke (in the reign of James I. the Temple was nickiiauuKi **iny Lord Coke’s 
shop”); Chri.st<q»her Hutton, »Sekh*n, Heneage Finch, Judge Jeffreys, tmd Sir 
William Follett ; and tho "^poeU Beaumont and Cowper. Si)eght’s statement that 
t haucer studied here is much disputed. Among the Keiiders was the judicious 
litxikcr/*' of whom, iu 1851, a memorial bust was placed at tho south^^west angle of iho 
choir of the Temple Church. 

" Tlie view from the Temple Gardens, when, on the op]^>osite side of tho river, the 
eye ranged over the green marslics and gradcially rising ground to the Surrey Viills, and 
Mte rich oak and l>eccii woods that clothed them, must have been beautiful.” (Pearce's 
/'liUr oJ^JJourt.) The public are admitted to the Inner Temple Garden^ alxiut three acres, 
tin summer evenings fnnn 6 to 9: it Is idresady described at p. 365. Tow*nrds iu 
wiutb-casteni corner are the New Paper BtlSldings, of rod brick and steme, erected 
ISIS, by Sydney Siuirke, A.U.A., with overhanging oriels and angle turrets, assimi-* 
luting to Continental examples of the Tudor style. 

Thb Middlis Tfmple, west of tlio lanoy is entered from ^Fleet street by a rcd-brick 
and stone- fronted gate house, built by Wren, in 1684, in the style of Inigo Jones, and 
v<‘ry far from inelegant ” {Ralph), It occtipies the site of the gate^hoase erected by 
Sir Amias Paulet, as a fine imposed by Wolsey, whose prisoner he Wi|s; and which he 
garnished with cardinal’s hats and arms to api>ettso "his old unkind displeasure-” 
Abutting on the garden is Middle Temple Hall, built 1562-72, in the treasurership of 
Plowden, the jurist. This Grand Ha I is 100 feet long, 40 ieet wids^ and apwards of 
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no feet in height, and bftfl a fine open timber roof, which omits the principal arched 
rib, and multiplies the pendants and smaller curves ; it is very scion iiiinally cotistructc<L 
and contains a vast quantity of timber* There is also a llcnaissancc carved screen and 
music-gnllery, dight with Elizabethan armour and w^eapons ; on the side windows aro 
emblas&oned the arms of eminent members, as also on the great biiy-windows, on the 
dais or state ; ** besides the Queen’s and the 3 Lyons of England.” 

The fine ooUeoUon of State pictures embraces the sovereigns from Charles I. to Oeorgo I. inclusive. 
The most striking of these is tne noble equestrian port rait Charles I. by Vandyck (one of the three 
known to be by hiahand)* which has hung In the Middle Temple hall since ICN t, when it was acquired 
by the Society. Charlea Il/a pcjrtrait is reputed to be the work of Sir Godfrey Kncller : it represents 
the King in coronation robes, wearing the Garter; it is a grandly studied wtirk, though the flesli tints 
have deepened j the draperies are unrivalled, so finely are they cast and so bnUiontly coloured. The 
portrait of Queen Anne was painted from life for the Society. It appears from their recN>rdfi that on the 
Z7th of November, 1702, the benchers directed the treasurer “to put up her .Majesty's picture at the 
west end of the hall over the bench, and to h'*ve it drawn by Mr. l>ahl, unless the treasurer thinks fit to 
make use of another hand." Dahl was a native of Swenien, and arival of Kncller. lint the treasurer of 
the day selected a Scottish artist, I'houtas Murray, for the work, who also painted the portrait of King 
William 111. Cunningham says : “the portraits are ehiefiy cordes, and not go(Kl. ' Aroiv'dthe liaJl 
are indt:Uive bronse bdsU of the twelve Cscsars; and on the dais, marble bu^t8 of Lords Eldon and 
Stowell, by ileUnes. . 

The oaken tables extend from end to end : " they cut their moat on wooden trenchers 
and drink out of green earthen piHs.” '{Hatton^ 1708.) Dugdale tells us that “ until 
the »tJC 0 Md year of Queen EHzjflieth’s reign, this Sotiiefcy did use to drink in cups of 
(such as are still in use in the King's Court), but then those were Lnd aside, 
and green earthen pots introduced, which have ever since been wntinued.” Speci- 
mens these green cups have been found in the Inner Temple, in Oray's Inn, and 
I/mc*oln’s Inn ; they hold half a pint, are tall, have a lip, and are 8nriiiis<.*d to liavc* held 
the portions assigned to each student, who was also supplied wV.h a drinking-horn. 

The Item “To Caho«*‘hi*ad, Ac." in the old “ battles" of tbbe 'Miiklle 'fernple. refers to ancient times, 
when the chief cook of the lrk)ciety gave every Kaaler Term a csilvcs'-lu ail breakfast to the whole fra- 
ternity, for which every gentleman paid at least oue shilling. In the l U vcutU year of .lames I., Imw- 
cver, this hreakfaKt was turned into a dinner, and apiuuntid to be on tlie hrist and second Monday in 
cvf*Ty Euster Term. The price per bead w*ns regularly lixed, and to be i».dd by the whole Society, as w ell 
Absent as present — a f.ict which will account for flic appearance of the ifeia in fhe Trinity bdls. The 
hiiin thus coJIocted, instead of belonging r.o!cly to the cooks, whk divided unmng all the domestics 
of the house (see llerl^ert’s AitHquitien qf tho Jmu of Court and — li. liiaiuUtl^ F.S,A, 

In this noble Hall waa performed Sliaknpeare’s Tin lfth Xi(fht, as reci)rded in the 
thhlc-hook of dohn Maiminghain, a student of the Middle Temple: “ Feb. 2, 1G01(2). 
At our feast we had a play called * Twelfth Night, or What you will."' — It is yet 
pleasant to know that there is one Uxmlity reniaining where a play of Shaksperire was 
listened to by bis contemporaries, and that play Ttenlfth Xtgki.'* (Charles Knight : 
FwtonfU Sdit, Shuk^peare.) The Middle Temple leasts were sumptuous : Evelyn 
describes that of 16SH '‘so very extravagant and great, as the like had not been seen 
at any time;” he condemns the revels as “an old hut ivotous custom.'’ Aubrey was 
admitted 164:6; here and at Trinity College, Oxfor<l, lie “enjoyed the greatest felicity” 
of his life. Among his “Accidents” w'© find: — “ JSt. JohnV Night, 1G73 : In aanger of 
being run through with a sword by a young templar, at Burges’ ehainhor in the Midillo 
Temple,” (Britton’s Memoir of Auhrey^ pp. 14, 19.) Elias A^huioU’ was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple, in 1660: he bad ehuuibers in Middle TV*ni]»lc Lane. 

The Reader at the Middle Temple ap}K>inted for the Lent Season, ISGl (Or. Philli- 
morc), inaugurated his election to the otB**© by reading, in iho am ieiit hall of Inn, 
a paper on “Minonty and Majority in England and Abroad.” The Readers are 
elected in rotation from the Benchers, end in the olden time their duty was to road 
law twice lilt the year-— viz, in Hilary and Trinity Terms; but sir.ce tlj€ year 1G80, 
these public readings had been dis<*outiinieiI. 

Tbc New Library, built at tho river end of Garden-court, and upon ad.iitioual ground 
purchased at the of 13,0(K>/., was commenccil in August, ; H. K. Abiahain, 
architect* It is a beautiful edifice, in the collegiate style of the fifteenth century. 
The lowar portion is occupied by chambers; the material is Bath stone. The Library, 
which is a room of haiidi^nne projwtions, 96 fwt long, 42 w ide, and 70 feet high, 
occupies the upper portion, and is approached by a wdiidiug staircase in an octagonal 
tower at the sraOk The roof, which reminds one of Wostminstcr Hall, except that it 
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b tw€M»nired, l»of Americad jdteh-pine— tije flrot tiioft iirao4'!bi»l>0M 
tb© purpose iu England* The floor It of Portland ttonia^ Iti p*W©l% wifcfe Pi^lana 
cement in the centre compartments. Tliere is © stained glass n^^dow at each oM ; the 
oriel at the south is illuminated with the arms of the Royal Princes* from the time of 
Richard Cmur de Lion doa^n to the present Prince of Wales ; and the window at the 
north represents the shields of all who have been Benchers dtinn^ the^ time of its 
erection. There are five windows at each side* which cast a dim studious light through 
silvered glass. Over the door is fitly hung the portrait of the founder of the Library, 
Robert Ashley. The Library was opened with due ceremony, October 30, 1861, by the 
Prince of Wales, his Ro^al Highness having previously been enrolled a Member of tlie 
Middle Temple, in form as follows : 

The Master Treasurer moved, and the Lord Chancellor seconded, first, ‘‘that his Boys) HJflrhne'*! 
be admitted a member of the Mkhiie Teoiple;** and next, “that his Boval IH#?hnei« Ije ^Jl^ to the 
decree of the outer Bar, and that the oath, on publication of the Call, be aisi^nsed beinif 

no opposition, both motions were carried uminirnously, ami the Prinoe was invested with the Ihur gown 
and suhSuribed the Call-book. Tlie next iin tion, also bv the Treasur* r, and seconded by the Lord 
Chancellor, was that his Uoyal UlKhness be luvltinl to tlie liench.” This motion was also agreed to, 
and the Prince assumed the Bencher’s gown, and ti>ok his seat as a Master of the Bejieb, at the right 
*faand of the Treasurer. The new Master next moved “that the Parliainent do a^iourn, and proceed to 
open the Library.** 

The event was commemorated by a sumptuous iWeiSner and an evening to 
nearly 1000 guests. The portrait of the Prince of Wales has b<*en painted for the 
Society ; and His Royal Highness's bust has been placed in the Library, 

There formerly stood in a plot of ground which has since b<jen purchaseil by the Society of the 
Middle Temple, a Turkish (turban) tombstone, which was placed in the earth near a slab in the wall 
whi^ marked the boundary of the Duchy of Lancaster The stone is thought to have been abstracted 
from ^mc Turkish cemetery, brought to Kngland, |K*rhaps as ballast, and thus placed as a curi'»«ity in 
tlie little jranh'ii. A i«apty\vas written concerning thia stone by W. 11. Mnrley : It bus disappeared,— 
A'ofes ami Queries, 3rd s. ix. 109. 

Among the eminent members of the Middle Temple were Plowden, the juriMt. ; Sir 
Walter Raleigh ; Sir Thomas Overbury; John Ford, the draiiuitist ; Sir Kdwtird 
Rrainston, who had for his chamber- fellow Mr. Edward Hyde (afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon) ; Bulstnxle Wbiteloeke; Lord Keeper Ou Idfonl ; Lord Cham-ellor 
S<^mer8 ; Wycherley and Congreve ; Shadwcll and Southerne; Sir William Hlackstonc; 
Dunning, Lord Aslibnrton ; Lord Chancellor Eldon and Lord Stow'ell ; Edniuiid 
Burke ; Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; and the poets Cowper and Moore. Oliver GohJ- 
rmith had chambers in Brick-court, at the window of whicli he loved to sit and watch 
the rot^ks in Midtlle Temple Garden ; Goldsmith died hereon the 4th of April. 1774, in 
his 46th year; his rooms were at No. 2, second floor, over the chambers of Blackstone* 
who was then finishing the fourth volume of his Commentaries. 

Middle Temple Garden is well kept, and has an air of seclusion; here is a ratal pa 
epringifolia^ related to havir been planted by Sir Matthew Hale. Hie Fountain in the 
adjoining Court is described at: pp. 356-7. 

— There remain three dials, with mottoes? Temple-lane, "Pereuntet imptitantur:** Essex- 
court, ** Vestigia nulla rolrorsuru ;'* lirick-court, ** Time and tide tarry lor no man ;** in Pmnp-co»irt j nd 
Garden-court are two dials without mottoes; and in each Temple Qardcti U a pillar dial, dated I770j 
th t in Middle Temple is elaborately gilt. Dpoii the old brick bouse at the east end of Inner TcinpU** 
terrace, removed in 1828, was another dial, with quaint inscription : “ Begone about your basincus.** 

In Middle Temple-lane are some of the oldest clutmber© in the Temple, and within 
the giT*© are shops. It was l)etween the Temple Gate and the Bar that, in 1583* 
Francis Bacon stood among bis brother barristers to welcome Queen Elizabeth into tlie 
City. And in one of the shops within the Gate lived Beiy. Motte, the publisher of the 
works of P.ipe and Swift ; fiis imprint being “at the Middle Temple Gate*'' 

..Lincoln's Inn, on the west side of Chancery-lane, occupies the site of the palace of 
Ralph Neville, Bishop of Chichester, and Lord High Chancellor to Henry III.; and 
of the ancient monastery of Black Friars in Holborn, granted to Henry de La<ry, Earl 
of Lincoln, who built thereon his town -house or t«» .• soon alter whoso death, in 1312, 
it became an Inn of Court, named from him Lincoln’s Inn ; when iilto the greater part 
of the estate of the see of Chichester was leased to students of the law* The Earl of 
Liiicalii's garden, with a pond or vivary for pike, is noticed 4t p. 365* 
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Th^ prednettf of Lineolti’t Iiifi oompHle tlie old butldingi^ about SOD feet frontflge 
In Chancorydane^ etwtod botween the reigna of Henry VIL and James 1. The Oate- 
house» a fine specitnott of brickHrork, was built mostly at the expense of Sir 

llioinas X^Qvelb ^Mouble reader^^ and treasurer of the Society. T)ie entrance is an 
obtusely ^point^ arch, oHgmally vaulted^ between two fourstorlecl square towers, Tha 
bricks and tiles used in the Gatehouse and Hall wore made from clay dug from a piece 
of ground on tlm west side of the lun, and call^ the Coneygartli, ** well stocked with 
rabbits and game/^ 

Over the Gatehouse arch are paintcdarul gilt the royal anus of King Henry VTll. within the garter 
and crowned, having on the dexter side the anus of Henry J.acy, Karl of Lincoln ; and on the siniftfer 
side the arras and quarteritigs of iHir Thoimui Inivell, K.O. ; beneath, on a riband, '^nno iEloni. 
1618. Lower down is a tablet denoting an early repair, inscribed: “Insignia h-cc refecta el dm>rafa 
.iohanne Hawles Arinig. Sblieiiat. General. Thesaurarto 1695.“ rhe original doors of oak, put ip 6 liz. 
166i, still remain. In the court on the west is the ancient Hall (the oldest Kiructurc in the In i), ariu the 
old kitchen, now chambers : on the north is the Chapel (doM.Tibcd at p. 213) ; and iu the centre are the 
two Vure-i^hatieellors* Courts, buiJt 1841,— SpiUbury's Lhteoln*$ Inn, 

This and the three other courts of chambers wore chiefly built temp, .Jamei I. At 
No, 13, from 164^6 to 1650, lived John Tlmrloe, Hrerctary of Oliver CVomwcll. In 
those chambers, it is said, was discussed early in 1619, by Cnjinwcll and Tharloe, Sir 
Richard Willis's plot for seizing Charles II. ; in the same room sat Tlmrhie's assistant, 
young Morbind, at his de^ik, apparently asleep, and .whom Cromwell would have 
<lispatched with his sword, bail not Thurloe assured him that Mr)rland hn<] sat up two 
nights, and was certainly fast asleep: be, however, divu]gL;d the plot to the king, and 
thus saved Charles's life. Tliis narrative is given by Hirch in his Life of Tlmrloe, 
but rests upon questionable evidence. Here was diseovere<l in the reign of William III. 
a eolleetion of papers, concealed In a false ceiling of the apartment : they form ^lie 
prineipal part of Dr. Birch’s Thurloe State Papers, There i^ a t edition that Oora>veU 
had chambers in or near the Gatehouse, bat his name is not iu the registers of tlie 
Society : his son Richard was admitted a student 23 Charles I. 

Sun^-diai *, — On two of the old gables are, 1. A southern dial, resb»red in ISk'i, which ehowi* the hours 
by itH gnomon fVoni 6 a.m. to 4 r.M,, and is insc'iibed “ Kx hoi: rnonicnto pendet aeteruitas.“ 2. A vvestt m 
dial, restored in 1794, the Right Hon. William Pitt, Treasurer, ai.d oeaiu rest on*d in V'jI-s, from ilm 
diOVrent situation of its plane, only shows the hours from noon till night: inscription, “i^naredit, 
nesi'itis horam,“ 

The (Jld Hall, rebuilt 22 Henry VII., 1506, occupies the site of the original Hall, 
and has a louvre on the roof, date 1552, and an cmbattletl parapet ; opposite the 
edtranoe, at the sonth end, is the old kitchen. The “ goodly hall’' i.s alwut 71 feet in 
length and 32 in breadth ; height about equal to the breadth. It has on each sitle 
three large three-light windows, with arched and cnsjied heads; and a great oriel, 
tmiisoined, with urchedhead and cnsiw: at each end the room wa.*? lengthened U^n feet 
in 1819, when the open oak roof was removed, and the pre.sent ineongruons coved 
plaster ceiling substituted. At the low-er end is a inassiv*' screen, eiwted in 1565, 
grotesquely carved, and emblazoned with the tiill ncbievinnents of King Charles II., 
James Duke of York, Prince Rupert, the Earl of Manchester, Lord Henry Howard, and 
Lord New'port, date Peb. 29, 1671 : at the end of the Hall, in panels, are the arms of 
<iistinguishod members of the Society, including Lords Mansiield, Langl»lH>rougli, Ellcn- 
borough. Brougham, Ac. On the dais is the seat of the Lord Chancellor. The com- 
fHoiM of the Society w^ere held here until the building of the New' Hall. 

Among the earliest distinguished members of Lincoln’s Inn were. Sir John Portesctie, 
temp, Henry VI. j Sir Thomas More, who removed here from New Inn ;• Lainbai J and 
Spelman, the antiquaries; the learned John Selden; Noy, Attorney -General to Charles L ; 
lAmthaU, the Cromwellian Speaker ; and the great Lord Chancellor Egerton. 

In this aa^4«nt Hall wem held all the revels of the Society, their masques and Chn^l makings; when 
the bonohers laid aside their dignity, aud dancing was eidoined for Uio students, as conducive “to the 

• ** After a oareftil oompart^n of the facts and dates connected with both John Mores, the only rea- 
sonable eonoinslon that can be formed seems to be that John More, first the butler, afterwards the 
steward, and finally the reader, of Wneolu's Inn, was the rhancellor’s grandfather; and that John 
More, Junior, who was also at one time the butler there, was the ('haiioellor’s father and aUerwartls the 

Judge. Not only does this descent suit preebely the ‘ non cclebri sed honcstd natus* in 8ir rhomas More’s 
epitaph, but it explains the silence of his biographers, and a^'rounts for the Judge and the Chmieellor 
srttiiiding the readings of a society with whicn tiioir fiunilyhad been so closely comicetod.“— -Kdward 
/•Ws. F,SA, s Archmoloffia, vol. zxxv. p. 53. 
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Boakin^of gentlemen more fit fortbeir books at other ttroes'^fDogdale'a Or^«»)j 
of James t* •* the under-barrUrers were, by deetmatlon* put oat of eomrnous, for 

they bad »<»t danced on the Ceiidienjas-day jfM*ocediiig» when the judg^ wcre.preBtet. Of ChrlMTua^ 
1 ei, Pepys writes: "The King (Charles 11.) visited Unwdn's Inn towo tiio revels them t there beliig, 
seoordina to an old eustome, a prini'e and all his nobles, and other mattm at sport w»d rbarge. Hero 
were present, Clarendon, Ormond, and Shaftisburj, at tlie revels of Usic i JL^y, and Xhuiham the P<*ft j 
and inegU>omy Pryniio smnding by. At these entertainments the HaH enpboaard was m out with 
the Society’s olden plate, which fnchides silver basins and ewers^ siWer oops and ooverei a sUvtr uoileipi^ 
pot for festivals, and a large idiver pnnch*bow) with ttro handlesw ^ ^ ^ j 

In 1071 Charles 11. made a second visit, with his brother the XJuks ci Tork, JPrlnoy the 

l>uke of Monmouth, who were entertained in the tiall, and admit ted members-^pf the Soetaty, ana 
etitered their names in the admittanoe*book, which contains also the sigsaten^ of from tho 

reign of Elizabeth to the present time, Sir Matthew Hale entered here student in ltS29 s he bequeatiiea 
a large collectiOTi of MSS. to the Library. _ ^ i., » 

JNot many years ago it was the custom at Lincoln’s Inn fbr <mo of the Servitiis, attl^ m nls usual 
rob:'8, to go to the threshtdd of the outer d<ior about twelve or one (folook, and exclaim three uttiesi, 
" Vettes manger r when neither bread nor salt was upon the table, 

iWto Square^ southward of the ancient buildings* was completed in 1697, by Mr* 
Henry Scrle, a bencher of the Inn t in the centre was formerly a Corinthian column* 
with a ycrtical sun-dial ; and at the base were four Triton Jet^ d*eau : the area was 
enclosed and planted in 1845. In the reign of Charles 11. this was open ground* 
known as Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or Fickett’s Fields : It is not part of the Inn* 

The Stone Suildin^s^ at the north-east extremity of the Inn, were designed by Sip 
Kobert Taylor, and completed by Hardwick, in 1845 : the architecture is beautiful 
Corinthian. This is only ]>art of a design, in 1780, ibr rebuilding the whole Iniu 

“ The working drawings were made by a young man of the name of Leech, tlien a clerk In Taylor’s 
office, who afterwards become a student of Liiuultrs Jim, and died hiling ibe hi«;h and lucrative oftiiH 
In the law of Master of the Rolls. Leech’s drawings are preserved in the lihiary of Lincoln’s Inn.*-* 
Cunningham's Handbook , p. 473. 


•Rie garden was enlarged, and the terrace-walk on the west was made, in 1663 - 

" To Lincoln’s Inn, to see the new garden which they are making, which will be very pretty,— and 
to the walk under the chapel by agreement.*'— Pepys’s Hkny, 

Into Lincoln's Inn walks Isaac ilickerstaif sometimes went Instead of the tavern (Ta/ler.No, 13); 
and a solitary walk in the garden of Linceilu's fun was a favour Indulged in by several of the benchers, 
Isaac’s intimate IVieiids, and grown old with him in this neighbourhood (J idler, No. 100). 

The ruined ^mester {Taller, No. 13) in the mortdng Imrrows half-ii>crown of the maid who cleans 
his slioes, and is now gaining in Liiicohrs-inn Fields among the boys for farthings and oranges, until 
be has maile up tierce pieces; and then he returns to White's^ into the best uumpany in town.” 


The Gardens were much curtailed by the building of the New Hall and Library; 
when disappeared ** the walks under the elms,’^ celebrated by Hen Jonson. Among 
the officers of the Society is a ** Master of the Walks.’^ {See Gardkns, p. 365.) 
And, in 1662, w as revived the ancient custom of electing a Lord- Lieutenant, and Prince 
of the Grange. 

On the western side of the garden, almost on the rite of the Concygarth, are the 
Kem Hall and Library^ a picturesque group, finely situated for ardnteclural efleet, in 
the late Tudor btyle {temji. Henry VI IL), having a corresponding entrance-gate from 
Lincoln's-inn-fields ; nrchite/*t, Philip Hardwick, R.A. The foondation-stone was laid 
April 20, 1843 : tho hall is arranged north and south, and the library east and west; 
the t^o buildings being connected by a vestibule, Hanked by a drawing-room and 
council-room. Tlie materials are red bricks, mtersected with black bricks in patterns, 
and stone dressings. The south end has a lofty gable^ inscribed, in dark brickih ** P. H." 
( I’lilU]) Hurd v\ ick), and tho date 1813 ; • flanked on each side by a square tower, battle* 
men ted ; l>enratb are shields, charged wdth lions and mllrines, the badges of tbe Society : 
betwtsen the towers is the great window of the Hall, of seven lights, transomed, and the 
four-central arch filled with beautiful traoery. On the apex of tbO gabite, l^ncath a 
canopied pinnacle, U a statue of Queen Victoria; Tltomas, sculptor* Hie aide buttresses 
are surmounted by octagonal pinnacles. The roof is teade^ and in Its centre is an 
elegant louvre, surrounded by <«lender pinnacles bearing vanes; tbe capping has crockets 
and gargoyles, and is surmounted by a vane wIthdireeUoii-ppilits in gilded metal- work— * 
tlic whole very taaUitW, The entrance to the Hall is tto south-east tower, by a 
double iiight of step.H to tbe porch, above which are the aniie of the ImcL Above is the 
clock, of novel and beautiful design, with an enriched pedtmental csuiopy in metal* 
work. 

The central bnilding, the entrance to the Library and Great Hal)^ baa end mririi^ 
a 2 .d uu octagonal embattled crown or lantern, filled with painted glaii^ and reminding 
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one of tlia ottogon of Eiy Chthedral. Vrcm ft# ei»|&iiade is the cnttniDce hy flights of 
8te]^ to a porob^ the gahl# boariog the lion of the Earl of Linooln bolding a banner ; 
and at the apes of the great gable of the library roof is a drcular shafts gurmonnted 
by an beraldle aidmat' aopporting a staff and banner^ The Library has large end 
oHeK of be^utifbjl design^ and iB^e bay*windows on tbe north side; the lighte being 
aepnrati^ by stone compartments^ each boldly sculptured with heraldic achievemenU 
of King Ct^les IL» Jainiea JDnke of Torlc» K.G.» Queen Victoria^ Prince Albert, K.G. 
(all visitors of the Society), and Albert Edward Prince of Wales. The buttresses 
dividing the hays are terminated by pillars, surmounted by heraldic animals. At tiie 
north-west angle oi this f^nt Is an octagonal bell-turret. On tbe western front 
toa*ards LineolnVinn Fields, the clustered chimneys have a beautiful effect : they are 
of moulded red brick, resembling those at Eion College and Hampton Court Palace. 
The bosses, gargoyles, and armorial, grotesque, and foliated ornaments throughout the 
building are finely sculptured. 

Entering by ttie southern tower, the corridor is arranged on the plan oi th . collejre 
halls of the Universities, and has a buttery-hatch, and staira leading to the*vaulted 
kitchen, 45. feet square and 25 feet high, with one of the largest fire-places in England ; 
adjoining are cellars for one hundred pipes of wine. 

From the corridor, thmugh a carved oak screen, you enter tbe Hall : letigth, 120 
feet; width, 45 fi»et; height to ^le apex of roof, 63 feet. In size it exceeds the halU 
of the Middle Temple, Hampton Court Palace, and Christ-cluirch, Oxford ; but is ex- 
c^eeded in length by tlie hall of* Clirist^s Hospital, which is 187 feet. The upper part 
of the screen serves as the front of tbe gallery, between the arches of which, uiwn 
pcdcstalts in canopied niches, are c^istutned life-size figures of these eminent meml>ers of 
the Society; Lord Chief- Justice Sir Matthew Hale; Archbishop Tillotson, one of <?he 
prt‘a<*hcrs of Lincohi^sdnn ; Lord Chief- Justice Mansfield; Chancellor Ilartl- 

wicke; Hishop Warburton, one of the preachers; and Sir William Grant, Master of 
the Hollfl. The aides of the Hall are panelled with oak, and the corr.ice is enriched 
with gilding and cok)ur. The five largo stained* glass windows on either side coi»tain, 
in the upper lights, the arms, crests, and mottoes of diKfcinguisbcd members of tlm 
Society, chromd* gically arranged, from 1450 to 18+3 ; and tbe lower divi»ion8 are 
diapered with the inttUIs ** L. and the milrine. Al>ove the windows is a cornice 
enriched with colour and gilding. 

,The ro«»f is wholly of oak, and is divided into st»ven compartments by trusses, each 
large arch s^pringing from stone corbels, and having two carved pendants (as in Wolsey's 
Hall at Hampton Court), at the termination of an inner arch, that springs from 
huiumcr-bcnins projecting fr< m tbe walls. I'hese pendants are illunnnated blue and 
r*Kl, and gilt, and they each carry a chandelier to correspond. Between the w-all 
trtisses is a machicolated comice, panelled and coloured. 

Here is a nobly-desigtmd fresco by G. P. Watts — ** Tile Origin of Legislation.” 
This great work was the gift of Mr. Watts, the artist ; commenc*Hl in 1851, but soon 
after discontinued Uirong^l illness^ and not renewed till 1857 — finished Oct. 1841). 

On April Sft, 18W, Mr, Watts was entertained in the Hall— an honour before conferred on no paintt^r 
except liogSHh, who dined therein 1760— wu** prcs»cntcd by this Smiicty with asilver-pilt cup, value 150/., 
ai»d purse ; the tODtinionial being **not in the character uf comj>eni»ation, but as a tcsiimuny of 

t.lie fticqdly feeUng of the Society for the n^an who ha4 selected it as the recipient of so valued a 
and of its i^^eclation ot his genios as an ariiat,** 

• 

On the norftern wall, above the dais panelling, is the picture of Paul before 4?i;lix, 
painted . in 1750 by Hogarth, and removed from a similar position in the Old HalU 
The compoaitton Is good ; but tlie ponception of character coinmouplaco. 

By t3ic trord Wymiham, Haron of Finglass. and J^>rd High rhancdlcr of r.elSnd, the sum 
of 20w. w.v binteatheii to the 8oe|i^y, to bo ext>endvd in adoriiiivtr (he C'ha,>c.' or Half as the benchers 
shonld thittk lit; At the recommenaation of Lord Manshcld. HoKarth was ou^ra^ed to paint the pic- 
ture;, which was ^ first designed for the chapel .—spiJsbury's Lincoln' g /«», p, 103. 

At tbe Opposite end of the Hall is a noble marble statue, by Westmacott, of Lord 
Erskine, Chanoellor in 1^. 

On either side of the dais, in the oriel, is a sideboard for the up|>er or benchers' 
table ; the after tables, jranged in gradation, two crosswise and five along the hall, are 
for the barristers end students, who dine here evt^ry day during term i the averaga 
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namber is 200 1 rand of those who dine on one day or other during the term, ** keeping 
coninionH/^ is about 500. 

The western oriel window contiUns, In the upper llprbt, the armorial bearinira of ph Neville, 
of ihichester: Henry Lucy, Karl of Lincoln; k^illiani de llavcthyll, Treasurer to • 

Edward Sulyard, Ksq„ by whom the Inht ritance of the premises of Lincciln a Inn ^r®*V**i*"***J'^ •, i.f** # 
Society in 158<): whose arniR arc also here — motto ; “ Lon;?a profesnlo eitt pads jiis. In the mWdleor 
the window are the arms ol KIiik Charles II. within the garter, and surmounted by the crown, with t no 
supporters and motto ; also the arms of James Duke of York and of Prince On the other sioe» 


and L. I. The oriel window, on the eastern side, contains all the stained 

hull, consisting of the armorial insi^rnia of noblemen, lej^al diifidtarics, Ac. All the heraldic decora- 
tions. with the exception of the eastern oriel, are by Mr. VVillement. — Spilsbury s JahcoIh s lun^ 
pp. 104>d. 

From the dnia of the Hull larg^o folding-doors open into the vestibule, east of wliicb 
is the Council* chain tier ; nnd west, the Draw'ing-room : the stone chimney-pieces are 
finely sculptured. In the Drawing-room are portraits of Justice Olartville, 15118; Htr 
John Granville, Sjx*aker of the House of Commons. 16*10; Sir Matthew Hale, 1671. 
by M, Wright (acquired by the Society, with his collection of MSS.) ; Sir Hichard 
liainsford. Lord Chief-Justice K.B.. 1676, by Gerard Soest ; Lord Cliancellor Ilard- 
wicke, 1737, after Hamsay ; Lord Chancellor Bathurst. 1771, by Sir N. Dance; Sir 
John Skynncr, Lord Chief Baron. 1771, by Gainsborough; Sir VVilliam Grant, Master 
•of the Bolls, by Harlow; Francis flargreave, Treasurer in 18l;l, by Sir Joshua Uey- 
nolils; and Sir H. Haddington, Speaker of the Hoiisa of Coiniiions. 

In the Council-room is a portrait of Sir John Franklin, of Mavoiirn, Beds, Knight, 
a master in chancery thirty-three years; ob. 1707. Here arc also scvcml copies fi'om 
the old masters ; and a Lady with a Guitar, by William Etiy, li.A. The walls of both 
Council and Drawing-rooms are also hung with a valuable collection of engraved pqr- 
traYfs of legal dignitapes, eminent prelates, &c» 

Tlie Library, 80 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 44 feet high, has an open oak roof, of 
much origiunlity. The pr«>jecling book -cases form separate apartments for stinly, and 
liave an iron balcony running round them about ‘midway*, and anotlH*r gallery over 
tliem against each wall. Each of the oriel windows displays arms of the present 
benchers ; as also the five northern windows, except the low er lights of the central one, 
which are filled with the arms of Queen Victoria, of brilliant colour and broad 


treatment. The gliiss of the windows consists of small circular panes, termed beryl 
glazing, of remarkable brilliancy. 

The Society's valuable collection of MSS., mostly bequeathed by Sir Matthew Hale, 
are deposited in tw^o rooms opening fn>m the Library. The books and MSS, exceed 
25,000 : the collection of law-books is the most complete in this country, and here are 
many important works on history and antiquities, llie Library, founded in 1407. is 
older than any now existing in the metropolis; and many of the volumes still rettiin 
iron rings, by which they w ere secured by rods to the shelves. The early Ycur-bix^ks 
are chietly in their original oak' binding ; and four of them belonged to William 
Bastell, nephew of Sir Thomas More. Among the other rarities are, Le Mirror a 
Juslice^^ per Andrew Horne, in a band of the reign of James I. ; Placita of the whole 
reign of Evlward 11. on velUiin, written In the fourteenth century; twro volumes of 
Statutes on vellum, Kdw'ard III. and Henry V, ; a MS. Year-book. Edward III.; the 
fourth volume of Frynne's Uecardn^ boogfit for 335^. by the Society at the Stowe sale, 
in 18 lb (it w as published in the year of the Great Fire, when moat of the copies w ere 
bursiti; several MSS. in the handwriting of Sir Matthew Hale, Archbishop Usher, 
and tlic learned Selden ; a beautiful copy of the works of King Charles I.. which had 
l>elongcd to King Charles 11.; Baron Maseres^s copy of bis Seripiore^ hogaritkinici^ 
six vols. 4^j;o ; Charles Butleris fine copy of TradaUu Unioertui Jari#. with index, 
twenty -eight vols. folio. Ac. [See Spilsbury's Lincoln* 9 Inn^ specially devoted to the 
I/ibrary ; to which carefully -written work we are much indebted.) 

The New Hall and Library w*erc inaugurated October 30. 1815. by Queen Victoria 
and Frince Albert, when Her Maje^sty held a levee in the Library, at which the 
Tre<»surer of the Inn, J. A. F. Stmpkiiison. w^as knighted | the Prince became a 
member of the Society, and with the Queen signed his name In the Admittance-book. 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert then partook an early banquet in the Great Hall| 
this being the first visit of a sovereign to the Inn for nearly two centoHes* 
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Lincoln’s Inn is exempted from poor-rates as extra-parochial. The f^onnd on which 
the New Hall is built belonged, at the time of building, to the parish of 8t. Giles in 
the Fields; but was, by agreement, subsecpxently severed from that parish, and 
annexed to the vill or township of Lincoln’s inn, the Society paying annually a com- 
pensation to the parish for the rates. 

The Old-buildings are continued to New- square, where may be noted some vine and 
fig trees. There are some very old houses aiM Mho}>s near the Carey -street gate ; some 
shops are stuck up agidnst the main building : these in former days had been book-stalls. 

At Lincoln’s Inn and at Gray’s Inn the Curfew-bell is rung every night at nine 
o’clock; though. In this respect, the societies do not stand alone, for curfew-ringing is a 
practice still preserved in many towns scattered about England. 

Gray’s Ink, on the north side of Holbom, and west of Gray’s-Tnn-lane, appears to 
have been goodly house since Edward IH.’s time.” (Sioto.) It was originally the 
residence of the noble fiimily of Grey of Wilton, who, in 1505, sold to Hugh Denny, 
Esq,, the manor of Portpoole (one of the prebends belonging to St. Paul's C^.ufiednil), 
otherwise called Gray’s Inn, four messuages, four gardens, the site of a windmill, eight 
acres of land, ten shillings of free rent, and the advowson of the chantry of Portpoole.” 
The manor was next sold to the prior and convent of East Slieen, in Surrey, who 
leased *‘tho mansion of Portpoole” to '^certain students of the law,” at the annual 
rent of 61. 13^. 4d. ; and after the Dissolution by Henry VIII, the benchers of Gray’s 
Inn were cntcre<l in the King's books as the fee-farm tenants of the Crown, at the same 
rent as paid to the monks of Sheen. 

The principal entrance to Gray's Inn is from Holhorn, by \ gateway erected 1592. 
a good specimen of early brickwork, leading to South-square (tunnerly Hollxnn-co’:t t), 
F(‘])arated by the hall, chapel, and library from Gray’s- inn -sifia re. W'estward is 
Field-court, with a gate, now blcatked up, to Fulwootl’s Kents (see p. 363) ; and 
o uiosite is the lofty gate of the gardens; Verulam-buildings ; Hayniond-huildings 
west; the noitherii bouiidaiy-wail being in King's-road. The old name of Gray’s- 
inu-squarc was Conoy-couH. an evident relic of the Manor of Portp ole. 

The Hall was completed in 1500. It has an open oak roof, divided into seven bays 
by Gothic arched ribs, the sj>andrels and pendants richly <*arved ; in the centre is an 
open hmvre, pinnacled externally. The interior is wainscoted, ami has an oaken screen, 
dgcorated with Tuscan columns, caryatides, &>c. The windows are richly euihkizoi.cd 
with arms. The men of Gray’s Inn had their masques and revels, and were prac- 
tisers” of gorgeous interludes and plenteous Christ masings : a comc*ly acted here 
Christmas, 1527, written by John Koos, a student of the Inn, and afterwards setjeant- 
at-law, 80 otfciidcd Wolsey, that its author was degraded and iinprisoucd. Adjoining 
is the Chajjcl, probably on the site of the ** chantry of Portpoole,” wherein masses 
were daily sung for the soul of John, the son of Reginald dc Gray, for which lands 
were granted to the prior and convent of St. Hartholoinew, Smithtlcld ; at their ex- 
X>cn30 divine service was subsequently j>crfonned hero on behalf of the Society ; and 
after the Dissolution, the chaplain’s salary was jwid out of the Augmentation Court. 
At the Retbrmatiou, the Popish utensils, with a pair of organs were sold, but were 
restored by Mary; and by command of Henry VIII. was taken out a window, ** wherein 
the imago of 8t. Thomas & lleeket was ghriotisly painted.” Richard 8ibbs, author of 
The JBi^ised Reed^ was one of the preachers. 

In 29 Klizal>etb, for the better relief of tbe poor in Qraj's-iim-lane, alms were distributed tlince by 
the week at Gray^s Inn gate. 

James 1. sigaiaed by.tho jmlffes that none but ^ntlem^qfde$eeHi should be a^lmlttcd of Griiv's Inn. 
Tbn Noaders nad iibcTal aliowan^*aa ot wine and vciitatoui vU. viiit/, was paid t'or exu’h tiu tis; 
and green were the breaklfiston Lvnten-days ; and boer did not exceed i\it. per barrel. Caps 

were eompulsotily worn at dinner a id sapper ; and bats, IkkiIs. and spurs, and standing with the back 
to tho die, in the hall, were forbidden under |)enalcy. Dice and cards were only allowed at Christina^. 
Lodging <ioul>lo was customary In tbe old inn ; and at a {lension, 9 JiiJy,21 lienry VI 11., Sir Thomas 
Kevllo aceoptedMr. Attonioy-General (Str CtiriftophiT Hales) to be his l>edrenow in his- obamiHT here. 

Gray’s Imi has l>eco noted ibr its exereises, called by Stow '^lioUas Mootes, und putt mg of cases.** 
Bailey defines ** Bolting (in UrayV Inn), a kind oi exercise, or arguing cases uuiong ilio student. <.'* {IHcL. 
Srd edit. 1737.) ** Bomng !.<« a term of art used in Graves Inn, and applied to the bolting or arguing of 
moot cases ** (Coweirs Law Diet) j and he argues the Iwltiug of Civses to bo analog ms lo tin* boultittg 
or silting of meal through a bag. Judge Hale has ** beats und bolts out the tnitii.'* Dauby Pickering, 
£sq., of Gray's lun, was the last who voluntarily resiuncd those mootings. 

Tbo GarUcri (Gray’s-inn-walks) was first plauted about 1600, when Mr. Fruueij 
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BmiW^ Iiwd Vernlam, wu trawrarw. («w QjJKDVmil^ «i^r 
i^m jwae 6, 1621, spaaks of Oray'a-ton-walka m *lw phofr »w»Rt 

Lo&don, wiUi ttie choicest society ; and they were in h3gh.!ihl&!oa:'ms h; pw»«M»e and 
of asatgnation in Charlea II.'s time, when fiNMa BacoaV wiiuiMivhfm^ do a 
motility there was a charming view towards Highgate and HamptteaiL The Oaidea 
was formerly open to the public, like those of the Inner Temfiile and JJiiceln'a Inn. 

Hall the chronicler, and GsBcoigne the^poet, studied at Gray's Inn-* Guecoigne and 
his fellow-student Kinwelmerah translated the JmMwto of 

acted in GrayVinn-ball 15^)6. Bradshaw, president at the trial df i*$ was a 

bencher. Sir Thomas Holt was treasurer of Gray's Inn ; and ^ son. Lord Chief- 
Justice Holt, was entered upon the Society's boohs before he was ton years <dd* be is 
Verus the magistrate, in the Tatfer, No. 14* 

Lord Burghley entered at Gray’s Inn in 1541, and made genealogy his sp^al 
study. Sir Niciiolas Bacon kept his terms here, was called to the bar of the Society, 
and was elected Treasurer 1552 ; and his son Francis, Lord Vcrulam, was admittikl 
here, and made an ancient in 1676 ; here he sketched his great work the Oiyanutn^ 
though Ijsw was his principal study. In 1582, he was called to the Bar ; in 1580, 
made a Bencher ; in 1588, apix)inted Reader to the Inn ; and in 1600, the Lent double 
Reader : in tiie interval be wrote liis dedicated *• from my eljamber at Graie’s 

Inn, this 30 of Janiiarie, 1597.” In 1583, he stood *atnong the barristers at IVmplo 
Bar to w'elcoine Queen Eli 2 iibeth into the City. Bacon bad cbaml>ers in Gray's l*m 
when Lord C’hancellor ; and here he received the suitors* bribes, by which his name 
became tarnished with infatny. After bis downtiiU and disti^css, when l»e had jwrted 
York House, be resid^, during his visits to London, at bis old chambers in 
Gray’s Inn ; whence,cn 1(526, on a severe day, he went in his coach to Ilighgute, t4X)k 
cold in stuffing a fowl with snow as an anti-putrescent, became too ill to return to 
Gray’s Inn, and was carried to the Earl of ArandeFs house at Highgatc, where he died 
within a week. Bacon is traditionally said to have lived in the large house facing 
Gray’s Inn garden-gates, where Fulke GreviUe, Lord Brooke, frequently sent him 
Ijoine-brewed beer from his house in Holbom. Basil Montagu,^^ however, hxes Bacon’s 
chambers on the site of No. 1, Gray’s-inn-square, 6rst door; the house was burnt 
Feb. 17, 1679, with 60 other chambers. (Historian's Chtidoy 3rd edit. 1CS8.) Lord 
Campbell speculatively states that Bacon’s chambers '^remain in the same state as when 
he occupietl them, and are still visited by those who worship his memory.” ( Lioes of 
the Jx^rd Chancellors^ vol. n* p. 274.) The association with Bacon is recorded in 
** Verulam-bnildings.” 

l>avid Jones, the patriotic Welsh Judge, temp. Charles I., was of Gray’s Inn; 
Kofuilly was also a member; and Southey was entered here on leaving Oxfoi^. The 
students wore formerly oftqri refractory. Pepys writes in Hgy, 1607* “Great talk of 
how the Barristers and Students of Gray’s Inn rose iit rebellion against the Benchers 
t he other day, who outlawed them, and a great deal to do ; now they are at peace again.” 

Wiiliiti Gray’s-inn-gate, next Gray*sdnn-lane, lived Jacob Tonson, who published 
here Dryden’s Spanish Friar ^ 1681, said to be the drat wwk published by the Tonsons i 
Jacob was tlie secfuid son of a barber-chtmrgcon in Holbom. At Gvay’s-inn-gate, also, 
lived Thomas OslK>rne, the bookseller, wh^ gave 13,00()4. for the hoodes from the Uar- 
Iciati (Jbrary, for the binding of a portion of which Lord Oxford is stated by Dlbdin 
to Iftmf’e paid 18, (KX)^. 

llie Oratfs Inn JoutmI, in the style of the Spectator, was started Arthur 
Murphy, iii 1752, and continued weekly two years* Murphy studied the law, was 
refused admission to the Societies of the Temple and .of Grajps Inn because he had 
been an actor as well as author, but was admitted of Linec^’s liin. He was of a 
h'rgh family. He died a Commissioner of Bankrupt^ 1805^ Clergymen are admitted 
to Inns of Court and to the Bar, tbongh they were not so until very lately* 

In Gray’s Inn lived Dr, KawHnson (“Tom Folio’’ of the 168), who 

studed tour chambers so full with books, that be slept in the passage* In Holbom- 

• Mr. Monta^, w]io died in 1952. poMCssed a glass snd silvar-hsndM fork, wHh arilMklfig silver 
spfK>n-bowl, which omr bvloaged to Lord Yerolatn, whoaa erest, a boar, modsHed In guld» surmounts 
tbs fork-handle. 



flnrt (now i|i0..«iM«fwi« of Joteph. Ritmn, the Ulenirjr untiqmij 

•nd ngid i tlie ette it new Ooenpied by the libraries, between ^e ball and ' 

dwpdi built if VfS^y^ tawmSl ia 1841; style, elegant Italian. 

dimMan to fAf Am* omd CM to 'Ao JEtor.-^Th* fbor Ibxib of Courts rlz- tha two Temples, Lincoln's 
Jmi, a&d Qw'i Jiuiy haveoscliisiTe^ (thronjirH Uuilr boiurd of Benchers, nsuallv their Queen's Counselj 
the power of eonHerxiaff the degree uf Itoriitar-ait-Law, requisite for pnwtisinjr as an advovaie or 
euuum to the Buperior Courts, unoolo's Inn Is generally preferred for students who cuntcniplatc the 
Equity Barg it bmg tbeiooiartty of iiqulty Coonsel and Coiii’eyunoers, and of Kquic/ Courts or Courts 
of chancery. If the etildeitt dteign to praciise the common law, either immtidiAtely as an adv<K‘uto at 
Westmlin^s the oastBea, and seimonic or as a spoclal pleedcr (a learned person who, having kepi, liiri 
terma. Is allowed to draw legal forms and pleadings, tiumgh not actiuillv at tue bar), his ehoioe iies 
nsuolJybetwfien the Inner Temple^ the Midole Temple, and Gray's Inn, i hough he luuj adopt Lincoln's 
Inn. Inner Temple^ from Its formerly .nsisting on a elnsMcal examination beion; aflinission, be- 
came moro exolnalve than the Middle Temple or Omy'H Inn. Gray's Inn has been niinioroiMir utu intctl 
by Irish students, uid has prodneed sonic of the greatest liiiniiiarios at the IriMb I»ar iiioliidinur Daniel 
O'Connell. In tha present day, Mr. Justice Lush, iSerjeaut I'avno, Lord K'Mnilly, M U., mid Mr. 
Huddloiton, Q.C., have been students of Gray's Inn, and the two l.itter are ntill uiiidinr itr* benrhers 

To procure admission to cither of these Inus, the studeut must oMairj the <crtii}c*atc of tivo bar- 
risters, iMiupled in the Middle Temple with that of a bencher, to the eilVct that the app'irmit is a lit 
persi 111 to be received Into the Inii for the purpose of biung called to the Kur. Oik‘i‘ iidinTtiid, (lie 
student has the ufieoi the Lihrary.and is entitled to a seat in the cbundior L'h:ip< lofthr Inn, and to have 
his naine act down ferchanibera. He is then rtMiiiired to ki'i'p rummontt^ by dinixnr in tlu- h:Lll Ibr twebc 
terms (lour terms occur in oach year); on commencing which, ho must dcfiohit with the treasurer VMjf , 
to be retained with iiiloreat until heiscaJlsd; but resident luembcrs of the Cnivcrbiiies arc exempt Irom 
this deposit. Tho student must also sign a bond with sorciies for the fiayment of his commons amt 
term fees, lu all the Inns no person cs«i be eatled unlcsH he is above twenty-one years of uge and three 
years* standing as a student. The ca// is made by the benchers in c.iurndl ; alter whi‘ h the student he- 
coincs a barrister, and takes the usual oath at Westminster. A Coun<*ilo!' i-ogal Kduc:iti>oi lias, how- 
ever, oflute years hccii established by the four Inns of Court, to »up<‘nntfiiid the subject nf tlic educa- 
tion of siudenis foi tho ^r ; and, by order of this council, law let lurcs are given by learned pr.»reN»(»r.'j 
at the four Inns all of which any sttulcnt of any of the Inns e:in attend. KxaniMiation.s al-o fake place, 
and 8 **holarships,eeriificat<'s, and other marks of approbation are the rewards of the surces-iul snid.-’jis. 
^nevertheless ;>orsons may still be called to the Bar, rt^ardle>s of the leef oars and examinations; but 
In all cases keeping by dining in the hall is still ahaolutcly necessary. 

A Hull Dinner is a format scene. At five or half-past five o’clock, the barffsters, students, and other 
lYiemliers In their gowns, having nssifmblcii in the hall, the benchers enter in pr(}ci s.si<>!i to the dais; 
the steward airikis the table three times, grace is said by Die treasurer or senior b. ncJier j»rO‘'cnt, and 
the dinner commences; tho boueher.^ observe somewhat more style at thcir tab •* ih»n the other incni- 
bets do at theirs: tho general repast is a tureem of soup, a joint of meat, a lurt, ami rh cose, to ciiih 
mess consisting of tour j-tcrsons : each moss is also allowed a bottle of ijort-w in»». I he diiincr o\ cr, the 
benchers, after grace, retire to their own apartment. At the Inner Tcuitilc. on May 2l», a gold cup of 
**sai.-k " is hnnoed to each member, who dr.nks to the happy redor.ition of Ch^rle^ ll. At Grav's Inn 
a similar custom prevails, but the toa^t is the memory of Queen Khzub Ih. I'hc Inner s »:mple Hall 
waiters are called from the panarii who attended the Knights Tcm]ilars, At botii Tc'i pies 
tlie form o* the dinner resembles the icfiast of the iniUtory monks: the benchers on tlicdais represent- 
ing the Knights ; the barristers, the Fr^ea, or Brethren ; and ihe students, tlie Novices. Tlie Middle 
Temple still iHfars the arms of the Knights Templars, vi*. the tigurtf of the Holy Lamb. 

The entrance expenaos at the Inner I'etnple (the average of the costs at other Inn.-.) are 10/. 11#. 6x/.. 
of which '25L I#. Hd. U fer the sfamp; cm call, 82£. 12#., of which 52/. 2#. dd. is fur the siaiup : total 
123L 3#. Tho commona bill is about 121. annually, 

.(4rflf« €»/ yVfMp/#, Xntteri Ax. apegasus saiiout, or. TampU, Middle: Arg. on a cre.ss gu. a paschal 
lamb or, carrying a banner of the fir:>t, cliarged with a cross of the se» oiul. Lin ul» a Inn Hr, a lion 
rampant purp. Ulmso waro the arma of Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. Gmy’.# Inn: Sa. a grilhn segreant, or. 


INNS OF CHANCERY. 

T hese Xnng were formerly the narseriea of our great lawyers ; but they are at pre- 
aeut attached only by name to the parent Inns of (.Vnirt; the liuier Teinplo liad 
three, Clifford* ami Lyon's Ians; the Middle Temple one, JVeie Inn; 

Lioooln'a Inn one^ ThmoaFs; and Gray's Inn two, Barnard's luul Staple Inns. 

BARKAUD’e iNlf/ Holborn, anciently Mackwortb’B, from having belonged to Dr. 
John Mackwortb, .Dean of Lincoln, Ump. Henry VI., was no.\t occitpleil by one Har- 
nurtl# when*^ was converted into an Inn of Ohaiicory ; the arms of the hou.^e are those 
of Mackr>o^, via. party per pale, indented ermine and sables, a chevron, gules, fretted 
or. The andent Hall, maintained in the olden taste, is the snndlest in tho Lotulon 
Inns : it is 96 feet iong^ 22 feet wide, and 30 feet high. 

In Barnard’s Ian, ,Kf>. seeond-ftoor chambers, lived the cheuiiipt, Mr. Peter Woulfe, 
a heiiatsr in {Sse Aboastftsrs, p. 3.) 

Wcstwiird# i» Holborn, in Dycr's-bnildings (the site of some ahnshonsos of the Dyers’ 
Company)# Uved . William Uodm when ho published his edition of Pope's Works, with 
notes and a life of Uio poe^ 10 vols. 8vo, 1B24. . 
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Cx£M£Nt’6 IAn, Straiid, is named being near the church of St. Clement Daneai 
and St. Clement's Well. It was a house for students of the law in the reign of 
Edward IV', The Elizabethan iron gate, erected in 1852» bears the device of St, 
Clement, an anchor without a stock, with a C coucbant upon it j as also does the 
Hall, built in 1715. In the small garden is a kneeling figure supporting a sun-dial | 
it is painted black, and has hence b^n called a black moor. 

Shakspeare lias left us a picture from this Inn at 'ds period i 

** Shallow, I was once of Clement's Inn where I think tbej will talk of mad Shallow jret 
“ Silence. You were called lusty Shallow then, cousin. 

•• Shallow, By the mass, I was called any thing: and I would hare done any thing Indeed, and roundly 
too. There was I and little John Dciit of StafToroshire, and Black George Barnes vt Stuffoixlshire, and 
Francis Pickboiie and Will Squele, a Cotswold man; you had not four such swinge-bucklers in all the 
Inns of Court again/* 

Then Shallow tells of Sir John FalstafT breaking ''Skogan's head at the conrt-gafe, when he was 
a crack not thus high ; and the very same day did I fight with one Samjpson Stockfish, a fruiterer, be- 
hind Gray's Inn,*' 

** Shallow, Uh, Sir John, do you remember since we lay all night In the Windmill in St. George's 
Fields ? 4 

** FaletaJT, We have heard the chimes at midnight. Master ShalJow. 

** SAal/i^. I remember at hi lie* End Green (when I lay at Clemont'a Inn), I was then Sir Dagonett** 
In Arthur’*. Show.” 

Then Falstaffsays of Shallow : ** I do remember him at Clement's Inn, like a man made after supper 
'of a cheese-paring.” — Henry IV. Part II. net iii. sc. 2. 

Sir Edmund Sanders, Lord Chief- Justice of the C^urt of Ktng^s Bench from 1681 
to 16S3, was originally a poor boy, who used to beg scraps at Cletnent’s Inn, where an 
attornoy’s clerk taught him to cajm some pence by hackney-wnting. St. Clement’s 
Well, on the east of the Inn, and lower end of Clement’s Ian is mentioned by Fitz- 
steyben : it is now covered, and has a pump placed in it. 

Cliffokb’s lyy, liRiind Si. Dunstan’s Clmrcb, Fleet-stree.., 's named fh>m ttobert 
Clifford, to whom the property w'ns granted by Edward II., and by his widow was 
let to students of t)ie law\ The arms are those' of Clilford, viz. cheeky, or and 
azure, a fes^e and hordure gules, bezantd. Sir Edward Coke w^as admitted of this 
Inn. 1571; and Seldcn, 1602. Harrison, tbe regicide, was an attorney’s clerk hero: 
in the same ofiice with him was John Bramston, cousin of Sir John Bnunston, who 
records ; “ Wlieii the warr bi^nn, bis fellow* elerke, Harrison, per!s%.*aded him to 
take arines (this is that famous rogue Harrison, one of the King’s judges), which he 
did, that he miglit get to the King, which he soon did.” — Autobiography, 

The Hall is moclern Gothic, but has some old armorial glass. Here is an oaken ease, 
in w hich are the Society’s rules written on vellum, wdth illuminated initials and the 
arms of England, temp. Henry VIII, In this Hall Sir Matthew Hale and tbe judges 
sat after the Great Fire of 1666, to adjudicate in disputes between landlords and 
tenant.s, &c. The most authentic record of any settling of the Law Societies in the 
Tcigu of Eilward III. is a dSmise, in the 18tb year, from Lady Clifford appretUiciis de 
J3anco, of that house near Fleet-street called Clifford’s Inn.” 

A very peculiar tllnncr-cuHtom is observed in the Iloll, which Is believed to be unii]ue. The Society 
ronsi.^trtof two <Ji.stjnct bodies — ‘'the Principal and Rules/' and thejunlor members, or ** KcnU«th Me'S/' 
Esi« h binly hai* ita own t;i!>le : at the coiuduKion of the dinner, the cbairinau of the Kentish Mtws. first 
l>. to tlic PriiJiipnl *d the Inn, takes from the hands of the servitor lour small rolls, or loaves of bread, 
iirid, without say:nga word, he dashes them three Hcveral times on the table; he then discharges them 
t ' the other end oi the table, from whence the br^jad is removed by a sorvont in attendance. Stdemn 
silence '•-broken only by three impressive thumps upon tbe table— prevails during this strange ceremony, 
wliii f flakes the place of grace after meat in i!liirord’s Inn Hutl; and coneeniing which, not even the 
coldest ^fu mber of the Society fs able to give any eipbmdtion . — Noteeand Qutirue, 2Dd No, 4. In 
Ko. 7, Mr. ihiekton. of Idchfield. says: ('akes, sacred to Ceres, ususlly termfiiated the uneients’ feasts; 
and The rolls at Clifford’s Inn may be thrown di>wn as an offering to Cores, leyifhraf aaahe first taught 
nuiiikind the use of laws " — a remote probability. 

In Cl i fiord’s Inn "lived Robert Pultock, author of Peter Wilhina, with Ita Flying 
Women, Who he was is not known — probably a barrister without practice; but he 
wrote an amiable and interesting book.” — JAigk Hunt, 

Clifibrd’s Inn has a terrace and raised garden, rearward of which la the new Record 
Office, of late Gothic or Tudoresque style, somewhat of a Oerman character, with 
ma-risive buttresses and Decorated windows* 

FtTKKiVAL’s Inn, between Brook-street and LeatbetJane, was originallj the town 
mansion of tbe Ixirrls Fumival, and was an Inn of Cbwncety In the 9tH of Henry IV. \ 
nas held underlease temp, Edward VI., and the inheritance in the tlicn Lord Shrewa* 
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bury was. sold oarly in ElizHbetb’s reign to the Benchers of Lincoln's Inu, who leased 
the property to the Society of Furnivars Inn. Sir Thomas More was Reader here for 
tlirce years. I'he original buildings were mostly taken down in Charles I/s time, and 
then re-edified with a lofty street-front of fine brickwork, decorated with pilasters. 
Tlje old Gothic Hall remained until 1818, when the entire Inn was taken down, ami 
rebuilt of brick by Peto In modern style, ivith stone columns and other uccessories. In 
tlie square is a statue of Peto. Thomas Fiddall, attorney of this Inn, in 1651 wrote a 
Conveyancing Guide, published with his portrait. Furiiivars Inn is let in chambers, 
but is no longer an Inn of Court or Chancery. Part of its interior is occupied by a 
well-appointed hotel. 

" In the 32d of Henry VI-, a tumnlt betwixt the gentlemen of Innes of court and chancery and the 
citizens of l.ondon happening in Kleet-Jitreet. In which some mischief was done, the prineipals of Clif- 
fitord'8 Inne, FurnivalJe's Inne, and Barnard's Inno, were sent prisoners to Hartford Castle." — Stow’s 
Annais, 

Lyon's Inv, Strand, between Holyvrell-street and Wych-street, was orijginally a 
guest-inn or hostelry, held at the sign of the and purchasetl by gentlemen, pro- 

fessors and students in the law, in the reign of King Henry VI 11., and converted 
to ail Inn of Chancery, Hatton des<frib<f8 the Inn, in 1708, as follows : — 

Lyon's Inn, an Inn of Chancery, situate on the Sh. side of Witch fitr. It has been sncli an Tim 
since Anno 1420, or sooner. It is tro>j<»rncd Oy a Treasurer and 12 Ancients; those of this House are 3 
wevks in Michnelmas 'ferm, ‘.tiuT rerihs 2 in Coininons; and: pay 5*. for the Heading Weeks, for others 
2jf. Od. Here are Mootings nnee in 4 terms, ami they sell tlieir chambers for 1 or 2 Lives. Tln ir 
Armorial Kiisigns nre Che<iuy Or and Azure, a Lyou 'Rampant Sable. They have a handsome Hall, 
built ill the your 1700. 

Herbert, in his Aitfiqmfies of the Inm of Court and Chancery^ the mate-ials for 
which he mostly derived t’roui Dugdalc’s Orpine.? says : — It (L5't>n's 

Jnn) is known to lie a place of considerable antiquity from the old books of tho 
stewards' a<‘counts, which contain entries made in the time of King Henry V. How 
long l>efore that periotl it was an Inn of Chaiicf^ry is uncertain." Sir Edward Coke, 
the year after his call to tho Bur in 1579, was appointed Reader at Lyon's Inn, where 
luH hurried lectures brought him crowds of clients ; this being the start of our great 
constitutional lawyer. 

The whole of the Inn was taken down in 1803 ; and a sketch of ct^rtain of its late 
tenants will he found in Wallcff awi about hondon, 18G5. lu chambers at tho 

touth-east corner of the Inn lived the gambler, William Wearc, who was murdered by 
John I’hurtell and others, at Klstree, in Hertfordshire, as commemorated in a ballad 

of tlic time, attributed to Theodore Hook : — 

* 

•• They cut his throat from ear to tar. 

Hit* brains they batt4*rcd in: 

His name was Mr. William Weare, 

He dwelt in Lyon’s Iiiu." 

He loft his chaml^ers on the aflomoon of October 2t, 1823, for Elstroe, whence he 
inwer returned alive. Lyon’s Inn Hall bore the date 1700, and a lion st.Mdpti..’ed in its 
}KHrnnents. The Inn formerly had its sun-dial, and a few tree^ Here Hve<l Philip 
Ahsoloii, who, in con. junction with E, W. Brayley, wmlo a History of JVesimi^utier 
Abbey, Tho place had long ceased to be exclusively teim ited by lawyers. 

NrwInn, Wych-street, adjoins Clement's Inn; the Hall and other buildings are 
modern. On the site, about 1185, was a guest inn, or hoslelry, witli the sig iiPM>f the 
Virgin Mary, and thence called Our Lady’s Inn. It was purchased or hired by Sir 
Jolin Firieux^ Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, in the reign of Kdward IV., at <>/. 
per ainr.m, for the law-students of St. George’s Inn, in St. OtHirge’s-luiK*, Little Old 
Baiicy ; here also the students of the Strand Inn nestled, after they were routed from 
thence in the reign of Edward VI. by the Duke of Somerset. The armorial ensigns 
of New Inn are, vert, a dower-pot urgent. Sir Thomas More studied here in the 
reign of Henry VIL, before he entered himself of Lincoln’s Inn; and in after-life he 
sfioke of **Kew Inn fare, wherewith many an honest man is w^ell contented.” Against 
the Hall is a largo vertical stin-dial ; motto, ** Time and tide tarry for no man." 

SbhjB ants’ Inn, Ckakckry-lanr. — T here were originally three Inns provided for 
tho reception of tho Judges and such as had attained to the dignity of the coif — viz.. 
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first. Scroop’s InnV)r Seijeants* Place, opposite St, Aildrew^s Church, lirfbom, uow* 
deserted by the Serjeants ; secondly, Serjeants’ Inn, Fhiet-street, which was held by loasa 
under the Dean and Chapter of York, and U now deserted as an inn for.Seijeants j and 
thii’dly, Serjeants* Inn, Chancery -lane, the only place tlmt can with propriety be at present 
^ called Seijeants* Inn. Scroop’s Inn belong^ to John liord Scroop, and was afterwards 
known as Scroop’s-conrt. After his death it was let out to some seijeants, who adopted it 
as their place, whence it was called Serjeants* Inn in Holborn. After they disused it, 
the site was used for tenements and gardens. The serjeants about the begitiuing of 
the reign of Henry VI., and not before, resorted to the Fleefc^street Imi, which bad a 
very fine chapel and hall and a stately court of tall brick buildings. It likewise 
retained a steward, a master cook, u chief butler, with other attendants and servants, 
and a |)orter. 'I'he old Inn in Holborn having been sold, and the Fleet-street Inn 
having becon.e dilapidateil, the scijeants were quite ready to entirely emigrate to Chun* 
eery -lane, tlic third and chief Inn to which one need invite attention. It bore once 
the name of Faryndon Inn,” and it was known as early as the 17 Kiehard II., when 
the inheritance belonged (and has done since) to the Bishop of Kly and his sue* 
cessors. In the **accompt** of the Bishop’s bailiff 12 Henry IV., it was called Faryn* 
don Inne,” and it was stated " that the seijeants-at-law had lodgings there.” In 1116, 
i Henry V., the whole house was demised to the Judges and others learned in the law. 
The freehold, after having passed through various hands, came to be held for three 
lives by JSir Anthony Asldoy, Knight, under whom the judges and serjeants continued 
to rent it. Eventually the serjeants negotiated with the Bishop of Ely for the purchase 
of the fee simple of the property, and the same was ultimately vested In the S<x.MCty by 
an Act of Parliament, creating the Scjciety of Serjeants* Inn, Chancery- Itmc, for the 
jturpoie, a Corpora tion^^ujKin the annual payment fur ever of a fee farm rent to the 
Bisho[) aiul his successors. The officers belonging to this Inn are similar to those in 
Fleet-street — namely, a steward, a master cook, a chief butler, and their servants, and a 
porter. In 1837-8 the Inn was rebuilt (under the auspices of Serjeant Adams, the 
then treasurer) by Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., except the old dining-hull of the Society, 
whicli was then tilted up as a court for Exchequer equity sittings, but is now used as 
the state dining-njoin of the seijeants, including the common law judges, who are 
always seijcants-at-law'. The handsomest room is, however, the private dining-room, 
which contains one of the finest collectfoiis of legal portraits in the kingdom, including 
those of Sir Edward Coke, by Cornelius Jansen ; of Lord Mansfield, Lord King, Sir^ 
Francis Buller, Chief Justice Tiudal, J^ords Eldon, Denman, and Lyndiiurst, all by 
painters of note. The windows (containing the armorial ensigns of judges and 
serjeants) are finely executed. The chambers where the^udges of Uie common law sit 
to hear summonses and other private matters are in this Inn. The arms of Seijeants’ 
Inn are, or, a stork ppr. 

This Serjeants* Inn is the Si^plusive property of the seijeante*at-law, or Servientes ad 
Leyerriy who are the highest degree in the common law. The serjeantcy-at-law, more- 
over, is seme what of a title or dignity as well as a degree, being created by the Queen’s 
w'rit. In his armorial ensigns, the seijeant bears a helmet open and front face, like 
that of a knight, and not with the vixor down as an esquire’s is. He, in a knightly 
gives, on his appointment, gold rings the Queen, the Lord CImncellur, and to 
his own legal friends. The serj^nts-at*law form a broth6rhoo<l to which the judges of 
the C'yfimoti Law Courts at Westminster must belong. For this teiumn, as being of 
the same boily, the judges of the Commra Law Courts at Westminster invariably 
address a serjeant as •• Brother and they never apply the term to any other counsel. 
'Die seijeants aie a body incorporated by Act of Parliament. The robes ol the ser* 
joant vary in colour on particular days ; and peculiar to him is ** the coif,” or circular 
bjiM;k patch on the top of his wig. By that mark, peculiar to hia order, the seijeant* 
at-law may always be recognised in court. The seijeant, • on Joining Seijeants* 
Inn, quits entirely the Inn of Court to which he, as a student waA barrister, be- 
longed. 

At some of the Inns of Court, if the new-made seijeant leaves the Inn ha term*Utnc, 
the following ceremony occurs ; after giving a breaklast to the benchemof Inn in their 
council chamber, the new seijeant proceeds to the banqueting^haU, aodistlti^iwese^ 
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by the tretiauror with a ailver purse contalnin^f ten guineas, as a retaining fee for any 
occasion on wliich the Society may in future require his services* A bell is then rung 
U3 a warning that he has ceased to be a member of the 

Inn, FniSBT-eTBXiBT. — ^Thia other, but obsolete Inn, in Fleet-street, 
already described, still bears the name of SbuJ’eants' Inn, and this is liable to 
be mistaken for the now only real Seijeants^ Inn, in Chancery-lane. The Fleet-street 
Inn was destroyed in the Great Fire, was rebuilt in 1670, and agiiiu rebuilt, as we 
now see it, with a handsome stone-fronted edidee, designed by Adam, the architect* 
This Ittu is now let in private chambers to any one who likes to rent them* 

Staple Inn, Holbom, nearly opposite Gray^s-inn-lane, is tnulitionally named from 
having been the inn or hostel of the Merchants of the (Wool) Staple, whither it was 
removed from Westminster by Richard XL in 1378* It became an Inn of Chancery 
temp. Henry V.; and the inheritance of it was granted 20lh Henry VIII. to the 
Society of Gray^s Inn* The Holborn fwnt is of the time of James I., artu dne of the 
oldest existing specimens of our metropolitan street-architecture. The Hall is of a later 
date, has a clock-turret, and had originally an open timber roof : some of the armorial 
window-glass is of date 1500^ there arc a few portraits, and at the upper end is the 
wool-sack, the arms of the Inn || and upon brackets are casts of the twelve Ccesars. In 
the garden adjoining was a luxuriant fig-tree which nearly covered the south side of 
the Hall* Upon a terrace opposite are the offices of the Taxing Masters in Chancery, 
completed in 1813, Wigg and Pownall, architects ; in the purest style of the reign of 
James wiCfi frontispiece, arched entrances, and semicircular oriels, finely effective : 
the open-work pirapet of the terrace, and the lodge and gate leading to Southai.ipton- 
buildings, are very picturesque. 

Dr. Johnson lived in Staple Inn in 1759 j in a noto to Miss Porter, dated March 23, he informs her 
that ‘*he had on that day removed from Uouprh-square, where he had resided ten years, into chanihers 
at Staple Inn;*’ lure he wrote bis seiited in a three- chair, so scantily were his ehambeis 

fumiahod. In 1760, Johnson removed to Gray’s Inn. Isaac Keed lived at No. 11, Stuftle Inn. 

Stkand Inn, or Chesteb Inn from its being near the Bishop of Chester's house, 
was taken down temp Edward VI,, by the Duke of Somerset for building his palace ; 
it occupied part of the site of the present Smuerset House. Occleve, the pupil of 
Chaucer, in the reign of Henry V., is said to have studied the law at “ Ohestre's 

Symond's Inn, Ohanceiy-lane, though named from a gentleman of the parish who 
died in 1621, is stated to be the only portion retained by the Bislio])S of Chichester of 
their pro^ierty in Clianeery-lane, where they formerly had a palace; and here are 
Bishop*s-court and Chiohester-renta. 

Thavie’s Inn, between Nos, 56 and 57, Holborn-hill, was originally the dwelling of 
John Thavie, of the Armourers^ Company, who let the house temp, Kdwa.d 111. to 
apprentices to the law; it was subsequently purchased as an Inn of Chancery by the 
bencliers of Lincoln’s Inn, by whom it was sold in 1771 ; destroyed by firt% and re- 
built as a private court. In the adjoiiiiDg,,clmrch of St, Andrew is a monument to 
John Thavie, who, in 1848, ** left a considerable estate towards the support of this fiibrick 
for ever/* from which property the parish now derive an annual income of 

ISLJS OF BOOS {TJIjE), 

A far® of Fbplar Marsh, lying within the bold curve of the Thames between 
Black wall and LimehouSe, was originally a peninsula ; in a Map drawn in lt>88 
by Bobert Adams, engraved in 17BS, this name is applied to an islet in the Thames, 
still in part existing, at the south-west corner of the peninsula, and from this spot the 
name appears to have extended to the entire marsh, {Notes and QMcrim, No. 203.) 
In A canal was cat through the isthmus by the Corporation of London, to 

* NsiarlSir cppcwlts Beijesnts*^ Inn, Cbanoery-lans, were. two houseis elate 161), taken down in 1653. 
The rloh1y*earved and ptetuvesquo honse at the souUi-wcst corner, in Fleet-etrcet (often engraved), a os 

token down for widening the laae in 1799, 
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save ships the passage rowid the blei bet sieoe sold to the West Iitdia 
Company, and now a timbey*d<iok. Here Togodamnits^ brother of Chractaeos^ 1® s*^d 
to have b^n killed in a battle with the BottiSns under PlautinSi A4B»46* Tradittcmallyt 
it was named from the hounds of Bdward III* b^ng kept there» fbr oontlgftnty to 
Waltham and other royal forests in Bssex* Agaln» Isle qf Dogs Is held to be cor- 
rupted from IsU of Ducks, from the wildfbwl n^on it. Here (says Lysons) stood the 
chapel of St. Mary, mentioned in a will of the fifteenth centuiy, '"per^psan hermitage 
founded for saying masses for the souls of mariners." The remains of the chapel 
existed to a very late date. Pepys speaks of it as *• the nnlncky Isle of Doggs.^* He 
also speaks of a ferry in the Isle of Dogf^ which is named as a horse- ferry by Norden 
in the Speculum Britannioi, 1592 (MS.). This ferry is stiU used. The ground is 
very rich, and in Strype’s time oxen fed here sold for 34/. apiece : the grass was long 
prized for distempered cattle. The island is a pleistocene drift or diluvial deposit, in 
which has been found a suhteminean forest of elm, oak, and fir trees, eight feet below 
the grass^nd lying from south-east to north-west; some of the elms were three feet four 
inches in diameter, accompanied by human bones and recent shells, but no metals or 
traces of civiliziition : the marsh is now enclosed by a pile and brick embankment. 
•Here Captain Hrown, R.X., established his works fbr the manufacture of iron suspen- 
sion-bridges and iron cables: in 1813, he built here a suspension-bridge for loot* 
passengers, weighing only 38 cwt., but carts and carriftges passed safely over it ; the 
8f»an wtis 1()0 feet. Ca]>tuin Brown also constiructed the chain-pier at Brighton, in 
1^22-3. About this time the Isle of Doga began to be thickly inhabite<] : here is 
St. Edjitnind’s Roman Catholic Chapel. The late Alderman Cubitt built here a large 
miniver of houses, name<l Cubitt-town, and a Gothic church. The Isle is partly coverwl 
with stone- wharves, imn ship-building and chemical works, Ac. Adjoining are the 
(l*.x‘k> arils of the Wigrains and Greens, formerly Perry's, mentioned by Pepys in 
]f)f>0-61: the ifrcturesqae old niasting-housc is 120 feet high. Near the principal 
entrance to the VV’est India Docks is a bronze statue (by Westmacott) of Mr. Milligan, 
by whom the Docks were begun and principally completed. (See Millwall.) 

The working men of the Isle of Dogs number some 15,000, engaged in the numerous 
factories and shipyards; for whoso recreation has l>een formed a Free Library, to 
provide them with amusement tor evenings too often spent in dissipation. 


ISLINGTON, 

( "CALLED also Iwldon, Yseldon, Eyscldon, Tsendnne, and isondem, and of all the vil- 
> lages near London alone Itearing a Biitish name, was originally two miles dij^tant 
north of the town, to which it is nev united. Iseldon is conjectured to signify the 
lower fort, or station ; and aif there was undoubtedly a Roman camp at Highbury, this 
name may have l>eeii given to file camp which a few years since was visible in the field 
Wbidc Ba^msbury Park. Iseldon, in Domesday Book, possesses nearly 1000 acres of 
arable land alone ; and so well cleared was the property, that there only remained 
** pannage for 60 hogs" (woodlands) adjoining Hornsey. 

The ffrt'at benefactor of Islington was Richard do Cloadeslej, who by will, dsied 1517, among other 
bf-c|iie^t<i to the parish, leit to poor men witn the namee of Maria upon them ; aiitu U)*, 

f >r repairitiff anamdiu^ the ^an»o way between his honee and Islington Church; and a lotyj of 
straw v> be laid upon hi.* ^ravo: but would not let Cloudealey'a **bodie rest until certsin 

ex ireisef, at ikde uf ni^ht, ' had quieted him, with ” ciiuera diutne exoreiaea at torchtiaht.*' The imma 
of thU iMitiefaotor preserved in Cloudealcy Square and Terrace. Aliremon Percy, &rl of Northuin- 
l>erland, u ^ald to have reftlded at Aewington Green, where Ueniy Vlll. was a tmoont visitor, pro- 
bably on ilia hawkime eicursiima ; and one ofhtH proclamations, in 1510, commands that ** the ga* ^esof 
hare, partridicef phe iiiaut. and heron, be preecrved for bU owne disport and pSA^me; tiiat is to saye, 
from his pahice (d Westminster to 8t. Gyles in the Fields, and Urora Ihenoe to IsIinatOD, to our iAdj or 
tlic Oke, to llish^ate, to Hornsey Parke, to Hamsted Heath,'* Ac. 

Islington retained a few of its Klizalietliaii houses to our time, and iti rich dairies 
are of like anticpxity : in the entcrUiinnient given to Queen Rlhsabeth at Kenilworth 
Castle, ill 1575, the Squier Minstrel of Middlesex glorifies Islitigten with the motto^ 
" Lac casens injans and it is still noted for its cow-fceepers. It was once as fhmous 
for its cheese-cakes as Chelsea for its buns ; and among its other notabiHtics were eas- 
fards and stewed " pruans," its mineral spa, and Its ducking-ponds— Ball's Pood dating 


xstmtsTom /iix 

froth the tifoo of CbftrlaO I* At tbe lower end of Idingtou^ in 16X1^ were eight tnuji^ 
prin<npally supported by ifnintner vieitoni s— * 

** Hog«eoiie» end ToCbnem Courts 

jPor eakds mnd oi^eBme hed theu no mnoll report/* 

Wither‘i JJritain’t IRemembramcer^ 1628. 

Cowley, in his poem " Of Solitude,** points to Islington of the seventeenth century, 
in thus apostrophisuxtg **the monster London** : — 

^het but thj wickod men from out thee go. 

And all the fooJs that crowd thee ro, 

£v*ii thou, who dost thy milMone boaat, 

A village lesa than leJingtod will grow, 

^ A solitude almost/* 

Lord Macaulay, in like vein, says, ** Islington was (temp, Charles I.) almost a solitude^ 
and poets lov^ to contrast its silence and repose with the din and turmoil of the mon- 
ster London .*’ — Hisioty of England^ vol. i. pp. 3 19-350. 

Islington parish includes Upper and Lower Holloway, three sides of Ncwington- 
greon, and part of Kingsland; the southern portion of the villtige IxMiig in the purish 
oi St. James, Clerkenwell. Hesidea St, Mary’s, the mother* church, here are a large 
church in Lower Holloway; St. John's, Upper Holloway; St. Paul's, BalTs Pond; 
and 'i'rinity, Cloudesley -square — all three designed by Barry, H.A., 1828-9, architect, 
alj»o of St. Peter’s, in 1835; Cljristchurch, Highbury, designed by Alloin, in 1819, has 
a picturesque tower and 8])ire, and interior of novel plan. There are also other district 
churches; St. John the Evangelist’s (Roman Catholic), with lofty gahle and t)ar)King 
towers ; besides numerous chapels for every shade of dissent : Claremont Chapel, bu.lt 
in 1820, was named in memory of the himented IMncess Charlotte. 

Ca nonburg t about half a mile north-east of the old church, was once the try- 
house of the Prior of the Canons of St. Bartholomew : the tow el^is tles^ ribcd at p. 78. 

An oM fsthii^f niaii lias favoure<l us with these detailA of the Xew River; Aet of Parlianieut passed 
iCiiRj; Keh. 2<>, IWW; tU© iabourcni received 2^.0./. jier day; stopped at Kntiehl for want <»f 

Imids; eoinpicted in five years, opened with great eoreniuny at the Ileatl, >a('Jer’s Wells, Mich.'wlmaii 
Pay, mi:t, l^ehire the Lord Mayor and Lord Mayor Klcct, 8ir Ihouias Mydilc-ton, brother of Sir iiugh ; 
Kfiig JaincH, and Sir iiugh Myddeiton. 

The Sew Eirer enters Islington by Stoke Newington, and pass^iiig onward, beneath 
Highbury, to the cast of Islington, ingulfs itsidf under the road; in a subterraneous 
channel of 300 yards; ogain rises in Colchrook-row, and .still roasting the southern 
4»ide of Islington, reaches its termination at the New' River Head. Sadler's Wells. 
From this vast circular basin the abater is conveyeil by sluiecs into large hiiek cisterns, 
and henec by mains and riders to all parts of London. (See New Kivkk.) L^poii tiio 
Green, now planted and inchjsed as a garden, is a ]>r»rlrait*statue in .stone of Sir Hugh 
Myddelton, with atlrinking fountain, presented by Sir Morton I’eto, Bart., M.P. 

TItc centre of IsUngtoti Is perfoniUnl by the Regent's Canal briek tunnel, com- 
mencing westwanl of White Conduit House, and terminating below Colel)nK)k-row. 
This tunnel is I7 feet wide, 900 yards long, and 18 feet Ingh, including 7 feet 6 inches 
de(»ih of w*ater. 

Jli'gkburg w'as originally a summer camp of the Romans, and adjoined the Er- 
mine-street. The manor was given' to the Priory of St. John of JerusaUun between 
1271 and 1286, and was the Lord Prior’s c.9ontry residence, destroy eil by Jack Straw 
in 1371. Tile site is now occupied by Highbury House, where is a lofty observatory, 
partly built by John Smeaton, F.R S. ^ 

AtiiotiK the more euilneiit inhabltanU of Islington were John na^^ronl, the antiquary and book and 
print collector t WilUam (JoHins, whiPt under mental infirmity, wjts visited here by i>r. Johnson; 
Alctander Cruaen, oompUer of the CoMoorr/<»»«r<r, died here in I7r0; Oliver Oold.sMiith. and Kphraim 
i'hambsrv (he eyclopttdist, loiltfcd in Oaiioit bury tower; Qiiiok, the comedian, lu Hon^ey-row; John 
NicUoUi, i^^8,A., editor of the OeHttemaH'» Maa<isiris, lived iu li)Khhury-]>laci ; where Richard Percival, 
F.8.A;, formed s matchless collection of drawiii\{s and prints of L^lingUin ^ William Knight, F.S.A., of 
Canontmry, a collection of anglins'-hCK^ltti and missals. William Ppcbtt, K.S A., the bihlio^apher and 
auiograph-eollcctor, died here in 1845; and Charles i^mb retired from his clerkship in the iuuia House 
to a cottage in Colebrook-row, fn 1825: '*the New River (rather elderly by this lime) runs (if a mode- 
rate walking pace can be so tormc<l) dose to the foi>t of the house.'* (C\ Lit mb.) f he house remains, but 
bus been much altered ; and the New River has been covered over. Hard by was “ starvation Parra,** 
where the owner, a foreign baron, kepi bis emaciaieti stouk. 

In July, 1864, was dispersed bv auction the valuable Linrary of the late Mr. CiCK>rgo Daniel, of 18, 
Canonbury-square, together with Iris coUccUoti of Original Drawings and PngravtHi PortraitK of' .letors 
and AeirtMNKiSt Water-ooloor Drawings, Pottery and Poreolain, Ac. The Lioiary included the rirct 
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cuBioBiTma or tomoN. 


Four FoUod of Shj .\«peare '0 Worbi, the First FoMo^Fr^odn*? 
priiieil several first editioue, 300t- each \ ' 


with the same imprint, 216'flruineavs and 
Ballade, 1559-1697, 760#. 


the First l^oMo prodocintf e82guti>eas« tli6 Quarto waw com** 
k and upward*; ^mieta.oneof 

lo gruineas; and a choice edition of the Poems ; alio, acolwj^tiow 

aVcuI number of tlm Bcwiks were unl(iu& or nearly so, and Includ^^^wl^ 

Jests, Drolleries, and Songs : two Missals of high class; Autograih 

illustrative of the lives and times of Bums, Chatterton, Cowper, Goldsnntb, Gray, Johnson, nemo e. 
Pope, Ac. The sale oecupiod ten daya. 

Among the old inns and puhlie-housss were— near the church, the Pisd Bull, 
popularly a villa of Sir Walter Raleigh^s ; in Lower-atreot, the Crown, apparently of 
the reign of Henry VII., and the Qnesn^s Head, a half-timbered Eli56al)ethaii house; 
near the Green, the I>uke*s Head, )cept by Topham, " the Strong Man of Islington ; 
in Frog-lane, the JBarley-mow, where George Morltiud painted; at the Old Parrs 
Head, in Upper-street, Henderson the tragedian hrst acted; White Conduit HoMxe 
has been twice rebuilt within our recollection ; and Highbury Barn, though now a 
shoivy tavern, nominally reciils its rural origin; the Three Hats, near the turnpike, 
was tiiken down in 1839 ; and the Angel was originally a galleried inn. Timber 
gables ai^d rudely -carved brackets are ocoasionally to be seen on Islington hoiise-fronta 
bearing old dates; also here and there an old •* house of entertnimneat,’* which, with 
the little remaining of the Grecn/^ reminds one of Islington village^ 

Islington abounds with chalybeate springs, resembling the Tunbridge Wells water; 
one of which was retliscovored in 1683. in the garden of Sadler^s music-house, subsc- 
qiicntly Sadler’s Wells Theatre; at the Sir Hugh ‘MgddeliQf^e Head tavern was 
formerly a conversation-picture with turenty-eight portraits of the Sadler’s Wells Club. 
Ill Spa-Fields, about sixty years ago, was held •* Gooseberry Fair,’* where the stalls of 
Gooseberry -fold vied with the threejienny tea-booths and the beer at ” my Lord 
Cobham’s'Hcad.” 

Tlie follow ing amnv/ig Curiosities of Islington Taverns are selected and abridged 
from Hnks’s llixtory of Clerkenwell, 1865 


Lpss than half a centm*)' affo, the Old Red Lion Tarem, ih St, John-atrect-rond, the ex»8tcnoe fif 
whii'h dates as tar bark us 1415, stCKxl almost alone; It is shown in the Cirntrr dts niue of llo^arih'f 
print of RceniHif. Several eminent persons Irequeiited this house: among others, Tht)ruHi<n, the author 
of I'he SetMoHs i Dr. J4)hn&.oii, and t>Uver liotdsmith. In a room here Thomas Paine wrote his iufatiuuis 
Ihe RiyhU of Man, whivh Hurke and Bishop Wot sou demoUsbed. 'the parlour la hung with 
choiee impressions of Hngarth’s plates. The house has been almost rebuilt 

<)p;M>site the R*'fi Idon, and surrounded by pens for holding cattie on their way to SmitlificI I, was 
an old budding eaile<i *Ujouse Karin /'it was let in suites or rooms: here lived Cawse, the painter; 
and in another suite, th«' mother and sister of Charles and Thotniia Dihdln — the mother, a short, squab 
fjirurc, eame on anioinf viilngers an^l mobs at Sadler's W'ells Iheatre, but. failing to get engaged slio 
ciu.<I in Clerkenweli INwrhoiiye. Vuieeut de CIcve, nicknamed Polly de Cleve, for his prying qualities, 
w ho w'as treaMirer of Sadler's Wells for many years, occupied the second-floor rooms iilxive the Dibdinii. 

Goose Yard/’ on the west of the road, serves to determine tho site of the old fttrmhouse. 

The public-house facing the iron gates leading to the 8adler's Wells Theatre, with the sign of 7A# 
r#o«rtt, in honour of Grimaldi, who frequented the Inmse, wsS, in his day, known as the Kino tf 
pfu#«iu. prior to whi^h its sign had been that of the Queen of Jlunoar^, It is to this tavern, or rather 
to an older one ujion the same site, that Ooldsiiuth alludes in his Kmcxv on the rer«a^ih7y of Ropmlar 
Jhueour, ‘An alehouse- keeper," ways he, “near Islington, who had long lived at the sign of 7Ae 
Kreni'k Kino, aixjn the c<iTnnicDceni^i)t of the late ♦jrar with France, palled down his own sign, and put 
up that of the Queen of J/unffuro. Under the influence of her red taee and golden sceptre, he con- 
tinued to s 11 fil>‘ till she was no longer the fitvourtte of his customers; he dbanged her, thereh»re, some 
time ago for the k'ittg of Rrtwia, w)ii4*h may priibuhly l»e ehaiigcrl in torn for the man that shall be set 
up for vulgar admiration." The oldest sign % which this house was dUttngnished was tliat of 7%s 
Turfe'g Head. 

At ihe Golden Sail, near Sadler's Wells, was sold by auction. In 1782, ^thn valuable curiosities, 
living creatures. Ac., collected by the ingenious Mbhs. Boyle, of IsHnglou,” Including strange 

living crcMturc. U'aring a near re>>emblanee of the human shape; he can utter some tew s<>iitcncrs and 
give peKinent answers' to many qiu?st ions. Here is likewise an ihiental oyster-shell of a prcKlIgioos 
we'u'hi wf.d size ; it mcjisures from one extreme part to the other above three feet two inches over. The 
o*h< r curiosity is «‘alled the FhiloKophcr's 8tone. and is abont the sizeot* a{mHit's egg, the colour of it 
is blue, and more heautd'iil than that of the Ultramarine, which, togetiicr with being &ety polished, is 
a most delightful entertainme nt t < the eye. 'I his uii^ralleled curiosity was clandestinely stolon out of 
the late tircat M«>s:ur$ chisot; this irr ..'parable loss hail so gri*at im cflbct UfOR him, that in a few 
months alter he pined him^^clf to death ; iiiero is a petnliar virtue in this prcidous stone, that princi- 
pulfv relates to (be Fair ^cx, and will cfl’ectually signify, in the variation of its colour, by touching It, 
w hfiher any of them have tost their virginity." 

At the fifKinq Sun, in the Inlington-road, In MUTe Journal, Feb. 9, 1726, we read tliat for the ensu- 
ing throve Tuemlay "will lie a fine hog 5or&yyi«'<i— t.e,, roosted whole — with spice^ and bastiM with 
Mad* ira whu', at^thc house where ihe oi was roasted whole at Christmas lost." 

In the tiling om road, t«.vo, near to Sadler's Wells, was Btokes's Amphilheetre, a tow p!ace, though 
resorted to by the nobility and gentry. It was devoted to bolt and Igmr bsiting, dbg-fl^iMItg, tK^zing, 
and sword- fighting; and in these terrible encounters, with naked swords, not bTuiiled, women engaired 
each other to “ a trial of skill they fought h la mode, lit close-flUIng jackets, short pettiflOaU, 
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Und draw<nr«« wbttothread ttockfaifft^ and ; tlie stakes were tyrom 10^ to 20^i# Here we read of » 

day's diversion -It load bn!i* dreesw up with flrrworke* to be baited ; cudjrel-playing for a rfJver cnp, 
wrestliiier ti)r a pair of leather breeches* iko. $ a nuble» lartre, and sava^^e ineumparable Aumian beor. 
baited to death by.dotrs j a bull, Illuminated with fireworks, turned loose; eatings fartliing pies, ai.d 
drifitilu^ half-a^gailoti of October beer In less than eight minutes, &g» 

The increase of populntion in IsHngton has been enonnons. By the census of 1851 
It stood at 95»154 : by that of 1861 it is seen to be 156,000, showing an increase in 
ten years of 60,846 }>ersons. Tins is not entirely owing to the new buildings which 
have been erected there, great as the number of them is : the decadence of some of tlie 
streets must also be taken into account, many houses in which, formerly occupied by one 
family in each, yiow contain several. To meet these requirements at Islington have 
been erected, with a portion of tbe funds mnnificcntly presented by an American 
merchant, Mr, Peiibody, to trustees for the poor of London, four blocks of buildings, to 
comprise in all 155 tenements, with ample accommodation for upwards of 650 persons, 
111 © whole cost of these buildings, exclusive of the sum paid for the land, will amount, 
when the accounts shall have been closed, to 31.690/, They are appropriately named 
Peabody *square^ 

Holloway w'as once famous for its cheese-cakes, which, within recollection, were 
cried through London streets by men on horseback. Du Vars-lane was tradition- 
ally the scene of the exploits of Du Val, the highwrayman, executed at Tyburn Jan. 21, 
1690, ** to the great grief of thq w’omen.** Within memory, the lane was so infostcil 
with highwaymen, that tew people would venture to peep into it, even at mid-day : in 
1831 it w'as lighted with gas, («71 T, 8ndth») At Lower HoUmcay^ ISIrs. Foster, 
grand-daughter of Milton, kept a chatidleris-shop for several years ; she died in i)overty 
at Islington, May 9, 1754, when the family of Slilton became extinct. 

Betw't*en Islington and Hoxton was built in 1786, a curious j^iiuhnill for grifidnig 
white-lead, w'orked by five fivers, , at right angles to which pn ejected a beam with 
smaller bliafls. In 1853 was built at the Rosemary Bnincli Gardens a Circu.s, to seat 
five thousand pcrsoiw. At Hoxton w'erc the ** Ivy Gardens^' of Fairchild, who, dying 
rich, left to the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 50/. f?ncre:ised to 100/. by the 
parishioners), the interest to be devoted to a lecture on Whit-Tuosday in tl.^ parish- 
church, ** On the goodness of God as di'^played in the Vegetable Grcidion.” lii Fairchild’s 
employ was William Bartlett, ‘*a simpler,'* who died at the age of 102 years; and his 
son James, “a simpler," aged 80. 

• In the Lower-road was •• the Islington Cattle Market," originate<l wnth a view- to the 
removal of tlie cattle- market from Sraithtield, and establisbod by Act of Farliameiit 
in 1835 ; but it failed as a market, and has since been only us<>d for the lairage of 
cattle; it occupied fitleen acres of land, walled in. {See Makkets.) 

JAMES^STREET, WESTMINSiTEE, 

0 

F ACHSTO St. James's Park and Buckingham-gate, has been the abode of two dis- 
tinguished literali. At 11 lived the poet Glover, w hose song of Hosier's 
Ghost" roused the nation to a SpanUh war, and will be read and remembered long 
after his Leonidcu is forgotten. At No. 6 died, December 31, 1826, William GiUbrti, 
editor of the ij^arterly Eevieta from its cqmaiencement in 1809 to 182 1 ; and working 
editor of the Eevieto^ writing the refutations and corroctions *»f ” the Lies/’ 

Mistakes," and “Corrections." Gifford also translated Juvenal, wrote the saluos of 
the JBaviad and Heeeiadi and edited Massinger, Ben Jousoii, Ford, and Shirley. 

On the west side of James-street stood Tart Hall, partly built in 1638, by N. Stone, 
foT A}4tbiea Countesa of Arundel ; after whose death it became tbe pro^^rty of her 
second son. William, the amiable Viscotiut Stafford, beheaded on Tower-hill, Dec. 29, 
1689, upon “ tbe peijured subornetl evidence of the cver-infamous Oates, Dugdale, a:id 
Tuborville." The gateway of Tart Hall was not opened after Lord Stafford had passed 
under it for Gie hast time. The second share of the Arundel Marbles was deposited 
here, and produced at a sale in 1720, 8851/. 19x. ll}d. {Alinutes, Soc, Antiquaries^ 
Dr. Mead bought a bronze head of Homer for 136/. ; it is now in the British Museum, 
catalogued as a head of Pindar. The Hall was taken down soon after the sule: 
Walpole told Pennant it was very large and venerable. According to Stryx^^S ^ns 
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part in the parif^ of St. Martin'a-in^he- Fields, and part in St. James’s; on thogai^en'- 
wall» a boy was whipt annually to retneuiber the parish bounds ; upon the site ot the 
wall was built Stafford-row : in one of the adjoining passages, Mrs. Abington, the, 
actress, had an ineognito lodging, for card-parties. Sir liicbard Phillips, in his 
Walk from London to Kew, 1817, writes — 

At Pimlico tho name of SfaflTord-row reminded me of the ancient distinction of Tart llaJI, once the 
rival ill size and splendour of itif more fortunate ncitfh tour, Ituckhuflium Houho, and Jonw the depoai- 
tors- of the Arurifiolian Tablets and Statues. It faee«l the Park, on the present site of Jaiues-slreei; Us 
fraidcu-ivall standing whore Stafibrd-row is now built, and the ojt tensive livery-stables being once the 
stables of its residents/* 

Dr. Bixubault bidieves Tart Hall was called so from its proximity to the Mulberry 
Garden, which was famous for its tarts. It is so csdledin the inventory of'' household 
Studs,” &c., taken in 16^11. (J/arl MS., No. 6272) ; in Algirnou Sydney’s Letters to 
J/e/ify Savi/e ; in severid documents in the State Paper Odico, Ac. (Ab/w and Queries, 
2nd S ; ix. p. 4t>7.) 

In thoUfarloian MS. we read of four pictures : 1. A Goundelowe. 2. A Mounlebanko. 3. A Bravo. 

4. ** King Hcnnr 7. his wife aiul children/* “The iJrcat Roome, or Hall/* was hitnafed “next to the 
Banket ing House/* “My Lord's Room'* was hanged with yellow and green tatVetas. A closet hinl the 
floor covered with a carpet of yellow leather. The roo/‘ of one of the rooms was decoraiti'd with a 
.“ picture of the Fall of Phat‘ton/* Mr. Arden's room was “ hanged with Scoti h plad/* Among the 
pii'tures named are — Uiana and Aetffaui, by Titian (now in the Bridgewater Gallery?) ; Jiieoh's fravel* 
ling, by Bassaiio (now at Hampton Court ?) j A Martyrdom, by Tintoret; The Nativity of l)ur Saviour, 
by Honthorst. No statues are mentioned. The site is marked in Falthorin/s Map of Loudon, ItWy. — 
Cunningham. 

In .Tames-street was the residence of Lord Milford, facing St. .Tauics’s Park, and 
first dtted up as the Stationery Odice in 182U : it was taken down on the removal of the 
oiB*e^to the new buildiugs in IVinceVstrect, Westminster, 

ST, JAMESES , . 

A lthough the Hospital dedicatcnl to St. James is believed to have been founded 
prior to the Norman Coiiqiu?st, ami was rebuilt as a palace in 1532, not two 
centuries have ela|>8ed since St. James's formed part of the parish of St. Miirtiu's-iii- 
Slie- Fields, and occupied the furthest extremity of the w’estern boundaries of Wi*.st- 
miuster. “The (’ourt of St. James's” dates from after the buruing of Whitehall in 
the reign of William IlL, when St, JaraoM's bc^came the royal residence; the cliurch 
was consecrated in 1685, in honour of tlic icigning monarch, to St. James. 

Hatton (1708) describes the parish as “all the houaes and grounds com prebend oil 
in a place heretofore called St. James's Fields, and the coridrii^ thereof, containing 
about 3000 bouses, and divided into seven wards.'' In the reign of Queen Anne it 
bad acquired the distinction of the Court quarter. 

“The inhabitants of 8t. Jameses, notwithstanding they lire under the same laws and speak the 
same language, are a diistinct people (rom thone of Cheapside j who are likewise removed from those of 
the Tempp* (jU the one siiie, and those of Smithfield on the other, by several climates and degrees in 
their way of thinking and conversing together." — Addison, Spectator, No. 403, 1712. 

St. JAM:Es’B'STRE&r, in 1670, was called “the Long Street,” and U doscrilHKl by 
Strype as beginning at the Palace of St. James’s, and running up to the road against 
All^marle-buildings; the best houses, at flio up^M^r end, having a terrace- walk before 
them. -* Waller, the poet, lived on the west side from 1660 till 1687, when be died at 
iL'aconsfleld ; Pope lodged “next door .to y® Golden Ball, on y® second terras.” 
Gibbon, the liistorian, died Jan. 16, 1791, at No. 76, then Elmsl^, the bookseller's, 
w'ho would not enter ujkjd “ the perilous adventure” of publishing the Decline and 
Fall, by which the publishers have profited ten times the amount paid to the author 
for his copyright. 

Horace Walpole relates : “ 1 was told a droll story of Gibbon the other day. One of those book- 
sellers in Paternoster-row, who publish things in numbers, went to Gibbon's lodginipi In fit. James's- 
street, sent up his name, and was admitted. * fiir,* said he, 'lam now publishing a Jiietors qf JSngUpnd. 
done by several good hands ; I understand you have a knack at them there things, and should be giaci 
to give you every reasonable encouragement.* As soon as Gihlion hiul recovered the use of Ills logs and 
hmgne, 'which were petrified with surprise, he ran to the hell, and desired hie servant to show this 
enconrager of learning downsLiirs.'* 

Here was the Thatched House Tavern^ ortgitially a thatched house ill St. James's 
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Fields. It was taken down in 1814 and 1863^ having been for neai^ two centuries 
celebrated for its club meetings; and its large public room, wherein were hung the 
Dilettanti pictures. Beneath the tavern front was a range of low -built shops, including 
that of l^wland» or Bouland, the fashionable coiff&ur of huile Macassar fame. 
Through the tavern was a passage to the rear, where, in Catharine Wheel-alley, in 
the last century, lived the widow Delany, some of whose fashionable friends then 
resided in Dean-street, Soho. Upon part of the site has been built the Civil Service 
Club-house, described at pp. 244, 245. Sheridan called St. JamesVstreet the Campus 
Martius of the beaux' cavalry. 

Facinfr St. James'ii-street, upon ths site of Albemarle-stroet, was Clarendon House, on the roiul 
whither, on Dec. 6, 1670, jsetweeii six and seven in the evening, the great Duke of (Ormond was dragged 
fVom his carriagre by Ulo<^ and his oecoinpUces, tied to one of them on horseback, and carried along 
I'fccadilly towards Tyburn, there to be hanged; but the alarm being given at Clarendon House, the 
servants followed and recovered his gra^^ tVom a struggle in the mud with the raiin he was tied to, 
and who, on regaining his horse, bred a pistol at the duke and escaped. In the fivstoriaiCz Ouide^ 
third edit, 1688, are stated to have been ** six nifflahs mounted and armed the duke's six footmen, 
who usually walked beside his carriage, were absent when the attack was made. 

Bcby (properly Bebby) STBBBT, on the east, is named from the ground-landlora 
a half-pay officer temp, Charles I. : he died Nov. 1733, aged above 100 years. Swift 
and Steele, Crabbo and Thomas Moore, occasionally lodged in Bury-street. Swift pnitl 
for a first tioor — a dining-room and bed-chamber, — eight shillings a week, plaguy dear."' 

Jermyn-STBKET, on the east'" aide of St. James'S-strect, was named from Henry 
Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans. Here, in 1665-81, lived the Duke of Marllwrough, when 
Colonel Churchill, at the w'cst end, south side. Gray, the |>oet, lodged here, at the 
east end. Sir Isaac Newton lived in this street before he removed to St. Martin's- 
street, Leiccstcr-square ; as did also William and John Hunter. East of St. 

Church is the entrance-front of the Museum of Prac^tical Geffiogy, a lofty Italian 
building by Peiinethorne ; completed in 1850. {See Museums.) 

In Jermyn-Btreet, near St, James's Church, about 1718, lived Mrs. Howe and her hu.«band. who wns 
absent from her seventeen years, as she supposed in Hidland ; though, in fact, living disguised in a 
mean lodging in Westminster. From Jcrmyn-sireet, Mrs. Howe rcmove<i to Hrewor-street, Golden- 
square $ Mr. Howe often visited at an opposite house, whence he saw his wife in licr dining-room re- 
ceiving company; and for seven years he went every Sunday to St. James’s Clnireli, and there had a 
view of his wife, but was not recognised by her. (Sec Dr. King's Anecdotes qf hU own time.) 

King -STREET, leading to St. James’s-sejuare, has at the south-east corner tho St. 
James’s Bazaar, described at p. 41. Here is the St. James’s Theatre, dcsigneii by 
ileazley for Hraham the singer (it occupies the site of Nerot’s Hotel, No 19), whieli 
coat Hraham 8000Z. {See Theatres.) Nerot’s was of the time of (Charles II., and 
hud a carved staircase, and panels painted with the story of Ai>c>llo and Daphne. Next 
are Willis’s Rooms {see Adhack’s, p. 4) ; and op;x>site are Christie and Munson’s 
(late Christie’s) auction-rooms, celebrated for sales of pictures and articles of vertu, 
{See an account of these sales in the Shilling Magaziny^ vol. i.) At No. 16, in 
King-street, lodged Louis Napoleon, in a house which he pointed out to his Empress, 
as he rode up St. James’s-street, on their visit to Queen Victoria in 1855. Tliei'e arc 
four streets in this neighbourhood named from King, Charles, and the DuJee of York, 

In King-street, St. James's, was born. May 4, 174S>. Charlotte Smith, the i>oct and novelist • and here 
she mostly resided with her thther, Mr. N. Turner, from her twelllh to her fifteenth year, when she 
married Mr. Richard Smith, a West India merchant, aged 21. 

In St. James's-street (west side) Thomas Wirgman, goldsmith and silvei*smitl^ kept 
shop, and after making a large fortune, squandered it as a regenerating philosoplZat' — a 
Kantesian. He had tinted papers made es|>ecially for his lxK>ks, one cf wlikli, 40G pages, 
cost him 2276/« printing. He published a grammar of the tive senses, and metaphysics 
for childre atid maintained that when his system was universally adopted in schools, 
peace and harmony would be restored to the earth, and virtue would everywhere 
replace crime. Sir Christopher Wren had a bouse in St. Jamcs’s-stixet, where Ive 
died. Fob. 26, 1723. Lord Byron lodged at No. 8, in 1811 ; Gillray, th^ caricaturist, 
lodged at No. 24^ Humphrey the printseller’s, when, in 1815, he threw himself from 
an upstairs window, and died in consequence. 

Humphrey was the pabltsher of Giliray's caricaturea, the copperplates of which were estimated, in 
1815, to be wor^b TOOOk ARer Humphreys fieath bis widow <x>um rai^o only lOOt^A upon the plaU*.s ; 
subsequently, when offered by suctioii, they were bought in at 5001. ; and upon the widow’s death, her 
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CURIOSITIES OF LONDON. 


cxeeutoia, anaU« tA dItpoM of the plate* ae enoravintte, eold theipte Vt. H. fl. Bofcn, the pubJleher- 
aseMeewMr. fier aanuBi; peace ae the; irereorurinall; eaid to be worth pound* | and atanow to 
be booght^at ona-flfth of tha first cost (tlaa tho^eeoiMC. fto. Iqr Wi|^t and Kvan*i IM)-) 

About 1.7p8» Peyntoltfs, w Pwo’a BngntOf” now Fenton*# mti.Ui h^h fcrfiioB* 
At the aoetb-ireet end was the St. Jai^af# CotSM'hhuae ISOSt 

it tra# the Fordgn ai^ Domeetio 27ew#>hoan of the. “ fhaliilli^n )ta#4**: 

of the (SSpeetofor. Hen^ toc^ wa# the To#; haaM^.Oiha^^. 0^^ 

whUh belonged Oibbon and B^Ton. . . . ; , ' 

In St. Jame^s-atoeet are seyend Cln^howMb ah(ea4y. d w h rth t^ (ofif 
At White's Is a jtair views fay Oanalsf^ ; ooe,L«adon Br^gei^ iwlth ^ honia^ ftBan 
Old Somerset Honse Oardmsj and WestmiaMer Bridge ({m fanilt},' tefcen Awm Hmt 
water, off Ctip0r*8 Gard^uu 

Next to Brooke's CIttb» in 1781# lived C* J. Fox. At No# ffS Was Betty's 
ftmous in Horace Walpole’s time. Mason has, in kia Mmie JSfirite^^ 

4 ^ And patriot Better ftstefhdtHOif^here^^ 

It was a fkmons place for gossip# Walpole says of a story mneb about, ^ I should 
scruple repeating it# if Betty and the waiters at Arthur’s did not talk of it publicly^” 
Again : “ Would you know wbat officer’s on guard in Betty’s fruit-shop P” 

In C!leveland-row, extending from 8t. Jatnee*a-fltreet to tbs Stable-md of the Pii3ac<^ Theodor# 
Book took a handsome house in 1827, which he fomUhed at the coitt of 2000^. or 3000^. Then camn 
heoTT embarraesmeiits, in which he was assisted b^ the liberality of his publishers, Uenticy and Col- 
Imrn^ and the sale of his share in the John Bull for HOOOL While rcshliiiff in Cleveland-row, Ihwk Icll 
in with the Rev. 3Ir. Barham (Inggldsby), who called one day. Haines liayly was then discussing a 
devilled kidney. Ifook introduced him, saying, Bariiara— Mr. Bayly— there are several of the name : 
thir *4 not ‘ Old Bailey,* with whom you may one day become intimate, but the gentleman whom wecnJl 
* liutterfly Buyly* (in aliwitozt to his song, M'd be abttiterflri”). **A misnomer, Hook,** replied Bar- 
ham ; ** Mr. Bayly is not yet <mt of the 

St* James’s-tIiACR, west side of St. JamesVstreet# was built about 1094. Addison 
lodged here in 1712« Here also lived Parnell# the poet; Mr. Sturrotary Cragtrs; 
Bishop Keunett# the antiquary# who died here 1728 ; John Wilkes lived here in 1750 

in very elegant lodgings;” and Mrs. Bobinson, the ehanniiig actress, lodged at 
No. 13. Lady Hervey lived in a house built for her by Flitcroft, afterwards occupied hy 
Iho Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastibgs). Spencer House, facing the Green I’ark, 
was designed by Vardy ; the figures on the pediment are by M. H. Spong# a Dune. At 
No. 25 lived Lord Guildford# who had his library lined with snake-wood from Ceylo/i# 
of which island he was Governor : the next tenant was Sir Francis Burdett, who 
expired here Jan. 23, 1844, of grief for the loss of his wife# who died thirteen days 
jireviously. At No. 22, built by James Wyatt, R.A.# lived, from 1808, until his death 
in 1855, Samuel Rogers# the poet : here Sheridan# Lord Byron, Sir James Mackintosh# 

** Conversation” Sharp# audi Thomas Moore# were often guests. 

• 

Mr. Rogers* choice collection of pictures# sculpture, Etruscan vases, antique bronscs, and literary 
cfuioeitias were to be scon through tbe iatroduction of any oecrediUHl artist or connoiHscur. The 
paintings included these gems firom the Orleans Gallery : Christ bearing the Cross (A. ^aCchi) j ** NoU 
me tangere*' (** mellow and glorious union of landscape and poetry**), (Titian) : Holy Family (Cor- 
reggio) ; large Landscape (Claude) ; Christ on the Mount of Glfves (KapbacI). Also, Christ disputing 
with the Doctors (Mazzolina di Ferrara), und the Coronation of tlie Virgin (A. Caracci), fVom tht* Aldo- 
brandiui Palace; Triumphal Procession (Rubens), aAcr Andrea Manteca ; 8t. Jose^ and the Infant 
Saviour (Murillo); Landscapes by Rubens and Domcniehtno, Galnsooroiigh, and R, Wilson; Virgin 
and.CKild (Raphael) ; Knight in Armour (Giorgione) ; AUegoi7#and Forest Scene, sunset (Rembrandt) ; 
VirgSf and Child, with sU Saints (L. Caracci) ; a Mill# a small octagon (Claude) ; Head of Christ 
crowned with thorns (Guido) ; Virgin and C^iUd (Van Kyek): two large compositions (N. PonsHin) ; 
Sketch for Mary Magdalen anointing the feet of the Saviour (P. Veremese) ; Sketch for the Miracle of 
8t. Mark (Tintoretto) ; Study for the Apotheosis of Charles V. (Titian) : Portialt of Himself (Rem- 
brandt) ; InSmt Don Balthazar on horseback (Velaaques) ; the Evils of War (Rubens) ; Virgin and 
Child, a small miniature (Hemmelinck) : three oripnal Drawings (Raphael)) black chalk Study 
(Michael Angelo) ; ihick# the Strawberry Girl, the Sleeping Girl, Girl with Bird, Cupid and Psyche, and 
the Painter's House at Richmond (Sir Joshua Reynolds); Napoleon upon a rock at SL Helena (Hay- 
don) ; and twelve Elizabethan miniatures. Tbe paintings were %hted by lamps ^tb rinectors. Among 
the sculptures were : Cupid pouting and i^yche coucliTng. and Michael Angelo and Baphaol# statuettes 
by Flazman. Here also were seven pictures by Stothard (inclading a copy of the Canterbury Pilgrims), 
and a cabinet with his designs. Among the autographs was the origltiar asalgnmeotof Dryden’s Firytl 
to Tonson, witnessed by Congreve. Milton's agreement with Symona fbr PanwdW Xost# kmg posa es sed 
by Mr. Rogers# was presented by him to the British linseum in 186A 

This oollgction was diaperstKl by auction, after tbe daatti of Mr. Rogers^ 18th o| 
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December, I85G« in his 93rd year, at his bouse in St. James’s^pkeo, s&iTOuxided by the 
works of art which his flue taste bad brought about him. 

(Site also Pamos8/St. JAHsa^s t and BqvAmsB, St. Jaicss’s.) 

in ^e Saion period, a.i>. 780. In 1189, great 
X numbera wera tnasiw^^ on tht oOnboation^diy of Bichard 1., when they lived ia 
ttm Jewt^ mcten$^ the preeent Oresham-street to Bannghall- 

ai^ dowry On the east ; the first synagogue in the metropolis being at the 

iiid^«trjest^^ of Old Jewsy, which Stow de^ribes as a street so called of Jews 

some ttnie dweltii% there and a^ li^yoimng.** The only hurial*plaoe appointed them 
tn ali England was the Jews^ Oai^d^ R^cross-street^ Cripplegate; nntU 1177, the 
itith Henry IL, when a spedal place was assigned to them in eveiy quarter where 
they dwelt. (Sifo«e«) The site of ^e present Jewin street, Aldersgate-street, pnciently 
** Leyrestowe/^ was granted them as a burlahplace by Edward I. Capital punishment 
was inflicted for eomparativdiy small offences, and scarcely a day passed without an 
execution in the Cheap. To sothe extent, this universal bloodthirstiness may explain, 
if it does not extenuate, the cruelties practised on the unfortunate Jews. For the 
king to take ** a moiety of their moveables/* whenever be wanted money, ivas bad 
enough ; but on the doubtful charge of the wilful murder of a Christian child at Lincoln, 
ninety-two Jews were apprehended, and eighteen of them “ were on the same day 
drawn, and after the hour of dinner, and towards the close of the day, }iiinge<].** In 
the week before Palm Sunday, in the year 1263, the .Jewry in London was wantonly 
destroyed, and more than five hundred .Jews ** murdered by nig^t in section8**-»-nono 
escaping, seemingly, except those whom the mayor and the justiciars had sent to the 
Tower before the massacre began. The ground for this outrage (according to Fahyan) 
was, that a Jew fnid exacted more than ligal interest from a Ciiristian. Fifteen years 
later no less than 293 Jews were ** drawn and hanged for clipping the coin.’* In 1285, 
more compendiously still, *'all the Jews of England were taken and imprisonefl, and 
put to ransom on the morrow of St. Philip and James.** Finally, a few years after- 
wards " it was provided by the King and his Council, upon prayer of the Pope, that 
all the Jews in England were sent into exile between the (Inle of August and tho 
Feast of All Saints, under pain of deexipitation, if after such feast any one of them 
should be found in England.** 

ITie Jews made no effort to return to England till the protectorship of Oliver 
Cromwell, when they proposed to pay 500,000^. for certain privileges, including tho 
use of St. Paul’s Cathedral as a synagogue ; hut 800, OCX)/, was demanded, and the 
negotiation was unsuccessful. They next applied to ClHirles IL, then in exile at 
Bruges, when the king proposed they should assist him '^uth money, arms, or ammuiji« 
tion, to he repaid | and Dean Tucker remarks, that the restoration of the*Stu:irts was 
attended with the return of the Jews into Great Britain. The Jews lhems«.lves aver 
that they received a private assent to their re<admission ; and Bishop Burnet assertf 
that Cromwell brought a company of Jews over to England, and gave them leave to 
build a synagogue. Dr. Tovey, however, jp the Jewisii registers, finds that, by tlxeir 
own account, until the year 16^ the whole number of Jews in England did not exceed 
twelve; so that the date of their return must he referred to the reign of ChaJ'^i's II. 
The first synagogue was built by Portiigue^^e Jews, in King-street, Duke’s-pluce, in 
1656 ; and a school was fbnnded by them in 1664v called ** the Tree of Infe.” The 
firstr Oermati synagogue was built in Duke’s-place in 1691, and occupied till«l790, 
whei) the {»esent edifice was erected* 

The principal Jewish Cemoteries are two on the north side of the Mile-End-rqad 
belonging to the Portuguese Jews, and a third to the German Jews. Tho old 
Portuguese ground was first used 1687 : some of the tombs hear bas-reliefs from 
Scripture; as the story of Joseph and his brethren, Jacob wrestling with the angel, 
& 0 . Near Queesi*s Kim, Fulham -road, is also **th6 hurying-ground of the . Westminster 
Congregation of Jews,** established 1816. 

The Jewish quarter of the metropolis is bounded n:Mrth by High-street, Spitalfields | 
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WUteebapd s and we$t hy BidiopfigataH^fcre^ ^ 

The Clothes* Exdumge of C^tlcavstreetp Howndedltcl^ li popularly hnown m 
JFairj through wWch snoot pass, at one ata^ or another^ half the aecond-haad habiu-* 
snenU of empire. The trade in renovated elotibea, too^ U retry great, so as to make 
the epithet ** worn-out** a popular error. Pactifcious arta make up the mighty 
huainess of Rag Fair ; and Bevia Marka haa long been the Oporto of liondon# noted 
fi>r its manufacture of " cheap port-wine/* 

Saturday in the Hebrew quarter is a day of devotlmi and teat i every shiq) is shut $ 
and striking is the contrast Mwera the almost oonventoal silence on that day of Bevis 
1^1 ark;^ Houndsditch, and St. Mary Axe, and the bustle of WWtediapeh Bishopsgate, 
and Leedenhall. How the Cbrislaian Sabbath is kept is denoted by such a notice as 
this : ** Business will commence at this Exchange on Sunday morning at 10 o*clock. 
By order of the managers, Moses Abrahams.** Agfun, from 8 to 12 o’clock on Sunday 
morning^ Diike’s-plaoe is the great market for the supply of oranges to the itinerant 
Jewish retailers. 

The wealth of the leading Jews In London is very great, and their influence on the 
money-market is overwhelming. Their shipping trade is very extensive. The largest 
clothing-establislinients are carried chi by Jews. ITie trade in old silver goodi^ pictures, 
old furniture, china, and curiosities, is chiefly carried on by Hebrew dealers. 

Jews are admissible to all public ofSoea and dignities, even to a seat in Parliament. 
In 1828 baptized Jews were allowed to purchase the freedom of the City of London, a 
privilege forbidden by the Court of Aldermen in 1785. Mr. David Salomons (1825) 
and Sir Moses Montefore (1837) served as SheiifTs of London, these being the 
first 5ew8 who fillech that liffice ; and Sir Moses is the first Jew who received a 
baronetcy in Britain. Mr. Salomons was elected Alderman for Cordwainers* Ward in 
18t7, and is the first Jew who ever sat in the Court; he served as Lord Mayor in 
1857-8. Alderman Sir Benjamin S. Phillips Lord Mayor, 1866-6, received knighthood 
for his very able discharge of his duties, and the dignity he imparted to the office. 

The Jews take care of their own poor; and their schools, hospitals, and asylums are 
numerous. You may see many poor Jews, but never a Jewish beggar. In 1852, the 
amount of offerings during the sacred festivals of the New Year, Day of Atonemeut, 
Ac., for the relief of the poor at the principal metropolitan Synagogues, were : — Great 
Synagogue, DukeVplace, 800/.; Sephardim, ditto; Bevis Marks, 500/.; New, ditto/. 
Great St Heh'n’s, 600/.; Hamburgh, ditto; Fencburch-street, 160/.; West London 
ditto; Murgaretstreet, 70/.— total, 2120/. The Western Synagogue, St. Alban’s- 
pUice, has abortsh«.'d c'fierings, substituting in lieu thereof a charge on the scats. In 
1852 there were distributed in Passover week to the poor of the Synagogues and the 
'itinerant poor, 55,(.)00 pounds of Passover cakes, costing 916/. 13». 4</. 

The liabblnical College, or^ Beth Hamedrash, Smith’s-buildings, Leodenball-stroet, 
contains one of the most splendid Jewish libraries in Europe, and is open to the 
public by tickets : here lectures are delivered gratuitously to the public, on Friday 
evenings, by learned Jews. 


Th€ Jew9* Free Sekool, founded In 1817, Is a good spedmen of the lenlomi care with which the Jews 
organize their institutions. This School originated in the generol tceling then entertnined of the 
necessity of clifTasing knowledge among the yi^r. Its fouitders adopted those parts of fho various 
aystems,^f education then in general nse which appeared to them best calcnlaictl to advance t)iAtoV>jeot, 
and 0^,8<’bool has alt along been conducteii on a^lan combining their advantages, mutual in^iru^fioll 
on the monitorial plan being tally recognised, juanv children, tb^ state, who would have wand<>r«Hl 
idly about the streets, devoid alike of religion and khowledge, and who might easily have been en*«Darcd 
into courses of vice and infamy, have by means of this iniUtotSon been Instracted In their religious 
duties gnd the elementary branches of knowledge, and been thus trained to become respectable and 
useful memhf/H of society. The School, greailv enlarged, is now established in JMI-lane, ^pitaIfields, 
and for nearly half a century has diffused the r>tca(<in^ of knowledm and moraUly among the poor 
Jeivs of the metropolis, according to the design of its founders ana snpportenL tibough of late years 
the system of education pursued in it has been somewhat modified and enlarged. The Bevised Code 
Insists that every child presented shslJ satisfy the Inspector in reading, writing, and arithmetic accord- 
ing to a classification under six standards, in this department of the school thg highest class was 
examined in the highest standard, a degree of proficiency which had not been attaUied in the first year 
ot the operation of the Kevised Code by any other school in the country : making a small allowance lor 
unavoidable abeences, about 09 per cent, of those children preeented paased eueoesaftUly. 


Jsvra**BOW, at Chelsea, haa been made by Wilkie the hadiground of hit piefnre of 
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**(b« ClM3sMp6i>ii^meMi!MidiiigftM^^^^ ibe BatUe of Watorloot/* aoir intiio 
Puko of WeIUngt(m*s Chil}«^, at A]^ojr Uoum. 

hM a Tooiei^-llke lino of mean ptLblio>boiiM% lodgini^honsee. ra^ibope, and hnckstorw 
ohoiM, on the right-hand* an you alpproaeb Chelaea College. It la the Pall Mall of the penelonera ; and 
Ita profecting gabloa. breaka* and other pictureaqne attributes were admirably suited, in the artisPa 
oplntoi^ for the lowtles of the piotore.^*** Jfrs. A* T» Tkomion^ 

8T. JOBN^a OATS, OLEBKENWELL, 

I S nearly all that remains of the magniilccnt monastery of the Knights of St. John 
of Jemsalem, that chivalrous order which for seven centuries ** was the swr d and 
bockler of Christendom in the Paynim wrar.** The priory was founded iu IloO, and 
was almost of palatial extent. King John resided here in 1212 ; and our sovereigns 
occasionally held councils here. Three acres of ground lying without the walls, between 
the land of the Abbot of Westminster and of the Prior of St. John of Jeruaslem, was 
calleil No- man* s Land. In November, 1326, Anthony d^Espagne, a wealthy merchant, 
who collected a burdensome duty of 2s. a tun on wine, was dragged barefoot out of the 
City, and beheaded by the populace on 'No-man* s Land — a fitting name for the site of 
such an atrocity ! In 1382 the whole commandery was burnt by W’at Tylcris mob ; 
and the grand prior was beheaded in the courtyard, the site of St. John's- square, at 
the soutliorn entrance of which stands the gateway. Late in the fifteenth century, \ he 
rebuilding of the monastery was commenced by Prior Doewra, who, according to 
Camden, increased it to the sise of a palace,” and completed this entrance al>out 
150i, ” as appearetli by the inscription over the gatehouse yet remaining” . 

In a Chapter held hero 11 Jan. 1S14^ Sir T. Doewra prior, a lease was gi<hited to Cardinal Wolsey 
of the manor of Hampton, which the most emlueot physicians of England and learned doctors from 
PiMlua had selected as the healthiest spot within twenty miles of London for the site of a palace for 
the cardinal. In this curious document {Cotton. MS8. British JUuseum) is a of four loads of 
timber annually for piles for the Hampton Weir, to be cut “in and fro Beynt John's Woode, Midd.** 
This grant is printed in the QtniUman'A MiMgasino, January, 1834. 

Doewra was grand-prior from 1502 to 1520, and was the immediate predecessor of 
the last superior of the house, who died of grief on Ascension-day, 1510, when the 
priory was suppressed. Five years subsequently, the site and precinct were granted to 
John Lord Lisle, for bis service as high-admiral; the churtdi lHHX>ming a kind of store- 
house “ for the king’s toyles and tents for hunting, and for the warres.” It was, 
how'ever, undermined and blown up with gunpowder, and the materials were employed 
by the Lord Protector to King Edw'ard VL in building Somersct-placc ; the Gate would 
probably have been destroyed, but from its senring to define the property. The Priory 
was partly restored upon the accession of Mary, but again suppressed by Elizalx*th. In 
1 601 the Gate was granted to Sir Roger Wilbrahani for Ips life. Hollar’s very scarce 
etchings show the castellated hospital, with the old front, eastern side, towards St. John- 
street, about 1610 ; also the western side, and Gatehouse. 

At this time Clerkenwell was inhabited by people of condition. Forty years later 
frishion had travelled wci^tward ; and the Gate became the printing-office of Edw^ard 
('ave, who, in 1731, published here the first number of the Gentleman* 9 Magazine^ 
which to this day bears the Gate for its vignotte. Dr. Johnson w'as first engaged upon 
the magarine here by Cave hi 1737 ; ** his practice w^as to shut himself up in a room 
assigned to him at St. John’s Gate, to which he would not sufier any one to api^>roae1i, 
except the compositor or Cave’s boy for mutter, which, as fast as he composed, he 
tumbled out at the door.” {BawJHns.) At the Gate Johnson first met Richard 
Savage and here in Cave’s room, when visitors called, Johnson ate his plate of victuals 
behind the screen, his dress being ** so shabby that he durst not make his appearance.” 
One day, while thus concealed, Johnson Walter Harte, the poet and historian, 

L'gldy praise the Life €ff Savage. Garrick, when be first came to London, frrequenGy 
culled upon Johnson at the Gate; and at Cave’s request, in the room over the great 
ot*ch, and with the assistance of a few journeyman-printers to read the other parts, 
Garrick represented the principal clmmcter in Fielding’s farce of the Mock Doctor. 
Goldsmith was also a visitor here. When Cave grew rich, he had St. John’s G.tte 
{minted, instead of his arms, on his carriagt^ and engraved on his plate. Aiber Cave’s 
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deatli in 1764, the premisee became the ** Jerusalom^^ p\iblic*h(iude, and the Jcmseleid 
Ttivern.** 

The latter name was assumed from the Jtfwahm T<N^enl» Bed Uoin-stfeel In whose dank and cob- 
webbed vaults John Britton served an apprenticeship to a wino-meroliant : atia in readingr at intervals 
by c4ndle-lij?ht, first evinced that love of Uteraturo which characterixed his long Ilf# of todostry ma 
integrity. He rememtiered Clerk en well In 17B7, with St. John's Pdioty-chureh and cIol*tor«: witen 
Spa- fields were pasturage tV>r cows; the old garden-mansions of the aristocracy remained in Clerken- 
welhclose; and Sadler's Wells, Islington Spa, Merlin's Cave, and Bagnigge WMls, were nightly crowded 
with gay company. 

Ill 1845, under the new Metropolitan Bnildhiga* Act, a survey of St, John’s Gate 
was made, and a notice given to the then owner to repair it : and by the aid of ** the 
Freemasons of the Church,” and Mr. W. P. Griffith, architect, the north and south 
fronts were restored. 

The gateway is a good specimen of groining of the fifteenth century, with moulded 
ribs, and bosses ornamented with shields of the arms of the Priory, JMor Doewra, Ac, 
The south or principal front has a double prelection ; has numerous small windows ; 
and a principal window over the crown of the arch in each front, in the wide and 
obtusely-pointed style. The south front bears tlie arms of France and England, and 
Ihe north or inner front those of the Priory and Doewra, In the west side of tlie 
gateway is an ancient carved oak doorhead, discovered in 1813, when that part of the 
building (afterwards a coal-shed) was converted into a watch-house for St. John’s parish. 
Ill the spandrels are the monastery arms, as also in a low door-case of the west tower 
from the north side of the Gate ; these spandrels also bear a cock and a hawk, and a 
ben and a lion. This was the entrance to Cave’s printing-office. The east basement 
is tbe tavern-bar, with a beautifully moulded ceiling. The stairs are Elizabethan, The 
principal r(X>m over tko arch has been despoiled of its wiiidow-mullions and groined 
roof. The foundation -Mrall of the Gate is 10 feet 7 inches thick, and the upper walls 
are nearly 4 feet, hard red brick, stone cased : the view from the top of the staircase- 
turret is extensive. In excavating there have been discovered the original pavement, 
3 feet below the Gate ; and the Prioi^ walls, north, south, and west. Other repairs 
were commenced in 1866. 

8t. John’s Church, in St, John’s-square, Is built upon the chancel and side aisles of 
the old I^ory-church, and upon its crypt ; the capitals of the columns, ribbed mouldings, 
hmcet windows, are fine ; from the key- stone of each arch bangs an iron lamp-ring : 
in IS19, the crypt was found by excavation to have extended much further westwai*d. 
llie turret-clock belonged to old St. James’s Church, as did also the rilver head of the 
beadle’s staff (James II. 1685). Here, too, is a portabl€> baptismal bowl, with a 
scriptural inscription, and ** Deo est sacris r” it was formerly used as the church font, 
(8ee Ye IXietary of ye Priory and Gate of St, John, By B. Foster, 1851.) 

The Gate is minutely described in Chapter X. of iRi^s’s Jlustory of Clerkenwell^ 
pp. 241-257, with eleven engravings, wherein it is stated; **toMr. W. P. Griffith, 
F.S«A., the inliabitants of Clerkenwell are deeply indebted for saving from positive 
detacemeftt, if not from absolute removal, the Gate of the Priory of St, John,” 

KENNINQTOJCr, 

A ]J^AN0B C7f Lambeth, is named from Saxon words signifying the place or town 
5f the king. Here, at a Danish mturiage, died Hardiknute, in 1041. Here 
Harold, son of Karl Godwin, seized the Crown the day after the death of the Confbssor, 
and is said to have placed it on bis own head. Here* in 1231, King Henry III, held 
his court, ahd passed a solemn and stately Christmas; and here, says Matthew Paris, 
w'lM held a Parliament in the succeeding year. Hither, says Stow, in 1376^ 
c-anie the Duke of Lancaster, to escape the fury of the populace of London, on 
Friday, February 20, the day following that on which WicklifFe had been brought 
before the bishops at St, Paul’s. Hither also came a deputation of the chiefest 
citizens to Hichard IL, June 21, 1377, ** before the old king 'was departed,^’ ”to 
accept him for their true and lawfnll king and gouemor.” Eennington w4s the occa* 
sional residence of Henry IV. and VI, Homy YIL was here shorGy previous hit 
coronation. Leland tells us that Katharine ^ An^n was here fexr a few days; *JUs9 
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wl^ich t*hd imlaoe probably IbU into deoay: Camden* late in the rei^ of Elizabeth* 
says* though erroneously^ that of this retreat of our ancient Kings* neither the name 
nor the ruins are now to be found.” The early celebrity of the manor of Kennington 
IIS a Royal property” b attested to this day in the names of PrinccVroad and 
Chester-place* which refer to the annexation of the manor to the Duchy of Cornwall, in 
the reign of Edward Ilf.* who was here in 1339, from a document printed in the 
JWera, tested by the Black Prince, then only ten years of age. James I. settled the 
manor, with other estates, on hts eldest son, Henry, Prince of Wales : and after his 
decease, in 16)2, on Prince Charles (afterwards Cliarles I.), and they have ever since 
been held as part of the estate of the Prince of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall. Charles 
was the last tenant of the palace, which was then taken down, and there was built on 
the site a manor-house, descril^ed in 1656 as an old, low, timber building ; but of the 
palace officos there remained the stable, a long building of dint and stone, used as a 
l>arn: this was taken down in 1795. The palace, there is no doubt, stood within the 
triangular plot of ground near Kennington Cross, now bounded by Park-pl .le, Devon- 
shire-street, and Park-street ; thick fragments of walls of flint, chalk, and rubble stone 
intermixed, may yet be seen in the cellars of some bouses in Park-place. 

Kennington Common (about twenty acres) was formerly noted for its cricket-matches, 
pugilism, and itinerant preachers, and as the exercise-ground of volunteer regiments. 
It was the common place of execution for Surrey, • before the erection of the County 
Gaol, Horsemonger-lane ; and on the site of St, Mark*s Churchy south of the Common, 
some of the rebels of 174-6, tried by special commission in Southwark, were hange<l, 
drawn, and quartered : among them was ** Jemmy Dawson,” the hero of Shenstono^s 
touching ballad : and of another ditty, set to music by Dr. Ame, and sung alKJut the 
streets. On the Common was a bridge, called Merton Bridge, which w'as formerly 
repaired by the Canons of Merton Abbey, who had lands for that purpose. — {Lysons.) 
Here was a theatre; for. Baker, in his Biographia Dramatica, edit. 1732, vol. ii. 
p, 239, says, ‘Hlie satyrical, comieiil, allegorical farce,” the Mode Doctor, published in 
8vo, in 1739, was ” acted to a crowded audience at Kennington Common, and many 
other theatres, with the humour of the mob.” Here George Whitefield preached to 
audiences of ten, twenty, and thirty thousand persons, as we learn from his published 
diary, which is now scarce : 

•• Sunday, April 29, 1731. At five In the evening went and preached at Kennington Common, about 
two miles firom London, where upwards of 20,000 people were nupposod to be present. The wind being 
for me, it carried the voice to the extremest part of the audience. All 8too<l attentive and Joined in the 
Psalm and the Lord's Prayer so regularly, that X scarce ever preached with more quietness in any 
church. Many were much affected. 

** Sunday, May 0, 1731. At six in the evening went and preached .it Kennington ; but such a sitrht 
I never saw L>efore. t^ome supposed there were above 30,0<H> or 40,000 people, and near four score eoa: het», 
besides great numbers of horses ; and there was such an awlUl silence amongst them, and tho Word of 
(lod came with such power, that all seemed pleasingly surprised. 1 continued my discourse for an hour 
and a half. 9 

** Friday, August 8, 1789, Having spent the day in completing my affairs (about to embark for 
America), and taking leave of my dear friends, I preached in the cveuintf to near 20,oiiO pcopit- at Ken- 
ninvtoii Common. I chose to discourse on St. Paul's parting speech to the elders of Kphesus, at which 
Ute people were exceedingly affeidcd, and almost prevented my making any application. Ad any tears 
were shed when 1 talked of leaving them. 1 concluded with a suitablo hymn, but could scarce got to 
tho coach for the people thronging me, to take me by the hand, and give me a parting blessing.’* 

On Kenniiigton Common was held, April 10^^ 1848, the great revolutionary meeting of 
Chartists,” brought to a ridiculous issue by the unity and resolution of the metropolis, 
backed by the judicious measures of the Government, and the masterly inihta/y 
cautions of the late Duke of Wellington. In 1852, the Common, with the site" of the 
Pound of the manor of Kennington, were granted by Act of Parliament, on behalf nf 
tbe lPrii^ce of Wales, as pwt of the Duchy of Cornwall estate, to be inclosed and laid 
out as *• pleasure-grounds for tho recreation of the public ; but if it coivsc to be so main* 
tained, it shall revert to the duchy.” "niey comprise twelve acres, disposed in gi'a^- 
plots, and planted with shrubs and evergreens ; and at the main entrance have been 
reconstruct^ the model cottages originally erected at the expense of Prince Albert for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 : the walls are built with hollow and glazed brick, and 
the doom are brick and stucco; the whole being ftreproof. At Kenniiigton -green, in 
1852, was built a largo Vestry Hall, in semi-classic style, for the district of Lambeth, 
In Kennlngten-lane is tho School of the FriendU^ Society of Licensed Vi<»tunllers, huiU 
1836; the £it stone laid by Viscount Melbourne, iu the name of King William IV, 
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K ensington, a mile and a half west of Hyde Plark-corner, contains the hamlets 
of Broinpton, Earrs-conri, the Grayelpite, and pert of Little Chelsea, now M'est 
Brompton ; but the royal palace, and about twenty other houses north of the road, are 
in the parish of St, Mar^iret, Westminster, On the south side, the parish of Ken- 
sington extends beyond the Gore, anciently Kyng’s Gore, the principal houses between 
which and Knightsbridge are also in St, Margaret's. The old church (St« Mary 
Abbot's) Bishop Blomticld used to designate the ugliest in his diocese. 


The resolution to bulid this church was adopted bj the vestry !n 1690, and among the con- 
tributors were King William III. and Queen Mmj, as well as the Princess Anno, The King 
and Queen nut only subscribed to the building lUnd, but presented the reacUng*dosk and pulpit, 
which have crowns carved upon them, with the initials W, and M. B. A eurUined pew was 
in consequence set apart for the Boyal family, and long ooiitinued to bo occupied by residents 
In Kenejjijrton Palace, among whom the Duke and Duchess of Kent and the lute Duke of Cam- 
bridge arc still romembered. It wae in this church that the Duchess of Kent returned thnnks 
after the birth of her present Mugesty. In the parish books there are entries of the expenses ttieurrcil 
for ringing the church bells on ail public occasions since the lievolution, Mr. Wiiborforce, who resiilid 
at KensingUm-gore, ib still remembered sitting in the pew appropriated to the Hollund-house fantily, 
George Canning might olteii be seen seated in the Boyal pew. Coke, of Norfolk, had a pew here, whi* h 
he regularly wcupied. Nassau Senior, the political ccottomist, resided at Uyde park-gate, and W. M. 
Thackeray o('cupicd a house which he had planned and built for^bimself in Palaoe-grcen, where he died 
December, lvSi>3. These eminent writers both attended the early service at half-past nine. When l,ord 
Macaulay came to reside at Holly-lodge, Campdeti-hill, he desired to have a list of the parochial chari- 
ties ^d a seat in the parish church. Although confined to the house by asthma during the winter, he waa 
regular in his attendance during the summer ; he died at Holly Lodge, December 20, 1869. The church, 
condemned as incapable of being long used for public worship, contains 114 monuments. {Sm p. Ibl.) 


extension of Kensington mostly dates from the enlargement of the royal palace; 
thongh the mineral spring which it once possessed may have contributed to the celebrity 
of the place. Holland House is described at p. 431, Nearly opposite, in the Kensing- 
ton-road, was the Adam and Ece public-house, where Sheridan, on his way to or from 
Holland House, regularly stopped for a dram ; and there he ran op a long bill, which 
Lord Holland had to pay, (Moore's Dtary,^ Kensington Palace Gardens lend from 
the High-street of Kensington to the Bayswater^road, and contain several costly 
mansions, including one of German Gothic design, built for the Earl of Harrington in 
1852, On Caiiipden Hill is the observatory of Sir James South, one ot the founders 
of the Royal Astronomical Society : among the working Instruments area 7-feet transit 
instrument, a 4-teet transit circle, and one of the equatorials with which, between 
1821 and 1823, Sir James South (at Blackman- street, Southwark) and Sir John 
Herschel made a catalf»guo of 380 double stars. In Little Chelsea was bom, in 1674^ 
Charles Boyle, fourth Earl of Orrery, patron of Graham, who constructed for the Earl 
an orrery, which was xiame<| after his lordship. 


^ Newtou from January. 172fi, until his death, 

March - J, 17-7, in hia^th year, Hw body, on Mar^ 28, lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and 
was thence boned m Wcustminster Abbey. * 


I^ugh Hunt has written a remarkably pleasant account of Kensington, under the title 
of The Old Court Suburb, Here are the old inansions, Kensington House and Colbg 
House, described at p. 447. Campden M^use is described at p. 446. 

Here was the Alitg*# Arms Tavern, the last place fn or about London where the old cofTce-bouie stylo 
of po^'iofy was still preserved, and where members of the legislature and a high riass of gentry were to bo 
met Wifii in rooms op. n to** tl»e town/* It was pptroniaed for many years hr the family at Holland 
House, and Moore, in his Diary, alludes to it. It was much freqaonrod by members of the l^ondon 
Clubs. Among them was ** Vescy junior*’ (Lord Eldon’s Law Reporter), who preserved his forensio 
name his eightieth year. Vlaxman, the sculptor, was foml of retiring thither, and always dined in 
one of the sm.ill rooms looking over the gardens ; and it was tliere also that **^10 Dootor" (IVUiiam 
Maginu) was to be found in his best conversational mood.— Press newspaper, 

'At Gore House, Kensington Gore, Mr. Wilberforce resided from 1808 to 1821. 
He writes : — ” We are just one mile from the tunipike at Hyde Park Comer, having 
about three acres of pleasure ground around our house, or rather behind It ; and several 
old trees, walnut and mulberry, of thick foliage. I can sit and re^ under tlieir shade 
w ith as much admiration of the beauties of nature as if 1 were 200 mike trom the 
great city.*' Thither came Clarkson, Zachar^ Macaulay, Bomllly, and otliers, to 
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ernniDtitie with Wilberforce on measures for the abolition of slavery. Ho often alln Jea 
to Ilia ** Kensington Oore breakfasts/* He was much attached to the place^ but its 
costliness made him uneasy lest it should compel him to curtail his charities. The 
Countess of Blessington resided at Gore House for the same period as Hr. Wilberforce 
—•thirteen years. In her time the place retained much of its picturesqueness, of 
which there is an interesting memorial— a large view in tlie grounds^ with portraits 
of the Duke of Wellington, Lady Blessington, and other celebrities, including Count 
D^Orsay, the painter of the picture. Lady Blessington’s Curiosities were sold here in 
1849. The house was opened by Soyer os a restaurant (“ Symposium '*) during the 
Exhibition of 1851. In the Temple Bar Magazine^ Mr. Sala has described, in his 
very clever manner, what he saw and thought, whilst for ** many moons lie slept, and 
ate, and drank, and walked, and talked, in Gore House, surrounded by the very 
strangest of comjmny ” In 1852, the Gore House estate, twenty-one and a half acres, 
was purchased for 60,000/., and the Baron de Villars’s estate, adjoining, f.Hy-'^ight 
acres, fronting the Brompton-road, was bought for 153,500/., by the ComuiisSidliers of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Tlio yellow gravel of Hyde Park ami Kensincton. so often found eovcTlng the London clay, Se, corn* 
paratively speaking, of very modern date, ami consisU of slightly rolled, ami, for the most part,amfular 
fragments, m which portions of the white opaque coating of the original clialk-ilint remain uncovered. 

CharUit Lyellt F,Q,8» 

Tlie eastern extremity of the Gore, now the site of Ennismore Gardens, is the 
highest point of ground between Hyde Park-corner and Windsor Castle. (Faulkner’s 
Kensington,) Kingston, next Ennismore, and now Listowel, House, was the residenco 
of the Duchess of Kingston, *Hho notified Bet Cheutley, Duchess of Knightsbridge *' 
who died here in 1788. Here in 1842 died the Marquis Wellor'ey; in the cf)rridor 
is a large window, a garden-scene, painted by John Martin when be was a pupil of 
Muss. At Old Brompton, upon the site of the Florida Tea Gardens, was Orford 
Lodge, built for the Duchess of Gloucester, and subsequently tenanted by tbe Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester, and the Right lion. George Canning, wlio was here visited 
by Queen Caroline. The house was afterwards called " Gloucester Lmlge,” and was 
taken down in 1852. Here also was Hale or ** Cromwell ** House taken down in 
1853. The large space of ground between the Kensington and Brompton roads in- 
cluded the Brompton Park nursery i and here (in 1853) were remains of the wall of 
Bsompton Park. Brompton Hall, mostly modern, has a noble Elizabethan room, 
wdiorein Lord Burghley is said to have received Queen Elizabeth. In the hamlet of 
Earl’s Court, about 1764, John Hunter, the eminent surgeon, built a house, in which 
he lived for nearly thirty years. The house and grounds (where Baird was “ surprised 
to find so many living animals in one herd from the most opposite parts of the 
habitable globe **) remain to this day. 

SoTJTir Ksksington is the district lying south of the main Kensington-road, tbe 
nucleus being the Gore House estate above mentioned ; addeil to which were Gray’s 
Nursery Grounds, Park House, Grove House, and various market- ganlens ; ilie gnjunds 
of Cromwell House and other lands belonging to the Karl of Harrington and the Baron 
de Villars, in all eighty-six acres, for 280,000/.^ at an average of 3250/. an acre. Old 
footpaths, Ac., were stopped, and houses removed, and nearly two miles of new road- 
way formed the chief lines surrounding the best part of the Estate — namely, the 
Cronrwell-road, the Exhibition -road, and the Prince All>ert-roud, forming with the 
main Kensington-jwd, four sides of a square. Thereon is now in progress of erection, 

** the South Kensington Museum,” to be described under Musbums. About twelve 
acres ha - o been let on building leases, and are covered with lines of lofty and nandsomo 
houses* the Commissioners nearly doubling their original capital by the above specula- 
tion. They next let the upper port of the great centre square, about twenty-two 
acres, to the Horticultund Society, (^e GAKi>£NS,p. 370). Next was erected, south 
of the Horticultural Society*s Gardens, the buildings tbr the luieruational Exhibition 
of the year 1862. 

The main baiidlng, designed by Captain Fowke, R.E., nconpied abont sixteen acres of ground: it 
*nea«ured about 1200 feet from east to west, by 5ti0 Icel iVonx north to south. The whole ol this ground 
w %s covered by buildings of brick, iron, and glass ; sad two long strips of ground, cast and west, w ere 
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rooted in by the temporary iheds, or anmar^ in which, ww hraey 

oVnerte, tlito nddiUonni area cxtondlnir lo eeven nme. Th* 

was divided into nave, transept»» la{s)es» and open warts j ^0 
the other narts had opoouo roof#, were ti|rh^ ly ejeresfcory 


noble arched recess was the entrance to the Indnstrfal Courts, tod ill eaoh^rmpto was « rMfr 

window. At the extreme north ami south wore two auxiliary Picture Oollertes. The only ^ 

the buildintr which resembled the lYyatiU Palace of IdSl, were the six courts north anasnuth of ^0 
nave; ilnw had a-lass roofs on the riclge-and-yalley plan, snpiiorted by square iron eolumns and wrouffht- 
iron ticllis-ginlers. Kach dome was at the iuteraeetion 01 the nave tod transepts, tod 0iss ot 
with an outer mid inner gallery. The interior was varloosly coloured, and relleveit with gOW. nww- 
]i»ns and inscriptioiiiit ; the decorations beneath the dome were grand, hannonioos, and non; and tho 
view b* ncath the nav<^ S<X> fbefc in length, remarkably ^active. The Bxhibition, htuied upon that of 
1851, einbmccii tlurtV'six classes, besides those of the k'ino Arts. It was optoed with bontting cere* 
inonv. May I, istvj, by the Duke of Cainhri^H^ by command of the Queen, whose idisenee — through 
the death of the groat originator. Prince Albort'-^^eatly dimmed the state jMigeant. About dl^OOO ex* 
hihitors were here represented, of whom about 17,000 were sutdeets of Her Msjesty, tod 6000 of foreign 
Stntes. The absence of artistic treatment in the plan of the building, the general elevation, and the 
exteriow ornamental details, were very ohjectiontolo. Still, under many depressing influences, the 
Fxhibititm proved numerically and practically a soocess; the mtoufaHurea of the United Kingdom 
showed not merely a gratifying a^lvaiice upon thoee of 1861, b it a still greater Improvement as ooni- 
pjircd with thi>se of other countries; eommereially, the exhibitors largely beuented by the sale of 
works of industrial and itne art, home and foreign. A compact account of the International Bxhibltioii, 
l8t>2, will be tbund in the extra volume of the Ytar^hotA tffJfacU, pp. 362. 

In the iDUstruction of the building 40110 persons were employed; the buIhUngs were insured for 
at a Cunt of a.'kxi/. ; the prizes to exhibitors were declared July 11 ; the Kxliibition wiis closed 
Nov. I ; Great klxhibition Memorial to Prince Albert, inaugurated Juno 10, 1863. The buildings have silica 
been taken <lown, except the Picture Gatlerics, in which lias been held the National Portrait Exhibition. 


Hrompton has long been frequented by ixivalida for its genial air. {See CoN* 
IJTMPTION Hospital, p. 43, and Holy Tbinity Cuuuch, p. 208.) At No. 7, 
Amelia-place, died.sui 1817, the Right Hon. J. P. Curran. In Brompton-sqiiaro, at 
No. 13, died Charles Incledon, the singer, 1826 ; and in the same year, at No. 22, 
George Colman the younger. At the Grange, taken down in 1842, lived Brabam, 
the vinger. At No. 45, Hrompton*row, Count Rumford, the heat-pbilosopber ; Rev. W. 
Beltie, the Sexagenarian and Sir Richard Phillips, when writing his Million of 
I'acts. At No. 14, QueenVrow, Arthur Murphy died in 1805, aged 77. The 
Niitional School- house attachcil to Brompton Church was built in 1841, in the Tudor 
style, by George Godwin, F.K.S., architect. Brompton was once famous for its 
tiiverns; southward, among “the Groves,” were the Hoop and Thy, the Florida^ and 
other tesi‘ gardens ; at Old Brompton there remains the Swan, with its bowliug-gr^i^ii. 
in a retired and well-appointed house, eastward. Mademoiselle Jenny Lind resided, 
during the zenith of her well-earned fame as a songstress. 


KNiaHTSBRfDGK, or Kingsbridge, which is the more ancient name is doubtful. In 
a charter of Pklward the Confessor, the wood at Kyiigesbyrig is referred to. In a 
charter, not royal, namely" one of Abbot Herbert, of Westminster, leas than a century 
thereafter, occurs the name*" of Knyghtsbngg. Ri ]>omesday it formed part of three 
manors — Ncyte, Hyde (whence the name of Hyde Park), and Eybury, now spelt 
Kbury, which came by marriage to the Grdsvenor ikinily, and has been chosen as a 
title by one of its members. There is a tradition as to “ Knightsbndge,” namely, 
that two knights, on the way to Fulham, to be blessed by the Bish<^ of Loudon, 
quarrelled and fought at the Westbourn Bridge, and killed each pther on the spot. A 
ctani.ientator of Norden, the topographer, too, ^ves the fbllowing anecdote : “ Kinges* 
bi*fdge, <‘oinmonly callcil Stonebndge, near Hyde Park-corner, where 1 wish nd true 
man to walk too late without good guanl, as did Sir H. Knyvett, knight, who valiantly 
dofcnrh*d himself, there being assaulted, and slew the mast€T*tbief with his own 
huTids.” Still, we have the fact that the place was called ** Knyghtsbrigg ” in a 
formal charter (that of Abbot Herbert), long before the time to whk^ either of these 
traditions could apply. * 

The bridgt; whence the place partly derived Its name was one thrown across tbs Wsstboom, which, 
Hmiu; at Wcst'Knd in Ifampiitead, and sfvinK its name to a dictriet of Hayswater, ftowcid thrush the 
(urtiHcially widened) Serpentine to the Thames, its course may yet be trtoed on any map of Lmidon 
hy the irre^irularitie* it has caused in laying out Hetirravla. Part of U was to open brook so lately as 
hut it is nmv wholly covered in ; and is, wc need not say. a oommoti sewnr, like the Dldbourne or 
th> Pont'Sircet, which opens Belgravia to t^loane-street, must derive its name flrom the fact 

tliiU it was at one time one of the few hridges over the Westbounie. This brook Ibnnerly to over* 
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How after hoATf raine. One eoch flood la remembered in 1SO0« when for several days fMuweogers had to 
' be rowed from Chelsea to Westminster by the Thames boattiieii* 

* 

The Knigntsbridge road was infested by footpads^ so that even so late as 1799 a 
party of light horse patrolled nightly from Hyde Park-eonier to Kemdngton ; and it is 
within the memory of some still alive that pedestrians walked to and from Kensington 
in hands sufficient to ensure mutual protection, starting at known intervals, when a 
bell was rung to announce the proper time* It was not even safe to sojourn at the 
change-houses or im» which sto^ by the way, for these were the haunts of the high- 
waymen* The water supply of the hamlet was anciently by means of springs and 
wells, which were very numerous, pure, and valuable. Doubtless, the West bourn was 
also of great use to the inhabitants. In the beginning of the eighteenth century, a 
conduit w^as formed within Hyde Park, by permission of the Crown, for the supply of 
Park -side ; and in the fields on each side of Rotten-row there wus a row of conduits, 
the waters of which were received by one at the end of Park -side, known as Bt. James’s 
or the Receiving Conduit : these supplied the royal reMidoncos and the Ah bey- A 
spring in Hyde Park, in the time of James I., was allowed to supply the Lazar- tiouse 
(now Trinity Chapel, described at p. 216) by ** a pipe of lead briuginge the sayde 
springe of water to the sayde house.** — Builder. 

West of St. George’s Hospital, at No. 14^ John Liston, the comedian, lived soveral years, and here 
he died, March 23, laifl. liiston was bona In Norris-street, Hay market, in 177d, and was educated in 
Archbishop Tenison's school : be flrst appeared on the stage, at the llaymurket Theatre, in 1805; and 
retired at the Olympic Theatre in 1837; he died worth 40,000L 

In 1842, opposite the Conduit in Hyde Park, was built the St. George’s Gallery, 
for the exhibition of Mr. Dunn's Chinese Collection ; subsequently occupied by Mr. 
Gordon Cumming’s African Exhibition, and Bartlett and Beverley’s Diorama of the 
Holy Land. The Gallery was then taken down. 

The ori^nal entrance was copied from a Chinese summer-house, inscribed ** Ten thousand Cliinese 
tlkings.’* This Collection, formed by Mr. Nathaniel Dunn, in twelve years, and flrst exhibited in I’hilu- 
dclpliia, consisted of a vast assemblage from China of its idols, temples, pagodas, and bridges; arts and 
sciences, manufactures and trades; parlours and drawing-rooms; clothes, fluerv, and ornaments; 
wea}>ons of war, vessels, dwellings. &c. Here were life-size groups of a temple of idols, a couneil of 
mandarins, and Chinese priests, soldiers, men of letters, ladies of rank, tragedians, barbers, shoemakers, 
blacksmiths, bout-women, servants, Ac., amidst set scenes and furnished dwellings. Here was a two- 
sioried house from Canton, besides shops from its streets; here were persons of rank in sumptuous 
costumes, artisans in their working-clothes, and altogether such a picture of Chinese social life as the 
Kuropeaii world had never before seen. Part of the i^ollection was subsequently exhibited in 1851, in a 
ga^pavilion l>uilt for tbc CKwaaion west of Albert Gate; the site ot which is now occupied by a hand- 
some five-storied mansion. 

Westward is Albert-gate, Hyde Park, opened 1846 ; the stags upon the piers were 
formerly at the Ranger's Lodge, Grouu Park, and were modelleii from a pair of prints 
by Biirtolozzi. The ground, with the site of the large and lofty houses cast and west, 
was purchased hy the Crown from the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, when the 
Cannon Breweiy was removed ; the house east was bought for 15,000/. by Mr. Hudson, 
then ** the Railway King.” It is now the residence of the French Embassy. 

Knightsbridge Green is identified as the burial- pit of the victims of the plague in 
the lazar-house and the hamlet generally. On the Green was erected, in 1861, the 
New TattersaWe removed from the Comer,” for the increased accommodation and 
comfort of the Joekej Club, its subscribers, an^^ the general public. 

Tho plot of ground upon which it stands is nearly two acres in extent. It is approached from the 
east by fi!nigbtsbrii]^green| and ihefa^ads oonsists of two sejuare wing-blooks, divided by a pi diiutulcd 
gateway, carved, ana two side entrances. The shbseription-room is a saloon 6<> a. by 30 ft., w’jib. a 
clear of 26 ft, 6 ill. { lighted by day by two large domes 18 ft. high, covered with lunetios. 

A third dome ts Jn the- oentre of the ceiling, in which an enormous sun-burncr is placed by night. 
These domes eile bordered by a beautiful gwloche pattern, and enriohed with c-olouriH^ devices. 'Ilia 
walls are v.orSted in the same Miteni. The spacious floor is paved, in a tasteful geometric pattern. 

A raiaed dais^ about 6 in. in hirif^tk surrounds this apartment. It is skirted and edged with marble. 
Under each <m the two extreme domes a large octagon slab of marble supports the desks used for ro- 
cording wagers or writing letters. At the south-west corner is an area ot about 70 ft. by 40 ft. for open- ^ 
air botBng. with a telegraph offiea. The grand or central eufranoe loads into the principal public yard, 
appropvwm to sales 1^ aactlan. In the centre of this area is tho old and familiar temple of the other 
premises at U^de Park-oomer, oovering the aqueduct with its fox and tlio bust of George IV. when in 
early Ufa; ana in the north-west cMuer, Is the well-known pulpit of tho auctioneer. The whole yard is 
covered hf a glganfiio roof of Hartley's pa^t glass. 

At Rutiana Gate (on the site of a mansion or the Dukes of Rutland) is tbc house where John Sheep- 
shanks, Keq., formed hla colleotioB of 228 pictures (with two exceptions), by modern Uritish nrti.«ta] 
Including 6 works by A Calleott, RA.; W. CoUins, R.A/7; John Constable, RA.,6: C. W. Copc^ 
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B.A., 7: W. Btty, B.A.,S( Sdwlo LaadBCwr, R.A.,Bs C, 
av«, R,A., 6; C. StMiHdd. K.A., 3i J, M. W, Turner, fcljp* Wabaler, B.A^ A. 

‘ - beqaeathad bj Mr. Sbeepshank* to tbo MblfailiA ^SuOlotx* 
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In Jffiffk^roath between the Green nnd Rntlaacl-gnte, m the oMotl houses in the 
hamlet. Oiatham Bouse is dated 1688. Three doombeytmd it is JTI# £ose and Ornum 
inn, formerly Oliver Cromwil^ the front of wYMk is cmhlasoned with the great Pro- 
tector^s arms. There is a tradition that bis body-guard was once quartered herej as well 
as of Its having slwltered Wyat, while his unfortunate Kentlrii followers rioted on the 
adjacent green. At the comer of South-place is the niconis OTooroloth Manufactory, the 
earliest established, fomided by Nathan Smith, 1764 ; burnt down 1794; rebuilt 18245 
at the north end is a clock, witli a 6gur« erf Time, Out in Stone. At Kent House 
resided for a few years the Duke of Kent, who largely added to the (mginal house. 
Stratheden House was the town residence of Lord Ompbell and Lady Strathedeu : 
Loni Canipliell die«i here, June 23, 1861, aged eighty^one s the first volume of his Liven 
of the Chanceilore is dated from this house. 

In IJif/h-row stood the noted Foa and Bull Tavern, of the time trf Quemi Elisabeth, 
and noted for its gay comjiany to our time. The house is referred to in the T^ntler, 
No. 259. Sir Joshua Keynolds, Sir W. Wynn, the patron of Kyland, and George 
Morlarid, were visitors here; and Sir Joshua painted tlie sign, which hung till 1807, 
when it was destroy ed in a storm. The Elissabe^ian house was panelled and carved 
and had enriched oeUiiigs ; and its immense fire-dogs were not disu^ till 1799. In a 
luMise west wart! livcMi Lady Anne Hamilton; then Mr. Chnlon and Mr. Davies, Ix^th 
artists of repute ; and next Mr. White the naturalist, who hud here a menagerie. Mr. 
V\'< Kid burn, the conrioisstujr in ancient art, once lived here; and the staircases still bear 
•^VKlence of the artistic tenancy. 

O/ius llumphr^i ILA., resided many years at Knightsbrtdge ; be died at 13, High- 
row, in 1810. At tiie w^est end of the row is the Horse Guards* llarracks, built in 
1795, and capable of accommotlating 600 men and 5lX) horses. Bensley, the actor, 
who in early life had been in the army, was appointed barrack •master, which appoint* 
incMit he held till his death, in 18X7. Hard by are the stables built for the Duke of 
Wellington : Hardwick, architect. In Park-row resided, about 1828, Olive, the sot* 
di-^ant Princt^ss of Cumberland, and next door, Sir Richard Phillips. (Abridged chiefly 
from Davis’s Memorials of Kn 'tghishridge, 1859.) 

Low tides -square occupies the site of a famous place of amusement— Spring Gardens, 
scj called after the still more celebrated Spring Gardeus at Chiiring-croKS : the 
World’s End, at Kuightsbridge, mentioned by Pepys and Congreve, is sup;>osed to 
hiive been a synonym of this fashionable house of entertainment. The building itself 
BurvivcHl till 182d. There was another foinous place of entertainment in the snme 
neighlK>nThood, c.dled Jenny’s Whim. Its site is now occupied by St. George’s-row, 
near the Chelsea Water-4 orks; and the house, distinguishable by its red-brick and lat- 
tice-work, was not removcKl until November, 1865. Angelo says it was established by 
a iirew;ork-maker, in the reign of George 1. ; here were a large breakfast-room, bowling- 
green, alcoves, and arbours ; a fish-pond, a cock-ptt, and duck-hunting pond ; a grotto, 
and a decanter of Dorchester for sixpence; a large garden with amuring spring 
dfceptioiw ; and a piece of water with large or mermaids* 

KnighUhridge-grove, approached through a stately avenue of trees from the road, 
a sporting house, where the notorious Mrs. Cbrnelyus endeavoured tb retrieve her 
after her failure at Carlisle Xiouse; but she again failed in 1785. Ten years 
after, she reappeared at Knightsbridge as Mrs. Smith, a retailer of aases’-milk, in a 
suite of break fast -rooms — but in vain. 

The existence of Belgravia only dates from 1825. Before that, the district was a 
marshy tract, b<mndcd by mud-banks, and partly occupied by market-gardens. The 
sites of Belgrave and Grosvenor Squares were nursery-grounds. Qtosveiior Bridge, 
where the King’s- road crosses the Westboume, was not built till the fame of Charles II. ; 
anti it was long called Bloody Brjdge, from the number of murderous robberies there 
committed. It is curious that the whole of this district was built over, not gradually, 
blit in two distinct movements— one from 1770 to 1780, and the other, after a pause 
of nearly fifty years, beginning in i825» and still in operation* 
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rpHiBSB d^igltiAd garden^ wldeii, in oar time^ indaded on area of above 9S0 acrea^ 
X did noi^ when parohaaed by Wiittain III., soon after his aeoession, exceed 26 acres, 
which be added to Hyde Park* In 1661 tb^ were described by the Bev* Dr. 
Hamilton, to the Society of Aod^aaries, as ** not great, nor aboanding with fine plants* 
The orange, lemon, myrtle, and what ether trees they bad there in summer, were all 
removed to London or Mr. Wtse^s greenbottse at Brompton Park, a little mile from 
there.** Qneen Anne added 80 acres, and fdanted the design as we now have it* 
Evelyn notes: ^^Sept. 2nd, 1701*-*^! went to Kensington and saw the houses, plan- 
tations, and gardens, the work of Mr. Wise, who was there to receive me.** (Diary, 
vol. ii. p. 75.) Bowack, in 1705, described the .gardens as beautified with all the 
elegances of art (statues and fountains excepted). There is a noble collection of 
foreign plants, and fine neat greens, which makes it pleasant all tlie year ; the whole, 
with the house, not being above 26 acres. Her Mi^esty has pleased lately i(]^^plant 
nciar $0 acres more towards the north, separated firom the rest only by a stately green- 
house, not yet finished.** Thus, previous to 1705, Kensjngton Gardens did not extend 
farther north than the conservatory; and the eastern boundary was nearly in the line 
of the broad walk which crosses Jt>efore the east front of the palace. The kitchen 
gardens, which formerly extended northward towards the gravel-pits, and the 30 acres 
north of the conservatory, added by Queen Anne to the pleasure-gardens, may have 
been the 65 acres ** detached and severed from the park, lying in the north-west 
corner thereof,** granted in the 16th of Charles II. to Hamilton, Hanger of the Park, 
and Birch, Auditor of Excise; the same to he walled and planted ;^vitb '^pippins laid 
red -streaks,** on condition of their ftirnishing apples or cider for tlie King's use. At 
the end of the avenue leading from the south ^ut of the palace to tlie wall on the 
Kensington-road, is a large and lofty architectural alcove, built by Queen Anne's 
orders; so that Kenangton Palace, in her reign, seems to have stood in the midst of 
fruit and pleasure gardens, between the Kensington and Uxbridge roads. Addison, in 
the Spectator, No 477, dignifies Wis6 and London as the heroic poets of gardening, 
and is enraptured with their treatment of the upper garden at Kensington, which was 
at first nothing but a gravel-pit; the hollow basin and its little plantations, and a 
circular mount of trees, as if scooped out of the hollow, greatly delighting the essayist. 
Tickoll opens his elegant eclogue with the oft-quoted glance at the morniiig promenade 
of his day; where-- 

** The dames of Britain oft in crowds repair 
To f^avel wafts and unpolluted air: 

Here, while the town in damps and darkness lies, 

Thev breathe hi sunshine, and see azure t>ines ; 

Kai^n wafts with robes of various dves bespre^ 

Seems from afar a moving tullp-bca, » 

Where rich brocades and glossy damasks glow. 

And chintz the rival of the sbowel;jr bow.** ^ 

Queen Annexe JBanqueting^house, north of the palace, completed in 1705, is a fine 
specimen of brickwork: the south firont has rusticated columns supporting a Doric 
pediment, and the ends have semicircular recesses. The interior, decorated with 
Corinthian columns, was fitted up as a drawing-room, music-room, and ball-room ; and 
thither the Queen was conveyed in her chair from the western end of the pdiaoc. 
Here were given full-dress f(6tes d la Watteau, with a profusion of “brocaded I'olJes, 
hoops, fiy-eaps, and fiuis,** songs by the court lyrist, Ac. But when the Court left 
Kenslngton,*Qu6en Anne's building was convert^ into an orangery and greenhouse. 
{See Pauiobs.) 

Caroline^ queen of George II., fhrmed the Serpentine, dividing the Palace grounds 
firom the open Hyde Park by a sunken fosse and wall, thus adding 300 acres to the 
gardens or private grounds ; the ha ha, now extending from the Bayswater-road to the 
powder magaeine, remaining identically as it was l^en formed. With the soil dug 
was raised a mount to the south-east, with a revolving prospect-housc. The Gardena 
w*ere planted and laid ont by Bridgeman, who banished verd^t sculpture, but adhi icd 
Co^ straight walks and dipped hedge, varied with u wilderness and open groves. 
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A plan of 'i762 shows the formal Dutch style on the north of the palace. On the 
north-eaat, a fosse and low wall reaching from tine Uxhridge-road to the ^rpentine at 
once shut in the Gardens^ and conducted the ©ye along their central vista, over the 
Serpentine (fen^med between 1730 and 1733), to its extremity j and across the Park to 
the east of Queen Anne’s gardens, immediatdy Ih front of the palace, a reservoir was 
formed into " the round pond thmice long v^s were carried through the wood that 
encircled it, to the head of the Serpentliieb to the fcsae Jaiid Brid^fesaan’s ha*l» w 
ajSbrdhig a view of the Puiki and to ^ ihcmii which , with to 

evergreens and temple, has disappeared wtthib reitoQe^^ BiM^getnart* ^ SdrTsgpoe of / 
the Royal Gardens,^ died in 1738; and ^ ioeceed^^b^^^ MUward aM 

Kent. Kensington Gardens long midnhyxmd its A ndtoMJO of 
the Board of Qtreen Cloth, we read of a te a wMc^, wStee hus- 

band was acddentally dmt while the kee]|^ ware hdnti^ hi Kaosingten 
Oardenfik ' ' ; 

A^r King William took up his altede In ^ palace^a court end of the town 
gathered round it. The large gardens laid out by Queen Caroline were opened to the 
public on Saturdays, when the King and Court went to Riohmoiid; all visiters were 
then required to appear in full-dress. When the Court ceased to rodde at Kensington, 
the Gardens were thrown c^n in the spring and snmnier ; and next open throughout 
the year, as at present. Oa stated days in the London 8 f 3 a 8 on, military bands per- 
form. Here is a reiiesbment-room : Gentlemen are requested not to smoke in the 
vicinity of the music platform and refl^hment room, as much complaint lias been 
made by visitors to the gardens, in consequence of this practice. — Office of Works, 
August 20, 1S55.” 

Of late years Kensington Gardens have been greatly improved by drainage, re-laying 
out, and the removal of walls and substitution of open iron railing. Vieweil from 
near the palace, eastward are three avenues through dense masses of ancient trei^. 
Immediately in front of the palace is a quiuntly -designed flower-garden, between 
which and Kensington are some stately old elm-trees. The broad walk, 50 fei»t in 
breadth, was once the fashionable promenade. On the southern margin of the Gar- 
dens is a walk, bordered by the newer and rarer kind of shrubs, each labelled with its 
Latin and English name, and its country. The most picturesque |)ortion of the Gar- 
dens, however, is at the entrance from near the bridge over the Serjientiue, where is a 
delightful walk east of the water, beneath some noble old Spanish chestnut-trees. The 
elegant stone bridge across the west end of the Serpentine was tlesigned by Sir John 
Rennie in 1826, and cost 36,500/. A pair of magnificent Coaibrook-dale iron gates 
(from the Great Exhibition of 1851) has been erected acyoiiilng the soutliern lodge. 

An ufiomamented gate has been opened in the Bayswater-road. In 1860, a ride 
was fonned in the Gardens, which had hitherto (except during the Exhibition year 
1851) been kept from cqu^trian hitruslon. In 1861 was fonned another ride, adaptt^ 
only for summer, and entering Kensington Gardens from Hyde Park, through the 
gateway in the south-western arch of the bridge; proceeding along the etlge of the 
Serpentine betvveen a bank of rhcMitidendrons and fine trees; then through a broad 
and shady avenue, and returning along an open space to the entronce-gaio. 

On this side of the Gardens are tlia Ornamental Water- works, completed in 1861. 
They consist of a small Italian garden, with' an engpue house, 48 feet high, Italian in 
stvTb, and an engine to pump the water in to large reservoirs, with a jet in the centre 
of each ; the tower end separated from the Serpentine by a screen, with vases; and in 
the centre a large octagonal fountain ; the whole supplying the Serpentine. The 
sculpture liere is by John Thomas ; and the engineer of the water-works, Hawksley. 

A large portion on the west side of the Gardens, including the extensive kitchen- 
gardens (which date ftem ifSS), pursuant to 5 Viet, c. L, has been appropriated to a 
flne public road from Kensington to Nottang-hill : here are several handsome man- 
sions, the gardens of those on the west idde extending to the old red-brick wall of the 
Palace kitchen-gardens, which remains. By the fbrmation of this road, Kensington 
Palace Gardens, the royal gardens were reduced to 261 acres, their prosmit ext^t. 
Their effect is not exhilarating, but a relief to the in-dwellers of London, 
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KENT STREET, 80UTRWARK, 

^RIQINALLY Kenfciaih-^treet/* i« a wretched aiid profligate part of Sfc. George’s 
vy paiflsli. In 1683 it was described as "very long and ill-built, chiefly inhabited 
by broom-men and mumpers and for ages it has been noted for its turners’ shops, 
and bmom and heath- yai^ jBvefyn^ tells of one Burton, a broom-man, and his 
wife, whos^ ktjk^huiHi^lh^^K^ God so blessed that Burton became 

a rieb ahd a Burrey* At the east end of Kent* 

atre^ in 1847, was m w iit ibed a printed alriied bridge of the 15th century, probably 
erected by fto monka.i^ Bennoiidssy Abbey, lords of the manor. In Bocque’s Map, 
1750 (when the Kent-ixnid wna lined, with hedge-rows), this arch, catted Lock’s* bridge, 
from Mng near the Lock Hospital, carries the road over a stream which runs from 
NewingUttip-flelds to Bermondsey* Yet, what long lines of conquest and devotion, of 
turmoil and reheUion, of ylotcay, gorgeous pageantry, and grim death, have goured 
through this nmrrow inlet of cU Loj^n! The Konmn invader came along the 
rich marshy ground now support!]^ Kent-street (says Bagfbrd, in a letter to his 
brother^^antiquary, Heeme) ; thousands of pious and iveary pilgrims have passcil along 
this causeway to St. Thomas’s of Canterhory; here the Black Prince rode with bis 
royal captive from Prictiers, and the victor of Agincourt was carried in kingly state to 
his last earthly bourne. By tins route Cade advanced with his 20,000 insurgents 
from Blaekheath to Southwark ; and the ill-fated Wyat marched to discomfiture and 
death. To the formation of the Dover-road, in our time, Kent-street continued 
part of the great way from Dover and the Continent to the Metropolis. ^ 

Smollett, In his 1766, deseribes "the avenue to l^ndon b>; the way og Kent-street, whieii is 

a most liisgrneerii] entrance to such an opulent city. A foreigner, in throot^^li this 

and r,uinous suburb, fom'eives such an idea of misery and meaiiTiesH, as all the wealth and magnilioctu s 
of liondon and Westminster are afterwards unable to destroy. A friend of mine, wh(> brou^'ht a Parisian 
IVoni Dover in bis own post-chaise, <a>iitrived to enter bouUiwark alter it was dark, tliut his friend 
ndght not perceive the nakedness of this quarter." 

KENT I SR TOWN, 

A HAMLET of St. Panenis, and a prebcndal manor of St. PaiiPs, was formerly- 
written Kauiiteloe, and is the property of the Camden family. Here was tlie 
CaHle tavern, which had a Ferpendicular stone chimney-piece ; the house was taken 
down in 1849 : close to its southern wall was a sycamore plan toil by Li>rd Nelson, wliei: 
a Ixjy, at the entrance to his uncle’s cottage; the tree was spared. Opposite were 
the old Assembly-rooms, taken down in 1852: here was a table, with an inscription by 
an invalid, who recovered his health by walking to this spot every morning t<j take 
his breakfast in front of the house. Kentish Tow^n Cha}>el,*origiually built by VN'yatt 
in 1784, has been enlarged and altered to the Early Decorated style : l)cre is buried 
Grignon, the engraver. {See p. 212.) In 1818, was built here a large Congre<;paional 
Nonconformist Chapel, in ecclesiastical style. In Gospel- terrace is the Roman Catholic 
Chapel of St. Alexis, established 1847. In 1848 were erected the National Infant, and 
Sunday Schools, by Hakcwill, upon the plan of the Coininittee of Privy Council on 
Eductatioii ; the site is part of an estate bequeathed by tlie witty divine, Dr. South, to 
Clirist Church, Oxford, Near Highgate Rise is the Qrove, where Charles Aiatstews 
the elder made his coUeotion of paintings, prints, and other memorials of theatrYcai 
history, wow at the Garrick Club-house. Nearly opposite (at the corner of Sw’^ainV 
lane, lead* the Highgate and Kentish Town Cemetery — see p. 82), was '‘a ininia* 
tore Wnnsteod House" (the design copied from Wanstead House, Essex), the villa ol 
Mr. Philip Hurd, of the Inner Temple, who collecled here a costly library, includin'^ 
the celebrated Rf^arium Rofnanum, purchased by him, in 1827, from Mr. Dent's 
library, for 3787. s it consists of more than 600 leaves of vellum, illuminated by Flemish 
painters in Spain, of the flfteenth century, with ministxires and borders of flow er8:^^fruit, 
and grotesque flguree, upon a gold ground. (See Dibditi’s Bibliographical Decameron^ 
vol. i. pp. 163-7.) The villa was taken down in 1861, and upon the site are built 
handsmue houMS. From the rear of Mr. Hurd’s house, some twenty-flvo years since* 
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not a house cdiild be seen, so rami was this neighbourhood ; now little can be seen but 
bricks and mortar. The river Fleet, which runs in the rear of the hamlet^ has its 
source from springs on the south side of the hill between Hampstead and Highgate. In 
July, 1846, were sold 27 acres of building-ground in Gospel-Oak and Five- Acre Fields, 
between Kentish Town and Hampstead, for nearly 400/. an acre. Beneath the Gospel 
Oak preached some of our earliest Beformers, and Whitefield the Methodist. 

In the last century, the road between the metropolis and Kentish Town was beset with highwaymen. 
Jn the M&rmng Chronicle and London Advtrtvtor, Jan. 9, 1773, appears : ** Thursday night some villama 
robbed the Kentish Town stage, and stripped the passengers of their money, watches, and buckles. 
In the hurry they spared the pockets of Mr. Corbyn, the druggist; but he, content to haye neighhcuir's 
fare, called out to one of the rogues, * Stop, friend, you have forgot to take my money and 

Queries, No. 62. 

The original "Mother Bed Cap" Kentish Town, was a place of terror to travellers, and is believed 
to have been tlie "Mother Damnable '* of Kentish Town in early days; at this house " Moll Cutpursi /* 
the highwayman of the time of Oliver Cromwell, dismounted and frequently iodged. — Smith’s Book fur 
m Baing i)ay, p. 20. 

Camden Town, begun 1791, built on the estate of the Marquis Camden; and Somere 
Jbtrny begun 1786, on the estate of Earl Somers— -are also hamlets of Faucras parish, 
and both are now united with London, and are portions of the metropolis. 

Walpole writes, Juno 8, 1791 : " There will soon be one street from London to Brentford; ay, and from 
London to every village ten miles round t Lord Camden has just let ground at Kentish Town for 
building fourteen hundred houses— nor do 1 wonder ; London is, I am eortain, much foller than ever 
1 saw it. 1 have twice this spring been going to stop my coach in Piecadiily, to inquire what was the 
matter, thinking there was a mob — not at all ; it was only passengers." 

KILBUJStN, 

HAMLET about two and a half miles north-west fVom London, at tbo south- 
western extremity of the parish of Hampstead, is named from Cold-bourne, a 
stream which rises near West End, and passes through Kilbum to Bayswater ; and 
after supplying the Serpentine reservoir in Hyde l^ark, flows into the Thames at 
Ranelagh* Kilboru baa its station upon the London and North-Western Hallway. In 
the lost century, the place was famed for its mineral spring (Rilbtirn Wells), whlcli 
rises about 12 feet below the surface, and is enclosed in a brick reservoir, the door-an h 
of which bears on its keystone 1714. The water is more strongly iiiipregnuted with 
carbonic acid gas than any other known spring in England. In 1837 was tukou down 
a cottage at Kilburn in which Oliver Goldsmith had resided. 

Kilhurn originated from Godwyn, a hermit, who, frmp. Henry 11^ built a cell near the Utile rivulet 
calh'd Cuneburwi^ Keelehonrne, Coldbourne, and KUbourne, on a eite surrounded with wood, Itriween 
112H aud 1131, Godwyn granted his hermitage and adjoining lands to the conventual church of Hi. IVtor 
at Westminster, who so<m after assigned the property to Emma, Gunflda, and Cristina, maids-of^honour 
to Maud (queen of Henry 1.), her:«elf a Benedictine nun; and hence the ooU of the anchorite bt'camo a 
nunnery; Godwyn being appointed its master or warden, and guardian of the maideii«, for his li^o. 
Certain estates were granted to the nuns in Southwark and Knightshridge (which manor still belook^s 
to WesirainiiteT), the latter proi^erty in the place eatled Gam, probably Kenningt^m Gore. ProviwiiuH, 
kitehen-fare, wine, mead, and b^r were also assigned; and in return the vestals prayed for Ht. Kd ward 
the CoTifcMsor, and the church at We^<tuun8ter. 

At t^e Dissolution, in 1536, the "Nonre of Kilbonme'* was sniTendeTed : when thp inrentory t^hows 
the chamber furniture to have included " hedsteddes, standing bedd wt b postoH, fetherbedds, mattered, 
cov'lettes, wollen bloiiketies, bolnters, piil<^w^*^A of dowue, .^heetcH,** Ac. The name of the last prioress 
was Anne Browne. Soon after the King assigned the priory estate, with other lands, to WesDm, prior of 
the HoMpitai of St. John of Jerusalem, in excliaugo for raris Oaidcii in Surrey, Ac. The church was 
dedicated to St. Mary and St.John the Baptist | the latter, in hi« camel-hair garment, is portrayed on 
the priory seal. The Abbr^y Farm at Kilbum includea the site of the priory: the only view known of 
the cf.Tiventual buildings it an etching, date 1722. 

SoVeral relics, including pieces of lottery, a few coins, and a bronso vessel, all 
medimvul, were found on the Priory site in the antumn of 1852, and shown to the 
Archaeological Institute. In the Graphic and JTuiorical Illustrator, pp. 336-840, is 
a good account of Kilbum Priory, mostly derived fr<»n Park's Mampsiead^ 

LAMJBSTH. 

A lso called Lamhhith, Lanibhj^, and Lamhhei, is probably derived from lam, dirt, 
and ht/d or hpthe, a haven ; or from lamh and hpthe. It was anciently a village 
of Surrey, but is now united with Southwark ; and is one of the metropolitan boronghs, 
returning two members to Parliament under tbo Berorm Act of 1W2. The parisii 
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ranges along the sooth bank of the Thames from Vauxhall towards Southwark, and 
extends to Norwood, Streatham, and Croydon; in Aubrey^s time it iucladed part of tlie 
forest of oaks called Norwood belonging to the see of Canterbury, wherein was the 
Vicar’s Oak (out down in 1679), at which point four parishes meet. 

In tlie earliest historical times, the greater part of modern Lambeth must have been 
a swamp, overflowed by every tide, and forming a vast lake at high water. The Ilomans 
have the credit of having embanked the Thames on the south side, and of having done 
something towards draining the marsh. Roman remains have been discovered at SL 
George’s Fields and at Kennington ; and some antiquaries have thought that it wtis 
among^ the Lambeth marshes that Plautius got entangled after his victory over the 
Britons, and that he retired thence to the strong entrenchment still to be traced in th.3 
picturesque upland of Keston, near Bromley. The great Roman road from the south 
coast at Newhaven, through East Griusted to London, entered Lambeth at Brixton 
{Briani lapidern)^ crossed Kennington Common to Newington, and there divided; the 
eastern branch going to Southwark, and the western across Si. George’s Fields loStangaie, 
whore was a ferry. In 1016, Canute laid siege to London, and flnding the cast slddof tlie 
bridge impregnable, conveyed liis ships through a channel Canute’s Trench”) dug in 
the marshes south of' the Thames, so as to attack it from the west. Maitland, writing 
in 1739, imagined that he had succeeded in tracing this canal from Rotberhithe to 
Newington Butts, and thence to tjie river at Vauxlmll. But two more probable and 
far shorter courses have been indicated for this channel, neither of which would reach 
Lambeth at all. Is it not possible, we ask, that the draining works executed hy 
the Romans left certain water*courses which might have been made avaibible for the 
puri)ose of this stratagem by the invading fleet? A few years later, in 1041, Kenning- 
ton — the “ King’s Town”— was the scene of the sudden death of I^rdicanute. TkerS 
was a royal palace there, in which the nuptials of two scions of noble Danish families 
were celebrated. The King expired (says the Saxon Chronicle) “ with a tremendous 
struggle” ” as he stood drinking” — not without suspicion of i>oi8on. A popular holiday 
coniineinorated this event for many generations ; and wo have records of “ Hog’s Tide” 
or ‘‘ Hock Tide” being kept as late as 1618. In Lambeth parish, the Churchwaixieijs’ 
Accounts show entries, till 1566, of sums gathered at these festivals and applied to the 
repairs of the church. Harold, in 1062, granted the manor of Lambehy the to Waltham 
Abbey ; and in Dovnesday there are mentioned twelve vlllans, twenty-seven bordars, a 
clqirch, and nineteen burgesses in London, and wood for three hogs ; and the value of 
the m.aiior is stated at 111. It passed, after sundry changes, to Bishop Gundulph, of 
Rochester, who taxed it with an annual supply of 500 lampreys ; and his successor 
demanded, in addition, a yearly salmon — to be caught of course off the river boundary. 
In 1197 the manor came by exchange into the hands of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
with whom it has remained ever since. King John gave leave for the establishment 
within it of a weekly market and a Fair of fifteen days, on ebndition that it would not 
bo prejudicial to the City of London. This Fair was suppressed by Archbishop Herring in 
1757. A strange attempt was made, at the close of the twelfth century, by Arcli^bishop 
Baldwin, to found somewhere in Lambeth a collegiate church of secular canons which 
should humble the refractory monks of Canterbury by superseding them in their right 
of election to the metropolitan see. The scheme was vetieinently op|)oseil, and Fo|.e 
Celestine being prevail^ upon to withdraw sanction granted by his predecessor 
Urban, the buildings were razed by the mob. After many intrigues, the design.was 
Anally abandoned. We derive this prScis of the early history of Lambeth froi!^ a 
paper in the Saptrday Review. 

Lambo<^l; mother-church (St. Mary’s) ad||oin8 the Palace, and is described at p. 185. 
Beneath its walls, Mary, queen of James IL, found shelter with her infant so^i, having 
crossed the river by the horse-ferry from Westnunster : here the Queen remained a 
whole hour in the rain on the night of December 9, 1688, until a coach arrived from* 
the next inn, and conveyed her to Gravesend, whence she sailed for France. St. 
Mary’s Charch was rebuilt in 1851-2. save the towgr, in the same style as formerly, 
except the open timber roof. Memorial and other windows are fllled with sttun^ 
glass; ”the Pedlar and his Dog” has been replacecl, and the tombs and monumentHt 
brasses have been restored. The district churchi>s*have little that is noteworthy. 
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The site of SK^John\ Wnterloo-road, was a swamp and horse-pond : the ohureh (built 1833<4) has a 
peal of eight bells, tenor 1900 lbs. weight: In a vault is buried Uobert William Elliston, the oomediau 
?d. 1831). The district commenc*es at the middle of Westminster whence an Imaginary boua* 

dary-lino passes through the middle of the river Thames to Waterloo Brioge. 

On the south side of Church^street was Norfolk House, the mansion of the JBSarl of 
Norfolk temp. Edward 1. : here resided the celebrated Earl of Surrey wlien under the 
tuition of John Leland, the antiquary. The house has long been demolished, and its site 
and grounds occupied by Norfolk-row and Hodgeses distillery. The Dukes of Norfolk 
also had in Lambeth, on the bunks of the Thames, a garden, which was let to Boy del I 
Cu()cr, who opened it as Cuper’s Gardens, and decorat^ it with some fragments of the 
Arunddian marbles, given him by the Earl of Arundel, whoso gardener he had been. 
Other fragments of the sculptures were set up in a piece of ground acyoining, and 
attcrwurds were buried with rubbish firom the ruins of St. Paurg Cathedral, then re- 
building hy Wren ; but the sculptures were subsequently disinterred, and the site was 
let to Messrs. Beaufoy for their Vinegar- worksr-'remoFed to South XiUmbeth on the 
erection of Waterloo Bridge. 

Caflixle Sireeit Lane, and Chapel, keep in memoiy Carlisle House, the palace 
of the Bishops of Koohester from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, when 
, Henry VlII. granted it to the see of Carlisle. Here, in 1531, Hichard Hooso or Hose, 
a c<x>k, poisoned seventeen persons ; for which he was attainted of treason and boiled to 
death in Smithdeld, by an ex poet facto law passed fyt the purpose, but repealed in the 
next reign. On the grounds of Carlisle House was subsequently built a pottery, 
which existed temp, George II. The house then became a tavern, brothel, dancing- 
school, and academy ; and was taken down in the year 1827. 

Lambeth has long been celebrated for its places of public amusement. Vauxhatl 
f^afdem arc xnent^ned by Evelyn, in his IHary, July 2, 1361 : ** I went to see the 
New Spring Garden, at Lambeth, a pretty contrived plantation;*’ and the place was 
to the last licensed annually as ^Hhe Spring Garden, Vauxhall.” It was finally elosid 
in 1859 ; and upon the site have been built the beautiful clmreh of St. Peter ; a Scluxil 
of Art, and streets of hoiases. Belvedere House and Oetrdem^ adjoined Cttper^s 
Gardens in Queen Anne's reign ; and still farther west were Cumberland Tea-Gardens 
(nameil after the gi-eat Duke), which existed until 1813 ; their site is now crossctl 
by \’iiuxliall Bridge-ro^. The Dog and Duck dates from 1617, the year upon the 
sign-stone in the garden-w'all of Bethlem Hoq>ltal (see pp. 51*54) : here is preserved 
u drawing of tlie old tavern and its grounds. The lleroulee Inn atsd Gardens o<x:u- 
pied the site of the Asylum for Femde Orphans, opened in 1758 ; and opposite were 
the Apollo Gurdens un<l the Temple of Flora, Mount-row, opened 1788. A centniy 
earlier there existed, in King William’s reign, Lambeth Wells, in Three Coney Walk, 
now Lainbe:h Walk; it was reputed for its mioenil waters, sold at a penny a quart, 
the same price p;iid by St. Tliornas’s HosptiaL" About 1750 a musical society was 
held here, and lectures ant! experiments were given on natural philosophy by Erasmus 
King, who had been coactanati to Dr. Desagulienu In Stangate are the Bower 
SaUion^, with its theatre and music-room ; and the Canterburg (Music) Hall. 

Astlefs Amphitheatre originated with Fliilip Astley, who in 1763 commenced 
hors^cmanship tu an open field near Glover’s ^‘Halfpenny Hatch” at Lambeth. 
Ilience Astley removed to the site of tjie present theatre, Westminster Bridge-road, 
when his ground-landlord had a preserve or breed of pheasants near the spot : the 
th^ah*e whs bnmt in 1794, 1803, and IS-il. The Victoria Theatre, formerly the 
Cotitrg, opened in 1818, is built on ground held of the manor of Lambeth: tlm site 
was a swampy op4m field ; and part of the stone materials of the <dd Savoy Palace, 
Strand, tlien being cleared away, was n«;ed for the theatre ibondation. Jtogal 

Cirewf, St. George’s Fields, was built in 1781, by Dibdin and Hughes, to compete %vith 
Astley ; the Circixs was burnt in 1805, and rebuilt as ttie Surrey Theatre in 1806 ; 
burnt in 1865, and rebuilt in the same year. 

The Asylum for Female Orphans, just mentioned, was esiabOslied chiefiy through 
Sir John Fielding, the iK>liu»-magiastrate, whose portrait, attributed to Hogarth, was 

* Dr. Rswlinscm, in his s«lditfons to Anbrey’s Surrejf (irHttea In 171^, IfUagfues firivedeve fisidsns 
to have been the stU of s aaw-miU erecced in Crotswelf s time, and which be |irateotsd b)F Act ul 

Ps^hsmsal. 
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preKorved there ; with a head of George III. and his youngest son, tlie Duke of Caii'- 
brldge, who was long president of the institution : in the chapel is a tablet to his memory 
The site cost the charity 16,000/.; premises rebuilt 1826; removed to lieddington in 1866 

In OakleV'StrSet, at the Ookl*^ Armn, November 26, 1802, Colonel Edward Marcus Deepard and 
thirty-two other persons were apprehended on a char^re of hiffh treaMon s and in Fef»riiary following, the 
Colonel, with nine aasooiates, were tried by a special oommisslon at the Surrey ScsKions flou^e; and 
being* all found tfuUty, seven, including Despard, were ojceeuted, February 21, on the top of HorBo 
monger-lane Gaol. 

Lambeth was long noted as the residence of astrologers. At Tradescant’s house, in 
South Lainbeth-road, lived Elias Ashmole, who won Aubrey over to astrology (sc# 
pp. 309 and 396). Simon Forman’s burial is entered in the Lambeth parish -register * 
be died on the day he had prognosticated. Lilly says, Forman wrote in a b(K>k lel't 
bellied him : " This I made the devil write with his own hand in Lambeth Fields 
1569, in June or July, as I now remember.” Captain Bubb, contemporary witli 
Forman, dwelt in Lambeth Marsh, and ** resolved horary questions astrologically,” a 
ladder which raised him to the pillory. At the north corner of Calcoi.-6Ji..;S 
Francis Moore, astrologer, physician, and schoolmaster, and the original author of 

Moore’s Almanack.” Next to Tradescant’s house lived the learned Dr. Ducarel, one 
of the earliest Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, and librarian at Lambetli Palaoc. 

Lambeth Marshy by Hollar’s map, extended from near Stangate to Broadwall ; ai.d 
was bounded by the river on the north-west, and the ancient way or road called Lam- 
beth Marsh on the south-east. The names of Marrow-wall and Broad-wall were 
derived from the embankments subsequently made. 

In cutling for the mil way luid lines of sewerage at the great terminus near York-road (a Fpace in size 
e«pial to Grosvenor-fiquare), there was found a largo deposit from the' inundatioru* of the Thames, cmi- 
tahiing gravel-stones and dark wot clay, or pressed river-mud, imbedding fragments of twigs, bf.^ne. i 
pieces or Uomaii tile, Ac. 

Narrow-wall, Vine-street, and Comwall-road are delineated in views of the-e 
suburbs in Queen Elizabeth’s reigns Vine-street is from eight to ten feet below the Ie\el 
of the adjacent streets. In the Marsli stood, until 1823, an old house, called Bonner *s 
house, which was traditionally known as the residence of Bishop Bonner. Neair tl.o 
Marsh resided Thomas Bushell, a man of scientidc attainments, who was a friend of 
Lord Chancellor Bacon. He obtained from Charles 1. a grant to coin silver money 
for the purposes of the king, when the use of his Mint at the Tower was denied to tlio 
king. When Oliver Cromwell assumed the protectorate, Tliomas Bushell hid himself in 
this house, which it seems had a turret upon it. A large garret extended the Icuf^th 
of the premises ; in tliis the philosopher lay hid for upwards of a year. This a 2 >arU 
meiit he had hung with black ; at one end was a skeleton extended on a mattress : at 
the other was a low bt*d, on which be slept ; and on the dismal hangings of the wall 
were depicted several emblems of mortality. At the Restoration, Charles^IL8upp<jrted 
Bushell in some of his speculations. He died in 1674, cigl‘\v years of age, and was 
burled in the little cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

At South Lambeth, upon th# site of Sir Noel Caron’s mansion and deer-park, are 
Beaafo^'s Vinegar and Wine Worke, Here were a vessad of sweet wine oonuiiiiing 
59,109 gidlons, and another of vinegar of 56,799 gallons ; the lesser of which exceeded 
the famous Heidelberg tun by 40 ImutoIs. Mr. Beanfoy, F.K.S., was an eniiiunt 
mathematician, and a munificent patron ofv education his bust is placed in tho 
Council Chamber, Guildball. In Lambeth Walk, close upon the South Western Rail- 
way, jure the Lambeth Ragged Schools, found^ in 1851 by Mr. Bc^aufoy, at. toe 
expense of 10,0U0/.> and 4000/. endowment, as a memorial of the benevolent Mrs. 
Beanfoy, the wife of the founder. 

On part r' the site of Belvedere House and Gardens were established, in 1785, the 
Lambeth Wdter>'Works, first taking their water from the borders of tlie Thamer*, tlu?u 
from its centre, near Hungerfbrd Bridge, by a cast-iron conduit-pipe 42 inches in 
diameter ; whence* in 1852, the works were removed to Seething Wells, Ditton, 23 
miles by the river-course from London Bridge. Thence the water is supplied to tl.e 
Company’s reservoirs at llrlxton, lOf miles, by stearh pumping-engines, at the rate of 
10,000,000 gallons daily; from these reservoirs, 100 feet above the Thames, the water 
flows by its own gravity through the mains; but at Norwood it is lifred by steam- 
power 360 feet, or the height of St. Paul’s Catheilral,* above the supplying river. 
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In Belwd^f^raad i» Ah Jfffwcwy, boUt in 1886 1 the apiper floor is «i 

Imineiuie tank flnr water, supplying the flocw below, where the boiled liquor is oooled ; 
it tb^ descends Into fermenting tuns in the story benea^, next to Ihe floor flir fining, 
and lastly to the cdlor or store-vats. 

Plate-gloss for mirrors and coaeh-windows was first made, in 1670, by Yenetian 
artists, with Rosetta at their head, under the patronage of the second Duke of Buck- 
ingham, at Fox-hall (Vanxhall}, with great success, so as to excel the Venetians, or 
any other nation, in blown plate-glass/’ But about X780 the establishment was 
broken np, and a descendant of Resettles left in extreme jKWerty. (Mht of Lai^h^th^ 
1786.) The works stood on the site of Vauxball-square. Some of the finest ” Vaux- 
liall plates ” are to be seen in the Speaker’s state-coach. The JV/Zeea OloM^houMt^ 
Holland-street, BlackfHars-road, occupies the dte of the tide-mill of the old manpr of 
Paris Garden, and has existed more than a centoiy i here is made about a fortieth part 
of the flint-glass manufactured in England.* 

Lambeth has long been famed for its stone-ware. The Vatuehall Pottery^ esta- 
blished two Centuries since, by two Dutchmen, for the manufacture of old Delft ware, is 
probably the origin of all our existing potteries. Two other Potteries at Lambetli 
were commenced in 1730 and 1741. The potters procure the clay from Devon and 
Dorset ; and the flint, already ground, from Stafibrdshire. Salt-glaxed stoneware is 
made in Lambeth of the yearly v^ue of 100,000/., of which more than one-half is pai<l 
for labour; at Green’s manufactory are made chemical vessels for holding fix>m flOO 
to 400 gallons. 

In IlunVs Chemical Works ^ High-street, are combined the crashing of bones and 
^he grinding of mustard, with the manufacture of colours, soap, and bone brushes; and 
stefftine, glue, hartshorn, and phospliate of lime are obtained by steam-power fh>ni the 
refuse of slaughtered cattle. Haweses Soap and Candle Works^ at the Old Royal 
Barge House, have existed for 90 years. 

Above Vsuxhall Bridge arc Friee^s Sisarlns CandU Warhi (established 1843) : where 

candles are made from cocoa-nut oil brought ftom the Company's plantations in Ceylon, and palm-oil 
from the coast of Africa, landed from baraes at the wharf at Vaoxliall. The oil being eonvortod by 
chcmkal processes into stearine, is freed from oleic acid by enormous pressure; is Hquetied by steam, 
and then conveyed into the moo1<lina machinery, by which 800 miles of wicks ure continually being 
converted into candles, llie buildings are of corrugated iron, and include the auxiliaries of a laboratory, 
tngineers*, carpenters', tinmen's, coppersmiths*, and weavers* shops; forges. a cooperage, a sealing-wax 
roanofactory, and steam printing-machine ; the several fomaece consunilng their own smoke. This la 
the most colossal establishment in the world in this branch of chemical manufacture. f 

Shot is made in the lofty towers immediately above and below Waterloo Bridge. 
Tlie height of the quadrangular tower is 150 foetx the upper floor is a room 
wherein the alloy of arsenic and lead is melted by a furnace ; the fluid metal is tlien 
ladled into a kind of cullender, through the holes of which it falls like rain for about 
130 feet into water at the lower floor of the building. An iron staircase leads from 
the bottom to the top of &)|e tower : on Jan. 5, 1826, the upper floor was destroyed by 
fire, which happening at night, presented a magnificent effect. The circular shot- 
tower, 100 feet high, is strikingly boautiftd. Mr. Hosking, the architect, considers 
this structure to rival the Monument: They are both,” he obsen*es, ‘*of cylindrical 
form ; but the one is crowned by a square abacus, and the other by a bold cornice, 
which follows its own outline (s.e« of (he tower): the greater simplicity and conse- 
quent beauty of the latter is such as to strike the most unobservant.” 

Mandslay and Field* s Marine Steam Fnyine Works^ in the Westminster-road, were 
oommenced in 1810, and employ frdm 1800 to 1400 wmkmen, beridcs steam-power 
for the heavy labour. Here are foshioned immense metal screws, like the double tail 
of a whale ; parts of engines, several tons weight, are lifted by cranes, to be a(\fa8ted 
and joineii together ; immense cylinders are bored and polished of such diameter that 
,a man might almost walk upright through them. Engines cut and shave hard iron, as 
if it were soft as wax ; cutting instruments have a force of thirty t<ms | steam-hammers 
are of ten, twenty, and thirty cwt . ; thick metal plates are pier^ rolling mills and 
machinery to be fastened with red-hot rivets* 

• Mr. Apsley Pellatt, the proprietor of the Falcon Works, elected M.P. for Boothwark In ISRS, 
pubUfbed UnriofiiiesiifOlag^’maJrit^ (1840) ; the expericocee a lifetime unceasingly devoted to the 
tiadj and practice of the art. 


PALAOW. Ml 

In Duke*atveet^ Stamfcxrd-atreet^ are Olowe»*9 Frinnting Works ani Foundry, tlie 
lai^eat in the worl4 eommenoed hy Augnetua Applegath, the eminent engineer, and 
greatly ea:tended by bia anceeaaora, Mesara. Oowea. 

The '*New Cut/’ ftom W««tminater to Blaokfriara-road, baa become a street within 
the recollection of the writer, who remembers low4ying«fielda, with a largo windmill, 
east of the raised roadway. Fodlar^s Aero (for the name see p. 185), a portion of 
the Marsh, by old admeasurement contains 1 acre 17 poles, with a fVontage on the 
Thames. In 1504» by the churchwardens* aocoonts, it was an osier-bed, and in 1623, 
Church Osiers; the name of Fedlar^s Acre does not occur until 1690, probably from 
its being the squatting*>plaoe of pedlars, as were the New Cut fields witliin memory. 

In ISOa-^ the annual rent of this estate was 2$, Bd . ; in 1606, 4f. ; 16S0, 6#. ; in 1656, 6«. 8<i. ; in 1561, 
13«. ; in 1661, II. 6f. 6d. 2 and in 1651, 41., at about which sum it continued until the oommcnccrnciit 

of the lost century. Alter the draining of Lambeth Marsh, and the erection of Westminster ar 1 lllack- 
friars Brides, Podlar's Acre, in 176S, was held on a long lease at a yearly rent of lOOZ. and f te. 
In 1813, when it had been much built upon, it was let by auction for twenty-one years, in three lots, at 
78Z. per annum, and 6000Z. premiom. The rents and proceeds are applied to parochial purposes, under 
the Act 7 Geo. IV. cap. 48. t' t' 

At Narrow Wall fiourished for ueai*ly 60 years Coade^s Manufactory of burnt Artifi- 
cial Stone (a revival of terra-cotta), invented by the elder JBacon, the sculptor ; and 
first established by Mrs. Coade, firom Lyme Kegis, in 1769. Of this material are the 
bas-relief in the j^iment over the western portico at Greenwich Hospital, represent- 
ing the Death of Nelson, designed by West, and executed by Bacon and Panzetta ; 
and the rood-screen or loft at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The manufacture (now 
Austin and Seeley’s) has. been removed to the New-road. 

Lambeth, a few years since a feverish marsh, has been greatly improved by 
drainage: Mandalay’s Foundry was raised on pillars firom the swamp, whero ac 
times a boat might have floated ; it is now, by drainage, firm and dry at all sesisons. 
Lett’s Timber Wharf, from the time of Queen Elizal^th until the beginning of this 
century, lay amidst ponds and marsh-streams, but is now dry and healthy. Here are 
the timber- wharves of Messrs. Gabriel; Alderman Gabriel, Lord Mayor 1B66-7. 

Across this thickly«>peopled district extends the South-Western Railway from its 
terminus in the Waterloo-road to Nine Elms, 2 miles 50 yards, executed at a cost of 
800,0001. ; and along the river-bank, anaconda-ltke, upon arches, trends the extension 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, and the South Eastern Railway, from 
Lyndon Bridge. 


LAMBSTR FALACB, 

T AMBETIl ROtTSF of old, has been for six and a half centuries the mansion of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, who had resided at Lambeth seventy years pre- 
viously ; and in 1 197 obtained the entire manor, by ex< hange with the Bishop of 
Rix*.hester for certain lands in Kent. Hence the present palace is the manor-house ; 
and, with the gardens and grounds, forms an extra-parochial district. 

The oldest part of Lam^th Palace is the Chapel, and a Crypt, supposed to be a 
portion of the ancient manor-house^ built by Arebbu^op Hubert Walter about 1190. 
Archbishops Langton, Boniface, Arundel, fJbicheley, Stafford, Morton, Warham, 
Cranmer, Pole, Parker, and Bancroft, expended great sums on the palace, as have 
succe^ing ardibisbops, Cranmer’s additions included ** the Steward’s Parlour,'*' and 
summer-house in the garden of exquisite workmanship both which have disap- 
peared. In Wat ^T^ler’s rebellion, "the commons from Essex” plundered the palace^ 
and behead ed the archbishop, Sudbury, on Tower Hill. In 1642, the l^u'liamentary 
soldiers dismantled the Chapel, broke the painted windows, which it was alleged 
Archbishop Laud had restored "by their like in the mass-book;” while Laud’s 
** books and goods were seized on, and even his very diary taken by force out of his 
pocket.” The palace was then used as a prison for the Royalists ; and after its sale 
by the Parliament fbr 7073L, the Chapel was ooaverted into a ^ncing-room, and 
the Great Hall demolished. The latter was rebuilt by Archbishop Juxon, at the 
charge of 10,5001. The palace was attacked by the rioters of 1780, when it was 
protected by a detachment of Guards, and subsequently by a militia regiment as a 
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grtrriaoii for somo weeks. Between W2S and 1&48 Arcbtdsbop Howley rebuilt the 
habitable portion of the palace, and restored other parts, at a cost of 60,000?. Tho 
S^arden-front is of Tudor character; and with its bays and enriched windows, buttle* 
ments, gables, towers, and clustered chimney shafts, is very picturesque. 

The Oate-house^ built by Archbishop Morton about 1490, consists of an embattled 
centre and two immense square towers, of fine red brick with stone dreswngs, and a 
spacious Tudor arched gateway and postern. Tlie towers are ascended by spiral stone 
staircases, leading to the jRecord-roim containing many of the archiv€w of the see of 
Canterbury. Adjoining the archway is a small prison^room, with high and narrow 
windows, and thick stone w^alls to whidi are fastened three strong Iron rings; and in 
the wall are cuttings, including ^rafion, and a cross and other figures near it. 

The walls and towers of the gate- house, and the ancient bnck wall on the TlmmcH 
side, are chequered with crosses in glased bricks. 

At this aato th« lioU immomorially given to the |»oor by the Archbishops of Canterbury is eonstimtly 
distributed. It ooxii^iats of fifteen quartern loaves, nino stone of beef, and five Bhilhtiirs worth of half* 
peiieo, uivided into three equjil por*um», and distributed every Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday, among 
tliirty pot>r imrtshioners of Lambeth ; the beef being made into broth and served in pitchers. 

The Lollards* To^ctr^ on the left of the outer court, is etubo tiled, and chVfly ol 
dark -red brick, faced with stone on its outer sides. It was built (1434-5) by Arch* 
bishop Chicbeley, w'hose arms are sculptured on tbp outer wall on the 'rhaincs siile ; 
beneath them is a Gothic niche, wherein formerly stood the image of St. Thomas k 
Becket. In this tower is the PosUroomi with a fliit and panelled ceiling, Ciirved with 
angels and scrolls, and a head resembling that of Henry VlII. On the east side is an 
entrance to the Chapel ; and through a small door you ascend by a steep spiral siiijr* 
fiiscato the LoUard^ Prison (in an adjoining square tower on the north side), entering 
by a narrow, low, pointed archway of stone, with an oaken inner and outer do«3r, each 
3^ inches thick, closely studded with iron rivets and fiistenings. Tills ciiainber is 
nearly 15 feet in length, by 11 feet in width, and 8 feet high; and has two narrow 
windows, and a small fireplace and chimney. About breast-high are fixed in the walls 
%'ight large iron rings; and upon the oaken wainscoting are incisions of initials, names, 
short sentences, crosses, cubes, Ac., cot by the unhappy captives. It is no longer cou* 








(Incisions upon the wall of XaiUarfia* Toww.) 
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sidered that they were erclusively Lollards, nor is there positive evidence tharfbes^^ 
followers of WiclifFe were imprisoned here ; although the registers of the WL*e of 
terbury record several proo(?ediugs against the sect, and WiclDfe himself is said to have 
bci^n eifiimincd in the (Chapel at Lambeth* Archbisliop Arundel wns the fierctMit per- 
secutor of the Lollanis, and his successor, Chicheloy, built the Lollards' Tower," ]X)S- 
sibly on the site of other prisons here, which the registers of the see prove the arch- 
biishops to have possessed. To Lambeth House the Popudi prelates, Tunstall atid 
I'hirlby, were committed by i^ueeri Elizabeth : and here were confined the Karl of 
K>Vex ; the Earls of Cbcsterficid aod* Derby; Bir Thomas Armstrong, afterwartls 
executed for participation in the Dtike of Monmouth's rebellion ; Dr. Allestry, the 
eminent divine ; and Richard Lovelace, the poet. In the three stories above the JE\)st« 
room are^apartments for the archbishop's chaplains and librarian. 

The Chapel^ entered from the Post-ruom, ts divided by an elaborately carved screen; 
*but the arched roof is i*oncealed by fiat panelling, bearing the arms of Laud, Jm(pn, 
and Cornwallis. At the east end are five long lancet-shaped lights, filled with 
d’.apercd modem glass; and at each side are three triplicate windows, resembling 
those of the Temple Church, ifere are the archbishop's stall, seats for the ofilcers of 
his household, and below for the male servants ; the females being seated in the outi*r 
chapel, in a small gallexy, where was formerly an organ. In front of the altar is 
buried Archbishop Parker, beneath a marble slab, inscribed, ** Corpus MatthlQi arcld* 
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episcop! tandein hie qvkacit/^* The tomh^ whieh Parker ''erected while he wae yet 
alive^'^ near the spAt where he "used to pray/^ was demolished by CoL Scot in 1642, 
Biid the Archbkdiop's corpse thrown into a dungrheap ; bat it was recovered and re- 
interred after the Restoration. Archbishop Bancroft has narrated these facts in an 
epitaph of elegant Latin, inscribed on a tomb raised by him to Parker's memory. In 
the Chapel liave been consecrated upwards of 160 bishops : Dr. Howley's consecration 
as Bishop of I^ondon (1818) was witnessed by Qneen Charlotte, when seventy years of 
age 3 as Archbishop of Canterbury he crowned three sovereigns. The Crypt beneath 
the chapel has l>eoti already noticed at p. B02. 

The Library ( Juxon^s Hall) and the ChrecU Dining-room (on the site of the Guard* 
chamber) form the west side of the inner court. On the north are the new buildings 
of the palace, by £. Blore ; the entrance is between two octagonal towers, 84 feet 
high. In the Private Library is a portrait on board of Archbishop Warham, con- 
secrated 1504; this was painted by Holbein, and presented by him to the Arr*ibishop, 
with a head of bis friend Ki-asmus i the latter is missing. In the Ante-roam js a 
whole-length portrait of Charles 1*, copied from Vandyke ; and a picture on panel of 
St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory, with the Holy Spirit. (See 
a List of the Picturei^ in Brayley's Sistory of Surrey, vol. iii.) 

The Chuard-ehamher is mentioned in 1424 as the " Camera Armigerorum** from the 
arms being kept here for the defence of the palace ; but they were carried olf in the 
plunder of 1642, and were never replaced. In this chamber Archbishop Laud kept his 
elate. Sept. 19, 1633, the day of his consecration. The apartment is 58 feet long and* 
27 feet 6 inches wide ; it has a very elegant oak roof, with the lofty two-centred and 
bold tracery of Early Perpendicular work; it was long plastered over, but was restorr^' 
by Blore about 1832, when it was under-propped, and the walLr^vere rebuilt. The 
roof is panelled, and supported by bold arches springing from octangular corbels ; the 
spandrels of the arches l^ing 611^ by quatrefoils in cirdes, and trefoil mouldings. On 
the gabled sides of the roof similarly enriched arches stretch between the great roof 
arches ; on the walls also arches span from corbel to corbel, and support an embattled 
frieze ; and the fireplace is turret^ 

Tn this room, besides smaifer portraits, is a series of half and three-quarter lengths of all the Arch- 
hishooB of Canterbory since 1C33: including Laud, by Vandyke; Juxun (who attended Charles L on the 
seatfold), from an oriipnai at Ixmgleat; Herring, bv liogartn; B^kcr, br Reynolds ; Sutton, by Beecbey ; 
llywley, by 8hee.' These portraits show tbe gradual change in the clerical dress, in bands and wigs, 
and the large ruff in nlace of the band : Tiltotsou’s being the first wig, unpowdered, and not unlike the 
ntitural hair. Here also are smaller beads ot the earlier archbishops : Arundel, from a curious portrait 
at Fonshurst; Chichcley, Cranmer, and Grindal ; and Cardinal Pole, from an original in the Harberini 
Palace at Borne. Pole maintained great hospitality at Lambeth : in the MS. Library is his patent (4 
Philip and Mary) fbr retaining one htuidred senrants. *1 bo body of the Cardinal lay in groat state at 
Lambeth during forty days, prior to its interment at Canterbury. 

In the hall are given annually, on ** ^blie dtws,^' a certain number of state entertainments, termed 
** Lambeth Palac^e dinners,'* to the bisnops and leading clergy. The 'Ziev. Sydney Smith facetiously 
asks : ** Js it necessary that the Archbishop of Canter bury should giVs) feasts to aristocratic London; 
and that the domestics of the Prelacy shoald stand with swords and bag- wigs, round pig and turkey and 
venison, to defend, as it were, the orthodox gastronomer from the fierce Unitarian, the fell Bfl^pUst, axiU 
the amished children of Dissent Letter on Ckurek U^orm, 

in the Picture QaJlery, built by Polo, amoi^ other paintings are: Archbishop Potter when 8ixye:ir8 
old (IfiSO), holding a Greek Testament, which he Is said then nearly to have read ; Martin Luther, IVom 
Kuremburg; Cardinal Pole (ourious, on board, and probably a genuine likeness); Queou Ciithcrine 
Parr, originM, on board; Luther and his Wife (P), attributed to Holbein, and copied on enamel by Hone ; 
Henry Prince of Wales, eldest son of James 1. (mll-ienffth, curious costume) ; Bishop Biunet^ as Chan- 
cellor of the Garter; au old view of CaDierburv Cathedral; Archbishop Juxoii, alter his 
Bisho{> Hoadly, pointed by his second wife: Archbishop Parker, t paiuted in by Richard Ly ni\ v^ho 
practised painting and engraving in the palace; Archbishop TUIotsou, by Mrs. Beale. 

The Great MM is built of diirk-red brick, with strong buttresses and stone finish- 
ings. Ir .he centre of the ropf is a two-storied hexagonal lantern, sunnou’ited by a 
large vane. In which are the arms of the see of Canterbury impaled with those of 
Juxon (a cross between four negroes’ beads), sorinounted by the archiepiseopal mitre. 

« In this Chapel Archbishop Parker was consecrated, Pec. 5, IfifiO, according to the "duly appointed 
ordinal of the Church of Kagland/' as recorded In Parker's B6.rlsier at Lambeth, and in the Library of 
Co:pus C'biisii College at Cambridge; tlius fklsBying the absurd calumny promulgated by the Romanists, 
of Archbitihop Parker having been irrogolariy consecrated at the Ifeg*e Head Taoem, at the east end of 
k riday-street, Cheapside, by one bishop only. 

t This portrait sirongly rcifiimblea tlie small print of the Archbishop engraved by B. Derg (Bemigius 
Uogenberg), wliich Vertueeousidereil to be the first portrait engraved in Kagland. 
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Tlio interior wns converted into a library fbr the printed books belonging to Uio see, 
botnreen 1830 and 1834 ; when a new entranee-gateway to the inner oonrt was built, 
with a fireproof room over In w}iich are koj^ the HSS^ The Jibrary has a large 
north-west bay-window of richly ornamented atained and painted glass ; in the top 
division is a very large coat of the arms of the see and Archbishop Juxon; and 
underneath are the arms of the see and Archbishop Howley, 1829* Around are smaller 
coats of the arms of about twenty-four archbishopa, each impaled with the arms of the 
see. Here are also the arms of Pliilip II. King of Spain 5 but the most eorioua piece of 
painted glass is an ancient portrait of Archbishop Chicheley# 

llie roof is of oak, and a fine specimen of olden carpentry t It consists of eight main 
ribs, with longitudinal braces, springing fkom corbel brackets, and enriched with 
carved spandrels, pendants, enwreatlied mitres, and the anus of Juxon and the see of 
Canterbury several times repeated* Above the two fireplaces are pidnted the arms of 
the see, impaling those of Bancroft, the Ibunder of the library ; and of Seeker, a 
liberal ^ntrlbutor. The books, over-estimated by Ducarel at 25,000 volumes, are kept 
in and projecting oak cases ; the earliest printed works l)eing in the south-wt^st 
hay-window recess. Until Bancroft bequeath^ his books in 1610, ea 4 ^h archbishop 
brought his own private collection. Banoroft’s books remained at Lambeth till 1646, 
two years after the execution of Land, when being seized by the Parliament, the use of 
them was granted to Dr. Wincocke. They were subsequently given to Sion College, 
and many began to get into private hamls ; when Selden suggested to the University 
of Cambridge a right to them, and they were delivered, pursuant to an ordinance ot 
Parliament, dated Feb. 1647, into their possession. After the Restoration, and re- 
jjt ated demands by Juxon and Sheldon, the books were collected, including those in 
privfite hands, and the possession of John Thurloe and Hugh Peters. Evelyn writes 
to Pepys, in 1689, that the library was then replenished with excellent books, but 
tliat it ebbs and flours, like the Ihames running by it, at every prelate's accession or 
translation." The books left by Archbishops Bancrc^, Abbot, L.Hud, Sheldon, and 
Tenison, boar their arms. There is only one volume in the collection known to have be- 
longed to Archbishop Parker, which is a volume of Calvin's writing : his arms are on the 
outside, and within is written in red lead, J. Parker," who was the archbishop's son. 

The first complete Catalogue nmde of the printed books was drawn np by lUsbop Oibson when 
l!t>nirian. In 1718 it was fairly copied br Dr. Wilkins, in three volumes folio; and it has been continued 
by his successors to the present time. Ihe library consists of rare and curious editions of the fi<Tii)turV8, 
commentaries of the early fathers, scarce controversial divinity, records of ecclesiasticai aiiairs, English 
history and topoirranhy ; many fine copies, splendidly embel)if*hed. 

The early printcKi b*^ika (see the Rev. Dr. Maitland's two Catalogues) include, Caxton's CkrmicUtt of 
and Description o/" Driiain, b(4h **fyn8shed" in 1480, the finest copies extant; Lyiulwodea 
ConstUntiones J^rocinciales, printed by Wynkin de Wordein 1409 f The Ootden Lroeml, empryiited at 
London in Fletestrete, in the Sygne of the George, by Richard Pjiison, in lfi07, ana another edition, of 
the same work by Wynkin de Worde, in 1&27 ; Gower's Cw^tetdo a splendid copy by ('axUAi, 

148.*J; Dices and Pauper, by l^son, 1493; Chaueer'e Works, folio, by John Reyno**, In 1W>‘4 and Islip, 
in 1599, Here, too, is a small firlio, executed at Paris, on vellum, about 1500, intituled, Jxs Dance 
Macabre (the Dance of Death), printed with old Gothic types and bMutifhliy illuminated. Here, also, 
in volumes, is Bancroft's eonc<rtion of black-letter tracts, pamphlets, and sermons; remarkable for 8t. 
Paul's Ousa sennons, Mar-Prelate tracts, and the writings of the Brownists and other Klixabethnn 
separatists. Here, too, is a copy of Archbishop Parker's Anfiqmitios printed, by Daves in 1572 (tinly 
two complete copies extant) : it contains the very rare portrait of Parker, taken Just before bis deaths 
by Berg. 

Among the Manoseripte are, the ancient ^reueh version and expositlofi of the Apocalypse, with 
miniature paintinfpi, No. 75; the Latin copy of the Apocalypse, No. 209 (thirteenth century), with 79 
bri liant iliiiminatioDS; and No. 200, a copy of the treatise De Virpinitate, In praise of ccHbaey, by 
At^hejm, Abbfit of Malmesbury, eighth centurv. Amongthe sacred MSsi. are Greek Testaments; 
the Old Testament in Armenian; the whole Bible, wicUfib's traariaGonj and X^stln Psalters^ 
beautifiillj written and lUnminated. Here, too, are Seriptnre expositions of fimlet Anglo-Saxon ser- 
mons (tenth century) and Suxun homilies (twelfth century). Among the Missals is a vei 7 beauttfVil 
Salisbury missal, folio, on vellum, emblazoned with ATcbblsnop CbVri]«lsy*s ama. The MHo. of Greek 
and Latin <fiasslcs are extremelv valuable. Here are the Lambeth Reristers, 40 vols. folio, on vellum ; 
containing homages, popes' bulls ; letters to and firom popes, cardinals, kings, and princes; commissions 
and proxies, marriages and divorces, Ac. 1279 to 1747 (except Ht44 to 1600) : the reg^m orihoprlniat.es 
subsequent to Potter, 1747, are kept at Doctors' Commons. Also two large folio vofumes of napal bulls ; 
ancient charters of the see, 13 vols. ; a<rcuratc transcripts of thejparllam^tary surveys of the property 
of bisliops, deans, and chapters, made during the Commonwealth, 21 vote. • 

The co]lo44ion is stored with MSB. oP English history, civil and ecctesisstioal. Including chronicles 
and coUections of histories; and important documents, partieulariy of the relaHons of France and Eng- 
land (iemv. Hen. V. and vL). Among the M98. on Heraldry and Oenealogy are many written or 
corrected by Lord Burghley. Here are stores of *dd English poetry and romances t Itududing Lydgate's 
Works, and Oawan Douglas's Translatton of ViigU's ABsvMf / and the melrkal legend oiVjhum Dteemms* 
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Among the Zettern oro those of Lord Vemlam* publlslicd by Dr. Birch ; those of 
Ins brother, Anthony Bacon, sixteen vols, ; the letters of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
of other persons, temp, Henry VIII. to James L But the most curious and beautifully 
written of the miscellaneous MSS. (between 1200 and 1300 in number) is Lord Rivers’s 
translation from the French of *^the Notable Wise Sayings of Philosophers," with 
a very fine illumination of Earl Rivers presenting Caxton the printer to King 
Edward IV., in presence of his queen wd infant son, afterwards Edward V. (Loa* 
diniana, vol. iii. p. 316.) 

Here Is an original copy of Aggas*s Map of liondon, temp, Elizabeth ; and here are 
laid up the service>books which have been used at the coronations of different sove- 
reigns. The coronation-chiurs claimed by the archbbhops have desceuded to their 
respective families. 

Among the CurioHOee is the habit of a prieH, consisting of a stole, maniple, 
chasuble, cord, two bands marked P., and the corporal ; also, a crucifix of b^se metal, 
a string of beads, and a box of relics. Here is kept the shell of the tortoise, l^ aeved 
to have lived in the palace-garden from the time of Laud (1633) to 1753, when it 
perished by the negligence the gardener : the shell is 10 inches in length, and 6| 
inches in breadth. 

The Oardene and grounds extend to eighteen acres. Here were formerly two fine 
white Marseilles fig-trees, traditicnally planted by Cardinal Pole against that jmrt of 
the palace which he founded : these trees were more than 50 feet in height and 40 in 
breadth ; their circumterenoes 28 and 21 inches. They were removed during the late 
rebuilding, but some cuttings from the trees are growing between the buttresses of 
the Library. The Terrace is named Clarendon Walk, from having been the accnc of 
the conferimce between the great and wise Earl of Clarendon ^rid |he ill dated Laud. 

A superb feature in the archbishop’s state was formerly a nver barge, in which be 
went to Parliament; but this custom has been discontinued a century, or since Arch- 
bishop Wake’s primacy. The Stationers’ Company’s Barge, formerly called at Lam- 
beth Palace on Lord Mayor’s Day, to present copies of their Almanacks; the origin of 
which custom is described under the account of the Stationers’ Company, p. 421. 

Lambeth House has at various times proved an asylum for learned foreigners who 
have been compelled to flee from the intolerant spirit of their ow'ii countrymen. Here 
the early reformers. Martyr and Buoer, found a safe retreat ; and the learned Antonio, 
Archbishop of Spalatro, was entertained by Archbishoj) Abbot. The archbishops have 
frequently been honoured by visits from their respective sovereigns. Henry VII., just 
betore his coronation, visited Archbishop Bourchier. Henry 1 1 1, was a guest of 
Warham, in 1513 ; and one evening in 154f3 ho crossed the Thames to Laiulxjth, 
to acquaint Cranracr (whom he called into his barge) of the plot against him 
instigated by Bishop Qardiner. Queen Mary is said to have refurnished Laml>cth 
House, at her owm ex}M>nse, for the reception of Cardiyal Pole, whom she several 
times visited here during his short primacy. Elizabeth often visitetl Archbishop 
Parker ; his successor, Grindal, was out of favour ; but Whitgitt, the next arehbisliop, 
was visited fifteen times by Elizabeth, who occasionally Bta\ ed two or three days. 
James also visited Whitgift. Mary, Queen of William III., had a conference here in 
1684 with Archbishop llUotson, who reetdyed here Peter the Great, to witness the 
ceremony of an ordination. 


ZA1F COUBTS. 

F or t .»arly eight centuries, existing record proves Law Courts to have b^en held at 
Westminster, within the palace of the sovereign : on© of the earliest notices beii^g in 
the A,nnals of Waoerley^ 1069, wheu Elfric, Abbot of Peterborough, was tried before 
the king in curia. But it was not until 1225 (9 Hen. III.) that the Law Courts, 
hitherto held wherever the king was temporarily resident, were permanently fixed at 
Westminster. Here the Courts were frequently lii^ld before the monarch in person ; 
and the phrase of summons, " in banco reginoB/* still is, ** before the queen herself.” 

The old Law CourtBin Wevtmineter Uatl woto thus arrangett At the eiUry, on the riifht han-l, 
were settled the Common Pleas, for civil mattere | at the upper end, iu the south-eaist corner, was the 
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Klnff's B^noli, ft»T fteiia af the Crown; »nd In the 

of ine lU>Ua, and eleven men learned m theelvil taviv oilM 

from the lattice-work, ** cancell)^** which aeparated Canrt (In. m 


, _ Bparated Ode Conrt 

el;; ht) fyom the lower part of the Hall. (The settw waa removM mbre the eoroo^on of K mg George 
iv.) Near the Ileneh, going to tW large ohaihber tMhite Hall) wa$ the Court of Warda aim 

IJverIce, institute ! by Henry vlu. 5 in this Stamber, then called the Treasury, were kept valuara 


statc^paperH. Acyoinin?, but Inferior to the Chancery, was the Equity Court of hequc'^te, 
for t-yl.ig suits made i^y way of petition to the sovereign } and aometlines called the Poor Man a t.ou^ 
because he could ttiere have ri-rht without paying money. It be^n Its sittings in ICIk’i. aud was remodcilea 
in J&I7 ; the Lord Privy Seal sitting as Judge.-^Waloott*s fPs^iihiii«isf#r, p, ainidged. 

TTie Old Court of Requests, just mentioned^ was, at the Union, fitted up as the 
King's Kobing-rcx>m and the House of Lords; and after the great fire in 1834, this 
Cmrt was ne%vly roofed, and fitted up as the House of Commons ; the old Painted 
Chatubi*r btiing similarly provided as the House of Lords. 

Of certain of tlie present Courts we subfoin a few details of popular interest. 


CKXTRAti Criminal Coitet (the) forms part of the Sesskms House, formerly ** the 
Ju>tH*e Hall," divided by a broad yard from tbeprisoti of Kewgate, in the Old Hailey# 
T'he C'ourt, establisheii 1834, sits monthly; so that a prisoner has been apprebc»!idcd one 
day, oiiiiniitted by a magistrate on the second, and tried, convicted, and sentenced on the 
lliird or fourth day. The judges are, the Lord Mayor (who opens the CTourt), the 
S.hcritn*, the Lord Chancellor (such is the order of the Act), the Judges, the Aldermen, 
liwinler, Connnon Seijeant of London, judge of the Sherifis' Court, or City Com- 
missioner, and any others whom the Crown may appoint as assistants. Of these, the 
j:*H.'order and Common Serjeant are in reality the presiding judges ; a judge of the law 
only iL<si>ting when unusual points of the law are involv^ed, or when oonviction affects 
the life of the prisoner. Here are tried crimes of every kind, flpom treason to the 
pettif^t larceny, aiK^eveii offences committed on the high seas. The jurisdiction c«>in- 
j>rist*s the whole of the metropolis as now defined; with the remainder of Muhllesex ; 
the parishes of Richmond and Mortia^ 1in Surrey ; and great part of Essex. 

The Court-house, built in 1773, wg destroyed in the Riots of 1780, but w‘aa rebuilt 
and enlarged 1800, by the addition ofr |e site of Surgeons' Hall. The Old Couit is a 
square hall, witli a gallery for risiti, I below is a dock for the prisoners, with stairs 
do^i'eiuling to the covered passage by|^ ^ |ch they are conveyed to and from Newgate; 
o;)posite is the bench, with the chief seat, above it a gilded sheathed sw^ord upon the 
crlinsf/ii wall ; and a canopy overhead, surmounted wiUi the royal arms. To the left of 
the dfx;k is the witness-box, and farther left U the jury-box; which arrangement 
enables the jury to w'ithout turning, the faces of the witnesses and prisoners; 
the witnesses to identify the prisoner; and lastly^ the judges on the bench, and the 
cj>u!i>el in the centre of tlie Court below; keeping jury, witnesses, and prisoners all at 
oT:ce within nearly the same line of view. The Court formerly sat at 7 A.M. ; the 
jM'f^xent hour is lU. U[Km ^-he front of the dock is placed rue, to prevent infection, 
ill 1750, when the jail-tever /aged in Newgate, the effluvia entering the Court, caused 
the death of Haroii Clarke, 8ir Thomas Abney, tlie judge of the Common Fleas; and 
Feiiuaui^ ^^respecteil kifisinau," Sir Samuel Pemiant» Lord Mayor; besides members 
of the Imr and of the jury, and other persons : tliis disease was also ftital to several 
persons in 1772. In the New Court, a^ioiniog, are tried the lighter offences. 


In both c«Hirts were ventilated upon Dr.aHsId's plan, Hrom ebambers beneath the fioore, filled 
wiih air liltert^d from an afiartinent outaiile the buildlDg; the tdr beioa drawn into tliem iwan enormous 
(iiHchavfrro upon the highest part of the edifice, or propels into them a Kroni ihe entire buUil* 

ing tho vitiafed air in re< Hvi;d in a large chamber in the roof of the Old Court, whence it is dtsohavged 
by a giganth: ir«fn cowl, IS feet in diameter, weighing two toni^ and the |K^t of the arrow of the 
guiding-vane 160 lbs. The subterranean air-tunnels pM through a portion of the old CTtj wait 

Above yie Old CTourt is a stately dining-room, wherein^ during tho Old Bailey 
sittings, the dinners are given by the Sherifila to the judges and aldeniien» the Recorder, 
ik>inmon Scijennt, City pleaders, and a few viritora. Marrow-paddings and rump- 
st4.'aks are invariably provided. Two dinners, exact duplicates, are served each day, St three 
and five o'clo<^k ; the judges relieve each other, but aldermen have t^ten both dinners ; 
ami a chajdain, who invariably prJiided at the lower end of the table, thus ate two 
difiiiers a day for ten years. Theodore Hook admirably describes a Jndges^ Dinner in 
bis Gilbert Gurney. In 1807-8, the dinners tor three sessions, nineteen days, cewt 
Sheriff Fhilli|x» and his colleague 35L per day -nCfiS/ ; 146 dosen (ff wine, u^uuied 
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at til# fklxw# 4601* $ total 1^6 attioOBt is now tmstdeilably greater^ lUi 

the tesaioBi or# held moBtblyi. 

"The Pfesft Yaid^’^ between the and Newgate, rccals the horrors of 

the oii criminal law, in the jfbrf e et dwr€ (the strong and hard pain): a torture 

applied to persona refusing to plead, who were stripped ond put in low dark chambers, 
with as much weight of iron placed upon them as they could bear, ami more, there to 
He until they were dead ; which barbarous custom of pressing io death continued 
until the year 

Memorable Trials ai the Old MsMsg and Central Criminal Caurfs t Mfljor Strangwaros, tlio 
1067 ; Ool. Turner and Ui» fomUr. for burgisry la IJme-ntreot, Umn ; thi^ Kcgici Kk-U: <>re?n. Berry, 
and Uil}» for the murder of Sir namttnd Brny (JotM^ey, 1078 j Count Konlrtg^mark, and three others, fi*r 
the aasaasiiiation of Mr Thynne, 1681; Wiliinm Lord Uuasell, William llurto, and two other’i, for h«gh 
treason, 1683 ; Rowland Walters and other*, for tbo murder of Sir Charles hart., lews ; Harrison, 
for the murder of I>r. Cienidte, 16»2; Bean Fieidiiig. tor biga »jy, J7rHi; Richard 'Ibomhill, Ksf; , for 
killing Sir Cbobnele^ i>t»ering iti k duel, 1711; the Marquis di Paleolti, for ihe rnurd- r of is Sf 'vaut 
in Llti}(**Ktreet, I71H; Mst,jor Oneby, tor kUling in a duel, 1718 and 1726; Jtwk Sheitnanl, tJie nous*?* 
breaker, 1724; Jonathan Wild, the thief-taker (who lived ncsrly opi-OMte the Court-house), l72o;* 
Catherine Hayes, murder of her hiisbarul, 1726; Rirbard Savage, the poet, for murder, 1527; the 
infamous Ool, Charti^rU, 1730; Sarah Malcolm, f<»r murder, 1733; Klizubeth Canning, an inexplicMhle 
mystery, 1763; A.nu Brownrigj^ murder, 1767; Barotii, for stabbing, 1769; the two Pi rratss, for 
forgery, 1776: the Rev. Dr. ikrad, for forgery, 1777; the Rev. Mr, Uacktriun, for shoolmg Mias Besy, 
1779; Ryl ml, the engraver, for forgery, 1783; Barrington, the pickpocket, 17tk)j Retv^vii k Willi ims, 
tor Htabhiug, 1790; TheiKlore Gordetlc, tor murder, 1790; lladfield, for shooting ut George Hi., 

Capt, Mm-Miamara, for killlug Col. Montgomery in a duel, 18<Ki; Aslclt, the Bank clt.fk (forgery 4tii 
the Dank, 320,6001,), 1803; bid Patch/ for murder, 1806; Holloway and Hngjerty, for murder, IH07 ; 
Govermir Wall, for murder by flogging, 1812 : itollfiigbanij the a«<«a8Siri of Perceval, l?5l2; Kliza Penning, 
for poisoning, 1816; Cashmsp, the seaman, for riot on Snow-hill (where he was hai»gcil), IsJT; Kit-hard 
Carliie, for Idasphemy, 1819 and 1831; Ci^ street eoDispirators, 1820; P'auullcroy, for forgery, 

Bt. John Long, ihe oottntsr-irrUation** surgeon, for manslaughter, 1830 and ItCH ; Bislmp ;uicl Wiilianis 
for murder by •♦burking/’ 1831; Ureenacro. for murder, 18.37; E. Oxford, for f^hooting at the t^. 

1840; Courvoisier, fur the murdt*r of Lord William Kus«:c)l, 1810; Blakrsley, fur murder in KasbJieai , 
1841; Beaurnuiit Smith, for forgery of Pixchequer Bills, 1841; J. Piancis, tm atk-inpt to »hoot tno 
Que^n, 1842; Mao Naughten, for agsassination, 1834; Dalmas, for murder on Battersea Bridge, 1844; 
Barber, Fletcher, &e., for Will-forgeries, 1844; Manniiiir and Ixiswife, for murder, 1810; Seven Pirates 
convicted of murder on the high seas, within the jurisaietion of the Admiralty of England, 1863, 

Clxbexnwell Sbssiok Uotrss (see p. 237). 

CotTBT ov Arches (see Doctors* Commons, p. 312)» 

Courts of Equity (the) — namely, tboee of the liOrd Chancollnr, the Master of tlio 
Kolls, and the Vice-ChanecUor of Entfland — sit at Westminster m term-time; but in 
Uic iiitor\'al8 the I^ord ChunceHor and Vice-Clianoellor sit at Lincoln's Inn; and tiiu 
Master of the Rolls at the iloU« House, in Chancery -lane : tin two additional Vice- 
Chancellors, ap{>ointed in 1841, also sit at Lincoln's Inn. TJic Ta>rd High Cliancellor 
was originally a sort of conlidential chaplain, or, before the Reformation, confessor to 
the king, and kee|ier of the kiiig*« coiiacie^e. As chief secretary, ho advised his 
master in matters temporol; pr<,*p«red royal mandates, gi'ants, and charters; and wlicji 
seals came in, affixed the same; hence the appointment to takes place by the 

delivery of the Great Seal. His Court has exclusive dbgnisaiico of trusts, and the 
suitors' property exceeds 40,000,000/. 

Court of Charcert. — T he present Law Courte, on the west side of the Great 
Ha'l at Westminster, were built by Soane, 1820-25, u|x>n the site of tlie old Exchequer 
Chamber, Ac. 'fhore is little to iuterest the visitor, except in the I^^ord ChmiocHor’s 
Court, whete hU lordship sits in state, with the mace and an embroidenHi Ixig before him ; 
in tJiis beg the seal is deposited when the Chancellor receives it from the Sovereign, 
and when, upon ht# retirement from offlee, he delivers it into the royal hands: formerly, 
the Orea^ Seal was worn by the Chancellor on his left side. 

The ij^reai Seat itself is a silver pair of dies, whicli arc closed to receive the melted 
wax, poured, when an impression is to be taken, through an orifice Icfl in tlie top. As 
each impression is attach^ to a document by a ribbon or slip ot parchment, its eiujs 
are put into the seal before the wax is poured in ; so that when the hard wax is taken 
from the diee, the ribbon or parcliinent is affixed to it. The impression of the seal is 

* Amongstiha old mauuseript docamtoits in the Town Clerk's Offloe at Gnildhail Is a petition from 

Jonathan Wild to ihe Court of Ablormen, dated 1724^ praying to be ftree of the City, for appn hen^litig 
stul convtotin# divers foUms returned flrotn transportation, eSnee October 1720. In 1839, the t^kelctun oi 
Jonathan sris in the possession of a sorgoon at Windsor. 
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•ix hiobtti iQ diSmeten and tbree'^xmrteni of an inch On wary aapM&m to ^ 

throne, a new eeal is struck, and flie old one ts cut into font picoea and depented In 
the Tower of London. Formerly* the seal ww broken «by the Idng^s oommanV* and 
the firagments were given to the poor of religious bouses. 

J%t pnwmi Br^at Seal was executed by Boi^Jamtn Wyon. R.A., la 1039. OhwKimt Ibe Onseii 
lug a Sowing and sumptuous robe and ragat diadm, MSrin^ a setotre, «id noing a obarger ncbff 
caparisoned with ptuines and trap^dngs, while a_pagi\ bonnet in band, gracefully restmns the steiM. 
The loKeiia in the excrjfue. “ Victoria Bri Gratia Jiritaaniarura ^na. FMci Oefenaor,'* to tmgm^A ia 
G«>thic letters; the inlerspaees of the words being lllled with heraldic rosce; a crown a^ye. and a 
tridetit-lu‘;id and o.ik branohes beneath^ Meaeree t The Uaoeii robed and ^>wne<l* boldiiy the 

sceptre and orb, and seated upon a throne beneath a Gothic canopy : on either aide te a n|nwe «>« du^ 
tice and Religion ; and beneath are the royal arms and crown i tho whole enclrolod by a border of oak 
and rfisea. 

The Seal*ha^ is about twelve inches square, of crimson silk embroidered in gold, 
with the royal arms on each side, fringed a»ith gold bullion ; to tho bag is attached a 
stout silken cord, by which it is carried ; witliin is placed the Seal, in a leathern |iouch, 
enchised in a silk purse. 

Chancellor's Mace is silver- gilt, and about five feet long. The staff and ita 
xviM salve bands are deeply chased with tho rose, shamrock, and thistle ; the upper por- 
tion consists of a largo and richly chased crown, surmounted with tho orb and cross, 
and encircleii with crosses- pa idea and deurs-de-lis; and supportoil on a boW circlet, 
omamcntcHl in high relief with the emblems of the Vnited Kingdom. The mace and 
stnil-bag are laid before the Chancellor when seated upon the woolsack as 8j>eaker of 
the House of Lords ; aud they are placed upon the table in tlie Court of Chancery, 
accompauicti by a large nosegay of flowers, conjectured to be the representative of the 
j^udge*s bough or wand. 

CouuT OF Exchequer (the) was formed by William L in 1079, as a superior Court 
of Record, in the place of a similar court in his I>udiy of Normandy : it included the 
Common Fleas until 16 John, 1215; it was remodelled into its present fbrin by 
Edward I. The name of Exchequer is from the parti-coloured carpet of a table before 
the Bai'ons, on which the sums of certain of the kiiig^s accounts were reckoned by 
counters : the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the treasurer; he presides only when tho 
Court sits as a Court of Equity. 

The Great Eo/l of the Exchequer the Pipe Roll contains an account of the 
Crown revenue from 5 Stephen to the present time. To this document nearly every 
ancient pciligree is indebted; it has a perfect list of the Sheriffs of the diftereut 
counties, and alnawt every name in English history. 

The Court of Exchequer regulates the election of Sheriffs. 11) os, on the morrow of 
St. Martin, November 12, a Privy Counril is held in the Exchequer Court, to receive ^ 
the report of the Judges of the persons eligible in the several counties to serve as 
Sheriff. On the bench sit# the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his figured silk gown, 
trimmed with gold ; next ai% Members of the Privy Council, the Lord Chancellor, and 
Judges of the Queen's Rench and Common Pleas; below sit the Judges and Chief 
liaron df the Excliequer, and on the left the Remembrancer of the Court. At this 
meeting the Judges re;>ort the names of three persons eligible for Sheriff in each 
county, when excuses for exemption are pleaded. 'l*be list is again considered by the 
Privy Coimcil, aud the names finally ddtemiined on the approval of Her Majesty in 
Council, which is done by the Sovereign pricking through the name approved on a long 
shtfrtof paper called the Sheriffs* Roll. 

The Sheriffs of London and Middlesex are, however, eboseo by Ihe Uvecy f bat are presented, on 
the morrow of the Feast of St. Miehad, in the Court of Exeboqaer, aoeompanled by the Lord Mayor 
aud aldermen, when the Recorder introduces the Sheriffs and details their family history, and the Cursi- 
tor llaron siftiifies the sovcrci^ni's ap)>roval ; the writs and appearaiices are read, recorded and filed, and 
the Sheriffs and senior under-sheriff lake the oaths; and the fate Sherlffli present tbetr aeeoiints. For- 
merly, the following ancient tenure ceremony was p^f*>rmcNj| in the Court. The Crier of the court made 
pnxrtaniation for one who did lioinage for the Sberim of London to stand forlh and do his duty 
when the senior Alderman below the cltalr rose, the usher Of the court handed him a bllMiook, and hefd 
in both hanfis a small bundle of sticks, which the Alderman eat asunden and ttien cut another bundle 
with a hatchet. Similar pn>clarnatiou wfw then made for tho Sheriff of MlddleseiX, when the Alderman 
counted six horse-shoes lyiiur opou tho table, and sixty-one hof>-fiaUs handed fa) a tray & and the nom- 
bfrrs were declared twice. The sticks were thin peeled twigs, tied in a bundle at eM Otid with red 
upc; the horse-shoes were of large size, and very old; the bob-iialls were supplied tmli even year. 
Hy the first ceremony the Alderman did suit and servioe Ibr the lonants of a manor la gtaropehiiv* the 
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cliopptnip oi tfUcloi bototuttililif th6 Mitsui of tbo tdttOtits coppirifig th^r lord with MbI. The coiintinir 
of too liorifl-iidioao ood Haiti wm anolte and aervioo of the owners of a for^ in St. ctemene 
lianas, Strandt which formarij belongod to the Citf, hut no lon^r exists. Sheriff iioare, in his MS. 
Junmal of hts shriavalt^^ \74Khilf tayii where the tenements ana lands are situated no oue knows, 
nor doth the City receive any mm or profits thereby/^ 

This ancient ceremony ia nour obeerved before the Queen^a Remembrancer, at hia 
office, where the City Solicitor, the Secondai^ of London, and one of the late Under- 
SherifBi^ attend ** to account aa to rent aervicea due to the Crown to be rendered on 
behalf of the Corporation when the City Solicitor cuts the fagot and counts the 
horae-ahoea and naila, and the Remembrancer aaya, ** Good number/^ according to 
custom. 

On Nov. 9 the oath ia administered in the Court of Exchequer to the Lord Mayor ^ ^ the )nte 

Lo^Majror rendem hia accounts i and the Recorder invites the barons to the inaugural u)n-bcalqll^ at 

The (5OTrt of Bachequer has imo $eal$: the Or^ Seal, used not more than ten or twelve times a 
yeari except on Seal Days, in passing the accounts in court. The other, a biriHll Initial Seal, which 
formerly contained the Chancellor's initials, but now bears the leiters C. E., is affixed to writs, is in 
daily use. and seldom idle during official hours.**— iVo/ss, fcy F. 8. Thoma$, Record Office, 

The Receipt of Exchequer at Westmioater. the tnosi ancient revenue deprirtineiit of the Stflte. wJdi 
all its antiquated machinery of tallies and cheeks, was not ab<dished until the 3 ear 1831; whi 11 a lu- v 
office for the payment of peiuions and public moneys, and the receipt of revenue, v ;;>5 at tlie 

Dank of England. By the statute of 29 Geo. HI. cap. 82, however, iiulcntcd chen-k receipts were i'(KU 4 d 
l^om the Tally Court instead of tallies, which, aa instruments of loan, dci’llned with flic growth of 
Exchequer Bills. An Exchequer Tally, date IBIO, is 22 t inches long, and i of an incli cxtrci.u' width : 
notches are cut in its edge to denote t^p reckoning, and from the crosK^line in the lower part hatt Ik^i it 
.Stripped off the coon ter*tally, catting the date-line of the tramractiuii wntten on the edge; so th.it 
identity consisted not only In the wood fftting, but in the halved date aird notches corrcsi»oudtu^, 
like a halved bank-note. 

** From his mg the skew'r he takes. 

And on the stick ten eoual not 4 ‘hcs mak>'s ; 

With just resentment lungs it on the ground. 

There, tidee my tally of ten thousand pound. 

As one of the Exchequer apartments at Westminster was flileii with the old tallies in 1831, it beenwe 
advisable to destroy them; and on order was issued ikom the Board of Works to bum these ancient 
rcU(*s, although persons miriousin such matters would have purcliascd bundles of them for niusf utik 
aaid colle(*tions. The tallies wer^ accordingly, burnt in the princinal stove of the lloUf^c of I..ords : :iiul 
to the cHwisequcnt overheating of the flues proceeding in every diroctiim from the stove through the 
wood* work of the House, on October 16, 1834^ nearly tiie whole of both Houses of Parliamtuit was eon- 
sunacd by Are. 

Insoltbnt Debtors* Coitrt, Fortugal-street, LincolnVInn-iielda, abolished 1801. 
Mr. Dickens has thus vividly sketched its characteristics; — 

“ A temple dedicated to the genius of seediness,*’ and •* the place of daily rcfbgc of all the shabhy- 
S^nteel people in bondon. There are more suits of old clothes In it at. one time inaii will l>e ufferiMi tor 
sale in lui iloundsditch in A twelvemonth $ and more unwashed skins and grisly Ix^ards than all the 
puinfvs and tihaving-shops between Tyburn and Whitechapel e«>uid render decent between sunri^^e jmd 
sunset. There is not a messenger or prooess-server attacned to the Court who w*ears a coat that w.*s 
mode for him; the very barristers' wigs are ill-powdered, and their curls la 4 ‘k crispmss. But the 
aliornevs, who sit bedow the commisshm^rs, are, after all, the greatest curiosities. The pr( 3 fcK>ion;tl 
establishment of the more opulent of these j^ntlemen consists of a blue bag and a lM>y. I hey havi> 
no tUed offices, their legal business being transacted in the parluuis of pob]i<>houses i>r the yar<iA 4 »f 
prisons, whither they repair in crowds, and canvas for <*ustomcrs after the manner of omntbus-ciuU. 
They are of a greasy and mildewed appearance; and If they can said to have any vice.^, p^^r1ui|*:» 
drinking and cheating ars most conspicuous ataong tliem,'* — Pickwick Papern, 

MabshaziSBA and PaiaCB Court, was an appendage to tbe royal bouse ut Wi^t* 
minster: anciently it bad exdnsive jorisdiction in mattos connected with tbe royal 
bousebold, and was pre^detl over by the Earl Marshal. It next became a minor court 
of record for actioiis for debt, Ac., within Westminster and twelve miles round it 
the City of London; its prison being in High-street, Southwark, until eonsoluinteil 
with the Qneen*s Bench and Fleet in 1842. The Courts with the Knight- Marslxii*tiT 
judge, 6 xisted^..Rntit December 28, 1849, when it was formally adjourned fV>r the last 
time, and rose never to resume Its sittings; the suits being transferred to the Common 
Ple^a and Cctajaty Courts, and the reco^ to the charge of the Master 06 tlie Rolls. 
Tlie Mkrshalsea Court sat in Southwark until 1801, and subsequently in Great Scotland- 
yard, Whitehall ; but it was probably first held in the Court of Reqiu^sts,"* part wf 
the Norman l^lace at Westminster. Littleton, the eminent lawyer, was appointed by 
Henry VI. Steward or Judge of the Marsbalsea Court. 

Thera ware fbrmarly local courts ta tlie metr<^]U outsiiie the privileged boundary of the t'ity :** 
the various Courts of Bequest, and the celebratea Poface Court, with a jurimilptioti in some rrsixH ts 

and like that Gour^nder Ifa original constitution, having only a 
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tho County Cour.i^' Acts. Tho Palace Court aorrired, and owed lt» eub^urnt downfall u> the a>H'iUcnt 
of an enerjKsUe writer ft»r the public preae havlMg been sued there, and In eoneequenee brought about a 
olaniaur ibr Ito abatement aa a uulaaocaa-^^dil^ii^e** JhiUi^M 

Lord Matob's Coubt (tho) has joriadiction meat all pfiraomd and mixed aetioni 
withiu the City* and U held at Guildhall^ fiomiiniUy hi^fore the Lead Mayor a^ Aider* 
men, but really before Recorder. Theoffleo of the Cbui* w formerly In a 101% 
galWy at tlie west end of the Royal ExebangpCp The recorda of the Court were aaved. 
fitim Ae great dre at the fijcohange in 1831^ and hare been arranged In aatrong fir^ 

* proof closet in a record-room at O^dhaU by the towmderki arith other remrds cf , 
reigns of Edward L, Edward III., Richard lJU Henry IV^ and hooka of ji^ 
mlents, James Lj records ftom Blizabetti to CNwrge I* Francle BancroA woe, aA 
ofHcer of this Court, and despised for his mercehary eondit^ wMeh he alon^ for by 
bequeathing his ill-gotten wealth to build slmdbouaee and a sehoot^ The CSourt artubt 
after 1838, held in Old Jewry ; and next remoired to the Gmldlmll* 

The Lord Mayor’s Court is pmlded over by the Beeorder, with an ualiiaited JiirMlotlfflA both togsl 
and e<)upab)e, ftar casev whioh are within the City boundavioa and peeuHar modes oi proojdtt^ 10 fNWt 
ocrivtHl from the ancient cuetoma of the City of London, and In part IVom recent Acta or Parltameat, 
and po^acaabig the very peculiar power of proceeding by what is oaited/ort^ «tlaeAM«aA 

Rolls Court.— In vacation the Master mts at the^RoUs lionse, in the Liberty of 
the Rolls, between Chancery-lane and Fetter-lane: it is exempt from the power of the 
Sheriff of Middlesex, and of every other officer, except anth leave of tho Master. Tlie 
t\>urt adjoins the Master's Hotvse and the Chapel, describeil at p. 215. The House, 
designed by Colin Campbell, was built 1717, when Sir Jo^pb Jekyll was Master. A 
great portion of the estate was formerly laid out in gardenif^ upon which bos been built 
14 '^ ccntml portion of a new Record Office. Opposite the RtilU Chotwl was lierftet 
Inn, ’belonging to tte priors of Nocton Park, and occupied by the Six Clerks in the. 
Court of Chancery, who sulwequently removed to the west aide of the north end of 
CTiancery-laue : they were aboludted 1842. 

When Sir William Grant was Master of the Rolls, the court sat In the svening Arom six to Im, and 
Sir Wjiiiam dined after the court rose: his servant, when he went to bed, left two bottles of wim? 4«i 
the fable, which he always found empty in the morning. Sir Kv^ oh tl»e gnmijd-9-H>r of ihe 

KoIN Houac, and when >hownig it hi his successor In the Mastership, he stlidi ** Here are two or three 
go.rif riHirns; this is my dining>nx>m ; my library and bed-room are beyond : and 1 am told tiunro are 
some gfjifxi rooms upstairs, but 1 was never there. 

SifSRiFV's Courts (the) are held by each iff the Sheriffii of London, near Guildhalb 
before a judge appointed by him. 

Stab Ciiambek (the) was the ancient council-chamber of the palace at Westminster, 
wherein the king sat in extraordinary causes. The last -existing Stor-Cliamber build- 
ii)gs are described at p. 450- 

f>ur <*hief metropolitan Iribunals are, at this day, held in the same place, nnd with 
hardly letter act‘oiurao<lation* than was accorded to them at the date of Magna ("luirta, 
when the Common Pleas was permanently ftxi'd at Westminster HalL Tho demand 
for a titthig Fafuce of Justice for the metroixirii, which has been so long pnissed <»a 
the attention of the Legislature, is now about to be coinplted with ; the chosen sita 
Wing tlie district (7^ acre's) bounded on tho north by Horsesh^ie'Court, Veatet- 
court, Carey-street, and Linooln’s-inn ; ofa the south by tbe Str-iiid, and the Temple ; 
on the east by Rell-yarel and Temple-bar; and on the west by New Inn aiul 
Cleiamit s Inn. Tlie com|)etitive designs for tbe New l 4 iw Courts were exhibited to 
the public in a UmjKirary building in Old- square, LioeolitVitin, in Febmaiy, 1887. 

A paiier, descriptive of the fdder oc(;iipation of the site, entitled, •♦Old Houses on the 
site of the- New Law Court*," by the author of Ourioitiiiee ^ JLowtm^ with eigiR 
engrjived views, appeared in the IlluxiraUd London Newx, l>ecember 15^ 1866: it is 
a ''piece of London topography of considerable historic interest. 

LEADJSNHALL STMXET, 

I l'XTENUINO fnmi Comliill to Aldgate, and tbe adjoining Market, are named 
A from the manor-house of Leadetdiali, which belonged to Sir Hugh NeviUe tnldOJ; 
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in 1419 Simon %re ei-ccted tipon its site a granary^ which he gave to the ('<sriK)ration; and 
ady Dining he built a chapel in the Perpendicular style^ for the market-people^ Leaden hall 
having then become a market. In this Hall were kept the artillery and other arms of 
the City ;; doles were distributed from here ; in Stowes boyhood^ the <^rntnon beams for 
weigbiug woob and the scales to weigh meal, were kept here ; and in the lofts above were 
p.iinted devices for pageants. Cbamberlayne describes it, in 1726, as noble anciei t 
building, where are great markets for hides and leather, for flesh, poultry, and other 
sorts of edibles.^' lu 1730 the market-place was partly rebuilt ; and the leatlier-inarket 
in 1814^ when the Chaj>cl and other ancient portions were removed. The ** Qrceti 
Tard^' was a portion of the garden of the Nevilles; and the Chapel, In Ram-alley, was 
inscribed ** Dextra Domini exaltavit me.’* 

Leadcnhall was formerly the great meat-market. Don Pedro de Ronquillo, on visit- 
ing it, said to Cliarles II., that he believed there to be more meat sold In tlmt market 
alone, than in all the kingdom of Spain in a year ; and he was a very good >ndge.'* 

Beneath No. 71, Loadenhall-street is the ancient chapel of St. Michael, AUigatu {see 
CiiYrxs, p. 303). No. 158 bus an Early English crypt. Here, too, at ‘‘ tlie Two 
Fans,*’ Peter Motteux, the translator of Rabelais and Don Quixote, kept an India 
House for ** China and Japan wares, fans, tea, muslins, pictures, arrcck, and other 
Indian goods;*’ rich bit>cades, Dutch atlases, and other foreign silks, fiim Flanders laee 
and linens. {Spectator^ Nos. 288 and 552, by Steele). Motteux wrote a poem upon 
Tea: he was found dead (murder<id) on hts birthday, Feb. lU, 1717-18, in a bouse of 
ill- fame in Star-court, Buteher-row, Temple Bar. 

Ill Leadenhall-street are the churches of St. Andrew Undershaft {see p. 150) and 
St. Catherine Cree (p. 156)« Oa the wall of the latter is a large sun*diul ; and at 
the east end a curious gateway, built 1631. The churchyard was noted for ])e 5 ^or 
mances of miracle-plays, the earliest known of which relates to St. Cfftheriiie. {See also 
East Ikdta House, pp. 318, 319). 

Nearly opposite the site of the East India House, now occupied by liaiidsome stone- 
fronted buildings, is St, Mary Axe, a street named from the church of St. Mary Axe, 
which was ^'suppressed and letter to be a warehouse” about the year 1565; and the 
church derived its particular designation from a holy relic it possessed ; ** an axe, cx»n 
of the iij that the xjmd Virgins were behedyd w'.** — {Signed JSifly 5 Henry VII J,) 
This church was unit^si to St. Andrew UndershaR, in the aliove year. Nearly 
opposite, in 1804, was taken down a four-storied Tudor house, with three ov<*r- 
litdiging floors, the front entirely of wood and plaster ; and some tine oak-paneHed 
interiors. 

At No, 16, St. Mary Axe, lived Joseph Denison, the wealthy banker : hero were 
bom his eldest daughter, ai^rwards Marchioness Conyngluim ; and bis son, Willir.in 
Jose)>h Deiiisou, M.T\, who, dying in 1848, bequeathed tw o millions and a half of money, 
settled on his nephew. Lord Albert Denison, afterwards Barsn Londesborough. 

a 

LBICESTER SQUARE^ 

W ITHIN memory, was called Leicester Fields, from the mati^ion at its north-east 
comer, built for Robert Sydney, Earl of Leicester, wdio dicil 1677. It was let 
Elizabeth Queen of Bohemiu, daughter of Jamas 1. ; she died here 1661. Colh^ri and 
Prince Eugene resided hare* But the flime of Leicester House chictly rests ujKni 
its having been bought by the Prince of Wales, afterwards George Ii„ when be li!al 
qufirrelle<l with^lfls &ther and received the royal command to quit St. James’s. When 
George IT hi|i4i a rimilar quarrel with his son Frederick, the Prince of Wales took up Ins 
residence, as 1^ father bad done before him, at Leicester House, which Feiniant happily 
describes as ''successively the ponting-place of Princes.” Waljxile tells ns ihut 
Frederick, Prince of Wales added to Leicester House the mansion westward— Sa vile* 
llouso—for bis children; a communication being made between the two houses, as Sir 
John Fielding phrased it, in 1777, ** flir the more imtnodiaie interooui'se of the royal 
family.” Hence, much ot the celebrity of LeiiHister^ House hd^ttme extended to Savile 
House, whendn, pndiably, was performed Addison’s play of Cato by the junior 
branches of the l^ince Wales’s household. Prince George playing Fortius. The 
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Prince residt^heve until hi« accession to tbe throne as George 111., when, in front of 
the mansion, he was first hailed as King. The last Royal tenant of Leicester House 
was the Duke of Gloucester, grandaon of George II. The mansion was next let to Sir 
Ashton Lever for his musimm, which was removed in 1768. Leicester House was then 
taken down: Savile House being left standing. It bad, however, been proposed 
to build here a theatre ; fbr, in the LadM Magazine^ 1790, we read, **The site of the 
new opera-house is settled : Leioester-square— the mound occupied by Leicester House.'* 
On the site of its gardens was built New Lisle-street, in 1791. Eastward was the door 
which WHS unceremoniously cut through the wall of the garden of Home, the poulterer, 
to make an outlet towards Newport Market Ihr the convenience of the Pnnce of Wales’s 
domestics. How the poulterer resisted the encroachment, and triumplied over tbe 
heir-apparent of the English crown, and the obnoxious door was removed, will be re* 
tneinbercHl, as well as its influence on the political aspirations of the poulterer’s son, 
John Horne Tooke. Westward was built Leicester-street, where, in 1796, Charles 
Dibdin, the song-a-riter, built bis theatre, the ** Bans Souei.** 

Savile House was sometimes called Aylesbury House, firom the Earl of Aylesbury 
residing here. It was let as a town-house for people of fashion : here the Earl of Car* 
mart hen entertained Peter the Great. It belong^ to the Savile family, and here re- 
8ide<l Sir George Savile, M.P., in 1780, when, in the Riots, his house was stripped of its 
valuable furniture, books, and paintings, which the rioters burnt in the Fields, The 
llev. W. Mason, in a letter to Walpole, 1778, spealfs of the political wisdom of Sir 
George Savile, who chooses this very moment to indispose the whole body of Dissen- 
ters towards him and his party by rising up the champtou of the Papists/* Naturally, 
this |)Htron of toleration suffered, and in the Riots ** the mils torn firom Sir George’s house 
wer^ the chief wtmpons and instruments of the mob/' Their conduct was ferocious ; 
for the accounts stifU Sir George’s life to have been shortened by their Uireats. How- 
ever, he must have been a strong partisan, fbr Wilberfbree notes : '' Sir George 
Savile was chosen member for Yorkshire by the Wliig grandees in the Marquis of 
Rockingham's dining-room." Tlie attack upon Savile House by the Rioters of 1780 is 
referred to in a letter to Hicliard Bhackleton from Edmund Burke, who then lived in 
Oiarlcs-strcet, St. James's ; telling how he spent his nights with other volunteer 
friends of rank in guarding Sir George Savile's house For four nights," he 
mys, ** I kept watch at Lord Rockingham's, or Sir .George Savile's, whose houses 
were garrisoned by a strong body of soldiers, together with numbers of true fricinibi 
of rsink/’ 

At the (^minencemcnt of the present century, Savile Honse was rebuilt by tlie 
late Mr. Samuel I'age, of Dulwich, au architect of some eminence at the time. 
The famous Chancery suit of ** Page e. Lin wood and others," wliich lasted forty 
years, related to this property. Lord Chancellor Cotteuham, when Mr. Pepys, was 
counsel for the plaintiff ;*and Mr. Sugflen, now Lord St. Leonards, was counsel for 
Miss Liuuood. • 

Afiss LinwQod*9 Needlework was exhibited at Savile House ftom the commencemt-nt 
of the {^resent century un^d the year after her death in 1845, in lier 90th year. She 
worked her first picture when thirteen years old, and tbe last piece when seventy -ingl it 
years, llie designs were executed with fine crewds dyed expressly for her, on a thick 
tiimmy, and were entirely drawn and otiibroidered by herself. In 1785, the pictures 
were exhibited to the Royal Family at Windsor ^ next at tbe Pantheon, Oxfoi'd-stret't ; 
reinr.vcd in 1798 to the Hanover-squai^ Rooms; and then to Leteester-s(|uare. -The 
cx^Ilection ccjiisisted of sixty-four pictures, Including a portrait of Miss Linwood, at 19, 
from a evnyon paifitirig by HusMell ; her first piec^ He^ of HU Peter (Guido) ; f^lvator 
Mundi ((\.rlo Dotd), for which 30fX) guineas had been refiised (this picture was be- 
queathed by Miss Lmw<x>d to her Mfyeety); Woodman In a Storm (Gainsborotigh) ; 
ilcphtha's Rash Vow (Opie). The pictnres were sold by aoctioii, by Christie and 
Manson, at Savile House, April 23, 1846, when the Judgment upon Cidii, which occu- 
pied ten years working, brought 64/* ls«; tbe price of neither of the other pictures ex- 
ceeding 40/. The original Hiiberf and Arthur, by Nortlieote, sold fbr 88/. 17s. The 
entire sale did not resdixo 1000/. 

At Savile House tbe National Political Union held its RefiMnu meetings $ and here 
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WB» exhibited, in 1849, an extenelve moving Panorama of the Mississippi Hlver, &c. 
The place has since been a very NoahU Ark of exhibition^ of greater variety than deli* 
oacy. The large building, Savile House, was destroyed by dre in less than two bourse 
on the night of February 28, 1865. 

Leicester-square was built between 1630 and 167l« In 1677, rows of eltn*trces 
extended in the Fields nearly half the width of the present Square, which was en^losetl 
about 1738. In 1720, it was described as ** ordinarily built and inhabited, except the 
west side, towards the fields, where there is a very good house und curious garden 
which fronts the fields.*^ In the centre, upon a sculptured stone pedestal, is an equestrian 
nietal statue of George I., modelled by C. Buchard for the Duke of Cbandos, and brought 
from Canons in 1747, when it was purchased by the inhabitants of the Square: it was 

finely gilt,*' and within memory was re^ilt ; but its history is much disputed.* 
Over this statue uas built a colossal Model of the Earth, which became one of tlie 
most intellectual exhibitions of the^etropolis. 

The Kround was teasttd, in 1851, for ton years, for 8000/., to Mr. Wyld, the geogrrapher, for whom was 
erected hero (H. H. Abraham, architect), a circolar buildirigr 90 feet aercjss, oiclosiHg a Globe 60 feet 
4 inches in diameter, and lif^hted by day firom the centre uf the donie (as at the Pantheon at itoine), and 
by (fas At niurht. Tlie frame of the Gltibe consisted of horizontal riW, batUmed to r<K-eive the piaster 
niodeUing, thus to ti,rure the earth’s siirthce on the inside instead of the outside of a sphere, and to 
show at one view the physio^il features of the world. The visitor passed inlo the interior of the (ilolK!:, 
and by a wiiidinjf staireA'*e protnaeded romnl it, vSewiiiif every part oi‘ the model at lour feet distaneo fnnn 
the eve. The wale was ten miles U* an inch horizontal and one mile to an inch vertical, so as ellec tivcly 
to exblhlt the details of hill and valley, Take and river: the great o<'eims oceupyint? nearly 150,«XK>,(KJe 
square miles; and the old and new coniinexits, and all the islands, only 6(),U0(3,<VK) square miles; tha 
gigantic model being mode iip of some thousand castings in plaster. The Cirtmtnpfjlar It^giuns were 
simihirly ill list rated. At the terminaUoxi of the lease the building and Globe were renio' ol. 

At No. 47, Leicester-square, west side. Sir Joshua Reynolds lived from 1701 till his 
death in 1792. Here he built a gallery for his works, and set up a guy coach, iipoa tiib 
panels of which ho painted the Four Seasons. 

Here were given those famous dinner-parties, the first great example in this country “of a cordial 
intercrourso between persons of distinguished pretensions of all kinds : poets, phvsicbmK, )aw,>ers, deans, 
hiHtorians, actors, fcrap<->r.il and .spiritual peers, House of Commons men, men of soicncc, men ol letters, 
puinters, philoaopUer«, and lovers of the arts, meetii^ on a ground of hearty ease, g«K>d humour, and 
pleasautry', which exalt uty resinvd for the memory oi Reynolds. It was uo prim fine table he set them 
down to. Often w'aa tlie dlnner-iKiard prepar* d for seven or eight requirinl to accommodate it sell' t< * fifteen 
or sixteen ; for often, on the very eve of dinner, would Sir Joshua tempt afternoon visitors with iutima- 
lion that Johnson, or Garrick, or Goldsmith, was to dine there.** — Forster's <^f GoldtmUK P- 253. 

8ir Joshiui painte<l in an octagonal room; the sticks of Itis brushes were 18 inches 
king ; he held his }.>alettc8 by Imndle; one of mahogany, 11 liy 7 inches, is possessed 
by Mr. Cribh, King-street, Covent^gariicn, whose father received it iroiu Sir Joshua's 
niece, the Miuxdiioness of Thoinond. Here, in 1790, the gocul-natu red bachelor P.Ii.A. 
painted for two ft<’hoolboys a flag hearing the Royal arms, which was borne at the next 
breaking-up of King’s Academy, Chapel-street, Soho, 

Reynolds came to town In 1740, and, probably, lived during His apprenticeship of two years at 
Hudson's house, now Kos. 55 and 66^ Great Queen-siroot, Llncoln'r iniaficids ; on retuniiuK from Italy 
he hud rooms at lO-K ^t. Martin 's-lanc, Thombilfs and llayman's in front of the finit studio of 

KoubiUuo; the site of the latter Is now occupied by a Friends* Meeting-house, but, iutermediateiy, was 
the subscription drawing-academy under Moser. From 6t. Martin's-iane, in 1753, Iteynolds removed io 
a whole hous(\ No. 5, Great Newport-street. In 1760 he removed, for the last time, to No! 47^ I.eiocster- 
tquarc. On going to Great Newport-street, ho raised his price for hca4ls to twelve guineas, and, in a 
few years, to fifteen guineas. In X75B be no fewer than 150 sitters, and worked prodigiously hard s 
ibtMi umber of sittings for each portrait varies from five to sixteen. In 1759 he got twenty guineas 
fi>r a bead ; the following year twenty-five guineas ; sqjon after this he was earning a yeiir. He 

left, his residuary legatee, the Harehionees of Thotnond, nearly, one of tlie editors thinks, 100 ,Ua>/. ; and 
to otticrs what was, probably, worth nearly 30,0002. 

The houae waa afterwards the Western Literary and Scientific Institution, when was 
added a theatre^^^deiigned by George Godwin, F.R.S., for lectures. The premises are 
now occi '.:>ied by Puttick and Simpson, the book-auctioneers : the noble staircase 
remains, and the wine-cellar is now used as a strong-room. ^ 

On the opposite idde of the Square, in the house subsequently the northern wung of 
the Sablonibre Hotel, lived William Hogarth fV*om 1733 ; his name upon a brass-plato 
on the door, and the sigpi of the Golden Head over it: this head, of pieces of 
cork glued together. Smith (in his X^e qf NoUekens) tells us was cut by Hogarth’s 

* This statue has also been described ae that of the Duke of Cumberland, the hero of Culledcn, 
which may have arisen from the l>uke*s birth at I^eieester House In 1731. 'fhe Earl of Aylesbury, one 
of the trustees of the Csnoue estate^ and who resided in teicoster-equare^ may have infiu^ntced the 
statue being here. 
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own hand. In the D^ropean JHagaxine for 1801, it is stated that the apart* 
mcnt which Hogarth had erected for painting was still in existence as the billiard* 
room of the Sabloni^re, for which its top lighting would peculiarly adapt it. 
Hogarth usually took his evening walk within the enclosure of the square, In a scarlet 
roquelaure and cocked hat. Hogarth published, by subscription, ^‘he Harlot^s and Kake’s 
1^'ogresses, and other prints: he died here suddenly, Oct. 26, 1704. Next door lived 
John Hunter from 1783 : in the rear he built rooms far his anatomical collection, lectures, 
dissection, Sunday- evening raedtcral levees, Ac.; and from liere, in 17113, Huntor was 
buried in St^ Martinis Church. To No. 28, also east, was removed the National Repository 
(on the plan of the Arff ei Metiers at Farts) from the King's Mews, taken down in 1880 ; 
and here was temporarily housed. In 1836, the Museum of the Zoological Society. 

In the centre of the east side of the Square the Panopticon of Saenee and Art w^as 
erected 1852-3, by a chartered company for a polytechnic exitibitioii : it has a pair 
of minarets nearly 100 feet high, a domed roofll^and other eastern features. l*he 
interior had a ball 97 feet in diameter, )eeture*theatres, laboratory, colossal machinery 
for experiments ; an electrifying machine, plate eight feet diameter, Ac. The building 
is now the Alhambra Palace^ a gigantic music hall. 

Burford*e Panorama^ at the north-east angle of Leioester*square, was crei'ted in 
1783, by a numl>er of patrons of the arts, who were repaid their aipital by Rol>ert 
Rarker, the inventor of the Panorama, succeeded l>v Henry Aston Barker, and John 
mui Robert Buriord. The building is now a BVench Chapel. 

In Leicester -placet Charles llibtiin, the song* writer, built in 1796 the Sans Sonci 
theatre for his musical entertainment : the premises. No. 2, now an hotel, ix^irnpy the 
site of The Feathers publicdiouse, frequented by "Athenian Stuart;” Scott, the 
niarkie painter; Luke SulUvan, the miniature painter, who engraved Hogarth's March 
to Firu'hley ; Capt. Grose and Mr. Hearue, the antiquaries; Henderson, the actor; 
Jrdin Indand, editor of Hogarth Moralised^ Ac. 

In Lisle-street is the Royal Society of Muricians, founded in 1738 for the benefit of 
the families of indigent musicians: it originated in the two orphan s^ms of Kaitcli, the 
oWtst, being seen driving milch-asses do%vn the Haymarket. In Lisle-street livetl 
Henry Bone, R.A., the enamel-painter, who received for an enamel, 18 by 16 inches, 
2200 guineas : he died 1834, aged 80, heaving a long series of Klixabcthan portraits. 
His (yjlks^tiou of betiutiful enamels was diapers^ by auction, in March, 1856. 

In Cranhourne-alley (named from the second title of the Marquis of Salisbury, the 
ground-landlord), lived Ellis Gamble, silversmith, to whom Hogarth was appreiiticcMl 
to le'xm silver-plate engraving, and engraving on cop])er; and from 1718 till 1724 lie 
earntd his liveliho<jd by engraving arms, crests, ciphers, Bhop*bnis, Ac. An impression 
of Hogartk's allegorical shop-card, dated 1720, has been sold fr>r 25/. The fame of .the 
place had ft A'indled to a " Cranbonme-aHey bonnet,” ore Cranbouriio-strcet was built. 

In St. Martin' s-street^ h'ext the chapel, is the last town residence of Sir tsaa^r Newton, 
who removed here, in 1710, from Jenny n-street : upon the roof Is a small observatory, 
built by a Mubsequent tenant, a Freuchtnan, but lotig shown as Newton's. In a scarce 
pamphlet, A List of the Urtyal Societgt in 1718, we find: "Sir Isaac Newton, 
St. Martin ’s-street, Leicester- fields.” The house was subsequently teiuintod by Dr. 
Burtiey, when writing his Jlistorg of Mnsic : and bis dat^hier. Penny, wrote hero her 
novel of Ecelina, Mr. Bewley, “ the pHilosopher of Massingham,” died here, during 
a visit to Dr. Biirriey, who, in an anecdote related to Boswell {lAfS of Johnson)^ 
erroneously states Newton to have died here: he died at Kensiiigtoti (see p. 488).* 

Pannj Barney (Madame IT Arblaj); writes from here tn 1779 and 1780 (XKefW imJ vol. 1.)} 

end .Mr. riirale, writing iu Miss Burney, styles the inmates of the hooso in St. MarUa'SHitreett dear 

Jn Qreen-sireeit at now No. 11, lived William Woollett, the landscape and historical 
fmgraver, known by his masterly plates of Wilson's pleturei and his b«ikttleT|deces : when 
he had finished a plate, he usetl to fire a cannon on the roof of his house r Jhb portrait, 
by Stnart, hangs In tlie Vernon Collection, lie died 17S6, Attd is buried at Old 8t« 
Pancras; his grave- stones were restored by the Graphic Sodety in 1846* 

In Orange-courtt Leicester- fields, lodged Opte, the painter ; and here was bom 
Dec. 10, 1745, Thomas Holcroft, his father, a shoemaker. 

crrudlf.^ In pov<>rty, with no ^idocatfon save what he coold plric op for hlmsefff amid facesaant 
atniisal^^ fpr hare exUUnee— by turns apciliar, a stable-boy, a shoemaker, and a strolUrig-playet—be 
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Tot oontlived to sormoont the moet untoward circumstances, and at last took his ^ace among the most 
distinguished writers of his age os a novelist, a dramatist, and a translator/* — Pr^oes io UolcrqfV^ 
Xi/>, hj William HasUtt 

Leiccster-square has long been the resort and habitat of foreigners ; and Maitland 
(1739) descnlm the parish (St. A,uue's) so greatly abounding with French, that it is 
an easy matter for a stranger to imagine himself in France/^ Of the Hotels in the 
Square, the principal were Huntley’s and Brunei's; and Sabloni^rc, named fromtbe 
famous Piarisian cook. 
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T he data foft the following Levels, from actual surveys and private documents, 
adopting the standard of Trinity High Water Mark at London Bridge, have 
been communicated through tlie courtesy of Mr. Wyld, the geographer. 


Borkcley-sqoare 

Itritish iMIttscum 

Hrompton-square 

CaLtMloiiian-road : Great Northern Bail way 
Camden Town : lireckn^wk Arms . , * . 

Cuindon 'fowrn ; London and North* W estem 
llniiway Station ......... 

Clapbam Common (S.W.) ...... 

Dmry*lan«, opposite Groat Qiieea*Ktreet« • . 

Farringdoxi'Strcct 

G}ouccater*road, Kensington ..... 

Gaildhati, King-street 

Hampstead Heath . . 

(84 feet higher than the cross of St. Paul’s 
C!athedralJ 

HaiiipsU'ad Vale (Waterworks) , , . 

(5 reel higher than the top of the Moan* 
meat.) 

llaverstock Hillt Ori^han Sch^l . . * . 
(:^S I'cet higher tliun the steeple of St. 
llrido'8 Church, Pket street.) 

liiglibury Ham 

(12 feet higher than the towers of 8i. 
MIeUaers CTiiurch, Corrthill, and St. 
Dunston's, l^leel -street.) 
llighgate Archway (top) ....... 

„ Tavern 

Higngato Chapel (rcinove«i) 

Hhlloway: New City Prison (snrihee) , . 
Horiiscy Wood House and Tavern (site) 
Hyde-park: site of <«rcai Kxhlbilion Build- 


IstingtoDj Angel Inn 

„ Hall's Pond-road ...... 

„ Green 

Mruifllon House 

New Oxford-street, opposite Charlottc-st. 

Hloomsbarv * . • 

New Kiver ; stuke Newington Beservoir . 

New-road: Gow'cr-street . 

Nt>tting4iiU (by St.. John's Wood) . . • 
Notling-MU Reservoir 
Kunhead Cemetery Hill 
(14 feet higher than thei^lreof Bt. Giles's 
Churcli.1 

Park-lane, halfway 


Feet. 

67 

72 

12 

112 

160 

100 

03 

66 

11 

18 

37 

434 


207 


268 


132 


317 

179 

412 

112 

147 

52 

99 

59 

115 

32 


72 

87 

76 

65 

123 

189 


Feet 

Pentonville Prison (surface) 120 

Kew*'cnCs-park : York and Albany .... 99 

(The houses in ('ircus-road,’St. John’s 
Wood, are level with the summit of 
Prinmjse Ifiil.) 

Serpentine (surface) 38 

&hooter' 5 -hi]ll 412 

Shoreditch WorkhoiiRc, Kingsland-road . 61 

HmitliHeld : 8t. Bartholomew’s Hospital . 45 

Stamford-hill 9/ 

Strand, average 20 


\7eslbourne - terrace, Hyde-park • gardens 
(ground-floor) ; 70 feet alx)vc hjgh-water 
mark, utid on a level with the attics of 
Eaton and lielgrave-sqiuires. 

Westminster: the furtheij,wc proceol from' 
the river, the lower the ground becomes, 
thus - 


St. Margaret’s-strect, near 
statue ...... 

51 lllbank- street .... 

tVeet-end of Toth ill-street 

llroad-way 

New-way 

Old Pyc-street 


Above 
high -water 
mark. 

Canning's 
. . . . 5 2| 
.... 4 H 
.... 0 
. • • . 9 

.... oi 


Below 

high-water. 

New Tothill-strect 3k 

Bead in iVout of Mr. Elliot's dwelling- 

house Hi 

Palmer's Village 1 2^ 

Ifr, Biirdtcefi^ the Architect* 


The architect of the Now Prison was com- 
pelled to raise the ground 7 feel ; the giound 
nas also been inutdi raisi^d around the New 
Palace, over and above that which w>^« lu.ido 
when the Birdcage Walk was. curried over the 
Wte of llosamond's Pond. 

Agsiin, the sill of a door in Park-street is 
fomewhnt more than 8 feet higlur than (he Rill 
df a d<K>r in Toihill-stroct, l>;u-tinouLh-.^*ivct 
only intervening. 


JFVotn tke Mepofi ihs CommtMfaiiery for the Improvement qf the Meiropolis, 1843. 

Ft. IB. 


Chatham-pl ^yement at the top of 

the Bridge 16 8 

Fleetrstreet (eaet end of), centre of road- 
way . • .15 11 

o dt. Bride's Oinrch 21 8 

M »» Crown-conrt • • 27 5 

M M Watrcr-lanc ... 30 7 

n „ St.Dunotan's-oourt 34 1 

n tf Fettcr-lanc ... 38 4 

„ „ St.l>unstan*sChur. 38 6 

,» » Chancery-lone . • 36 6 

^ „ At Temple Bar ..... 36 3 

The Stroud.. St* CSement’a Church (coat 

end) ...... 30 9 

M Oppoaite AmodetHitrAet , 34 8 


Ft. In. 

The Strand. Opposite Norfolk-street . . 36 7 

„ „ Surrey street ^ , 37 

„ „ Somerset lloust» , 80 

,9 ,, Wellington -street . 37 

„ „ Kxctcr-strect . . 36 

M ,, Soutbampton-st. • 35 

„ n Agar-street ... 36 

,, „ Hunger ford Market 28 ll 

„ „ AlorlcVs Hotel (west 

angle) .... 10 

Statue qf Charles 1 13 

Whitehall. Gpposlto CraigVt*ourt . , 6 

„ Scot land-yard . ♦ 4 

Whitehnll-plat'C (west end) .... - ♦ 

WhlicKdll- place (ca»i cad) 5 
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The highest ground in London is about the middle of Panyer* alley, betw'^en 'Sew* 
gate-street and Paternoster-row ; the spot being denoted by a boy sitting upon a 
priniiier, iij^on a pedestal, all of stone; the latter inscribetl, ** When ye have aoroHT 
THE ClTTV RoTND, YET STIXL THIS IS THE ItlOU*’ QllOVNO. AVaVST THK 27, 1688/* 
Tl»e made ground and accuranlated debris occurring in the City, and anciently 
pt>pulated parts ai^aoent, varies from 8 to 18 feet in thickness j in Westminster, tVom 
6 to 12 feet. 


LIBSABIES. 

« /TIHE greatest city in the world is deHtitiite of a public library wrote Oiblion 

A towards the close of the last century; since which ja^rioil iriuch has boon dt)ne 
to afford the m^isj^es fainlitles for mental culture by an open public library from which 
boi>ks may be taken out. 

Ao^,icuLTtrRAL Soi iETT OP Enolani) (Koyal), 12, Hanover-sqiiare ; library of the 
Bivard of Agriculture, increased by purchases, A:c. 

ANTiQrrAHiES, Society of, Somerset House: valuable collections of red Broadsidoa 
and Ballads ; rare Prints, illustrating Ancient London ; the lkx)U of St. Allmns, ful. 
St. Albans, 148f>, finest state. Among the MSS. are, 1. Cartulary of the Abbey of 
Peterlx>rough, 2. Original MS. of Wecver’s Fiineral Monuments, 3. Indentures for 
Coining Money in England and Ireland, from Edwanl 1. to Kli/abetli. 4. The 

Wiiiton Dome.sday,*^ on 33 leaves of vellum, and in the original stamped cuirbouilU 
covers : this MS. (temp, Edward f .) contains an exact account of every teneineut in 
^Winphesitcr at that period. 6, Original Letters of Antiquaries and Litctary men 
(ISth irentury). ff. Letters of Eminent Englishmen (l7th centiuy^). Autograph of 
John Bnnyaii, doubtful. The Society’s Transiictions, Archaologia^ commemvd 171 <h 
'fhe library consists of ne4irly 10,000 volumes, and is richest in tipography, its 
collection of county histories, <fec. 

ARCHjEOLOOicAii SOCIETIES, the sevoval, have libraries and museums. 

Abtilleut GnotTND, or Military Yard, behind Leicester House. 

Near T^icexter*ftcld«, upon the site of Gcrnird-rtrect, was a piece of ground walled in hr IMnee 
Hotirv. ciilest son of James 1.. for the exercise of arms; where were an armoury* and n w«dl-fiirnishrd 
ItSrary of books n latinff to feats of arms, chivalry, military affkirs» envampinir, ft^rthliAtion, in all 
lartiruages, aud kept by a loanietl librarian. It was called tbe Artillery Crround; timl alter the Uestora- 
iloa of Charles 11. it was bought by Lord Gerard, and let fur building, about 1677. 

Astatic .Society (Royal), 6, New Burling^n-street t scarce books and MSS., 
including a collection of Sanscrit MSS., formed by Colonel Tod in Rajustham Here 
is a Chinese Library, of which see the catalogue, by the Rev. Kidd, 1838. 

Asteo.vomical Society-p (Royal), Somerset House: valuable r<d!ection of astro- 
nomii'al works, including Peter Apian’s Opus Ctnsareum, priiiteil at Ingolstadt in 1540; 
and the library of tfie Mathematical Society, from Spitalfieldg. 

Bank of England Liekakt, institgted by the Directors for the use of the clerk% 
waa opened May, 1850; the Court having voted for the purchase of IxKiks. 

BA)iBFK>SriiG£ONS* Hall, Monkwe/l-stroet : a curious oulleotion of rare books on 
olden Arintomy. 

Heacmont Institution, Mile-end, built and endowed with 13,0001* by Mr. Barber 
Beaumont, has a library of 4000 volumes, a music-hall, and tnuseum of tmtural history. 

Bible Society, British and Fokkiok, 10 Karl-street, Hlackfriani: collection of 
versions of the Scriptures, in various languages or dialects. The bulk of this Invaluable 
biblical library consists of copies of the Scriptures, inclinling, in addittcfi to those iu 
which the Bible Soidety has been immediately concerned, rare O0|des of the first or 
early e^litions of the Bible in varipiis languages ; and no national, collegiate, or private 
biblical library crin approach tha(f of the Society. In addition to the printed Bibles, 
there are also valuable copies of more or less of the Scriptures in manuscript, iu about 
fifty different languages, some of which have never yet appeared In print. A eotisider- 
able porti^m of this cMirions collection consists of lexicons, grammars, and other philo- 
logic treatises, h hich refer to the business of iraiislatioa. This library contaltia also a 
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large assortment of commentaries* liturgies* catechisms* books of topography and travels, 
and the reports of all the Bible S^ieties in the world. Next in attraction to the Bibles 
in all languages* and the MSS. above referred to* is a collection of twelve folio volumes 
in miinufkcript* containing the histoiy of the translations in 94 languages* in which the 
Society had been concerned down to 1829; and similar materials are preserved for 
oontinuiug these historic records to the present time. Here also are early versions of 
the Scriptures in such tongues as Welsh and Bohointan ; and invaluable Kthiopic and 
Mexican manuscripts. Some of its rarest curiosities it owes to the liberality of i Vince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte* who presented it with copies of the translations of the 
versions of St. Matthew he has recently caused to bo executed in Basque* and in the 
lowland Sootc?h dialect. Of the former of these only twelve* of the latter only eighteen 
copies have been printed. 

Botanical Society, 20* Bedford-street* Covont-garden, has a library of works on 
botany for reference and circulation; besides British and general herbaria for the 
exdiange of specimens. « 

Britisu Museum. {See Museums.) 

CUABTEtt- House* Aldersgate: a ooUection presented by l)ook sellers and others for 
the reading of the Brotherhood, In 1851 Queen Victoria presented the Quarterlif 
Meriew^ 86 vols. 

Chelsea Hospital: History, Vc^ages* and Travels* and Military Memoirs, News- 
papers, and Periodicals for the pensioners' reading. 

Cuuist's Hospital, Newg^ate-street* "formerly the Grey Friars, hath a neat library 
for the use of the masters and scholars; besides a collection of mathematical in^^tru- 
nicnts* glolies, ships* with all their rigging* for the instruction of tlie lads designed for 
the sea.*' (if. Lemoine, 1790.) To the library of MS8., Whittington was a great 
benefactor. The most considerable Franciscan collection of 1xM>k8 seems to have beiu> 
at the London monastery* on the site of Christ's Hospital* Newgate-street* for which 
the tirst stone of a new building was laid by Sir Richard Whittington, on the 21 -t of 
Oclol>er* 1421. After it was completed* 100 marks w»ere exj^ended on a transt‘ript of 
the Works of Nicholas de Lira* to be chained in the library. (Stow's AVrccy, by 
Strype.) Whittington's Library was a haiidsomo room, 129 feet long, and 31 feet 
Broad, wainscoted throughout, and fitted with slielvcs neatly carved* with desks and 
settles : it formed the northern side of the quadrangle. 

Chukcii Missionary Society, Salisbiiry-square, Fleet -street : miscellaneous col- 
lection* rich in voyages and travels. 

City op Lonpon Institution, Aldersgate-strect, commenced in 1825, containe^l 
upwards of 7000 volumes for reference and dVculatioii ; di&pcrsed in 1852* when the 
Institution was dissolved. 

Civil Enuineebs (Institution of), 25* Great George-street, Weiifininster : up- 
wards of 3000 volumes* and 1500 tracts* upon bridges, canals niiiways, roads, docks, 
navigation* i>orU* rivers* and water; Transactions of Societies, Parliamentary BejKjrts, 
&c. Here are some volumes of M8. observations by Telford in his earl.\ engiticenng 
career. This iibitufy has the advantage of a printed catalogue* ailiiiirably arraugc>d by 
O. Manby* Secretary to the Institution. 

CLOCKMAKWi* Company* London Tavern* Bishopsgate- street : a lending library of 
valuable T ng^Ush and fmreign works on Horology and the allied sciences* with a printed 
catalogue. 

Club-Houses (The) have extensive general libraries. 

College op Phtsiotaks* Pall Mall East. {See p. 277.) In this collection are the 
libraries of Selden and the Marquis of Dorchester ; and 8ir 'fheodore May erne* physician 
to James I. 

College of Suegeoks* Linccdn’s-inn-fields : library commenced by John Hunter's 
donation of his published works on Anatomy and Surgery in 1786, the unique auto- 
graph letter accompanying which is possessed by Mr. Stime* the present Libruiian, 
Sir Charles Blhtke l^iieuthcd his inctlical library* and ; and llu* colU'ctiou now 




Corporation of London LiBBARTt QoUdlMill* Ik mppfWin tiuik Itt 1411 IImi 
Gaiiaimll CoHege w&9 faruiahed with a Ubfai^^ foattdod Richard 

Whittington, aucl that to thi« waa added a porticHi of the lihrmi^Sr of John Carpenter, 
the Town Clerk of the City, and tlie founder of Use City of Londcm Scdiod. The will 
of Carfenter says ; — “ I direct, that if any good or rare hooka abaU be fomid among 
the resit! ae of my goods which, by the dhcretion of Maatens Vniliam LIcbAeld and 
lleginuld Pocock, may seem neccsaary for tlie common libmfy at Gtttldhall, for the 
prt)ht of the etnclenU there- and those diacoiirtii^ to the eomitioti people, then 1 will 
and bequeath that those lx>oks \ie placed by tny exeentora and chained In iliat lihniry« 
under such form that the visitors and students thereof may be the sooner admonish^ 
to pray for iny soul/* It apjiears Umt in 1457 John Clifwhme, priest and bedemati^ 
iivitf appointtni lihrurian. He was succeeded, in 1510, by Kdmutid Alisotu atso a priest; 
and at this date, aevording to Stow, the Ifooks etm^tltnieil ** a fayre and large lihrarle.** 
Ucco^itiff tij thl^ cfptotiicier, the whole of these books, four carts fall, were borrowed 
by Kdward Duke of Somerset, the Lord Proteetorv with a promise of their sf^eedy 
retnrn, which, how ever, never took place* The eitlaens, thus deprived of their library, 
formed a new collection, of which but little Is known, except that it was entirely 
di siroyed in the Fire of 1660* From that period it docs not appear that any fmh 
library was formed to the present one, founded in 1824, and which now nuiubem about 
25,Ci<X) volumes. In 1828 was published A Catalogine of the books, to which have sieco 
l)ceii made valuable additions. It is enriched with a choice collection of D50 original Royal 
ja uclunia lions, published by King Charles I., the Parluwnent, the Protector, Charles 11., 
James IT, and Willtani 111.; also 400 volumes of Hebrew and Rabbinical literal tnrs^ 


pri^dcntcd by Mr. Philip Salamons. The present Catalogue contains a valuable Index 
of nitmc!?, ably compiled by the Uhmrian, Mr. W. H. Overall. 

The Library is rich in works relating to the Cities of lx>ndon and Westminster, and 
the Borough of SouUiwark ; rare tracts preceding, accompanying, and following the’ 
Commonwealth; and several volumes of original proehimalioiis, 1038 to 161)8. 

Here are Domesday Suf%ey and the MoTsaeticon $ in history, Vcn. Hede, Matthew 
Paris, Decem Scrip tores, and other old KnglUth dironiclcTS ; in foreign history, 
Ka'inpfer, Poiitoppldan, Wonnius, Iluhalde, l>*Herbelot, Me/eray, kc.; Hakluyt’s 
rof/ayes, first e«iit. black letter, and Evans’s very brilliant cdiL 5 vds. 4to ; Lysons^s 
JEacirons of lAmdfm^ with drawings, printi^ and armoriHl bearings, 13 thick volume^, 
]^rrhups the most elaborately Illustrated y^ork extant. Among the recent additions are \ 
the great Fn?nch work on Egypt, 14 vols. atlas folio, and 0 voU. folio letterpress ; 
II Valu^ano,hy Erasmus Pistolesi, 8 vols. folio; M^KeniMqr^s Hisloiy 
Trihis of North America (superb coloured engravings), 3 vob. fpRo. Portfolios of 
Maps, Ftews, and Plans of Tendon, of various dates iVom Aggos to Stkliford. Tito 
library of the Dutch Cl tireb, Anstinfriars, has been depotdted hare the 

and letter# of the e;»r!y Reformers and men of sdence* 


, Book RfiriiU* chrnnicU, 1403, with MS. Notos. slxtstiifh ccntury^aad XMsof Balfffh, 
Msy«>rK, and of f^ond^rtt, Ut Rich. I. to 4 Heti. VIll, with iBarghis) notes in stehts: woodeuts, 

moi»'-W colc^ured. Crtmpiaint of Roderick Jfar«, tometlins s Orsv Fiyue (OensTs), sold by Rsttuel to 
have bern written hj lU-uf y Briiicklow, a London merchant. Boutins amd JBfeeeeiaejf Doe- 

iritte, bl. K 1555. l>ti4daratioii of BonneHh Articl«% bl. L 1A61. A Hoke moiw by JolUi Fiyth, Prysotier 
in the Tower of l^odon, bb I. 1646. Tke Actee of ehufUeh Fetoiyee, bj John 3sJ6,bl.]7i6al. The ComM 
tf Helth (by Sir Jo. Klyot, bl. 1. IMl, The Bumj/nge ^ PoMs Ckmroh, Ao. (wrftlsn SM^st Popefy, 
by Pilkirtg^on, BiMiop of Dorham), bl. i. 1691. Legenda Banctoru^ foL bl. L n. A WUm SimaUiotti, 
llireeentea by the i:mr*eror of Hw^ia. A eoUecUoo of early printed Plays and PagsantA 
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Atpong the Mtcilfim i§ the Charter granted hj WWtani t^W Coi^ 

qnaiw to the.C&l^.^ U la beafttifull^r wiitteo Itl Saxon 

£ti aiM>Qt fbnr Bnwii \qp6h a of parcbinent dx incliai long and one broadU 

Alac^ in a glaiia-ciMie« is the signature of Shakspeare, purchased in 1848, bj tbe Cor» 
poration of London for 146At it is affixed to a of bargain and sale of **alt that 
messuage or lento. with the a{q>*tennei Ijdng and being in the blackfiryers in London, 
nesre tlie Wardrcfoe,** by Henry Walker to William Shakspeare, dated March 10, 
1618*13, and bas thoaeals attadied, and tbe names of tiie attesting witnesses on the 
back. The house is descaribed as abutting upon a streeto leading down to Pudle 
whardb” (now St. Andrew's Hill), and was in Ireland->ard, named after the tenant, 
ViniUam Ireland, about the time tbe above vale i it was beqneatlied by Sliakspeare iu 
his wili to his daughter, Susannah Hath Here^ too, is the dgn-stone of tbe Boards 
Head Tavern^ l^e Museum attached to the Library is particularly rich in antique 
ties dtsoovored in the Cit^ of London duiing numerous excavations. 

CoTToxiAK LxBBiiBT (The), HOW in tbe British Museum, was collected by Sir Robert 
Bruce Cotton, the learned antiquary, who greatly profited by the dissolution of monas* 
teries half a century before, by which the records, charters, and instruments were 
thrown into private hands* Sir Robert Cotton was the friend of Camden, and greatly 
assisted him in his BrUnnnia^ The library was ke])t at Cotton House, at the m est end 
of Westminster Hall, and was grqatly int^reased by Sir Robert’s son and grandson; in 
1700 it was purchiised by Act of Parliament, and in 1706 Cotton House was sold to 
the Crown for 4500/.; but the mansion falling into decay, in 1712 the library was re- 
moved to House, Strand; and thence, in 1730, to Ashburnham House, Wtst- 

uunster. Hero, October 23, 1731, a destructive fire broke out, by which 111 MSS. were 
lost, burnt, or entirely defaced, and 99 rendered imperfect. U'liigi reiTUiiued wefe re- 
moveti into the now dormitory of Westminster School. In 1738 was bequeathed to the 
collection Major Arthur Edwards's library* of 2000 print ini volumes; and in 1757 the 
whole acre tmnsforred to the British Museum, 'fhe Cottonian collection originally 
contKined 958 volumes of original Charters, Royal Letters, Foreign State Corres|)on- 
denoe, Ancient Registers : it was kept in cases, upon which were tlic heads of the twelve 
Ca*sars; and the MSS. are distinguished by the press-marks of the C'u!^aI•8. Humphrey 
Wanley published a catalogtie of the Cottonian Library, which is minutely noticed by 
Chamberlayne, Magnes Britannia Notitia^ 1726. Above the b<x»kcases were i>ortrait« 
tri' till? three Cottons, J udge IXwldridge, Spelman, Camden, Dugdale, Lambard, Speed, 
Ac. An extended catalogue was printed In 1802. 

BcNidofl M8S., the Cottonkm wllection contained Saxon and old English coins, and Roman and 
Knjflifth ant}t|uitics, all now in the iiriibh Muiwum. Sir li(»l>ert CA*ttoii aided iu his £Ii»torjf 

J*lugi4tiui^ and Knullos in hii Turki9h Sir W'alter )l:deigh, Svfden, and ttocun drew materials 

from the CotUmiaii Library; and, In our Lnie. LiuKard's and Shanm j'umer’s HUtorir* tf EnoUmd, and 
iiutneruus oth«T works, have iirovctl its treasures unitxhausted. l>Ai*iKi.'8, G., Libuaby, Canonbury 
iSne Mcskcms.) o ^ 

Dkpartmkxt of Pbactical Akt, South Kensington: a collection of works of 
reference for Manufactures and Ornamental Art, originally formed for the Schools of 
Design. About 1500 volumes on architecture, sculpture, puiiitedg'nss.gcnerarantiqiii- 
ties, and decoration ; printa and drawings, including Raphaers Arabetiques, coloured ; 
origiiud Sketches of the Catliedral of Messina, and the Ciniroh of St. Ambrose. Milan; 
and many eleuietdotry and practical works on Urt and ornamental design. 

Dootohs' Coxkoxb (College of Advocates), {See p. 813.) 

!>ui.wxch Libbaet* {See p. 274^) 

Dut'' : OhvsiCU:, Atxstin Friars : for the use of foreign Protestants and their clergy j 
containing MBS. and Letters of Calvin, Peter Martyr, and others, foreign Reformers : 
the Ten Cqminandmeiits, believed to be in the hand writing of Rubens. This colkH?tiou 
of books and MSB. was made by Maria Dubois, a pious lady, and was placed at th8 
west end criiT tl^ ^orch, over the screen, in au apartment in.><crilied thus : — “ Ecclesio) 
Londino-Betgim^BibUotheoa, extriicta sumptibns Marim Dubois, 1659." Additions to 
tbe collection were made from time to time by the tfiitoh Anibu^dors, the Dutch East 
India Company, and the wealthy members of the iK>ngregation, Its autographic troa- 
enres mclude a very interesting collectien of letters of the early ecclesiastical Re* 
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fenii<>rt-^ititftOi% of CUvioi, loA Beiil^ Boofo*, Ptot*r Mortjr i Onnda^ 

Arcbbbbop of Cwaterbury ; Vi»ot| John A £moo^ the fiwt Minifter of the DnU* 
Cborch in London j JEhilUng^, and of John Foat, the martyrologhit i likeedee lette^ of 
the principal founders of the Dutch Bepablie, Including the fSrilice of Orange, after- 
wards Wimam I.; Sir PhUlp de Manidx* Coont d^Albegonde. the Admita^ the 
Dutch fleet. One collection also contains 872 original letters to Abraham Ortelins* 
geographer to Philip If. of Spain, flrom the chief learned and sclentiflc men of the age* 
Here likewise are portrait-i^bings of Albert Durer, by himself; Olertius Cbrbt^ber 
Plantin, printer of the polyglot Bible ; of Cardinal Ximenes, fjerard Mercator, William 
Camden, Dr* John Dee, the great Loid Burghley j the Earls of Leicester, Sussex, and 
Lincoln ; several of the English Bishops of those times^ and of the Lord Mayors of 
London ; also the Ten Commandments, believed to be in the handwriting of Rubens. 
The library principally consists of early theological works in Latin, German, Dutch, and 
English; good editions of the classics; illuminated Bibles; Blaeuw’s J^ew of ike 
different Continental States ^ in lBt9, aiid ike JEmkassy to Chinas IflTO — in all about 
2000 vbluines, and with the old fittings complete. In the conflagration at the Dutoli 
Church, in 1862, this fine library was fortunately saved ; and U|)on the restoration of 
the church, the Library was added to that of the Corporation at Guildhall. 

East Ini>ia Compact's Libraby: printed books and tracts relating to the history 
and geography of the Eastern hemisphere ; the history, i!ommerce, and administration at 
the East India Company, printed in Europe or India ; ^K>ks, drawings, and prints of tlio 
people, scenery, and antiquities of Asiatic countries; MSS. on palm-leaves in Sanscrit, 
.Burmese, and other languages of the Archipelago, and Sanscrit MSS« in 3CXK> boiiiid 
4io1umes; Chinese printed works; Tibetan Cyclopcedia, In 300 large oblong volumes, 
printed vrith woodet blocks; Arabic and Persian MSS. ; miniature copies of the Koran ; 
another Koran, in old Cufic characters, written out by the Khalif Othman (d. a.d. 655), 
and other volumes of the library of 'fippoo Saltan; his autograph •• Register of Dreams,'^ 
Ac. Open to students recommended. When the East India House was taken down, 
the Libmry and Museum vrere removed to Fife House, Whitehall, MuaKnMs.) 

Exlksmebe Lcbbart, Bridgewater House, Green Park, contains many hundred 
manuscript plays, by all the dramatists who have written for the stage from the y^ar 
1737 to the year 1824'. These are the copies which wore fh>ui time to time sent 
o^cially to the Licenser of Dramatic Compositions ; and in many instances they heivr 
his niarks and remarks for regulating the performance, and contain passages omitU’il 
not only in the representation but in the editions afterwards printed fnnn the acting 
copies. The whole collection illustrates the history of our sta^ during nearly a Ciui- 
tury — since it proves at once with respect to reviv^ dramas, who was or was not the^ 

author of the additions and alterations— -a matter of doubt even within our own memory. 

• 

Gboorabhicab Society 4(RoyAL), 3, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall: upwards of 4000 
volumes, mostly geographical; 150 Atlases; more than 1000 pamphlets; 10,000 maps 
and chains : available as a circulating library by the Fellows. 

Qboioqicab Society's Library, Somerset House, contains several rare and euriems 
treatises, Ac., chiefiy of the seventeenth century, and relating to the ocMraogonical and 
hypothetical notions about the earth and «ts stmetore^ the origin and natore of minerals 
and fossils, natural history, early chemistry, Ac. 

Gresham College, liasinghall-street, has a small library of modem hooks for the 
use of the lecturers. The Ck^llege does not appear to have originally possessed a 
library, but to have used that of the Royal Sodety, the removal of wMcn to Crane*' 
court in l7 10 proved a great disadvantage to the Ormham Professors. ( Ward^s lAees^ 
p. 175.) {^See Gresh A.M College, p. 274.) The books subsequently poss e s se d by the 
College were burnt in the Royal Exchange, Jan. 10, 1338. 

Halls ov the City Companies (The), often contain ooUedioiis of early treaUsas 
upon their arts and mysteries. * 

Harleiak Lirrsry and MSS. (/Sss MrsEVMS ; British). 

Hebrew Library, Dukc's-place, Aldgate. 
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Thft III fMm KUrH tiod a Utowj l» tMr SytutMitu^ relnlMna tftheir <»renioniatf 

iHld TAimndloai woraliip} iHit acmho Amow mln^ ftoumg them ooneeirhig that if they should get into 
the hands of Chrittfitits» th4|f would he dlSfreoed hy ihamdhl translations, aneed amonu themselves to 
cailee them to be burnt i Ibr whieH purpose they employed some their scribes, or iepimim writers, (o 
examine into the eorreoCness of the copies; and nn^ving a report agreea>)Ie to their wishes, they had 
them ooTiToyed to Mile Knd. where they were all destroyed In a kiln ; for it is contrary to their maxim 
ever to make waste paper of the saored Imigaa^.~»iL Lemoine t Gentleman* a Magazine^ July, 1790. 

HbraIDB* CoLLBaH (College of Arms), gee p. 276. Here U a curiooa collection of 
works on Heraldry, Armi^ Ceremonies, Coronatiom^ Marriages, Funerals, ChristeningH, 
Und Visitations ; an ancient Nennius on velluin, and Robert of Gloucestei^s Chronicle. 

HoBTictfLTirBAL SociBTT, South Kensington : the largest collection of hortu*nltnral 
works in the kingdom, and an assemblage of drawings of fruits and omamentn' plants. 

HO0PITAi; 43, the several, possess medical libraries. 

Ikcoupobatki> Law Society, Chancery-lane: the law and literature connected 
with the profession ; Votes, Reports, Acts, Journals, and other proc^eilings of Parlia- 
ment; County and Local Histories: topographical, genealogical, and autigiiariaa 
W'orks^ Ac. 

Inks of Court. — The Inner and Middle Temple each possesses a good library, 
with valuable Ml^S. The Inner Temple MSS., principally collecteil by William 
Petyt, Esq., Kcfiper of the Tower Records, were presented by his trustees in 1707 : 
they exce^ 400 MSS., parliamenftiry statutes and common law, ecclesiastical records, 
year-books, Hoveden, Higden, and other English historians, letters, and papers, with 
signs-nianual of kings and queens of England. Middle Temple LisRAiiY, the 
new building for which is described at p. 463, dates fnjm 1641, when its founder, 
Robert Ashley, a collateral ancestor of the Earl of Shaftesbury, left his ^’hok 
library, together with a large sum of money, to the Inn wheftj be had received 
his legal echication. His example w^as followed by other distinjaruished Templars 
of the time, and thus the Library w'as first established. The Irish Lord Chief 
Justice Pepys was a large benefiictor to it. Ashmole, Rartholoinew' Shower, and 
William Petyt were among its most liberal supporters. Lord Stowell also left a 
handsome legacy to it, which was expended chiefly on the purchase of books on 
civil, canon, and international law. During the latter part of the hist century many 
volumes, in some way or other, disappeared from the shelves altogether, among them 
spine of the most scarce and valuable tracts, and 30 folio volumes of Votes of I^url la- 
ment. In civil, canon, and international law books, and in the English, Scotch, Irish, 
and American reports it is said k) be very strong, and there is also a large ctdlection 
of books on divinity and ecclesiastical history. '1‘here is likewise an ample collct*ii*>n 
of proclamations and other official documents relating to the times of the Civil W^ir. 
Lincoln's Inn Library is described atp. 468; also in Spilsbury's Lincohi'a Inn and 
iU Library t Guay’s Inn, law and history p. 469. Most the Inns of Cuanckuy 
have also libraries. ^ 

Kino’s College, Somerset House, has large medical and general libraries ; iTicliiding 
the Marsdon Library, 3000 volumes bn Philosophy and Oriental Literature, presented 
in 1836 by William Marsden, F.K.S. The Medical Library contains about 2000 volumes. 

Lambeth Palace Library. {See p. 501.:) 

Linnean Society, Burlington House; the Library and Herbarium of Linneens. 
purchased by Jianes Smith for lOOOL In the Society’s house, 32. Soho square, Sir 
Joseph Banks ^^Ueeted his valuable library of works on Natural History, now in the 
Banksiaii department of the British Museum : the catalogue fills five tx:tavo volumes, 
and is very rai!e. 

Literary Fund (Royal), 4^ Adelpbi-terrace : this is a collection of books, 
mostly modem, and presents* Here is also the MS. of Tlmrlaksson*s Icelandic 
version of JParadiee JLoei, sent to the Institution by himself, through the Danish 
Government. Here is the dagger with whicli Colongl BIockI stabbed Edwards, keeper 
of the Regalia in the Tower ot London, when PIochI attempted to carry oil" tlie crown ; 
also a dagger taken ftom Parrot, Blob's a43comi>lice. Both weapons are of Pnmcl\ 
manufacture, and very ourious : they were beoueathed to the Instltiition by Mr. Thom;is 
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Kewton* who Ifelievlng bimsoTf to be t!ie lest deacencUfit of Sir l«aao NewtoO;^ left liU 
entire estate to the Literary Fund. 

Loni>on Ixstitittiok, Finsbuiy-circus* commenced in 1806 with part of the library 
of the lirst Marqnis of Lansdowne, oontidns about 8(^000 volumes i rich in EngHeh 
Autiqtiities and Topography; scarce collectioti of Foreign Laws; several thousand 
Tracts; Ihbliography, including rare editions from the early presses of Germany, Italy, 
and France; and fine specimens of the printing of the celebrated Antoine Verard, the 
WecJiels, the Stephaiii, Claude M4>rel, Christopher Plantin, Johann Frobeii, Ouarinus, 
llioronyimis CommeUn, Hcnriciis Petrus, the Altli, the Sessm, Gabriel GtoUlo, and the 
tiiiinti ; with some from the English printers, Julian Notary, Peter Treveris, Richard 
Grafton, Tliomas Marshe, John Cawood, &c. Professor Porsoti, William Upcott, and 
Ricimi'd XhomMui, author of the CAronicUs of Xiondon Bridge^ 1827, were anccessivcly 
librarians. Tills colKiction is valued at 40,0001* 

London Liubabt, 12, St* JamesVsqnare (the house tenanted by Lord Amherst 
when tfoinmander-in-chief), was established in May, lBiX,at 57, Pall Mall, and remov«*d 
to St. James's- i^^uare in 1844. It is upon the subsciiption and lending plan, and the 
• collection admirable. 

Mathematical Society, Cnspiii«stre6t, Spitalfields, established in 1717, had a 
libniry, of wliich a catalogue was published In 1821 1 but the books and arcliives were 
removed to S()nu?rset House in 1S45, when the Mathematical Society merged into the 
Royal Astronomic*al Society. {See p. 516.) 

Mechanics’ Institute, Soutlianipton -buildings, Holboni, founded by the philan- 
4hr.mic Dr. Hirkbeck in 1823; who also, in 1825, advanced a large sum for building 
the fine tlicatre of the Institution. The library has 6000 vols. 

Medical and Chi kpkoical Society, 63, BerUers-street, Oxford-streets aliout 
20,4 Kh.) viilumes on Medicine, Surgery, Ac. 

Medical Society of London, 32a, Oeorge-street, Hanover-square, has a collection 
of b4>oks, inoliuiing the library bequesithed by Dr. Lettsom, with a house in Bolt-csourt, 
Fleet- street, (See p. 350.) 

Mercuaxt-Tavloks’ School Libraby, Siiilfolk-lane, Can non -street, contains a fair 
collecttion of Hebrew and other Oriental works of reference ; some good copies of the 
Fathers ; nearly all the standard classical and other Lexicons ; and the best writers m 
Kiighsh Theology. The Merehant-Taylors' Company devote thirty gumctui per annum 
to the increase and keeping up of tills libniry ; and frequent presents have been made 
to it I)y McmlH'rs of the Court. 

MiCBoacoFiCAL Society, 21, Regent-street j a library of standard works on the 
Microscope ; the (>erfectiOu of which valuable instrument is the object of the 
Institution, * 

OF Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, St. Jameses: rare edition of the 
works of AldrovFiiulus ; collection of alchemical treatises and histories; Kircher’i 
works; olden topography. Voyages and Travels ; collection of Surveys^ to* ^ 

New College, St. John’s Wof)d (sre-p, 277), possesses a libraiy of 20,000 volumes^ 
inchuling the theological collections tiom Coward, Homerton, and Highboxy Colleges; 
anti is oilier wise rich in works for the Congregational denosninatioii* 

Parliament (Houses op) jiosscss huge and valuable libraries* 

Patent Heal Office Library. — Tliis free scienttftc Ubraiy ocmrfihi of more than 
25,CMX> voiumtf>s, well selccte<l, aud of a class cltaracier, and there i$ a Oonveniently- 
arninged catalogue. In days of old the inventive laculty of man WM hmed and made 
profit r>f to Chancellors and Ciiaff-w'axers. The records of patents lodg^ in the 
Rolls Chapel and other places, and the expense of inquiry was great;' idie iqiwcidcations 
of jsitents were not printed, ami Kte cost of obtftiiiing even a spectIfoaHon amounted fo 
snins w hich vantd from twelve guineas up to 500/.; the Iqj^al expenses of an old patent 
amoarite<i to 350/ and upwards. Now, all the specifications of patents liaye been 
praitcNl, and they can be bad at the rateof firom 2d. to lOd. each copy. Of ^ patents 
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Qtider the old pateot \&w, the most ancient is the following : ''a.i>A 617. — No. 1. 
Kngraviiig and printing mtips» plans, Slc, ; llathbarne & liurges* patent/' This is the 
first patent which has been printed. No. 2 patent is by Nicholas Hilliard, for draw- 
ing, engraving, and pnnting portraits of the royal fitmily. No. 3 is for constructing 
locks, sluices, bridges, cranes, and obtaining or applying water-x)owcr. No. 4 (1617)— 
Protecting arms and armour from rust. No. 5— Manufacture of swords and rapier 
blades, No. 6— Patent to David Kamsey and Thomas Wildgoose. Ramsey seems 
tx) have been one of the pages of the bedchamber. Tliis invention is described as 
follows 

“ Kewe, apte» or ccmodtas formes or kinds of engines or Instruments, ami other profitable Invcneioiis, 
waves, and means for the aood of our commoiiweaitli. as well to plough gronnde tolfhotit home or oxen^ 
and enrk'h and make better and more fertile, as well barren bent, salt, and sea sand, as in land and 

upper land grounds witliin our kingdoms of Kugland and Ireland, and our domynon of Wales ; as also 

to rttvse wafot's from anie lowe plouje to high pl<ice»,for veil vmi&r'mg of cUfuee, towns, noblemen's and 

g imtieinen's houses, and other places now much wanting water, with lease charges thaii . hati' been 
eretofore, oud to moke hoatefor the carriage of hnrthene and paeeengere run upon the vitter, a§ ewift in 
taimt and more tu^e in etorms, than boatefuU-eagled in great vayee** ^ 

The inventions for the cure of smoke are numerous, and of several dates, notwith- 
standing many of her Majesty's subjects are as smoke-dried as formerly. Mops, egg- 
boilers, self-adjusting gloves, frying-pans, and other such manufactures have been 
patented. Tliero arc also beverages and such like made patent ; one of these is called 
A new beverage — Giltson's Pinerium j or. Aerated Sarsaparilla." 

Fi'om 1617 to 1852, when the change in the law t(x>k place, we find, in this 
library, the record of 14,359 patents: of these the payment for extension to fourteen 
years ordy seems to apply to 7529. Since the new law bus made patents more easy of 
obtainmeut, the ftpocifications wore more numerous than those wJricU in the Ohaff-''* 
wax days were recorded during more than two centuries. On an average about 
3(.MX) petitions for provisional protection arc presented in each year : only 1950 
inventions reach the patented state ; and but 550 patents pay the stamp duly re- 
quired at the expiration of each year: proixibly not more than 100 of these 650 
patents will pay the additional etanip duty required at the end of the seventh year. 

A mong the printed records, we see the dawnings of steam-power, the electric tele- 
gi*:iph, and gua-lighting. In 1652, 262 patents were taken out for fire-arms. One 
Pueklo puts bis specification in rhyme, and says 
• 

• ^ Defending King Oeow, your country and lawi. 

In defiMiding yourself aiiU country'll cause. 

For bridges, trenches, linea and passes, 

8bi|M, boats, houses, aud other places.’* 

St. Patji/s Cathrdkal Library, in the gallery over the southern aisle, was col- 
lectud bv Hishop Compton : 7000 volumes, with MSS. relating to Old St. Paul’s. 
(Hee p. 111.) „ 

St. Paul’s Scjiooi^, St. Paul’s Churchyard, formerly contained the library of Dt?an 
Colct, the louuder ; but the books were destroyed in the Great Fire, with Mr; Croiii- 
lohome, the upper Master’s curious stock, the best private colle<*tion then about 
London : ho was a great lover of bis books, and the loss of them hastened the loss of 
his life. They have been supplieil by lexioonsf* dictionaries, and gnmnnani, in IL brow, 
Chaldee, Groekt imd Latin, for the use of the upper scholars. Here is the reputetl 
copy -of Prgcdiug de re MilUari^ which Marlborough used when a pupil at the scbobl. 
The original stj^ates of thia school were accidentally picked up at a bookscHer’s by the 
late Mr. ! iiup^i Rirmiugbam, and by him presented to the llritish Museum. 

PHAAHAOitirTtCAXf Boensn (The), 17, Bloomsbury-square, has a library museum, 
and laboratory. 

RotaXi. ACADBinr OV A&ts, Trafalgar-square : all the best works on art ; besides 
prints, inchldihg a valuable collection of engravings from the Italian School, from the 
earliest period, collected by George Cumberland.^ The former library room, at 
Somerset-bonse, has a ceiling paint^ by Angelica, Kaufimann, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and other Academicians. The office of Librarian is usually given to an Academiciau i 
Wilson, FusCli, and Btotbard were librarians. 
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KotaIi Acai>smy oh Music, 4, Tenterden-^treet, Hanover-sqottre, luw a library of 
mnsio, practical, for the use of the atudents* Here is preserved the original 
d.ited 17111, signed by several noblemen, subscribers to a Koyal Academy of Musio» 
fi'oin which was formed the first Italian Opera in England. 

Royal Institute op Akchitects, Conduit-atreet, Hanover-square « about 2000 
volumes on Architecture and its attendant sciences; including the Prussian Government's 
educational w^orks ; that by Lepsiiis on Egypt; and large and expensive books of curiosity 
and reference, sn<jh as Piranojw and Canina, The MSS. and original Drawings comprise 
Stuart's commencement of a Dictionai^ of Architecture; Weennick's Lives of Flemish 
Architects ; and about 2000 drawings of antiquities, modern edifices^ and designs by 
Etiglish, Frencli, Italian, and German architects of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. 

Royal Institution, Albemarle-street : about 27,000 volumest including the 
ctmoii 4 » library’ of Astle, the antiquary; topographic^, antiquarian, classical, and 
scientific works ; parliamentary history, disc. 

Royal Libbaby (The) St. James's Palace, was originally founded by Edward VI., 
who appointed Hartholomew Trahuon, keeper, with a salary of 20/. : the first books 
mostly collected by Leland, at the Dissolntion ; and here were deposited his " Collec- 
tions," presented by him to King Edward, but subsequently dispersed. James 1. 
retbund^ the library, and added the collection of the learned Isaac Casaubon. The 
entire collection was presented to the British Museum, in 1757, by George If.; and 
to the gift was annexed the privilege, which the Royal Library had acquired in the 
^reigf. of Queen Aime, of being supplied with a copy of every new publication eiitereil 
at Stationers' Hall. In St. James's Palace was also the Queen*M Library, built by Kent, 
for Caroline, consort of (jreorge II., in the Stnble-yard: here W'ere tw'o fine marble 
busts of George II. and Queen Caroline, by Bysbraeck, both now iu Windsor Castle. 

Royal Society, Burlington House : the Library, in the upper floor, is extremely rich 
in the best editions of scientific treatises, besides rare and valuable theological hist-orical 
works, which arc lent to Fellows of the Society. The catalogue of books, MSS., and 
letters, 1841, fills two volumes 8vo. (‘•The collectiou is very poor in some depart- 
ments.” — A. De Morgan.) The Society also possess upwards of 6000 maps, charts, 
engravings, drawings, &c« The library of Arundel House, presented to the Uo>vil 
!S<X!ii‘ty by Mr. Henry Howard, 1666-7, forms the nucleus of the present cxdlection, 
each book being inscribed JKr dono HewriH Howard, Notfolciensis : “ it consists of 
3287 printed l>ooks, chiofiy first editions, soon after the invention of printing; and 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Turkish, and other rare MSB., 544 volumes.” (Jlfat7/a»d.) In 
1830, the Arundel MSS. Excepting the Hebrew and Oriental) were sold to the British 
Museum for 3559/., which Vas expended in parehasiDg scientific works for the Royal 

Society's Library, now exceeding 42,000 volumes. 

« 

Here are rhancer** Canterhvrrit Tales, fol. 1480 (Caxton); Copemlcus't nf Astrfmomif, first 

edition ; original S. of the Frindpia, written hy Nir lasac Newton ; and documents in the Cammereatm 
Episiolicum (invention of Fluxions) ; M8. of Aubrer^f Natural Midary qf WiUiAire. 

Royal Society oy Litbbatube, 4, Bt. MartinVpIace, Trafii^l^ar-square : a valuable 
library, greatly enriched by the lexicographical and antiquarian works presented by the 
R(^. H. J. Toild, editor and enlarger of Jolmson's / also papers by the 

most eminent writers on history, philology, poetry, philosophy, and the arts. I'he 
Society's House was built by the leading members upon Crown land gimted in 1826 
by Geor^j IV., who contributed 1100 guineas a year. 

^ !t is tme that Georeo IV. was rommitted to this larfpf SDnnsl subserlpUoti by a mlaeaiiesplion of Dr. 
Hurfrefta, Bi»hop of NallAbuiy ; the king intendinfr m dematiun dt lOUO frainw, sod so sntiosl aul>eerip« 
tioo of too Koinesf s hia Alsjeftty not only choarfUtly aei|ittosesd, hot amused hhaiislf willi the incident. 

Russell iNSTiruTTOir, Great«<7onim-iitreet« This InstitBtlofi was founded in the 
year 1808, and amongst its earliest members were Bur Samuel Romilly, Francis Homer, 
Mason Good, Henry Hatlam, and X^ord Abinger. The number of volumes exceeds 
16,000. Here is Hay don's grand heroic picture of •* Xenophon end the Ten Tibousand.” 
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It was disposed of by lottery for 800 guineas, in 1836, when it was won Cy John, Duka 
of Bedford, and presented by him to the Institution. 

Sion CoLiiKOE Libraby, London Wall ($ee p. 279), though founded for the clergy 
of the City and suburbs of London, is now accessible daily upon the same conditions as 
the British Museum Library. The Sion collection was increased by the bequest of the 
librai'y of Dr. William Harris ; here are many curious black detter theological works 
and scarce tracts of the Puritan times. 

Sir John Soane's Museuwc : Architecture and the Fine Arts generally, by English, 
Italian, French, German, and Russian artists and literati; original Drawings and MSS, 
by Thorpe, Jones, V'anbnigh, Wren, and Chambers; Pennant’s London^ illustrated 
with 2000 drawings, prints, Ac. (Fauntleroy’s); Tasso’s MS. Oertisalemine Liherata; 
first, second, third, and fourth folio editions of Shakspeare, from J. P. Kemble’s library. 
{See Museums: Sir John Soane’s.) 

Societies, Literary and Scientific, in Islington, Marylebone, Southwarj^, and 
Westminster, contairz modern libraries. 

Society of Ari‘S, John-street, Adolphi, has a collection of technical works, which 
is very far from ct)inph?te, but wes intended to contain copies of all special tn^atises on 
the arts and manufactures. Tlio most interesting and important part of the library is 
the MS. corresiK>ndence and jouriial'lxwks. Amongst the rejected comniunicalions and 
condemned inventions are man}' since the 8ubje<*ts of patents ; and these volumes are 
the most remarkal.de registers in the country of the inventions of the last century. 
I'ho Ixxiks are lent to the members. 

Stati&ticaIi Society, 12, St. JamesVsquare: a large colldcj^ion of Statisacal 
Returns, imperfectly cataloguciL 

Tknison's Libkauy, in Castle-street, St. Martin’s-lnne, immediately behind the 
National Gallery, was built by Sir Christopher Wren. It is ‘^a noble structure, 
extremely well contrived for the placing of the books and lights, and furnished 
with the best modern books in most faculties : the best of its kind in England.”-— 
(//. Lernmne^ 1790.) The Library, about 4000 volumes, was formed by the Archbishop 
during the reigns of Kings Charles 11,, James II., William III., and Queen Anne, and 
>Yas es abltsUed by Teiiison in 1685, then Rector of St, Martin’s parish. It contained 
all the rare iKxjks formerly belonging to Father Le Courayer, I'anon and chief librarian of 
St. Genevieve, and author of the celebrated Dissertation on the. Validity of the Ordi- 
nations anti the Succession of the Bishops of the Church of Bnptand, Some years 
before his death the Canon gave all his rare and valuable books to Archbishop Tenison's 
Library. The entire oollectioii was dispersed by auction by order of the Charity Com- 
missioners, in June, 1864, when some of the M8S. were disp^se^l of as follows z — 

The Oiifrinal Note-Book of Pmneis Bacon, entirely in hh and unpuldished, hill t)f f^arions 

and interchting details illufitrative of the personal hi*»fory of thi!« ifreat reformcrof philosophy, ca/. The 
Holy Bible*, translated by W'ickliftb, a manusiript of the fourimUii i*entnry. upon vellum, Tomprislnj? 
a portion of the Old Testament Scriptures, Venantii Honorii Clexnentiani Fiyrtunaii, *'rc8hyt«*ri 

Italici, Versoriam et Prosaiea. Ex]x»s{tioncs Orationls Dominica* et Syraboli, a line ihannscript, Swc. X. 
or XI., 78/. Uigden’s Pofyehronitrm, translated into English by John de TrevlMi, beintr the version 
used bv CaxUm, a noble manuscript, wanting a few leaves. It is preceded by two treatistv, one 
Diahiotts Mer M'iUtem et Cfericmm, UYuX the Cthcr, Thr D^fevrre^hefitre ihtt at fi.yrtf, 
Richard Fiti-lhilpb, Archbishop of Armagh, which latter hns not been prinUni, 18»/. Hjstoncal Mis- 
ocllanteM, eontaijurig three po^es in the autograph of Framds lbu*<m, So/. lUs. A oharminar volume, 
entitled, All the Short PorSitf Maf ar* not Printed^ witti numerous utt<>r;itions iu the handwritings 

of King James M Ffrat and Prince Charles (aiterwards Charles the First), (?'»/. 5s. Keating’s 7'hres 
Shafts qf composed in the year 163 1, and Bixtorp tf Irrln ti,m the Irish character, 20/. A 

chronicle, called Bhres MisioritnntfHy by tliat eminent ij^iglUh historian Matthew of Westminister, a 
manua^ ript of thO fourtoenth century, A'l/. Bisstds xeeundum Vttnm S^irum, n Hoc inanuf .‘ript of the 
ftftCHUh century, with muidcal notes, 70/. Prarfen/i/ lAbrr de Pagnd VUiorum et Virititumy CHm Oloteie^ 
a wonderful manuserlpt of the tenth cantmy, with eighty Illustrations of a highly spiritcHl charai'icr, 
executed in outliue, and exhibiting great artiaiic skill in tke powcrthl treatment of the various suLtjecfs^ 
273/. PetdieriumtHnin JfVec/Axs, a most bf*autitat manuscript of the thirteenth oenturv', by an Knglish 
artist, with many thotMiend t'^i.pital letters, various figures, dt vires and grotesque suhj(H*t8, osctnit^ in 
gold and colonrs tn the richest manner, 2iM)/. A curious collection of rheologit al lYcatim^s in Knglisli, 
one of theny being a distioarse against nilracie plays, the most Singular relic of the kind known to exist, 
and said to be the only me<iiievai English treatise on such plays ret discovered, 36/. Divers Treatises ia 
finglish, by Dr. Wickliffk, 37/. lOs. 

Tbe OrMniiwr.«diool, indoding ths Library-roomi^ with St. Marttn*i WorkhontCk 



Iwvvi boen ^nin^baaedaf tbe piiridiof St> Martirt tap 8 ft 000 l>|. tit# being f^uh^- 
fcr tbe mlwrgment of the National Galleny. 

Totrsn OF London. — A t the oommenceiaeint of the laat eentofy, acccnnWiijj to 
eag^ and Oldye, the lleeorde m tiie WakeflieW Tover were very corioaiv and arere 
then •• modeled and digested* and repcM^led in tht White Tijwer A 

vast DYimber of records relating to tnoi^tenei^ ♦e*, iwveral letters rf fclitgi* pi'Wie^ 
dukes* from several parts of the worlds as Tartary* Barhary, Spidu* Franoeb Itilyg 
Ac.* to our kings in England* (<S5re Becoi^s* PDjauo.) 

Ukitbd Sbevtcs Institution, Middle Scsotland-yard* Whitehall? an admirahte 
library of reference (10»000 volumes)* espeoially valuable in its practical ptility to 
soldiers; pamphlets on the services ; engineering papers: rich in old Italian military 
literature; a French plan of fortiftcation in MS** oorrwfeed in the handwritiixg of 
Vaubaii. 

Unttersttt Coi^lbob, Gower-street : about 43,000 volumes* and 8<X>0 pamphlets* 
geiierAl, legal, and miMlical | including the Chinese library* 10,000 volumes, left by Dr. 
Morrison ; the Ricardo library (p«>liiical economy)* left by David Ricardo ; and a large 
collection liequeathed by Dr. Holmes of Manchester. The wiarhle statue uf i^iocke in 
the principal library, b *by Sir Richard Westniacott, R.A. (See p. 2iM.K) 

Westminster Abbey : (Chapter House). — The (iliapter House was (Mice the monks* 
“parlour,” or “ parley tng” place, but made a public library by Lord Keeywr Williams, 
whilst Dc?in of IV'ostininstcr. The books were hunit in 1604. and but one MS. savtnl 
out of 320: they arc catalogutd in the Harleian MSS. Chaniberlayne (1720) dc* 
f«cri^t'S “a fair pulilick library, free for all strangers in term time:*" about ll,<KiO 
volumes. Among '^he treasures here are collections of mu.Hic and classics and early 
Dibles; an csarly vellum b<K)k, printed at Oxford* 14B2 ; coreinonials of consei-mtions ; 
an EJitio Princeps of i*lato; St. Ambrose on vellum; the Pupilla Oca/i* aiid 
Litlington’s Missal, 1302. 

Domesdnp Book^ Rymer’s F<rdfcrci, and oilier ancient records, kept here, have 
bet'n transferred to the Rolls Odice, Chancery^ lane, llio Chapter House formerly con* 
tallied the most valuable muniments, of which, in 1807, an inventory was made ; three 
copies only were taken ; one, with coloured drawings of the building* is in the Rritish 
Museum. Addit, MS. 8977. The Parliament Kolb were, at the above date* in an old 
stone tower, in the Old Palace Yard, Westminster; and the Papers of State from the 
K^giuiiiiig of Henry VIII. were kept in Holbeinb C«ickptt Gate. 

In the nxim called the Museum* at Westminster School* is a collection of btxiks 
given by Dr. Busby for the use of the scholars. » 

WiLUAMs’s Librahv* ** the Dissenters^ Library*” Redcrosa-street* Cripplcgatex 
20,000 volumes, collected tii^ the Rev. Dr. Daniel WiiUams, the Koiiconforinist, and Dr. 
Bates; and beqiK*athed by the former* with provbiona for a building; opemni 1729. 
Tbb libiary has been incTeased by gifts, and by a small income from estates loft by Dr. 
Williams : it b rich in controversial divinity, is open to the public by a trust «»©'s order* 
and books are nllow*ed to be taken out. Here are some manuscripts of the early 
history of the Kefonnation. Dr. Williams pirchased most of the books of the heirs of 
one Baker, of Highgute : by negligence, many of the M8S. were burnt* including the 
{Kim|>ons and rare book of the Rule^ and Oeremonien oj the Coremitiim efike A7a^ of 
England. (If. Letmine^ 1790.) Also* The SeUMury finely lUulhtnated ; The 

Iloura oj the Jlrffin, I'arb, 1498; Illuminated Bibb; miijiatuTe copy of the Head of 
fikrist, from a painting in the Vatii^an; the glass baptismal barin of QueOtl Ellsabetla. 
Here was a very intercisiing collection <d portraits of Dissenting Mlnlstefei^ 

Before the system of the registration of births* marriages^ stid deiitbs Inul been 
establishcil at Soinersi^t House, throe denominations of Protestant iQilMnlteFi* forming a 
eofigregation within twelve inih's of L^mdon, establbhed a regbtiy cf b|rtt»i here* which 
was continued from 1742 to 1831^ when these r<»?ords wore pkoed It) the care of the 
Registrar-General. In these liooks a^e entered nearly 50*(X>0 births* fittest^ by 
witnesses. The library baildingtt were taken down in ift64, for the extension of the 
MetropoUtan Railway; and the collection has been removed to Lineoln’s-inn^flelds. 
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■dontiSc todk^oai WMa of coodoi^ date. 

^ CiKOtrXiATnra LiB&ABZM ^te firom 17M, om Wright^ at Vo. 132 , Strand, 
iMtablUlied the flnt. Dr. Fmnklin writee in 1726/ lodging in Little Biitain: "Cir* 
enlfttiY^ hbrarleii were not then in me/* Awabhg Wright*t earlieit rivala were the 
VdbhMii, in Botbom iw^ St. Mat^SnVo^ Sanrnel Bathoe, Strand j and llioniaa 
Lowiidei^ I1eet*8treet. Atn^lier early CSreolating Library was in Crane-court, Fleet- 
etreet, where the Society of ArU met in 1764 and 1755. In 1770 there were but four 
^ Circulating Libraries in the metropoUa. 

Fbbis Libbabiks : the first established in Marylebone, 1853. 

MnniB*fi Sbx*bot Ltbbaby, New Oiford-street, ha» about 120,000 volumes actually 
in circulation, in addition to a reserve of nearly a million volumes. Katlier more than 
half of these are works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travels ; the 
rest being works of Fiction, clvieflv of the higher and standartl class- The l>brary 
was formed into a Company, in 1804, under Mr. Mudie’s su}>onntcndence, and w'llh 
increasing success ; number of subscTibers, nearly 20,000. The lK>)ks are kept in a large 
and handsome Hall, decorated with Ionic columns; light iron galleries give access to 
the upper shelves, and an iron staircBse descends to vaults, filled wnth solid ^tacks of 
borjks; and light trucks circuhite*laden with books. Afore than 1000 excliangcs are 
usually effected in one day. Of the more |>opular works tiiousiuids <^f copies are 
provided; of Livingstorie*s Trav^/Ut m Africa, B2 ^j 0 copn^i* vs'ero in circulation at one 
time ; of JEssay^ atut JRei^ieiPs, 2000 copies ; and of the Quarterly Jievietv, in which 
the JEjiJfays weitj atiswercni, 1(;U0 copies; M ‘Clin lock’s. Voyaye in bearish of Fruti^Hn, 
3fXK) volumes ; of some novels, 3000. The l>ooks are distributed throughout the tliree 
Kingdoms to private iudlvklinds, oouiitry book-clubs, and literary societies. The .sys- 
tem was coinmeiiceil by Mr. Mudie in 1842, with the object of providing a supply of 
w^orks of a higher class iluin w^cre usually to be found in cireiiluting libraries. 'J'his 
is altogether a libenil enterprise, the benefits of which have been rightly appreciated 
by the reading public. 


LINCOLirS INN FIELDS. 

• 

n^inS fine square west of Lincoln’s Inn dates from 1618, when “the grounds were 
J- much planted round with dwellings and lodgings of nohleincii and gentlcmeu of 
quality, but at the same time were deformed by cottages and nie:in buildings — en- 
croachments on the fields, and nuisances to the neighbonHiood.” To reform these 
grievances, a commission was appointed by the Crown “ to plant and reduce to unitbr- 
inity Lincoln's Inn Fields, as it shall be drawn by w'ay of map or ground -plot bv iiiigo 
Jones,’’ A view, painted in oil, of. Inigo’s plan is preserved at Wilton House: it is 
taken from the Sfmdi, and the principal feature is LiiuUey House, on the centre of the 
west side (see p. 448)* It still remains, but has lost the handsome vases' which 
originally surmounted tlm open balustrade at the top. {Life of Inigo Jonea, by Peter 
Cunningham. Shakspeare Society, 1848.) 

The proportioiHi of the square were long stated to l>e those of the Great l*yrauiid of 
Ksrypt; which, st^s Walpole, would have been admired in those age.s when the keep 
of KeVilworth C^tle was.erccted in the form of a horse-fetter, and tlie KscurisU in tlio 
slmpe of St L(i#Wnce’s gridirou.” But the fact is otherwise; the base of the Great 
Pyramid uieaiPUrejf 7M feet on each sid^ wrhcrcas Liiicoln’«-inn-lields, although 821 
feet on. one sid4r i* o«ly 026 feet 6 indies on the other, and the area of the ^Pyramid 
b greater by tipu»ny thousand square feet. (Colonel Howard Vyso, On the Pyrainids^ 
The west ude bulb was completed by Inigo Jon^. 

Lmcolnb Inn j^elds have been used ss a place of execution. Hero, September 20 
and 21, 1686, Babini^n and his accomplices were “luinged, bowidUnl, and quartered, 
on a stage or scnfibld of timber strongly made for that purpose, even in the phu'e where 
they us^ to meet and to eonferre of thei** traitorous purposes? ’’ And hero in the 
middle of the square^ July 21, 1683, was boheadoil the patriotic William Lord 
Emwoll. 
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CUBIOSITJJSS OF LOFTDON. 


Bumf't thus doAcribes the sad scene : "Tillotsnn arid I w-ent with him In the coach ^ the ^ 
ex<VMition. Some of the crowd tlrit tilled the stn'Cts wept, while others liisultea. He was stngliiff 
psalms a great part of the way, and said he hoped to sing iK'tter soon. As he obserrwj the great crowd 
of jx'ople all the way, he said to ns, *I hope 1 shall quickly seo a much better assembiy/ When he 
canic to the scadold, he walked about it four nr fWo times. Then he turned to the sherltts and delivered 
bin paper. . . . He prayed by himself, thou Tillotsoii prayed with him. After that he prayed again by 
himself, and then undressed himself, and laid his head oq the block without the least change of ooun- 
tonanee, and it was cut c^fT at two stn>kes.** 

Tlie Fields wore long tlie resort of troops of idle and vicious vagrfints : such were 
** Lincoln Vitin -fields Mumpers;” and "Sk*arecrow» the beggar in Lincoln^s-inti-flelds, 
who disiibled himself in his right leg, and asks alms all day, to get himself a warm 
supper and a trull at night/* {Spectator^ No. 0.) Boys gambled for farthitigs and 
oranges ; and a favourite game hero was “the Wheel of B'ertune/* playetl tvith a move* 
able band pointing to a circle of figures, such os we remember in Moorticlds, tho 
prizes being gingerbread-nuts the size of farthings. Gay, in his Trivii^ cautions the 
pedestrian - 

^ ** Where hinwdn Inn’s wide space is lidl’d around. 

CrosH not with vent’r* us sn-p; there oft la ftmiid 
Ihe lurking thief, who. while the daylight shone. 

Blade the walU echo with his be^ing tone : 

That wretch, which late omnaw^on moved, shall wound 
Thy b1e««ling head, and fell thee to the ground.*' 

Lint-Htln's-inn-fielda Hujfler* w^ere wretches who assuoied the characters of maimed soldiers, and 
betrged from the claims of Noseby, Kdgf'hill, Mewhury, and ^MarMt<.m .Moi»r; their prey was |>tN»pte of 
fashion, whose coaches they atta/ked, and if refused relief, they ttdd their owners, ‘*'Tis a sad thing 
that an old crippled cavalier should be stitfered to iieg for a maintcnatice, and a young cavalier, that 
never heard the whistle of a bullet, should ride in his coach," 

The Fields were inclosed with imn railing after 1735, in consequence of Sir Joseph 
' Jekyll, then Master of the Rolls, being ridden over; ** befbro which time the 
Square was a receptacle for rude fellow's to air horses, and many rohl>crit^ were 
committed in it/’ {OentIetnan*s Magazine, August, 1?73.) But Ireland states that 
Jekyll w‘as attacked and thrown down by tho mob, in consequence of his aid in tho 
]>assing of the Act of Parliament to raise the price of gin. In the B'ields was often 
set up. until its final abolition, the Pillory, handy for the rabble of Clare Market. At 
the north-west angle of the irndosure is a pictarest|ue Gothic drinking fountain. On 
the north side are Sir John Soane’s Museum and the Inns of l.^ourt Hotel ; south, the 
i'ollege of Suigcons (see p. 27U); east, IJncolnVinn New Hall (see p. west, 

through Inigo Jones’s archway, in Duke-street, is the Sardinian Roman Catholic Chapel 
(see p. 232) ; opposite which, over au Italian warehouse, lodged Dr. ITranklin, when a 
compositor in Watts’s printing office. 

At No. 12, l>ukc-iitrcet, in was completed by Mr Rmith, a magniftceni Hilver Fountain, of 
extraordinary rnagiiitu<h; and exquiitite workiuaiiithip, aa a present tyoro the kast India Clompany to 
Blohainnicd Ali, Pa>ha of Kgypt. Tbls fountain is upwards of ten feet iu height, and contains }0,0i)0 
ourK*t*>j (“I cwt.) of silver. It consists of a nuiasive and eiitiehM pt'dcstal, whence spiings a shaft. su|>- 
porting a tier of three basins', and at ea<.'h angle of the pedestal area large vase of tiowers, and groups 
of fruit at the base. The ItkciK'Ss <»f t>cast, bird, or fish is scntpulously avoirliKl throughout the orna- 
ments, in deference to Bfahomedrm scruples. The style of ornament Is that of Louis QuaPtrsc; and the 
ba-<ce bears an insuriplion in KiigUnh, Turkish, Arabic, and Latin. This fountain (N>st 7tK)ii/. ; It oceu- 
pitHl raofo than seven nioatha in the actual manuftictorc ; and is, we believe, the largest silver work ever 
executed in England. 

Great and Little Turnetile are named firom the turning stiles which, two centuries 
since, stood at their ends next LtncolpiVlnn-tleldS;, to prevent the straying of cuttle 
therefrom ; and Gate-street, north-w^t, lias a similar origin. Sir Edw'in Sandys’s 
carious lEurapm Specututn, 4to, 1037^ was " sold by George Ilatton, at the Turning 
Stile in HoIlx>me.” Tlie English translation of Bishop Peter Camtu/s Adwiraf»le 
JE cents, 4to, 1639, was also ** sold in Holborne, in Twmetilu Lane!* In 1685 was 
built Heic Turnstile, 

TumstUe-alley, leading to Holborn, was first designed as a change for selling Welsh 
friezes, flannels, Ac. Here Cartwright, the bookseller, kept shop: he was an excellent 
player, and bequeathed his plays and pictures to Dulwich College, 

On the north side of the B’ields Is Wheietonefe Park, a iy>w of tenements named 
after William Whetstone, a vestityman of tlie parish of 8t* Gtles^s-ln<-tlie-Fields in the 
time of Charles L and the Protectorate. It was long a place of ill repute, and was 
attacked by the London apprentices in 1682. Since 1708^ however, it Im chiefly 
consisted of stables. (Hatton’s London, p. 88.) 
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UTEBABT FUNB {THE RUYAL). 


** Aad laalciW t broth«1 of a pa]Ac<», 

WJiore harlots ply, as many tell us. 

Like brimstones m a Whetsione alehouse. 

The vile place and its loose characters also occur in the plays of Shad well and 
Drydeo, and in Ned Ward^s London 8jty, 

Tho concentration of the Law Courts in Linooln^t Inn Fields was once proposcii; and in 18 tl Mr. 
Barry designed a largo building, of Crecian character, containing a Kail (nearly equal to tiie an ti 
of W^tminster Hall), surrounded by 12 courts} the whole occupying one-third of the area within the 
rails, to be belted with plantations. Funds were wanting, and tho blocking up of tlic open «paee was 
objected to: persons had considered this area as their ** country walk/* and that **ihey had been in Ms 
eeawtiy when they bad been round Lincoln's Inn Fields." (Bvidenoe before Parliament.) 

LITEBABY FUND (TEE BOYAL), 

A dministers mssistsnee to authors of published works of approve<l literary 
merit, and to authors of important contributions to periodical literature wl* > may 
be in distressed circumstances; such assistance being extended, at tho death of an 
author, to bis widow and children. Of this institution it has been well said : ^ 

** With equal promptitude and delicacy, its committee are ever ready to administer to the neccssi* 
ties of the unfortunate scholar, wlio can satisfy thorn that his miserr Is not the just pimihhrncnt of 
immoral habits. Some of the brightest names in conlemi)orary liUTatiirc have been beljoMcn to f ho 
bounty of this Institution, and in numerous instances its interference has shielded friendless merit irunt 
utter ruin.*’— Quarterly Meeiew* 

The Society waa established by subscription, in 1790, by Mr. David Williams, who 
has detailed its objects in a work entitled The Claim$ of Literatvre. It was first pro- 
posed by Williams in 1773, to a club which met at the Prince of Wales* s Taverr, 
Comluit street, Hanover-sqnare ; Dr. F'ranklin presided, but (Uscouraged Williams by 
observing, “ the event will require so much time, perseverance, ani^ patience, tbat^ the 
anvil may wear out the hammer.** The first anniversary dinner was lield in 1793 : in 
1794 an ode was recited; snd this practice was continued until 1830. Among the 
writers of "^these odes were Captain Morris, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr# Disraeli, Mr. 0<'orge 
Dyer, Mr. Boscawen, the Rev, Henry Kett, the Rev. Dr. Charles Symmons, the Rev. 
George Crubbe, the Rev. Thomas Maurice, Mr, Henry Neele, and Mr. Allan Cunning- 
ham, The first patron of the Fond, the Prince Regent, contributed 5455/. ; the 
Dukes of Kent, Sussex, York, and Cambridge presided at its dinners ; Prince Albert 
presided in 1842, and the Prince of Wales in 1864. In tho Society’s armorial bear- 
ings are the imperial crown and the Prince of Wales's plume. The first house of the 
Fund was 36, Oerard-street, Soho, where Williams died in 1816 : he was buried in 
St. Anne's Church, and his gravestone bears, David W illiams. Esq., aged seventy- 
KIGUT FBABS, FoiTXDBB OF THE LlTJBEABY FUND.” Yet Canning, in political spite, 
once classed Williams amongst creeping creatures, venomous and low Tiie Fund 
was incorporated 1818: the average annual number of auf.hors relieved tluring the 
last ten years has been 52, clashed under the heads of History and Biography ; 
Science and Art ; Periodical Litcratnre ; Topography and Travels ; Classical Literature 
and Education ; Poetry; Essays and, Tales; Drama; Law; Medicine; and Miscol- 
limeous. The average amount of the annual grants during the Last ten years has been 
1577/. The Reserve Fund at the end of 1866 was 26,000/. The stock of the pro- 
perty bequeathed to the Fund by Mr. Thomas ^Newton, who believed himself to he the 
last descendant of Sir Isaac Newton, amounts to 8167/. 15^. 10</. ; and the Newton 
estate at Whitechapri produces at present 203/. a year in rents. The present Chan- 
bars *of the Futtd^ arc at No. ^ Adelphi-terraoe, described at page 1. (See also 
LlBBABlB^, p. 521.) 

LITTLE BBITAIN, 

A nciently Bretagne or Britain -street, west of Aldersgate-stroet, is named frem 
the Duke of Bret^ne, who had here his magnidcont town-mansion. 

. Little Britain was as remarkable for its booksellers through tho reigns of Charles 
and JL, James II., and William and Mary, as Pat€?noster-row is at present. This 
location of booksellers may have been influenced by John Day, tho eminent prtntCET, 
living over Aldorsgate; and from Grub-street being the abode of authors. (See QRrt>. 
arRBBT, pp. 388-385.) Bartholomew-close printers" are also mentioned by Drydciv 
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Roger North, tn his 
reiflXk m l%ar)e9 lU 


f a« Btm. ami Mae. )q>wki«ft 

V. ^., ^Ule BrUaio w«t« »iili«ttftkl Mil 

and nien vent thither «• to a nuirket. Tide drew to ^ place a wlgh^ Mim* the wther 
ehopit were simeioae and the learned gladijr reeor ted to tnem, where thiMr awoofn failed w •peci Vftn 
a;(rrecable wnverjjailon ; and the bivikseUewi thentaetreff were knowing and tjonr erelhje men, with whoni, 
for the »ake of bookish knowlixltre, the greatest wlta were pteei^ to coiireree ; and we may Judge the 
time as well ejjont there as (in latter days) either in tarem of ooflhe-honse. But now tWa estponum 
has vanished, and the trade eontraoted into the bands of two or three pentona. 


Robert Scott apponra to have boon a principal dealer in Little Bri^ln. A news* 
paper of 16 14 states 460 pampbleU to have been published here in fonr years. 
Richard Chiswell, of Little Britain, buried in St. Botolpb^a ChuroU, Aldersgute, in 
1711, is describe«l as the metropolitan bookseller of England/* At the Dolphin, in 
Little Britain, lived Samael Buckley, publisher of the Spectati^^ coinuienc^ March 1, 
1711 a ill 1725, Bcnjnmiu Eranklin, when working at Phlmei^a printing-offloe in 
Biirtholomew-closo, lodgetl In Little Britain^, next door to Wilcox the bookseller, who 


lent tVankliii boc»ks tor a reasonable retribution.** 


Milton, after he had left Jewin-street, )o<lged for a timo In Little Britain with MilUngtnn, the book* 
auction jer, who was accu^ttorned to lead hl^ venerable inmate by the liand when he walked In the 
etTk-ct, ae niciitioncil by Kichardaon, on the te»timony of the ae^junlntaiR'e of Milton. (Syinmoni’s Xi/k 
o/'J/iUoa, :iml fxiition. p. 501.) Kkhartlsou alec rclatet, tha4,in Little liritain, the Karl of Dorset, when 
licating nhoui for books to hie to.'^to, *'uu*t with JParad»#e Zoirf, and was so struck with some of its 
paesviires that he bought it. the booki»eller l^eggiYighim to speak in its favour if he liked it, for that they 
<the c«>{>ieH in his 8hi>p. not the impression, as Malone states) lay on his hands as waste-|»aper. Tlja 
K.tri read the s nd seitt it to Dry den, who retttnied it with memorable opinion : ' This roan cuts 
ns all out, and the ancients too.* " 

“ T'bc rtico of btxikecliers in Little Britmn ia now Almost extinct ; honest Ballard, 
well known for Inn curious divinity catalogues, being their only gennine representative ** 
{Gentleman" s Magazine, No. 1, 1731). He died Jon. 2, 1796, aged 88, in the house 
w'herH^iu he was born. 

Duke-etreei, formerly Buck-lane^ leading into Smithfield, was once celebrated for 
refuse book -shops : 

** And so may's! thou, perchanea, pass up and down, « 

And please awhile th" odmidiHC ocrart and town, 

Who after all sbaU in Duck-lane shime bo thrown." 

Okinam's Salirte, drea 1000. 

Washington Irving describes the locality as cluster of narrow streets and courts 
of very venerable and debilitated houses, several ready to tumble down, the fronts of 
which are magnificently enriched with old oaken carvings of hideous filces, unknown birds, 
hea.«it8, and hshes, and fruits and flowers, which it would perplex a natumlist to 
cla*isify ” {SIretch-book). Most of this grotesque ornamentation has, however, long 
disupi^eared. 


LOMBARD ST&EBT, 

** A CERTAIN street of the greatest credit in Europe,** (Addison,) is proved by 
Stow' to have home that name before the reign of Edwi^ 11.; and is so ohIUhI 
of the Longobards, the firsP of whom were the Caursini family, a rich race of bankers 
who settled here, and their countrymen soon grouped aroniui them. They were also 
the goVLmiths, who t<»k ple<lges in plate, jewels, Ac. ; and the badge of the Lorn* 
barcL (the three golden pills of the Mtshei family) has descended as the sign of the 
pa\vnbrr)kcr8.* i'he black-letter ballad in the Fepys collection makes the husband of 
Jane 8hore a goldsmith hero : 

** In Lotnbord-screei I ooce did dwells^ 

As liondon yft con witoeMe wells ^ 

Where many gallants did beholds 
My beauty m a shop of golde^ 

1 penance did In Lomhard^ftrests 
In shainsfhl manner in a sbests.** 

In the parish of St. Kdmnnd, in Lombard-street, was the hostel d batNdla, Qnera 
of Edward the Second, whom, with the Prince of Wides, the Queen entertain^ here, 
October 26, 1357. Ihc rent of her house, which belonged to the pekfm^dMa Helen*t, 
was twenty-five shillings aiM} twop^ce hiM^yim^lja^Arehtmtloi^ vol. ixsv* 
pp. 453-469. ' 


• The sign la also fraceabls to the three {deoss of gold, wbirii «re fhs smbltni of the duiritf lie 

01. Nicholas. (8es Mrs. Jsmeton's Baered aid Lsgendarf Aria) 
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Here the mercbeiite eii^Ued twice d^ily in all weetheni. In 1537, Sir Richard 
Oiesham propoiied to Oromwdl (then Lord Privy Seal) ** to make a goodely Bnrase in 
Lcnibert-strette, for marchauntg to repayer unto/* Hence originated the Exchange 
built by Sir Richard’s son. Sir lliomae Greslmm, who was then living in Lombard- 
street, described by Hentsner aa the handtiomeBt street in Ijondon. 

Here, like othw bankers, Gresham kept a shop on the site of the banking-house 
(No. 68) of Martin, Stone, and Martins, who in Pennant's time possesf^ed the large gilt 
graashopper (Gresham’s crest) which wiis placed over his door as a sign. It existed 
entire uatil 1795, when the present house was built, and the sign disappeared. 

Hi'iitzner, in 1693, saw in Lomhard-street *' all sorts of gold and silver vessels exposed to sale, as well 
as ancient and modern coins, in such quantities as must surprise a nmn the iirst time he sees and con- 
siders them.** At Oresham's death, much of tils wealtli consisted of gold chains. Ltim hard- street h.ui 
ret-ilne^i lt 4 i character as well as its name for at least dvc centuries and a half; and witt'.iii tli last thin j 
vears several gold and silver lacemcn lived there.— -Burgou's Life and TUnee Bir IhomoB Gt' ^han*, 
voL i. p. 281: 1839. 

The Pope’s merchants also chadered here for their wafer-ealces and pardoMi Sir 
Simon Eye built here a large tavern. The Cardinal* 9 Jlat ; and Pope’s Head Alle 3 *', 
leading from Lombard-street to Cornhill, is named from The Papers Head Tavern, which 
existed in 1^164*: it had a finely painted room in Pepys’s time. The Alley was omje 
famous for its print-sellers, for toys, turnery, and cutlery ; and stalls of fine fruit. ^ 

It was long believed that the poet P<>i»e was bom In I^lough-court, Loinbard-street, ^lay 22, 1(198, 
••at the house which Is now Mr. Morgan’s, an apothccaTy” v^pence’s Anecdotett)-^ a name long since for- 
got ten, although S, T. Smith took much pains to tliscover it. It was addiKl that Pope's fithor was a 
liiiendrapcr. liut, in 1867, it was ascertained from a London Direclorp, In the Manchester Free Library, 
li»77, that Alcxauiier Poi^e, the poet’s father, was then living in Broail-strcet, and was a merchant, not 
a linendraper. Mr. llotten, of Picc.idilly, was the first to discover the above, as well as a broaO-^ide, 
which shows that the poet’s family were living in Broad-street throe years laW tk in the aT>pearance of 
the ZHroctory, At what date Pope's father retired is not clearly ascertained, but all aecoufils agree that 
Pope was born In 1088, In the City of London. Looking to the facts, therefore, that the fatl:er appears 
to fiave been flnnly establislud Ini Broad-street as a merchant, and that the tradition of Plon!rh-<*<mrt, 
Lombard-streel, is extremely vague, may we not assume It as most probable tliat Pope was born in 
Broad-stn'ef, in the parish of St, Bennet FinkP In the Aihsnmnm, May 30, 1867, we find 
•’ 1679, 12 August, Buried, Mngdalen, the wife of Alexander Pope. Here, then, we have for the first 
time evidence that the elder Pope resided in Broad-street in 1677-79, and there died and was buried in 
1679, Magdalen, wife of Alexander Pope the elder. There can be no doubt that this Magdalen Pope was 
tiie wife of the poet's father, and the mother of Magdalen Rat^keit, who, on the evidence of the poet 
hiinseif, was the daughter of Pope's fhther by a first w^fe; and thus the question of reJationship between 
Mrs. Backett and Pope will be decided alter a century of discussion, ana against the recorded judgment 
ofjiis biographers/* 

in Abchurchdane, named from the pariah of St. Mery Abchurcb, or Upchurch, as 
Stow says he had seen it written, lived Mr. John McK}rt3, author of the celebrated 
worm-powder : 

•• O learned fViend of Ahehurch-lanc, 

Who sett's! our entrails free I 
Vain is thy art, thy (sawder vain. 

Since worms shall cat e'en thee.’* — Pope. 

Lombaird-gtreet had also its bookaellers. Tlie imprint to Howore Familiar Letters^ 
5th CMlition, is; ••London, printed for Thomae Guy, at the Conier-‘<hop of Lit lie 
J^mhard-etreet and ComMll, near Woohchurch Market, 16/8.” And 1G96, 8ept. 17, 
Lloyd*s AVwJ# was first ** printed for Edwnrd Lloyd (Cc'fTee-mftu) in Lomliard-street.” 
Towards Birchin (anciently Birtdiover's) lane ctood the house of William de la Pole, 
created in France, by Edward III,, Knight Bannerets be was King's Merchant, and 
from him sprang a- numerous race of nolnlity. 

In whs the George hostel, the London lodging of Earl Ferrers, whose 

brother in 1 175, WAS slain here in the night, and thrown into the dirty street, which 
foul deed led to tha setting of the night watches. 

Lombtfd-iitrest hlghwi^ pasaes over the site of Eomau houses, and has boon the field of three great 
Jtnde of Homan remains, In 1730, 1774^ and 1786-0 j the latter, iw Its stralum of wood ashes, supposed 
to indicate the hmming of London by Itoadicea. Ten Ibet below the sireet-lovel was femud a wall of the 
smaUer-sixed Bomaa wrtCfka, pierced byfiues or chimneys; likewise tile and brick pavements ; in Birchin* 
latio, a toisclated pavement of el^fpint dralgti, heaps or Roman coins, glass buttles, kevs. and heads : 
vess^s audfiragmehti of earthen ware; anda large vostsel of rod Samian ware, richly ^mbeUlshed, and 
reminding wa that •* Rome did not want Us Wodgwtiod/’ The causeway, which Wren ooustdered the 
tmrthom boundary of the Roman station, was then also discovered in Birchin-lane 

By the London Direotorg^ 1677, above quoted, of the forty -four namoa or firms of 
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CTTBIOSITIES OP LONDOP', 


” i^ldstnitlis who kept- running cashes ” in London ** twentjT'seven wore (then) located 
in 'Lombard street.” Sir Martin Bowes, the wealthy goldsmith, lived upon the site of 
No. 67, now Glyn's banking’- ]ioa$e, which Sir Martin betiucatiiecl to the Ooldsinitha* 
Company, of wliicli he w'aa a diatingiiiabed ineinber. 

The banking- iioiwe of Messrs. Barclay and Co,, No. 64* on the north side of Lombard- 
street, originally extended l>ack wards to George-coart, and is supposed to have l>et*n 
derivetl from the gift of Richard Mervuyle to the Vintners’ Company in 1437, who 
leased the premises for seventy years, from Michaelmas, 1778, at the yearly rent of 
75/. (Herlajrt’s Jlhicny qf the Ticelve Chreai JLiver^ Companies, vol. ii. p. 629.) 
The staff of Harelay*s 6rm originally consisted of three clerks; aitd we are told that, 
on the third clerk coming to the o&ce for the first time, he was thus dressed : — 

He wore a long, tlapi)ed coat, with large pockets. The sleeves had long cuffs, with three large 
buttons, something like the coats worn by the Greenwich pensioners of the present day i an embroidered 
waistcoat, reaching nearly down to his knees, with an enormous bouquet in the button-hole : a cocked 
hat ; powdered hair, with pigtail and baygwig ; and gold-headed cane, similar to those of the present day 
carried by footmen of ladles of rank. — See ifeiniNMcsacei, by Morris Charles Jones. Privately printed, 
Welshpool, 1864. 

The banking-house was rebuilt in 1864, P. C. Hardwick, architect: it has four 
st4>reys, reaching 60 feet in height, and 85 feet in width. Loinhard-street as the centre 
of ** the blinking w orld ” has realized large sums for building sites, of which the 
following are remarkable quotations 

The banking premises of Heywocwl. Kennarii, and Co., In bombard-street, were nnrehased by ibe 
Mercantile and Kx^ hange Batik for ao,00t>/.; the directors of which Id the first fi»>or or the house* to the 
AMtttic Banking Oirporattim for ItXNi^ a ^ear. The amalgamation of the bondon Bank of S<v>tLaiid 
with the Mercantile and Kxehange Bank, having made it necetuuiry to value the premises in I«oinbard- 
street, the Directors of the liank of Scotland paid 10,0001. to the shareholders in the Merc.aiitile and 
Kxi.'fiatijre Bank, as tbeir proportion of the iiicreaaed value of the premises, which are now esllinuted as 
Worth ! The value was thus doubled within the year. 

Asrain, a piece of ground at the corner of bombard-street, formerly the site of Messrs, Spo^mer and 
To.*:* banking-house, was Id to the Agra and Mastennan's Bank for ninety-nine years, at 66ii0/. a )ear. 
Owing to a (mange in the arrangeTneiita of that bank, it was next sold to the i'ity offices Ot*mp»ny at a 
premium of and a building is now to be erected upon it, at a cost of upwards of /O.iKxu.. the 

gross rental of which is estimated at the London and County Bank paying iz,uuut. fur the 

ground fi«jor and basement. 

One of tbe Ixjst edificea in Lombard- street is the bank of Boharta, Lubbo<;k, and Co. 
The busement is suited to the idea of a bank ; it makes no use of columns, but is iVie 
most decorated feature of the design ; P, C. Hardwick, architect. Here is one of Sir 
ItolHjrt Taylor’s best works, the Pelican Fire Office, wdth iU elegant Doric and rusticafed 
basement, carrying tbe emblematic group designed by Lady Diana Beauclerk, executed 
by Coade, at Lambeth, but now coated with paint. In the London and County Bank, 
the whole of the l^>rtl^nd stone used was that of old Westminster Bridge. 

7%e General Post-i)iffice was removf’d to Ix^mbard- street early in the last cetituty 
{see p. 39 1), and the Clnef Office to St. Martin’s le*Grand in 1829- 

Here are the churidici^ of Allhallows (see p. 146); St. Edmund (p. 161); and St. 
Mary Woolnoth (p. 188.) 

* LONDON INSTITUTION, THE, 

F insbury circus, was established by a proprietary, 1806, ’‘for the advancement 
of literature and the diffiiHion of useful Knowledge upon its first committee w'cro 
Mr. Angerstcin and Mr. Richard Sharp ('‘Conversation Sltarp ”). The Institution was 
tciTii)orarily hx^ated at 8, Old Jewry (the fine brick mansion of Sir Itdbert Clayton, 
temp. Charles 11.), and opened with a library of 10,900 volumes; Incorporated in 1807 : 
the sun in aplendonr, a terrestrial globe, open book, and air-pump, among the amioi lal 
ensigns jf the couitnon Mf*al, characterizing the objects of the Institution* In 1812 it 
was removed to King's Arms-yard, Coleinan-street ; and ibenco, in 1819, to the pre- 
sent mansi<;ii, built on the north «i<le of Moorfields ; it Is a very characteristic design 
(Hr^ioks, nrchilei't; the father of Mr. Shirley Brooks, the popular Uileraienf)\ the first 
sDine laid November 4, 1815, by the Ix)rd Mayor, Birch: the fa^ide Is of Portland 
s»oK<, and has a Corinthian porticH>, mixlified from the temple of Vesta at Tivoli ; cost 
of the budding, 31,124/. Tbe library is 97 by 42 feet, and 28 in height, and bus a 
galleiy throughout * the oollectioii of books is “ one of the most tioeful and accessible in 
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Britain (900 Libbartbs, p* 522). In the rear of the mansion is the Lecture-room, 
or Theatre, for 700 auditors ; and acyoining are the Apparatus-room and Laboratory ; 
the latter designed by W, H. Pepys, F.U.S., and engraved in Parkes's Chemical 
CateeJiUm, 13tli edition, 1834. The apparatus in pneumutics, hydrostatics, electricity 
and magnetism, is very perfect; but the great battery of 2000 doable plates, and an. 
other with a pair of plates 200 feet square, with which Sir Humphry Davy experi- 
mented, have long been destroyed. 

LONDON STONE, 

C ANNON STREET, is a fragment of the milliarium (mile-stone) of the Romans, 
a pillar set up by them in the centre of the forum of Agricola’s station, the 
gnoma or umhilietts oastri LondinemU** (A. J. Kempe, F.8.A.) Stow describes it 
on the side of the street, near the channel of Walbrook, pit ohe^’ upright, a 
great stone, called London Stone, fixed in the ground very deep, fastened Vith bars of 
iron, and so strongly set, that if carts do run against it through negligence, the .H-lieeU 
be broken, anti the stone itself be unshaken.*^ There is evidence to the belief that it 
was placed here a ihouKand years ago; and Camden considers it to have been the great 
central mile-stone, from wliicli the British high-roads radiated, and the distances on 
them were reckoned, similar to that in the Forum at Rome.* 

The traditional history of the stone is as follows : — It was the altar of the Temple 
of Diana, on which the old British kings took their oaths on their iiccos';ion, laying 
their hands on it. Until they had done so, they were only kings presnmptive. The 
tradition of the usage survived as late, at least, as Jack Cade's time ; for it is not be- 
fore be rushes forth aud strikes the stone, that he thinks himself entitled to exclaim — 

“ Now is Mortimer lord of this city V* 

Tradition also declares that the stone was brought from Troy by Brutus, and laid by 
his own hand as the altar-stone of the Diana Temple, the foundaiion-stone of London, 
and its palladium-— 

Tr» maen Prydain 
Tra lied Llyndaiii ** — 

(** So long as the stone of Brutus is safe, so l«:ing will London flourish/*) 
which infers also, it is to be supposed, that if it disappears, London will wane. It has 
been, from the earliest ages, jealously guarded and iujhiHldeii, perhMj)s from tt super- 
stltiotia belief in the identity of the fete of London with its palladium. — Notes and 
Queries, 3rd S., No. 1. 

London Stone is referred to as a local mark of immemorial antiquity in Saxon 
charters. Stow found it mentioned as a landmark in a list of rents bi^longitig to 
Christ’s Church, in Canterbury, at the end of “ a fair-written gospel -b«K>k.” given to 
that feu ndalion by the VVe8t-»^xott King Athelstane, who reigned from ‘J25 to Dll. 
Of later time we roaii, that in the year 1135, the Ist of King Stcplien, a fire, which began 
in the house of one Ailwanb near unto l^ondon Stone, consumed all east to Aldi^aie. 
Henry Fitx-Alwyn, “ the drajicr of Loudon Stone,” was the Brst Mayor of London, 
1189. Lydgate, about 1430, sings : 

••Then I wont forth by London Stone 
Throughout all Cuawiek — J^ndon Zachpenny, 

Holinsbed mentions the striking of the Stone in dtitscribing the insurrection of 
Jack" Cade; and Shakspeare has introduced this dramatic incident in the Second Pttvt 
of Henry VL oetiv. sc. 0. In PasqulU and Mai^orius, 1589, wo read : Set up this 
bill at L^judon Stone. Lot It be doono solemnly, with drom and trumpet ; aud looke 
you advance my cullour on the top of the steeple right over against it.” *‘if it 

please them these dark winter nights, to sticke upi)e their papers uppoti Lond'ui 
Stone.” Here it is presumed to have been customary to affix official papers. Drydeu 
(The Code atkl tk^ Jbs?,) has t 

** Jack Btraw st London Stone with all his rout 
Struck not the idty with so loud a shout'* 

• A like Btons, of the time of Hadrian (2nd oeutnry), was found on the side of the Roman Foss -way 
near Leicester, in 1771 1 aud is preserved in the Mnseuia of the Leicester Literonr and Phi'oeH>phiv:d 
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Watling-'Street, of which Cunnon-street is a continuation^ it tuppOBOd to Imve boeo 
the principal street of Roman London ; but it may have been a British road before the 
aiTival of the Romans, to which earlier period Strype refers London Stone. After the 
Great Fire of 1066, the ground in Cannon*street was much disturbed* and the large 
foundations of London Stone led Wren to consider this to have been some more eon* 
siderable monument tlian even the jRoman mitliarium ) for a^iointng ** were discovered 
some tessellated pavements, and other extensive remains of Roman workmanship and 
buildings. Probably this might in some d^ree have imitated the MiUiarium Aureum 
at Constantinople, which Mras not in the form of a pillar, as at Rome, but an eminent 
building,'* containing many statues. The Stone, before the Great Fire, was “ mnch 
worn away, and as it were but a stump remaining/* {Slr^^pe.} It was then cased 
over by Wien with a new stone, liandsomely wrought and cut h^low, something like 
a Roman altar or pedestal, admitting the ancient fragment, now not much larger 
than a bomb-shell,** to bo seen through a largo aperture near the top. The Btone, in 
its ol^ }K>sition on the south side of the street, being complained of as a nuisance, was 
removed to the north side in 1742, close to the kerb : here again it proved an obstnic* 

. tion ; and in 1798, when St. Swithin’s church was . about to be reimired, the venerable 
Stone w as by some of the parishioners doomed to destruction ; but Mr. Thomas Maiden, 
of Shcrborne-lane, printer, prevailed on the parish-officers to have it placed against 
the south wall of the church, where it now remains.^ 

In Cannon-street is the s{;mcious City Terminus of the South-Eastern Railway. 
Luther's Tabie-Tatk, English translation, was first printed by Wiliiain l>n Qardk 
dwelling in Suiroik-lane, near Loudon-stone, 1652.** 

LONDON WALl^ 

M OORFIKLBS, is a slTeet named its north side ooenpying the site of that portion 

of the City Wall which divided the City labcrty from the Manor of Finsbury, and 
against which w'as built Betblem Hospital, taken down 1817-8 ; when also the Wall 
WHS remoreii : found uncommonly thick, and the bricks double the riso of those now 
nseti; the centre filled in with large loose stones, Ac.’* (Huglwon's Walks^ 1817.) 
The level of tftc street has l>een in parts raised two feet witldn the last 40 years. Over 
Helmet Court entrance is a helmet, boldly sculptured in stone. Hcrre is Sion College 
de^Tilxfd at page 214. 

Tiie Wall, l>elieved to be the work of the later Roman period, when London was 
often exposed to hostile attacks, extended from the Tower, through the Minories to 
Aldgate, Iloundsditcb, Bishopsgate, along London Wall to Fore-street, through 
Cripplegate and Castle-street t<.) Atdersgate, and so through Christas Hospital by New- 
gate and Ludgate toward 5 the Thames. (See CiTV Wall awi> Oat^s, pp. 233-236.) 

In Oi^tol>er, 1866, excHvatlons at London- wall led to the diioovery of a large 
quantity of bones of horses, oxen, and deer, the horns in high preservation ; also 
gout-ho’ns, attached to portions of skulls; spear-handles, decayed, and tipped with 
horn. Till ohl Bethlem Hospital was taken down (1817-18), the greatest part of the 
ancient wall of London, partly Roman, was to bo teen here; and the Hospital itself 
was built {nirtly upon the City ditch, Hied with rubbish, so that It was requisite to 
shore up and underpin the walls. 

LONG ACSS^ 

T he ipain street between Covont Garden and St. QiW% and extehdli^ from 
Drury-lane west to 8t. Majrtm*s-lane, was Henry ITltL) ant open field, 

called the Elms, from a line of those trees growing upon it, as shown in Agg^s plan. 
It was next called Seven Acres; and temp. Charles I*, when it was first laid out, it 
was changed to Ijong Acre, from the length of the slip oi ground first nmde a path* 
way. In Phoenix-alley, now Hanover-coort, on the south, John Tayl^, the water* 
poet, and a contemporary of Shaksi>eare, kept an ale-house^ first until the sim of 
The Mourning Crown, for which, at the Commonwealth, be snbsttti^ed his own beoeb 
with this motto : 
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** There’ii many a b«ad atan^a for a aijcn ; ^ 

Then* gentle reader, why not mine ^ 

Taylor^ u a Thameft waterman, stoutly assailed coaches, among the bnildcrs of which 
he died, in Phceuix-alley, in 1653. 

It is related of Prior, the poet, that after spenditig the evening with Oxford, 
Bolingbrokei, Pope, and Swifb, he would go and smoko a pipe, and drink a bottle of 
ale with a common soldier and his wife in Long Acre, befijre he went to bed. This 
woman (also said to have been a cobbler’s and an alehouse-keeper’s wife) was the 
beautUhl Ciiloe of Prior’s poems : ** he used to bury himself for whole days and nights 
together with this poor mean creature ” {Pope), 

Th9 Jimrneyikrtmgh JBngland, 1722, describes "fhe Mug> house Club, in LongAcre^ where, every 
Wednesday ana Saturday, a mixture of gentlemen, lawyers, and tradesmen, meet in a great room, 
and are seiUom under a hundred. They have a grave old gcntlfMiian, in his own grey hairs, now within 
R Ibw months of ninety years old, who is their presitlent, and sits in an arm'd chair some steps higher 
than the rest of the company, to keep the whole room ir. order. A harp plays all tlte tim^ at the lower 
end of the room, and every now and then one or other of the company nsos and entertains the test with 
a song, and (by the by) some are good musters. Here is notliing drunk but ale, and every g^tlem an 
bath his separate mug, which he clJuUks on the tabie where he siU as it is brought in : and, very one 
retires as he nleases, as from a ooCee-house. The room is always so diverted with songs, and drinking 
from ooe table to another to one another's healths, that there ik no room for politicks, or anything that 
can sour conversation. One must be there by seven to get room, ana alter ten the company are for the 
iDost part gone/’ 

I.K>ng Acre was at firat iuhaLited by persona of note, and acme of the houses are 
handsomely built ; but coach makem, and the subordinate trades of coach -triiiimei's, 
coloiirmen, and varnish-makers, have probably lived in Long Acre since the general 
iiitriKluction of ooaoheii, circ, 1630. Jolm Locke (in Xna^Dfarp, 1679), reconiinenfls 

Mr. Cox, of Long Acre, for all sorts of dioptricjil glasses/* A few old signe, iti- 
clnding the goldl>oater*s glided arm and hammer, remained eur time, '.pon the 
house-fironts ; but the coachtuakers have of late years follow ed fashion westward. The 
chapel on the north side of Long Acre was Uie private property of the Kev. John 
Warner, D.l)., an eloquent preacher (d. 1800). In conjunction with Dr. Lettsom and 
Mr. Nichols, Dr. Warner origiiiuted the erection of the statue of John Howard in iSt. 
i^atirs Cathedral. Among the nostrums of Long Acre w’crc Dr. Gardner’s Worm- 
destroying Medicines, dec. : also, Burchell’s Anodyne Necklaces, strongly recommended 
for teeth-cutting, by Dr. Turner, the inventor ; and by Dr. Chumbcrlaiu, wlio is said 
(o have pos^sed the secret, 

• The removal of part of a labyrinth of fdleys at the west end of King-street, Covent- 
garden, has been followed by the partial demolition of Riysti-street, a dirty Thoroughfare 
into Long Acre, with a curious literary history. Mr. Cunningham thus carefully narrates . 

It was In Ihta street (Deo. 18lh, 1070) that Dryden, returning to his house in Long Acre, over against 
B«^c>street, was barbarously assaulted and wounded by three pe^soI;^f, hired for the purjM>se, as is now 
known, by Wilmoi, Earl of Rocheator. Fifty pounds wery oUered by the King for the tliseovery of liie 
olfendcrs, and a pardon In aiidition if a principal or aot‘cs»ory would como lorwanl. But Rt>rho^t^■r's 

* Black Will with a cndgel* (the name he gives bis bully) was bribed silence, it is tl^v*h?, by a blotter 
rewards Rochester took offbuce at a passage in liord Mulgrave's K«$<%yon SaHr^; mk essay in whicli 
his lordship received aeaistance from iHyden. There arc many allusions to ibis Kose-alley Ambuscade, 
aa it is ealle<l, in our old State ptieina. Boikmoos, indeed, waa the assault, iliat biulgravc'b poeti was 
commonly called the Koee-alley Satire." 

Samuel Butler, author of Ifudibras, lived the latter part of his life in Rose-street, 
**in a atudiou% retired manner,” and died there in 1680: he is said to havo been 
buried at the expeuse of Mr, Longueville, though he did not die in debt. The house 
in which he j^ed wag not taken down until the street disappeared. In the same 
•tract, Kdoiliud £7iirll waa living when he fiublislied Mr, Pope*s Literary Corre^ 
spondeK^m the comer of Kose-streot, in King-street, livod Mr. Setchol, the book- 
seller, whose daughter painted that very clever and popular picture, “ The i^fomentous 
Question.’* Mr. Setcbel and hia father had kept shop here for seventy years. 

Mndell^tre^i^ OU the north side, leads to Uolbom {see p. 431). Si, Martin's HuH 
was built in between Charles and Hanover streets {see p. 427) ; and in Castle- 
Street, In 1B80« the Si, Martinis Northern School^, Wyld, architect. Tlie style is 
Byzantine, with two tiers of pointed arclies % the top story being a covered play* 
ground, 100 feet long, opening to the front by a eolannade,«-a novel oontrivauca ix 
keeping the ohUdreii fitnn the evil ways of the street. 
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LORD MATOjea STATE. 

rf^HE KiUry and allowancea paid to tha Lord Mayor firom tb# City ftinds during bli 
L year of office, vritii sitma from other 80 urcGf»» amount to about 7900/^ He reaidcn 
in the Mansion House, which is sumptuously furnished, and provided with pkte and 
Jewelled ornaments said to be worth Irom 20,0(X)L to 80«000/. : hit household contnsts of 
twenty gentlemen, including the Sword-bearer, the Common Hunt, the Common Crier, 
and the Water-liailiff, all of whom have the title of esquires. He has a splendid retinue 
of servants, and keeps three tables ; he is provided with a gorgeous Btate*coach, but 
]r>t with horses ; and he finds the dress-carriage and horses for the Lady Mayoress. 
(See State Coaches.) He is expected to give a certain number of state banquets 
during the year, in addition to bearing half of the expense of the inauguration- dinner at 
Guildhall on the 9th of November. The Lord Mayor^s dinners are provided by con- 
tnict, but the wines are supplied fVom the Mansion-House cellars. The mayoralty ex- 
penses, unless “ cool was his kitchen/* generally exceed by 4000/. the City allowance. 
The state liveries usually cost 500/. 

TAe Fool was formerly one of the Lord Mayor^s hotisebold j and he was bound by 
’ his office to leap, clothes and all, into a laxgo howl of custard, at the Lord Mayor’s 
inauguration dinner 

** Ht' inaj. pervhance. In tail ot a SherifTs dinner, 

Skip with a rime o' the table, from new nothing. 

And take hie almaln leap Into a custard, 

Sludi make inj l.adr Majoreeeand her eieters 

Laugh ail their hoods over their ehoiildeie/* — Ben Jeseon. 

Custard was a ** food much used in City feasts.** (Johnson's Dtc/ICMfyr.) 

JNow mayors and ehrievee all hash’d and satiate lay; 

Yet cat, in dreams, the costard of the 

Costume and Jewels , — On ordinary state occasions the Lord Moyor wears a 
aia^sivc black silk robe richly embroidered, and his collar and jewel. In the courts 
and civic meetings he has a violet silk robe, furred, and barred with black velvet; and 
on the bench at the Mansion House, and in the Central Criminal Court, he wears a 
scarlet robe, furred, and bordered with black velvet. In conducting the Sovereign 
through the City, the Lord Mayor wears a rich crimson velvet robe, and a court 
suit, with point lace; the velvet hood of old has been superseded by a three-cornered 
dress hat, trimmed with black ostrich ^feathers. At state banquets, the Ij<ird Mayor 
wears an “ entertaining robe, richly embroidered with gold :’* a new robe, in 1867, cost 
IGO guiiicas. 

The erear <if robes of Tfirloas ooloars upon certain days was fixed by a regulation fa 1S62, and, with 
the oa«toni» and ordem for meeting, was printed In a tract by John Day, now very scarco. liut tbS 
present authority for the customs is a pamphlet printed by dire^on of the Common Council in 17S9. 

The Collar is of pure gold,* composed of a series of links, each formed of a letter S ; a 
united York Jjancaster, or Henry VIL rose; and a massive knolt. The ends of 
tile chain are joined by the portcullis, firom the points of which, suspended by a ring 
ot diaiinyntU, hangs the Jewel. I'he entire Collar contains 28 SS, 14 roses, and 13 
kmdts, and measures 64 inches, llie Jewel contains tu the centre the City anus, cut 
in cameo, of a delicate blue, on an olive ground. Surroanding this, a garter, of bright 
blue, edged with white and gold, beariiig^the City motto, ** T>nnine dirige nos,** in gold 
letters. The whole is encircled with a costly border of gold SS, alternating with rosettes 
of diamonds, set in silver. Tlie Jewel is suspended from the collar hy a pCHrtcuuls ; 
hut whem worn without tho Collar, is suspendi^ by a broad blue ribbon. The investi- 
ture is by a massive gohl chain ; and when the Mayor is re-elected, by two chains. 

Mace cfitd Swords,— The Mace is silver-gilt, is 5 feet 8 tnehtss in length, and beam 
on the lower part W. R.; it is siirmounted with a regal croum and the imperial arms, 
and luis the handle and htafif richly chased. The ** Pearl Swor^’* pgresented by Queen 
Kliz;ibeth upon opening the Hoyal Exchange, has a crimson velicet sheath thickly set 
with iiearls ; and the handle, of gq/d, is richly chased in devices of Justice and Mercy* 
There are a Sunday sword for church ; a common sword for the Sesskms; and a black 
sword for the 30tli of Jantiary;and 8ept.2iid, the anniversary of the Great Fire of 1666. 

Seats,-- the Corporate Seal Is rireular. Obveteex SI. Pant, bssrlng s twerd, sad a flag eatlinsd with 
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three lions passant-irardant, standii*|f in a cily, over the gate of which is a key; ]eg(^d. aioTLLVM s 
BABOSTTKi iiONDoiriABVv. £4nn^$e t thc City Arms, with mantlings, Ac.; legciid, LourDoirzs 
BBPXirna: tvos ; bbvs opxxira ; ctvxs. The second Seal, made 4 Richard 11^ bears the clhgiesof 
83. Peter and Paul, canopied. Beneath are the present arms of the City x a cross with a flagger in the 
dexter quarter, supported by two lions. It appears to have been surmounted with a low-poioted arch. 
The centre compartment is flanked with two canopied niches; In each a demi-fignre, a seijcant'at>arms, 
bearing a macc, and wearing a trisngniar cap. The i)edestal8 of the canopies suHinin kneeling figures 
paying adoration to thc Vir^n Mary, whose effigy (much cflaced) appears in the centre niche at Die top 
of the seat Legend, sxqxblvm orvicxx : MAdrouATva : oxvixatzs i lobdin x : very indistinct 
firom wear. 

Tlie Mayor liaa been cbief butler to tUe Sovereign at coronation feanta since the reign 
of iliehard III., receiving for his fee a gold cup and cover. ♦ 

Tlio most mcmoiabie name in the civic annals is that of Sir Richard Whittington, 
four times Mayor, 1397, 1898, 1406, 1419. 

Whittington was thc son of Sir William Whittington, Knight, and hfs early destituDon rests but upon 
the nursery tale, llis prosperity is referred to the coal'Canrying Cat of Newcastle; but a scarce print, 
by Elstrake, of Whittington in his mayoralty robes, has a oat beside the figure, showing t .e version or 
too nursery t'de to have been then ixipular : in the early impressions of this plate a skull appears in place 
of the cat, which has rendered the original print a rarity of great price among collectors. Whittiigton's 
we.*ilth rebuilt Newgate, and St. Micliaers Church, Paternoster Royal; built part of St. Ihirthoiomew's 
Hospital, and the library of Christ's Hospital, and Mded to the Guildhall. He also bi queathed his house 
at ** Colle^rcduir* for a eoHege and almshouse, which have been taken down, and the institution removed 
to a handsome collegiate building near Highgaie Archway, not far from the stone marking the spot 
whereon tradiiiori states Whitfin^on to have rested when a poor boy and listcne«l to the Iwdls of lk>w ; 
the original stone {removed in is said to have been set up by desire of Wbittingt^m, to assiNt horse- 
men to mount at thc foot of the hill. Whittington was buried lit 8t. Michael’s iliurch, ben eaUi a costly 
marble tomb; but his remains were twice disturbed before the church was destroyed by fire, and now 
there is no olden memorial of W'iiittington to ho traced ; his statue has been placed in the Koval ICxchangc. 
'Whittington was of thc Mercers’ Company, **flosmercatoruin his will at Mercers* Hall bearsacuriems 
illuniination of Whittington on his death-bed, his three executors, a priest. See, Whittington is also said 
to have lived in Sweedon's-possage, (irub-street; and in a court in llart-sireet. Mark-lone, was formerly 
a building termed in old leases ** Whittington's Palace.'' ^ 

Sir Gcofiry Bullen, Lord Mayor in 1453, was grandfather to Thomas Earl of Wilt- 
shire, father to Anne Bullen, and grandfather to Queen Elizabeth; the highest genea- 
logical honour the City can boast of. 

"Tlie ennobled fkmilies of Cornwallis, Oapel, Coventry, Legge, Cowper, Thynne, Ward, Craven, 
Marsham, Pulteney, Hill, Ifoltes, Osborne, Cavendish, Bcnnct, and others, have sprung cither directly or 
collaterally fVom those who have been either Mayors, Sherilfs, or Aldermen of London ; and a very largo 
p<>rtion of Dio pe«*rago of the United Kingdom is related either by descent or intenniurnage, to the citizens 
of thc metropolis ." — Thofuas MouU, 

Jn 1858 the services of thc Watermen in the Lord Mayor's State Barge being no 
Icffiger required, the sum of 5/. each, equivalent to one's year’s emolument, was paid, 
on the budge, cap, and clothing being delivered up. 

In 18G5 an old custom was revived at the Mansion House, which had fallen into 
disuse since 1857,— that of an officer of the Corj^oration, wearing an olliciul robe and 
carrying a staff of office, escorting the Lord Mayor daily from the Mansion House to 
the Court, and announcing him on bis taking his si^at on tlie^ bench. The statl' used in 
the ceremony is a very ancient symlx)! of dignity, and is scarcely less part of thc in- 
signia of the Corporation than the sword and mace. It is about seven fbet high, and 
is surmounted with a massive representation of the City arms in silver-gill, „«\nd the 
official robe of the usher is in keeping. 

The table plate is very valuable. Formerly it was always customary for a I^ord 
Mayor to contribute 100/. towards keeping i?p the Corporation plaU% but this has 
not been observed tbr about the last 30 years. 

Hie telal expunses of the Banquet aud Procession on Lord Mayor's-dsy, 1R65. amounted to 
81024. Uj*. 4d. Uf this, one-half was paid by the Lord Mayor (Mr. Alderman PlnlUps) ami the oDur 
half by thr twoSnerifTs (Mr. Alderman Gibl>ons and Mr. J. Figging). Tlu* ominut r the dinner aud 
wiiio air aited to 1899/. 14*. lOrf. Thc decorations cost 73«/. (ht. 4*/., inoludiug 3o/. IZir. for loan ofdm»- 
rations. flags, armour, Ac., flrom War and Store Office; 41/. fur repairing and nrraiiiting fla^vTS; 40/. for 
hire of looking-glasses ; 60/. for hire of flowering plants and shrubs; 35/. for hire of awning; lo6/, for 
gos-ftttitig; 100/. for gas; 213/. for upholstery; and 93/. for plumbing and painting. *1 he pmeession 
cost 376/. 8g. lOd., and included 101/. 7s. for five bands of music; 33/. 11«. fur l>anuers and banner*. 
U^orers; 30/. I7s. for rosettes and scarfs; 64/. 3s. lOd. for refreshment of troi>ns and iHdiec; 71, lOji. tor 
graveUingthestreetst snd 40/. fhr decorating Ludgaie-hSlI and Fh^^^street. The music in GoildlcDl intst 
80/. 19s.; the printing and stationery, 143/. 13s. 9d. The general oi ponses arc put down at 355/. 6s. 7«/., 


♦ There is current a plooe of City imssip, of a Silver Cradle bring customarily presented at ti a 
accouchement of a Ijsdy Mayoress; but in 1735 and 1843, such an event was merely signulUed by a ooo 
gratulatory vote of the Court of Common Council. 
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and include 8om( of the moet ciurioue items, such as men on the roof, 4^ 4», « men hringlog ^ pwiiloo# 
for distrilmtion to the poor, !/• Is.; bell-rtiiffere at ten ohurcbM, WQki Hatley, drummer, Eojal Loiinoa 
hlUitia, donation In oonsidemtion of an acdoent to him in the prooesaion, tl , ; wands and decoral tons Ihr 
Commit!, e, 70L 7s. 6<l.; g:old pens and pendt-ensos* fbr Chairman and .-iecretairy, IWf. Ifis.; seal tor Hit 
Chairman, 6i. 14s.} glovee, lOl, 18s. ; toilet artidet tor U^ee* rooms, 381. 11s.; padlocks, 61*, Ac. &o* 
Total. 3102/. Us, 4rf. . . _ , ^ 

The hill of the Itot of the Major of Norwich, in the time of Queen EHsaheth, when ho ontorHdned 
the Queen and her court, was — Totid ehar^, U. 12s. 9d, Three of the items wore —Eight stone of bew 
at per stone, ami a Nirloin, 5s. 8d.| a hmd*quaiter of veal, lOd.; bushel of fiour, dd,; two gallons of 
n bite wine and cansxj, 2s. 


LUDGATE, LVJDGATE MILL AND STESET. 

I UDGATE, one of the principal gates of tlie C^ty^ wan situated at the western ex« 
^ tremity of Bowyer^s-row, now Ludgate*bill» between the London Coifee-hoose iinil 
St. Martin’s Church. GcodHy of Monmouth states the gate to have been built by the 
British King Lud, 60 B.c. : hence its traditional name ; hat more probably from the 
Flood/ or Flud, which ran into Fleet-river. We find no further mention of it until 
1215, when it was fortified or rebuilt by the barons leagued against King John, and 
who employ eii as materials the remains of the stone houses of opulent Jews, which hud 
lioen destroyed, as proved by a stone discovered In 1586, inscribed in Hebrew, ''This 
is the ward of Babbi Moses, the son of the lionourable Rabbi Isaac/* In 1260 the 
gate was again repaired, and ornamented on the casi side with statues of Lud and his 
two sons; and subsequently the statue of Queen Elizabeth wiis placed in the west front. 
Ludgnte was much injured in the Great Fire of 1666, and is shown in Greflier’s picture, 
engraved by Birch. The gate is described by Chamberlaync (1726) as a prison *'only 
* for debtors who are freemen of lioudon/* In the Spectator, No. 82, is '* a voice bawl- 
ing for cliarity at^he grate just as in cmr time the prisoners of the Fleet loudly 
called uf>on those who passed the grate, " Frag remember the poor debtors,” as 
the board above stated, “ having no allowance/* Pennant descril^es Ludgate, wuthiii 
his memory, “a u retched prison lor debtors/* It was taken down, 1760-62, when 
the statue of Klizidxtth was placed at the east end of St. Dunstan’s Church, B^lcet- street, 
and the other statues were disposed of os doscribeil at p. 235. By a plan preserved 
in St. Martin’s vestry-room, the great arch and postern of Ludgate was 37 ft. 6 in. 
wide in front, and 30 ft. deep. Ludgate was made a free prison in 1378 (1st Richard 
II.) ; but its privileges were soon violated, and it became a place of great oppn^iop. 
Rowley's <»im*<ly of -*£ Woman never eesrf, or the Widow of ComhiU, is founcled u|X>n 
the tradition of the handsome Stephen Foster, Lord Mayor in 1454> at the 

grate of Ludgate, and attracting the sympathy of a rich widow, who paid tlie debt fior 
which he w'os confined, and afterwards inarriod him : — 

" M>#. S, FoHer. But whr removo the prisoners from hudgate/ 

S^tiephen JP<a/rr. To take the prison down sad tmUd it new. 

With itfatls to wIaIIc on, chambers larice and lUir; 

For when myself lay there, the noiious air 
Choked up tny spirits. None hut eaptives, wito^ 
e Can know what captives feel.'*— Act v. sc. 1. 

Between 1454 and 1463 the prison was much enlarged, and a chapel built by Dama 
Agnes Foster and the executors of Stephen her husband, as thus recorded on a copper* 
plate upon the walls : 

** Deout jioules that paaMi this way, 

tor S’frphen Iuti8 Moior, heartily pray, . 

And l>afne Agnee, his spouse, to Uod oonsecrate, 

that of pitiv thia bouse ma<to of houdoner*! In JjU4fyaiet 
So th.'it for Udgintf and ufuier prisoners here nought pay, 

% as their keepers shall all ariswere at droadhil dootaem day*** 

At the rebnildifig of Ludgate in ISdC, ^ the verse being unhappily tonusd hkward to Uie wkUL** 8Uiw 
telU us lie hatl the like ^ graven outward in prose, deelarhig him iFcuifter) to be A fiahtnongef, because 
upon a light ocf-aslon (as a maiden’s head hi a giose wtudow) had toblsd him to bM mercer, and 
to have begged there at Lmigate,'* Ac. 

A quarto tract. Prison Thoughts, by Thomas Browning, a prukmsr in iMdgate^ 
** where poore citizens are confined and starved amidst copies of th^ freedom,** wns 
published in tlmt prison by the author in 1682, and Is suppewod to have suggested ]>r« 
i>(Hld*s Prison Thoughts, 
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Ltu^to-^hUl formerly extended from Fleet-etrcet to St. Martin’s Wiurch (see p. 
180) j and Ludgate^e^ree^ from thence to St. Paors. On the hill, opposite the fpiU?, 
etoppkl the reunion of Sir Thomaa Wyat; and below is the IteU Savage Inth 
described at p. 452. Near this spot liv<^ the famons cobbler whom Steele mentions 
as a carious instance of pride ; he had a wooden %ure of a beau of the time, who 
stood before him in a bending posture, humbly presenting him with his awl, or bristle, 
or whatever else bis employer chose to put in his hand, after the manner of an obse* 
quions servant. Ludgate-street and hill were famous for mercers in Stow’s time. At 
the north-east comer (St. Paul’s Churchyard), No. 65, live<l John Newbery, fur whom 
Goldsmith wrote Ghody Two*shoe$^ a pamphlet on the Cock-!nne Ghost, a Tfisfory 
of JE'ngland^ and edited the Public Ledger newsfinper. To Newbery succeeded John 
Harris, and next Grant and Griffith, now Griffith and Farran, worthy succcssoi's of 
Newbery. At ** the Dnnciad,’’ in Ludgate-street, Dr. Griffiths published the Monthly 
Memew^ No. 1, May 1749. 

On the north is Ave*Maria«lane, leading to Amen-comer and Patemostcr-row ; and 
Stationers’ Hull-court, leading to the hall of the Stationers’ Company (fre pp. 
420«*422.} On the south is Creed-lane^ with another ecclesitistical name. 

Ttt 1792 was discovered a barbican or watch>towcr, between Ludj^^ie and the Fleet ditch, forming 
part of the extension of the City wal) in 1270; a fine fra^rrnent of which exists in St Murtin'b'coort 
opposite the Old iiaiiey. In a bastion of the wall, in 1S(X), w:ts found a sepulchral monument, in tlic 
rear of No. 24i, Uie London Coifee-house, where it is now preserved : it is dedicated to Claudina Martina, 
by her husband Anenoietas, a provincial fiomau soldier. Here are also a iragincut of a statue of iiereuics, 
and a female bead. 

At No. 32, north aide, was the picturesque old shop-front of Rundell nnd RntlLce, 
goldsmiths and diainond-jewollers to the Crowm, with the sign vf the Golden Sigmon. ‘‘ 
Here was executed Flaxtnan’s Shield of Achillea, in silver-gilt ; ana here was 6 tied up 
the imperial Crown for the cxironation of George IV. in 1821 ; and a silver wino-co«dcr 
which occupied two years in chasing. Mrs. Hundell wrote The Art of Cookery (Domestio 
Cookery), for which she ultimately received 2000 guineas. At No. 45, William Hone 
published his political satires, with woodcuts by Cruikshank ; and his Every-day Book, 
Ancient Mysteries, In the house No. 7, opposite Hone’s, was published another suc- 
cessful venture, the Percy Anecdotes, contemporary with the Every-day Book. 

, The lower portion of Ludgate-hill is crosned by the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway viaduct, which has been much olgected to ; yet the inhabitants giivo evidence 
in its favour ; and the design is identical with that exhibited by the Company, in 1860, 
before Parliament. The objections are too numerous to detail here ; one is, inter- 
ference with one of the finest architectural views in the metropolis. Coleridge, many 
years since, remarked: ^*A Mr. H— — , a friend of Fox’s, who always put himself 
fbrward to interpret the great orator’s sentiments, and almost took the words out of 
his mouth, put him in mind of the steeple of 8t, Martin;' on Ludgate-hill, which is 
constantly getting in the way when you wish to see the dome of St. Paurs.” How- 
ever, Coleridge’s remark is here mat-apropos; for St. Martin’s Church spire improves 
the view of St. Paul’s. It is true that the level of the bridge is low, but it has unques- 
ticinably spoiled the view, and its small elevation above the street (18 feet) traffic is an 
objection of another class. The street of Ludgate-hill is here only 42 feet wide ; 
but, as the Corporation intend, at some futurb time, to enlarge the tliorougbfare, the 
span is IS feet wider than the street, or 60 (bet. The bridge is comix>sod of five 
girders of wrqnght iron, screened from sight by ornamental iron-work, and relieved 
with decorative brackets, bronxo armorial medallions, and handsome gius-lantcrns 
and sitftiidards. It carries four lines of rails. Through Ludgate-hill there have passed, 
in twelve hours, 8752 vehicles, 13,025 horses, and 105,352 persons. The entire line 
from Brldgo-str^ to St. Paul’s is now Ludgato-iU//. 


MAOLALEir HOSJ^ITAL, 

S T* GEORGE’S FIELDS, for ibe relief and refbinmation of unfortunate women and peni- 
tent prosUtutoa, warn prelected by Robert Dingley, Jonas Han way, and a few others. 


MO cmioairnsa qf wnbon. 

In 1768 j* andr opened at a house in Prescot*stroe^ Goodman*s-field^ when ^Jght nn- 
happy objects wore admitted ; and from thence to Feb, 269 I 76 I 9 there were received 
into MagdaIen*ho\iBe" 281: of a hundred inmates^ not a seventh were 15 
years old. 

Amonf^ the names of the earliret benef)M!tors occurs that of Om? chnnd, the black iiiercbiiiit of Cab 
cutta. Hobt^uoathcd between this and the Foundlimr Hospital 37,S00 current rupees, to boequaPy 
divided. Uiitbrtiinate]y« however, **a portion only of this muniheent legacy could he extracied from the 
grasp of Hurzorinml, hU executor, notwlthstandbig the seatous interference of the Goveraor-gcneral 
(Warren Hastings) and other eminent ftmetionaries.'* — JBrwHUm, 

Another early promoter was the Rev, William Dodd^ ** the unfortunate,^ who, in 
1759, pre:tchod a sermon for the beneOt of the charity; and agttiti in 1760, before 
Prince Edward, Duke of York: both sermons are eloquent compositions, were printed, 
and lai-^e etlitiona sfdd.f The Magdalens wore a grey uniform dress, high in the neck, 
long blaek mittens, niob>cap, and a broad black chip hat. In the list of contributors 
we find ** A Lady unknown, a Lottery Ticket, No. 34987, In the Lottery 1768, a 
IVize of 500^ Lord Chesterfield, 211. per annum ; ** Wiirs Coffee-house, Lincoln^s 
Inn, iW. the “Charity Boxes,** In one year, received 468L lOs. ; and the 

women's neiHilework produced 282L 11#. 3il,: there b^ng about 100 in the house. 

Among their employment* was making their own clothes, spinning the thread and making the cloth j 
to knit their »tockiogs: to make bono-lace, black lace, ortincioi flowers, children's toys, winding silk, 
embmidory, miJliuery, making women's and children's shoes, manttias, stays, coats, cauls for wigs, 
weaving hair for (H^nikes, makiug leathern and silken gloves m)d garters, drawing j^terns, making 
soldiers' clothes and seamen's slops, making carpets after the Turkey manner, Ac. 

In 1709, the charity was incorporated and the institution declared extra-parochial : 
the pretsciit Hospital was commenced, 6 J acres of St. George's common fields having 
been •.purchasc^d by the governors. Attached to the Hospital is a chapel, rendered 
attractive by the sftging of the Magdalens, screened from the congregation ; and the 
donations at the chapel doors are very productive to the Hospital funds ; formerly, the 
admission on Sunday evenings was by ticket. Queen Cliarlotte patronized this charity 
56 years. Queen Victoria became patroness in 1841. 

Fit objects for the Magdalen charity are admitted without any recommendation, on their own applf- 
eatu^n uiul petition, on the dr»e Thur^-'day in every mouth. More than 8ikK> have been recfdved *iue« the 
('HtabliNlu'd ; nii>re than two-third* have been permanently reclaimed, and many have 
married and botorne r«'HpecUbie niembers of society : all who have behaved well are discharged with 
some provUioii for their future maiutcnauce. 


MANSION MOUSE, TME, 


O P the Lord Mayor, and his residence during his year of office, occupies the site of 
Siocks’-tnarket, nearly facing the area of the Royal Exchange. The foundation 
of the Mansion-houjio was laid in 1739 by I.ord Mayor Perry ; but tlie building was 
not finishtHl until 1753, in Ithe mayoralty of Sir Crisp Gascoigne, the first Lord Mayor 
w ho resided in it. The architect was the elder Mr. Dance ; the style is that of 
Palladio ; and the buihling, which is entirely insulated, is of Portland-stone, and re* 
semblcH a niusMive Italian puhice. llie principal firont has a very fine Corinthian 
portico, with .six fiuted columns, supporting a pediment, in the tympanum of which is 
a group of ntlcgorical sculpture by 8 ir Robert Taylor. In the centre is a female im* 
;>erHOTiatfon of the City of London, trampling on her enemies ; on her right is the 
Ropmn lictor, and a lioy bearing the cap of liberty ; and beyond them is Neptune and 
nautical insignia. To the left of the centre is another female attended by two bc>ys, 
and bearing an olive-branch and conuicopia; the extreme angles being filled with casks, 
bales, and ocher emblems of commerce. On each side a fiight of ste|)s, balustraded, 
asc<mds to ihe entrance beneath the jiorticoi and in the rusticated basement is the en- 
trance to the offices. On the west side is a Roman-Dorlc porch. A long narrow attie^ 
culled the Mare's (Mayor's) Nest, has been removed from itie roof. 

The interior of the block of buildings was an open court of elaborate ehararter. 


* A plan of the kind was sngfircsieti in the OwmiUwutm'e Mtigeuine tar April 17SI ; aad the Ikisidlsr, 

Ko, 107. 

t Acx'oant of the Mat^dalen Charity; with the shove fisraoas, Advlos to the Msedslvai, Pcsysrsb 
Balsa, Ac. Priotscl in 1701. 
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•imilar to that part of an Italian palace ; but the central area is now^Ued with the 
saloon^ which is of wood* This grand banquet*rooni was designed by the Earl of 
Burlington, and is called the Egyptian Hall, from its accordance with the Egyptian 
Hall doacribod by Vitruvius. It has two side screens of lofty columns, supporting a 
vaulted roof, and lit by a large western window ; it can dine 400 guests, and here the 
Lord Mayor gives his State«banquets. In 1851 £10,000 was expended to add to the 
etatnary in this HalL {JSee Statubs.) 

Tliere are other dining-rooms ; as the Venetian Parlour, Wilkes's Parlour, Ac. The 
drawing-rooms and ball-room are superbly decorated ; above the latter is the Justice- 
room (constructed in 1849), where the Lf)rd Mayor sits daily. In a contiguous apart 
inent was the State Bed. There are a few gallery portraits and other pictures. -The 
kitc*hen is a large hall, provided with ranges, each of them large laiough to roast an 
entire ox. The vessels for boiling meat and vegetables are not pots but tanks. The 
stewing range is a long broad iron pavement laid down over a series of furnaces ; the 
qiits are huge cages formed of iron bars, and turned by machinery. ^ 

At one time the Household of the Lord Mayor was about twentv-four iu number, who held their 
otfieos by purcliuse, and with a power of alienation. At the head of them were the fuur esquires of the 
I.ord Mayor, of whom the Swordbrarer was the senior; and amooff the rank and tile were the Lord 
Mayor's Olerk, the Ooininon Crier, il'.e Common Hunt, three Serjeant Car vtTs, three Serjeants of tlie 
Chamber, the Serjeant of the Clianne!, ihc’two Marshals, the Attorneys of the Mayor's Court (four in 
numlkjr), the Water UailitT, and several’ more. Wlien on duty they htwl all the riirhi t<L> dine at the 
Swordbearer's table, and as the service# of many of them were in daily requisition, a dinner was piovided 
duii^ throuKh4>ut the year at the cost of the Chief Ma«-istmte for the time hein^r. A^umt the ye;ir 
the household dinners were limited, by a resolution of the Court of Common Council, to thirteen iu the 
year, on so many civic occasions; and in still more modern times the number has been {gradual !y 
curtailed, until the entertuinment ^iven auimally on Plou;di Monday is the only one that survives. 
the iiholitioii of the <iaily table many of the household i om|>ounikd for the lo^t privilepe by the reivipi 
of 1<H.V. a year etu'h, for the rest r>f their lives, upon the basis of 7h. 0</. a day ; tin* <)lliciHl ineome of 
the ia>nl Mayor wris diminished by a year in consideration *»f his heiUpT r li« ved from the obliara- 

ti4»u <»f providing it. All tlw members of the household now hold their odices by election, and no louder 
by purchase. 


MANSIONS. 

A PSLEY house (Duke of Wellington), Hyde-park-corner, Piccadilly, and happily 
CAlle<l by a foreigner ** No. 1, London," wtts built about 1785-(>, by the Adams, 
for Charlea Bathurst Baron Apsley, Karl Batliurst and Lord Chancellor, who dieil iu 
1794. Here resuletl the Marquis Wellesley, elder brother of the great Duke of 
Wellington, who purchased the house in 1820. It was then a plain brick in:tn.4on, but 
was cascHl with Bath-stnne in 1828, by B. W^^att, who designed the tetraj>tyle Corinthian 
})ortico and ][)ediment upon a rusticated entrance arcade ; built a gallery and suite of 
rooms on the west or My de-park side, and enlarged the garden by a strip of ground 
from the Park. These additions and repairs are stat-cd to have cost 130,000/, 

The bullet-proof Inm Venetian blinds (the first of the kind) we**© put up by the late Puke uf Wel- 
lington, after his windows had liecn broken by the Reform Bill mob#; and tl»c#e Idiiids wereno» roinove<l 
curing the Duke's Ufc-tlroo. “They »liaJ! stay where tliey are,'* was hi# remark, *' as a monument 
the gullibility of a mob, and the worthlessness of that sort of jwimhinty for whirh they give it mn 
assign no good reason. 1 don't blame the men that broke iny window#; fhi'v only did uh:ii ihey we e 
instigated to do by others who ought to have known better. But if any one be di>]>o ed to irruw gid^iy 
with popular applause, I think that a glance towards those iron shutters will soon sotH.T him.*' The 
blinds have long been removed. 

The court-yard is enclosed by richly bronxod metal gittes (in which tlie Grecian honey- 
suckle is finely cast) ; and the stone piers have curitms cliai.tttcr8. The liall-door ami 
knocker belong to the original house. In the w*ai ting-room is Steeirs bust of “ the 
Duke “ Castlercagh, by Ohantrey; Pitt, by Nollokens; and a reduced copy of Hauch's 
statue of Blucher; busts of Mr. Perceval, Colonel Gurwood, Mr, Ponsonbv, Ac. At 
the foot of the grand staircase is Canova's colossal marble statue of Napoleon, holding 
a broiue figure of Victory in his right hand : it is Canova's noblest and most antique- 
looking work ; it Is II feet high, and, except the .left arm, was cut from one block of 
marble.** 

The pictures in the first Drawing-room include tl.e Card-players, by Caravaggio, fine 
in expression, and marvellous in colour, light, and shade ; the great Duke of Marlborough 
on horseback (from Whit© Knights) probably Iry Vundermenleu ; « Chelsea Pensioner 
reading the Gazette of the ‘little of Waterloo," a commission to Wilkie from the 
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l>nk6i» fop whfeli he paid 1200 gnieoae la bank aotos^ and the aoTOp»tuOa<-pietof^ 
**Opeettwich Peiisioaeni*" by Bumet^ aad boa^ti from him by^ the Duke f»P 600 
guineas; Van Ainbarg in the Den withlAmii and Tigers^ painted by Sir E* Iiandseer^ R»A.f 
after the instructions of the I>uke« who with the Bible in his hand/ pointed out the 
passage (Gou. u 26) in which domimon is given to Adam over the earth and 
animals ; "he caused the text to be inscribed on the frame as an authority which con- 
ferred on him a privilege of power, and gave to himself * the great cotnnussiow * which 
he carried out on the fields of battle and chase/* (Qn^fTteritf ifecictc, No. clxxxiv.) 
Next are large copies by Bonnemaison, after the four celebrated pictures by Uaphael 
at Madrid; the iMcIton Hunt, by Grant, R.A^; Napoleon studying the map of European 
small fiilldengtb ; Mr. Pitt, hy Hoppner; theHlgldand Whisky *stiil, by Landseer, H.A.; 
and |K)Ttmitsof Marshal Soiilt, -Lord Berosford, Lord Lynedoch, and Lord Anglesey, by 
SSir Thomas Lawrence; Lord Nelson, by Sir William Beecliey ; Sir George Murray, 
Sir Thomas Picton ; and Sarah, the first Lady Lyndburst, by Wilkie : the canvas was 
pierot‘d by a stone during a Reform Bill riot, but it has been cleverly repaired. Here 
are portraits of the Emperor Nicholas, of the Wellesley family, and. by Winterhalter*, of 
•the Duke's godson. Prince Arthur. Here also are George IV. and William IV, (whole- 
lengths), by Sir D. Wilkie, There are at least six portraits of Na|H>]e<m ; and full, 
lengths ui the EmjiCTor Alexander ; and Kings of Prussia, Franc4», and the Netherlainls, 
Still, there is no faithful or-vrorthy representation of the Duke m the collection; nor 
of statesmen of bis generation — not oven Peel, There is but one battle-scene— 
\VaterliX>, taken from Napoleon’s head-quarters by Sir W. Allan ; of this picture the 
Duke observetl. " Gix>d, very good — not t4X> much smoke.** 

Among the furniture are two mngniBceut Homan mosaic tables ; a splendid pair of 
S^v^^ vaj»es, the of lx>uis XVllI. ; a malachite vase, from Alexander Emperor of 
Kusstu ; a service of Sevres china, from Louis XVI II;, Ac, 

In the Picture-gallery, in the western wing, the Waterloo Banquet was held annually 
on June 18, until 1852. Over the fireplace hangs a copy of the " Windw>r ** Charh^ 1. 
on horseback. Here is the gem of the collection, " Clirist on the Mount of Oliven,** 
by Correggio, on panel, the mmt celebrated specimen of tlie master in this country : the 
lii^ht prixrceils from the Saviour. This picture was captured in Spain, in the carrmgo 
of Joseph Bona|wirte, and restored by the captor to Ferdinand VII., but was presented 
to the Duke by that Sovereign. Next in excellence are the examples of Volasquex, 
cbictly portraits, and "the Water-seller;’* a Female holding a wreath, by I'itian*| 
s{)ei*imen8 of Claude, Teniers, and Jan Bceen ; the Signing of the Peace of WostphaliH, by 
'iVrburg, from the I'allevrand collection. Here is also a repetition of the Madonna dtdia 
Sedia of Kaph.ud, by Giulio Romano; and a marble bust of Pauline Bonaparte, by Canova. . 
In the centre are two majestic candelabra of Bussian porphyry, 12 feet high, pre* 
sented by Alexander Em|>fror of Kusida; and two fine vases of Swedish porphyry, 
from the King of Sweden. , The Gallery and the Waterloo Banquet are well seen in 
Salter’s lance picture, engraved by Greatbatch; and the Duke receiving his Guests has 
been pain ted by J. P. Kuight, R.A. 

In the i*hiim>roofn. on the fn‘oiirHi-fir>or. are a magntAcent Drsiden dessert-senrlee, presented by the 
Kin>r of Saxonv, paintenl with the l>uku’» victories in tiKlIa, the Peninsula, s«>d at WMotIoo; other ser* 
vioc5 of <hJiia pr^ Mtntfd by the Finperor of Austria, the Klnjf of PrussfA, and Loais XVI tl. s the silver 
l.lati au, foct lontr and :m> fiHti wide, and lighted hy 106 wa* tapers, the gift of the King of PorCogal; 
ihri'C !»ilrer-irilt candelabra (a fcKit-soldier. Itfe-sifo), presc'Dted by the Corporation of Lomkmi the 
supe rb Wa'rrhKk Vase, from the City inervhanis and baiikera; stui Me IfVmsy/ew SkUld, designctl by 
T, Stothard. K.A., and in Kenorni treatment resembling Flaxtiian’s Shield of Aotilltss. It Is ailver-gilt, 
rircular. al>out 3 ft, 8 in. diofneter. In the centre is the Dube of Wellhiirton on hmshsok, the head iH 
his cl)arger formtnjr the b<j<s of the shield; around him are his illustrioas ofttesrs; imve ta Pame 
crowning the Duke with a wreath of laurel j and at hia feet are prostrate figures Of Anarchy, DIseonL 
and Tyranny. 1‘be w<>?ider of this central group is the management of the homes Within the ofrole (of 
on k-branohes), the evohitions of the chargers emanating fimm the centrew—in itself a moei original con* 
erpLion. The border tif the shhdd is in ten compaitmenU, csKih liearing a bss-rellef Of the principal 
c^eiiU in the Duke's nitliUry life, to the Peaoe of 1814. and are as follows t Aseaye^ Viuilers, the 
T orres Vc'dras, lladigos, SaJamanra. VittoHa. the Pyrenees. Tonlouae, and the Dyke reerivtng his coronet 
from the Priuce ftegfMit. Stothard's dcHtgns are iarire drawings In sepia; he made his own models for 
tlie clniscr. etched the designs the same sire as the original^ and n'crived his own deirtatida, 150 guineas. 
The columns, by Smlrke. stand one on each side of the shield, about 4 ft. 8 In. high, surmounm with 
figures of Fame and Victory : each column consists of a pahn-iree, with a oapilal of leaves ; around the 
l>n<te ore emblematln figures, and military trophies and weapons at Itw aaglea. The cost of thib sitnoih 
national gift, completed in 18231, was 70U0A 
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In tbn al«>« are bronze bnats, of great epirit and finish, of Henri 

Quatre^ the Prince of Condf$, Lonts XIV., Marshal Turonue, and the Maninis 
Wellesley* Beyond is the Secretary’e-rootn, the Qreat Duke^s private room, and lastly 
bis bod-^room, which, early in 1853, the public were permitted to inspect, precisely ar- 
ranged as th^ were last used by his Grace, in September, 1852: the library lie con- 
sulted, the books he k^t beside him for reference, the mass of paj>ers, maps, and 
documents, even to the latest niiigazine, wero undisturbed. The Duke’s room was 
lined with bookcases and dcspatch-boxes, and had a red morocco reading-chair, a second 
chair, a desk to stand and write at j a drcular-toppwl writing-table ; two engravings 
of tlie Duke, one when young, the other (by Count D’Orsay) when old ; a small 
drawing of the Countess of Jersey, by Cosway, between medallions of the present 
Duchess of Wellington and Jenny Lind. In the SetTcfary’s-room was a rough nn- 
painted bos:, w'hich accompanied the Duke through all his wars; in wdiich stowed 
away his private doctiments, and whereon he wrote many of his despatches, and Uaced 
the orders for military manoeuvres* ^ 

A short passage to the east leads to '*the Duko^s bed room,” which is narrow, 
shapeless, and ill-lighted; the be<lstead email, provided with only a mattress and 
bolster, and scantily curtained with green silk ; the only ornaments of the ro<nn being 
an uiifinishtd sketch of the present Duchess of Wellington, two cheiip jirints of 
military men, and a small portraits in oil. Yet hero slept the Great Duke, whose 
eightieth year was by.” In the grounds and shrubbery he took daily walking exer- 
cise ; w'here, with the garden-engine, he was wont to enjoy exeriion.* Lastly, in 
fine afternoons, the sun casts the shadow of the Duke^s equestrian statue full upon 
Apsley House, and the sombre image may be seen gliding spirit-like over the front.” 
(Qiutrt&rly Meview, No. clxxxiv*) The house and picturtis can only^>e seen by spScial 
permission. A Catalogue raisonnie is published by Mitchell, Old Bond-street. 

Part of the sUe of Apslejr Uoase was a piece of ipround given by George IL to an old soldier, Allen, 
whom tko king recognised as having ser%*od in the battle ol Dcttlnfrcn. Upon this «pot Allen built a 
small teuement, in place of the appie-sitUt kept bv his wife; and on the erection of Apsley House, in 
17Sli, tile around was sold for a cousiilorable sum by Allen's successors to Ap^lcy, Lord iiathiirst. J'he 
apple-stall is shown In a print dated 1 706. 

Arovxl House, Argyll-street, centre of the east side, was a plain mansion, w ith a 
front court-yard, and was formerly the residence of the Duke of Argylh by w'hom it 
was sold, alxnit 1820, to the Earl of Aberdeen : here “ the Abcideeii Ministry ” was 
formed in 1852, 

Soon after the suceesifon of the present Rail to the title, in 1864, nis lordship bad part of the 
premises httcEid op as an industrial school for about sixty boys ; there were a eiass-room, in which the 
bovs were instructed ; a dining or mess room ; work rooms, in which useful tradei*, ^ueh as shoemakinv’, 
tai1orin;r, Ae., wero tauaUt; and a lecture-room. In which lectures were g-ivtui hi the poor of the iiciK-li- 
bourhcM^. The eoach-house, in JWarlboruuKh-mews, was chainred into b.ith^ and lavatories, nnd .'un oni- 
modation for some of the boys to nlecp on the premises. The whole were carried out on a siiniiar 
principle to the schoobi of Or. Guthrie in Bdinburgh. The boys were also clothed and fed by the noble 
earl; the most destitute in the neighboarhood were admitted. * 

The mansion was sold July 6, 1862, for 18,500L, and was taken down; it com- 
prisod a paved hall, 30 feet by 21 fobt ; a great drawing-room, 27 feet by 21^ feet ; a 
banqueting-room^ 43 feet by 31 feet ; a library, 24 ftjet by 39 foot, Ac., all fitted with 
itatuary, Ac. The rooms were stately, but Sfunbro. On August 24th was sold here 
the late Earl’s valuable parluunentary and xnfkc^'llaueous library, together with Eng- 
lish and foreign works in connexion with architecture and the fine arts; a col- 
leotion of manuscripts in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Greek, and Latin, on vellum, and 
Ulundnsted in gnU and colours* The site is now oi^upied by a new Bazaar. 

Babikg, Mr. T., No. 41, Upper Grosvenor-atroet, luis a fine collection o^pictures; 
Dutch and Flemish from the cabinet of the Baron V’erstolk, at the Hag\ic; Italian, 
formerly Sir Thomas Baring’s ; English pictures, mostly from the exhibitions of the 
Boyal Academy% Among tlia Spanish pictures are four specimens by Murillo, iu-^ 
eluding the Madonna on the Crescent* Here, also, is 8t. Jerome in his 8tudy, an 
authentic picture by J. Van Eyck; with works ofeN. and Q. Poussiu, Parmegiano, 

* Joa. % ISSO. Qsnsrsl Bonsparta was *' amoalng hliaselfwilh the pipe of the Are-enginc, spout 
wAtor on the trses and Aowers in his favourite garden.*'— Jowraaf of Oipt. yichalU ; Captioifjt 
of St ifeleno ; JUud^oM Xotre's I^oUfro and tfoamo/f, ISbS, 
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1j. Ctawa, d! Oold, Salvator Rosa, Moralaa, 4c. The coUecUon can bo seen <n47 
through introdaction of Mn Baring^a Arienda. 

Bath Hohsk (T^rd Ashburton), No. 82, Piocadilly, built by the first Lord Ash* 
burton upon the site of the old mansion of Sir William Pulteney, B»rt, The entrance 
is from Bolton*street ; the hall oecnpies the centre of the mansion to the roof, of em* 
bossed glass ; and the pritteipul apartments o]>en into Its gallery, which has a richly* 
gilt balustrade. This ball has a parqueted o^ fioor, and the walls are painted with 
Pompeian subjects : here are antique busts and modern statues ; including llior* 
waldsen’s Hebe, and Mercury as the Slayer of Argus. The principal apartments 
command a view over the Green Park and St. James’s Park, with Biiekingbain Palace | 
Piccadilly being masked by the terrace* wall : the fioors are oak, and doors mahogany. 

The Ashburton collection ie pre-eminent fhr its Dutch and Flemish piotarcs, iVom the cabinet of 
Talleyrand. Here are ; Portraits of Jansen, and the writing-masu^r Lioveii van Coppenhiil, by Bern* 
bnmdt; Moses before the Rurninfr Bush, Domeiitchino ; Aiehotise, and PJayiiur at Nine Pina, Jan 
Stct^n ; La Kermo au irolombier, Wouvermuns ; Kape of the Sablpca, and Rcc'Oiieiliation of Homans and 
Sabln«», small, but cost 1*)*X>L; St. rhoiiias of Villaiieuva dividing hla Cloak with Beggar-boys, and the 
Virgin attended by Angels, Murillo ; Wjiier-mlll, Karl du Jardin; ftne Hpecimcnsof Cuyp* Wwivcrmans, 
Teniers, Ostade, and Paul Potter; Har-barvest, A. yanderveldoj luobster-eatehers. at id Ls Fagot. N. 
Bergheni; the Infant Christ asleep in the arms of the VTrgin, an Angot liftinjr ttp* QuiU, Leonardo da 
Vinei (belonged to the Prior of the Ksimrial) : Bt. Peter, St. Margaret, 8t. Mary Mugdaiene, and Andrew 
of Padua, Correggio; Daughter of llerrkiias with the head of St. John, Titian ; Christ on the Mount of 
Olives, P. Venmcsc: Stag-hunt, Vcla^<Jne 2 J Wolf-hunt, Hubens; Virgin and Child, and (^)arle.‘l 1. and 
Henrietta- Maria (full-lengths), Vandyke; Hermit Praying.!*. Douw; Boy blowing Uubbh^, Xctscher; 
Street in Utre<*ht (sunshine), De Hooghe; Head of Ariadne, Sir Joahoa lieynolds ; Hoad, Holbein ; works 
of Wynants, Huysdael, Hobbema, Ac. 

In the dining-room of Bath House were wont to meet Thomas Mcx>re, J. W. Croker, 
Sydney Smith, and J. G. Lockhart ; l>r. Coplestone, Bishop of Llandafi* ; Rogers, 
llahaiii, Chuntrey Wilkie, and Theodore Hook. 

Bedford, Duke of. No. 6, Belgrave-square : the mansion contains m small but very 
choice collection of Dutch pictures, Ac. 

Here are : Herodias with the Head of John the Baptist, by Giorgione ; study ofTwo Dogs, by Titian ; 
Twelfth Night, by Jan Steen ; Interior, fSaaseii and Polemberg ; the NalUdty, by A. Werf ; Travellers 
by £. Ostade; Landscape, by Kuysdael ; Moses treading on Pharaoh’s t.rown, by N. Poussin; Gulliver 
amongst the Houyhnhnms, by Gilpin; Four Cuyps, small but excellent; Dutch Courtship, by A. 
Brouwer; Little Girl, by Rembrandt; the Pont Neni at Paris, by P. Wouvonnans; Pair of Landscapes, 
by Salvator Kosa; the Death of Hip^lytus, study by Rubens; River View, by Van der Caj^lla; Sabine 
Mountain City, by G. Poussin; the Tribute Money, by Sir O. Hayter; Village F6te, by Tetiiers (por- 
traits) ; Going out Hawking, and Landscape and Cattle, by Paul Potter; Landscape, by A.a&dS. 
Both; Heads in ffrUailU, by Vandyke; Dead Christ, by Goercinu ; Sunset, Claude. 

Bernal, Ralph, Esq., No. 93, Eaton-aquare. Here Mr. Bernal assembled bis rare 
collection of Works of Art, including ancient Jewellery, Armour and Arms, Seids and 
Kings, Medals, Bronzes, Carvings Cloc^ks and Watches, Enamels, Potteiy and Porce- 
lain, Glass, Pictures, Plate and Furniture, the sale of which by auction at the house 
occupied 32 days, and t:3alized 61,96^if. 11#. The books and prints seven days^ 
G387f. 2#. 6d. Thirty-nind days, 68,551/. 13#. 9d» 

Bridgewater House (Earl of Ellosmere), on the east side of the €hreen Park, adjoins 
Bpencef House, and has its south or entrance front in Cleveland. row, named from that 
** Wautiful fury,’' Bar!>ara Duchess of Cleveland, to whom Charles II. presented Berk- 
shire House, which formerly stood here. The new mansion, designed by Sir Charles 
^Barry, R.A., is almost a square: south front 142 feet 6 inches; west 122 feet. The 
elevations and details are mostly from palaces of Horae and Venice ; the chimney-sliafts 
form architectural features ; the main comice is richly carved with flowers, and the 
second-fioor string-ccujrse, a folded ribbon, b very pictureK{tte. The fenestration is 
very' characteristic : the principal windows have arched pediments, each fiUed with 
arabesqttd foliage, and a shield with the monogram of £ E entwined, i/os-d-cfo# ; in the 
panel beneath is the Bridgewater motto ** Sic donee the first-floor window-dressings 
Jiave elegant f€.>sto!3ns of fruit and foliage; and the balustrade is surmounted with 
sculpture. The entrance- porch on the south is inscribed, ‘Mtestanratum 1849;" and 
the keystone of the arched doqpvay bears a lion ram|mnt, the crest of the Earl of 
Kllenmere. The picture gallery, on the north side, is the height of the two floors, 110 
fret long, and lias a separate entrance for the public s it is lighted by glased panels in 
tbe coved ceiling, at night, from burners outside. 
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Thii renowned CoHeetlon was fom^ priuelpally from the (mllery of the Duke 'of Orleans, by the 
Duke of Bridgewater j whence It Is called the Bridgewater Gallery; and being left by the dake to his 
nephew, the Marquis of StaflToifdi It is likewise frequently called the BtafTord Gallery. It was much 
eRlarffOd by the nest possessor, the Marquis's second son, Francis. Karl of Bllosmere. It Is the finest 
privaie collection in England: iVom the time of Bsphael, the series is uooquHlIed; cud in the Caraoct 
school It Is without rivaL Among the 805 pictures are 4 by Uaphael, 6 fitian, 7 Av Caracci, 5 L» 
Caraeci, 5 l>omenichlno, 4 Claude, 8 N. Poussin, 8 Teniers, 6 Bcrgliom, 6 Cuyp, 6 A. Ostade, 6 Rem- 
hruudt, 7 VuuderveUle, 2 Paul Veronese. 8 Velasques, 2 Giildo, 8 Kui)enH, I Vandyke. 8 <i. Douw. 3 Hob- 
bema, Ac. The great Assumption of the Virgin, by Ouido, has the chief honour of the gallery ; the 
Vierge au Palmier Is one of the purest Raphaels in England : the Seven Sacraments of N. Poussin, and 
Moh(*h striking the liook, are very line; Ctiyp's Landing of l*riDc6 Maurice looks as if the painter had 
dipped his (leneil in sunlight. Hero, also, are Turner's Gale at Sea. nearly equal to the finest Vander- 
vetile in the uollection; I>e la Roche's large picture of Charles 1. in the Gtiard-room ; a Wilson equal to 
Nifibe; and tlie CUiandos Portrait of Shakepeare, purchased by Lord Kllcsrnere at St(»we, in 1848, for 
855 guineas : it is pfesumwl to have b<*eii paintecl by Burbage, the actor ; was left by Taylor, the Poet’s 
Hamlet, to Sir W. Daveiiapt; was possessed by Betterton the actor, and Mrs. Barry the actress: and 
must be regarded as the most authentic likeness of Bhakspoare. The collection is valued at nearly 
2r:(MK)0L: It vies with the Kstcrliazy and Lichtenstein galleries, at Vienna; the Manfriel grdlery, at 
Vettk-e; the Eambeccari coUectiou, at Bulogua: and the Borghose, CoIoutu^ Sciarri^, and Dorir* coHeo- 
ttons, at Rome. 


iluCikiNaHAM IIotrsB, Pall Mall, huilfc by Soano, R A., for tlio Duke of BuckH^iam, 
li;(S been purchased by the Government for the office of the Ministor-at-War, thus placing 
the War-office very near to the Ordnance-office. 


Hurltngtok Housb, No. 49, Piccadilly, was originally built for Richard Boyle, 
sei*ond Earl of Burlington, by Sir John Denham, Surveyor of the Works to Charles II. 
Horace Waljiolo has given currency to the story that Lord Burliugb)!!, “when asked 
why he built his house so fur out of town, replied, because he wut! determined to have 
no building lasyond him.'' A similar aneciloie, h >wevor, is told of Peterborougli House, 
Milhaiik; Northumberland House; and of other houses on the verge of the spreading 
town; and it could not have been said with truth of Burlington House, bec^se 
Clurcndon House and Berkeley House were being built to the wes^of it at the very 
same time. The three houses just named are thus mentioned by Pepys • 

SOtb Feb. 16a4-5.— Next that (Lord Clxirendou's) is my Lord Barkcley beginmng another on one 
side, nii<l Sir J. Denham on the other. 

2 .Sih Sept. Ififis.— 'Thence to my Lord Burlington's house, the first time I ever was there, it being 
the huu^c built by Sir John Denham, next to Clarendon-house. 


7'hc site was previously occupied by a farmstead. The house built by Denham was 
plain and well-pn)jx>rtioncd, without any architectural display. A print by Kipp shows 
this house in the year l700, with its quaint gardens, and beyond them Me country, 
iMpv covered by Regent-street and Portland-place ; the court- 3'ard is enclosed by a w'all 
of HKKlerate height, in Iront of w^hich are planted large trees ; and the carriage entrance 
is through two plain piers. Lord Burlington, the architect, added a new Portland 
stone front to the ruansion ; and a grand colonnade, borrowed from a palace by Palladio^ 
at Vicenza. In tlie centre of the wall was built, in place of Denhaiirs plain g:tteway, 
an archway of triumplial design ; and there are two semit ircular side entranotMi;. Horace 
Wali>ole WHS in Italy when these embellishments were cojnpleted, and he thus tells 
their impression upon him after his return; — *^As we liave few samples of architecture 
more antique and imposing than that colonnade, I cannot help mentioning tho elTr^t it 
}i;k1 upon myself. 1 Imd not only never seen it, but had never heard of it, lit least 
w ith any attention, when soon afler my i-etum from Italy, I was invited to a ball at 
Burlington-house. As I passed under the gate by night, it could not strike me. At 
daybreak, looking out of the window to see the sun rise, I was surprised with the 
vision of the colonnade that fronted me. It seemed one of those oditlccNs in fairy tales 
tliat are raised by -genii in a night-time.’* 

The Doric coh n lade and gateway are attributed to Colin Campbell, an architect of 
some skill, employed by Lord Burlington, who, when the designs were iiiailo, w^as but 
twent^'-three years of ago : still they were claimed for his Lordship, though he is not 
known to have urged his own right. Later in life he designed many architectural 
W'orks w’hich render the eulogy of Pope In his fourth “ Moral Essay ” — the Epistle on 
liie Use of Rich es ■ ■■■ w hich he had addressed to the Earl of Burlington, by no means 
exaggerated 

** Yon, too. proceed ! make fklllnff artK your care ; 

Erect new wonders, and the old repair ; 

Jones and Palladio to themselvra nwtiire. 

And be whate'er Vitruvius was bet'wre." 
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In BnrUngCon House the Burl delighted to aseemhle the leading artists ^d men of 
taste of his time ; poets and philosophers^the learned^ the witty, and the wise* Kent» 
the atvhitect and landscape-gardener, had apartments in the mansion, where he re* 
mained until his death, in 1748* Here Handel resided with the Earl for thiw years % 
and here Pope, Arbuthnot, and Gay, often met. The latter poet, in his Trivia^ after 
hnnenting the distippearance of the tamed structures and stately piles in the Strand* 
Uius refers to the Piccadilly mansion 

** Yet Burlin^ou's fUir palace sUll remains : 

Beauty within, without proportion reigns. 

Beneath his eye declining art reWves, 

The wall with animated pietUres Uses; 

Here Handel strikes the sUina^the melting stitdn 
Transports the soul, and ibrllls ihrongh every vein t 
There oft I enter (but with cleaner shoes), 

For Burlington's beloved by every Koae.** 

Sir William Cliambers has described the mansion as one of the finest pieces of archi* 
tectufe in Europe, •• behind an old brick wall in Piccadilly.” 

** The interior,” says Pennant, ” built on the models of Palladio, and adapted more 
to the dimate of Lombardy, and to the banks of the Adige or thet Brenta, than to the 
Timuics, is gloomy and destitute of gaiety and cheerfulness.” Lord Burlington coil- 
vertex I “ Ten- Acres Field,” at the back of bis gnrden% into a little town, bounded by 
Bond-street and Swallow«street ; and in 2719 he sold a piece of ground in Boyle-street 
for a scluxil-house, which he designed for the trustees* 

Lonl Burlington dieil in 1733, when tlie title became extinct, and Burlington House 
pa*4scd to the Puke of Devonshire. Several alterations were made in the interior by 
Ware. The I>ul(^ of Portland, Prime Minister to George IIL, died In this mansion 
in 1809, a few days after he had resigned the seals of ofilce. In the western wing 
were tcmjKirarily deposited the Elgin Marbles, before they were removed to the British 
Museum. In IHI I, White’s Club gave here to the Allied Sovereigns, then in England, 
a grand ball, which cost 9849/!. 

The lease expired in 1809, and there was some talk of taking the mansion down* 
when a renewal was obtained by Lord George CuveiidUh (afterwards Bari of Burling- 
ton), son of William, fourth Duke of llevonshirc, and grandson of the andiitect. 
Lord George C*avendish repaired all those portions of the edifice erected by l^ord 
Burlington ; and by raising the Venetian windows of the south front, completed the 
Earl's design for this facade* Lord George Cavendish converted the riding-house and 
stables on the east side of the court-yard into a dwelling, as an appen^ge to the 
mansion, and built other stables behind the screen- wall* His Lordship also restored the 
terrace and terrace* steps in the garden ; and converted a narrow sUp of gTOtmd on the 
we^t side of the house ajid garden into the ” Burlington Arcade,” built by Ware, In 
1819 : iroin tl>e rental of. which the Cavendish family are said to have derived but 
.4A)00L a year, althongh the actual produce (from sub- leases) is stated to amount to 8040L 
On the east side of tl>e gardens is the high range of buildings called ** Tlie Albany i** 
but all its windows are shut out from view of the gardens. 

The state apartments of Burlington House are on the first fioor. Proceeding east- 
ward from the great staircase, they forna a suite of six rooms, richly omamenb^ and 
gilt. The ceiling of the saloon was painted by Sir James Thoruldll. The great stair- 
C ISC was painted for the Earl of Burlfogton by Marco Rico and his uncle Sebastian ; 
the same artists painted the ceilings of the state dining-roofi^ jmd the s«mtb*east ante- 
room to the great drawing-room* Altogether, BurUngton House merited much of the 
praise applied to it in 1826 — ^that it was ^ the only town residence really fit for a 
British nobleman but since tluit period some costly additions have been made to the 
mansions of the metropolis. The edifice and ground are said to occupy about eight 
* acres. The south fount of the house it 230 feet in extent, and the height hi 48 feet* 
A ground-plan is given tn Britton’s Pnhiie MnUding9 qf Lomdim^ 

The entrance archway may l.e said to have oottsiderable pretensioBs to grandeur. It 
Las a lofty pediment, fianked by the supporters of the BurUngton arms^ and pupiiortcd 
by four rusticated colamns, conpled* It is commemorated by Hogarth in a eerhwi/nra 
print (1731), inscribed " The Man of Tasts^” cmtalning a view of Buriington G*ae i 
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on the summit is Kent (served by Lord Bnriington as a hibmirer), floumhiti^ hit 
palette end pencils over Michael Atij^elo and Uaphael : lower down is Pope white' 
washing the front, and bespattering the Duke of Ohandos in the street. Ralph refers 
to the front as ''the most expensive wall in England: the height wonderfully pro- 
portioned to the length, and the decorations l)oth simple and magulhecnt : the grand 
entrance Is elegant and beautiful : and, by covering the house entirely fnm the eye, 
gives pleasure and surprise, at the opening of the whole front with the area before it 
at once.*' Any passenger who has seen the mansion through the great gateway from 
the footpath may appreciate the above effect. 

Burlington House, with its gardens, was purchased by Government, in 1854, for 
140,000/. The extent of the grounds is about 3^ acres. The building is now occu- 
pied by the itoval Society, the Senate of the University of London, the (Jcfigrapliical 
Society, the Linneaii Society, and the Chemical Society. No income s derived from 
the property; the annual outgoings and cost of maintaining it average 470/'. 

On the north side of the gardens was commenced in 1806, a building for the Uni- 
versity of London, with an entrance from the street we call Burlington Gardens. 

Cakbrtdok House, 94* Piccadilly-— the site once occupied by an inn — has been 
known by the names of Egromont, Cbolmondeley, niul Cambridge House, from the 
ii.imes of its various tenants. Here died July 8th, 1850, Adolphus, Duke of Cam* 
Iti idge, youngest son of Geoi^e IH., born 1774^ During the Cambridge occupation. 
Her Majesty was leaving the house, when she was assaulted by tlic iMst of the imbeciles 
who ho]^ to become celebrated by such a guilty proceeding* 

One of its early noble f'enants a^ed to take his chop and spend his evening at "the GloVier CoSco 
no\iMR," when his loclv ha<i a rout, ** lie didn*t care for such he said, ' and liked hj be 

'J'lu* third KarK'holmondeioy at qnired Houirhbm by marrying Sir Ritbert Wal|t5le*8 only kxitiniate 
daughter. The son of the first i>iarquis C'holmondelcy (Lord Mai pas) etnbraeed the Homan Catholic 
faith, was converted from his conversion 1^ the mother of the lady whom he afterwards married, and 
■uliKiHpieutly ieR the LstabUshiHl Church (or the Wesleyan connexion. —AltAinueuio. 

After the death of the Duke of Cambridge, this mansion was the town residence of 
Viscount Palmerston; from lienoe his Lordslilp was burled in We>*t minster Abbey, 
October 27, 1865. Cjiinbrldge House is now the Naval and Military Club House. 

CfiusTKKFiHLn HouBB (tho Earl of Chesterfield), South Audley* street, was built by 
Ware, 1749, for Philip, fourth Karl, who describe tho boudoir as "tho gayest and 
most cheerful room in England,*' and the library "the finest room in Loudon and 
lliey remain unsurpassed. The cxilumns of the screen ftudng the court-yard, and the 
8tif>erb marble staircase (each step a single block twenty feet long), are from Canons 
(l>uke of Chandos’g) ; and the gilt baU-laniern, for eighteen candles, from Houghton 
(Sir Robert Walpole's). In the library, above the bookcases, are poitraits cf eminent 
authors oontempomry with the fourth Earl of Chesterfield, who wrote here his cele- 
brated Leilas to his Son* Under the oomloe of the room, extending all round in 
capitals twelve inches high, are these lines from Horace : 

jnrK0'VSTBSi7K*i.iBsra*)r vho'somlivo* vt* i vKXTXBcrs'aoJua 
nvtixSs’souctr JB a voinrxiA*oBi.tinA'vfTJR. 

Throughout the room are busts of ancient orators, besides vases and bronres and 
modem statuettes. The windows look upon the finest private garden in Loudon, and 
in the lofty trees are a few rooks. 

s • 

la that very plasMant'table-b^’ok. JBW tmA QueH, by Mr. Kirwan, we are reminded that the great 
Lord CheHte«*r.cM was the first nobleman who made tho most strenuous efi'orta to intnidiioe French 
cookery. engaged aa hla cook La Chapelte, a descendant of the famous cook of Louis XtV. La 
Cha(>ollc published, bt 1733. a treatlso on Cookery, in three volumes, which is now rarely piet with. 
Like Ak^xis Soyer*a books. La ChapeUe's Modern Cook was printed for (he author : it woh soldny Nicho- 
ta*t Fr^voat, a Frenehmai^ over against SoothampUm-street, in the Strand. About this period ChcRtcr- 
Itelii was Lord SCMwSrd of the Household to Georj^ II. H» dinners and suppers were deemed pcricc- 
tioii j and these eotartalmnenU were among the few items in arhich his exi^endit ure was liberal. Lord 
Chesterfield lived till 1773; and, says Mr. Ktrwan, ** I more than once heard the late Karl of Lssex say, 
more than thirty years a|p>. at Rrooka^s Club, that ho remembered, as a boy of Iburtc^en or fiftmi, seeing 
the Harl seated on a rustle seat outside the courtyard of hia house m May Fair. Chcsterfiela House was, 
ninety-one years ago, at the very extronnty of London, and all beyond it was an expanse of green 
fields.'* 

Clauskce Hoterss, on the east mde of Stable-yard, St. James's Palace, was built ferr 

V Jf 2 
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tbe Duke of &)arence» afterwards Ki^if William IV^ ; It baa a handsome portico in two 
stories* the lower Doric^ and the upper Corinthiau* Here reriiled the Duchess of Kent* 
The mausioii is now the town residence of Prince Alfred* 

Db Gbst* £abl* No* 4* St. Janies*s*w]uare> possesses a choice gallery of pictures, 
including poriralts, mostly whole-lengths, by Vandyke; “Titian's Daughter '* hoMing 
a casket; a pair of landscapes by Claude; a fine picture by Salvator Ibm; and a tow 
examples of tlio Dutch schooL 

Dbvonshibe House (Duke of Devonshire), Piccadilly, occupies tlie site of Berkeley 
Houii»e, formerly “ Hay Hill Farm i** it was built by WiUlum Kent tVir the third 
Duke of Devonshire, at the cost of 20,0002., including 10002. for the design. It wtis 
also called Stratton House. 

Berkeley House was built about 1SS5 for John, Lord Berkeley and Stratton, and is atated by Evelyn 
to have roet “ neere 30,utXW. :* * it wae remarkable <br Its greot number of ehimweys, noble Htate*r<a»uta, 
cellar ^taireaee, the waU« pulnted bv Laguerre, and gardens incomparable brn^aeoii oi UUe iiiequalitiea 
of th<^grouiid. and a pretty piscina," and hally>h€d.cea on the terrace, adviseil bv Evelyn. The Unnoe."'.** 
Anne, afterwards Queen Anne, reaidod hero, her leaving UTliitchaU, until 14597 : in the 
No. M (1*^96), is advertiaed a silver cistern, valued at 750;., stolen out ot Uerkelev House. The (hit 
1> ike of llevoushi re purchased the manskm iiiie97| and March 31, he entertiimxi King WiJliatn 111. 
ot dinner there. The duke died heie in 1701: it was deetroYetl. Octol)er IS. 1733. by fire, thnuigh the 
boiling over of a gloepot while the workmen were at breakfast; the house was entirely consumed, but 
the library, pictures, nuxlals, and other curioaities were saved. 

hvr i Pembroku \Shak«pear*t'M Lord Pemlroke), lH>nH€# WnlloT, Denham, an ) Dryden read their 
verses here. Devonshire HoU'C, towards the dose of t»&e last century, was famous as the hea»bquarfcrg 
of Whig p*>)itic8, and for the fascinations of its beautiful Duchess, whose verses on Wilitaiu Teii pro* 
duced a burst of admiratioa front Coleridge : — 

*Oh, ladv, nurs'd in porno and pleasure, 

W'here learnt you that berulc measure r 

8b#Ieamt it ftom ^^r race (the Spencers); from their fkmily tutor. Sir William Jouea; and from her 
own cordial nature. —Xdyk Muni, 

Devonshire House has an unpretending exterior, with an ilhmatebed portic*o : tho 
old entrance, by a double flight of 8te|)s, was removed in IHtO ; and in the rear of tho 
house has heexx erects d a state staircase, with white scagliola walls, marble stair, gilt- 
brass balustrades, and glass hand-rail. Tbe whole interior wm re-deeorateti for William 
Spencer, sixth Duke of Devonshire, except a small riomi, bine and silver, dcstgiu^ by 
the celebrated Duchess. I'he Grand Saloon, originally the vestibnle, is superbly dcfco- 
rated and paiiiietl in the rich style of Le Bran, and bung with Lyons br(M*ade silk ; 
portraits over the doors, Ac. Tbe Ball-room, white and gold, is hung with French silk 
brocatelle, blue and gold, and a few magnideent pictures. In ibis superb room Ux^k 
place tbe first amateur performance of 8ir Edward Bulwer Lytton^s comedy of iVof mo 
Bad as we Seem^ for the benefit of the Guild of Literature and Art* before Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert, May 16, 1851. The grounds of Devonshire House are a ibie 
specimen of town landscape-gardening. Upon tlie gate-piers in PtcCadtlly arc gar- 
landed vases, gracefully sculpMired. Among the pictures are Dobson’s portrait of Sir 
Thomas Browne; lx>rd Burlington, the architect, by Kneller; and Lr>rd Bicbard 
Cavendish, by Reynolds. In a glass-case ere " the Devooshire Gems,’* 664 cut stones 
and mfdaU. Here is the renowned Lihro di Veriia^ in wbleb Claude Lorraine made 
drawings of all the pictures he ever executed : they number about 200, and on the 
hjiek of each is Claude’s mom>gram, the place for which the pi<jture was painted, usually 
the person ordering it, and the year, the*^* Claudio fecit" never wanting. By n.*ference to 
(bis volume, the autlienticity of reputed. Claudes may be tested; hence it is called *Hhe 
}bx>k of Truth it is well known by Earloni's engravings. Upon the back of I he first 
drawing is inscribed, in Claude’s own handwriting. 

** Audi 10 dairr>ffto 1S77. Ce livra Aupartlsn a notpy qua Js fiitet dafaat ma vie. Claudio Oitlee, dlt le 
Iionune. A Uoma oe 23 Aoe. 16&I0.*' 

Among the bibliograpbUsil rarities are "the Kemble Flays," and otber old English 
plays, the richest collection in the world, annotatcKl by the Duke of Devoitshire ; also, a 
huge collection of playbills; early editions of Bbakspcsre; daiigns, by Inigo Jones, for 
buildings, sketches from pictures, costumes for characters in masques, scenery, Ac* I’be 
exquisite taste and knowledge displayed by tbe late Duke of Devontltlre in ooUecting 
these valualle treasures in art and literature have been reqiected by tbe present Duke 
In preserving so valuable a collection intact. 
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Doroicbstxb Hovsb (Mn R. S« Holfard), Pftrk4ano, built by Lcwiii Vulliamy, 
1851-^8 1 a parallalogranif nearly aa large ae Bridgewater House, faced with PoHland« 
atone j the principal coniice and frieze richly carved by C« H. Smith; the chief pro- 
jecting atones are each 8 feet 4 inches square; the external walls are 3 feet 10 inches 
thick. The grand staircase is of marble. The mansion occupies the site of old Dor- 
chester House, in which died ibe Marquis of Hertford, 1812. 

While tills mansion was buildini;, Mr. Kolford*s fine collection of piotnres was temporarily placed in 
the house No. 86 (formerly fciir 'I homas Lawreuce's), In Kusscll-s^uare. The colloction Inelu&a portraits 
by Vel^uoz, Vandyke. Dohso Dossi. nelHni, H, del Piombo. Titian, and Tintoretto; two of tlie famous 
C^racd series (by Aicostino niid Ludovicri), from the Oiustiniani Palsce; amona the Duteh pictures u a 
long view of and a large Hoblumm; hero are exquisite small pictures Murillo, Greuze, and 
others; and fine works by Teniers, VVourermans, Paul Putter, C. du Jardin, W. V^dervt Ide ; GforiHriouo, 
Jioiiifazio. Fra Haitoloinoo; Holy Family and Joints, by Andrea del Sarto; Holy Family and St. John, 
by (iaudenzip di Ferra-a; Hvcnlnor, by Cbiude; llubrns’ masterly sketches of hlc Entry of Henry IV. 
(Luxembourg) ; and the Asstimpimn of the Virgin (Antwerp). The eoUecUon may bo sec... by r'icom* 
mendaiioii of known artists or amateurs. 

Dovbh Hoijsb (Lady Clifdcn), Wliltehall, opposite the Banqueting House, has a 
very tasteful and olrissical facade, and was built by Payne for Sir Matthew Feather- 
atonhaugh. It was 8ub.sequently sold to Viscount Melbourne, who sold it to the Duke of 
York, for whom Holland added a picturesque Ionic portico and the domed circular hall ; 
which, and Carlton House, the residence of the Prince of Wales, being distinguished for its 
screen of columns, gave rise to a witticism thus told by Southey in Espriella^a Letters, 
The building.s being described to Ix»rd North after he had bourne blind, in the latter 
part of his life, he remarked, “ Then the Duke of York, it should seem, lias been sent 
to the Round House, and the Prince of Wales is put in the pillory/^ 

Dudley House (Karl of Dudley), Park-lane, contains u iinecoLIoc^|Uof 130 pictures, 
tracing the Italian and Flemish schools to their source. 

Here are the Omciflxioti, one of Kaphacra earliofit works, and the Last Judgment, by Fieaole, both 
from Cardinal Fe^ch^s Gallery; small tigures of SalriU, by Raphael, in tempera; the Virgin and Child, 
and the Virgin, Intkut Chrht, and Joseph, by Fnineia; Sla. CaUriua. by Lo Spagna ; two figured of 
Saints, in pem-and-ink and temperji, by i*erugiiio; Virgin and Clnld, enihroiuxi, l»y lia.sisi; altar*pieoo 
of Saints and Infatu Christ, by Pieiino del Vam; attar*pkH.‘e, Adoraiionof the Shephenis. by R Penizzi ; 
the Death of Abel, by Guido; Head of the Mogduloii, by turio Dolee; four iiluniinatioiis by Andrea 
Mantegna; Christ bearing his Cross, by L. Coratvi; a seated i'ardinal, by Guervino; curious spedmens 
of the Vonotian 8chool, by Carlo Criveill; twoCoIoS’^al Heads by Correggio, and a reput*Ml replica of his 
Magdalen : the three Marys, and Dead Christ, by Albert Durer; < elebration of the Mass, by Van Eyck; 
St. Peter, by Spagnolctto ; the Burgomaster, by Rembrandt (hali'deiigth), fro j the Stowe CoHectioii ; 
ih^ Mocking of Chrin^ by Teniers j Landscape, by Gaspar Poussin ; Venetian '^iew, very fine, by Cana- 
letti ; Shipwreck, by Vemet, Ac. Here are also several pieces of antique Scuipiiir^; and a seated Venus, 
by Canova ; and a uaplicate of the Greek Slave, by Hiram Powers. 

Glouoesteb House (Duke of Cambridge), Piccadilly, corner of Park-lane, was pro* 
viously the Karl of Klgin’s. Hera were dofiositeil the Kl^in Marbles. Lord Byron 
sarcasticttlly called Elgin House ** a stone-shop,*^ and 

“ General mart 

For ail the mutilated blocks of art.^ — English Bards and Scotch Beviewers, 

The Marbles were next removed to Burlington House, and to the British Museum in 
1816. Gloucester House was purchased by the late Duke of Gloucester, on his mar* 
riage with the Princess Mary* In the state drawing-room is a needlework carpet^ 
presented to the Duchess of Gloucester upon her birth -day, by 84 ladies of the aristo- 
cracy, each having worked a couiparttneut. 4^he Duchess died here April 30, 1S57, 
having bequeathed to her nephew, the Duke of Cambridge, the unexpired lease of 
Gloucester House. * 

Ghost jjiiob House (Marquis of Westminst^*), Ui>per Grosvenor-street, has a mag- 
niheent open stone colonnade or screen, Homan- J)oric: it is 110 feet long, and has two 
carriage-ways, with pediments sculptured with the Grosvenor arms, and panels of the 
four Seasons above the foot-entrances ; between the columns are massive candelabra, ^ 
which, witl) the metal gates, ace composed of demi- figures, rich foliage, fruit and fiowers, 
and armorial designs. The whole screen is picturesque and elegant, and was completed 
in 1842 by '1'. Concly, the architect of the western w i.ig of the mansion (the iHcture- 
gallery) in Park-lane : the latter consists of a Corinthian colonnade, with six statues 
and on aitict, after the manner of Tmgan^s Forum at Home ; on the acroteria are 
vases and a balustrade, and between the columns are rich festoons of fruit and fiowem | 
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tlie wliole is grand and architectnraL Here Is the celehrated ** Qrosvenor Gallery,** 
commenced by Richard, first Earl Grosvenor^ by the purchase of Mr. Agar’s pictures 
for 30,000 guineas ; increased by his son, and grands^ the present noble owner, to 
200 paintings, including : 

Kaphoel, 5; Muritlo, 3; Velasqaos, 2; Titian, 3$ Paul Veronese, 3 s Guido, 9% Sairator Hosa, 4| 
Claude, 10 ; N. and G. Poussin, 7; Rembrandt, 7^ Rubens, 11; Vandyke, 2 ; Hobbema, 2; Cinp, 4; 
Snyders, 3; Teniers, 3; West, 5; Hocrsrth,3: Gainsboroiigh, 8 ; withapodtnenaof Lebrun, Paul PoUer, 
Gerard Douw, Van Huysum, Vandervelde, Wouvermans, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Wilson; Perugmo, 
Bellini, Giulio Romano, and Sasso Ferrate : Corregffio, Parmexiano^ L.da Vinci, Ac. 

Among the most celebrated are the four colosw jplotur^ by Rubens, pniuM in Sualu in Id20,>^th6 
Israelites gathering Ha&na, Abraham and Eelchisedek, the Pour ETangelists, and the Fathers of the 
Church,— tVom the consent of Loeebes, near Madrid, purchased fbr 10 , OW/. ; Cattle and Landscape, by 
Pviul Potter, a miracle of art : Gentleman holding a tiawk, and Lady with Fan, by Rembrandt, two 
the finest piirtraits ever painted ; Mrs. Siddous as the Tragic Muse, Sir Joshua Reynolds's niostor^decc, 
cost 1 7d0/. In the ante-room is a very large painring, by Canalettl, of a grand Bull-fight in St, Mark's 
Place, Venice, in 1740, with many thonsand figures. 

Among the rarities is a triptych panel-picture by Memmelinck, 15tb century: the central compart* 
meiit ^QuUius our Saviour, the Virgin Mnry, and St John the Evangelist; the St. John the 
Baptist, and Mary, the sister of Martha and Laaams, with the pot Of ointment: of most elaborate exe- 
cution; bought by the Marquis of Westminster in 1845. 

No private gallery in this country exceeds the Grosveuor Gallery In point of varieijf. The number 
of pictures in the Bridgewater colleirtioii is more than double, the series more complete, and some of 
thoui exceed any herein value and variety: but the fascination of the Claudes, the Imposing splendour 
of the Rubenses, and the interest attaehea to a number of the English pictures (* Mrs. Siddous,' *the 
Blue Boy,' and H«eueral Wolfe/ for instance), long contributed to render the Grosvenor Gallery quite as 
popular os a resort for the mere amateur, and not less attr^tive and Improving to the student and 
enthu:>iast.— Mrs. Jameson’s JVieafe Oallsriet qfAri» 

Among tbe sculpture is Susanna, life-slase, by Poxzl ; CupVd and Psyche, by Sir R. 
Westinacott, R.A. ; a Faun (antique); and busts of Mercury, Apollo, Homer, Paris 
antf Helen, Clnirl|8 I. and Cromwell, Ac, Tbo vases arc fine ; and the stiperb plate 
includes antique salvers, and ii pn)lusiou of racA cups, won by the Marquis of Westmin- 
ster’s celobnUetl stud. Tbo pictures are to be seen only, on a iqieeific day, by admis- 
sions obtainable by personal acquaintimees of, or introdueUoti to, the Marquis of 
Westminster. 

Hakcoubt Hovse (Duke of Portland), on the west side of Cavendish-square, origi- 
nally built fur Henson, Lord Hingley, and altered from A rcher*s design, is desfTibed % 
Ralph, in 1731, as ‘*one of the most singular pieces of architecture about toMUj ; rather 
like a convent than tbo residence of a man of quality,” resembling a copy of some of 
Poiis.siT/8 landscape ornaments : and so it remains to inis day. It was originally cuHcd 
Hingley House. The handsome ofiices in the rear were designed by Ware. 

Hektfokd HoirsE (Marquis of Hertford), No. 105, Pic-cndilly, waa formerly the 
Pultoncy Hotel, where Alexander, Kni}>eror of Russia, and bis sister tlie Ducliess of 
Oldenburg, sojourned in 1814, and where the Duehess of Oldenbuig (the Emperor 
Alexander's sister) introdemed Prince Leopold to the Princess Charlotte. The origiml 
faqade, rich Italian, was by Novosielski, with a Orecian -Doric porch uddtHi by Sir 
Robert Smirke. The mansiun was desigtied for the Earl ot BaTTymore, but was un- 
linishect at bis death ; was first let as an hotel, and then to the late Marquis of Hertford, 
it was taken down and rebuilt RKJstly with the same Portland stone^iu 1851, when the 
house w as heightened from 57 to 71 foet. The drawing-rooms have a vista of 114 feet, 
and the picture-gallery 50 but ib^insnsiou remained some years nuUmanted after 
i}s rebuilding. 

The Hertfnrf) eollectkm oootsiiis ekrf-^mt^vrm Ceom the gsliery of the Xing of IleRsiid x Wster-mllk 
Robhema; Holy Family, RubciM <coi*i Alehemlat, Teniori; Js Vierge de Fade, A. del Rsrto; 

Vaiiclvke, bv <bEeii in a Meadow, Pauil\>tter; several by l!iiypi the AitaatieUitUm, by 

MiiriIlo;4>andj»t:ape with H^ rdamaii, Cluode; hU owu Portrait by BeStbreadt; Chrlsl ^ving the Keve 
to ht. Peter, Rubens: aiid« from the Stowe oolleetioti, the Btbyl, by i>oiiieaicliinoi end the unmerdtui 
Ri-rvun^by fiembrandt (sold for 23001.) Tb^Margois also po seci ees sfiae ooliscMdaslehte% itid 00 x 1(7 
objects of art and v^irim, 

lloLvxKSEsaE IIoir» (Mar^Dis of Londonderry). No. 16 Perk'ltM^. (BonUim » 
ma>n)iiioont Sculptnre-gallery, wliaetn are aevemt works ky CAaovn end other greet 
■euiptora ; TbeMfue and tlie Minbtanr, from the Friee Galleiy ai Kferenoei the Kneel* 
iiig Cupid, &c.; fall-length portraite of Britiah and Foreign Momrelril of the preaent 
century, by Sir Tliomaa Lawrence ; life-eise mo<iel of Statate of Lord CaetlO' 

rcagh. the celebrated minister, placed in Wcetminatw Abbey ; on^ presented to the 
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tmme, a colossal Sevres VaBe» by Loots XVKX., and a valuable diamondT hiltod sword; 
besides cuirasses^ helmets, and other trophies, captured by the soldier^Marquis in tho 
Peninsular War* 

Hopk Houbk (Mrs. Hope), south-east corner of Down-street, Piccadilly, was built 
in 1849, for the late H. T. Hope, Esq., under the joint superintendence of M. Dusillion, 
a French artist, and Pi^ofessor DonaUlsoiu The fi^nts are Caen stone, and have panels 
of decorative marbles in the piers between the windows ; the arrangement of which is 
novel, especially in the attic*story« Tho total height from the street-level to tho balus- 
trade (surmounted with superbly-carved vases) is 62 feet. The entrance-porch in 
Down-street is very rich ; in the principal window-pediments are sculptured the armo- 
rial bearings of Mr, Hope, repeat^ with the initial H in the very handsome iron railing, 
cast by Andr^ in Paris. Tho details throughout show very careful and elegant draw- 
ing ; and the carving, wholly by French artists, is beautifully executed. The grand 
staircase and hall occupy the centre of the building ; the upper hall .is paved with 
coloured marbles in patterns. The walls are plaster-of-Paris polished, scagliola ^atiels, 
and marble plinths ; the floors, flre-proof, are of cast-iron girders and tile arches- The 
ceilings are panelled and enriched ; the principal doors are of oak, carved with the 
initlul 11 in shields ; some of the chimney-pieces are of pierre de^tonn^rre^ panelled with 
French marbles ; others are of bronzed metal, with caryatid figures, 'fhe stables (tor 
12 horses) and coach-houses are* in the rear of the mansion. W. Cuhitt and Co., 
builders ; ornamental work (wainscot doors, ceilings, stone carvings, mahogany case- 
meuts) by French artists ; cost about 30,000^. 'riiere are few pictures here, the col- 
lections having been removed to Deepdene, in Surrey. Among the antiques is Sir 
Willi>im Hamilton’s second collection, made at Naples. The mansion may be sejn by 
ci\*\h o it linablc by introduction to the owner. P 

Tlio ooUiN)tion was formed si (telebrsted mmiftion in Duobess-stroet, Portland-place, in the dcM- 
rution of which Mr. Hope, the author of AnfiJiittMtHM, oxetnphned the claK^ic priiifipli'H in hU 

htnjpo work on P'ttrnifure and Inf^nal Thus th»^ suite of 

iucTuded the Egjfpikin or Blaek Hoontn with ornaments from of papyrus mid uluum 1 y•cn-^c^ ; thv* 

furniture and oritameuiii were pale yellow and bluish-grooti. relieved by rnassfH of Maok and iroliL 
iiluror Indian Koon^ in oostiv Oriental style. Tk€ S-ar Hmtn : cinbletns <>f Niy:hl ; and above, 

Aurora visiting Cephalu^t on Mount Ida, h/ Klaxritati; fumlturo, wrearhed H!rur#*« of rhe Hours. 7>e 
or Boudoir, hnng with teut-like drapery; the mAuUd-piove an Kj 7 >piii»ii portico; i!;gvpti:in, 
Hindoo, and Chinese idols and curiosities. JPUdnre : Ionic c^dumus, cnubl.ituri*, and p^niinn^nt 

from the Temple of Kr<H?thensat Athens- car of Apollo, chis^ic lahh.»s. ,&o. In four svp.rate 

aiiartrneiits were arrandred auo (Ireek vases, Inriuding two copies of the Itarberini or forihmd V'ase; the 
forniiurr pirtly from iPompriati models. Tk$ Ilf m OaU^v^Xw l(X> pictures <»f the Kleinish ucho^d, 
auii^uc broTues and rases; furniUire of elegant OrecI ui dMgn. Mr. Hope died at HuebcNS- street lu 
1X11 : he will ever bo roniombered for his taavs and xlluniticc•l^^;o as the early patron of Cluntrey, Flax- 
man, Canon, aud Thorwatdseii. 

Lansjkiwkje ilo08£ (Marquis T^ansdownc), which, with its ganlen, occupies the 
south side of ilcrkclcy-squarc, was commenced by Uobert Adam for the Mai^quis of 
Dute, but was sold iiufluislied to Lord Shelburne, creoted^Mnrquis of Lansdowne in 
3784. The purchase-money wa#* 22,000/., but the inaii»iou cost Lord Bute 25,lxKi/. 

The Marqaisjn IS04, acknowledged tho possesrion of tho ^eorel of the authorship of Juinus**. L'^tt-rs, 
which he promts^ topuhUsh; but his lotdship died in the foilowina* week. rUo ** L(-tU)8'‘%ro Indievod 
by some to have been the Joiixt pro^luctlai of i.ord Shelburne^ Colonel ii;irr(5. and l>nnnin.r. Lord Ash- 
burton; and their three portraits, pednted in one picture by Sir Joshua in 178t-5, hivo been 

reirarded as evidenco of the joint authorship. PoiAsibly, iherofore, JiiniuA's l.ottors were writ'en iu 
liUiksdownc, then HheU>ttrtie. Iloose. It is better cit.’CblisUed that oxygen was discovered here, .Aug. 1, 
1774, by l>r. Priestley, tlien iibrariaa to Lord Shelbiinie. 

reecpUon^romn contaimi a fine collection of sculpture, including about fifty 
statueib as tiLiany busts, beside bassi roUevi : it was commenced by (lavir Hamilton, 
wiio first exoa\^ted the site of Adrian’s Villa. At tho foot of the stairensv is a noble 
statue of Diana launching ar arrow ; in the great dining-room are nine ant4^jue statues 
in nidhes, including Oermeuicus, Clamtius, Trqjan, and Cicero; also tho Sleeping 
Nymph, the last work of Canova ; in the front drawing-room his Venus quitting tlie 
Bath; and a statue by Rauch, of Berlin, of a Child holding an alms-dish. In the 
galleiy, 100 feet in length, at the east ,end are li(e-size statues of Hercules, Marcus 
Aorelimb Mercoiyr Diomede, Theseus^ Juno, an Aniason, Juno standing, Hercules 
when a youth, Jason, &c. ; and here are two Egyptian black marble statues, found at 
Tinfii. On the sides of tito gallery are the busts, reliefs, Ac. 
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ousiosiTma of loiwon. 


TJie colI«el9cnf formed hf Henry, third df j 

Itenorlrel^lnclodUiirlfomh * ‘ . i 


In fumed t'-ip 
VcittiNuea^ 


, _ . ^ _ uhrendt hohflajge^letto,^ 

tr^n^i Pom Ini^At X^ oImo^aT^I 
Acderlgo BoscoIil hy Beh. del Piombo ; ij^een Henrl^l^Mr 
nrehiteiSf by Giof»ones a Cardinal and Andrea Doria, hy_rint< 
to Bembrandt $ Y, in hie cradle^ by Velum 

Beyxioldsj Alesaader Pojpe, by Jervast Or, Franbii 
Franeia Homer, by Raebam ; the Marquis of Lansd 
Mary Co!& and Entabetb Fetldittarr by Beynolda i Pc 
by John Jackaoni Sir Hol^ert Walpole and hla flm 
black and gold frame by Gibbons), from tbe blue bedebamb^ of WIB* A^ JM^ are twelve 

picturee by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Including &e Strawberry Girt and the Sleeping Girh 

Lansdowne Hoase was long the political meetittg-placse of the great Whig partyj 
the first Cabinet Council of Lord Orey*« administration was held in this bouse; and 
here, at tbe same meeting;, it was resolved that Broilgham should be Ix)rd Chancellor* 
I^rd Lansdowne, the acknowledged head of the party, died at his seat» Bowood, Jau. 31# 
1863 : be was distinguished by his friendship for artists and men of letters* 


I-iTirDHiTHST (Lobb), Nos. 25 and 26, George-strect, Hanover*squar©, was the resi- 
dence ^f John Singleton Copley, B. A,, and was for more than three-quarters of a 
century tbe dwelling-house of his son, Lmd Lyndhurst, who retiretl from the ChanceUor- 
ahip in 1846. His Lordship died in the house No. 25, Oct. 12, 1863, aged Ul. Here 
were most of tbe important works of his father, including— 

Portrait of Admiral Visroiint Duncan; Sketch of the PHni^sses Mary, Sophia, and Amelia; Samuel 
and Kli; portrait of Lord Mansfield; the Boy with a Squirrel, painted bi i7<{*); the celehrutod originHl 
picture, exhibit«i anonymously at the Koyal Academy, and which was the cauae of Air. i'opley'e coining 
to Lnglund in 17^ ; he went to Rome In the same year. Portraits of John SingU^n Conley, K. A , wUh 
hiH wile care>8ing the infant (the future Lord Lyndhurst), and hia three other infant chtldren. Portrait 
of Archbishop Land in his njhes; and portrait of Lady Middleton in a black dress lined with pink hatin, 
l»e;irl necKlucc and earrings, holding flowers, by Vandyke; Death of Peifsnn. the c^IcbraU^ •A'./i 

e of tbe arti^t^ng^aved by Heath — panted ori|^iially for Aldennan Boydell, and afterwards 
repurchased by Mr. C^ley. 


Lord Lyiidhursi's pictures realised 5147/. ; the two freehold houses, sold for 18,000/., 
have bt'cn taken down, and a club- house is built tipon the site. 

Manchester House, Manchester-square, was commenced for the Duke of Man- 
Chester in 1776, but was not completed until 1788. At the I>nke*s di-ath the house 
bectiiiie the residence of the Spanish Ambassador, who built the Boman Catholic chapel 
111 Spaiiish-place. Manchester House was next the town mnnsioti of tlie Marquis of 
Hertfortl, a 6o»-rtrafi/ companion of the Prince Regent. The PVench Embassy was 
next located here ; w'itb Talleyrand, Guizot, and Sebastians, successive jrepresct)tati\‘i‘s« 


Marlborough House, Pall Mall, was built by Wren, in 1709-10. for the great 
Duke of Marlborough, upon part of the site of the pheawntry of St, Jameses Pnia«*e, 
and of the garden of Mr. Secretary Boyle, the latter taken out of St. James’s Park. 
'J he ground was lca.<icd by Queen Anne to Sarah Duchess of Marlborongh, w ho states 
the Duke to have paid for^he building beUveen 40,000/. and 50,000/., though many 
people have been made to bslieve otherwise/’ Tlie house is a fine spiecitncii of red 
brickwork. Wren being employed as architect, to mortify Vanbrugh. The great Duke 
die<l here in 1722. The Duchess loved to talk of ** neighbour George,” the King, at 
St. James’s Palace ; and here, Jan. 1, 1741, she received the Lord Mayor and SherilFs, 
to thank her for a present of venison ; “ she reemved us,” says Sl^riif Hoare, ** in her 
n^^Tial manner, sitting up in her bed; . and after an boar’s conversation upon 
indifferent matters, we retired.” The Duchess intended to have improved the entrance 
to the court-yard : an archway was opened in tbe wall, but was blocked up ; for her 
Grace was frustrated by Sir Robert Walpole, who, to annoy her, bought the requisite 
houses in Pall Mall, llie court-yard is duU, but the front towards St. James’s Park 
has a chcqiful aspect, and a garden. In 1817, Marlborough House was purchased by 
the Crown for the Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold; it was the IMnco’s town- 
Imnse for several years : and after the death of William IV. tbe residence of the 
Iiowager-Queen Adelaide, whose personal effects were disposed of* here, at tbe price 
affixed to each article. In 1850, the mansion was settled upon the Prince of Wales, 
on bis attaining his eighteenth year. In tbe meantime, the Vernon collection of 
pictures, and others of the English school, were removed to the lower apartments of 
Marlborough House : and the upper rooms were granted to the Department of Practical 
Art, for a library, museum of manufhetures, the ornamental casts of the 8ch<xd ctf 
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, Rm WW dMign«d, io 1832. tlw Duke of Weilin^on'e 
Ftto^l Ctit, 'iirliii«ib tirai in.bM(|tteBtly exhiirftod to ibe ]»uUi« io o tetagmary buil^nff 
In tfa« c(Nirb> 5 «rd, 1868 1 it it imw in the Crygt of Si. IVnl'e Ck^edraL 

-Cteopw lV: BWtiamA fe oooiuat Cetltan Hoiun with Marlbonmiifa Hodm and ft 

jMOtti's ram bpr ii iralwy u^The ParinSCtof thfl Sovereun^s and t^her hiatorio i^ersonafrea of Km^Jiiud ; 
butk utiforfttpaifffy, Mr. Naaira apacuUtina of btijrinff Carlton licuiie a'-d Ciaracn^, and overlaying St. 
Januv*! Pm'k ivfrh terraoea, prevoiledL apd the doiigii of a truly Natiuual CalkTy was abandoned : 
altlmuKli tbe Cromm of JSfiKlaiul fWisoMaomateriala for ao Hlstorioal CoUeciiou which would be iiUiniiely 
mptrior to that of Vorsaiiles. 

Mariborough Ilouee Im been enlarged and re'^belliflbed to adapt it for the town 
tesidenee of the Prinee and Princeee of Wales* 

An entranee^hatl has been added to the north Amit of Idle house; the old ciitrance>hall has been con- 
verted ittto a noble lialuon about eO Ih in length by SO It. In width, two sb^rics in Un the ceiling and 

optHn* part of the walls, on three of thesldee, are large oil pintinirKortlie great viet iricsof Mtirlborough, 
the battles of Hotdiatet atid }iieitheim« and the taking of MarKhai Tab ard prixoner; utKiii the ceiling are 
allegories of the Arts and iiksieiices. These jioiotingi^ the work of Laguerre. hrul Isun hidden for many 

{ ears benetith soc^cessive layers id* whitewash and iH>lour, and were b «ai*de i and canvassed over. They 
liive be«*u restored, and in several of them may be recognised the uriginais of some old ctigrarings cu 
tile battles of liauiillirs »iid llleniieim, in which Marlborougli on hor8«>i>ack, Irmlmg on the troops, is a 
very prominent tlgure. t>ii ti*e lower part of the hall is hang t4ipt‘*.trv. ap.»arently of tlie dale of Louis 
Quatorse, the sui^ee. s represented being the adventures of 'H.'irndin ran /.a and i>oii Quixote. In ttie 
centre of the priiK‘i]>al si<ie is maguilieeiit (ioheltns Ui|>es' rjr, the “ he>trueti<m of the Mamelukes." The 
sofas and settees are covered with tsfiestry of the date of Louis Quatorze; and the furniture inc'udas a 
magnideent ebony and trold Ciibinet, and^lH}ny and orrnolu teroi.** for buKts. The library is on the we?4t 
side of the mattHiou. In the furnishing and decoration of the Stale apartnieiitKof M.iri()oroa‘j:h House, 
English art and Koglish man ufuct arcs have been duly patronized ; Spirallicldn and Mam hestcr h.ive 
supplied the silk and datnHxk, and Wilton the Axminster cari>tti», while the furniture has been made 
eniirvly in Londun wt»rkshopfl. 

line of the rooms on the lirs^ floor of Marlborough Ilousc has been convert^nl into a character! s'tio 
reprcsentutioii of a Turkish !iiwndar*ah or rcH*cption*rooni. I he rtxirn is hung r^mnd with souvenirs of 
the Prince's travels : one of the niost interesting articles is a fragment of Kgypti:<^hierog)yi>hic*. Tlcre, 
a)>o, arc finiber mouth pieces cinbroidcrid tobacco-bags, a coat ot ch:uu armour and a hehuet, daggers, 
swords, Jte., artisltcally arranged ; also, stHH-diuengof EoisU rn tlrc^s— waist scarfs, abba*, ketlivh^} un<l 
In the centre, over the deewan, is another group of Eastern weapons — daggers and swords of rare temper, 
armour and helmets. 

The new slnblca have <he form of a block with two wings. In the centre of the 
block la the entrance^ lending into the garden skirting ilie Mall of St. Janie.s's 

Park. On either side of the lioyal entrants are two coach-hou.'ics ; the quadrangle in 
front, together with the Hoy 1 entrance, is covered by an enorniona .skylight, support etl 
by light iron columns ; while the quadrangle itself is lighted with jras, provided with 
clock, manure-pits, w^atar-tiuiks, and trapped dmins. The stables include furty-tive 
•tails and twelve loose boxes. 

MontaOub Horsc^ Bloomsbury, (See MuSBUki, Biuxiisu.) 

Montaqub Housb (Duke of Buocleucb), Whitehall, was built for B.'ilph, third 
Lord Montague, created in 1<>89 Duke of Montiigue and Visroniu ^LmtliLTincr. It 
had a spacious marble floored and pillared hall; and a large coIle«'tinn of fulMingtii 
portraits of the Montagues and their connexions, by Vandvkt', Lely, and KoynoUls; 
sketches en grisaille by Vandyke; a fine assemblage of E^ngllsh Miniatures; and 
View of Whitehall, by Camdetti. The furniture w'os in the old French styfe, ricldy 
carved^ and gilt ; and cabint‘t8 in buhl or ebony ; tables of marble, mosaic, or inlaid 
w(xid ; hangings of dark velvet, damask, or satin. In the dining-room and library 
wore portraits of the British sdiool ; a few Crainsl>oroughs and Wilsons in tlie boudoir; 
auil.l^th drawing-rooms wore hung with fine old tapestrys representing huntiiig 
S 4 *.enes in the forest -of Fontainebleau. The mansion was scrcene^l from the street by 
trees and qflfarden ; and betweim it and the Thames was a tcrraccii garden, with 
venerable trees, fountains, and statues, aud an open pavilion comiiiandiug a fine view 
of the river. 

Montague House was one of Uie mariHions built after the Court had abandoned Whitehall, when , 
vnriouM n^le foin dies obtained loaKen of parts of the Privy trardens. The Dukes of Hichmoiid for a 
hiindri^ years o<^upled here a stately maiiston surrounded with pleasure-grounds, on part ol which is 
Imiit Richmond-lerraoc. Pembroke House was eret-tc<l under like circumstance.'* ; between which and 
the site! of Blebmond Bouse stood the mansion inherited hrour the Montague family by the Duke of 
Boecleuch. 

The lease of the site of old Montague House was renewed by the (lovernment, 
thus securing to the Duke of BuiH:ieuch an acre and a qum-ter of laud, with a river 
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ftoniage Ibr ninetj-nine yearsy from 1856. The old maneion w»» then taken 
and a new bouse erected in the French style^ with lofty Mansard toofik All the 
old matenala were groand down and made into a sort of concrete to fiirm the founda- 
tion of the new huSding^ «nd every poaaible precaptfon taken to make the new 
maiudott water-tight in ita lower floors. The new house it swbs«»*d^ 

Iron has been snbetitntsd fbr wood in att the mcwt impmtant parte cf.tte 

and every possible preeantion has been taken to prevent spreadkig, bsipmd Jwe 

apartment in which it idiould arim. In fwmt rf .j«ie Citjism pr^^ 

t^ river, the operailmi of the Thames Smbanlon^t Bill #81 rerialm no haw thw 

acres and a half of land which woidd bai^ beiihadmiiw^ ftw 

pnblic oflicos, had not the leam of Mcttitagne JBEopse bet# mnewed#' / T^ 

stances led to mncb discussion ; bnt the mansion #as eotopleted <br the Dttke Of 

Buccleuch, and is now His Grace’s town resMteime, 

MoNTAor® Hottss; the elegant detached mansion et the north-west angle df 
Portidan-sqnare» was built for the celebrated Mrs, Elisabeth Montague, who resided 
here many years ; and who annually^ On the Ist of May, on the front lawi^ reeled 
the chimney-sweepers of the metropolis, " so that they might enjoy one ha^y dSiy in 
the year/"* The house is now the residence of Lord Bokeby. 

Horace Walpole tells os that in February^ 17SS, ha ** dined si Krs. Montagua^s new palaaa and was 
nmeh surprised. Instead of Yogaries, it i« « uobla almpJa ediSea** •* When loaoia home,*' ha aoda I 
rii'idlceted that afthoajrh I thoujrht H so manpaiftoent a house, there woe not a morsel ot gilding. It Is 
grand, not tawdry, nor larded and embroidered and ponij^ned with shreds and remnants* and din- 
quant like all the harlequinades of Adam, which nerer let the eye repose for a moment.'* 

XouFOLK Hottsb (Duke of Norfolk), No. 21, St. James’s-8quiire» octruples the site 
of h^ie residence rjj^enry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans (iemp^ Charles II.); the first tenant 
of the Norfolk family being the seventh Duke, who died here 1701. The old mansion 
extended to the site of Watcrloo-place es^stwfurd. In old Norfolk House George III. 
was born. May 24, 1738 (O. S.) ; and Edward Augustus Duke of Fork, March 2i, 
1738: the room remains, with a ceiling painted by Sir James Thornhill; the state- 
bed is preserved at W orksop. The present Norfolk House was oomroonced by Bret- 
tingham, in 1742, for Thomas Duke of Norfolk, and completed for bis brother Edward 
ill l7l>2 : the portico was added in 1842. The rooms are gorgeously carved and gilt in 
t he Queen Anne style, and contain a collection of pictures of the Italian, Sp.inish, and 
Fiemi.^h schools ; and conspicuous among the plate displayed at state-banqnets, are t}ie 
coronation-cups received in various reigns by the Dukes of Norfolk as hereditary Earls 
Marslial: here Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were sumptuously entertained, 
June 19, 1849. 

In the old mansion are deposited the records of the Howard, Fltulau, and Mowbray funiUes. 
Among the pictures U a portrait of the drst Duke of Norfolk, by Holbein s shield j^ese&ted to the chi- 
Talrous solUier-jx/et, Hen 17 H>>ward. iilar) of Siirr^, at a toamament In IS37; portraits of the fhmi^ 
of I homoi* Karl of Arundel , whq collected the ” M^bles;’* portrait of his wife, by Rabens, 

Here expired, Dec. 16, 181.5, Charles, eleTenth Dake of Norfolk : a few hoturs before he died, by his 
desire, a servant was sent to a bookseller's in Poll Mall to procure Drelinoouit's Book qf Oon$oloium$ 
affain$t th» Fear of Duaih, which was read to the penlUmt Duke In his last moments. 

Nobhanton, Lord, No. 3, Scaniore*plac6, May Pair : hero are some important 
pictures by Holbein ; Holy Family, by Parm^fiano ; and works of the English schooL 

NoiiTHirMBERT.AND ilousB (Dukc of Northumberland), Strand, occupies tbe site of 
the Hospital of St. Maiy Kounceval, founded temp, Henry lit. ; its large conventual 
cnapel reaching to the Thames in tbe Sutherland Mew of London, 1543. The present 
mansion was built, alxmt 1605, for Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, son of the 
lioet, I.rord Surrey. The architects were Bernard Jai sen and Gerard Cfaristm^ ; and 
it was then called Northampton I£ouee» The Earl of Northampton died here in 161 4^ 
having bequeathed the mansioh to his nephew, Thomas ITow^ard, Earl of 8uffi>llc, when 
the name was changed to Suffolk IXouae 9 a drawing by Hollar shows it to have been 
quadrangular in plan, with a lofty dome-orownssi tower at eadi angle, in the Dutch 
style. It originally had three sides, the fourth remaining open to the gardens and the 
Tlnmes; when the quadrangle'" was completed by the addition <rf' the state-rooms. 


*Thcre was Vk/oartK Montague Hoase — vis. the mansion built 
part of the site of the prfory of St. Mary Overqr* III SeoUiwarit 
Montague Uose. 


by ViseontitM<ntagns,erhfssoTi, npoo 
1540; the predait bdng named 
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attribati (I, bat erron^aty^ to Inigo Jonoa. After the marriage of ElizatM^tli^ daughter 
of Tlieoptd)aa» eecond Eaii of Soffidk* with Algernon Perey, tenth Earl of Northumber- 
lattid, in 1^94^ the manilan wifa. nailed Noriktmierland Mouse. In 1660 General 
Ifonk was tiivited to thin bom W Kart Algernon ; and herA with other leading men 
of the natieKO* be jlimiedi w reetoration of Charles IL On the death 

of J^onoAyiie Pbi^> ^ ton ef wltbout male mme, hla only daughter. 

She married, in 1682, Charles 

imr, the proud Duke of SomeraM^*^ who resided at Northmuberhind House in great 
ateto. On tlMi death of the Duke $n:l748^ he was sueoeedod by bis eldest son, Alger* 

. non Eaarl cf HerUbid, imdaeveoth Duke cf Somerset, ereated 1^1 of NorthumberlHiid 
In 1.749, with Tomainder, fiiiling taue male, to his son-hi-law. Sir Hugh Smithson, who 
amumcd the name and arms of jPercy* and was created Duke of Northumberland in 
1768 1 he was the gmndihtlim of the fiMurtb Duke, and the immediate predecessor of 
bis eouatn^ the Ear! of Beverley, the late Duke* Of the cdd mansion, little more 
than the central stone gateway, limiiig the Strand, remains $ this being pax;| of the 
original work of Gemrd Christmas, and, with its charaeteristic sculpture, a curious 
example of the Jacoliean stylo. It b surmounted by a lion |>asftant, the crest of the 
Percys, cast In lead : It Is itiscrlbed with the fiimily motto, Eiip^mnce en Dieu.” 
Along the facade was a border of capital letters, in place of the present ugly parA|>et : 
One of these letters (S) fell douvnat the funeral of Anne of Denmark, IGiy, and killcHl 
a spectator. The date 1749 denotes a year of repairs, and the initiuls A. S. 1\ N., 
Al^nion Somerset, IVinceps NorUmmMm. In 1766, great part of the northern 
front uras rebuilt; as also after the fire in 1780, which consumed most of the opi^r 
rooms. The court-yarti b of plain Italian character; ami the living apartments are 
the southein or garden side of the quadrangle. The boast of the anterior is the double 
state-staircase, wdth marble steps ; ridi ormolu balustrade, chandelier, and lumps ; and 
CArvtH) marble imdium. Tho prindpsd drawing-room has medallions by Angelica 
Kaitdinann, and a Raphaelesque oelLlng. Beyond b a small room bung with t^i)>estry, 
desigiKsI by Zuccarelli, an<l worked In Soho-square, in 1758. Tlie state-gHller>’, or 
bill -room, is 106 feet long, and 27 wide; it b gorgeously' gilt with groups in relief, of 
eagles, boys, and foliage, and is de(^rHt4dd in oompartnicnrs with paintings iifter the 
Itoinun school; the diimney-puxxjs are snpjxirted by Phrygian captives in marble : this 
noble room will nccouiniodate 8tK) guesU. Upon the walls are admirable copies, origmal 
size, of the School of Athens, of Kaphael, by Alengs ; the Preseutation, and Marriage 
of Cupid and Psyche, both also aAer Raphael, by PomjHfio Battoni ; and copies of A. 
Caraeoi’s Biicchus and Anadne, by Oonstansi; and Guido's Aurora, by Masaccio. 
Here are tuo cabinets of marbles and gems, once the property of I^uis XIV., and 
valued at lOOOf^ each. In the centre b a Sevres china vase, nine feet high, exipiisiti ly 
painted with Diana and her Nymphs disarming Cupid : this ^'as presented by Cluirlcs X. 
to Hugh, second Duke of NortUumbcrlatid, when Ambassador to France, 

Tho most ImiM^rtant original picture in tUe Northumberland collection (pri»i<*ij>ally at .Alnwick 
CiMfle), is the portrait-group of the ** C'ornaro Fsinib* ” (Kvciyn called it Vcucti.irj SciintorH * ), by 
^l itjnn, whh'h was houghi by Algernon Karl of Northumberland, Charles I. frotn Van<ia;t\ for ](>(0 
piinKut. Among the other picturea iire l^an Sebaatlan, l>ouud on the ground, and t wf> aiigi-l.s m the air, 
by <<ucrdno, with flgures iifO'idze; a small ” Adoration of the ^ihepherda,'* by G. ra.«.<ano; “a i»r**tiy 
Girl wJih a Candle, before which she holds her Imiida. by G. Schalckon, of remarkaldc clcam-.'tf-'. and 

C «K»d Inipai^to'* Alnwick l!astle, and Westminster bridge, building and * onjjd< (<d, by Cana- 

‘ttli a curious portrait of Hdwsrd VI., with a long hiscriptinn, by Ahibusc; a Foxdnint luid Dot r-huiit 
by P. Snyders j| Christ crowned with TlMjma, by Caravaggio; portrait of Na|x»le'#n nhru Fii-st Coivul, 
by FbilHp*« (a hue likeucss) ; several Ihmily portraits, including IVrry Karl of NortliODibcrland, one of 
Viindykaa luiMwl i>ortraits. Also, carvings in ivory, after picturob by 'lenirr.s ai.d o<1k rs ; luid sump- 
tuoiM articles. Tho uiaiisilon can only be seen by siavial pt*rniissinn. 

Ill the Btraod fVont, west of the c.>cntral gateway, by an ingenious conirivanoe, a portion of the wall 
Is opeiiM fbr the egress of carriages upon state occasions. ^ 

liugh, third duke, who died at Alnwb'k Castle, was interred fVom Northumberland House, w'ith 
great state, In Westminster Abbey. Feb. 22, 1247; the funeral pageant reaching from t haring Oroi^s to 
the western door of the Abbey t and his sucoesfior, Algernonf4th Oukc, who also died at Alnwick Cattle; 
was Interred Ihim Korthumberlaiid House, with like state. Feb. 25. Ib05. 

OVB&STOirxi, liOEX>, No* 22, Norfolk-etreet, Park-lane: rv valuable collection of 
Italian, Flcmiah, and Dutch niaatera, the latter including examples from the cabinet of 
Baron Veratalk» at tha Hague. 

PiBX^ 8t» BoBJOa*, Babt., H.P., No. 4^ Privy Gardens, Wliitcludl : the mansion 
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contains a portion of the choice oolle^Hten Of by tiio lito ®r Robw* 

l^eel I including Bnb^g ceielirfited Chapeau de Fillip % BobM 

S500 fgnitmBi olso» p by Cuypi 4 Coafit<aeeim> Iqr CblUi^ j iha POnlt<rert dbop^ by 
O, Douw i 4 by Hobbema; 2 by Isaac Ostade; Landeoape tod Ci»ttle^ by Paul Potter, 
1664; 2 by Huysdael j 7 by D. Teniers* Genoese Senator and his Wile* by Vandyke; 
4 by A. Vandervelde; 7 by W« Vandervelde; 6 by Wonvcrinans*; 2 by Wynants* 
The Portraits, by Reynolds and Lawrence, have been removed to. Draytcm Manor* In 
the diuing-rootn of the above mansion Sir Robert Peel was placed immediately after his 
fatal accident ; and in this room he expired, July 2, 1850* Between the doors bangs 
Wilkie’s fine picture of John Knox preaching* 

RoTHSCHiiiD’s, ButOK, Mansion, 147, Piccadilly, oeonpies a site of fi7ft. frontage 
by 90ft. ill depth, and is built on a bed of concrete extending over the whole 
surface of the basement story'. The front walls are of Portland stone. The principHl 
staircase is of marble : its centre flight, opposite the entrance-hall door, is Sft. wule. 
The Hfiiin landing, as well as the stairs, is of marble, and connects the two ante-rooms, 
which are divided from the staircase by marble screens of columns and arches. Tbtse 
ante-rooms coniinunicate with the first-floor reception-rooms, one of which occupies the 
whole of the Piccadilly front* 

- RuTiisNi) IloiJSB, No. 16, Arlington-street, Piecadilly : here, January 6tli, 1827, 
died the Duke of York, second son of George ill. 

SiBTiiOHP, CoLONm, 46, Ea ton-square.— Here was assembled the rare and costly 
collection of articles of v&rtu : Oriental cunosities, ancient ornamental silver, eurvings 
ill i\%ry and wood^bronzes. Oriental and Limoges enamel, lluphuel and Paiissy ware ; 
ornamental glass, German, Bohemian, and Venetitm ; Drc^en, Sevres^ old Worcester, 
and Chelsea porcelain, silver, silve]>g^lt, and plated articles. 

^ Spenceb Hofse (Earl Spencer), St. JamesVplace, was built by Vardy, a pupil of 
Kent, for the tirst Earl Spencer, father of the collector of the Mihlioihtca 
'1 he mansion fronts the Green Park, and has a pediment, upon which are three gracelui 
figures by Sp<»ng, a Danish sculptor. 

Stafford House (Duke of Sutherland), on the west side of Stable-yard, St. James’s 
Palace, occupies part of the site of the Queen’s Libroiy, built by Kent for OaroHne, 
consort of George II. ; in Pennant’s time it was a lumber-room* The Staflbnl mansion 
was commenced in 1825, by B. Wyatt, for the Duke of York, second son of Geoi-ge 1 11* 
In 1827, it was proposed to appropriate part of the mansion to the use of the Jtoyal 
Sixriety ; the offer was accepted subject to future arrangements, but was not taken 
advantage of, on account of the increased expenditure which the change would have 
involved; whilst the apartments were unsuitable for the purposes of the Society. 
The Duke of York died before the building was completed* The Crown lease was 
then sold to the first Duke of Sutherland, for 72,000f., subject to an annual ground- 
rent of 7b8/. The mansion is entirely of hewn stone; the north front In 8ta)>le-yard 
has a Corinthian portico of eight columns, beneath which is the entrance* The gardeii- 
ience is curiously made of slate. 

The hitcrior was planned by Barry, t>y whom were added the «pcoad and third 
storica, the Utter concealed by a balnatrade, The grandest feature is the Iwll, or 
tribune, and state-staircase, opening through all the sttwies, and lighted by a lantern 
filled with engravetl glass, and supported by mghteen palm-trees j the ceiling contains 
Guercino'a celebrated apotbeosis of St. Orisogno ; and beside the fireplace are Murillo’s 
Pro»Hgal Sfan’s Uetum, and Abrabam and the Angela, from the Soult Gallery. The 
walls are imitative Oiallo antico, divided by white marble Corinthian columns and 
'pilasters ; and in compartments are copies, by Lorenzi, of Paul Veronese’s colossal pic- 
tures. The whole interior strikingly reminded Dr. Waagen of many the psl n >H - of 
Genoa : it is a square of 80 feet, .rising in the centre to 120, the roof rtcliiy painted 
and gilt, the floor a sea of red and white marble j and when lighted by scores of can- 
delabra, the elltet is truly gorgeous. On the first landing is a marUe atstne of a Sibyl, 
by ItonaldL 'i'hencc two fligbto of stairs diverge upwards to » oonidor, dciyw at-oii with 
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10^^ cbiHid «h?«e i^a«« t/t tbo bait ; the fibirth bdng the 

|riMWy,> lo^» roof, and ligbted by Homan candelabra in 

{^Itrhni««^r tb* walU WNt bong .witb patntinga the Italian, Flemidi. Spanish, and 
Boodem Shgliah aei^ ' • 

Aiawirtha pietarM ta ^ jnAlMy an, Vandjrhs't portrait of Thonuw Howenl, Esri of Anindd ; 
Horone'« iKMrtmt of ft tl^cwt Scbootmoster) i Corregvio's Mule-driver* reputed to have been 

looted fat ft tftrom-ftiinM GhiM bftihre Honthomt'* finest work* flrom the Lucea colleeti tn; 

Chiisi ftt ^mmftdfp bjr PauI Veronese; Chiiit bearingr hit Cross* by Haphael; l>ori Framna llorf^a 
enteriiurthe Jesuits* Colldgep several lilo-size figures* by Velasques; and three works of^urharan, from 
the HouTt eutlecttoui Lord Strafford on his way to the Scaffold rci'civing Laud's blessing, by t>elaroche ; 
and Winterhalter’s portrait of the Duchess Dowager of Sutherland. 

The other three sides oonslsi of eight state-ror>n)8 : three touTircls the Green Park are 
clrawring-rooms hnng with Ckibelins tapesiryp designed by Delui'oc'lie. Northward is the 
great dining-room* 70 feet by 30 feet* where Is a statue of Ganymede, by 'I'horwaldsen ; 
and on the third side are two saloons hung with a Jong scries of paintings of the old 
ItHlian schools aboiro the boolcshelves. 

In the dining-ruoiu, on the ground- floor* are assembled all the portraits of Die ilrleans 
Gallery; the royal and historical personages during the reign of Louis XIV., the Orleans 
regency* the reign of Louis XV.* and the happy part of the life of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, llio adjoining rooms are dedicateil solely to modern Hritish art ; including 
emigres of Kcynolds* Lawrence* Opie, Wilkie, Turner* Latulsecr* Callcott, ; 
busts by Chaiitrey, and elegant gfoups by Westmacott, senior and junior; and in her 
Grace’s drawing-room the chimney-piece 8upi>orts are statues of her two lovely daughters, 
exquisitely sc^ulptured by the younger Westmacott. Other marble chimney-pieces are 
adorned with sinaU bronzes and elegant vessels* after the antique; busts* and bas relief. 

Among the pieturos on the ground-floor are, Winterhalter's Scene (Vom tbo Decameron ; ovRiver 
Scone, bv J, Van Goyen, hla finest work; St. Jostinaand St. llulina, half-length^ by Murillo, very Hue; 
the Marriage of St. Catherine, by Kubens; Festival before the Floml (17 figures), by W. Kity, R. A.; 
Scene from the Sj^m^faior, by r. Stotbnrd* K.A. ; the Breakfast Tame, by Wilkie, R.A. ; Cassandra 
foretelling He<‘U.»r*t* Death, i>y H. U. Ilaydon; the Passage of the lied Sea by the Israelites, by F. Dauby, 
A.R A.; the Assuaging oftlie Waters, by John Martin; Death of the Virgin, by Albert Durer; Head of a 
Young Man, by Panriegiano: La<ly tlower (now Duchess Dknvagerttf Sutbeiland) and iier l>aughter (now 
Duchess of Argyle), by Sir Tliomas Lawrence; the D.iy alter tlie Battle of Chevy t'liase, by E, Bird, 

R A. Also a drawing, by Prince All>crt, of his son, the Prini'e of Wiles; and a life-size bronze statue 
oft be Marmiis of StafTird, by Feuchercs. Among the hbtorio memorials ia a bronze cost taken from 
the face of N.qxdeun, alter deaili. 

The collection of pictures can only be seen by special invitation or permission of the 
fiiinily, 

ToMLrNJ5*8 (Mr. G.), No. 1* Carlton House-terrace, contains a few first-class pictures ; 
including Die Fool of Bethesda* or Clirist healing the Paralytic* by Murillo, purchased 
by Mr. Tomline from the Soult collection for 7500/. Hero also is the picture of Christ 
and the Woman of Samaria* by Auiiibal Caraoci; and the identical portrait of 
Cliarles V.* to paint which Titian jonrneyed to Bologna. • 

UxBRiDOB HoifflB (Marquift of Anglesey)* Burlingtdh Gardens* built by Joseph 
Boiiomi, in 17U2* occupies the site of Queenabury Hotuic (Leoni* architect* 1720)* where 
died the poet Gay* December 4* 1732. 

MARKETS. 

I jlEW of the Market-buildings of the metropolis are of tasteful design, such as we aro 
accustomed tb admire in the ancient and modern market-places of the Continent. 
The eariljf^ history and location of the iiondon Markets* are, how^ever* curious. 

** Shall the large mutton smoke upon your boards P ^ 

Surh Newgate’s oopious market best affords. 

Wouldst tnoa wish mighty bed .augment Iby meal P 
Leadenhall ; St. James's sends thee veal ; 

Thamos-street gives cheeses Coveiit Garden fruits ; 

Moorfittlds old books, and Moamoutli-sireet old suits.** 

Gay's r>tpia* book li. 

BiiiiilwOfiOATB la described at pp* 54 and 65. * It was once a landing-place for 
other merchandise than fiab : •• 1560. — There came a sheppe of eggea and afaurtes and 
amockea out ot Prance to Byllyngeagatte.’* (CJrey Friars* Chroti.) 





BoBOvaK Mabkxt, Soathwurk, fiir provuhMnii dobq|Am fto At» tt ■ fDMMion of th* 
■ee of Bodiwter i and th« grouBd ia held ofth«.BUbdp.l)y Aie pnriiAi of St. Seviuhlv.Bt 
an aiiniial,rmt of 142. lat. 6*. . . 

CxjkBS Mauw, W the Booth-west angle of fcr bwtcbei^^Ki^^ 

fldi, and v^etablesp was built by Winiaui HnlloB, BaWm J^ohgbton ajid Bari of 
In CljBunesitVIun-fieldBp about the year 1660» and wae fint ealted ^feio Mapk^i^ 

The CItar a»d Lord Clare bad a lonfrlawiult 6(meeniia»llk{i.eidate»^ theCfiyyleWWj **aad.5^ the 
. aat*ceia of this noble lord> thw have got several rhsttera Ibr ttie et^liig of several ^het afarl^U alt*ee 
the year leeO: as that of 8t. James, by the Earl of ftL Albans j Uloomebnry. by the Earl 
atnptDD; Hrooh ^farkrt, by the Lord Brook ; Hunger foM Bfarkeli jSfearort starhei; besidw the Hsj* 
market. New Charing Cross, and that at l>et^ Frauiee at Westmittsto» wHh their HayDihlr In the ttehts 
behind PiccadUly/'— JHarl, MS, B900, 

Here waa a chapel for the use of the butcbei^ whithc-t Orator HeiiTey removed 
from Newport Market, and preached in a tub covei^ wkb velvet and gold ; the altnr 
being inscribed Primitive Eucharist.’* Henley, ••preacher at once, and winy of 

the agp,” lectured at the Oratory ” upon theologyp “ skits of the fasldong,” “ the 
beau ihonde from before Noah’s flood/* and •• bobs at the times /* but straying into 
sedition, he was citcHl before the Privy Council, who disinlased him as an iinpu lent 
fellow. He le(*tured here for nearly 20 years; the admission was Is., «nd he hud 
medals struck as tickets. In Gibbon Vcourt, Clare Market, was a theatre, where 
Killigrcm’s comi^atiy performed some time. "Nov,, 20, 1600. — Mr. Shepley and I to 
the new playhouse near Lincoln^s-inti-fields (which was formerly Gibbon’s Tennis- 
court) where the play of • Beggar’s Bush* was newly begun ; • • It is the fluest play- 
house, I believe, that ever was in England/* (Pc/ys.) Its remains w'ore long use<l 
as a Ctirjx^nter’s shop, slaughter-houses, Ac, Clare Market lying betw'oeii the tw'o grf^t 
theaCres, its butch;*;*s w'ere tho arbiters of the galleries, the leaders of theatrical wws, 
the musicians at actresses’ marriages, the chief motiruers at players’ funeraU. In aiul 
around the Market were the signs of the Sun^ Bull and Pm afterwards Sjn(ler'*n 
Head ; The Grange; The BulVe Mead^ where met the " Shepherd and his FhH.*k 
Club,” and where Dr. liadcliffe wras carousing when lie received the nevvs of tlio lo<«» of 
bis 5000/. venture, Uogarth, when an apprentice, was here an early b<xm comiranion of 
Joe Miller. Next is the Black Jack^ in Portsmouth-street, tho haunt of Joe Mi1h*r, 
the comeiiiaii, and wdiere he uttered his time-honoured /’ the house remuitts, hut 

the sign has disapja^ired. Miller died in 1738, and was buried in 8t. Clement’s upper 
ground, in Portugal -street, where his grave-stone w'os inscrrilied with the fono\>ing 
epitaph, written by Stephen Duck : "Here lie the remains of honest Joe Miller, who 
was a tender hns!>aud, a sincere friend, a facetious companion, and an excellent come- 
dian. He depurted this life, tlie 15th day of August, 1738, aged 54 years. 

•• If humour, wit, and honesty could save 
llie humourous, witty, honest, fh>in the grave, 

' ThL rrave had not so soon its tenant found. 

M'lthnioncsty, and wit, and humotir crown'd. 

Or could esteem and love preserve our health. 

And guard us longer from the stroke of Death, 

The stroke of l>eaih on him had later fell, 

IV horn all mankind esteem'd and loved so well.** 

The stone was restored by the parish grave-digger at the close of the last century f 
end in 1816 a new stone was set up by, Mr. Jarvis Buck, churchwarden^ who added 
" S. Duck ’* to the epitaph. At the Black Jack (also called the Jump), a club known 
as "the Honourable Society of .lackers** met until 1816. {See "Jo: Miller, a biography,** 
by W. H. Wills, prefixed to The Family Jo: ' Miller ^ 18^.) 

Clare Market, which had lonif been one of the poorest and most squrild netiflibouitioodf in the me- 
tropolis, baa of late years U'en frreotly improved by the establishment of a Misslbn, with a ehaj^t in the 
centre; iil»o/an orphan refu^^e, a needlewoman's home, a working man’s clulb aoaj^itcheiia Bible-clasi, 
Ac., to all which the recipients themselves contribute. 

• CoLOKiuA Makket, Hetbiial Green (Darbishire, architect), haa been built at the cost 
of Miss Hnrdett Coutts, for providing good suppliei^ with great attention to cleanliness 
and sanitary regulation; the shops surrounding the market to be let fl>r various trades. 
The design is old English, and tfie plan quadrangular, of fine brick OIkI sttme, and 
terra-cotta ; in a 1oA:y central tower is the nmebinery for the water supply. Altogether 
fius is the most picturesque market-place in the iiietropolis» 




0^ KUHFKft Ca«« Exchauqi^ p. 829.) • 

CorsilV-OiWE^ tow«nU the end of Charles Il.'a 

{m» jk‘ii98X <>a dM-dte of ;£^ gehlea of the Convent at Weatminater ; and m 
ChamberiagfiM^ JSMiU*, ia -printed Convent Carden. SftyiM deacrihea it, in 

1698. m h«M iRir flrnitib bc^ KWitai and flowera» "beneath a atnall grotto of treea,” cn 
Tuea^yst Tbandayi^ and 8lfet?dturi. Cie present market-daya. In 1704, when Tar’- 
atoek-raiv aw bvUt^ the nmrfcet'praple were couipelled to aaaemble in the sqnare, and 
here ibirir atalla faweeaaed to dweUhi^ 

Bleiite {IWiir; Ko. lilt iW>m Rfchmond, “soon fell fn with a fleet 

of i(lkf4aei^ hemnd Hint rh« wsfmm iDUOrki^liail^ of jUmdoti. « . , it wh» very oany to obnorve by their 
OAllioiiry Abd tli^ ooiltitMKViiiHMi of I ho fitddy who were eopercarKocs, the part of the town to wtn'ch 

they frere hoomi lhare wiw m elr la Ute purveyore fur Covent harden, who frequently converae with 
momlAff rakee. veij otillka the •eemhiweohrUftjr of thoee bound for Stocks Market. ... 1 landed, 
with ten sail of opricolhtAiti^ at Strexm after having put in at Nine Elms and taken in melons, 

eoiiiiigned hy Mr. Chiffb* of mt pliuw, to Sarah Seweli and Co., at their stall in Covent Garden. 

Still the niAr1ct*t waa a atraage amcitihlage of shed and penthouse, rude stall, and 
craxy tenematitp eodhe-hottae and ghi-ahop, intersected by narrow and ill-lit fodlway% 
until the site was cleared for a new market in 1829. The present market-buildings 
were designed by Powler. and are ^Mirfectly dttetl for their various uses ; evince con* 
sitlerable architectural skill, and are so characteristic of the piirpo£?e for which the 
market has been erecUni, that it cannot be mistaken for Anything else but what it isj 
tinliws the inscription, “John DoiSfi ov Bedfoejo, erected mdcccxxx.,^' over the east 
end, lead |s>sterity to regar<l this as a patriotic act; whereas the Bedford family derive 
A large rental from the market, stated at 6000/. per annum. The area is 3 acres. The 
rent of ,'ioiiie of the shops is from 4i)OL to 500/. j>er aniuiin. 

'fho plan consists of a quadrangle, with two exterior colonnades the north wind 
wiuth sides, in front of shops; and in the contnil building an avTnue open to the 
roof, with sluips on each side for forced articles, the choice fruits, vegetables, &c. At 
the east end is a quadruple colonnade, with a terrace over, and two large conserva- 
tories, a roofed fountain of Devonshire marble, and an enibleinatical group of hgures 
on the iwdiiuent of a screen between the conservatories. At the west end is a colon- 
iiHiie, And below is the iron-r(X»fed Flower Market. There are store-cellars almost 
throughout the area; and water is supplied from an ArtesLm well sunk beneath the 
ciMitml path, 280 feet deep, and affording 1600 gallons per hour, distributed throughout 
tlje market by a steton -engine. 

The supplies of fruit and vegetables sent to this market, in variety, excellence, and 
quantity, surpass those of all other countries. There is more certainty of being able 
to purch.ise a pine -apple here, every day in the year, than in Jamaica and Calcutta, 
whei»e pines are indigenous. Forced asjiaragus, potatoes, sca-kalo, rhubarb-stalks, 
mushrooms, French beans, and early cucumbers, are to be had in January and 
February ; in March, forceil cherries, strawberries, and sprinj^ %piimch ; in April, grapes, 
peaches, and melons, with early peas; in May, all forct^l articles in abunclanoc. The 
snp]>ly of forced dowers, of greenhon^ plants, and in summer of hanly Howrers and 
shrubs, is ec^nally varied and abundant ; and of curious herbs for domestic u>4^dicine.s 
distilleries, Ac-, upwards of 500 species may be procured at the shop of one herbalist. 

From distant counties are sent up tho products of acres of tumip-tops, caUbares, and peas; while 
hundreds of acres in Comwalt and l>e\on grow early potatoes. br*»oc,H)li, jicas, &<*., which rom-h London 
by railway* Green peas have been sold here at Christmas at 2/. the quart., and asparagus and rliubarb 
at ir>* tbc bundle. Petu^hes are 8<#U1 at U0«. a dosen, and eherries at 408. a pound. 

Tho foreign green-fruit trade of Covent Garden is very extensive in pine-apples, 
meloxii^ apples and pears. The cheap West India pine-apple trade dates from 

18M, when pines were first cried in the streets ** a penny a slice.'^ 

FAKBiyanoN Mabxkt, between the west end of 8hoedaiie and Farringdon -street, 
eovers acres of ground, and was built by William Montague, the City architect ; it 
was opened in 1839, on the removal of Fleet Market. It is well plackni for drainage, 
parallel with Holborn-hill ; the site and buildings (including a clock -tower of Italian 
design) cost about 250,000/. ; but the Market is Uttlif frequented. 

Hungickfobd Mabbkt, West Strand, occupied the site of a market-place built m 
1680 by Sir Edward Uungerford, from his towu-liouse and grounds, extending to the 


Tb$aoM. In ^168^ Sir Stepltfot Fox and 8tr Clnriifcop^ <rf 

tho inarketoitate ; In tbe conl^ was a lofty lia^ a test; of onew tte Hangar* 
£:srds» and an inserlptioti Stating the mailret^lilase have been eteottfd 
fmbUcm;** but Str;;pe 9 In 17B0» describes it as;** bimljf*'d;afe first," and, ^med to little 
account. Tlie old hall and a ooloniiade rained nntlt X9^, wben premises adsptel 
tern a Roman market, were commenced for a oompany % ®N»wler^ architect <# Cofvi'nt 
Garden Market. The lower quadrangle was the teh*market, and the upper fbr vcge- 
Wules, fruit, meat, Ac. The market was publicly opened July 2, 183fi; but, proved 
alike unprofitable w-ith the original Hutigerford sebtmie. The market-place Im been 
removed for the Charing Cross Railway Terminus and Hotel. 

Lradenhalit Maukjst, Gracecharch*strect, is the great poultry and game market, 
where 4,000,000 birds, Ac., have been sold In one year, fn 1533 the beef sold hero 
was not to exceed a haltpeiiny a pound, and mutton a halfpenny half-farthing. 

in ttevere winters here are large ftnppliee of wild ducks, prlncipaUj from lloUand ; woodcocks, Ac.; 
sruf>e8 from Ireland ; pigeons from France ; rabbits frum Ostend; blackcocks from Scotland, ** itime- 
t i mea, hfUit a grand btUius^ there U a gl ul ofharet and pheasanU in beadenhalt M arket,** (JUacenllorh . ) 
The returns Ibr |)oultry, game, and rabbits in one year equal halfa mUIioii of money. A few years nince 
(*sTcnd rabbits were hardly saleable in London; now, from 60 to lOU tons are imp<irt<Hl weekly by 
►tonnicrs, and liKXi persons are employed in this rabbit trade. On Christmas Kve hero are displayed 
lu^HX) gei se and turkeys, including im{)ortaticm3 IVom Franco, Belgium, Holland, and Ireland, Here, 
also, is a market for live animals, — fancy dogs and rabbits, cage-birds, Ac. 

Metrofolitan Cattle Market, the, erected lo supply the place of SmlthfieUl, 
where the last market was held June 11, 1856, ocenpiea 75 acres of ground. The 
31arket-placc is an irregular quadrangle, with a lofty elock-toww in the centrt», and 
tour taverns at the four corners j the open area being set off into divisions for the 
iliffe>*ent kinds of^ivo stock. No less than 4t)0,000/. have been exi>entied ujxm tho 
hind and buildings. In the parts of the market appropriated for the rec**ption of the 
different cattle, each central rail is deconited witli characteristic casts of heads of oxen, 
sheep, I !gs, Ac. : these were designed and modelled by Kell, the 8<>ulptor. The open 
space of the market will accommodate at one time about 7000 cattle and 42,000 sheep, 
with a proportionate number of calves and pigs. The calf and pig- markets are coveriKl, 
the roofs being supported by iron columns, which act at the ^a^le lime as water-dniins. 
in the centre of the whole area is a iwelve-sided structure, called “ Bank Kuildiiigs,’* 
surraounteti by an elegant campanile, or bell-tower. 'Fho twelve sides give entrance to 
twelve sets of offices occupied by tenkers, salesmen, railway companies, and electee 
telegraph companies. 

In one ycur, 1862, the returns have been 3(H,741 bullocks, 1,498,500 sheep, 27.051 
calves, and 20,470 pigs. The great Christmas sale in the closing year of old Smitbfield 
r.iiged froiii^ 6tXM) to 7000 hulkK-ks, and between 20,000 and’ 26,000 sheep. On 
iJecemher 15, 1862, the bullocks were 8340, being a greater numlnjr than ever licforo 
known at any metropolitan market. The market-days for cattle, sheefi, and pigs iire 
Jlondays and 1 hursduys; there is a miscellaneous market for liorses, asses, ami goats 
on Fridays. 

Nkw5ate Market, between Paternoster-row and Newgate-street, was formerly 
kej>t in the latter street, and was a market for meal. 1548. This yere before 
Alhalloutyd was sett up the bowse for^the markyt folke In Newgate Market for to 
waye nulle in.” (6r>/y Chron.) It is now the great Meat Market. Upon 

the site of tho old College of Physicians, Warwick-lane, is held another meat market. 


Bab herjHfilMane (now King Edward-street), Newgste-ftreet, was originally named fbnm the great 
number of Mchrrn living hero; and there is extant a petition to ParHanuoit, dated 1380. nra^ fng that 
they iniK»-.t be restrain^jd from throwing the blood and entraita of slaughtered animals into the tiver 
Heet, Riid-nfiiat thev might he cofniiellcd to kilp’at - Kiiygbtsbrigg,'*or elsewhere out London ; and 
this seems to have been done for several reigns. 

T^City poulterers were strictly prohibited from standing for sale at the Carfeax of Leadenhall, o 
place with ** four fa<,*es/* which was expreiisly reserved fbr foreigners : and were ocmipidled, under pain of 
forfeiture, to stand towards the west of the church of 8t. Michael, on Coriihitl. Similar regolaiiotis 
wewin tort-e at Newgate Market, the object being to prevent**^ denixens*' from imHUiling with the 
mreigDers m sale or purchase. Foreigpers were prohibited from carrying Ibelr poultry to the houses of 
denizen poulterers, or lodging in their houses, and wore liable to forfeHure ottd tmprbNmment. if they 
did not go direct to the market. Anv poulterer who sold above tbeprioe hied by the regulations was 
liable to penalties; and any person who bought above the psioe wia liaUe to forml what he so boogiit. 
and to be further punished by the local autboritiee. 


MAMK-LAm. 
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Nbwi^pki^ Sohpi town^Mn^ of tbe Earl of ^Nowport in 

iibp Miglib^orlH^ htAicA^ i^ngfatemen, and droireiii* 

Otnt^ 'Kea}^^ hjolil Ua nti^ {»MeMii^. t%o father of John Home Tooke wee 
n poulterer in Newport mafket|«*-eui be told bis schoolfellows, a Ttt|^key merchant/^ 

Oxvosn MUbkxt, north oif <^ for Edward, Earl of Oxford, in 

1731* Batty, the painter, lived ih Castle^reet, describes it ironicaliy as *^tlie 
most ebiteic Ifoudon marketr^at of Oxford*" 

SvxTnFXsnn, or West Smitbdeld (so called to dEstinguisb it from East Smithdeld, 
east of Tower-hill), was tbe only *^live" market, and tlie oldest in the metropolis. 
Tbe name signifies a smooth plain; ^smltb" being ooirupted from tbo Saxon 
smooth* Fitastephen calls It ** a eertidn plain field (planum camptM), both in reality 
and name, situate Without one of the City gates, even in the very suburbs horses 
and cattle were sold here in 1150, borse-radng was common, and the horse-market was 
to our day called Smithfleld races." The original extent of Smithfield w^as about 
three acres ; the market-place was paved, drained, and railed in, 1685 ; su1)scqn<|ritly 
enlarged to 4^ acres, and since 1884 to 6:^ acres. Yet this enlargement proved* dis- 
proportionate to the requirements : In 1731 there were only 8304 head of cattle sold in 
Smithfield j in 1846, 210,767 head of cattle, and 1,518,510 sheep. The old City laws 
for its regulation w'ore called the " Statutes of Smithfield." Here might be shown 
4(X)0 beasts and about 30,000 sheep, the latter in 1509 pens : and thero were 50 pens 
for pigs. Altogether Smithfield was the largest live market in tbe ivorld, and its sales 
amounted to 7,000,000/. annually. It is thus sketched by Charles Dickens : — 

•* It was market morning. The ground wna covered ncarlv anklc-dccp with filth and mire ; iwid a thick 
stenni perpctnally riaing from the reeking bodies of tbe cattle, and minirling with tiie fog, whi«h seemM 
to rest upon the chimney-tops, hung hcavilv above. All the pens in the centre of large area, ati<ka» 
iwany temporary ones as eoulcf be crowded into the vacant space, were filled with eli^p ; and tied np to 
posts by the gutter-side were long lines of beasts and oxen three or /our deep, i'ountrymen, 
butchers, drovers, hawkers, boys, thieves, idlers, and vagai)onds of every low grade, were mingled toge- 
ther in a dense mass; the whistling of drovers, the barking of dogs, tbe bellowing and plunginjr of 
beasts, (he bleating of sheen, and gnmtitig and 8<iueaking of pigs; the cries of hawkers, the shouts, 
oaths, and qnarrellhig on all sides, the ringing of bcUs, and the roar of voices that i-^sued from evt ry 
public-house; the erowdliuf, pushing, <lriving, beating, whooping, and yelling r the hiileoits and dismr- 
diint din that resounded from every corner of the market; ond the unwashed, unshaven, squalid, and 
flirty figures constantly running to and fro, and burstimi' in and out of the throng, rendered it a stunning 
and bewildering scene which quite confused the settses.'* — Oliver Twist, 

The market, with its attendant nuisances of knackers' yards, tainted-sausjifre makers, 
Blattghtor-houses, tripe- dressenk cat's-meat boiloi*s, catgut-spinners, bi)nc>houses, and 
other noxious trades^ in the very heart of l^ondon, was, however, in 1852, condemned 
by law to be remov^ into Copenhagen Fields, Islington. 

The posts and rails of the old cattle pens were turiietl into j>rlnting materials, reglet 
chiefiy. Upon the site of Smithfield and additional ground, is to be erected a Meat 
and i’oultry Market, of elegant design. 

Stocks Mabickt, for fish and flesh, was established in» 1282, on the site of the 
present Mansion House, and was named from a pair of stocks plactHl tliere for punisii- 
ing ofienders. In the reign of Edward II. it was dccrotHl ono of the City Flesh and 
Fish Markets. After the Great Fire it became a fine market for fruit, roots, and 
herbs, " 8ur;>assing all tbe other fruit-markets in London " (Strype) ; “ where is siu*h 
a garden in Europe as the Stocks Market?" fSkadtt^el/^ lt>89). At the north end 
wqis the Conduit; and the equestrian statue of John Sobieski, set ti]*) by Sir liobert 
Viner/ with a new head, as Charles II. The market was removed for the Mansion 
House site in i779* A few dealers in costly fruit kept shops hart! by until our time. 

MAEK^LANE^ 

B etween Fencburch-street and Great Tower-street, is now the site of pur great 
Metropolitan Com Market, which originated as follows. There exists a token — 

•• Joseph Taylor, in Blanch Appleton-court, at die end of Marke-lanc," — referring us to a 
spot which now, amid modern alterations and improvements, is somewhat difficult to 
trace. There is no mention of it in the list of streets, courts, Ac., in the city of Ijondon, 
published in 1722; nor is it in Maitland’s list or plans (edit. 3756), although it is men- 
tioned in tbe t^xt (p. 778) as being a large open square place with a passage tor carls, 

o o 
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«nd cOTtnvtty caWed Blind Chapel court.” It appeura from Stow that the iiortb.en»t 
owner of Itfark-lane (now occupied by the promisee of Sharp and Son, tea<de^en), wa«, 
«8 Ar back os 13 Edward I., the site of a inan<w*hou«e called Blai^ Appletm) and 
that a lane at the back of it was granted by the king to be endo^ bm wut up. 
Attached to the manor was the privilege of holding a market, or ^*®**^» T 41 ^ 

Stow observes, •• nothing remaineth for memory but the name of Martdane, ana tlmt 
corruptly termed Marke-lane,^^ In the reign of Kiclmrd II* the manor was p0Bsesse<i 
by Sir Thomas Koos. Stow ibrther informs xuh that in 8 Edward IV., ♦‘all basket - 
makers, wyer-drawers, and other forrainers, were permitted to have shops in this mannonr 
of Blanch Appleton, and not elsewhere in this citie, or suburbs thereof.** In a commu* 
nication to the Society of Antiquaries from Mr* T. Lott, relating to the arrangements 
made by the city of London for the funeral prooesdoii of the body of Elizabeth, Qneeti 
of Henry VII., some curious particulars are given concerning this place, together with 
the amount in which the city assessed its inhabitants towards the expense of the pro* 
cession, Slc, Mr. Ijott states that this district, whi<di appears to have been a scnrt of 
san^uary for non*freemen, is to this day called in the City Chamberlain's books the 
** Biauch Appleton lands.’* Milton’s friend, Cynac Skinner, was a merchant in this 
lane ; and here Dr. Isaac Watts was minister of a Dissenters* meeting house. 

. MARTIIPS (ST.), LANS, 

T^XTENDING northward from Charing Cross and the east side of Trafiilgar-sqimre, 
to the junction of Long Acre %vith Cranboiim**street, appears in Aggas’s pl*ni 
(early in Elizabeth’s reign) as a ^green lane, with only a few houses beyond St. Martin’s 
Church, abutting into Covent Garden, which extended into Drury-lane. St. Martin’s- 
Kine was mostly built about 1613, and was first named ** West Church*lane.” A 
few of the houses are spacious and have noble staircases, those on the west side bifing 
Mic largest ; some extcMors on the east side are good specimens of brickwork. Among 
ibo early tenants was Sir Theodore Mayerne, phyneiatt to James 1.; Daniel My tens, 
the painter; Sir John Suckling, the poet. Sir Hugh Platt, the most ingenious hus- 
bandman of bis age, bad a garden in St. Martin’s-lane in 1606. Howell sends a 
maiden copy of liis poem ^ to Sir Kcnelm Digby, at bis liouse in St. Martin’s-lane,** 
in 1641. {Familiar Letters, 6th edit. 1678, p. 303.) Here also lived the great Kurl 
of Shaftesbury ; Dr, Tenlson, when vicar of St. Martin’s ; and Ambrose Philips, the 
Wliig poet. Here too dwelt, nearly opposite May’s-buildings, Sir Joshua lieyiiolds, 
when he first came to London ; Sir James Thornhill, who, at the back of his house, 
established an artists* school, from which arose the Koyal Academy ; Roubiliac, who 
commenced pra<?tice in St. Peter’s-oourt, a favourite haunt of artists; Fuseli, at No, 
100 (first fioor and staircase good). Old Slaughter’s CofiTce-house was once the great 
evening resort of artists, and Hogarth was a constant visitor. At No. 101 was built 
and exhibited the Apoftopicon. No. 112 was the picture premises of Mr. Samuel 
Woodbum, the eminent English dealer in art, who died in 1853, leaving a valuable 
collection of the Italian, German, and Flemish old masters ; among the English pictures 
was Hogarth’s Midnight Modern Conversation, painted for Rich, of Covent Garden 
llieatre. No. 31 has a classically decorated exterior, in the style of Inigo Jones, and 
is engraved in Hakewell’s Architecture qf the Seventeenth Century ^ 1853. The fiist 
fioor has an enriched ceiling. 

A labyrinth of courts and alleys about St. Martin’s church was removed in 1820 
including the Bermudas, Caribbee or Crihlie Islands; and Porridge Island, noted for 
its cook-shops. Anotlier knot, on the west side of St. Martin’s-lane, was cleared away 
for Trafalgar-square, including Duke’s-court. Hereabout Sir Christopher Wren, in 
conjunction with his friend, John Evelyn, in 1685, arranged the building of Archbishop 
Tenison’s Library. 

MARTIN'S i^T.) LB ORANB. 

A COLLEGE founded by Witbred King of Kent, in 700, and rebuilt and endowed 
about 1056 by the Saxon brothers Ingelrlo and Gira^ was dedicated to St, 
Martin, to which was added le Grand, from Its privileges, granted by monarohs who 
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occnsmnaUy resided here. The church and collegiate buildinga covered tl e insulated 
ground now occupied by the General Post*C)fiice ; and the Sutherland View, 1543, shows 
the lofty apire and tower, wherein curfew was rung. Among the deans was William 
of Wykehanfi, who rebuilt the churchf: the advowsons were given by Henry VI, to 
the Abbots of Westminster. St. Martin*s-le-Orand was a noted sanctuary ; and after 
the demolition of the College, the site was built upon and occupied by non -freemen, 
to avoid the City jurisdiction. French, Germans, Dutch, and Scotch abounded here ; 
their trades being shoemakers, tailors, makers of buttons and button-moulds, gold- 
smiths, Ac. ; and here are said to have drat settled in England silk-throwsters. Among 
its counterfeit finery was the copper " St. Martin's-lace." Each trade liad its quarter ; 
hence Mould-makerVrow, removed In our time ; and Shoemaker*s-row, now the west 
side of St. Martin'sde-Grand ; while Dean% Bell, and Angel alleys denote the old 
ecclesiastical locality. In 1828, when the site was cleared for the Post-Office, a crypt 
by William of Wykeham was destroyed. (See Cbtjpts, page 303.) Lower down 
were found remains of the Homan times : coins, beads, glass, and pottery ; amphorm, 
Samian ware, funeral urns, lachrymatories, Ac. : denoting this to have been an Im- 
portant site of Homan London, (See Kempe^s S^* Martin* e-le^Qrand.) 

Among the distingulahed residents of Aldersgate-street, In a line with St. Martln*s*le-Grand, was 
Mr.) afterwards Sir WilUain, WatHon ; at whoi^e iiouse, in 1746, were exhibited the effeets of the Leyden 
phials, then newly invented; and here the Duke of Cumberland, recently returned from Scotland, took 
the shock with the point of the sword with which he had fought the battle of Culloden . — Ths Gold- 
headed Cane, p. 1 16. 

In St. Martin's-le-Grsnd was the Tahorw^m fas, of the time of Edward II.; and the Croips Tavern^ 
at the end of Duck-lane, which, in 1709, had a noble room painted with classical subjects. Hetwceri 
Aldcrsgate and St. Anne's-lane end, was the Mourming the owner having painted black his carved 

sign (a bush), after the Iwheadlng of Charles 1* ; ihi vaulted cellars, with regular courses of Koman 
brick, form the foundation of the present Nem Poet^i^ffiee Q^ee Hause^ Acgoixiing these massive t§- 
mains runs a portion of the City wuL ^ 


MABTLEBOmS, 

A MANOR of tbe hundred of Owmlton, in Middlesex, and the largest parish of 
London (more than twice the extent of tbe City, and population greiiter), was, at 
the ooinmencemont of the last century, a small village about a mile N.W. from the 
nearest part of the metropolis. It w^as originally called Tyburn, or Tyboume, from 
its l>eing on the howrne^ or brook, which runs from Hampstead into the Thames ; and 
its church being dedicated to St. Mary, the parish was named St. Mary-at-the-bourne, 
Mary-le-bone, or Marybono. In a record of Henry VI 11. it is called Tyborne, alias 
Mary borne, alias Mary bourne (Lgsone)^ It extends northward to JVimrose Hill, west 
to Kilbutn turnpike, and south to Oxford-street, inclusive ; it is Si miles in circum- 
ference, and contains about 1700 acn» of land; of which, till about 1700, two-thirds 
were chiefly pasture-fields. 

Tlie Manor of T^boum, valued at 52 shillings in Domdkday hook, and in King 
Edward’s time at 100 shillingti, was exchanged by the then lord, in 1514, with Henry 
VIII. for certain church lands; it w^os leased by QuCM?n Elizabeth, in 1583 and 1595, 
at tbe yearly rent of 16f. llx. Sd*; in 1611 it was sold by James I. (excepting the 
park) for 8^/. 3x, Ad > ; in 1710 it was sold for 17,500/., the rental being then 90()/. 
per annum ; and about 1813 the manor passed the second Duke of Portland to 

the Crown, by an exchange of land valued at 40,000/. The manor-house, a largo 
gabled* building, not unpicturesque, was taken down in 1791. 

Maryleheme Park wAs a hunting-ground in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; in 1600 
the amboaisd'iiii from Russia and their retinue rode through the City to hunt in 
Marylebone Park ; and here Sir Charles Blount (afterwards Karl of Devonshi’*^.), one 
of the chaltengers in the Field of Cloth-of-Gold, hatl a tilt with the Earl of Essex, and 
grounded him. The park, reserved by James I., was assigned by Charles 1. as a 
security for debt; but was sold by Cromwell for 13,215/. 6s. 8rf., including deer, and 
timber, except that marked for the navy. At the Restoration the park was re-assigned, 
till the debt was discharged. The site bad been previbasly dispar ked, and was never 
tiflerwards stocked ; but was let on leases, upon the expiry of which tbe ground was 
relaid oat» by Nash, and named Regent’s Park. 
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JBcwlin^^reent were also among the celebrities of Marylebone; where, says the 
grave John Locke {Diary ^ 1679), a carioas stranger " may see several persons of quality 
bowling, two or three times a week, all the summer.” The bowling-green of the 
Bose Tavern and gaming-house in High-street is referred to in Lady Mary Wort ley 
Montague’s memorable line {see p. 8) ; and it is one of the scenes of Capt, Macheath’s 
debaucheries, in Gay’s Beggars^ Opera. This and an adjoining bowling-green were 
incorporated in Marylebone Gardens^ open gratis to all classes ; but the company be- 
coming more select, one shilling entrance-money was charged, an equivalent being 
allowed in viands. Here were g^ven balls and concerts ; Handel’s music was played, 
under Dr. Arne’s direction, followed by fireworks, and in 1772, a model picture of 
Mount Etna in eruption. Burlettos after Shakspeare were recited in the theatre 
here in 1774; and in 1776 was exhibited a representation of the Boulevards at Paris, 
Egyptian Pyramids, &c. i the gardens were suppressed in 1777-8, and the site built 
upon. 

A deed of assignment made by Thomas Lowe, the singer, conveying his property in Marylebone 
Gardens, to trustees, for the benefit of hla creditors, in 1769, was in the possession of the late Mr. Samp- 
son! lorlgkinson, who was familiar with the parochial history of Marylebone. Prom this deed we leai a 
that the premises of Ryshraeck, the statuary, were formerly part of the Great (Marylebone) Garden. 
(See Smith's St. Marylebone, 18^.) 

The orclicstra of the Gardens stood upon the site of No. 17, Devonshirc-place, nearly 
opposite the old church desci^ibed at page 183. 

Chatterton wrote a bur lotto, entitled The Iterenge, to"b5 performed at Marylebone Gardens; and that 
fortunate collector, Mr, Upcott, then librarian of tlie London Institution, found upon the counier oTa 
cheescnionR'er's shop in the City, the above drama, in the handwriting of Chatterton, with his n*ceij»t 
given to Henslow, the proprietor of the Gardens, for the copy-money paid for the piece. It was pub- 
iLshed by Tom King, the bookseller and book-auctioneer; but its authenticity was doubted. 

% Prize-fightii^ was a pastime of this period, and Marylebone a place at which " to 
learn valour” {Beggars^ Opera). Here was the boarded house of Figg, ^‘thc Atlas 
of the Sword,” whose portrait is in the second plate of Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress. 
Near Figg’s was Broughton’s Amphitheatre, often crowded with amateurs of blgli 
rank. In the Evening JPost, March 16, 1715 we find : On Wednesday last, four 
gentlemen were robbed and stripped in tbe fields between London and Mary-le-boii.” 

Between 1718 and 1729 was bnilt the north side of Tyburn-road, now Oxfi>rd-8treet j 
and the squares and streets northward were then commenced : still, much of the 
ground between the new buildings and the village of Marylebone was pasture- fields ; 
and Maitland, in his History of London^ 1739, states there to have been then mily 
577 houses in the parish, and 35 persons who kept coaches. In 1795 there were 62(X> 
houses; in 1861, houses 16,370. 

In 1841 the Vestry of St. Marylebone accepted tenders (Vom certain contractors to tbe amount of 
4150/. for permission to cart away the ashes (breeze) from the several houses in this vast parish. 

Mar>lel>one is a parliamentary borough, containing tbe three parishes of St. Maryle- 
bone, rnddington, and®St. Fancras. {See Chitbcuks, St. Marylebone, p. 183.) In 
the i’arish Register is tlie following entry : Georgiana Augusta Frederica Elliott , 
daughter of H.R.H. George, Prince of Wale^ and Grace Elliott; born 30 March, and 
baptiawi 30 July, 1782.” 


MAY FAIB^ 

• 

T he district north of Piccadilly, and between Park-lane and Berkeley-square, waa 
originnlly Brookfield ; but received its present name from a fair being held there 
by graiit of James II., after tbe suppression of St* James’s Pair, to commence on 
May 1, and continue fifteen days ; where multitudes of the booths were ** not for trade 
and n^^chandize, but for musick, showes, drinking, gaming, raffling, lotteries, stage* 
plays, and drolls.” It was frequented " by all tbe nobility in town but was sup- 
pres!f>cd in 1708, when tbe downfall of May Pair quite sunk tbe price of l^nkctbman'a 
tamo elephant, and sent his ingenious company of strollers to Greenwich. {See 
Taller ^ Nos. 4 and 20). The Fair was, liowever, revived; and John Carter describes 
its “booths for jugglers; pi^ze- fighters, both at cudgels and back-sword; boxing- 
match^, and wil<l beasts. The sports not under cover were moontebatiks, fire-eaters, 
«s-racing, sausage- tables, dice dittos up-and-downs, merry-go-routids, bull-baititig. 
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grinning for a hat, running for a shift, hasty-pudding-oatcrs, eel-divers/’ &c. The site 
of the Fair is now occupied by Hertford- street, Curzon-street, Shepherd’s Market, 
Jkc, ; but the old wooden public-house, T?ie Log and L^wlc^ with its willow-shmled 
])onil for duck -hunting, is remembered : at fair-time, the second story of the market- 
house was let for the playhouse. The Fair was not finally abolished until late in the 
reign of George III. In Curzon-street was "the Rev. Alexander Keith’s Chapel/’ 
with an entrance like a country church-porch, where marriages at a minute’s notice 
w*ere almost as notorious as at the Fleet — 6000 in one year. Keith’s charge was one 
guinea, with a licence on a dve-sbilling stamp and certificate. Tlie chapel w'as much 
frecjuented during May Fair : here the Duke of Kingston was married to Miss Chud- 
loigh ; the Baroness Clinton to the Hon. Mr. Shirley ; and James, fourth Duke of 
Hamilton, in 1752, to the youngest of the two beautiful Miss Gunnings, with a bed- 
curtain ring, half an hour after midnight. The registers of the May- Fair marriages, 
in three folio volumes, closely and clearly written, are kept with the parish -books of 
St. George’s, Hanover-square. A minute description of the above district, entitled, 
" The Fair of May Fair,” will be found in Walks and Talks about London ; and in 
London Society, No. 24, with an engraving of the Fair one hundred years ago, from 
an original drawdng. 

MSW8, ROYAL. 

U PON the site of the National Gallery, on the north sidcf^' of Charing Cross, wdicii 
falconry was a royal pastime, were kept the King’s hawks, in a building called 
the Mews. In 1319 (13 Edward II.) John De la Becke had the custody of the King’s 
Mews {**de mutts apud Charryng juxta Westmonasferium”), the reign fff 

Richard II., Sir Simon Burley was Keeper of the King’s Falcons; and Chaucer was 
Clerk of the King's Works, and of the Mews at Charing. In 1534, the royal stables 
at Domsbery (since Bloomsbury) were burnt ; after which the haw’ks were removed 
from Charing Cross, and the premises rebuilt for the stabling of the King's hoi*scs, in 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Mary ; the building retaining the name of 
3Ietvs, and piiblic stables assuming the same. Here Colonel Joyce was imprisoned by 
order of Oliver Cromwell; being carried away by musquetoers and put into the Dutch 
prison, and removed thence to anotlier chaml^r in the Mews. It was a gamblers' re- 
8oi*tn Gay, in his Trivia, says of " careful observers” : 

" Untempted, they coutenm the juggler's feats. 

Pass by the Meuse, nor try the thimble's cheats.** 

In 1732 the fa4;ade was rebuilt from the design of Kent, with three stone cupolas. 
Mac Owen Swiiicy was made Keeper of the Mews; he liad been manager of Drury 
I.ane and the Queen’s Theatres, and died in 1754, leaving l^s fortune to Peg AVot- 
tington. At the Mews were kept the royal stud, the gilt statc-coach, and tlie other 
royal carriages, until their removal to the new Mews at Pimlico, in 1824. The buiUl- 
ing at Charing Cross was occupied, in 1828, as the exhibition-rooms of the Nation'll 
RejKwitory, and by Cross’ Menagerie from Exeter Change ; and hero was temporarily 
housed a portion of the Public Records. The premises were taken down in 1830, for 
the site of the National Gallery. The last of original Mews was occupied as a 
barrack : it was built of red Tudor brick, with buttresses, and crenellated ; btoiie 
window-cases and dressings. « 

At the Me wR-gate lived for more than forty years ** honest Tom Payne** (d. 1799), the bookseller; 
whose little shop, in the shape of on L, was the first named a literary oofi'ec-housc, from its knot of 
literary fr*' picnters. 

Tub Qttebn’s Mbwb, at the rear of Buckingham Palace, Queen’s-row, IWmlico, 
was built in 1824, and consists of two quadrangles, entered by a Doric archway beneath 
a cl(K*.k.tower, Visitors are admitted by a ticket from the Master of the Horse. In 
the first quadrangle are the coach-houses, and in the second the horses. Here are 
usually forty carriages, besides Her Majesty’s state-coach : the dress-carriages are fine 
specimens of coach-building. The horses include roed-tfams, saddle-horses, and hacks ; 
and the dun and black Hanoverian state-horses (generally from twelve to fourteen 
of each) for the state-coach ; and here ore usually* kept the foreign horses presented to 
the sovereign. In the harness-room is the red morocco state-harness for eight horses. 
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with massive silver-gilt ihrnitar^ the harness for each horse weighing 1 cwt. i besides 
the purple morocco state-harness made when George IV. wits llegeiit. 

Th 0 ClocJIAkM stone dials (6 feet 10 inches In diameter), with the flares (as tn^e Kjryp. 

Uan monuments), and a sunk centre for the hour-hand to traverse, so as to bring the roli<ute-nana cluse 
to the Agures, and thus avoid neariv all error fifom parallai:— an improvement by Vu jllamy. 

7h9 Ridiuff^UoMe belonged to Buckingham fl^e* here, in 1771, were publicly eshibited the 
Queen*8 elephants, from one of which Lindley Murray, the grammarian, had a narrow escape. 

Royal Mews, Princess-street, Westminster, was built by Dectmus Burton, for stables 
to the House of Commons, upon a space foi*merly occupi^ by a nursery of 200 treet^ 
planted upon the site of the markets and narrow streets on the north side of West- 
minster Abbey, and removed between 1804 and 1808. Here was kept the Speaker's 
State Coach (See State Coaches). In 1854, the Mews was taken down, and upon 
its foundations was built the present Stationery Office, by Pennethorne j the old office^ 
Lord Milford’s bouse, being taken down, and the site added to Birdcage Walk, in 1855. 

^ MIHrOETES, TUB, 

L eading from Aldgate High-street to Tower-hill, is named from tho**Sorores 
Minores,’' Minorosses,” or nuns of the order of St. Clare, founded 1293, whose 
convent stood in this street : upon its site on the cast side, is built the church of the 
Holy Trinity. The parish was formerly the conrent close, and is without the walls of 
London, although in the Liberty of the Tower of London ; therefore its inhabitants 
have no vote in the Common Council. In Hay^don-square is a spring of pure water, 
which WHS the convent fountain; and here lived Sir Itaiac Newton when warden and 
master-worker of the Mint : the house was taken down in 1852. On May 24, 1853, 
iuiring excavai^jns on the west side of Hay don -square, was found a stone sarcophagus 
of the late Homan period, sculptured with a basket of fruit, a mcdallic bust, and foliage, 
and containing a leaden coffin with the remains* of a child : the sarcophagus is now 
in the British Museum. In the Minories neighbourhood have been found sculptured 
sepulchral stones and urns, and a third brass coin of Valcns. In the churchy ai'd are 
deposited some bo!»es taken from the field of Culloden in 1745 ; and in the church is 
preserved a head, though from what body is unknown. 

The parish of Holy Trinity is minutely described in tlie ArclttBologia^ in 1803, by 
**J]e Rev. Dr. Fly, F.S.A., 63 years incumbent of tlio parish; and the account was re- 
printed in 1851 (with additions), by the Rev. T. Hill, incumbent. After the dissolu- 
tion of the convent, there were built here storehouses for armour and habiliments of 
war, with divers workhouses serving to the same purpose " (Stow ) : 

•The Mulcibers who in the Minories sweat."— Owi,9r«7s. 

The street has been noted for its gunsmiths to our time ; and in 1816 their shops 
were plundered by tlfc Spa Fields rioters on their way to ** summon the Tower !’* 
From the Minories statfon the Black wall R^lway crosses the street by an unsightly 
enclosed viaduct. 

• MINtr, ROYAL, 

L ondon, has been the chief seat of the Mint from the remotest period. Some of 
the Roman emperors are presuiqed to have coined money here ; but ** the silver 
penny of Alfred," says Ruding, is the first authentic coin yet discovered which can 
with certainty be appropriated to the London Mint." The Mint in the Tower dates 
fi om the erection of that fortress ; and' it has heen worked in almost every reign from 
the Conquest to our own times. The Mint buildings— " houses, mills, and engines 
used foy coining were between the outer and inner ward or balliam, thence named 
Mint-street* 

The noman Mint of Londou has been ably illustrated in a paper read by Mr. Be Sails to the ArebsDo* 
losricul Institute, **on the noins Jseued from ji.n. 287 to a.o. 3:io." He eomnienced with a deseiintion 
oi’ the early coins of Caraualus, which are of Inferior workmanship and without mint-marks. These 
were Huecoeded during the later part of his reign and that of AllcctniL by coins of better Ikbrlc, bearing 
the rnlnf^rnarks of London and Camulodannm. copper only being found* of the latter. The coins of 
Carausiufl and Alleetus wore struck between 287 aiui 298. and all the remaining coins with the mint- 
marks l, lx, or lox belong to the reign of Constantine. After the restoratioii in 286, we have, Instead 
of the copper denarius issued by the usurpers, a larger coin called th^/btUe, which gradually de- 
crr oaeK in size from, say a penny, to a farthing. No gold was issued in London during this period, but 
there are billon ooins with the exergual mark, pljt, of Constantine and his sons. Having deseribeo tit# 
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fa imuoe Arom SS^ to 333, Mr. De Salis ranuurkod that tho iiwproBsion of the Mint of London waa 
one of the many odminUtratire chan^ whieh attended the transfer to the east of the imperial residence. 
It had become an eatabliehment of little importanoe, not having coined anything but copper and billon 
einee the downhill of AUe. tos. A temporary reviyal of this Mint took place un(}er Magnus Maximus, 
who rebelled in Britain in 333. There are very rare gold solldi with the mint-mark xyoob, which are 
much more likely to belong to Londinium Augusta than to Augusta 'rrevirorum, of which wc have 
sLidlar coins of the same usurper, marked thob and bmtb. No coins with the mint-mark avoob have 
been found of the successors or Magnus Maximus, and it is probable that the Mint of London, which he 
was obliged to revive after liis successful rebellion, was agalu closed when he found himself in posscs- 
•ion of the IVestern Kmpire after the overthrow of Oration. 

In the 85th Henry III. the Mint warden^a salary was 2.r. a day. The constitution of 
superior officers established in the reign of Edward continued with few alterations 
until 1816. In 1287, 600 Jews were confined within the Tower at one time for 
clipping and adulterating the coin of the realm. In 1546, one William Foxley, a 
pot-maker for the Mint, fell asleep in the Tower, and could not be waked for four- 
teen days and fifteen nights. Some of the Mint officers are buried in the church of 
St. Peter in the Tower, the chaplain and rector of which, by g^nc of Edward III., 
received 10^. from the clerk of the Mint, 13^. 4d. from the master of the Min^ and 
Id, per week from the wag^?8 of each workman and teller of coins. 

Lully, the alchemist, worked ‘‘ in the chamber of St. Katherine ” in the Tower, 
and was believed to supply the Mint with goldj[ and Edward 111., Henry VI., and 
Edward IV. had faith in being abl^ by alchemy to furnish the Mint with cheap gold 
and silver. In the reign of Edward II L, the masters of tho Mint were ein|3ow^ercd 
by letters jiatent to take goldsmiths, smiths, and others, for the works of the Mint in 
tho Tower; and to imprison any rebellious within the said Tower, until the King 
should determine their punishment; and this power was not discontinued in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Before the Reformation, ecclesiastics were sometiinps comptrolli^s : 

Sliould we," says Latimer, have ministers of the Church to be compti’ollers of the 
Mint ? .... I would fain know who comptrolleth the devil at home at his parish, 
while he comptrolleth tho Mint ?" (Sermon, 1548.) . During the re-casting of the 
corrupt coin in the reign of Elizabetli, the queen publicly coined at the Tower several 
pieces with her own hand, and distributed them among her suite. 

In 1G95, Mr., aflerwai*ds Sir Isaac Newton, was appointed warden of the Mint; and 
in 1099 he was promoteil to the mastership, which post he held till his desith : his 
niathciuatical and chemical knowledge was of great service in this oflice ; he wrote an 
official Rejwrt on the coinage, and drew up a table of assays of foreign coins, Newton 
lived some time in Haydon-sqiiaro, Minories. In 1851 were a dd several Mint CuriosU 
once possesscni by Stanesby Alchorno, king^s assay-master : including the standard 
troy pound, determined by the Mint officers in 1758 ; also Crocker’s Register -book of 
Drawings for Medals, certified by officers of the Mint, and containing thirty autographs 
of Sir Isaac Newton, — purchased by the British Museum. 

The old Royal Mint — disused after the year 1810— occupied but a very small space 
within the walls of the Tower of London, and was situated at the north-east corner of 
tho fortress, The whole of the mechanical appliances — which were of the rudest 
character — and apparatus for executing the coinage of the realm filled but ofte room, 
and that not a particularly large one. The melting department was ridiculously small, 
and tho crucibles used therein were easily moved by hand-power, even when chained 
with metal. The rolling-mills, of comparatively miniature size, were driven by four 
horses, ever going their * weary rounds.^ Tlxe cutting-out presse.s of the most primi- 
tive kind, and some of which are retained in tho new Royal Mint as curiosities, were 
worked by mea^ of levers and by hand. An implement of a pecmliar description 
called 'from its shape a * cow,* was used for raising the protecting edges on the coins, 
whilst the stamping-presses were put in motion by the muscular strength of^ gangs of 
brawny labourers. • In the year 1810 the New Mint supersedeil the Tower Money 
Factory, and to-day an area of ground os large as that covered ty the entire Tower • 
of London itself— within its moat boundary — ^is occujned by the worksho}>s, coining- 
rooms, and offices of the British Mint." — Abridged the Mechanic^ Magazine, 

Tho establishment formerly consisted of a master and worker, deputy-master, comptroller, kind's 
assay master, king^'s clerk, and superintendent of machinery hud dies ; the master assayor, probationer 
assayer, weigher and teller, surveyor of meltings, surveyor ofmoney-pressers, chief and sei'ond engraver, 
medailiet, Ac. ; besides the company of moueyers, who hod coinod the public money frooi a very early 
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period, with exclusive corporate rij^hts. The office of Warden was abolished in 1817. A new coostiiu- 
lion was introduced in 1816, and was changed in l«6l: it is now vested in the master and his demity, 
subject to the Treasury. The mastership was tbrmerly a political office ; it was last so mled by Uicliaru 
l.alor Shell; in 1851 was appointed a Aiaster and Worker, Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., the a.stro- 
Tiomer, a worthy successor to the office once filled by the illustrious Newton. The operative brancu or 
the Mint consists of the assayer, tlie meltor, and refiner. The moneyers have been abohsheo, ana uo- 
vernmeut now coins for the public on its own account; the Master being the executive head ai ha 
establishment. The present Master is Professor Graliam, F.B.S., the eminent chemist. 

The present Mint, upon Little Tower-hill, is a handsome stone structure of mix^ 
Grecian and Roman architecture, commenced by Mr. Johnson, and completed by Sii 
Robert Smirke, between 1806 and 1811 : the cost* including the mat'hinery, was a 
quarter of a million of money. It was formerly supplied with water through a tunnel 
from the Tower ditch ; and it was one of the earliest public oflSces lighted with gas. 
Ujx)n the site was ** sometime a monastery, called New Abbey, founded by King 
Edward III. in 1359.” {Stow.) After tlie Suppression, was built here the Victualling 
Office, subsequently tobacco- warehouses. 

A# the Mint is executed the coinage of the three kingdoms, and of many of onr 
colonies; and such is tlie completeness of the steam machinery by Boulton and Watt, 
Maudslay and Co., and John and George Rennie, that fifty thousand pounds worth of 
gold received one morning in bnUion may be returned the next in coin, stningoly con- 
trasting with the old method of striking every piece by hand, and carrying on the 
whole process in a single room. The present stupendous machinery is unequalled in 
the mint of any other country. The furnaces have long been supplied with smoke* 
eoTisnming apparatus. The gold and silver being alloyed, arc cast into small bars, are 
passed through powerful rollers, and by the draw-bench brought to the exact thickness 
retired. The ^rcular disks or blanks are then punched out of the sheets of metid 
by other machines ; and are then separately weiglied, sounded, have the protec‘ting rim 
raised, and are blanched and annealed. The blanks are then taken to the coining-room, 
and placed in the screw-presses, each of which by the same stroke stamps on both sidc>>, 
and mills at the edge, thus making a perfect coin : each press will coin l>etween four 
and five thousand pieces per hour, and feeds itself with the blanks. For the dies a 
matrix is cut by the Mint engraver in soft steel, which, being hardened, furnishes many 
dies. In the coinhig-rooin are eight presses, which, by the force of a blow of 10 tons 
weight, impress the face of the Queen, the reverse of the coin, and, at the same time, 
mill tlie edge of the coin in the way previously described. From each press, the per* 
feet sovereigns are thrown off at the rate of sixty-four per minute. At this rate, sup- 
posing that all the presses could be kept working, a stream of 30,720 sovereigns woiilil 
run out in an hour. The newly-coined money is now ready for tlie Trial of the l^ix, wlicu 
one of each coin is placed in a pix or casket, sealed with three seals, and secured with 
three locks; and the coins are then compared with the trial-plutes at Westminster by a 
jury from the GoldsmifShs* Company, the Lord Chancellor, or the Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer, presiding. The early matrices, and the collection of coins and medals, at 
the Mint, are among its Curiosities. 

The fjdowiiig are the best Mint engravers from the reira of Charles I. to the present time : Briot, 
Simon, Rawlins, Roettier (3), Croker or Crocker, Tanner, Bassicr* Yeo, Natter. Fiuko (2). Pistrucci. and 
theWjous(3). 

Applications to view the Mint roust be made in writing to the Master or Deputy -master ; the party 
of visitors not to exceed six, for whom the applicant is responsible ; the order available only for the day 
specified, and not transferable, 

MINTiTMF), SOUTHWARK. 

A LAJ^GE section of the parish of St. George tho Martyr, and so called from ” o 
mint of coinage^* having been kept here by Henry VIII. It was originally 
named Suffolk Manor; and opposite St. George’s church, upon the site of the premises 
of Messrs. Pigeon, the distillers, was Suffolk Place, the magnificent mansion of Clmrles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, brother-in-law of Henry VIII, This house the Duke gave 
to the King in exciiange for a palaco of the Bishop of Norwich in the parish of St* 
Martin*s-in-the- Fields: it was then called Southwark Place and Duke's Place* In 
the Sutherland View of London, 1543, it Is shown as ^^yo Mint.” 

Id the fourth year of Edward VI. (1650) Sir Edward Peokham, Knight was appointed high-treasciiw 
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and Sir John Torke undcr-treaHorer, of this Mint; and in 1661 were isBued orowus, half-crown*. 
Bhiliings, and eixponces, with the mint-mark Y for Sir John Yorke. 

In 1549 Edward VL came from Hampton Court to visit the^Mint, when it was 
spoken of as ” the capital messuage^ gardens^ and park in Southwark.” Southw'ark 
had also its Saxon and Norman Mint, a.d. 9?8 to 1185; and coins of Ethelrcd 11., 
Canute, Han>ld, Edward the Confessor, Will* am I. and IL, Henry I. and Stepiicn, 
w ith the Southwark mint-mark, are known to collectors. The old Saxon spelling ni 
Southw'ark was ZVDr.lDEllE, SvAJigwere ; and on Saxon coins we find it abbreviated 
ZVf), ZVDEt, ZVDL.E, ZVllEEU), With the reign of Stephen ceased tlie jx^wer of 
coining money, granted by the Tower Mint to smaller mints near London, as Soiith- 
W'ark, Stepney, &c. Tlie prccis-e site of the original Mint in Soiithwaik is unknown ; but 
it w'as, probably, within the ancient town of Southwark (now^ the Guildablc Manoi) 
w’hich extended only from St. Mary Overie*s Dock, by St. Saviour's Church, to Hay's- 
^liine, and southward to the back of the modern Town Hall. It is conjectured that 
the Saxon Mint may have been attached to the original Town Hall, nearly ofipohile 
tlie church of St, Clave; or, the Southwark Mint may have been under the direction 
of tlie early Bishops of Winchester, at or near their manor of the Clink, and wlio may 
have been moneyers here, as well as at the Winchester Mint. Of Henry, Bislioj) of 
Wiuton, and the illegitimate brother of King Stephen, there exists a silver penny 
(the only specimen known), which* w;as bought at the Pembroke sale for 20/. lOv., and 
is now in the British Museum. We cannot snppf'se the original Southwark Mint to 
have occupied the site of the Mint in St. George’s parish, which was not within 
the ancient town, and was not '‘the King's Maiioi” until after Henry VJIl. had ob- 
tained it from Cranmer, Archbishop of Cantei bury. ^ 

Queen Mary gave tbe Mint property to Nicholas Heath, Arcb®sbop of Yoik, in 
recompense for York Hor.se, Whitehall, which had been taken from Cardinal Wolsey 
by Henry VIII. Archbishop Heath sold the Mint in 1557, when a great imnibi»r of 
mean dwellings ^verc erected upon the estate; but the manhicai was not entirely taken 
down, or it must havo been rebuilt, before 1637, when Aldeimiin BromtioUi, Lord 
Mayor of London, resided at Suflblk Place, which he po>5-essf d until 1650. 

The Mint is dc.scribed by Strype ns consisting of seveiul streets and alleys ; the 
chief entrance being from opposhe St. George’s church by Mint-street, “renning into 
Lombart-street, thence into ISulTolk-strcct, and so into G torge- street each entrance 
liaving its gate. It became early an asylum fer debtors, coiners, a. id vagaboiuL ; and 
of the “tiaitors, felons, fugitives, outlaws, condemned persons, convict persons, feions 
ilefamed, those put in exigent of outlawry, felons of themselves, and sva.h as refuse the 
law of the land,’' who in the time of Edward VI. herded n\ St. George's parish. The 
Mint at length became such a pCvSt, that statutes 8 & 9 William 111., and 9 & II 
Geo. I., ordiTcd the abolition of its privileges. One of ^bese statutes (9 Geo. 1., 
1723) relieved all those debtors under 50/. who had taken’sam triary in the IVIint from 
their creditors : and the Weeklg Journal of Saturday, July 20, 1723, thus describes 
their exodus : ^ 

“On Tuesday last, «omc thousands of the Miaters went out of the land of Konda^, aliiV* tlie Mint, 
to b? cleared at the quarter sessions at Ouildford, accordi.ig to the late Act of P.-4rh anion t. ll.c road 
was covered with them, ifisomuch that they looked like ot*o of ll.e .lewish trilies f^oiug out of • 

tlie cavaUado consistinj? of oaravaus, carts, and wagon% besides nunilnrs on horses, asses, and on loot. 
The drawer of the Two Kighliug-cocks wf*A scon t<> lead an ass lo ded wuh peneva, to suppoit the spirits 
ot Uie ladies upon the journey. 'Tis said that several heathen baihds lay iu aTulmscadc iu ditches iip;»n 
tiro road, to surprise some of them, if po<«8lh1e, on their march, if they* should strangle tVorn the main 
bo ly; but they proceeded with so much order and discipline, that they did not lose a man upon this 
eipedition/* 

Tlie Mint was the retreat of poor poets: 

“ I’hen from the Mint walks forth the man of rhyme.” — Pope, 

And one of the ofTenoos with which Pojie reproached liis needy antagonists was their* 
‘‘habitation in the Mint,” “ P<x)r Nahum Tate” (once ptx't laureate) died in the 
Mint in 1716, where he had sought shelter from his rapacious cretlitors. The place is 
u scene of Gay’s Beggars* Opera; and “Mat of the Mint” figures in Maoheath's 
gang. It was also one of tho haunts of Jack Sheppard; and Jonathan Wild kept 
his horses at the J}uke*s Head in Ilod-Croas-strect, wdthin the precincts of the Mint. 
Illicit marriages were also performed here, as in tho Fleet Prison, May Fair Cha»Hjl, Ac. 
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OflSocn of justice sent here to serve processes were commonly pumped upon 
almost to suffocation, and even thrown into “ the Black Ditch" of mud and filth. 
Here is said to hav« occurred the first case of Asiatic cholera in London in 1832# 
Much of the district still consists of streets and alloys, of wretched tenements iii- 
imbited by an indigent and prodigato population; also lodgings for travellers;” 
but very few of the old houses remain. 


MONUMIiNT, TSJS, 

O N" the east iside of Fish-street-hill, occupies part of the site of St. Mar^ret^s Church* 
destroyed in the (treat Fire of lOfifl. It was erected by Sir Christopher Wren, 
between 167 1 and 1677 (pursuant to 19 Charles 1 1, c. 3, s. 29), to commemorate the 
Great Fire and rebuilding of the City : the expense was about 14',6(X)/., defrayed ont« 
of the Orphans* Fund. The Monument is of the Italo-Vitruviaii- Doric order, and is 
of Portland stone, of which it contains 21,126 solid feet. It consists of a pedestal 
about 21 feet square, with a plinth 27 feet, and a fluted shaft 15 feet at the base ; on 
the abacus is a balcony encompassing a moulded cylinder, which supports a Earning 
vase of gilt bronze, indic«»tive of its commemoration of the Great Fire; though some 
rej>udiating Roman Catholics assert this terminal ion* to be intended for the civic cap of 
maiutenauce ! Defoe quaintly describes the Monument as ** built in the form of a 
i iindle,’* the top making “ handsome gilt flame like that of a candle.” Its entire 
height is 202 feet, stated in one of the iiiwriptions to be equal to its distance eastward 
from the house where the Ere broke out, at the king’s baker’s, in Pudding-lane. 

(?ri the front of *1110 houBe, on the east side of Pudding-lano, was a stone with this inscription : 

•• Here, by the permission of Heaven, Hell broke loose upon this Protestant City, from the niaheious 
Hearts of b.irbaroiis Papi.sts by the Hand of thoir aijrnnt Hubert, who confessed, and on the Hniiis of 
this Place ileclared the for wliich he was hanged, viz. 'fhat here begun that dreadful Pire wldcVi 
is de.suribeil and perpetuated on and by the Neighbouring Pillar, Erected Anno 1681, in the Mayoralty 
of Paticuee Ward, Kt.*’ — Hatton, 1708. 

I’he Monument is loftier than the pillars of Trajan and Antoninus at Rome, or that of 
Theodosius at Constantinople ; and it is not only the loftiest, but also the finest isolated 
column in the world. Within is a staircase of 345 black marble steps, opening to the 
balcony, whence the view of the metropolis, especially of its Port, is veryWnteresting, 
It was at first used by the members of the lioyal Society for astrononiicnl purposed, 
but was abandoned on lu^count of its vibration being too great for the nicety required 
in their observations. Hence the report that the Monument is unsafe, which has been 
revived in our time ; but,” says Elmes, ** its scientific construction may bid defiance 
to the attacks of all but earthquakes for centuries to come.” Wren proposed a more 
<‘haractcri.stic pillar, with jlames blazing from the loopholes of the shaft, and figured in 
brass- work gilt; a phoBnix was on the top rising from her ashes, in brass-gilt likewi.se. 

'I his, however, was rejected; and Wren then designed a statue of Charles II., 15 feet 
liigl) ;* but the king preferred a large ball of metal, gilt; and the present vase of flamos, 
42 feet Ifigh, was adopted: when last triple regtlt, it cost 120/. On June 15tb, 1825, 
the Monument was illuminated with portable gas, in commemoration of the laying of 
the first stone of London Bridge : a lam^ was placed at each of the loopholes of tlie 
column, to give the idea of its being wreathed with flame ; whilst two other series were 
pbiccd on the etiges of the gallery, to whiph the public were admitted during the evening. 
'I'lm west face or front of the pedestal is rudely sculptured by Caius Gabriel Cibber, in 
nbo and bas-relief : Charles IJ., be-wigged and be- Romanised, is attended by Liberty, 
Genius, iyid Science; in the background are labourers at work and newly -built houses: 
and at th^ King’s feet is Envy peering imm an arched cell, and blowing flames to re* 
kindle the mischief. The scaffolding, ladders, and hodmen are more admired for their 
'fidelity than the monarch and his architect. The north and south sides bear Latin 

* A lar^e print of the Monument represents the statue of Charles so placed, for comparative effect, 
beside a sectional view of the apex, as^^onstructed. Wren's autograph rc^rt on the designs for the 
siinranit was Skilled to the mss. in the British Museum in 1862. A moael, scale f ioeh to the loot, of the 
st aiToIdinif used in building ihe Monument, is preserved. It formerly belonged to Sir William Cham* 
bt rs, and was presr.mted by Ifeathcote Uussell, C.B., to the late Sir Jsambard Brunei, who left It to his 
Sun, Mr. f. K. Brunei: the hniders were of the rude construction of Wren's time, two uprights, W^. 
nailed treads or rounds on the lace. - v . 
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inacriptiotis by Dr. Thomas Gale, afterguards Dean of York ; that on tlio north recrcjrd- 
ing the desolation of the city; the south its restoration and improvement, and the means 
employed ; while the east is inscribed with the years in which it was begun anddnished, 
and the names of the Lord Mayors during its erection. Around the base of the 
pedestal was also the following inscription, beginning at the west ; — 

(W.) THIS PILnAB WAS SBT YP IK PPRPETVAIi BKMKMBRAKCK OF THAT MOST DREADFUL 
BURNINO OF THIS PROTESTANT (S,) CITY, BEGUN AND CARHYED ON BY YK TKEACIlKHV A v l> 
MALICE OF YK POPISH FACTIO, IN Y* BEGINNING OP SEPTEM IN Yb YEAR OF (E ^ OUR U)UD 
ISeS, IN ORDER TO Y** CARRYING ON THEIR HORRID PLOTT FOR EXTIRPATING tNj THE PRO- 
TESTANT RELIGION AND OI*D ENGEISH Z^IBERTY, AND THE INTRODUCING POPERY AND 
SLAVERY,” 

And the north inscription concluded with : 

•‘SED FUROR PAPISTICUS QVl TAMDIU PATRATIT NONDDM RESTING VTTVR.” 

Tlie^e offensive legends are not mentioned by Wren, but were added in 1081, by order 
of the Court of Aldermen, amid the horror of the Papists spread by the TitSs Oates 
jdot. They were obliterated in the reign of James II., but recut deeper still in the 
reign of William I XL, and excited Pojie’s indignant couplet : 

Where London's colnmii, pointing? at the skies^ 

Like a tall bully, lifts the head and lies,” 

The legends were ultimately erased (by an Act of Common Council) Jan. 26, 1831, 
On the cap of the pedestal, at the angles, are four dragons, the supporters of the City 
arms : these cost 200/-, and were the work of Edward IMcrce, jun. Six persons liave 
committed suicide by throwing themselves from the Monument gallery ; 1. John 
Cradock, a baker, July 7, 1788; 2. Lyon Levi, a Jew cliamon|Lmerchant, JiSi. 18, 
1810 ; 3. same ye^r, Leander, a baker ; 4. Margaret Moyea, dau^ter of a baker in 
lIeraming*8-row, Sept. 11, 1830; 6. Hawes, a boy, Oct, 18, 1839 ; 6. Jane Cooper, a 
servant-girl, Aug. 19, 1842. To preventL^yimilar deaths, the gallery has been encaged 
with iron-w'ork, as we now see it. William Green, a tveaver, is erroneously recorded 
OB a suicide, June 25, 1750; for, on reaching over tlie railing, to look at a live eagle 
kept there in a wooden cage, he accidentally lost his balance, and fell over against tlie 
top of the pedestal, thence into the street, and was dashed to pieces. The full is 
exactly feet. In 1732, a sailor slid down a rope from the gallery to the Three- 
•Tuns Tavern, Graccchurch-street ; as did also, next day, a waterman’s boy. In the 
Timeft newspaper of August 22, 1627, there appeared the following burlesque 
advertisement : 

** Incredible as it may ^pear, a person will attend at the Monument, and will, for the sum of 2500 /., 
undertake to jump clear on the said Moinimcnt, and in coming down will drink some beer and eat a 
cake, act some trades, shorten and make sail, and hrhi^ ship safe to anchor. As soon as the sum 
stated is collected, the performance will take place ; and If not perfonmed, the money subscribed to be 
returned to the Bubseribera.” 

m 

Admittance to the gallery of the Monument from 9 till dusk ; charge reduced, in 
1851, from 6d, to 3d!, each person. In the reign of Goorgo I. the charge was 2d. The 
cilice of Keeper of the Monument ie in the gifb of the Corporation of Loudon. 

MOOEFJELD8 

I S first mentioned by Fitzstepbon (temp, Henry II.) as the great fen or moor which 
watereth the walls of the City on the north side,'^ aud stretched “ from the wall 
hitwixt Bishopsgate and Cripplegate to Fensbury and to Holywell” (Stow), When 
the Moor was fimen, Fitxstephen tells us the young Londoners, by placing the leg- bones 
of animals under their feet, and tying them round their ankles, by aid of iron-shod 
pole, pushed themselves with great velocity along the ice; and one of these hone-skates, 
found in digging Moorflelds, was in the Museum of Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A , 
Liverpool-street In the reign of Edw^ard II., Moordelds was let for four marks a year ; 
in 1415, the Mayor made a breadi in the wall, and built the Moorgate postern. Bricks 
Yre stated to have been made here, before any dther part of London, in the 17th 
Edward IV., for repairing the City wall between Aldgate and Aldersgate; when 
Moorflelds was searched for clay, and bricks w'ere made and burnt there.” Facing 
lllB wall was a black ditch; bonce ** the melancholy of Moorditch,” (Sbakspeare, Henr^ 
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ZFl I^ari IJ) In 1497, the gardens in Moordelds were made plain; the liJoor was 
drained in 1527, and laid out in walks aiid planted in 1606. 

Moordelda and Finsbury were the great places for recreative walks; while all beyond 
waj3 open ground, stretching right and left to the. nearest villages. Mtwr fields, in the 
ancient maps, is covered with linen; and in Thomas Dehmey's Croum Garland of 
Golden Roses, may be seen the ballad history of ** the two ladies of Finsbury that gave 
Muorfields to the City, for the maidens of London to dry clothes in,'* and where he says i 

** Now arc made most pleasant walks 
That great contentment yield :** 

wdiile Finsbury fields was the great school of archery, from the time when every man 
was enjoined by law to ** draw a good bow and shoot a good sliot," until the entire 
decay of the science. 

There is a curious tract on Moorfields, published by Henry Gosson, in 1607, entitled 
**The rieussuit Walks of Moorfields: being the gift of two sisters, now beautified to 
th j continuing fame of this worthy city," and is the work of Richard .lohnson, author 
of “ Look oil me, London." The laying out and planting the fields are here minutely 
described. This tract has liecn reprinted by Mr. Payne Collier. 

Evelyn, recortling the Great Fire, says the houseless people took refuge about Moor- 
fields, under tents and miserable huts and hovels ; and I'epys found Moorfields full of 
j)oople, and *‘poor wretches ciirrying their goods there;" next year the fields were built 
upon and paved. On the south side was erected Bethlehem Hospital in 1675-6 (see 
pp. 51 -54l, which has disappeared in our time, with the long line of furniturc-dealers' 
shops fix>iu the north side. 

** Through fam'd Moorfields extends a spacious scat, 

^ Where rnorfals of exalted wit retreat ; 

Wlterc*, wrapp’d in contemplation and in straw, 

The wiser few from the mod world withdraw'.*’ 

Oajf to Mr, Thomas Sw>w, GohUmUh, near Temple Bar, 

Under Bethlehem wall, in 1753-4, Elizabeth Canning, by her own testimony, w'as 
seized, robbeil, and gagged; thence dragged to Mother Wells's at Enfield W ash, and 
there nearly starved to death; but the wdiolo story w^as a hoax. 

The Moor reached from London W’all to Hoxton ; and a thousand cartloads of human 
bones brotight from i^>t. Paul’s chariuddiousc in 1549, and soon after c<^red with 
street-dirt, became so elevated, that three windmills w^ero built upon (Aggas’s 
plan shows three windmills on the site of Finsbury -fiKpiare : hence W'iudnulhhill. now' 
street.) "ITic ground on the south side being also much raised, it was name<l Ujijier 
lIMt)ornehls. On the north of the fields stood the Doggo-house, where the Lord Mayor's 
hounds were kept liy the Common Hunt: hence " Dog-liousc Bar," City -road. East- 
ward the Moor w^as bounded by thcaiicicmt hospital and priory of Bethlehem, separaUMl 
by a deep <litch, now covered by Bloin field- street. The lower part of the fields was 
paled into four squares, each jdanted with elm-trees, round a grass-plat, and intersected 
by broad gravel-walks; a favourite promenade in evenings and fine weather, ami called 
^‘the City eMail;" where beaux wore their hats diagonally over their left or right eye, 
hence called the Moorfields cock." Here was the Foundry at which, previous to tlie 
year 1700, the brass ordnance for tlie British Government was cast. Near the Foundry 
Whitefield built his Tabernacle (see p. 225). It was roofed with pan- tiles, 

Moorfields was, till near Pennant’s time, the haunt of . low gamblers, the gre^t 
gyinnasiuin of our capital, the resort of wrestlers, boxers, and football players. Hero 
mountebanks erected their stages, and dispensed infallible medicines to the gaping gulls. 
Here, too, field- preac'hers set up their itinerant pulpits, beneath the shade of the trees; 
and here pious, well-meaning Whitefield preached so winningly, as to gain from a 
neigblxmring charlatan the greater number of his admirers. 

’ Moorgato was erected op^>Bite the site of Albion Chapel, at the south-west angle of 
the fields, and was rebuilt in 1672 ; the central gateway higher than usual, for the 
Cfity Trained Bands to march through it with their pikes erected. The fields are now 
covered by Fiusbury-squaro and Circus, and adjoining streets : the name survives in 
* Little MoorfieI<ls," and it has been revived in Moorgatc-street. Until comparatively 
modem times, Moorfiehls was an open space, uniting wdth the Artillery-ground (see 
p. 2 1) and Bunhili-fields (see p. 75). 
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Xii Finsbury-place was “ the Temple of the Muses” built by James Lac'kinf^toTi, the celebrated book- 
eeller, who came to London in 1773 with only haif>a-crown in his pocket. lu 17^2 he cleared 5(»00/. by 
his business; and in 1798 retired with a larf>e fortune, amassed by dealinfr in old books, and reprintiu;^ 
them at a cheap rate. He was succeeded by bis cousin George La(;kington, Allen, Hughes, Mavor (a 
son of the Uev. -Dr. Mavor), Harding, and Co. j and next by Jones au«l Go., tl^ publishers of Tjmdon in 
the Nineteenth Century^ Lackington’s ** Temple,** which was a vast building, was destroyed by h re in 
1841. 

Moorfields has a sort of ideal aasociation with the notorious " Calves’-Head Club,” 

Tn a blind alloy about Moorhelds met the C(dve»*^JIead Club^ where an axe hung up in the Club- 
room, and was reverencwl as a principal symbol in this diabolii^al sacrament. 'I’heir great (east of 
('alvos' heads was held the 30th of January (the anniversary of the martyrdom of King Charles I.), the 
Club being erected “ by an impudent set of i^ple, in derision of the day, and detianec of monarchy.’* 
Their bill of fare was a large dish of calves* heads, dressed several wrajs; a large pike, with a small duo 
in his mouth, as an emblem of tyranny; and a large cod’s head, to represent the person of the Ki>ig 
(Charles I.) singlv, as by the calves* heads before they had done him togctlicr with all tlioin thur suflVrod 
in his cause ; and a botv’s head, with an apple in its mouth, to represent the king by this os bestial, as 
by the others they ha^l done ftKilish and tyrannical. After the ri past the Eikon BuMilike was burnt, 
anthems were sung, and the oath was sworn upon Milton’s Defennio Populi Anylicani. 'I'he company 
I, consisted of Independents and Anabaptists; Jerry White, formerly chaplain fo O’iver Cromwell, said 
grace; and the table-cloth being remtwed, the Anniversary Anthem, as thty impiously called it, was 
sung, and a calf’s skull filled with wine or other liquor, and then a hrltninor went about toihe pious 
memory of thorJC worthy patriots that had killed the tyrant, Ac. (See the Secret Ilutoru of the Caltee • 
Head C/ub, 6tb edit. 170«.) 

But the whole affair of the Calvcs’-Head Club was a hoax, kept alive by the pre- 
tended Secret History, An acciJental riot, foUowitJg a debauch on one 30t)i of January, 
has been distrihuted between two successive years, owin^ to a inisupprehonsion of the 
mode of reckoning prevalent in the early pat t of the last century ; and there is no more 
reason tor believing in the existence of a Calves*- Head Club in 1734r-5 than there is for 
belhiving that it exists in 1867. — (See Club JJfe of lor don^ vol, i. pp. 25-3-1-. 1866.) 

Co/eman-streef, named from its builder, was originally part of the “ Lower Wi^ks of 
Moorfields it gives name to the Ward. In a house in this streif were received and 
harboured the Five McmlHjrs accused of treason by Charles I, At the Star tavern, in 
Coleman -street, Oliver Cromwell and several of his party occasionally met, as given in 
evidence on the trial of Hugh Peters. In a conventicle iu Swan-alley, Venner, a wine- 
cooper and Millenarian, preached to the soldiers of King Jesus; an insurrection followed, 
ami Venner was hanged and quartered in Coleman -street, Jan. 19, 1G6G-01. The 
Cambridge carrier put up at the Boll, in Coleman -street, 1637 ; and in (Ireat Hell Yar»l, 
Blooiniield, author of the JFarm&r^s Boy, worked as a .shoemaker. Justice Clement , ‘n 
Btni Jonson’s Every Man in bis Humour, lived in Coleman-strcct ; and Cowdey wrote 
•m comedy called Cutter of Coleman-eireet, 1721, 
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G reat Rii.ssell -street, Bloomsbury, occupies the site of IVlontaguo House, built for 
Ralph Montague, first Baron Montague, of IkmgUtoi^ oy Robert Hot)ke, the cele- 
brated matlicmatician and horologist. Evelyn describes it, in 1679, as “ Mr. Montague’s 
new palace neere Bloomsberry, built somewhat after the French pavilion way,’* with 
ceilings painted by Verrio. On Jan. 19, 1686, it was burnt to the ground, uough the 
carelessness of a servant "airing some goods by the fire;’* the hous<i being at the time 
let by Lortl Montague to the Earl of Devonshire. Lmly Rachel Russell, in one of her 
letters, describes the sparks and Hames covS'ing Southampton House and hlling tlie 
cqurt. The loss is stated at 40,CK>0L, besides 6000/. in plate ; and lA>rd Devonshire’s 
pictures, hangings, and furniture. The mansion was rebuilt upon the foundations and 
burnt walls of the former one, the architect being Peter Puget. La Fo.sse paintetl the 
cc’fvngs, .Rousseau the landscapes and architecture, and Jean Baptiste Monnoyer the 
dowers. Lord Montague, who in 1706 was created Marquis of Monthermol and Duke 
of Montague, died here in 1709; his son resided here until his mansion was completetl 
at Whitehall. Montague House was built on the plan of a first-class French hotel, df 
red brick, with stone dressingfs^ lofty domed centre, and pavillon-liko wings. In front 
was a spacious court, inclosed with a high wall, within which was an Ionic colonnade, 
the principal entrance l)eing in the centre, by the " Montague Great Gate,” beneath a 
picturesque octangular lantern, with clock nnd cupola; and ut each extremity of the 
wall was a square lantern. The old mansion was removed Ix^twecn 1845 and 1852, 
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when portions <of the painted walls and ceiling^ I* Fosse's deities^ and Baptiste's 
flowern, were preserved, and sold with the materials* 

Montage Hoitse and gardens occupied seven acres. In the latter. In 1780, were rawnped the 
troops stationed to quell ^e Gordon moist and a pHnt of the period shows the ^rdena In the rear of 
the mansion, laid out in grass terraces, ftower-bopders, grass-plots, and gravel-wwks, whw the gay 
world resorted on a summer's evening: the bock hdng open to the fields, extradmg west to Lissou* 
green and Paddington ; north to Primrose Hill, Chalk Farm. Hampstead, and Hlghgate ; and east to 
Hattlebridge, iHlington, St. Panoras, Ac. On the side of the garden next Ikwiford-square was a fine 
grovcofclm-trees; and the gardens of Buford House, In Bloomsbury-square, reached to those ol the 
Jtritish Museum, before that house was taken down, and RnsselUsquare and the aqjaoent streets were 
built on its site. (See Fxann ov Fobxt FooTsrsPS, page 337.) 

The JBritinh Museum has been the growth of a century, between the first purchesa 
for the collection in 1753, and the near completion of the new buildings in 1853. The 
Museum originated in a suggestion in the will of Sir Hans Sloane (d. 1763), oflferiii'Jf 
his collection to parliament for 20,000^., it having cost him 60, (KX)/. The offer was 
accepted; and by an Act (26th George II.) were purchased all Sir Hans Sloane^s 
** library of books, drawings, manuscripts, prints, medals, seals, cameos and intaglios, 
preciou/ stones, agates, jaspers, vessels of agate and jasper, crystals, mathematical 
instruments, pictures,** &c. By the same Act was bought, for 10,(X)0f., the llarleian 
Library of MSS. (about 7600 volumes of rolls, charters, &c.) ; to which were added the 
Cottonian Library of MSS., and the library of Major Arthur Edwards. (See Libbabiks, 
page 519.) By the same Act also was raised by lottery 100,(XX)Z., out of which the 
Sloane and Harician collections were paid for; 10,250/. to Lord Halifax for Montague 
House, and 12,873/. for its repairs ; a fund being sot apart for the pxyment of taxes 
and salaries of officers. Trustees were elected from persons of rank, station, and literary 
attainments; and the institution wiis named the Bbitisit MuaEUM. There had also 
heen^otiered Buckingham House, with the gardens and field, for 30,000/, ; and at one 
time it was proposk'u to deposit the Museum in Old Palace-yard, in the place designed 
by Kent for new Houses of Parliament. To Montague House were removed the 
llarleian collection of AfSS. in 1753 ; other collections in 1756 ; and the Museum was 
opened to the public January 15, 1759. At first the Museum was divided into three 
departments, viz. — Printed Books, Manuscripts, and Natural History ; the increase of 
collections soon rendered it necessary to provide additional accommodation for them. 
Motif ague House proving insufficient. The present by George 111. of Egyptian 
Antiquities, and the purchase of the Hamilton and Townloy Anti(|uitio8, made it more 
imperative to create an additional department — that of Antiquities and Art — to which, 
were united the Prints and Drawings, as well as the Medals and Coins previously 
attached to the Library of Printed Books and Manuscripts. Next, in 1816, was 
provided temporary shelter for the Elgin Marbles, this being tbo last addition to 
Montague House. 

When, in 1823, the Library collected by George ITL was presented to the .nation 
l*y George IV., it became necessary to erect a building to receive it, . It was then 
decidi'd to have an entirely nGw edifice to contain the whole of the Museum collections, 
including the recently acquired Library. Sir Robert Smirke, B.A„ tuo architec-t, 
accordingly prepared plans. The eastern side of the present structure was completed in 
1828, and the lioyal Library was then deposited in it. The northern, southern, and 
western sides of the building were subsequently erected, Montague House being re* 
moved piecemeal as the new buildings progressed, so that the Museum was not closed 
for the rebuilding. Mr. Sydney Smirke, in 1846, succeeded his brother. Sir Robert, 
as architect to the Museum. Tlie plan oonsists of a courtyard, flanked east and west 
with the official apartments. The main buildings form a quadrangle, upon the ground 
of the gardens of Montague House. The architecture throughout the exterior is 
Grecian- I d ' tic. The sonthern facade consists of the great entrance portico, eight 
columns in width, and two intercolumniations in projection ; on either side is an ad* 
vancing wing ; entire front 370 feet, surrounded by a colonnade of 44 columns, 6 feet at 
their lower diameter, and 45 feet high ; height of colonnade from the pavement 64j‘ 
feet. At the foot of the portico are 12 stone steps, 120 feet in width, terminating 
with pedestals for colossal groups oV sculpture. " Since the days of Trepan or Hadrian, 
no such stones have been used as those recently employed at the British Museum, where 
800 stones, from 6 to 9 tons weight, form tlie front. Even St. PauPs contains no ap^ 
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prodch to these magnitudes.^* (Prqf* GoohertlVs Lecinres, 1850.) Th# tympanum of 
the pediment is enriched with a g>*oop allegorical of the Progress of Civilization,*^ 
and thug described by the sculptor, Sir lUchard Westmacott, R.A. : 

**Cosimendng ^ the westom end or nngle of the pediment, Man is repreiibnted cmcrsrinjr from a 
r*®'® mrdUffh the induenoe of He is next perdoniflcd as a hunter and tilltT i^f the 

subsistence. Patriarchal simplicity then becomes invaded, and the worship 
oTw^ wue GoddetUed. Paganism prevails, and becomes ditThscd by means of the Arts. The wor-hip 
of the heavenly bodies, md their supposed inftutmce, leii the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and othnr nations 
to study wtr^oray, tynided by the centre st^ue — the key-stone to the eomposition. Civili/ation is now 

£ * to have made conslderuble progress, De'^cending towards the eastern an^le of the ptvJinicnt 

; Mathemat^, in allusion to Science being now pursued on known sound principles. I’he Drama, 
P<^try, and Music balance the group of the Pine Arts on the western side, the whole composition ter- 
minating with Natural History, in which such subjects or specimens cmly are represenied as could he 
made most elfective in sculpture.'* The crocodile is emblematic of the cruelty nfmaii in savage life the 
tortoise of lus slow progress to civilization, 'fhe dguro of Astronomy is 12 feet high, and weighs between 
7 and 8 tons. The several dgores are executed in Portland-stone, an»J the decorative ac‘eP8sories are gilt. 


The ornamental gates and railing inclosing the courtyard were commenced in motlol 
by Lovati, who died liefore he had made much progress ; they were compl*»ted by Mr. 
Thomas and Messrs. Collmann and Davis. The railing — spears painted dark A>pper, 
with the beads gilt, and with an ornamented band — is raised upon a granite curb. In 
the centre of the railing is a grand set of carriage-gates and f<x)t-en trances, strengthened 
by duted columns with composite capitals, richly gilt, surmounted by vas<?s. The friezo 
is wholly of hammered iron : the remainder of the iron-work is cast from metal 
and was chiefly piece-moulded, in order to obtain relief- The carriage-gates arc moved 
by a windlass, both sides opening simultaneously. Each half of these gates weighs up- 
wards of five tons. The height of the iron-work is 9 feet to the top rail : the length 
of the whole palisade is about 800 feet. The metal-work was contracted for by Walker, 
of York, aud cost nearly 8000/. Upon the granite gate-piers are t^be placed siting 
statues of Bacon and Newton, and upon the two end piers Milton and Shakspeare. 
The buildings have altogether cost upwards of 800,000/. 

As you stand beneath the portico, the eflect is truly majestic, and you are impressed 
with the feeling that this is a noble institution of a great country. The prineipul en- 
trance is by a carved oak door, 9 feet 6 inches in width, and 2<t feet in height, 'i'ho 
hall is Grecian- Doric. The ceiling, traheatetl and deeply coftered, is enriched witli 
Greek frets and other ornaments in various colours, painh^d in encaustic. Here are 
three marble statues : the Hon. Mrs. Darner, holding a small figure of the Genius of 
the Thames ; 8hakspeare, by Koubiliac ; and Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., by Cliantroy. 
The statue of Slmkspeare was bequeathed by Garrick to the Museum after the death of 
his widow ; the statue of Sir Joseph Banks was presented by his personal frit.mds. Be- 
tw^een these statues is the doorway to the Grenville Library. East of the hall is 
the Manuscripts Department; west, the principal staircase (with carved vases of 
Huddlestone stone), and a gallery which forms the approach to the Collection of 
Antiquities. ^ 

To Inspect the several collections in the order in which they arc do scribed in the off.cial (Juidc. tho 
visitor will ascend to the ^per floor by the principal staircase, and enter the exhibition rooms of ti e 
Zoolo^oal Department. l%ese rooms form i^rt of the southern, the whole of the eu'itorn. and p rt of 
the northern sides of the upper floor. The Minerals siid Fossils which arc next describ<‘d, arr <*ontaiM d 
in the remaiuing part of the norther^ side. The Botanical exhibition is displayed in two rooms in tlm 
southern tVont ofthe building, wiiich are entered by a doorway on tlie eastern side of the (.Vntral Saloon 
in the Zoological Department. Following still the order of the Guide, the visitor will descend the ]»nn- 
cipaL stairs to the hiul, and enter the Department of Aniiquities the doorway near the south-vve>tcru 
angle. The Antiquities occupy the whole of the western parts or the grounil floor, several rooms con- 
nected therewith ou the basement, and the western side of the upper floor. On tho lower floor, tho eastern 
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, t side, wid the whole of the northern side of the quadrangle, are occupied by the Printed Books 
'The cub^ODce to the Grenville room is ou the eastern side of the hall, under the clock. In this room 
is depvj^ited the splendid library bequeathed to the nation in 1847 by the Right Hon. Thomas^Grcnvillc, 
a mai ble bust of whom, by Coroolli, stande in a recess on the southern side, llere, as well as in the Royal 
library, are exhibited various printed books, selected to show the progress of the art of printing, with 
spedmens of ornamental and curious binding. B'rom the Grenvihe library the visitor proceeds to tho 
Manuscript Saloon, where selections of manuscripts, charters, autographs, and seals are ;*rrangi d t\»r • 


mentioned, are exhibited some Interesting and valuable spedmens from the department of prints and 
drawings. - • 

The ZooiooiCAit Colxectiok8. — Specimens from the existing classes of Animals 
ars contfuned in three Galleries; and are arranged in two series. Tlie Bcost^i Biidd» 
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Reptile&» and Kiahes are exhildted in the Wall Caaca. The hard parta of the liadiated, 
MoUusoonSf and Annalose Anitnals, (as Shells^ Corals, Sea Eggs, Star&h, Crust^ea,) 
and Insects, and tlie Eggs of Birds, are arranged in a series in the Table-Cases of the 
several Booms. « . 

The General Collection of Mammals, or Beasts which suckle their young, is arranged 
in three Rooms, the Hodfed Beasts ( Unffulaia) being contained in the Central Saloon 
and Southern Zoological gallery, and the Beasts with claws ( Vn^uiculata) in the Mam- 
in iilta Saloon. 

Central Saloon. — In the Cases the specimens of the Antelopes, Goats, and Sheep ; 
and the Bats, or Cheiroptera. Some of the larger Mammalia are placed on the floor, 
siu'h as the Girades, and the Morse or Walrus. Also, the full-grown male Gorilla, of 
tlie female, and of a young male, from the Gaboon, Equatorial Africa; horns of Oxen. 

Southern Zoological Qaltery. — In Cases, the continuation of the collection of the 
Hoofed Quadrupeds, as the Oxen, Elands, Deer, Camels, Llamas, Horses, and the va- 
rious s^f/ecics of Swine. Here also are placed the species of Armadillo, Maiiis, and Sloth. 
On the Wall Coses are the horns of Antelopes, and on the flof)r are arninged the dif« 
ferent Rhinoceros, Indian Elephant; a very young African Elephant, remarkable for 
tlie large size of its ears; specimens of the young, half-grown, and adult Hippopotamus, 
and the wild Oxen from India and Java. Here is tlie aurochs, or slwggy -maned 
Lithuanian Bison, presented by Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, and said to he the finest 
specimen of stuffing in the Museum. Above the bison of the prairies is the ornitho- 
rhyncus, with a bird-like bill, — the water-mole of Australia. 

Mammalia Saloon. — In the Cases are the specimens of H.» ruled. Rapacious, Glirine, 
nndrl^ouched Beasts ; over the Cases are the different kinds of Seals, Manatees, and 
Porpoises; and armuged in Table Cases are the general collections of Corals. 

JSasfern Zoological Gallery^ 300 feet long and 60 feet wide. — The general collection 
of Birds ; the collection of Shells of Molluscous animals, and a series of horns of Deer 
and Rhinoceros. Here is a Reeves’s Chinese pheasant (tail-feathers 5 feet 6 inches 
long) ; and next the ostriches are a Dutch painting of the extinct dodo, a foot of the 
bird supposed to be more than two and a half centuries old, and a cast of the head ; 
also, a specimen of the rare apteryx, or wingless bird of New Zealand. 

Above the Wall Oases are 1 16 portraits of sovereigas, statesmen, heroes, travellers, and men of science, 
— a few from the Sioanean and Cottonian collections: including two portraits of Oliver Cromwell (one 
a copy iVom an original possessed by a great-grandson of Cromwell ; the other an original presented by 
Cromwell himself to Nath, Kieh, a colonel in the parliamentary army, and bequeathed to the Museum, 
in 1781, by Sir Robert Rich, Bart.); three portraits of Moij Queen of Scots, Richard II., Ktiword III., 
Henry V., Edward VI., Queen Elizabeth, James L, Charles 1. and 11., Ac.; three portraits of Sir Hans 
Sloane ; l*eier I. of Russia, Stanislaus Augustus 1. of Poland, Charles XII. of Sweden, and Bonis XIV. of 
France; Lord Bacon; the poets Po;^ ami Prior; Dr. John Kay, the first great English naturalist; 
George Buchanan, 1581, on poo'el; Sir Francis Drake and Captain Uamplor; Martin Luther, 1546, on 
panel; Gutenberg, the inventor print iiig; Richard Baxter, the Nonconformist; Vesalius, by Sir 
Antonio More ; Mary Davis, 1688, “ a^tatis 74,*’ with a horn-like wen on her head; Sir Robert Cotton, 
Dr Birch, Humphrey Wanley, Sir H. Spclmnn, and Sir W. Dugdale ; Camden, on panel ; Thomas Britton, 
the musical smali-coal-man ; Andrew Marvell, said to be the only portrait extant of him; Ac. This is, 
probably, ts’ o largest collection of portraits In the kingdom: many ore ill-painted, others very curious, 
and some unique^ the mgjority of them had long lain in the lumber-lofts of the old Museum, when they 
were hung up, chiefly at the suggestion of the laie Mr. William Smith, of Lisle-street A very interesting 
eaialoffue ruitonnSe of these pictures appeared in the 2'ime», Nov. 27 and Dec. 8, 1838. 

Northern Zoological Gallery — five rooms : 1. Nests of Birds and Insects ; larger Rop- 
tilcs; rarest small Quadrupeds; the Aye-aye of Madagascar; 3. British Zoological Col- 
lection — the Vertebrated Animals ; the lalrger species, such as the Whales, Sharks, Turjny% 
Ao., are suspended on the Walls, or placed on the Cases ; the eggs of the Birds ; a series of 
British /o^nulosc Animals ; the stuffed exotic Reptiles and Batraehia; the hard parts of 
the Radiated Animals, including the Sea- Eggs, Sea-Stars, and Encrinitcs; 4. The stuffed 
collection of exotic bony Fish ; select specimens of Annniose Animals; Insects— -Beetles, 
i ’raying Mantis, Walking Stick, and Leaf Insects, White Ants, Wasps and Bees. 
Butterflies, Spiders, Crustacea ; 5. The exotic Cartilaginous Fish, such as the voracious 
Sharks; the Kays; the Torpedo or^Numb- fish; Sturgeons; the saws of various Saw- fish, 
and larger Sponges. 

North Gallery . Remains in six rooms, partly in Zoological order and partly 
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in Oeologicfil sequence* 1. Plants, 2, Fishes, arranged chiefly after Agassiz. 3. 
Beptilian Remains : Frog, Tortoise, and Crocodile ; the Ignanodon and Megalosaums | 
gigantic Salamander, mistaken for a human skeleton; remains of Ignanodon, 70 
feet long, from Tilgate Forest, Sussex ; of the Hylssosaurus, or Wealden lizard ; and the 
Plesiosaurus; the extinct wingless bird from Madagascar, remains referred 

by Professor Owen to distinct genera, some of which are still living in New Zealand, 
whilst others are, most probably, extinct. Amongst the living species may be noticed 
the Notomis ManUlli^ a very laige species of the Kail fkmily. The DinomU^ wing* 
less, and gigantic, from 10 to 11 feet in h^ght, Dic^nodon from South Africa, with two 
large descending tasks ; enormous Tortoise from India. 4. Reptilian Remains ; birds 
and Marsupials. 6. Mammalian Remains : corals, mollusca, nummnlltes, stone lilies, 
sea urchins, worms, insects, Crustacea, trilobite^ fossil shells. 6. Edentata and 
Pachydermuta : skeleton of the Mogatherinm ; Elephant, and Mastodon ; oast of the 
skeleton of the Megatherium Americanum, found in Buenos Ayres; fbssil human 
skeleton from Qaadalonpc, Ac. In Saurian Fossils the Museum is eminently rich ; as 
welras in gigantic osseous remmns ; and impressions of vegetable^, fruit, and fisb. 

Mineral Collection^ mostly on Berzeliuses system, in four rooms : mass of Meteoric 
Iron (llOOlbs.) from Buenos Ayres ; native Silver from Konsberg ; trunk of a tree con* 
verted into semi>opal ; large mass of Websterite from Newhaven ; Tortoise sculptured 
in Nephrite, or Jade, from the banks of the Jamn|k; Esquimaux knife and harpoon, of 
meteoric iron ; a large collection of Meteoric Stones chronologically arranged. Here, 
also, are Diamonds of various forms, and models of celebrated diamonds. The collection 
is superior to any in Europe, and includes a splendid cabinet of minerals from the Harz 
Mountains. 

*'Thb BoTANv^Aii OB Babicstak Dbpabtmxkt contains the Herbaria of Sir Hons 
Sloane (330 vil ones bound in 262) ; the Herbaria of Plukenet and Petiver; collections 
from those of Mcrret, Cunningham, Hermann, Hobart, Bernard de Jussieu, Tournefort, 
Scheuchzer, Kamel, Vaillant, Ksompfer, Catesby, Houston, and Boerhaave; the Plants 
presented to the Royal Society by the Company of Apothecaries from 1722 to 1796, as 
rent paid by the Company for the Botanic Garden at Chelsea. Also tlie Herbarium 
of the Baron de Moll ; the Herbarium of Sir Joseph Banks, mostly in cabinets, nearly 
30,000 species, including Sir Joseph’s collections upon bis voyago with Captain Cook, 
and the Plants collected in subsequent voyages of discovery ; Loureiro’s Plants from 
Cochin China ; an extensive series present by the East India Company ; Egyptian 
Plants, presented by Wilkinson, Ac. The Flowers and Fruits preserved in spirits, and 
the dried Seeds and Fruits, are fine ; as are also the various specimens of Wo^. 

Depabtmekts of Antiquities.— T he collections are divided into two series. The 
first, consisting of Sculpture, including Inscription and Architectural remains, occupies the 
Ground Floor of the ^vth-western and Western portions of the building ; and to this 
division have been added «ome rooms in the basement — Assyria and other countries. 
The second series placed in a suite of rooms on the Upper Floor, comprehends all the 
smaller remains, of whatever nation or period, such as Vases and Terra^oottas, Bronzes, 
Coins, knd Medals, and articles of personal or domestic use. To the latter division are 
attached the Ethnographical specimens. The four principal series of Sculptures are the 
Roman, including the mixed class termed Grceco-Roman, the Hellenic, the Assyrian, and 
the Egyptian at right angles to the Roman. To the left of the Hall, on entering the 
building, is the Roman Gallery. On the South side are miscellaneous Roman anti- 
quities discovered in this country, belonging to British Antiquities. On the opposite 
side is the series of Roman Iconographical or portrait Sculptural^ whether statues or busts. 

In 18^ were added nine statues from the Farnese Palace at Rome, poroliased from the es-king of 
Naples, for 40002. These statues are: 1. A Mercury, oearty identlual la pose and seals with the oole- 
brated statue in the Belvedere of the Vatican. Z. An equestrian statue or a Boman Emperor of heroio 
size. The head Is that of a Callfmla, but doubts have been entertained whether it belongs to the body i 
this group is in very fine condittou, and especially interesting, as being one of the very few equestrian 
statues which have been preserved to us from antiqni^. 3. The celebrated and unique copy of the 
Diadumenos of Pulycletus. This flfrare, engraved in K. O. Mailer's DenkmUler d* a. JEWssf, taf. xxxi. 
No. 136, represents a Greek athlete l anding a diadem round his head, Whence the name Diadutiienos t 
used as a cation of proportions in the ancient schools, and whidh. at a later period, sold for the enormous 
sum of 100 talents, equal to 26^0002. 4. An Apollo playing on the iyrw in the same attitude as the 
beautiful statue from Gyrene, In the British Museum, but naked. 6. An heroio fl|pire, possibly a King 
of the Macedonian perio^i in the character of a Deity. 7. A Satyr holding up a basket in which is on 
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Aiuorlno. The two remaioinK etatues are a group of Mercuir and Horsd. An intercf ting notice of 
thciie Htatnea, Arom the pen of Professor Gerhard, of Berhn, is n> be found in Bunsen's great work on 
the To{>ogra|)hy of Rome. 

Also, a bronte lamp found on the site of Julian's palace, probably of a date prior to the Christian era, 
and considered to be Greek^a most beautilEhl work. • 

BrUivsh and Anglo-Moma/n Remaim — Tessellated pavements, Roman altars, sarco* 
pliiigi, Roman pigs of lead; tessellated pavements from the Hank of England and 
Threadnecdle^street and other parts ; Roman mill fragments from Trinity House^squarc, 
and a sarcophagus from Haydon-square. 

In 1864^ were added 2000 objects, connected with the first or early appearance of 
man on this earth, as fiint implements, or weapons found in the drift, a section of a 
Danish Kjokkenmddding, relics from caves of the South of France, implements of bone, 
engraving and sculpture on bone and horn, remains of the Stone I^eriod, bronze im- 
plements, celts and arrow-heads, bronze figures of animals, Roman remains — all ex- 
tremely interesting to the antiquary and geologist, &c. Also, the Collection of Itemains 
found in the cavern at Abbeville, with specimens of the cave bones and stones, illus- 
trating the Antiquity of Man. t 

ijhreco-Romam JRooms^St&txxGB and bas-reliefs by Greek artists, or from Greek 
originals; busts of mythological, poetical, and historical personages; statues and busts 
of Roman emperors; architectural and decorative sculptures and bas-reliefs; scquilchral 
monuments, Etniscan, Greek, and I^man ; Roman altars; pavement from Carthage; 
bas-relief of Jupiter and Leda; the group of Mithra; the Rondini Faun; torso of 
Venus, from Richmond House ; bas-relief of the Apotheosis of Homer, cost 1000/. ; 
Persepolitan marbles, presented by Sir Gore Ouseley and the Earl of Aberdeen ; a Venus 
of the Capitol ; and other higli -class marbles from the collections of Sir W. HaniilU^n, 
R. Payne Knight, and Edmund Burke ; including, from the latter, jjio copy of tlms 
Cupid of Praxiteles, presented by the painter Barry to Burke. Here also are a sarco- 
phagus from Sidon, sculptured with combats of Greeks, Amazons, and Centaurs ; and a 
magnificent marble tazza 4 feet inches high, and 3 feet 7 inches diameter. 

T/ie Townleg Collection of bas-reliefi^ vases, statues, and groups, heads and bnsl s, 
includes 83 terra-cottas : the filmed Discobolus, or Quoit- thrower, in marble, from the 
bronze of the sculptor Myron; Venus, or Dione, the finest Greek statue seen by Canova 
in England; Venus Victrix, of the highest style of art; busts of Pallas, Hercules, 
Minerva, and Homer ; bust of ** Clytie rising from a sunflower and busts of Greek 
poets and philosophers. The Bacchus is finest — so beautiful, self-possessed, and severe ; 
Bacchus, the nighty conqueror of India— not a drunken boy — but the power, not the 
victim of wine. 

These stores of Greek and Boman art were collected by Mr. Charles Townley, chiefly at Home, be- 
tween 1765 and 1772; and were arranged by him No. 7, Park-street, Westminster, with aci^ompani- 
ments so classically correct, that the hottso resembled the interior of A Roman villa. The dining-room 
had walla ot scagliola porphyiyj and here were placed the largest and mos^ valuable statues, lighted by 
lamps almost to animation. Mr. Townley died in 1805; and nis coUection of marbles and tcrra-eoitas 
was purchased ^ the British Museum for 20,000/., and first exhibited iir a gallery built for their recep- 
tion m 1808. Mr. Townley's bronzes, coins, j^ms, drawings, Ac., chiefly illustrating the sculpture.-, 
were subsequently purchased by the Museum tor 8200/. A bust of Mr. Tuwnley, by N ollekens, is placed 
near the entrance to the Central Saloon. Subsequent acquisitions have been made by the bequgst of the 
eollcction of R. Payne Knight, Ksq., in 1824^ and by various individual purchases and duuations. 

Lycium Reliefs, tombs, and sarcophagi discovered and brought to England 

by Sir Cliarles Fellows, principally from the ^luins of Xantlius, S. W. Asia Minor ; 
dating from the earliest Greek period to that of the Byzantine empire, and earlier than 
the Parthenon* Model dS the Harpy Tomb, with its actual white marble reliefs, pre- 
sumed to repifesesent the daughters of Pan^rus carried ofT by Harpies : the tomb itself 
was a sq%Mre shaft, 80 tons weight. Model of an Ionic peristyle building, with 14 
columns and statues ; the friezes representing the conquert of Lycia by the P 'rsiuns, 
and the siege of Xanthos. Tomb of Paiafa t roof resembling an inverted boat, and an 
early Gk>thic arch ; the sides sculptured with combats of warriors on horseback and 
foot ; a chariot, sphinxes, dxs. Casts from the sculptured Rock-tomb at Myra, with 
bilingual (Greek and Lycian) insoription. 

Jfflgin Boome , — The Elgin marbles, brought fhnn thh Parthenon at Athens by the 
Earl of Elgin : some are the work of Phidias himself. (See in this room two models of 
ilia Parthenon, each 12 feet long, made by B. C. Lucas, described in Remarhe on the 
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JPaHhenon ty E. C. Lucas, Sculptor; Salisbury, 1814 : 1. The temple after the \)om- 
bardmentin 1687; 2. The Parthenon restored.) The Metopes from the Frieze (16 
originals and 1 cast), representing the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithss, in alto- 
relievo? for the orl^nul the English Government ag^nt bid 1000^. at the sale of the collec- 
tion of the Count de Choiscul GoufBer ; but he was outbid by the Director of the French 
Museum, where the metope now is. The Panathennic Frieze, 624 feet in length, is 
probably the largest piece of sculpture over attempted in Greece i its men, women, and 
children, in all costumes and attitudes ; horsemen, charioteers ; oxen and other victims 
for sacrifice ; images of the gods ; sacred flagons, baskets, &c., — have an astonishing 
air of reality. Of the 110 horses, no two are in the same attitude : ** they appear/' 
says Flaxman, ** to live and move, to roll their eyes, to gallop, to prance, and curvet ; 
the veins of their fkces and legs seem distended with circulation.'' Here are about 826 
feet of the Frieze, 76 feet casts, and about 260 feet of the genuine marble which 
Phidias put up. 

" ffho British Museum/' says Professor Weleker, *• possesses in the works of Phidias a treasure with 
wbicn nothliiff can be compared in the whole range of ancient art/' Flaxman. said that these sculptures 
were '* as pcri^t representations of nature as it is possible to put into the compass of the marble in 
which they are executed — and nature, too, in its most beaniifhl form." Chan trey spoke enthusiastically 
of “ the exquisite judgment with which the artists of these scnlpturcs had modined the style of working 
the marble, according to the kind and degree of light which would fall on them when in their places/* 
Lawrence said that. ** after looking at the finest sculptures in Italy, he found the Elgin marbles supt'rior 
to any of them." Canovasaid, in reply to an applic^ion made to him respecting their repair or restoro* 
tion, that " it would be sacrilege in him or any man, to presume to touch them with a chisel." 

Pedimental sculptures, placed upon raised stages : East, the birth of Minerva, Hype- 
rion, and heads of two of his horses : Theseus, ideal beauty of the first order, the finest 
figure in the collection, of which more drawing^ have been made than all the other 
Athenian tnarbks put together : ** the back of the Theseus is the finest thing in the 
world.’* Head of a horse from the chariot of Night, valuedat 250/., the finest possible 
workmanship. West pediment : Contest between Athena and Poseidon for the naming 
of Athens ; the recumbent statue of the river god llissus, pronounced by Canova and 
Visconti equal to the Theseus : torso, supposed of Cecrops, grand in outline : fragment 
of tlie head and statue of Minerva. Also, a capital and part of a shaft of a Doric 
column of the I'arthenon, piece of the coiling, and Ionic shaft, from the Tcm ;)! ) of 
Erechtheus at Athens, imperfect statue of a youth, piece of a frieze from the tomb of 
Agamemnon, exceedingly ancient : circular altars from Delos, bronze sepulchral urn, 
very richly wrought : casts from the Temple of Theseus, the best preserved of all the 
ancient Athenian monuments ; the Wingless Victory and the Clioragic monument of 
Lysicrates ; from the Cboragic monument of Thrasyllus, a colossal statue of Hacebus, 
inferior only to the Phidiaii sculptures ; Eros (Cupid), discovereil by Lord Elgin within 
the Acropolis (headless), has in the limbs the grace and elegance of the age of Praxi- 
teles ; the Sigean inscription, most ancient Grecian, in the Boustrophedon style 
the lines read as an ox passes from one furrow to another. 

To HajJon mast be conceded the genius of instantly appreciating the beanty of the Elgin Marbles ; 

i ^et they were utterlr neglected until Canova, on sceingtbem, declared, Sans doute, la v^rit^ cst t< llc, 
es accieV^nts de la chair et les formes sont si vraics ct si belles, que ces statues produiront un grand 
changement dans les arts. Ils renverseront le syst^mc maihdmailque des autre^t antiques," Haydou 
soon roused the public interest in the sculptures, and they were purchased by Parliament for 35, (KK)/. 

You have saved the marbles," Lawrence s^d to Uaydon, *' but it will ruin yott/'— 'Uaydoii's Autobio^ 
grapky^ 1863. r 

Tuesdays and Thursdays in every week, and the whole month of September in every year (when day- 
light is usually the steadiest and stiongest), are exclusively devoted to artists and studenis in the Kl^a 
and Townley Galleries. 

Hellenic Boom, — The Marbles have been brought from Greece and its colonies, 
exclusive of Athens and Attica. Bas-reliefs of the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithm, 
and theF combat of the Greeks and Amazons, from among the ruins of the Temple of 
Apollo Epicurius, near Phigaleia ; built by Ictinus, contemporary with Phidias, and 
architect of the Parthenon (Poasamas). Their historical value, representing the art 
of the Fraxitelian period, is scarcely less than that of the Parthenon marbles. In two 
model pediments from the eastern and western ends of the Temple of Jupiter Par- 
hnllenius, in the Island of AiZgifia, are, west, 10 original statues, representing Greeks 
aii<i Trqjans contesting for the body of Patroclus; east, 6 figures, expedition of Hercu- 
les and Telamon against Troy, these statues being the only illustration extant of the 
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irmoor of tbe herdc a^s. In this flaloon, also, are the Canning Marbles^ or Bodroum 
Soulptures, from Bodroum, in Asia Minor, the site of Halicarnassus ; 11 bas-reliefs 
(combat of Amazons and Greek warriors), formerly part of the ce1e\|rated Mausoleum 
erected in honour of Mausolus, King of Caria, by his wife Artemisia, b.o. 353 : it was 
sne of the Seven Wonders of the World. These, and other sculptures from Bodroum, 
were presented by the Saltan to Sir Stratford Canning (whence their name), and by 
bim to the British Museum. 

Asxgrian GalUHea^— Assyrian Sculptures^ collected by Layard : fragments of tbe 
disinterred Assyrian palaces of Nimroud (Nineveh) and Konyunjik ; cuneiform (arrow- 
headed) and other writing ; gypsum or alabaster bas-reliefs that lined the interior u alls ; 
detached sculptures ; ivories and other ornaments ;• winged lions, weighing 15 tons each ; 
winged bulls, each 14 feet high ; sculptured slabs of battle-pieces and sieges, combats, 
treaties, and triumphs, lion and bull hunts, armies crossing rivers ; wiugcrl and eagle- 
headed human figures ; religious ceremonies, sculptured obelisks, incription on a bull, 
connecting the Assyrian dynasty of Sennacherib with Hezekiah of the Bible ; fragnfents 
of a temple built by Sardanapalus, and a basalt Assyrian statue, closely resembling the 
Egyptian style ; costumes, field-sports, and domestic life of 2000 years since. Here 
also are a few* stones with cuneiform inscriptions, excavated by Mr. Bich frotn the pre^ 
Burned site of Nineveh, near Mosul, but previous to Mr. Layard's researches, a case 
scarcely three feet square enclosed *al] that remained not only of the great city of 
Nineveh, but of Babylon itself V* (^See Layard's Nineveh and its Bemains, Mona-- 
mentsy ^c.) To these has been added a further collection from the same region, exca- 
vated in 1853-55, by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam and Mr. W. K. Loftus, under the direc- 
tion of Sir H. C. llawlinson, K.C.B. 

JSgyptian Galleries . — The monuments in this collection constitute on the whole the 
most widely extended series in the range of Antiquity, ascending to at least 2000 years 
before the Christian mra, and closing with the Mohaminadan invasion of Egypt, a.d. 
6 to. The Sculptures (from Thebes, Karnac, Luxor, and Memphis, and 800 in number) 
are placed in chronological order, from north to south : in the vestibule, early period ; 
northern gallery, 18th dynasty; central saloon, monuments of llameses II.; and in 
the southern gallery, those posterior to that monarch, descending to the latest times 
of the Roman empire. The Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek Antiquities are thus ex- 
hibited in three parallel lines; a fourth, or transverse line, along tbe southern extremity 
of the others, being appropriated to Roman remains. Among the sculptures from 
Egypt are, the celebrated head of Memnon, from Thebes, of first-class Egyptian art. 
The head and arm of a king, a statue originally 26 feet high. Araenoph III. seated 
on hb throne — the great Memnon in miniature. Two colossal red granite lions, concha nt, 
from Upper Nubia; fine specimens of Early Egyptian art iu^uimal forms. Breccia 
Biircophagus, supposed tomb of Alexander tbe Great, carve(i with 21,7(X) characters. 
The Rosetta Stone, black basalt, the most valuable existing relic of Egyptian hbtory, 
inscribed in hieroglyphics, the ancient 8i>oken language of Egypt, and in Greek, with 
the services of Ptolemy V. Epiphancs : the deciphering of which has afforded tP key to 
Champollion, Wilkinson, Ac. The Tablet of Abydos, giving a chronological succession 
of the monarchy. Sepulchral tablets and fragments of tombs ; Egyptian frescoes, painted 
perhaps 3000 years ago, yet fresh in colour. Arragonite vases from the fourth dynasty. 
Plaster casts taken in Egypt, and coloured after the originals. Here is a statue 
of the son of Bameses the Second, about four feet high. He bears a standard on each 
side ; it is of most beautiful workmanship, placed near the head of Memnon. It is in a 
very go,.! state of preservation, and is a beautiful specimen of Egyptian Art. , It it 
curiotis as a lithological specimen, the breccia being formed of the consolidated sand of 
the desert inclosing jasper, chert, and other siliceous pebbles. 

JSgypUasi Booms (two), upstairs, contain divinities, and royal personages, and sacred 
animals; sepulchral remains; and miscellaneous objects, specially illustrative of the 
domestic manners of the Egyptians ; mostly from the^collections of Salt, Sams, and 
AV^ilkinson. Here are mummies and mummy -cases, wooden figures from tombs, bronze 
ofiorings, and porcelain figures ; painted, gilt, stone; bronze, silver, and porcelain deities; 
figures of the jackal, hippopotamus, bab^^n, lion, cat, ram, Ac.; a cofiQb and body from 
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tbe third P^^ramidj model of an Egyptian house, granary, and yard; Airniture, as 
tables, stooli^ chairs, and bead-rests, couches and pillows, keys, locks^ hinges, bolts, and 
handles ; from the toilet, the black wig and box, caps, aprons, tunics, sandals, shoes, 
combs, pins, studs, and cases for eye-lid piunt ; vases and lamps, bowls and cups, agri- 
cultural implements, warlike weapons, writing and painting iinplementus working tools, 
and weaving looms, toys, and musical instruments, A stand, with a cooked duck and 
bread-cakes, from a tomb; sepulchral tablets, scarabeei, and amulets; rings, necklaces, 
and bracelets, and mummy ornaments. Above tbe Wall-cases are casts of battlc-scene% 
triumphs, and court ceremonies, coloured after the originals, Aom temples in Kubia, 

The Temple CoUeetion, of antiquities, bequeathed to the British Museum in 1856 
by the Hon. Sir William Temple, K.C.B. The majority of the specimens belong to 
that hirge region of Lower Italy which, prior to tbe Homan dominion, was extensively 
colonized and highly cultivated by the G^ka, and thence received the name of Magna 
Grsecia. They comprehend, therefore, specimens of the arts of three different races—- 
the^EtruscHTis, Greeks, and Romans. 

Vase Booms (two) contain Etruscan and Grmco-Italian vases, jMiinted Aom the 
myths or popular poetry of the day ; classified into Early Italian, Black Etruscan, and 
Red Etruscan ware ; varnished ware, mostly early ; Italian vases, of Archaic Greek 
style ; vases of Transition style, finest Greek, and the Basilicata and latest period. 
(Vaux’s Handbook.) Here are the andent ficiile vases purchased of Sir William 
Hamilton in 1772, and then the largest collection known. 

The Hamilton Vcme, on being examined an 1839 by M. Gerhard, was found to bear the name of each 
pcreoitage depicted on it ; from which it appears that tbe myth, or story, is totally distinct from that 
i^(ii>rned to it by M. D*Hancarvillc, in his Si'bedulee of the Vases of the Hamilton oolloctlon ; thus over- 
turning his theor>f^ind reading a strange lesson to virtuosi and antiquaries. 

Here also are Greek and Roman terra-cottas, of various epochs and styles. Above the 
Wall-cases are painted fac-similes, by Campanari, of entertainments from Etruscan tombs. 

The Barberini or Portland Vase, tlie property of tbe Dnke of Portland, has been 
deposited in the Museum since 1810. 

Tho Portland was found about 1660, in a sarcophagns in a scpulohre under tbe Monte delGrano, 
2t tniks from Rome, It was deposited in the palace of the narl>erinl family until 1770, when it was 
purohased by Byres, the antiquary; and sold by him to Sir W'llliam Hamilton, of whom it was bougiit, 
lor 1800 guineas, by the Duchess of Portland, at the sale of whose property it was bought in by the 
iiirnily for 1029^ The vase is 9| inches high and 7i inches in diameter, and has two handles, it is of 
glass: yet Breval considered it calcedony; Bartoll, sardonyx; Count Tetaf, amethyHt; and Do la 
Ohausse, agate. It is ornamented with white opaque llgurcs i«pon a dark-blue semi-transparent ground ; 
the whole having been originally covered with white enamel, out of which the figures have been cut, 
bke a cameo. The glass foot is distinct, and is thought to have been cemented on after bones or ashes 
h id been placed in the vase. The seven tigures, each 6 inches high, are said by some to illustrate the 
fable of Thaddeus and Theseus; by Bertoli, Proserpine and Pluto; by WinckcJmanii, the nuptials of 
Thetis and Peleus; Darwin, an allegory of Life and Immortality; others, Orpheus and Eiirydiee; Fevs- 
bn>kc, a marriage, deatli, and second marriage; Tetai, the birth of Alexander Severus, whose dinerary 
urn the vase i.s thought to h«; while Mr. Windos, F.S.A., in a work published 2815, considers tbe scene 
as a lovu-sick la<Jy consulting (lulen. The vase was engraved by Cipriani and Burtolozzi in 1786 ; copies 
of it were executed by Wedgwood, and sold at 60 guineas each, tbe model for which cost 500 guineas i 
there is a copy in the British and Mediieval Boom. 

Tbe^.Portland Vase was exhibited in a small room of tbe old Museum building until 
February 7, 1845, when it was wantonly dashed to pieces with a stone by one William 
Lloyd; but tbe pieces being gathered up, the Vase has been restored by Mr. Doubleday 
so beautifully, that a blemish cun satrgely be detected. Tbe Vase is now kept in the 
Medal Room. A drawing of the fractured pieces is preserved. 

Bronze Room. — Figures of divinities, furniture, mirrors, tripods, candelabra, lamps 
and vases, armour, personal ornaments, Ac.; including copper-bronze lions, bronze 
remains of a throne, fragments of glass vessels and of armour, discovered by Layarrl 
in Assyria. A large collection of bronze objects from Greece Proper, Aom Koine and 
of the Roman peri^ : and from the sepulchres of ancient Etruria, and the excavations 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum. These include fragments of statues; spear-heads, 
daggers, helmets, and Roman eagles ; steelyards, amphorse, and tripods ; candelabra, 
vases, votive figures, and statuettes ; mirrors and their oasesj the exquisite 798 bronzes 
bequeathed by R. I’ayne Knigltt ; and tbe celebrated bronzes of Siris, Aom the south of 
Italy. Miscellaneous Greek and Roman objects, including astn^^i of crystal, cornelian, 
and ivory ; dice, anciently loaded ; tickets fbr the g^mes ; hair-pins and ivory busts ; 
ancient glass vases and paterso; fragments of oornriiaii, onyx, and jaq>er cups, and a 
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crystal vessel holding gold; animals in bronase; styli for writing; keys, plates, enamel- 
work ; Etruscan and Roman dbulm and finger-rings. Above the Wall-cases are fac- 
simile paintings of Games, from tombs at Vida. 

BriUsh and Medieval Boom, containing antiquities found in *Great Britain and 
Ireland* and extending from the earliest period to the Korman Conquest ; also. Mediwvuf 
objects. English and foreign ; induding 

Celts ; stone knives, arrow-heads, and hammers: models of Celtic cromlechs, or sepulchres; paints 
Inips of Plas Newydd and Stonehenge; bronze celts, swords, daggers, spear-heads, helmet, and buckler; 
half-baked pottery fieom British barrows; fragments of Eoroan buildings; Kiroracridge ooal-money ; a 
Co way stake from the Thames; Roman service of plate; Roman glass; Saxon brooches. MeduBcal: 
personal ornaments and weapons; ivory chessmen and draughtsmen; paintings from St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. Westminster: Pr. Pec’s cmtal ball and wax cakes; and (from Strawberry Hill) the Show-st^iiio 
(caunel coal) into which Pee used to call his spirits.** Here also arc tenure and stale swords ; Limoges 
enamels; Venetian glass; Alhambra tiles ; Bow porcelain; Wedgwood copy of the Portland Vase, an J 
two superb Chelsea porcelain vases, valued at 300 guineas, presented by Wedgwood. 

TAe Earfy Christian Collection contains a number of pieces of glass vas«>ts with orna- 
ments in gold leaf, all discovered in the Catacombs of Rome. The subjects on ^tbeso 
are chiefiy from the life of our Lord, or antitypes from the Old Testament, subh as 
Jonah. Moses striking the rode. There arc also figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
other saints connected with the Early Roman Church. Here is the famous Blacas 
Collection of gems and coins. Greek and Roman bonzes, mural pmnting from Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, sepulchral insepptions and manuscripts. Greek vaises. silver toilet 
service of a Roman bride. &c.. purchased in 1866. for 48.000L 

The Medieeval Collection contains Sculpture and Carving, chiefly in ivory; Paintings. 
Metal-worki Matrices of Seals, Enamels. English Pottery, Venetian and German glass, 
Italian Majolica. German Stoneware, Ac. 

The Ethnographical Boom contains objects illustrating the relig^n, arts, and m- 
dustry of various countries ; Including the model of a moveable Indian temple ; a Chinese 
bell, captured from a Buddhist temple near Ningpo in 1844; a model of Nelson’s ship, 
the Victory, and a piece of its actual timber with a 40lb. shot in it from the battle of 
Trafalgar; a plaster cast of the Shield of Achilles, modelled by Flaxman from the I7t.h 
book of Homer’s Iliad; a colossal gilt figure of the Burmese idol GaucLima; Chinese 
figures of deities, beggars, mandarins, and trinkets ; Hindoo deities, measures, vessels,, 
and arms ; Chinese and Japanese matehlock^ bows and arrows, shoes, mirrors, screens; 
and musical instruments ; riclily-deeovated doth from Central Africa : a Fiiulah cloak 
from 8ierra Leone ; an Ashantee loom, umbrellas, tobacco-pipes, fly-flappers, and sandals ; 
terra-cotta Mexican figures (mostly firom Bullock’s Museum) ; Aztec vases, idols, and 
armaments; Peruvian mummies and rilvor images ; musical instruments, weapons, tools, 
ornaments, and oostumos, from Guiana, the Marquesas and Sandwich Islands, Tahiti 
and the Friendly Isles, New Zealand and Australia, Borneo, New Guinea, the Pelcvr 
Islands, Siam, Ac. ; and a tortoise-shell bonnet from the Navigators’ Islands. 

The Medal Boom contains a collection of Coins and Medals superior to that of 
Vienna and Florence, if not Paris. The nucleus of the British Museum collection was 
Sir Hans Sloane’s coins, worth 7000^. as bullion, to which were added Sir Robert Cot- 
ton’s coins; 6000 med^s from the JEIamilton collection; the Cracherode <!bius and 
medals valued at 6000/.; coins from the Conquest to George HI. (Roberts’s), pur- 
chased for 4000 guineas ; a series of Papal tredals, and a collection of Greek coins ; 
the. Townley Greek and Roman coins ; a vast collection of foreign coins, presented by 
Miss Banks; Payne Knight’s Greek coins; Rich’s early Arabian, Parthian, and Sas- 
sanlan coins ; medals and coins attached to the library of George HI. ; Marsden’a 
Orieni *1 coins ; Burnes’s Bactrian coins ; and contributions and purchases of finds of 
Anglo-Saxon. Anglo-Gallic, and early Enghsh coins. The collection is arranged in, 

1. Ancient coins— Greek in Geographical order, and Roman chronologically. 2. Modern 
coins— Anglo-Saxon, English, Anglo-Gallio. Scotch, and Irish, and the coins of foreign 
nations, arranged aooo^ing to countries: the Anglo-Saxon and English series is 
complete from Ethelbert I. The great coUectlon. with medals. 7700 specimens, 
formerly in the Bank of England. Of Queen Anne’s ^things here are seven varieties, 
one only of which circulated, the others being pattern-pieces. 3. Medals, including an 
almost perfect series of British medals, besides the Papal and Napoleonic medals. Here 
is kept a gold snufi-box set witli diamonds, and a miniature portrait of NapoIeoOf who 
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presented it the Hon. Mrs. Darner, by whom it waa beqaeathed to the Mnsenm, 
on condition that the portrait should never be copied. Also a gold snuff-box with a 
cameo lid, presented by Pope Pius VI. to Napoleon, and by hino bequeathed to Lady 
Holland, with a carS in Napoleon's handwriting. Here are the engraved gems, antique 
paste and glass, and gold trinkets, including the breastplate of a British chieftain. 

" The coins are a noble collecticn : here, as In the other departments of the Muaenm, tlie solid 
of the collection consists in the equal and complete manner in which it covers the whole area ol the 
subject-matter; and ui this respect it stands the highest among collections/*— 1863. 

LinKARiJBS. — The Royal Library and general oolleetion of Printed Books occupy the 
east and north sides of the ground-floor and the internal quadrangle. The King* s Li* 
hr ary is deposited in a magnilicent hall 300 feet long and 65 feet wide in the centre, 
where are four Corinthian columns of polished Peterhead granite 25 feet high, with 
Derbyshire alabaster capitals : the door-cases are marble, and the doors oak inlaid with 
bronze. This library, the finest and most complete ever formed by a single individual, 
is exceedingly rich in early editions of the classics, books from Caxtou's press, history 
of thi States of Europe in their respective languages, in Transactions of Academies, 
and grand geographical collections,— 80,000 volumes, exclusive of pamphlets : among 
the Jesuits’ books, purchased in 1768, was the Florence Homer of 1^188. Here is one 
of the most extensive and interesting collections of maps in Europe. The entire col* 
lection a)st 130,000/.; catalogue, 6 vols. folio. 

An interesting Department is that devoted to Books insci^bed with Autographs. The rarest of all 
these is a copy of Fiorio’s Montaigne's printed in 1603, and bearing the autograph of William 

Shakspeare. Here, too, is the autograph or lien Jonson, in a presentation copy to Jcdin FJorto of the 
first edition of his Valpone^ printed in 1607. In other books wo find the Hutographs of iiacon, Michael 
Angelo, Calvin, Martin Luther, Philip Melancthon, MUton, Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Walter Scott, Volt lire, 
Ac. In this department are also some curious Proclamations. There is one issued in 1714, otlcring 
luoJiKK);. for the apncj^hension of the Pretender, Prince Janies, should he attempt to hind in England. 
Another is a Proclamation of Prince Charles Edward, styling himself Prince of Wales, and ottering 
SO,0<X)/. for the apprehension of George U., who is therein coolly styled the Elector of Hanover, dated 
August 22n4 1746. 

The Qrenville Library^ 20,240 volumes, cost 64,000/., wng bequeathed to the Mu. 
seum by the Right Hon. Tboinns Grenville, whose bust is placed here. Among its 
rarities are a Mazarine Latin Bible on vellum, the earliest printed Bible, and the 
earliest printed book known (supposed Gutenberg and Fust, Mentz, 1455) ; also the 
first Ps;ilter, the first book with a date, and earliest pnntcd in colours. 

The General Library ranks with the public libraries of Vienna and Berlin, and is 
inferior only to those of Munich and Paris. Among the rarities is Coverdale’s Bible, 
1535, the first complete edition of the Scriptures in English ; The Game and IHaye 
of the Cheese^ the first book printed in English, from Caxton’s press, 1474 ; the first 
^itiou of Chaucer’s Tales of Canterburye, only two perfect copies known, Ac. ; 
pamphlets and periodicals of the Civil Wars of Charles I. ; the musical libraries of Sir 
John Hawkins and Dr. Burney ; Garrick's old Plays Tracts of the Revolutionaiy 
History of France. The Library is very rich in early folios and quartos of Slrnkspcare: 
there are the folios of 1623, 1632, 1664, and 1695. The quartos comprise the uniquo 
Venus and Adonis of 1602 ; the rare second edition of the same poem of 1594 ; the 
Borneo fnd Juliet of 1597 ; and many others of fabulous value. Books of Divinity 
arc bound in blue. History in red. Poetry in yellow, and Biography in olive-coloured, 
leather. The catalogues of the several collections are in themselves a library. The 
catalogue, 7 vols. 1813^19, has been expanded, by interleaving and manuscript entries, 
into 67 folio volumes. About 2000/. is expend^ annually in adding old and foreign 
works to the library ; and, under the Copyright Act, 5 and 6 Vic. cap. 48, a copy ot* 
every book, pamphlet, sheet of letterpress, sheet of music, chart, or plan, published 
within Majesty’s dominions, must be delivered to the British Museum. 

** The printed book Library is rich in early and rare editions. It boasts that it can challenge the bCHt 
library of any nation in the world to show a series of the books of any foreign nation that can compare 

* The collection of Shakspeare's Plays are for the most part firotn the oolleetion of Bavid Garrick; and 
It is not generally known that he obtained these precious pamphlets— for such they are in form — from 
the trustees of the Dulwich Gallery, iWio, as recorded in the &enilcmah*s Maeasins of that period, 
exchanged Alleyne'a collection of sta;^ plays for what they thought, in true ohurchwardon's phrase, 
something more useful— viz., some encyclopsedios of the period, and a collootion of voyages and travels 
then modern. This fact gives a threefold value to the British Museum c. Election, as, besides Bhaksp are s 

K lavfl, the collection exchanged comprised several acting copies of older dranooUlsis belonging to Alleyno 
irasri^ and used by him in performanou. 
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with thow on the ahelros lu London. Out of Bnula, Rnngai 7 , Germany, and France, respectively, there 
are no each Russian. Magyar, Gorman, or French libraries as those of the British Mnseum.”— 

1863. 

TAe Newspapers are the largest collection in England. It was •commenced by Sir 
Hans Sloane; and to it, in 1813, was added Dr. Barney's collection, purchased for 
1000/. ; since which the Commissioners of Stamps have transferred to the Museum 
copies of all the stamped newspapers. The oldest in the collection is a Venetian Ga- 
zette of the year 1570. Dr. Birch's Historical Collections, No. 4100, contain The 
Mnfjlish Mercurie of July 23, 1588, long believed ‘*the earliest English Newspaper," 
now proved to be a forgery. In Dr. Burney's library is Newes out of Holland, 
May 16, 1619, the earliest newspaf)er printed in England; and Tits News of Ute 
Present Week, May 23, 1622, the first weekly newspaper in England. 

T/te Reading Room, in the internal quadrangle of the Museum, occupies an area of 
48,000 superficial feet. It ongin:itcd with Mr. Panizzi, who suggested building a flat, 
low, circular Reading-room in the quadrangle; the architect of the Tnisti^es. Mr, 
Bydnoy Smirke, approved of Mr. Pauizzi's suggestion, but proposed a dome and ^azed 
vaulting, to give more air to the readers and a more architoctiiral character to the 
interior. This grew, on maturer consideration, into the much larger dome as erected 
trom Mr. Smirke's drawings, and under his direction as architect. It occupied three 
. years in construction, and cost about 150.000/. 

The Reading-room is circular. The entire building does not occupy the whole quad- 
rangle, there being a clear interval of from 27 to 30 feet all round, to give light and 
air to the surro\iiiding buildings, and as a guard against possible destruction by fire 
from the outer pai-ts of the Museum. The dome of this reading-room is 140 feet in 
diameter, its height being 106 feet. In this dimension of diamq[^r it is only Upf • 
ferior to the Pantheon of Rome by 2 feet ; St. Peter's being only 139 ; Sta. Maria, 
in Florence, 139; the tomb of Mahomet, Bejupore, 135; St. Paul's, 112 ; St. Sojdiia, • 
Constantinople, 107, and the Church at Darmstadt, 105. The new reading-room 
contains 1,250,000 cubic feet of space ; its suburbs," or surrounding libraries, 
750,000. The building is constructed principally of iron, with brick arches be- 
tween the main ribs, supported by 20 iron piers, having a sectional area of 10sui>er- 
ficial feet to each, including the brick casing, or 200 feet in all. This saving of space 
by the use of iron is remarkable, the piers of support on wdiich our dome rests only 
thus occupying 200 feet, whereas the piers of the Pantbeon of Romo fill 7477 feet 
of area, and those of the tomb of Mahomet 5593. Upwards of 2000 tons of iron 
w'cro employed in the construction. The roof is formed into two separate s}»herical 
and concentric air-chambers, extending over the wdiole surface; one between the 
external covering and brick vaulting, the object being , the equalization of tempera- 
ture during extremes of beat and cold out-of-doors ; the other chamber, between 
the brick vaulting and the internal visible surfiice, being^ intended to carry off the 
vitiated air from the reading-room. 4’his ventilation is elfectcd through npertures 
in the soffites of the windows, and at the top of the dome ; the bad air passing 
through outlets around the lautem.* # 

The Reading-Room is world (Umous, and does not need description or praise, though the ingenious 
fire-proof library that surrounds it may be less known, and is, in fact, part of the vast iinprovi^nii'iit 
created by Mr. Panizzi when his Keading-ltoom was 'aiised. That Kcading-tfoorn. %vith its light and 
ciK^irtUl dome, is tJie type of the modem and the comfortable, not to say social, as the venerable cbainber 
of tlte Bodleian is of the older, more severe, and more secluded form of public study. The new library 
is the most ingenious appUeation of glass and iron to the purposes of ccouomizlnvr space and providing 
etfeetive aeoommodution for and sufficient light to an enormous number of books that was ever invented. 
Tho spn f between the dome of the reading-room and the walls of the Museum quadrangle is occupied 
b., a s^^ios of parallel wrought-iron bookcases, with passages between them, and a few square co«irts left 
ill places. The floors of the passages are formed of iron gratings, and each passage and tK acijaconv 
bookcases ore lit firom the roof. This vertical light penetrates to the base of the building, tlirough the 
Buocessivc galleries or passages, that in some places are in tiers one over the other up to three or four 
stories. This most ingenious library is calculated to hold from 800,000 to l,O00,mX) volumes, and by its 
method of construction solves the problem of future extension for the library, even at its present rapid 
growth of 20,000 volumes in the year. Calculated to hold the books that inav be added for the next forty 
years, this new library thus shows how another million of books may after that be accommoduttHl on a 
apace of about three-quarters of an acre. — Timet, 1863. There iwe twenty-five miles of book -shelves. 

'1 he Reading- Kooui Is open everyday, exci*pt on Sundays, on Ash Wednesdays, Good ITrldays, Christ- 
mas-day, and on any Fast or ITianksgiving days ordered by authority ; except also between the 1st and 
7th of May, the 1st and 7th of Sepictnber, and the Istand 7th of January, inclusive. The hours are fri>iu 
0 till 7 during May, June, July, and August (except on iilaturilays, at 6), and firom 9 till 4 during the rest 
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of the year. To obtaia admission, persons are to send their applications in writinsr, speeiiying their 
Christian and surnames, rank or profession, and places of abode, to the principal Librarian ; or, in his 
absence, to the Secretary; or, in his absence, to the senior nnderdibrarian ; who will either immediately 
adniit such persons, or lay their applications before the next meeting of the Trustees. Krerv person 
applying is to proda6e a recommendation satisfhetory to a Trustee or an officer of the establishment. 
Applications defective in this respect will not bo attended to. Permission will in general be |^antod for 
six months, and at the expiration of this term fresh application is to be made for a renewal. The tickets 
given to readers arc not transferable, and no person oan be admitted without a ticket. Persons under 
18 years of age are not admissible. 

The persons whose recommendations are accepted are Peers of the realm. Members of Parliament, 
Judges, Quecn‘8 Counsel, Masters in Chancery or any of the great law-officers of the Crown, any one of 
the 48 Trustees of the liiitish Museum, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, rectors of parishes in 
tiic metropolis, principals or heads of colleges, eminent physicians and siirureouH, and Jloyal Academicians, 
or any gentleman in superior post to an ordinary clerk in any of the public offices. 

Nichols’s Handbook for Retuiero, published in 1866, details the regulations and arrangements afin^ct- 
ing the use of the room,* and describes the plans and seopes of the yarioua catalogues of the printed books 
and manuscripts in the National Library. 

Manfscbipts. — The Manuscript Library is the largest, and both in respect to the 
intrit-sic value of the documents it contains, and to the order in which they arc ar- 
rtinged and kept, is inferior to none in the world : the Cottonian Collection is ospe* 
ci.tlly rich in historical documents from the Saxons to James I.; registries of English 
monasteries ; the charters of the Saxon Edgar and King Henry I. to Hyde Abbey, 
near Winchester, written in golden letters ; and " the Durham Book,” a copy of the 
i lospels in Latin, written about 800, splendidly illuminated in the style of the Anglo- 
Saxons by the monks of Lindisfame, and believed once to have belonged to the Vene- 
rable Bede. The collection is rich also in royal and other original letters. The 
Jlnrleian Collection abounds in geographical and heraldic MSS.; in visitations of 
counties, and English topography ; legal and parliamentary proceedings ; abbey 
registers; MSS>Ha»f the classics, including one of the earliest known of the Odyssey of 
Homer ; in missals, aniiphonaries, and other service-books of the Romish Church ; and 
in old English poetry. Also two very early copies of the Latin Gospels, written in 
golden letters ; splendidly illuminated MSS. ; an extensive mass of Correspondence ; 
nearly 300 Bibles and biblical books, in the Chaldaic, Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, and 
liUtin, in Manuscript; nearly 200 volumes of tbe writings of the Fathers of the 
Church ; and works on the arts and sciences. Here is tbe oldest specimen of a Miraclo- 
I’lay in English, of the earlier part of the reign of Edward III. The Sloanean Col* 
lection consists chiefly of MSS. on natural history, voyages, travels, and the arts, and 
also on medicine. It comprises the chief of Ksempfer’s MSS., with the voluminous 
medical afllection of Sir Theodore Mayerne, and the annals of his practice at the Court 
of England from 1611 to 1649 ; also sdentifle and medical Correspondence, and his- 
torical MSS.; the drawings of animals are beautifully rich and accurate : two volumes 
on vellum, by Madame Merian, contcuii the insects of Surinam. The "Royal MSS, 
contain the collection bjr our kings, from Richard 11. to George 11. ; including the 
Codex Alexandrinus, in 4*^ quarto volumes of fine vellum, written, probably, between 
A.D. 300 and a.d. 500, and presumed to be the most ancient MS. of the Greek Bible 
now extant in uncial character : it was a present from Cyril, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople t<l King Charles 1. Other MSS. came into the royal possession at the dis- 
solution of the monasteries. Old scholastic divinity abounds in the collection ; and 
many of the volumes are superbly illuminated in a succesffion of periods to the 16th 
century. Here also are several of the domestic music-books of Henry VIII. ; and the 
Baeilicon J>oron of James I. in h» own handwriting. The Lansdowne Colleciiont 
purchased in 1807 for 4925L, consists of the Burghley and Ccesur papers ; the MSS. of 
Bishop Kennet; numerous valuable historical documents; and. about 200 Chinese 
drawings. Here are Hardyngr’s Chronicle, presented by the chronicler to King Henry 
VI. ; a copy of the very rare French version of the Bible, upon vellum, translated by 
Raoul do Prede for Charles V. of France ; also five volumes of Saxon homilies, tran* 
scribed by Mr, Elstob and his sister ; and a fac-sfmile of the Vatican Vvryil^ made by 
Bartoll in 1642. The Hargreave MSS,^ added in 1813, contain, besides early Law 
Reports, an abridgment of equity practice, in 45 YohimeA, by Sir Thomas Sewell, 
Master of the Rolls. Burney MSS,^ collected by the Rev. Charles Burney, and 

purchased in 1818, consist chiefly of tbe Greek and Latin classics^ including the 
Towuley Homer, a MS. of tbe Ilic^d similiir to that of the Odyssey in the Harleiau 
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collection (cost 600 guineas) ; also two early MSS* of Greek rhetorician^; a volume of 
the mathematical tracts of Pappas; and a magnificent Greek MS. of Ptolemy^s Geo- 
graphy, enriched with maps of the 16th oentory. The Oriental MSS, include tlie 
valuable collection made by Mr. Rich while Consul at Bagdad, and comprising several 
Syriac copies of the Scriptures ; also Arabic and Peruvian MSS. of great value, be- 
queathed by Mr. J. P. Hull in 1827. Here also are MSS, of French Ristory and 
Literature^ bequeathed by the Earl of Bridgewater in 1829. The Ho ward- Arundel 
MSS,^ acquired from the Royal Society in 1831, more than 500 volumes in every branch 
of learning. In illumiriided works, the Collection in the British Museum is not sur- 
passed, ill the art of almost every age from the 4tb, or certainly the 8th century to the 
16th. Even the collection of Paris, or the Vatican itself^ is not superior to that in our 
Museum, which is the most comprehensive in existence. The Oriental manuscripts are 
of inestimable value. 

The Ancient Rolls and Charters of the Museum, many thousands in number, partly 
from the Cottonian, Harleian, and Sloanean collections, illustrative of English Iqstory, 
monastic and other property, are separately catalogued. ^ 

Magna Charta^ if not the original, a copy made when King John's seal was aflixocl 
to it, was acquired by the British Museum with the Cottonian Library. It was nearly 
destroyed in the fire at Westminster in 1731 ; the parchment is much shrivelled and 
mutilated, and the seal is reduced Jbo an almost shapeless mass of wax. The MS. was 
carefully lined and mounted ; and in 1733 an excellent facsimile of it was publislted 
by John Pino, surrounded by inaccurate representations of the armorial ensigns of the 
25 bfirons appointed as securities for the due performance of Magna Charta. An im- 
pression of facsimile t printed on vellum, with the arms carved and gilded, is placed 

opposite the Cottonian original of the Great Charter, which is now ^ured under 
It is about 2 feet square, is written in Latin, and is quite illegible. It is traditionally 
stated to have been bought for four{>ence, by Sir Robert Cotton, of a tailor, who was 
about to cut up the parchment into measures I But this anecdote, if true, may refer 
to another copy of the Cliarter preserved at the British Museum, in a portfolio of royal 
and ecclesiastical instruments, marked Augustus IT. art. 106; the original Charter 
is believed to have been presented to Sir Robert Cotton by Sir Edw'ard Derijig, Lieut.- 
Governor of Dover Castle ; and to be that referred to in a letter dated May 10, 103t>, 
extant in the Museum Library, in the volume of Correspondence, Julius C. III. fol. 191. 

" The Commissioners on the Public Records regarded the original of Magna Charta preserved at 
Lini^oln to be of superior authoritv to either of those in the Uritish Museum, on account of several 
words and scntoiices being inserted in the body of that Charter, which in the latter arc added at the 
foot, witli reference-marks to the four plta^cs where they were to be added. These notes, however, pos- 
sibly may prove that one of the Maseam Charters was really the hrst written, to\vhii*h those important 
additions were made immediately previous to the sealing on Runnemede, and therefore the actual 
original whence the more perfect trainseripts were taken. — Richard Thomson, Author of .dn JligfoHcal 
JUriay on the Magna Charta qf King John^ 1829. ^ 

In the Museum, also, is the original Bull, in Latin, of Rope Innocent III. receiving 
the kingdoms of England and Ireland under his protection, and gmiiling them in fee 
to King John and his successors, dated 1214, and reciting King John’s charter of 
fealty to the Church of Rome, dated 1213. Also, the original Bull, in Latk^, of Pope 
Leo X, conferring the title of Defender of the Faith upou Henry 

The Donation Manuscripts include Madox's collection for his History of the Ex- 
chequer I Rymer's materials for his Feed era, used and unused ; the historical and bio- 
giliphical MSS. of Dr. Birch ; the Decisions of the Judges upon the Claims after the 
Great Fire of London in 1666; also Sir William Musgrave’s Obituary; Cole’s collec- 
tion a history of Cambridge and Cambridgesliire, and an Athencs Cantahrigiemes : 
bt.*sides many Coptic and otlrer ancient MSS. taken from the French in Egypt ; 
Dac.areVs almtract of the Arohiepiscopal Registers at Lambeth Palace ; <»nd a long 
scries of Calendars of the original rolls from the 1st of Henry VIII. to the 2n(l of 
James 1. Also Linacre’s translation of Galen's Methodus Medendi^ on spotles»» 
vellum ; the presentation copies of Henry VI I L and Cardinal Wolsey : the former 
illuminated with the royal arms, the latter with the ^Cardinal’s hat. 

Here are— the Bible written by Alcuiu for Charlemagne, largo folio, 449 leaves of 
vellilm, said to have occupied 20 years in transcribing, and illuminated. Psalters of 
Henry VI. and Henry VIIL ; and Prayer-books of Lady Jane Grey and Queen Elisa- 
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beth. The rfreviary of Isabella of Castile, 1496^97 ; a profusdy adoraed ipeeimeti of 
Flemish and Spanish art. The Bedford Missal, a Book of Houfs. written and antup. 
tuously illuminated in France for the Regent, John Duke of Bedford, ^d bis Duohess, 
Anne of Burgundyt between 1423 and 1430* MS* of Valerius Maximus, ^lendidly 
illuminated. Original Letters of all the great Reformers; the English Kings; and 
Poets and Philosophers The MS. of " paper-sparing ** Pope*s Homer, written on the 
bucks and covers of letters. Three original assignments ; Milton’s Paradise Lost to 
Simmons ; Dry den’s Virgil to Tonson ; and Goldsmith’s Hisiorg of Hminent Persons 
to Dodsley. Selections from the Rupert and Fairfax correspondence, 16 10-49, includ- 
ing letters of Charles!,, Charles II., Fairfax, and Hyde (Lord Clarendon), The original 
marriage-contract of Charles I. when Prince of Wales. The pocket-book taken from the 
Duke of Monmouth after the battle of Sedgmoor, certified in the handwriting of James I L 

Papyri, — In the Egyptian Room is a framed specimen of this style of writing ; and 
among the MSS. is a Greek papyrus, probably of B.C. 135, containing the translation 
of a di»e<i of sale ; and a book of sheets of papyrus sewn together, brought from Egypt, 
find bearing a copy in Greek of part of the Psalms of David. Several Egyptian papyri, 
written in the hieroglyph ical, hieratical, enchorial, or demotic character, framed and 
glazed, are arranged in the staircase leading to the Print- Room. 

Tice Pkint-Room has only been an independent department since 1837. In 1836 
was purchased from the Messrs. Smith, the Dutch abd Flemish portions of Mr. Shi*op- 
shatiks’ collection for 5000/. Valuable additions have since been made, and the Print- 
Ivootn now contains the most perfect collection known of the works of the Engravers of 
the early Italian, German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools. Among the Curiosities are, 
in^ie Parly Italian School, an engraved silver plate (a Roman Catholic Pax), by 
Maso Finiguerra,^^ inches high by 2^ inches wide, sold in 1824 for 300 guineas. An 
impression in sulphur, a similar subject, the first step in the discovery in this branch 
of printing, cost 250 guineas. Another similar subject, printed on paper, probably the 
earliest exemplar known, cost 300 guineas. Specimens of this description are much 
more numerous in the British Museum than in all other collections combined. Marly 
German School : works of P. Van Bocholt (1466), Martiu Schoengauer, Israel van 
Meeken, Albert Durer (a beautiful series, including some unfinished plates), Lucas van 
Leyden,^ &c. Dutch and Flemish Schools : works of Rembrandt, worth probably from 
15,000/. to 20,000/. ; the large portrait of the Dutch writing-master Coppenal ^8 
valued at 500 guineas. French School : an admirable series of etchings by the hand 
of Claude. Mnglish School : works of Sir Robert Strange and Woollett ; prints after 
the pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds, West, and Sir Thomas Lawrence ; 4000 prints 
after Stothard. 

The Print-Room also contains an excellent representative series illustrative of Mes*' 
zotint Engraving : specinfens by the inventor. Count Siegen, and by its earliest prac-^ 
tisers. Prince Rupert, the (^non Fimstemberg, Ac., are remarkably fine and numerous. 
Also, an extensive series of British Portraits and British Topography. Some thousand 
drawings^and prints collected and bequeathed by Mr. Crowle, cost upwards of 7000/., 
Incloding'somo of Turner’s earliest drawings* Original Drawings by Raphael, All>ert 
Durer, Ilol!)ein, Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyke; and some beautiful ^signs by Claude, 
a portion of his Liber Veritutis. Here xre the finest specimens in the world of Ostade 
and Backhuysen ; cost 200 guineas each. In an adjoining room is a small selection, of 
the most ca[>ital drawings, foamed and glazed. In the Print-Room, also, is a carving 
in hone-stone (Birth of John the Baptist) by Albert Durer, dated 1510, a wonderful 
cutting in high relief, which cost 500 guineas ; also, a beautifully chased silver Cup, 
nitributed, to Benvenuto Cellini. The whole contents of the Print-Room are worth 
considerably more than 100,000/. They can only be seen by very few persons at a 
^ine, and by particular permission. 

The fir»t Keeper of the Prints was Mr. Alexander, so well known for his Views and Gostnmes of 
China, lie was succeeded by Mr. J. T. Smith, the topographer, and author of the amosiog and 
Timea of NotUkma, Mr. Young 0\ tley^the eminent collector, and author of the Earl^ JHa&rjf qf En^ 
iiraxting, was his successor; .ind he was tollowcd by Mr. Heni^ Jozi, to whose energy a largo amount 
of the present prosmtrity of this department is duo. On his dei^ase in 1846, the post was given to Mr. 
Carpenter, F.S.A., Keeper, to whose attainments and kindness all visitors to the Print-Boom will bear 
ample testimony. Mr. Carpenter died in 1865. The present keeper is Mr. Q, BeicL 
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Here are a few email portraits— viz*, Geoffrey Chaucer, 1400, a smal! whole-length 
on panel i a limning of Frederio III. of Saxony, by L. Cranach, Moli^re, Corneille, 
an unknown head by Dobson,— all on panel ; with the portrait of a Pope or Cardinal. 

The public are admitted to the collections of Zoology, Minerals, and Antiqiftties on Monday, Wed* 
nesday, Friday (and Saturday from J2 to 6 during May, Juno, and July), and the whole of ChrlHtmuK, 
Faster, and Whitsun weeks; November, December, January, and February. 10 to 4; September, 
October, March, April, 10 to 6; May, June, July, and Au^st, 10 to 6: closed the first week in Janun y, 
May. and September; and on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and Ash IFcdnosday ; and on any spcciid 
Fast or Thanksgiving Days. The Visitors' Book is in the Hall. 

A list of Descriptive Catalogues. Ac., published by the British Museum is appended to the Synopsis; 
with a list of the prices of casts and photographs from ancient marbles, bronzes, Ac. in t he Muse um. 

A list of objects added to the severid collections in each year is printed in the Parliamentary Koturn. 
usually in April or May. 

Beneath the portico of the Museum have been set up casts from portions of the 
famous Lion, which was erected on the sepulchre of the Boeotinn.s who tell i a the Battle 
of Chieronea, b.o. 338 : a mound was raised, and a gigantic lion set up on its 
summit ; the mound was excavated, and the fragments found are in almost the finest 
style of Greek art. This liou is placed close by that Lion of Cnidus, wdiich is thought 
to he of earlier date. 

Princii)al Librarian and Secretary, Mr. J. Winter Jones, who succeeded Mr. Paiiizz 
In 1866. Superintendent of Natural History, Professor Richard Owen. 


• MUSEUMS, 

A delaide gallery op Pbaotioab science (the), Adeiaide-street, Strand, was 
built by Jacob Perkins, the engineer, and opened by a Society in 1832, for the 
exhibition of Models of Inventions, works of Art, and siiccimcns of Novel Maiiufactyji^g^ 
Here, in a canal, 70 feet long, and containing 60(X) gallons of ^iter, w'ere shown 
steamboat modeb, with clock-work machinery; experimental steam -paddles; lightliouso 
models, &c. Next were exhibited the combustion of the hardest steel ; tlie compression 
of water; a mouse in a diving-bell; steam sngar-mill and gas-cooking apparatus; a 
mo<l<9 of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway; electro-magnets; a mechanical 
trumpet ; a magic bust ; models, ft’om the Temples of Egypt to the Thames I'minel ; 
looms at work; mummy-cloth 2000 years old ; and Carey *s Oxy- hydrogen Microscope, 
shown on a disc 17 feet diameter ; automatic ship and sea, &c. 

Here Perkin 9 *B Sfeam-Gun was exhibited, propelling balls with four times greater force than that of 
^inpowder, the steam being raised to from 300 to 600 lbs. to the square inch ; anti the balls, on rcadiing 
the cast-iron target, fired at a distance of 100 feet, were reduced to the Kubst.nnce of tin-foil. It 

S ossibte to proi>ei 420 balls in a minute, or 26,200 balls in an hour; and the gun was promised to m.iw 
own a regiment in less than ten minutes ! The Duke of Wellington predicted its failure in warfare. 

A living Elfct^-ical Eel (Gymnotus) tvas brought here from South America iu ls:iS; its length was 
40 Inches, and it resembled in appearance dark puce and brown plush. Professor Faratlay obtained 
from it a most Intense electric spark ; and by one shock not only was the needle of a galvanonndcr de- 
flected, but chemical action and magnetic induction were i>btafticd. eel died March 14, 1842. In 

1776, a living Gymnotus was exhibited in London, 6s. each visitor. 

Anatomical Museums, mostly from the Continent, are often exhibited in London ; 
and Anatomical Collections are attached to the Hospitals. 

Antiquabies, Sooiett’s, Museum, Somerset House, contains Egyptian, fireek, and 
Etruscan antiquities; Roman antiquities, mostly found in Britain; Ih^itish and Anglo- 
Roman remains; hair of Edward IV., and fragment of his queen’s (Elizabeth) coffin ; 
dagger, Ac., fbund near the site of Sir W. Walworth's residence ; stone-shot from the 
Tower moat; brass-gilt spur from Towton battle-field; reputed sword of Cromwell; 
Bohemian astronomical clock, 1525 ; presumed Caxton woodcut-block ; matrices of mc- 
difP'v d seals ; decorative tiles found in London ; coins, medals, and provincial tokens ; 
Worcester Clothiers' Company's pall, and human skin from the doors of Worcester 
Cathedral; West Indian antiquities and curiosities; geological specimens (clephant'.s 
fossil teeth from Pall Mull) ; Portei*'8 map of London (Charles I.). A synopsis of thes^. 
contents of the Museum is presented to the Fellows of the Society. 

Among the old pictures are a ** Greek paynting on wood;** folding Pioture of Preaching at Paul’s 
CroBS, and Procession of James I., 1616; the Fire of London, from near the Temple; 26andcnt pioturos 
(Kcrrick’s). Portraits of Philip the Good of Burgundy, Henry V. of England, Henry VI., Kdward VI., 
Msrgaret of York, Richard III., Henry VII. (four portraits >, Mary of Austria, B'erdinand the Catholi *, 
Louis XU., Francis 1., Queen Mary, William Powlett, Marquis of Winchester (tee Catalogue, by U. 
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Scharf). X>raw;.igs of ancient mural paintln^e in St. Stephen’® Chapel, Weatminater (aw C^taloi^e» 
by A. Way, F.S.a!) i portrait® of distinifnished Antiquaries j the Tcry curious prescriptions otdcrea lor 
Ctmrles ll. on his deathbed, siirned by 10 doctors {MsdieoTum CAorw), the n^es, accordlni^ to con^t 
etiquette, beitiff written at full length; and not, as ordinarily indicated, by initials only. Amwg the 
Milton Pi^ra** preaenred here is the signature of John liunyan to a memorial to Cromwell aim the 
Council or the Army, dated 1663. 

Antiquities, London. — This extensive collection of Roman end Mediaeval relics 
was formed by Mr. Charles Roach Smith, at 5, Liverpool-street, City. It consists 
chiefly of objects illustrative of the domestic and social life and customs of the inliabi- 
tants of London in the time of the Romans and during the Middle Ages* In the first 
or' these divisions are a bronze shield and weapons from the Thames ; remarkably fine 
bronze statuettes of Apollo and Mercury ; a bronze hand of colossitl size ; a pair of 
forceps elaborately decorated with busts of gods and goddesses, and w*ith heads of 
animals ; an extensive series of fictile vessels, among which are embossed re<l bowls and 
vases of great beauty and rarity ; wall-paintings from houses, and tiles for conducting 
the heated air to the apartments ; fiat glass, such as the Romans, or their predecessors, 
used for windows ; also other Roman glass. Some of the tiles used in the buildings are 
stamped pb. bkit. lon., and are remarkable as presenting, |)erhaps, the earliest example 
extant of an abbreviation of the word Londinium, now London. The leather sandals are 
rare and curious specimens of Roman costume. Steel styli for writing, personal orna* 
incuts, and many examples of coloured and ornamented glass, are also worthy of 
reference ; while the coins, chiefly from the Thames^ include rare types. Of the later 
antiquities, the Saxon knives, swords, and spears present some uncommon examples. 
There is also a rival to the celebrated Alfred Jewel in the Ashinolean Museum at 
Oxford, in an ouche, or brooch, of gold filigree work, set with pearls and enclosing a 
»'^»*trait of a r^al personage, or possibly a saint, exquisitely worked in opaque, coloured, 
vitreous pastes. ‘'This valuable relic, and some Norman howlA in bronze, preserved in 
this collection, have been engraved in the ArclmBologia* Bone skates curiously illustrate 
Fitzstephen’s account of an old City pastime, as practised on the ioe on the site of 
Moorfields ; and the cuir bouilli, or stamped leather, shows how artistically this useful 
material was worked in the Middle Ages. The shoes of the time of Edward I iT. and 
Richard II. arc elegant in their ornamentation; and one is covered with mottoes in 
Latin and in Norman French, and with designs of groups of figures. The Pilgrims* 
Signs, in lead, form an almost unique series, illustrative of an old religious obsorvansc ; 
and there arc some fine early leaden Tokens of London tradesmen. A few of the 
objects have been engraved in the Collectanea Antigua ; and an illustrated Catalogue 
of the whole has been printed, for subscribers. The Collection is now in the British 
Museum. 

AEcnJEOLOGiCAi. Association and Institutb. — Neither of these Societies possesses 
a Museum of noteworthy specimens. The Institute has presented its principal articles 
to the British Museum, for the room of British Antiquities. Bach Society, however, 
usually assembles a Museum in the city or town wherein is held its annual meeting. 

At the Rooms of the Archseological Institute, 20, Satfolk-street, in 1853, was exhibited the Ft^eueray 
IfumjK, UljitftratiTe of the history of Art, and consisting of Egyptian remains, purely artistio; EtruHcan 
remains, principally in bronze; engraved ^rems; Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, ancient Persian, 
Etruscan, Greek, and Roman remains. The coilection comprises also a noble set of M^olica ware, twenty- 
five pieces in number, two painted by Giorgio, two others by Santi, and several after designs by 
F. Francia; a very curious case oi niello-work, One piece of which belonged to Luigi Hforza, Duke of 
Milan; many curious tcrra-cottas ; some striking Byzantine objects ; artistic antiquities iliostraiivc of 
art in Ilindostan, China, Persia, Ac. Ac.; a mast of Ceitio objects; and a rare asaemblage of Hun- 
garian, Transylvanian, and Sclavio coins. 

The British Arch€Bologicat Association, 82, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, waa estab- 
lished in 1843 ; and in the same year The Arehesologiaal Institute of Chreai Britain and 
Ireland, 1, Burlington Gardens. Each Society publishes its journal quarterly. The 
Surrey Archeological Society, 8, Danes Inn, Strand, was established in 1853 ; and 
' The London and Middlesex Archeological Society in 1856, 22, Hart-street, Blooms- 
bury. The objects of these several societies are cognate ; each paying special attention 
to the locality specified in the titl.^ 

Architbots, British, Royal Institutb Musbuh, No. 9, Condnit-streef, con- 
tains a series of busts and portraits of architects ; an original statuette in terra-cotta 
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of Inigo Jones^ by Rysbraeck; medals. &o.. of Schadow and Perrier ; exaaiples of Con* 
tinental marbles; two flutes of the Parthenon; "growing stone^’ from Hieropolis; 
aiodferous quartz from Cfdifornia; building-stones, including 117 specimens whence was 
chosen the stone for the New Palace at Westminster ; casts of ornaments from ancient 
and tnedissvol buildings; models of public buildings, roofs, and scaffoldings; apparatus 
for painting the dome of St. PauPs Cathedral. See. 

Abcuiteotitbaz. MxrssiTK (the). South Kensington, originated by Mr, G. G. Scott, 
F.S.A.. was opened in 1853, as an exhibition and study for workmen sketching and 
modelling, in connexion with a School of Art for Architectural Workmen. The leading 
objects of this Museum are plaster casts of foliage, flgures, See. ; casts or impressions of 
ancient seals or gems; tracings of stained glass, wall decorations, ornamental pave- 
ments. See. ; rubbings of brasses and incised stones ; specimens or casts of ancient metal- 
work and pottery; photographs, or other faithful drawings; architectural books, prints. 
See. Here are casts from efflgies in our Cathedrals. Westminster Al>bey, and a bej. *ti- 
ful selection from the Chapter House ; panels from the Baptistery gates at Floi^nce ; 
figures and details from the French Cathedrals, casts from Venice. &c. The Museum 
is supported by architects, builders, and sculptors; and small subscriptions from 
students, carvers, and other artist-workmen. 

Abmoitkieb : — 1. At the Hall of t]ie Armourers and Braziers* Company, Coleman -street, 
where is Northcote’s well-known picture of the Entry Into London of Kichard II. and 
Bolingbroko; 2. Artillery Company’s Museum (seep. 25). 

Asiatic Society (Boyal). 5, New Bnrlington-street. Tliis Museum contains 

oriental coins and medals, marbles and inscriptions; armour and weapons, includi 

Malay and Ceylonese spears, and an entire suit of Persian armour; tfsylonese jinguls, 
and Hindoo statues. The public are admitted on Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday, 
by Members* Uckets« 

AtTTOOBAPns.— The collections in the metropolis are too numerous for us to detail. 
The late Mr. Robert Cole, F.S.A., assembled nearly 200 volumes of MSS. and Original 
Letters, including Queen Caroline* s : Her Letters to Lady Anne Haniilton; the draft 
of the Queen’s Letter to George IV., claiming the right to be crowned with him : the 
Narrative of her sojourn on the Continent, from her leaving England to her return as 
Queen, the whole autograph, continued by Lady Anne Hamilton to the Queen’s death 
in 1821. Also, a mass of Letters and Poetry inscribed to the Queen ; and many of 
the original Addresses presented at Brandenburgh House, with drafts of the replies, 
in Dr. Robert Fellowes’s handwriting. Several hundred Letters from the Princess 
Olive of Cumberland.** JVeZZ Ovsyn t Treasury order for. payment of Annuity to Nell ; 
her signature E. G. to receipts ; her power of attorney to fraser, signed E. G., and 
witnessed by Thomas Otway, the poet. Nell’s apotbecary^’s bill, and many accounts 
for silks and satins, bay and corn, ale, spirits, Sue.^ supplied to her. Lewis Paul : his 
papers and Cotton-manufacture Patents, grautccl many years before Arkwright’s, 
proving that Paul was the original inventor of Cotton-spinning Machinery. wPey.tlia 
of Charles IL : Papers relating to those made for his coronation. Flora Maedonald : 
her only known letter. Nelson t the introduction letter ; the gunner’s expense book 
at the battle of St. Vincent, signed by Nelson. The original Jubilee Address of the 
Royal Academy to George TIL. signed by all the Members. Also. Letters, See. of 
James Watt and John Rennie, James Burry, &c. This collection has been dispersed 
by auction.^ 

BotakioaIi Society, 20. Bedford-street, Covent Chirden, has an extensive herba- 
rium. open to members and other botanists, to facilitate the exchange of British and 
fbreign specimens in forming herbaria. 

Bkookes’b Museum, Blenhelm-street. in the rear of 13. Great Marlborough -street 
(subsequently Colburn, the publisher’s), was a fine anatomical collection of more than 
6000 preparationai. mc^els. and casts, made by Joshua Brookes. F.R.S.. during thirty 

* Among the Dealers In Aatograpitui is Waller, Floei-etf eel. 
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years. Th^ greater part was sold in 1828. Brookes was for inoi^ than forty years 
a distinguished teacher of anatomy, and had 7000 pupils ; yet he died in comparative 
poverty, and in despondency at the dispersion of his Museum* 

Bullock’s Mi/Sxvh. {See Echtptian p. 320.) 

Civin ENaiNEEBS, Institution op (the), 25, Great Goorge-street* Westminster, 
formerly possessed a Museum of models and specimens, which, on the extension of the 
library and theatre^ were distributed among other scientific societies. At the 
annual Conversazione of the President of the Institution is assembled a large collection 
of working models of now machinery, works of art, and specimens of manufacture* 
In the theatre are portraits of Thomas Telford, and of succeeding Presidents of the 
Institution, {See Lib babies, p. 517.) 

The Institution of Civil Enaineers first met at the King'$ Head Tavern^ Poultry, Jan. 2, 1818; and 
was incorporated 1828. Tellord bequeathed to the Society a largo portion of his library, professional 
papers, and drawings ; and a considerable sum of money, the interest to be expended in annual pro* 
iniiinrs. Mr. Charles Monby, F.B.S,, Uon. Secretary. 

CoEUEGE OP Physicians* (Royal) Museum, Pali Mall East, contains the very 
curious preparations which Harvey either made at Padua, or procured from that cele- 
brated school of medicine. They consist of six tables or boards, upon which are 
spread the different nerves and blood-vessels, carefully dissected out of the body : in 
one of them are the semilunar valves of the aorta, which, placed at the origin of the 
arteries, must, together with the valves of the veins, have furnished Harvey with the 
most conclusive arguments in support of his novel doctrines of the Circulation of the 
Blood. Of the Lectures which he read to the College in 1616, the original MSS. ara 
■-‘i5ieserved in tl'f British Museum. The above preparations were presented to the 
College, in 1823, by the late Earl of Winchilsea, the direct descendant of Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham, who married Harvey^s niece, and possessed his property. 
Here also is Dr. Matthew Baillie’s entire collection of anatomical preparations, mostly 
put up by his own hands, and from which bis great work on anatomy is illustratech 
Like Harvey, Baillie gave this collection in his lifetime (1819). The preparations were 
restored in 1851, by Mr. G. K. Blenkins, whom the College presented with a silver ink- 
stand and a purse of fifty guineas. Here also is a gold-headed cane, which had heiui 
successively carried by Drs. Kadclifie, Mead, Askew, Pitcairn, and Baillie, whose arms 
are engraved on the head: presented by Mrs. BailUe. Among the MSS. is Busiorum 
aliquot Reliquiee^ Baldwin Harvey’s account of his contemporaries, and the amount of 
their fees ; and in the library are Harvey’s MS. notes and criticisms upon Aristophanes. 
Admission by a Physician’s order. 

College of Sukgeons' (Botal) Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was commenced 
with the collection of John Hunter, of specimens in natural history, comparative 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology, purchased by the Corporation of Surgeons, and 
first opened in 1813 ; greatly enlarged in 1836, and again in 1853. The total munber 
of specimens is 23,000, of whi<’h 10,000 belonged to Hunter’s original Museum, the 
remainc&r having since been added. There are elaborate catalogues of the whole: ar- 
ranged in ** the Physiological Oi'partment, or Normal Structures;” and “ the Patho- 
logical Department, or Abnormal Structures.” Besides the anatomical preparations 
nrc the following Curiosities : fossil shell of a gigantic extinct armadillo ; fossil skele- 
ton of the myhxlon, a large extinct sloth from Buenos Ayres ; skeleton of a hippo- 
potamus ; hones of the peWis, tail, and left hind-leg of the mighty megatherium ; 
skeleton (8 ft. high) of Charles O’Brien, the Irish giant, who died in 1783, aged 
twenty wo ; skeleton (20 in. high) of Caroline Craebami, the Sicilian dwarf, who died 
in 1824, aged ten years ; plaster casts of hand of Patrick Cotter, another Irish giant, 
8 ft. 7 in. high ; and hand of M. Louis, a French giant, 7 ft. 4 in, high ; glove of 
O’Brien; plaster casts of bones of the extinct bird, the dinomis giganieus of New 
Zealand, which must have stood 10 ft. high ; skeleton of the gigantic extinct deer, ex- 
humed from beneath a peat-bog near Limerick (span of antlers, 8 ft.; length of antler, 
7 ft. 3 in. ; height of skull, 7 ft. 6 in.) ; great penguin from the southernmost point 
touched by Sir James Ross; Skeleton of the giraffe; skeleton of the Indian elephant 
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Chutiee, purchased for 900 guineas, in 1810, to appear in processions on Cofent Garden 
Theatre stage, and subsequently sold to Mr. Cross at Exeter Change, where it wna 
shot in 1826, during an annual paroxysm, aggravated by inflammation of one of the 
tusks, but not killed until it had received more than 100 bullets Hone's Every^ 
day Book, vol. i.) : the skeleton was sold for 100 guineas : the head is 13 ft, from the 
ground; the bones weighed 876 lbs., the skin 17 cwt. Iflaster cast of a young 
negro, and a bust of John Hunter, by Flaxman ; skeleton of a man who died from 
water on the brain, skull 48 in. in circumference; skulls of a double-headed child, 
born in Bengal, who lived to be four years old, when it was killcni by the bite of a 
cobra di capello : the skulls are united by their crowns, the upper head being in- 
verted ; it had four eyes, which moved in different directions at the same time, ami 
the superior eyelids never thoroughly i^>sed, even when the child was asleep. Skeleton, 
whose joints are anchylosed, or rendered immovable, by unnatural splints of bfine 
growing out in all directions. "The shaft case:*^ the chest of a man initialed by the 
shaft of a chaise, the first tug-hook also penetrating the chest, and wounding the Jeft 
lung ; the patient recovered, and survived the injury eleven years : the preparatioh of 
the chest is side by side with the shaft. Iron pivot of a try-stiil, which, in the London 
Docks, Feb. 26, 1831, was driven through the body of John Taylor, a seaman, and 
passed obliquely through the heart and left lung, pinning him to the deck ; the try- 
sail mast 39 ft. long, and 600 lbs. W;p2ght : Taylor was carried to the London Hospital, 
whore he recovered in five months, so as to walk from the hospital to the (k)lloge and 
back again, and ho ultimately returned to his duties as a seaman. Wax cast of tlie 
band uniting the bodies of the Siamese twins. Among the mummies is the first wife 
of the note<l Martin van Buichell; and a female wdio died of consumption in 1775, tlie 
vessels and viscera injc<*ted with camphor and turpentine. Also a y^ting mummy,'*" 
supposed of a Peruvian nobleman, who immolated himself with his wife and child 
some centuries ago. Since 1835, Professor Owen, F.R.S., has been Conservator of 
the Museum, and the catalogues have been prepared by him. Here arc : 

Twelve wax models of the anatomy of the Cramp-fihh ( 7VrjtM*<fo presented by Professor Oweru 

Fossil Bones of the Diiiornis, or extinct gigantic wingless llird of >i’cw Zcalatid (tibia3 feet in Icn^fth). 

Coloured casts of the ot the ^-i^antic extinct Bird of Madafifascar the 

ori>rinal Roc of Arabian romance. One egg eoutains the matter of 12 ostrich-cggs, l-ie heifs-eggs, ami 
10,000 huininiiiK-bird’s ejsrgs. 

Hkcloton of the Skulls of the Rreat Chimpanace {Troglod^tet goriHa), This animal is upwards of 
6 feet hit'll, of prodigious muscuhur strength, and much dreaded by the Negroes of the West coast of 
Troi^ieal Africa. 

A scrii'*^ of prepared Skulls of dilTcrcnt classes of Animals, illustrative of Ihrofessor Owen’s “Arche- 
type of the Vertebrate Skeleton.*" 

Slioieuui of male Boschman (diminutive Hottentot); and plaster casts of the male and female, 
from life. 

Hero, too, are some prepamtions similar to those of Harvey in the College of 
Physicians ; they originally belonged to the Museum of the Royal Society, kept at 
Gresham College, and were the gift of John Evelyn, who^ Bought them at Padua, 
where he saw them taken out of the body of a man, and very curiously spread 
upon four large tables : they were the w’ork of Fabritius Bartoletus, then VesHn- 
giiis^s assistant. The Council of the College of Surgcjoiis has presented to^all the 
recognised provincial hospitals possessing libraries sets of the valuable illustrated 
catalogues of the Museum, of the collective value of 690/. The metropolitan Hospitals, 
and many learned and scientifle societies both at home and abroad, had previously 
oxpeijienced a similar act of collegiate liberality. 

The Museum is open to Fellows and Members of the College, and to visitors Introduced by them, 
or by written orders (not traiisforahle), on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, from twelve 
to four o'c lock; on Fridays it is open only for the purposes of study. The arrangon.eiits for the ad- 
mission learned and scicntitic foreigners, state-otticers, church and law dignitaries, and members of 
scientific bodies, ore liberal and judicious. 

CORPOKATION Museum, Guildhall, contains the relics of Roman London discovered 
in excavating ibr the foundation of the Royal Exchange, arranged by Mr. Tile, 
F.R.S. : 1. Pottery and glass : moulded articles, bricks and tiles ; jars, urns, vases^ 
am phone; tei*ra*cotta lamps; Samian ware; potters^ marks; glass. 2. Writing 
materials: tablets, and styles in iron, brass, bone, an<$ wood. 3. Miscellaneous : do- 
mestic articles ; artifleers* tools ; leather manufactures. 4. Coins, of copper, yellow 
brassi silver, and silver-pUted brass, of Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, Vespasiun, 
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Dojnitian, fes.} H«nry IV. of Englana, Eluwbetli, &c.{ ftwrfgn, Ptomish, QeniiHD. 
Prussian, Danish, Dutdi. 5. Horns, shelli^ honei, and y^^tablo mnains. 8. An* 
tiquities and artlclos of lator data. The Catalogfuo, printed for the Colouration in 
1846, is scarce. ' Here* also, is the City charter (WiBiam l.) i the Sbakspeare deed of 
sale,* &c. (See Libbabixs, pp. 618, 619.) 

Here ia a Cabinet of the £^>ndon 2^($deps\ Coffeehouse Hhhens cnirent 

in the I7th century, presented to the Corporation Library by Henry Bei^rtinin 
Ilanbury Beaufoy, citisen and diatillera Tliey consist of Tokens of iron, lead, tin, brass, 
copper, and leather, and 9 Royal (Copper) Farthing Tokens ; in all 1174* The Leaden 
Tokens were issued anterior to 1649, and the others firom 1649 till 1672, by traders of 
the City, as small change and advertisement i each Token generally bearing tbo name, 
residence, and sign of the house; the index of them being a record of the olden topo- 
graphy and history of London, and a Key to streets and localities long lost# Here is 
the Token struck by Farr, of the Muinhow Coffee*hause^ Fleet-street, which escaped the 
Fire of 1666; and the Tokens of the Turk^s Head, in Change-alley ; end the 
j&ohrV Head Tavern, Eastebeap. A Descriptive Catalogue of these Tokens, with 
historical notes, ably edited by Jacob Henry Bum, was printed for the Corporation 
in 1853 ; and enlarged and reprinted in 1865« 

CoTTJNGnAM Muskttm, 43, Waterloo-road, Lambeth, collected by the late S. N# 
Cottingham, F.S.A., architect, contained about <^31, 000 specimens of Domestic and 
J*Jcole.siastical Architecture, Sculpture, aud Furniture ; a complete series of studies 
from the Norman piunod to the close of the reign of Elizabeth. Here was an Eliza- 
bet! lan ante-room and parlour, with a pair of enamelled fire-dogs, once Sir Thomas 
^jjlore’s ; a ceiling from Bishop Bonneris Palace, Lambeth ; busts of Elizabeth, Mary 
Queen of Scofe^ Raleigh, and Burghley ; ebony table from Norwich ; Queen Anne ’ 
lioleyn^s .so!a, from the Tower ; a gallery and a ceiling from the council -chamber of 
Crosby Place, temp. Richard II. {see p. 298); perforated Spanish brass lantcrn- 
chandelier, temp. Henry VII.; Spanish pattern lantern, date 1600 ; fireplace from the 
Star-chamber, Westminster ; figures of saints and bishops, and busts of English 
jnonarehs ; Flemish oak screen (1490), carved with the history of our Lord, aind 
figures in niches, richly painted and gilt ; a reliquary, sixteenth century, painted and 
curved ; cabinet with ceiling (Henry VII.), and Decorated window painted with 
Henry VII. and his queen ; models and casts of tombs of the children of Edward III., 
William of Windsor, and Blanche de la Tour; a gallery with ceiling, Henry VI. ; oak 
panelling from the palace of Layer Maimey, Essex ; fac-slmile of doorway, Rochester 
Cathedral ; altar and altar-piece, with canopied figures ; ancient stall-seats (thirteenth 
century) ; throne, and figures ; grand figures of the Virgin, Mary Magdalen, Ac. ; 
sploiulid fac'similes of lofty tombs, with recumbent effigies ; seven rooms filled with 
moulds and casta; bra^iches, with prickets for candles, temp. Henry V.; supposed 
cumopy of CUaucer*s tomk ; marble keystone mask from Pompeii ; cast from the Strat- 
ford bust of Sbakspeare ; fragmoiits from Hever castle, St. Katheriiie’s-at-the-Tower, 
the palace and abbey at Westminster, Ac.; processional cross from Glastonbury Abbey, 

Ac- Tlfc collection, sold by auction in 2205 lots, Nov. 1851, produced but 2009^. l^-s. 6d., 
being depre<‘iated at least fifty per cent, by this dispersion. The collection is well 
described in an illustrated Catalogue, py Henry Shaw, B\S.A. 

Cox’s Museum, Spring Gardens, formed by James Cox, jeweller, consisted 
of several magnificent pieces of mechanism and jewelled ornaments ; tbo tickets' were 
a quarter-guinea each : the collection was disposed of by lottery, by Act of Parlia- 

• The most important fact of the town property of Sbakspeare is that first pointed oat by Mr, 
llalliw*^! In his 8vo 1-ife of the Poet — vi*. that the house purohased by him of Henry Walker, in March 
)nri-13, and the counterpart of the conveyance of which is preserved in the Goltdhal) Library, with 
Shakspenre'H signature attached, and which is described there as ** abutting upon a streete leading 
douiic to Pudle Wharfe (Blackfriers) in the east part right against the Klnges Modesties Wardrobe, 
is still identified, or rather sheltered, in the ehurchyara of 8t. Andrew's there, trie very Acute was, 
most probably, destroyed in the Great Fire of 1606; but the hoase stands on its proper and until 
w thill those few yearn, it had been tenanted by the Bobfnson family, to whom Sbakspeare leased it. 
Close behind this honse, in Great C&rter-lanc, stood the Old Bell Inn. mentioned in a letter addressed 
to Sbakspeare {tee p. 45Z) ; and the poet was probably ofien in this house, the elte of whioh woe 
noced, alter the destruction of the original building, by a rlehly-sculpiured dated 1687, and sub- 
sequently affixed to the front of a house in Great Carter-lane, on the north side. 
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menti in 1774 ; the iAedale contains a descriptive inventory « WaI]ioie mentions 
the Immortal lines on Cox^s Museum and Sheridan, in the Rivals, ** the bull in 
Cox’s Museum/’ At its dispersion, some articles wei*e added to Weeks’s Museum 
{See p. 606.) 

CuKXNGhiXK Musxum, SO, Gowor-street, Bedford*square, collected by Mr. Hugh 
Cuming, contains upwards of 124,000 species and varieties, including 68,000 specimens 
of Shells; besides Genera in spirits, with the animals csirefully preserved; from Fata* 
gonia. Chill, Pern, Columbia, Central America, the Gallapagos Islands, Sumatra, the 
Malayan Peninsula, Java, the Philippines, and the South Pacifie Islands. 

In tbs luxunant forests, on the arid plains, the mountain-sides, the sheltered bays and rocky shores 
of these countries, and by exploring the floor of the ocean, species of Mollusca, hitherto imperfectly 
known, were found in abundance, and numerous forms were discovered entirely new to science ; entitling: 
Mr. Cuming to rank with Sloane, Hunter, and Montague. The colieution has been sold to the liritisU 
Museum. 

Daniel, Geobge, Museum and Libbaby op, Canonbury-squuro, dispersed by 
auction in July, 1864, the sale occupying ten days. * 

Among the gems was a collection of 70 black-letter ballads, which brousrht 7uOL Man- 

day's Banquet qf Dainti^ Conceits, 1688, the only known copy, 250/. Joe Miller’s Jests, 1st edition, ex- 
tremely rare. On the Shaknt>care day, a copy of Shnkspenre’s Sonnets, one of only two perfect copies 
known with the same imprint, which cost Narcisitus Lnttrell one shilling, was knocked down for 
216 guineas I SciMkrate plays of Shakspcarc, original editions, pro<liicwl more than 3r)0 guineas each i 
the ^ first folio," bought for Miss Hurdett 0)utts at §82 guineas. Among the Tokens was that of tli j 
Boar*« Mead, said to oo unique; and the Mermaid Tavern, rare. There were many original drawings, 
engraved portraits, and curious examples of art and virtu. Among the portraits were Ilettcrton, 
Bullock, and Barton Booth ; the very rare mezzotint of George Harris as Cardinal NVolscy ; ^liss Xorsa, 
painted and engraved by Bernard Lens, exceedingly rare ; audShuter, as he spoke Joe Maynps’sepil<»gue, 
mounted on an ass. Among the oil-paintings were an old portrait of Shakspeare, bought at the *iale of 
Mr, Symes’s effects, at old Canonbury Tower, and a whole length of Napoleon 1., taken from life by^ 
Barlow wliile on board the Bellerouhon. Among the memorials was an octagonal (^giket, with eoideuL 
lid, surmounted by the bust of Bhakspeare, carved bv Sharp from the famed mulberry-tree, with viiic- 
Jeaves and grapes within ornamented arches, formerly in the possession of Garrick. With this relic was 
allotted Garrick's cane, malacca, gold-mounted, presented by Garrick to King the actor, and which he 
used as a stage dress cane in Lord Ogleby, Ac. King gave this cane to John Bannister, wlio gave it to 
John Britt Harley, nt the sale of whose onects, In 1858, it was purchased by Mr. Daniel. A crucifix in 
hard wood, exquisitely carved, it was said, by Cellini, and the plinth by Gibbons, brought thirty guineas; 
and the double cup, in silver, from the Strawberry Hill Collection, was sold for 60/. 

Entomological Society’s Museum, 12, Bedford row. Hoi born: a collodion of 
insects, commenced with Mr. Kirby’s spedmens, from which the first of monographs 
ever published was formed. (Kirby and Spence’s hUrodu>ction,) Here is also a library 
of roferen<^ on Entomology. 

Geology, Pbactical, Museum on. Nos. 28 to 32, Jerroyn-street, originated in a 
suggestion by Sir H. Ue la Beebe, C.B., in 1835, for tlie collection of geological and 
mineralogical specimens during the progress of the Geological Survey of the Unitetl 
Kingdom. The collections were first exhibited in a bouse in Craig*s-court, Cluiriiig 
Cross; but becoming too extensive for this accommodation,. the present handsome 
edifice was erected, with entrance in Jermyn-street, and frontage in Piccadilly : Peune- 
thorne^ architect ; style, Italian palasio. 

In the lower hall is a collection of British building and ornamental stones — sand- 
stones, oolites, limestones, granites,* and porphyries, in six-inch cubes. The entrance is 
lined with Derbyshire alabaster ; -end the hall has pilasters of granite from Scotland, 
serpentine from Ireland, and limestones from Devonshire, Derbyshire, Ac. On one side is 
an elaborate screen, with Cornish serpentine pilasters and cornice ; and Irish serpentine 
panels, framed with Derbyshire productions. Here is a large copy of an Etruscan 
vase cut in Aberdeen granite ; and on the floors are a very fine tessellated pavement of 
Cornish clay> and examples of encaustic tiles ; pedestals of British marbles support 
vases ; ad statuettes of artificial stone, cement, 

The principal fioor has an apartment 95 feet by 55 feet, with an iron rool, glazed 
with rough plate-glass. Around run two light galleries. Here are specimens of iron, 
copper, tin, lead, manganese, antimony, colmlt, &c., of the United Kingdom and the 
colonies ; also a good collection of similar ores from the most important metalliferous 
countries of the world. The processes of raising those from the mines arc lllustratiHl 
by an extensive series of models, with the modes of dressing the ores for the market, and 
thi) final production of the metal ; mining tools, safety-lamps, &c^ ; including models 
of Taylor’s Cornish pumping-engine, the water-pressure engine, the turbine and otlicr 

Q Q it 
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wheels, mid u beautiful set of valves. The models of mines can bo dissected, and the 
mode of working shown ; with the machines for lowering and raising the miners, 
models of stamping and crushing engines, and iron-smelting by tbo hot and cold bhist* 
Here, also, are tbols of the Cornish, German, Bussian, and Mexican miners. 

The history of the metals may also be read in a collection of bronzes and brasses, and 
gold and silver ornaments; examples of metal easting and steel manufaeturo are shown ; 
as are also metal statuettes, electrotype deposits, and illustration^ of electro-plating and 
gilding, and photographic processes. Here is also a large and valuable collection of 
jmeieiit glass, in beads, bottles, jugs, dbo., historically arranged ; the old Venetian glas-i 
is exiicedingly curious. Tlie processes of enamelling are illustrated ; and here are 
sjn ciniens of fine Limoges, modern works, and Chinese enamels. Next is a collection 
of Uoman pottery. The China clays, China stone, and other raw materials of earthen- 
v\ are and porcelain, are shown ; and here is a complete series of the wares of the 
Staffordshire potteries; also, specimens of those of Derby, Worcester, Swansea, Chelsea, 
Boiv, and other districts, in comparison with the earthenware of the ancients, the 
ceramic manufactures of Italy, Germany, France, and the Orientals. 

In the galleries round the large room is a very complete collection of British fossils, 
arranged in the order of their occurrence and laWlled, so that a collector may compare 
and identify any specimen be may find. 

Attached to the Museum is the Mining Records Office, in wdiich arc collected plans 
and sections of existing and abandoned mines. Here also are a Library, and a Lccture- 
tlicatre with 580 sittings. Lastly are well-fitted Lab<»ratorios, comm iinica ting by a 
hyilraulic lift with a fire-proof room in the basement-story, containing an assay -furnace. 
The collections are open to the public gratuitously on tbo first three days of the week ; 
and on the other three days to the students of the Royal School of Mines, &c. 

GkolooicaIi Society’s Mtjbkttm, Somerset House, is rich in the original types of 
fossils described in the Geological Transactions. The collection contains a series of 
Hritish fossils and rocks, arranged stratigraphically ; likewise, an assemblage of selected 
ininenils, and a foreign collection geographically arranged. The Society possesses also 
a fine library of works upon geological science, 

Gfot-ogical: Mr. J. S. Dowekbank’s Collection, 3, Highbury-grove, Islington, 
consisting more especially of British fossils stratigraphically arranged ; and particidnrly 
rich in the crag, London clay, and chalk formations; the whole occupying 400 drawers. 
Also the most extensive collection of British and foreign Sjwnges in Europe, consisting 
of many hundred species from Australia, Africa, the West Indies, &c. 

Guiai^a Exhibition, 209, Regent-street (Cosmorama), was a Museum of object* 
illustrative of the ethnography and natural history of British Guiana, collected by Mr. 
(afterwavils Sir) H. Robert Schomburgk, and exhibited in 18'iO. The saloon was fitted 
up as a Guianese hut ; and here were three living natives, part of Schomburgk’s boat’s 
crow, in their picturesque costumes. Besides collections of mammalia, birds, reptiles, 
fishes, mollusca, and insects, specimens in osteology, geology, Ac., here was a painting 
of the Victoria Regia lily ; Guianese furniture, clothing, and other manufactures ; 
poi.soned arrows and blowpipe ; a native hammock and bark shirt ; the boa, puma, and 
ant-eater ; splendid ro<*k manakins andrdiumming-birds, &c. The three natives, wearing 
only waistcloths, and jaguar-skin cloaks, and teeth necklaces, and feather-caps, and 
their skins painted and tattooed, exhibited their blowpipe shooting and dances, which 
were very attractive. 

At the Cosmorama was revived, in 1839, tho ** Invisible Girl** of some thirty years previously, the 
invoD tie'll of M. Charles, and detailed by Sir David Brewster in his Natural Magic, The poet Moore 
inseribfii; with exquisite fancy, ‘‘Lines to the Invisible Girl,” The Invention “ conslstc^l of an appa- 
ratus with trumpets, communicating by a pipe beneath the floor of the room to an apartment in which 
sat a liuly, who, through a small hole in the partition, saw what was going on in the exhibition-room, 
and answered through the tube accordingly; the sound losing so much of its force In its passage, as to 
appear like the voice of a girl.” 

Hospitals, the principal, ptssess Anatomical Museums. 

Hudson’s Bay Company** House, Fenchurcb-street, possessed many years since a 
Museum of stuiled Birds, and other objects of natural history from Rupert’s Land ; liie 
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greater portion of which has been presented to the British Museum and the Zoological 
^Society. 

Huntsb’s (WtlTjIAm) MusEtru was collected at bis large house on the east side of 
Great Windmill-street, Haymarket. Hunter employed many years in the anatomical 
preparations and in the dissections; besides making additions by purchase from the 
museums of Sandy s. Falconer, Blackall, and others. Here was a sumptuous library 
of Greek and Latin classics ; and a very rare cabinet of ancient medals, besides coins, 
purchased at 20,000/. expense. Minerals, shells, and other specimens of natural l)istory 
were gradually added to this Museum, which hence became one of the Cariosities of 
Europe. The cost of the whole exceeded 70,000/. ; it was bequeathed by Hunter to 
the University of Glasgow, with 8000/. to support and augment the whole. 

India Mussuh, Fife House, Whitehall-yard, formerly the residence of the Earl 
of Liverpool. This collection was re-arranged in 1858, and has been removed from 
the East India House, as above. ,ln the old Museum, so long one of the sighte of 
London, trophies of war were the most conspicuous objects, and the specimens of 
natural history and rare literary trc3fi8ures were secondary attractions compared with 
the silver elephant-howdah and the tiger-oi*gan of Tippoo Sahib. The new collection 
contains some monumental and artistic records of the progress of British empire in the 
East, but its principal object is to illustrate the productive resources of India, and to 
give information about the life and inamiers, the arts and industry, of its inhabitants. 

Hare are models and roups of figures representing the varieties of race, caste, dress, occupation, 
worship, and everything belonging to the public or the domestic life of the people of India: sptvinu'ns 
of their agricultural imitlcmcnts, manufiicturiiig tools, and rude machinery; ol their con V4‘yam*es by 
laud and water, of their household furniture and their musical instruments. Tlicrc is a nuKlcl of r - 
Sepoy encanipmeiit, the huts with their bamboo framework supporting the walls o^l^tirniah matting, 
topped by a heavy roof of straw thatch ; a model, also, of a kutcherrie, or law-court. In tlic industrial 

} }orUou arc shown Calcutta and Madras leather; specimens of paper made from jute fibre and plantain 
caf; matwork; metalwork, as — bangles, rings, bracelets, brooches, tassel knots for dresses, hookah 
mouthpieces; Trichinopoly filigree work; from the Bengal presidency a superb necklace of gold set 
with pearls and emeralds ; a gold bracelet thickly set with pearls and diamonds ; a necklace of emeralds, 
pearls, and rubies; a bracelet of three rows of large diamonds, about 90 in number; and a number of 
euriuusly formed gold and silver spice boxes. Portrait of Runjeet Singh, sitting at his Durbar; round 
his neck is a string of 280 i>oarls, said to be the largest and most valuable in the world ; (now iu the 
possession of her Majesty). His head-dress is a perfect mass of rubies and emeralds, while on his anus 
is a cluster of armlets of jewels, one a noble emerald. Here are enormou.s silver chains of great weight 
and such strength as to carry the heavy arms and accoutrements of the hill tribes of Tliibct, with native 
charm rin^s and rough-looking bracelets. Also, turquoises of the largest size and purest water, unt uc 
and linnolishcd, found amid the mountains of Thibet. Specimens of carved woodwork, the inlaid work 
of wood, mctul, and ivory, and the lackered work of Lahore, Bareilly, and Seiude; metal works and 
brass wares frf»m Madras, Travancore, Darjheeliiig, l>elhi, and Benares. The formidable knives of 
the (Ihoorkos, the long matchlocks of the men of Oude, the shields and bpcars of the Santals, the keen- 
edifcd swords of the Ibgpoots, and the camel guns of the idd Mahrattas. Here, too, is actually a re- 
volver musket at least *10 years old, which at once disposes of the claims of both Colt and Adams to 
originality even of construction. This revolver, we believe, was taken by Sir David Baird at the storm- 
ing of Seringapatam. Among the costumes are dresses embroidered with beetles, &c, Iferc are marble 
statues of Wellington, (.'live, and Hastings ; pictures; models of Indian cngilt ; antelopes, stags, leopards, 
4ai)d other largo slulled animals. A fine collection of the Klliot marbles, from the ruins of Amrawutti. 
The Museum is open Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 10 to 4^ free. 

King^b College Museum, Strand, eonsists of tbo collection formed at tli^ Kew 
Observatory by King George III., and of a cabinet of natural history specimens from 
Kew Piilaco; presented to the College in 1813, and known as “ George the Third’s 
Mnstuini.” Here are the celebrated ** Boyle models,” and “forty-one brass x»hdcs» 
engri^rd with astronomical, astrological, and mathematical delineations;” a large 
orrery, date 1733 ; an armillary Bx>hcrc, 1731 ; apparatus made for Desaguliers’ lectures ; 
a rude model of Watt’s steam-engine ; Attnrood’s large iwch of polished brass voussoirs, 
Ac. Tl’cre have been added Wheatstone’s 8x>eaking-machiue ; a model, fifteen fijct 
long, or the celebrated Schalfhauson timber bridge ; a bast of Queen Victc 'ia, by 
Weekes; and a statuette of George III., by Turnerelli. Tlie collection also includes 
small x>^^^^osophioal apparatus, entomological specimens, fossils, minerals, clc. Hero 
also is a portion of Mr. Babbage’s Calculating Machine, which has succeeded in printing 
mathematical and astronomical tables. At the College is likewise an Anatomical 
M useuni, a Cabinet of Natural History ; and a Chemical l^eatre, with a Daniell constant 
buttery of great power. 

Tho College possesBes a beaatifally-illuminated MS, oontaining the Statute® of the Order of the 
Gaiter; a drawing of the House of Lords, feeip. Kdword Ls and the Statutes in more elegant LaLu\ 
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corrected in the liand^rriting of King Edward Vl.» superUy emblasoned with armsj km. The Mosewr 
ettn be Been by the Curator's order. 

Lbtebian Museum : {See L£iOBSTBB«8QiTAitE> p. 512.) 

liiNNEAK Society^ 32, Solio*square (the house of Sir Joseph Banks, and bequeathed 
by him to the Society), formerly contained in its Museum the herbarium of Linnaous, 
purciinsed, with the library, by Sir J. E. Smith, for 1000^. The herbarium was kept in 
three small eases, and was a curious botanical antiquity, of great value in ascertaining 
with certainty the synonyms of the writings of Xunnseus^ Tlie museum is very rich 
in ti)e botanical department, containing the herbaria of Linnams, Smith, Pulteney, 
WcxKlward, Winch, &c. ; besides a valuable herbarium presented by the East 
India Conipany in 1833. The entomological collections are extensive; the zoology is 
nch in Australian marsupials, birds, and reptiles ; and the shells are fine. Here ^so 
was a collection of paintings, including a portrait of Linnmus, from the original by 
Hosliii at Stockholm, described as the most striking Hkeness ever executed. This copy 
was painted for Archbishop Von Troil, by whom it w'as pre«mted to Sir Joseph Banka* 
In this house Sir Joseph Banks gave public breakfasts on Thursdays, and convert 
sazioni on Sunday evcTiings, to the Fellows of the Boyal Society, during his long pre- 
sidency. He left an annuity of 200^., bis Hbrary, and botanical collections, for life, to 
his librarian, Mr. Robert Brow'u, F.R.S., afterwards to come to the British Museum ; but 
by arrangement the library and«collections were ilt once ti^ansferred to the Museum. 

Manufactcbes ani> ORNAMENTAii Abt Museum, Marlborough House, Pall Mall 
was opened temix)rarily in 1852, with purchases from the Great Exhibition, with 
5000/. voted by Parliament ; including gorgeous scarfs and shawls from Cashmere and 
'^*ahore ; the drench shawd of DuoIkS aiu^ et 0*, the most perfect specimen of shawl- 
wesiving ever produced ; glittering swords, yataghans, and pistols from Tunis and Con- 
srantinople ; the famous ‘‘La Gloire** vase from the Sbvres manufiicture; Marcel 
Freres' hunting-knife of St. Hubert; Changarnieris sword, from the workshop ot 
Froment Meurice ; Vectors splendid shield ; a facsimile of the celebrated Cellini cup ; 
and other art-illustrations of the highest order. To these were added purchases; and 
the articles were grouped into six cfasses : woven fabrics, metal works, pottery, 
fu ini tine, and miscellanies. Tlio metal-work department consisted also of the rich and 
splendid iiianiifacture of the East, with a few rude specimens illustrative of the innato 
taste of their w orkmen ; the silver and bronze materials of France, cups of English 
and broo(‘hes of Irish maniifactui'e, and Elkington’s electrotyjies. The division of 
p<^)ttery wjis enriclied by the Queen's Sbvres collection, and hy valuable works from 
Baring, Minton, Copeland, Webb, and Farrar i the royal collection, though of forty- 
two pieces only, being worth 12,000/. The casts of ornamental art were re^ 
moved here from Somerset House; and the collei’tion included ancient Greek and 
Roman, nicdisevul or li^manesque, Saracenic or Gothic, Renaissance, figures, busts, 
masks, animals, Ac. ; the Renaissance (a.1>. 1400 to 1600) arranged clironologically. 

Tliere was a collection of 3489 specimens of eiirichiucnt, British and foreign examples, for Iho 
guifhiii^ as to stjlc of the carvers einployed in the New Houses of Parliament: and another coHcclion 
of 32»3 casts, from models prepared for stone and wood carvings, deposited in the Government Works ut 
Thames Bank, and at the New Ifousea of X'arliament. These examples cost 7000/., and are intended to 
farm part of a National Museum of Medifcva} Art. — JFVrsf Seport Jjtp, ^Practical Ari, 1853. 

Hie Car for the Funeral of the Duke of Wellington, In 1852, modelled by 
Pupils of the Department, was subsequently exhibited here. The collection was re- 
moved to South Kensington, upoii Marlborough House being prepared for the recep- 
tion of the Prince and I'rineess of Wales ; the Car being removed to St* Paul's Cathedral* 

Me/i>'s (Db.) Museum was in the garden of No. 49> Great Qrmond-street, where 
wiis also a library of 10,000 volumes. The collection included prints and drawings, 
coins and medals; marble statues of Greek philosophers and Roman emperors ; bronzes, 
gems, intaglios, Etruscan vase^ Ac. ; marble busts of Sliakspeare^ Milton, and Pope, 
by Scheemakers ; statues of Hygeia and Antinous ; a celebrated bronze head of 
Homer; and an iron cabinet ^nce Queen Elizabeth's) ftiU ofeoins^ among which was a 
methil with Oliver Cromweirs head in profile, legend, “ the X«ord of Hosts, the word at 
Dunbar, Sept. 1650;'* on the reverse, the parliament sitting. After Dr. Mead's death, 
in 1754, the sale of his library, pictures, statues, Ac. realized between I6,000/.and 16,000/, 
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Mead^ when not engaged at home, generally spent his evenings at Batson^s coU'ee- 
house> Oomhill ; and in the forenoons, apothecaries came to him at Tom's, Covent 
€kirden> with written or verbal reports of cases, for which ho prescribed without seeing 
the patient, and took half-gainea fees. Dr. Mead's gay comersoUzioni^ in Ormond* 
street, were the first meetings of the kind. 

Missiokaby MnSBUM, The, 8, Bloomfield-street, Finsbury, contributed chiefly by 
the missionaries of the London Missionary Society, and travellers generally, is remark- 
able for its great number of idols and objects of superstitious regard, costumes, do- 
mestic utensils, implements of war, music, &c. from islands in the Pacific Ocean, China, 
and ultra-Ganges ; India, including the three Pi*esi(lcncie8 ; Africa and Madagascar ; 
North and South America ; “ especially the idols given up by their former worship|jers, 
from a full conviction of the folly and sin of idolatry." Here also is an assemhlago of 
natural history s{>ocimens, principally Polynesian x its Tahitian collection rivals Capt. 

Cook's, in the British Museum. ^ 

• 

Some of the Idole are 12 feet high. Among the rarities are 18 model pictures of Japanese costumes 
obtained at great risk ; and six coloured etchings by a Chinese artist, the Progress of tlie < Ipiura-sinokcr,. 
a counterpart to llogarth's **ltake*s Progress.” Admission by Director’s or oUiccr's tickets. 

NatiokaIi Repositoby, The, was formed in -1828, in the upper gallery of tlic sotilh- 
wost side of the King's Mews, Cbarkig Cross j and 35 adjoining rooms were reserved 
for the reception of products from the chief manufacturing towns. Here were silk- 
looms to work at certain hours, English Mechlin lace, cryst alio -ceramic ornamental 
glass; models of steam-engines, steam-boat paddles, suspension -bridges, and public 
buildings; new kaleidoscopes, rain-gauges, musical glasses, Indian corn-mills, litV-^ ^ 
buoys, The exhibition proved unattractive, notwithstanding the Ml fig (George IV.) 
and his Ministers took much interest in the project. Tlie collection was removed 
to a bouse on the east side of Leicester-square, and there merged into the ** Museum 
of National Manufactures and the Mecliiinioal Arts." It was soon disi)ersed; but, 
doubtless, suggested the Polyteclmic Exhibitions at the Adelaide Gallery, and in 
Regent-street and elsewhere. 

Naval Museum: The Model Room"), Somerset House. Here were models of the 
science and trade of ship -building, with sec^tions of interior and exterior construction, 
from the Great Harry and the Sovereiyn of tJie i^eas to our own time. In the 
central room was a large model of the Victoria^ 110 guns, laid down in 1839 ; and 
above hangs a model of the Victory^ built 1735, and lost in 1741, with an admiral and 
its entire crew. . Here also were models of the Bucentaur ; a Chinese Junk; a Hur- 
ineso War-boat; the Queen^ 110 guns; and the Agamemnon steam-screw war- 
ship, 91 guns. This collection was removed to the Naval Court of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, in 1804. • 

Phabmackutioal Society, THE,l7,Bloom8bury-8qtiare, incorporated 1S42, possesses 
the most extensive and complete Museum of the kind in existence; comprising rare 
specimens of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; and substances |iul pro- 
ducts used in Medicine and Pharmacy. Also, groups and series of auihenticatcd 
speoimens, valuable for Identifying, comparing, and tracing, the origin and natural 
history of products. Here is the valuable .Museum of the late Dr. Pereira, including 
collqptions of Cinchona barks by eminent foreign natnValists. The collection may be 
seen daily, except Sukturdays, by Member's order, or on application to the curator. 

Hi ^ icsTKOW's Museum, at No. 197, was a Fleet-street sight of the last century. 
Rackstrow was a atatuaiy, and bad Sir Isaac Newton's Head for a sign : Ids museum 
couristed of natural and artificial curiosities and anatomical figures ; and the circula- 
tion of the blood, shown by a red liquor conveyed through glass tubt^s, made in imita- 
tion of the principal veins and arteries of the human body ; the h^mrt and its auricles, 
and likewise the lungs, are put in their proper motions." Rackstrow died at his house 
in Fleet-street, in 1772; and in seven years after, the collection was dispersed hy 
auction. One of the prodigies of the collection was the skeleton of a whale, more iliaii 
70 feet long. Donovan, the naturalist, subsequently exhibited here his London Musenm^ 
which was soon after dispoi'sod. 
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Botal Socibty's Musbith, Burlinprton House^ was comnii^na^ In 16fl6^ with ^thn 
collecting of a repository, the setting np a chemical laboratory, a mechanical operatory, 
an astronomical olwervatory, and ah optick chamber s” next year Evelyn presented ** the 
table of veins, arteries, and nerves, which he had made out of the natural human 
bodies, in Italy." Sir R. Moray presented ♦Hhe stones taken oat of liord Balcams'a 
heart, in a silver box and "a bottle fbll of stages tears." Hooke gave " a petrified 
fish, the skin of an antelope which died in St. James’s Park, a petrified foettiH," and 
other rarities. In 1681, when Dr. Grew published his curions catalogue, the Museum 
contained several thousand specimens of zoological subjects and foreign curiosities ; 
among the eighty-three contributors are Prince Rupert, the Duke of Norfolk, Boyle, 
Evelyn, Hooke, I’epys, Ac. (Weld’s ffiaiorif of the Eotfal Society, vol. ii. p. 278.) 
Ned Ward (London Spy, part iii.) satirically describes this Museum of Wiseacres’ Hall, 
or Gresham College. The account of its rarities in Hatton’s London, 1708, dlls 20 
pages ; and it is curious to observe how much it must have propagated error. Thus 
we fjrid among Dr. Qrew’s rarities: — 

" The Quills of a Porcupine, which, on certain occaiions, the creature can shoot at the parsning enemy 
and erect at pleasure. 

The Flying Squirrel, which, for a good nut-tree, will pass a river on the bark of a tree, erecting his 
tail for a saiK 

The Leg-bone of an Elephant, brought out of Syria for the thigh-bone of a giant. In winter, when 
it begins to rain, elephants are mad, and so continue from April to September, chained to some tree, and 
then iMX'omc tame again. 

'•Tortoises, when turned on their backs, will sometimes fetch deep sighs, and shed abiind.'inco of tears, 

“A Humming-bird and Nest, said to weigh but 12 grains; Ids feathers are set in gold, and sell at a 
great rate. 

" A Hone, said to be taken out of a Mermaid's head, 

” The l^argest Whale, liker an inland than an animal. 

"The White Sftfrk, which >omctimes swallows men whole. 

"A Siphalter, said with its sucker to fasten on a ship, and stop it under saU. 

"A Stag-beetle, wiiose horns worn in a ring are gocKTagainst the cramp. 

"A Mountain Cabbage: one reported 8u0 feet high." 

Of the Society’s pictures there is a good catalogue by Mr. W’eld, Assistant Secretary, 
who has also, from the Charter-book, collected into a volume fac-similes of 300 of the 
Fellow s (from the i>eriod of the institution of the Royal Society to the present time), 
an illustrious set of autographs. 

Relics of Sir Iscuzc Newton, — An autograph note from the Mint Office; one of the 
solar dials made by Newton when a boy ; his richly-chased gold w\ate]i, with a mecbil- 
lion of Newton, and in.scribed : Mrs. Catherine Condnitt to Sir Tsitac Newton. Jan. 4, 
1708." ‘‘ The first reflecting telescope. Invented by Sir Isaac Newton, and made with 

his own hands," 1701 ; the mask of his face, from the cast taken after death, which 
belonged to Roubiliac; a small lock of Newton’s silver-wdiitc hair: and three portriiits 
of him in oil, painted by Jervas, Marchand, and Vanderbank. Here likewise is t])e 
original model of the Safety-lamp, made by Sir Humphry Davy’s own hands in 1815. 

Saltkeo’s (Don) Museum wa.s first established at a coffee-house, affcenvards the Swan 
Tavern, in Cheyiie-walk, Chelsea, in 1695, by one Salter, a barber, who assembled there 
a collection of Curiosities : they remained In the coffee-room till August, 1799, when 
tliey were dispersed by public auction ; previous to which printed Catalogues were 
Btdd, with the names of the princifial benefactors to the collection. In Dr. Franklin’s 
Life w'e read : " Some gentlemen from* the country went by water to see the College, 
and Don Saltern’s Curiosities," at Chelsea. The collection is also noticed at p. 90i 

Saull’s Museum:, 15, Aldersgate-street, was a private collection, which the proprietor 
liberally allowed to be inspected. The Antiquiiiea, principally excavated in the metro- 
polis, c 4 >nsist(Kl of early British vases, Roman lamps and urns, amphoras, aUd dishes, tiles, 
bricks, and pavements, and fragments of Samian ware ; also, a few Egyptian antiquities ; 
and a (xibinet of Greek, Roman, and early British coins. The Geoloyteed Departmeni 
contained the collection of the late Mr. ^wedi»y, with additions by Mr. Saull; together 
exceeding 20,000 specimens, arranged according to the probable order of the earth’s 
&«>ucture. Every article bore adescriptive label ; and the localization of the antiquities, 
Sf>?/ie of which were dug up almost on the spot, rendered these relics so many medals of 
our metropolitan civilization. Mr. Sanll, F.G.S., died in 1865, when the collection was 
distribute to the British Museum and other institutions. 
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Rloaot MrflKFM, teB, collected by Sir Hans Sloane, at Clielsea, consisted of 
nattinil and artificial Curiosities, which cost Sir Hans 60,000iJ. : after his death in 1753, 
thdy welre sold to Parliament for 20,000/., and formed the nucleus of the British 
Museum, The collection consisted of a library of 50,000 volumes ;*MSS. upon natural 
history, voyag^ and travels, and the artsi especially medicine; 23,000 medals an<l 
coins ; anatomical preparations ; natural history specimens ; and an herbarium of 336 
volumes. The Catalogue of the collection extended to 38 vols. folio, and 8 vols. 4to. 
(See British Museum, p. 674.) 

SOAKE Museum, The, 13, Linooln^s Inn Fields (north side), was founded and endowed 
by Sir John Soane, the architect, with 30,000/. 3 per cents, and a liouse in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, to support the Museum. At Soane's death, iu 1837, tlic Trus^.es appointed 
by Parliament took charge of the "Museum, Library, Books, Prints, Manuseripts. 
lirawings. Maps, Models, Plans, and Works of Art, and the liouse and offices 
providing for the free admission of amateurs and students in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture ; and general visitors. ♦ 

The Mtiricuxn is open to ffeneral viftitors on any Wednewiay, Thursday, or Friday In April, May, au4 
Juno; and likewise on the Wednesdays in February. March, July, and Au-just. 

Aduiission is obtained by cards, to be applied lor either to a Trublec, by lettt r to the Curator, or per- 
sonally at the Museurn. 

Aoccrs to the bcHiks, drawin^ra. MSS., or perntisslon to copy pief ures or other works of art, i.s granted 
on Hnecial ;ipplieation to the Trustee or the very obiig^ing Curator, Mr. Joseph lionomi, who r«.*hidcs at 
the lUusi'Uui. 

A general description of the Colleotioii, abridjfed from that printed by sir John Soane in may 
be haa at the Museum. The larger work (only 150 copies printed) is interspersed with poetical iJLlustra- 
tious by Mrs, IJotland. 

The house, built by Mr. Soane in l7i)3, was in 1812 faced with a stone screen, in ^ 

are introduced Gothic corbels, 12tli century ; and tcrra-cottu canej|morfie, copied from 
the caryatides of the Temple of Pandrosus at Athens The entrance-hall is decorated 
with medallion reliefs after the antique. The dining-room and library ceiling 'ire 
painted by IJ. Howard, R,A, Here are a large collection of drawings of buildings by 
Sir John Soane plaster models s'lf ancient Greek and Roman edifices, restored ; a cork 
model of Pompeii ; fictile vases, alabaster urns, and antique bronzes ; windows filled 
with old stained glass; busts of Homer, Shakspearc, Ben Jonsoii, Camden, and Inigo 
Jones ; Greek and Etruscan vases, and Wedgwood's imitations; 8ir Joshua Reynolds' 
Snake in the Grass, purchased for 510 guinens by Soane, at the Marchioness of 
I’hoinond's sale; and a portrait of Soane, almost the hist picture painted by Lawrence, 
1829. Here also is a walnut-tree and marble table, formerly Sir Robert Walpole's : 
on this table is exhibited the celebrated Julio Clovis' MS. The Little Study contains 
marble fragmeiits of Greek and Roman sculpture, antique bronzes, and some natural 
Curiosities. In the Monk's Yard are Gothic fragments of the ancient palace at West- 
minster, picturesquely arranged to resemble ii ruined cloister. In the Corridor are 
casts from Westminster Hall; and Banks's model of a Sleeping Girl, at Ashbourne ; 
also two engravings, the Laughing Audience, and the Chorus, by Hogarth ; and a 
drawing by Canaletti. The Monk's Parlour has its walls covered with fragments and 
casts of mediaeval buildings. Tlie Monument Court contains architect uraf groups of 
various nations. The Picture-room has moveable planes, which serve as double walls, 
on each side of which are hung the pictures: here are Hogarth's Rake's Progress, 
eight paintings, purchased for 570 guineas; and Hogarth's Election, four paintings, for 
1650 guineas ; also, three pictures by Canaletti, one, the Grand Canal of Venice, bis 
chef-d^muvre Van Tromp's Barges entering the Texel, by J. M, W. Turner, R.A. ; 
the ^'Liidy of a Head, from one of Raphael's Cartoons, — a relic saved from the wTeck 
of cue lost Cartoon, which remained in the possession of the family of i-ke weaver 
who originally worked the Cartoons in tapestry; also copies of two other heads from 
the same, by ITaxman ; pictures by Wat.teau, Fuseli, Bird, Westall, Turner, Callcott^ 
Hilton, The fifteen Indian-ink IJeawings of Pecstuin, by Piranesi, are very fine. 

• Sir John Soaue, the eon of a Berkshtro bricklaver, doeigfiied a greater number of public edifices 
than any contemporary; firom the Dank of England in the City, to Chelsea Hospital at the western 
extremity j Walworth in the southern to the Rc^nt’s Park in the north-west<em suburbs. Hi.'i 
lose work (1833), the State Paper Offlea in St. James s Park, was very unlike any ether of his dcsigua. 
Uc died at bis nouse in IJnooln's Inn Fields, Jan. 20, 1837. 
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Upon tabl^ are displayetl several illuminated MSS*> a MS. Tasso* the first three 
editions of Shahspeare* sketch-books of Sir Joshua Reynolds* and other curious works. 

In the Catacombs are ancient marble cinerary urns and vases. In tho Sepulchral Cham- 
ber is tho Sarcophjfgus discovered in 1817* by Belzoni* in a royal tomb near Goumou* 
Thebes. It was l>ought by Sir John Soane of Mr. Salt, the traveller, in 1834, for the 
Slim :?f 2000J. Wlien first discovered, this Sarcophagus was considered by Dr. Young to 
be the tomb of Pf^aninis; and the hieroglyphics in the cartouche to indicate Osiozi- 
menepbtlia, the father of Karnos II. j although Sir Gardner Wilkinson considers it was 
not Unit inonarcirs sarcophagns, but his cenotaph. Mr. Bonomi has illusitratcd to the 
Syro-Egyptian Stx;iety Belzoni’s very animated description of this Sarcophagus by a 
8t.H.*tion and plan of tho catacomb, whicli is excavated to a depth of one hundred yards 
into the solid rock. The sarcophagus is completely covered with hieroglyphics and 
659 figures (each 2 inches high), all of which were originally filled in with a blue 
})asto. Tho subjects on both sides are of a religious character, while that on the fioor 
of the sarcopliagus is personal. Two subjects of particular interest are jiointed out* 
one ns re])rescntiug the ancient Cosiiiical philosophy* and the other as exhibiting in a 
very perfect manner the diH'trine of the Metempsychosis. Mr. Bonomi also considers 
that the sarcophagus reveals two remarkable features which have not been seen in 
any other example: tho first in the existence of two holes at each end of the lid, for 
the ndmissiou of ropes to ensure the gradual adjustment of the cover into its proj>«?r 
place ; and the next the evidence of a means of preserving the edges of the sarco- 
phagus from fracture during the process of lowering, and affording the means of lier- 
ineticjdly closing it. It is formed of a large mass of arragonite, or alabaster: it is 
9 feet 4 inches long, and 2 feet 8 inches deep. The soveutecn fragments which formed 
part of the covfts have been put together : and 19 plates of the whole have been 
carefidly drawn by Mr. Bonomi, and described by Mr. S. Sharpe. 

In the Crypt are several cork models of ancient tombs and sepulchral chambers 
discovered in Sicily, the walls decorated with painting and sculpture ; and in the 
centre the remains of the deceased, amidst vases and other funereal accompaniineuts. 

In various apartments are a plaster cast of the Apollo Belvedere, taken by I^>rd 
Burlington about 1718 ; a marble bust of Sir John Soane, presented by the sculptor, 
Chantrey ; a richly-mounted pistol, taken by Peter the Great from the Turkish Bey at 
Azof^ 1696. jireseiited by Alexander Emperor of Russia to the Emperor Napoleon 
at Tilsit in 1807, and given by him to a French officer at St. Helena ; also, a portrait 
of Najxjleon in his 28th year, by a Venetian artist; and a miniature of Napoleon* 
painted at Elba, in 1814, by Isa^y; statuettes of Miclinel Angelo and Raphael, cast 
from the model, by Flaxman, in Mr. Rogers's collection; marble bust of Sir William 
(’hambers; bust of R. B. Sheridan, by Garrard; carved ami gilt ivory table and 
chair’s, formerly Tippoo vS^ib's ; the watch, measuring-roda^ and compasses useil by Sir 
Christopher Wren; a large# collection of ancient gems and intaglios ; and a set of the 
Napoleon Medals, once the Empress Josephine's. (/Ske Libkabies, p. 525.) 

The Sculvfure, ilwrlUM, Ca$t»^ and ModtU^ contain 40 specitnena of Flaxman, including a plaster 
cast of bis *' iShield of Aehilleji 10 works of Banks ; and specimens of Michael Angelo, John ae Bologna, 
Donatello, Uyabrueck, WcHtmaeoit, Chantrey, Gibson, Baify. Bosai, Ac. 

'Jlie Architectural departiuent includes drawings, rowels of buildings, and details. Among tho 
drawings are thuse of all Sir John Soane's work^ and others by Piranesi, Zucohi, Bibiena, Campoiiella, 
ThombiU, Chambers, Kent, and Smirke; and a volume of drawings by Thorpe the JSUxaoethan archi- 
There are busts of Palladio. Wren, Clrambcrs, Dance, Ac. 

The nine li:trQscan Vases exhibit the variety of shapes to be found in much Uumr eolicctions : one 
(the Kogleheld) is of extreme rarity ; and the Cawdor vase is of extraordinary size and elegantly enriched. 
Among its Roman antiQuities are real specimens and caste firom the temple of JdpLtor Stator at Borne, 
and of tho Sibyl or Vesta at TivoH, Ac, 

The AtUiquitiee and Cur%o$itieM are as nsefhl to artists and pattern-drawers as the new rooms In the 
Louvre at Paris. Tho entire oollection cost Sir John Soane upwards of 50,00Ulb 

I'he Museum is not merely interesting as a sight or show-house, but of great service fbr artistic 
study in architecture, sculpture, painting, and house decoration. The number of visitors In a year are 
from 2000 to 3000 penions. The removal of the couteutaof the Museum has been proposed, to extend 
its beneficial efl'ects; but it Is urged, and we think with success, that the donor Intended the CollccUon 
should never be removed firom its present location, as he fitted up the house for its rsoepjfion In the most 
elaborate and peculiar manner.— (i&e **%. MomJng in Sir John «^oaoe*s Mnssutn,** in PWkt and TaUu 
abcut Londons and a paper, with four large engravings In the JUtuiroM Xondon JITeira^ May, 1804). 

Soaszx ov A&T8. 18, John-street, Adolphi (the honae built b/ thetivotlxa* A<lsui, in 
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1772-74), has Barry^s celebrated pictures upon the walls of the Counal-room, and a 
few portraits* &c. ; to he seen gratis, between 10 and 4 daily, except Wednesday and 
Sunday. The collection is constantly receiving interesting udditious. 

The Model Repository, 42 feet by 35 feet, on the ground-floor, \ 50 ntain 8 one of the 
most extensive collections of models in Europe. 

Here are “ hands for the ouo-handed, and other instraments for those who have lost both ; clothes ol 
all sorts of materials from all countries ; medals of Charles 1 /s reif^n, and t lie hu>t new stt ve of Victoria’s ; 
fite-escapo ladders to run down fn^m windows and scattulds, risint? telescope fashion out of a box, to 
mount roofs; beehives and turnip-slicers, ploughs and instruments 10 restrain vicious bulls, pans to pre- 
serve butter in hot countries, safcty-Jamps; models of massive cnincA and of little tips for umbrellas; 
lifcd^uoys and maroon-locks; diving-bollB and expmiding keys; safety-uoaeluiB and traps; clocks, and 
tail-pieces for violoncellos : instruments to draw spirits and to draw teeth ; samples of te^ sugar, cin- 
namon, and nutmegs, in different stages of growth; models of Tuscan pavcim-nt; beds lor invalids} 
methods to teach the blind how to write** (Knight's London) ; also, the first piece of gutta percha scon 
In Europe, and presented to the Society ISIS. 

In the Ante-room, upstairs, are Nbllekens’s medallion of Jephtha’s Vow, Barry's 
picture of Eve tempting Adam, Ac. The large pictures in the Council-rooip were 
presented gratuitously by Barry, between 1777 and 1783, and were commenced when 
ho had but sixteen shillings in his pocket! They are — 1. Orpheus Civilizing tlie In- 
habitants of Thrace. 2. A Grecian Harvest- home. 3. Crowning the Victors at 

Olympia. 4. Commerce, or the Triumph of the Thames. 5. The Distribution of 
Premiums in the Society of Art3. 6. Elysium, or the State of Final Retribution. 
Barry has published etchings of these pictures, and has minutely described the subjects 
in his published Works, vol. ii. p. 823, e<lit. 1809. They were exhibited, and pro- 
duced Barry 500/., to whicli the Society added 200/. The Victors at Olympia is the 
flnest work of the series j Canova declared the sight of it to be worth a voyage to 
Fhigland. In the Distribution picture are introduced portraits Shipley, Arthui •• 
Young, the Prince of Wales, Mrs. Montagu, Sir George Savile, Bishop Hurd, Soamo 
Jenyns, the two beautiful Duchesses of Rutland and Devonshire, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lord Folkestone, William Lock, Edmund Burke, and Dr. Johnson. The 
Retribution contains greiit and good men of all ages and times. ^ Each of tlie latter 
pictures is 42 feet long. Barry died in 1806, and his remains lay in state in the 
room which the grandeur of his genius had so magniflecntly adorned. In tho 
ante-room is a portrait of Barry j and in the large room are portraits of Lord 
Folkestone, by Gainsborough ; Lord Romney, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; a marble 
^itatue of Dr. Ward, by Carlini ; busts of Dr. Franklin and Barry; and casts of Venus, 
Mars, and Narcissus, by John Bacon. 

The Society have held in the Great Room annual Exhibitions of Decorative Manu- 
factures, and ancient and Medimval Art ; and the collected works of Mulready, P-tty, 
and other artists of note. But the benefits which the country has derived from the 
Society of Arts culminate in their initiative services in the origin and orgaiiizution of 
the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, under the wisdom-tempered zeal of the Royal 
President of the Society, Prince AH>ert, the bciieticial efiects ol’ whose sagacity, fore- 
sight, and integrity in contributing to tho true glory of the nation become, year by 
year, tho more fully appreciated. 

South Keksington Museum commenced with the erection in 1856 of an iron 
structure under the superintendence of Syf W. Cubitt (wliich, from its engineering 
unsightliness, got the sobriquet of “ tlie Boilers"), and when completed was given by 
tfiC Commissioners of tho Exhibition of 1851, into the possession of the Science and 
Art Department. ; Since that date a permanent brick and iron structure, with terra- 
crMa decorations; has been erected. Tho building w'os planned, and its construction 
superintended Up to tlie year 1865, by Captain Fowke, R.E. Its decoration^, external 
and internal, were designed by Mr. Godfrey Sykes, originally a student of tlie Sheffield 
School of Art. The site is of irregular form, bounded on three sides by straight linos, 
and with three slightly acute angles, tho narrowed portion being towards the north 
rear. The two longer boundaries abut on the Cromwell and Exhibition Hoads ; the 
former measuring almut 740 feet, the latter about 6M feet; tlie principal front and the 
entrances toward the south— that is, Crotnwell-road. It would occupy more spat e 
than is at ottr disposal to describe the plan of the several Museum buildings, to be eroeUxI 
fl:uui time to time, as the requisite funds are voted bv Parliament. The venttid poriiou 



ift Italtan in genoval efitot* ITbo most noval cbiiinctodMios ave ic^ iba aimpk^^caatit 
of coloured materials-^namelyt for the oonatPuctipD, lirigtit red bri<dc^ in two tintai 
and for the ornament, terra^cottas of deep red, and a pale, but not luurebly white^ hue j 
tile tesscrse in cho<$olate and warm grey for mosaics, inserted In panels on the ih>nt, 
and for a large one in the pediment; and miyoliea with white ground, relieved with 
yellow and blue, for the soffits of the arches of the columnar recess in front, for the 
arcades, &c. The great central columns are modelled with dgures testi^ing the three 
divisions of Maii^s Life, Childliood, Manhood, and Old Age, alternating with a bonf* 
modelled from nature, and laid over fluting. The flgures are medimval in cluiroctor, 
in the style of Michael Angelo and Raphael. Tlie subject for the tile* mosaic of the 
pediment is an allegorical representation of the Queen opening the gi'eat Exhibition of 
185L The columns above described stand before the new Lecture Theatre, a handsome 


ball, calculated to seat about 600 persons. 

The conttmts of the South Kensington Museum may be classified as follows 


1. Tiie Art Colk'ctions, which now number 12,530 objects, lllustrativo of the history, principles, and 
I>ro<*e8ses 01 decorative art in sculpture, carvin^iCS in woi>d and ivory, decorative fiirriiture, tnctul work, 
g-oldsniiths’ work, jewellery and lapidaries* work, ensfraved gems, niello work, arms, armour, pottery, 
glass, enamels, ancient lac work, textile fabric's, miniatures, Ac. Ac. An important feature in these col> 
bet ions is the reproduction by means of easting, and cleetrotypy, of rare lUid costly works of art iu 
other countries, with which the Department of Scienco and Art is desirous of eilecting exchanges of 
such roprod actions. Anutlier feature is the permanent Loan {exhibition of valuahle objects of art be- 
longing to private owners. The Museum aisc* contains a largi^aml valuable nunil)er of modeni English 
paintings mainly presented by the late Mr. Sheepshanks, and water-colour drawings, priiicipaliy 
bequeathed by Mr. Kllison, as well as the Cartoons of Kaphacl lent by her Majesty; and it atlbrds 
teiriT>orary iu*co run uniat ion for the exhibition of many paintings of the British tJchool which belong 
to the National Gallery. 

:i. The Art Library, containing about 15,000 volumes relating to art, and a great number oforigimJ 
^drswiega. illuminations, and engravings. 

3. The Kd Museum and Library, containing many edncational work's In vnrbms Kuropean 

languages, and scientifie apparatus and diagrams, chiefly lent by the Inventors and publishers. 

4. I'he 31useum ol Construction and Building Materials, containing examples of inaUTials and ap- 
paratus of use in bmldiu , draining, and decorating housesj and many architectural models. 

i ^luseum of Animai Products and Food Collection, principally formed by the triiii.^ferenco by 
Erglishand F. -rugn commissions of collections exhibited in the International Bxliibitions of London 
iu l'*51 and 1862, and of Paris in 1855. 

Naval .Models, belonging ti) the Admiralty, supplemented by loans from private builders and 
owncj s. Ihe Admiralty Collection shows the various changes in the i.onstruction of meu-of-war from 
1416 d(>\yn to the present time. 

Th - folkiwing are the terms on whieh the Museum is open to the public : — 

The Mu'cum is oi-en daily, iSundays excepted, free, on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Sattirdavs, from 
10 A.M. nil lo p.M. The Students* days art* Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, when the public .'ire 
ndimf trd on payment of «</, each jK-rson, from 10 a . m , till 4 p.m. Tickets of admission to the Museum, 
including the Art-library and Kducutiona] Heading-room, are issued. 

Here, also, is the Museum of Patents, mainly founded by Mr. Benet Woodcrofb, and 
peatly extended by the zeal of the present curator, F. Petit Smith. The collecLion 
iricliules “ patriarchal mo<lels,^’ from the parent engine of Steam Navigation to the 
niMilol of the engine of the Groat Eastern; historical locomotives, and machines of 
endh.‘s.s ingenuity ; with a tcnllection of portraits of inventors, scientific library, &o, 
{Spe Patent Seal Office Ltbhaby, p. 522.) 


The authorities at the South Kensington have conaiderably encouraged mosaic decoration. 


proposit/on was to decorate with mosaics the facade of the plcture-gullerics of the 1863 Kxhihitiou 
^n»l^iln^^ Suh'-cqucntly they caused a number of mosaics of divers kinds to bo inserted in various 
p:u fs ot the new and permanent buildings of the South Kcnslngtoii Musoutn. The most imiKWtaiit (if 
thrsc IS the 81 rics ofhgures which are inserted in conipartrncms of the wall-arcade of the 8 ..uth court 
ol the Miweum. Ot these the most important kre Apellea, Mr. Poyntcr; Cimabue, Mr. F. Leighton. 
A.U.A.; the Kaphacl, (todfrey S\kc 8 : the Giorgione. Mr. Jhrinson. 



, Oil May 20, 1807, here wa>i laid with great State, by Queen. Victoria, the flrrt atone 
of “the Iloyal Albert Hall of Arts and Sdencea," a vast elliptical building, of red 
brick, with term-cotta decorations, estimated to cost 200 , 000 f. 


THAUKacANTs’ MirgECM, at South Lambeth (see p, 185), contained not only 
stuffed animals and dried plants, but also minerals 5 implements of war and domestic 
use, of various nations j and a collection of Coins and medals. In the Catalogue en. 
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Tmd€$canivim, 1666, we find, ** Two feathers of the ^cenix tayle 

a natuiat dragon ,** and a stuffidd apeoimen of the Dodo, believed to have been eju 
kiUted alive in Ix)ndon in 1638 i Us heiui and foot are preserved in the Asbmolcsan 
Huaeum at Oxford, of which the Tradescants* collection formed the nucleus. 

Tbinity Hottsb Musbith, Tower Hill, contains various models of lighthouses, 
fioating-lights, life-boats, and a noble model of the " Royal William,” 150 years olil. 
Among the naval Curiosities is the flag taken by Sir Francis Drake, in 1588, from the 
Spaniards; pen-and-ink plana of sea-fights, temp. Charles II.; Chinese map; pair of 
colossal globes, &c, ; besides a large picture, by Gainsborough, of the Elder IViniiy 
Brethren, and numerous portraits £ind busts. To be seen by Secrctarv's order. 

United Sebvice Institution Museum, Whitclmlbyard, contains an Armoury, 
Chinese cabinet and model gallery, antiquities, and an ethnologi(;al cr)llectjoii ; a lecture- 
theatre and library. This institution, which was founded in 1830, under the patr(mag 0 
of King William IV. and the Duke of Wellington, has the snpjK^rt of most of tiie 
officers of rank in both services, and has received from her Majesty a Royal cluu'ter of 
incorporation. 

The viBitor first posses through rooms containing the arms and armour of the Ksquirr.nT, 
New Zealander, inhabiUints of the IVdynesinn Islands, Australia, and of Africa, autl thou eiit< rs 
the European armoury. Round this room are displayed firoanns from the time of Henry VJH. 
to VieUuia; in tho windows ore oaso^ oontaining swords of ht^roes, alnn^Jtr^‘t them the svvord tif 
Cromwell which he carried at the siege of Drogheda; a small sword of Nelson; and tljrks aid 
yataghans from the Grf<*k Islands. In a spacious room are arranged a scries of uio<ieIs of steam- 
engines from the first appliance of steam to the screw-engines of the pres ^nt time; here also are models 
of tetits by Mi\jor Rhod<*s an<i Mr. Turner. The next roon contains a eoDci’tion of the arms, aei ontre- 
ments, clothing, and field etpiipment of a soldier of tho hine and rifleman of </ur own and of the Prussian, 
Austrian, Ihdgiaii, and Sardinian armies, with the addition in the case of Sardinia of those of a cavalry 
and artillery soldier. These have been presented to the institution by the respeetiy/^Govonimeuts. 1 ho * 
grand staircase is guarded, as it were, by two men-at-arms of the time of Chnrks I. Ou the walls aro 
pikes, spears, holmots, and long two-handed swords, and on either side shirts of ringed mail of the tina? 
of the Crusaders; a genuine English longbow of the time of Henry VITI.; and arrows taken out of the 
eiiadel of Aleppo, supposed to be of the time of the Crusaders. The Asiatic Armoury ha.s its walls 
covered with spears, sabres, shields, niatcUlocka, and other descriptions of arms ami armour from Iku nco, 
Java, and Ceylon, to the Pun^iauh and Alfghardptaii. In this room are also to he seen the dress worn by 
I’ippoo 8aliib at the capture of Scringapatam, and tlio pistols taken from his body after his fall. N^^xt 
is the EnfleUi Rifle Room, where is exhibited the Entleid rifle in all stages of manufacture, from speci- 
mens of the raw m.aterial to the finislied rifle. In the iiav.d departments are models <»f vessels, from Mic 
most ])erfect model of a line-of-batlle ship, put together in a by one of the I'rench prisoners of 

war in Norman Cross Prison, to a large one of the CorTtwaflh^ 71, built in Hornhay ; and from the heavy, 
cumbrous build of the Dutch inun-of-war of 1660 to tho beautiful lines of the modern frigate; also, models 
6f guns and anchors, Cuningham’s plan for reefing topsails from the deck, ClifKird s boat-lowering 
apparatus, life-boats, and gun-raft.s. Next arc curiosities; from Drake's walking-stick to CVxik’s punch- 
bowl and chronometer; models of foreign craft, from the Maltese galley to the Malay proa and the birtdi- 
bark euuoc of the iudinti. Here, also, is the table made from the wood of the Vicfoiy wdien under 
repair, on which a^e the relies of the various expeditions in search of Sir J. Franklin. Also, ;m 
Auairaiiau Uoomerang ; the stone ui>oii which Capt. CuokfeJl dead atOwhyee ; war imiilcments from ;dl 
parts of the world; a piece of the deck of the Victory^ from tliC sjiot on which Nelson fell ; Napfdcon 
Donnparte’s fusil, razor and shaving-brush, and fVapnent of hi-s eofthu articles fouml on the fi(*ld of 
Waterloo; relics of tho Ro^al George, sunk 1782, and the Jl/ury Rofc, liflo; ehronoiogii-al series ol fire- 
arms (James II. to VVilliam IV.) ; skeleton of the horse Manm go, rode dy Napoleon at Waterloo; Chinese 
trophies and chain-shot ; Polar licar and wolf shot by Sir George Back ; wooden Chinc.se cage for human 
prisoner; first uniform worn in tho British navy; hat of Lord Nelson; Chinese magic mirri)r; models 
of ships of all nations ; fortification models; ffreat model of Linz and its eam]i ; and pii turos of batilt s. 
Also, Cajrt. Sibome'a Model of the Battle of Waterloo; scale, 9 feet to a mile, area J W '*.s<piarc feet; 
showing the entire field, and the British, Prenoh, and Prussian armiCvS, by 190,<K>0 metal figures; with 
the villages, houses, farmyards, and clumps of trees : cost Captain Sihornc -tOOi)/. ; purchased for tho 
Institution by subscription. Here, also, are Colonel,* Hamilton's model of (he South of the Crimea; 
models of the different systems of rortifleation, with relics commemorative of the roniusular, Waterloo, 
and the Oimoan cam^gns. The Library eontaina betwroen li,()00 and 12,u00 volumes of works on naval 
and military history, oiography, improvements inarms, and general science. The topographical depart- 
ment contains tho naval bharts, and maps, and plans, supplied bv the Admiralty and War Departments; 
here on maps aro marked out, by pins and coloured cards, warlike operations or pe.Teeful movements 

the world. The reading-room is well supplied with the military periodicals of the day, Durhig the 
season lectures on sutdects of passing interest, or bearing on the naval or military service.^ . aie delivered. 

The United Service Institution is supported by entrance-fees, IL; annual sahHcription, 10«. The 
public aro admitted daily, firee, by members' orders. 

University College, Gower-street. The Anatomical Musetun, based upon the*; 
collection of Sir Charles Bell, consists of 4G66 specimens in catiiiogue, and large addi- 
tions. Also, the models in wax by Tuson, inclnriing the celebrated case of Ichthyosis 
Cornell; 700 coloured drawings by Sir R. Carswell, and 200 by Armstrong; tho heart 
and throat of Ramo Sameo (the sword-swallpwing Indinn juggler), ob. 24 July, 1811) ; 
a Skull from the Wreck of the Eoyal George ; ^nes and a Skull from ancient Grc^k 
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)rriives; a HeSd from tlio Catacombs in Paris; an Blephnnt’s Heart ; reputed’fVa^iienta 
of bones of the Good Duke Humphrey and Robert Bruce ; and a oast frTOi Hei^ey 
Leach (Hervio Nano), ob. March, 1847. Here, also, is the skeleton of Jeremy Bentham^ 
dressed in the clothes which he usually a^ore, and with a wax face modelled by Dr. 
Talrych : also a portion of skin from the body of the first person obtained under the 
New Anatomical Act (Lady Barrington). A Museum of Comparative Anatomy, and a 
fi]io Materia Medica collection. The Natural Philosophy Models are gfood. In the 
Drawing School are three marble figures in relief of the Hindoo Trinity, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, dug up from the ruins of a city in a forest 50 miles east of Baroda. 
J n the School, also, is a collection of Casts, including the Apollo made in Borne for 
Flaxman, the Laocoon, &c, 

Watehloo Museum, Pall Mall, was a colleciicn of portraits, battle-scenes, costiimea, 
end trophies, cuirasses, helmets, sabres, and fire*arms, from the field of Waterloo, 
exhibited 1815. 

WjihKS^s Museum, 8, Txchbome-street, established about 1810, was famed for its 
mechanical Curiosities. The grand room, by Wyatt, had a ceiling painted by Rebecca 
and Singleton. Here were two temples, 7 feet high, supported by 16 elephants, and 
enibellislied with 1700 pieces of jewellery- Among the automata were the tarantula 
spider and bird of paradise. Weekses Musenm has long been dispersed; after his 
death, March 23, 1864, were sold many of the larg^ mechanical pieces originally exhi- 
bited at bis museum, comprising the large swan of chased silver ; also temples, birdcages, 
clocks, and automaton figtires, several with musical movements; also a groat variety of 
clocks and candelabra, miniatures, musical birdboxes, watches, Ac. The chased silver 
, swan was in the ^roat Paris Exhibition of 1867. Weekses Gallery was subsequently 
the show-rooms o^ the Rockingham Works, where, in 1837, was exhibited a splendid 
porcelain dessert-service, made for William IV, : 200 pieces, painted with 760 subjects, 
occupied 5 yexirs, and coat 3000^ In 1851 the place was refitted by Robin, the conjuror. 

ZooT^oaiCAL Society’s Museum, The, was originally commenced in Brutbn-street, 
then removed to No. 26, Leicester-square ; and is now contained in a building erected 
for it in the Society’s Garden, Regent’s Park, about 1843. This Museum was pro- 
jected upon an extensive scale; during the. earlier years of its formation, it was, 
scientifically, the great collection of this country; but it soon became eclipsed by the 
rapid accumulation with which Dr. Gray enrich^ the galleries of the British Museum v 
and as the national collection gradually assumed the important place which it now 
occupies among the great public institutions of Europe, the Council of the Zoological 
Society withdrew from the competition, and concentrated their efforts towards their 
Vivarium. Their Museum is arranged to convey an idea of the Generic Forms of tho 
Vertebrate Division of th|^ Animal Kingdom. By this method, most of the essential 
differences of form are well illustrated in a reduced number of specimens, so as to im- 
press a casual observer with the distinctive features of each family. Among the animats 
preserved are many of the rarest and most curious known to exist, and selected from 
the original <x>llection, commenced with the gifts of Sir Thomas Stamford Rafifies, the 
first President of the Zoological Society : and Mr. N. A. Vigors, its first Secretary. 

Private Coulkotiokb.— The followixg have been mostly dispersed ; or when they 
exist can only be seen by private introduction to the proprietors. 

Auldjo^ Mr, John, Noel Mouse, Kensington t an extensive assemblage of Antique 
and Mediaeval Articles of Vertu; including a portion of a Greek glass vase, of similar 
execution to the Portland it is ornamented with foliage and birds, and whs 

found at*Rompeii in 1833. This collection has been dispersed. 

Choilt, Mr» George, 8, Union^street, Southwarh i and Gmlt, Jfn Joseph, 20, 
Ahingdon^street, Westminster : Collections of Archit^ural Antiquities; the former 
especially rich in Southwark relics (some Roman), old London Bridge, Ac. 

Londeshorough, the late Lord, 8, Carlton House-terrace^ formed a ooilection of 
Antiquities ranging from the earXest English period. Saxon remains, nrtm, arms, and 
articles of personal decoration, principally excavated by liis lordship from tumuli in 
Kent. Also Irish gold antiques, valuable and curious s and snedisovid gold and silver 
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work’ in jewels, cups, &c«, and a very fine collection of Anglo-Saxon reli^, principally 
ornaments, iVom the Isle of Wight. Arms and armour, artistically wrought and richly 
decorated (but chiefly preserved at Grimstone, in Yorkshire). Lady Londesborough 
also collected a series of many hundred antique rings, ranging from ^lie early Eg^q>tjan 
times to the seventeenth century. These collections were shown at conversazioni 
given by Lord and Lady Londesborough during the London season. There is a 
privately printed Catalogue, by Mr. T. Crofton Croker, F.S.A, 

Ma^niac, Mr. JT., 87, Jerm^n-slreet, SL Jameses: a collection chiefly remark- 
able for its fine Ecclesiastical Works — crosiers, reliquaries, pyxes, Also fine ex- 
amples of Ancient Carved Furniture, and other specimens of medimval art. 

Marry ai^ Mr. Joseph^ author of a History of Pottery, until 18C6 possessed a large 
collection of Ceramic Works, particularly Flemish and German, but exhibiting gene- 
rally the varied forms and peculiarities of tlie entire manufacture : formerly at liich- 
mond- terrace, Whitehall; removed to the Ynescedwyn Iron- works, Swansea. 

Morgan, Mr. Octavius, F.S*A., 9, Pall Mall, possesses a very vs’uable seyes of 
Ancient Clocks and Watches ; particularly remarkable for its historic illustration #f the 
gradual improvement in Watches, from the earliest period to that of Quarc and 
Tompion. 

Rothschild, the Raron Lionel de, 148, Piccadilly, has a costly collection of 
Medimval Art. Also Antique Pottery, including a candlestick formed of white clay, 
rare Henry II. ware (French), which cost the Baron 220/. : not moro than 27 articles 
of this ware are known to exist. 

Sainsbury, Mr., 13, Upper Ranelagh-street, Pimlico : Historical MSS. and 
Autographs, 1473 to 1818; enamels, miniatures, medals, and coins; Ijooks, drawings, 
and prints; Shakspeare relics (including the Garrick cup); Collection 

exhibitc<l at the Napoleon Museum,^* at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. This 
collection has been dispersed. 

Slade, Mr. Felix, Walcot^lace, Lambeth, possesses a collection of Pottery and 
Glass of the Middle Ages : the latter unmatched jn examples of Venetian workmanshij). 

Windm, the late Mr. T,, Stamford Hill, collected, in a building of style 1550, 
carvings in ivory, motbor-of-pearl, and wood; crystals, antique gems, and rings ; 
mosaics, cameos, medals, and coins; Grecian pottery; drawings by Rubens, Rembrandt, 
and Vandyke ; fac-simile of the sarcophagus in which the Portland Vase was founds 

MUSIC HALLS. 


T he following list of these places of entertainment, licensed by the Magistrates under 
the Act of George II. for ** music and dancing,*^ together witli the cost of building 
and fittings, and the number of persons accommodateil, is thus given in a statement 
laid before Parliament _ 


Crystal Palace . 
Agricultural-hall 

Bt. JamoB*B-hall 

8t. Murtin’s-holl ... ... 

Kxotcr-hall 

Gallery of Illustration ... 
Lgyptiaii-hall ... ... 

Polyaraphic-hall 

Pol>lochnio • ... • «« 

Alharrbra. Leicester-sq. ... 
oxr. xl. Oxford-street 
Btrand. Strand ... 
cantorbury-holl, Lambeth 
Metropolitan, 'Eogware-rd. 
Ke£rent, Westminster 
Wilton’s, Wellclose-sq. 
Evans's, CovexKt-gfirden ... 
Weston's, Holborn 
Philharmonic!^ Islitigton..* 
Highbury Bam, Hianbury 
Cambridge, Shoreditch ... 
Winchester, Southwark ... 


Cost of 
Buildings 
and 

Fittings. 

,..iBl,000,000 

60,000 

... 60,000 

... 60,000 

... 60,000 

... 6,000 

... 6,000 

... 6,000 

ao,o(x» 

60,000 

40.000 

90.000 

26.000 

25.000 

26.000 
20.000 
20,009 
20,000 
»),000 
20,000 
3 0,000 
16,000 


No. of 
JPersons Ac- 
commodated 
Bally. 

.... 100.000 
... 20,000 
6,000 

4.000 

6.000 
600 
600 
600 

1,000 
6,000 
2.000 
1,600 
1,600 
2,000 
1,600 

1,000 
1,600 
1,600 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


Cost of No, of 

Buildings Perj-ons Ae- 
niid conirnodated 
Fittings. Daily. 


Lord Raglan, Theobald's-rd, 

£12,000 


1,500 

Middlesex, Drury-l.^ne 
Loudon Pavilion, Tich- 

12,000 

.V. 

1,200 

bome-Btrect 

12,000 


2,0(K> 

Sdhth London, London-rd. 

8/X>0 



Marylobone 

8,‘«Xj 


SOO 

Oriental, Poplar 

7,0! K) 


HOO 

Borough 

6, IKK) 


1,000 

Bedford, Camden-town ... 

6,(XK) 


bOO 

Beacon's, Clcrken well ... 
Trevor, Knigbtrtbridgo 

6,000 


800 

6,0tK) 


• 800 

Bon, Knightsbridge ... 

6,(K)0 


800 

Lansdowne, Islington ... 

4,000 

• •• 

600 

liodney, Whitetdiapel ••• 

S.OIX) 

• •e 

6i)t> 

Apollo, Betliiial-grecn ... 
Westmiitster, Pimlieo ... 


• •• 

600 

3,<X)0 


8<.>0 

Nag's Head, Lambeth ... 

2,tKX) 


600 

Woodman, J1 ox ton 

2,<K)0 


600 

Eastcni Alnambra 

2.1XK> 


1,000 

Swallow-street ... 

2,000 

... 

r,(X) 

Totals, 41 places ... £1,667,000 

... 

170,300 


1 
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From thmlist a number of fimall tavern-oonceft rooocu^ are oxduded. ‘ tt ahould be 
fbrtber. diminished by the removal of the " Gallery of which haa been 

licensed by the Chamberlain for tbeatrical entertainments# The drst of the^ plac^en 
opened was CANTjpBBtXET Haix^ Lambeth, with its expensive decorations, its large 
marble reliefs by Oeefe; and its handsome Picture Gallery, and really good col- 
lection of modern paintings. The new enterprise proved very successiul, and there 
sprang up in diderent quarters of the metropolis, MusiC'balls, tlie great majority of 
which were successful speculations, and they are now more numerous than the regular 
tijcatres. The second Music Hall was Wbston^i^ High Holborn, of splendid, if not 
tasteful ornamentation. 

The Oxforjo, Oxford-street, is decorated in the Italian style, and is 94 feet in 
lengtli, 4'J! feet in width, between Corinthian columns which support the roof, with a pro- 
menade beyond on each side. The ceiling is coved onto the walls, and springs from the 
top of an ornamental entablature. TIio columns are arranged in pairs. A large glass 
chandelier here has a very pretty effect from below,— a tree of light* The hall is 
ligiited with star burners. 

1'he AioiATtfnRA Palace, I-icicester-square, formerly the Panopticon, according to 
a statement laid before Parliament, represents a capital of 100,000/., and employs 320 
persons of both sexes, paying wages at the rate of nearly 450/. per week. It has 
increased tlie wages of ballet-girls at least 20 pc^ cent. It receives on nn avenige 
visitors every night, at an average admission price of l.y. per head ; and the 
expenditure of each person in drink, eatables, and cigars, averages about 7d, The 
working clsi^ses, for whom an upper gallery capable of holding KXX) pcrMiHS is pro- 
videtl, attetid in large numbers. The item in the statement relative to the consiunp- 
fiott of rcfrc'hfttrits shows that money expended by the visitors on eating and 
drinking amounts to little more than half the money received for admission. 

Philuabmoxic Hall, Islington, is an Italian Renaissance saloon, of large size, with 
a classic entrance, Ionic distyle in antis. 

St. James’s Hall is described at p. 426; and St. Mabtin’s Hall at p. 427. 

Evaxs’s, Covent Garden, is mentioned at p. 294. This noble room, designed by 
Finch Hill, was built in 1855, upon the garden in the rear of Evans’s Hotel. It is in 
a l>old, handsome style, with a covc<.l ceiling, richly ornamented. It is divided by 
fiiited columns into nave and aisles, and embellished with tignies of Poetry, the Drams, 
Music, &c. ; and it is brilliantly lighted by gas in ten richly-cut lustres. Here are sung 
glees, madrigals, and other fine old melodics ; besides pieces from foreign operas, and 
songs and ballads by living composers. 

Strakd Music Hall, Strand, in the main building covers what was the site of 
now Exeter ('hangc, and tjie area and promenade is stiited to contain alx>ut 6000 square 
feet. The roof is of wrought iron and zinc, and here is the large lighting chambor, 
w ith its 350 ventilating tubes, conducted into cnonnoas shafts, to convey tlie viLialetl 
air out of the building* The gas-light from several thousand burners passes Ibmugh 
the colou-ed glass of the roof or ceiling, supported by cast-iron columns, with WTought- 
oopper foliated capitals. The Strand front (Keeling, architect), is partly of stone, five 
stories, elaborately sculptured by Tolmie, with capitals, marble shafts, and medallion 
heads of composers (Handel, Mozart, itossini. Bishop, Mendelssohn, &c.), and metal 
work. The |X)rch has scarcely an. inch of surface that is not carved : yet, notwith- 
standing its sctilpturcd heads, the building does not speak its purpose. Continental 
Gothic is the basis of this eclectic design. 

AaiiiuuLTUBAL Hall, Islington, is described at p. 424. ttS' exhibitions and 
performances are miscellaneous. In 1865, the profits of the Horse show exceedcii those 
of 1865 by more than 1000/., and those of the Cattle show by more than 900/. The 
Metropolitan and Provincial Working Men’s Exhibition in 1865 was visited by nearly 
half a million persons, and produced to the Company a net rent of nearly a thousand 
pounds. 

Highbubt Babn, Islington, has one of the few remaining old assembly-rooms a 
the last century ; and in addition, a very elegant theatre for dramatio performances* 
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OftSOiAiv; City^roftd, }itt» n large and elegant Hall for dancing, and out-ddbr orchestra^ 
and platform, in addition to a commodious Theatre. 

Hakovsr Squaba Hooms, on the enst side of Hunover-squaro, were built for con- 
certs and balls, by Sir John Gallini, formerly one of the managers o^tbo Italian Opera 
iu this countiy. They bare lately been re-decorated in elegant style. 

The ceilfna of the lorss room (the only decorations of which previouBly to these alterations were the 
old pictures hy Cipriani) has been ornamented with enrichments in composition and ( arion picrrc;" 
a trellis pattern belti^ placed ill the bands across the oeilitier, and a laurel in the loru^Itudiiml bands, 
with a crest ornament on tite ceiling round each panel. The fluted pilasters on the walU have btjon re- 
tained; but the eoniice over tiiem has 1>ecn deepened about 7 in., and has been enriched by tlie addition 
of mouldings, and with festoons of fruit and flowers to the frieze all runtid. The ohl Royal lx»x has been 
ru-coustructed in wood nnd *'ca''ton pierre/* surmounted by an arched top, having a lozenge with the 
Royal cipher supported by the figures of two boys, the top being supported by two pilasters and the 
figures of two female Caryatides, terminating in seroU-work, with fruit and flowers running down the 
panels of the pilasters. The trout of the orchestra has been ornamented with niusie il trophie>^ and 
festoons of fruit and flowers, with medallions placed over the two dciorways at tli-j sid The p nels 
over the looking-glasst s are each titled witli a medallion, painted in bas-relief, of some of the most cele- 
brated composers — tiaoh, lleethovcn, Handel, Havdn, Weber, Rossini, Purcell, and others, with^tbeir 
names, and the century in which they flourished, hi the two wide panels in the orchestra ere ptgntcd 
medallions of Callcott and liisliop. The plinth round the room under thc^ilasters is decorated in imita- 
tion ol' various coloured marbles. The Royal box is finished in white, buff, and gold, with paintings re- 
presenting Peace and Plenty, aud the four Seastms, and crimson and gold damoi^k hangings. 'I'he old 
int>thod of lighting by means of sunlights has been dupouKed with, and a novel mode of lighting has 
boon introduce<l by suspending from the ceiling, along each side, hemispheres of silvered glass, with the 
flat sides up Aards, having twelve jets to each, radiotiug to the centre, in a star-like form undcrncaih.— 
Abridged from the Builder, • 

Surrey Music Haul, Walw'orfch, was erected in 1856, upon the site of the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, Horace Jones, architect. Tho hall was oblong, with semi-octa- 
gonal ends, and three tiers of galleries round three sides, the orchestra occupying one 
end. There were four octagonal staircases, one at each corner; on the side 
next the lake were two external galleries. The hall had an arched roof, and externa* ly 
Clippings, partaking of the Chinese pagoda and the Turkish minaret. The vast 
apartment was 153 feet long, 68 wide, and 77 higli in the centre, and would hold 
12,000 persons besides 1000 in the orchestra ; it was 20 feet longer and 30 feet wider 
than Exeter Hall, and cost about 18,200^. Its acoustic properties were perfect. It 
was opened in July, 1856. On October 19th, following, during a religious service hero, 
by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, eight persons were killed, and thirty seriously injured, 
in consequence of a failse alarm of fire raised in the hall. Its success as a musical 
Bpflculatibn was short-lived ; and the promises were subsequently lot for tho temporary 
SL Thomas's Hospital, removed here from Southwark. {See p. 435.) 

RIVER, 

A PINE artificial stream, yielding almost half the water-supply of London, or nearly 
the whota of the City, and a laige portion of the metropolis northward of the 
Thames. Tho New River rises from Chadwell Springs, and spnngs at Amwell, lietweeii 
Hertford and Ware, 21 miles from London, and is fed by the river Lea and wells sunk 
in the chalk. One of these ancient springs — the old Amwell spring — ooz*?d away 
ailently about 1830 into the bed .of the Lea. The Chadwell spring, that mysterious, 
circular, chalky pool in the Hertfordshire valley, which has been the drinking 
fountain for centuries of countless thirsty millions, no longer gives forth drink with 
its accustomed liberality. 

TJie New River was prcgected by Hugh Myddelton, a native of Denlngli, and 
^citizen and goldsmith/* who proposed to the City to bring to London a supply of water 
at his own cost. His oiOTer was accepted ; and April 20, 1608, was commenced the 
worl with very imperfect meehanical resources. Myddelton embarked the whole of 
his fortune in the undertaking; tho original number of shares was only the 

labourers received half-a-crown a day. The works were stopped at Euticld for want 
of funds ; Myddelton applied tb the citizens for aid, which they refused ; he then solicited 
James 1., who, on May 2, 1612, stood by his side and shared his venture. From 
the Calendar of State Papers it appears that the total payments out of the Treasury 
on account of the Now River works amount to B609f. 14$. 6d. The King obtained 
thei*cby 36 shares for the Crown, of each of which the value is now about 17,CKK>/., 
and all of which the necessities of Charles T. compelled him to alienate for a tee-farm 
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rent of SOO^i a year t The assertiona that half-a^million was spent In the construetiO!i 
of the New Rlver^ that Myddelton made it ont of the profits of a Welsh silver mine« 
that he died in poverty, &c*, are withont foundation* The nver was constructed for 
about l7,000/», ai^d Myddelton himself lived long enough to derive a large profit from 
its financial prosperity* King James, by the way, tumbled into it; and when he was 
pulled out ** there came much water out of his mouth and body and much cholcr 
thereupon when he atlerwards encountered Myddelton, and oomplainod of his omitting 
to put up a fenco. Sir Hugh was obliged to part with liis 86 shares, when they wei^ 
divided among various persons; these are called adventurers’ ” sbai*es* The 72 parts 
into which the property is now divided .are still counted as 36 ** adventurers’ ” and 36 
** King’s ” shares, and the Royal annuity is stiU paid out of the profits apportioned to the 
latter. It is a curious fact that Sir Hugh precluded James from tahing any part in 
the management of the company, although he allowed a person to be present at the 
meetings, to prevent injustice to his Royal principal. This preclusion still extends 
to tlie holders of the Royal shares. The works were now resumed ; and on the 29th 
Sfp# 1613, five years and five months from the commencement of the undertaking, 
and the day on which Sir Thomas Myddelton, Hugh’s brother, was elected Lord Mayor, 
the water was let into the basin at Clerkenwell (which had been previously a ducking- 
por»d — ** an open, idoll pool ”) with great ceremony, before the Ijord Mayor, aldermen, 
and principal citizens: a troop of labourers "wearing green Monmouth caps, and 
carrying spades, shovels, and pickaxes,” marched hfter drums round the cistern; and 
one man delivered forty-eight lines in verse, ending with 

" Now for the fraita, then. Flow fbrth, precious sprina^. 

So long and dearly sought for, and now bring 
Comfort lo all that love thee ; loadiy sing, 

V And with thy crystal murmors stmek together, 

Bid all thy true well-wishers welcome hiiner/' 

" When the floodgates flew open, the stream ran gallantly into the cistome, drummes 
and trumpets sounding in triuinphall manner, and a brave peal of chambers (guns) 
gave full issue to the intended entertainment.” There is an engraving by George 
Bickham of this animated ceremony. It shows the water flowing into a round 
reservoir, around which are group^ various persons, conspicuous among whom 
is the lx>rd Mayor, upon a white horse. On bis left is Sir Hugh Myddelton, 
on the right is his brother, between Sir Thomas and Sir Henry Montague, the 
Recerder. Bishop Parker speaks of "the greate distruction of cheese-cakes at the 
opening of the New River;” Islington having long been celebrated for its cakes and 
cream. 

Then came the difficulty of distnbuting the water "by pipes of stone and lead.” In 
Httghson’s London, vol. vi. p. 358, is the copy of a lease granted in 1616 by Hugh 
Alyddelton to a citizen apd his wife "of a pipe or quill of half-inch bore, for the service 
of their yarde and kitcheKe by means of two swan-necked cockes,” for 26s. Sd. yearly. 
And we read of the governor of Christ’s Hospitid, In 1631, paying for "New River 
water 4/.” the year. And in 14th Report of Commissioners of Charities, up to 1825 j 
Stafford V Almshouses in Qray’s-inn-lane, for 10 persons, in 1651, stood upon half an 
acre taken out of Liquorpond-field ; 30s, per annum paid to the New River Company 
for water taken there. Such as lived at; a distance from the main were supplied by the 
water-carriers, who carried the water in wooden pails slung from a yoke across their 
fHliouldei^s, and cried, Any New River water here P” In Tempest’s Oryss of London^ 
171 1, is engraved one of these old water-bearers. Hone, in 1827, said the cry was 
scaircoly extinct; and we recollect water thus cried at Hampstead, about 1851. 

Mycljlelton was created a baronet in 1622. The proprietors . were ineoiporated in 
1619 as' the New River Company, Sir Hugh being appointed the first governor, and 
ibis being the first water company ; although Ben Jonson, in 1 698, says, " We have 
water-companies now, instead of water-carriers.” (ATrery Mm in his Humofir,) 
The Charter makes it a penal offence to cast into the river earth, rubbishy soil^ 
gravel, stones, dogs, cats, cattle, carrion, &c. ; prohibits, " under penalty of the 
King’s displeasure,” persons from wasliing clothe^ wool, dec., in it, and Item conveying 
thereto any sink, sewer, ditch, &c. ; and forbids the planting of s;dtowi^ willows, or 
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elms within five yards of it* In the Calendar of State Papers of this pcridil are many 
entries of grants of rents and profits^ and places of emolument; but when, in 1665, 
the King recommended Simon, son of Sir Hngh Myddclton, as clerk of the Company, 
this appointment was refused* No dividend was made by the Ccanpany till 1GI13, 
when 11^. 9s. Id* was divided upon each share* The second dividend amounted to 
only 8/. 4s* 2d. 

Sir Hugh died December 10, 1631, and was haried in the churchyard of St. 
Maitliew, Friday-stree.t> London* He died, holding shares in the Company, and 
others in mines in Wales. He bequeathed to the Goldsmiths’ Company one New 
Kiver Shares which formerly produced 314^. per annum, but does not now reach 200^. ; 
the produce is distributed half-yearly among the poor of the Company, especially to 
men of Myddelton’s name or kindred* There is a fine portrait of Sir Hugh, by 
Janssen, at Goldsmiths’ Hall. 

Lady Myddelton, the mother of the last Baronet, received a pension of 20^. per 
annum from tlie Goldsmiths’ Company, which, after her death, was coiitinued to her 
son Hugh, though he possessed other property : he was a person of dissipated halfits^ 
and with him the baronetcy became extinct. In July, 1808, the Ck>rporation of London 
ordered an annuity of 50^. to be paid to a male descendant of the Myddelton family, 
then in great distress. Another lineal descendant, Jabez Myddelton, received a pension 
of 52/. per annum from the Corporajion until his death, 27th March, 1828 ; and in 
July of that year, Mrs. Jane Myddelton Bowyer had 30/. a year allowed her. This 
atmuity was reduced to 7 j. a week in September, when Mrs. Plummer, another of the 
family (since dead) was permitted to receive the same weekly stipend. The Cor- 
poration have since passed a resolution to the effect that they will grant no more ro^ 
lief to Myddelton’fl family.” — Pinks’s History q/* ClerkenwlU p» 4G8. • • 

The Kiver, in its devions course irom the fountain-head at Chadvvell, meandero 
through the towns and villages of Hoddesden, Cheshunt, Enfield, Hornsey, Stoke 
Newington, and Islington; enters the parish of Clerkenwell at the britlge under 
the Goswell-road, and flowing through OwenVrow, submerges beneath St. John-street- 
rond; thence it proceeds between Myddelton -place and Sadler’s Wells, and passing 
beneath a third bridge, enters the Company’s grounds, where its waters are received 
into the great reservoir called its Head. By the formation, since the year 1852, of 
more direct channels at Warmley, Theobalds, Forty Hill, Enfleld, Southgate, Wood 
Green, and Hornsey, the river has been shortened by about ten miles. The river, 
between the Thatched House, Islington, and Colebrook-row, has, from the first, passed 
through an underground arch or tunnel. The stream between Bird’s-buildings and the 
Head was covered by iron pipes in the year 1861. The Compai^y obtained two Arts 
of Parliament — 1852, 15 & 16 Viet., cap. cix. ; and 1854, 17 Viet., cap. Ixxii. — to 
empower them to shorten the river, to filter the water, to cqyer their filtered water 
reservoirs, and otherwise to improve and greatly enlarge t^eir Works, at a cost of 
nearly a million sterling. About where the New Kiver enters Islington parish, it was 
formerly conducted over the valley by an enormous wooden trough, 402 feet in length, 
and 17 feet high, lined with lead, and supported on brick piers, and it then went by 
the name of “ the Boarded Kiver ;” but in 1776, a passage for the stream was made 
in a bank of earth nearly along the old track* There was a similarly boarded aque- 
duct constructed at Bnsh-bill, Edmonton, in TB08. Myddelton’s house here gave, 
pi>rhqps, the first occasion to the prqject ; and the great addition this stream made to 
tlio pleasures of Theobalds, encouraged James I., who resided there, to have the design 
completed, as it ran through his park and gpirdens. As a s}iecimeii of early engineer- 
ing i;hU groat work has an interesting and instru(*tivo history* 

The New Kiver Head is a vast dlrcular basin enclosed by a brick wall, whetice tlio 
virater is conveyed by sluices into large brick cisterns, and thence by mains and riders, 
named according to the districts which they supply. Here is the Company’s house, 
originally built in 1613 : the board-room, over one of the cisterns, is wainscott?d, and 
has a fine speoim^ of Gibbons’s carving; on the ceiling are a portrait of William HI., 
and the arms of Myddelton and Gre4»* ^ 

. North of the New River Head, the stream was formerly let into a tank or reservoir 
under the stage of Sadler’s Wells Theatre,* which was drawn up by machinery for 

& 8 
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*• real wator*’ scenes^ the water being Bufficiently deep for men to swim in. Formerly, 
in the fields behind the British Museum, the New River pipes were propped up six or 
eight feet, so that persons walked under them to gather water-cresses. 

The entire w-oriis have cost upwards of a million and a half of money. The main source 
of supply is now the River Lea. The water has only been filtered since 1852 : the filter- 
ing-beds, gravel and Harwich sand, have cost upwards of 35,000/. The water having 
reached the Works at Islington, is there filtered, and delivered Into a tunnel 800 feet 
long, and 8ft. by 6fb. Gin. diameter, whence it is passed by steam-engines of 300 horse 
pow er, into the service reservoir and distributing mains : the channels at Islington, 
by Mylnei contain two millions and a half of bricks. The east service reservoir at 
Pentonville, built in hydraulic lime, contains . 4 millions of bricks, of wdiicb nearly 
40,000 were laid in one day ; and the covering of this reservoir cost 21,000/. The 
Stoke Newington Works comprise five filter-beds, each exceeding one acre, fed from a 
rc^'ervo]r, wliich covers nearly 40 acres; and the engine-house contains six steam- 
engines — 1000 horses— which convey the water to service reservoirs, near Highgate, 
each of which will contain 7^ million gallons of filtered water. Notwithstanding 
tliis is the oldest metropolitan water supply, it is still called New River, 

, Company have removed their old aqueducts and reservoirs in different parts of the 
metropolis, and have built on the sites they occupied. The well-known canal w^hich 
used to supply the real water to Sadler^s WelJ^ Theatre has been drained dry, and 
filled in, and large iron water-pipes have been placed in its bed. The reservoir in 
Coppice-row has also been removed. Tlie name of Myddelton is honoured in Clerkenwell 
and Islington : street and square and hall bear his name, as well us Chad well and 
Am well ; and of Mylne, the engineer of the Company. Upon Islington -green is a 
portrait statuicof Sir Hugh Myddelton, presented by Sir Morton Peto, Bart., M.P. ; 
it is the work of John Thomas, and is of Siciliati marble, 8 feet 0 inches high, the 
figure being in the costume of the period. It is on u pedestal sculptured with dolphins 
and nautilus-shells, fountains, festoons of shells, water-flowers, &c. ; the group iu the 
centre of a basin for water, with a bold ornamental curb, in the Italian style, 

Tho marketable value of the Company's shares has varied considerably at different periods. In 1727, 
a King's share was valued at 5000 guiiiCaa ; in 1766, the clear annual value of a King's share was 154/. s 
in August, 1770, a similar share, said to yield 2401, per annum, was advertised for sale, and fetched 
76<K>/.; in 1805, one was sold at theSeneg^ Coffee House for 44001,; at Garru way's, in 1813, an adven- 
turer’s share produced SOiX)/., and in 1814^ 7450/.; In August, 1822, a moiety of one of the same shares 
sold for 4725/. In 1838, an original share sold for 18,000 guineas ; in 1837, two uuartcr shares were sold 
nt the rate of 18,900/. per share; and in the beginning of 1839, two whole snares wore sold, one for 
17,000/., the other for 17,600/. On Jan. 28, 1852, three-sevenths of a quarter of a King’s share sold for 
It 00/., the dividend on this portion producing 90/. per annum. The value of a share nt the present time 
is about 20,000/. Sir Henry Kcvill, Knt., who was one of the original adventurers with Myddelton, 
mentioned among the grantees of tho Company's Charter, June 21, 1610, and who died iu 1629, i>os- 
sessed two parts in thirty-si* parts of the Water-coarse and New Kivcr running from Chadwell and 
Amwell, then valued all3/. jls.4d. per annum. The annual rental of the Company in 1851 was 136,791/., 
and it is now 201,750/. About 112.000 bouses are now supplied with water by tho New River. The 
daily supply is 25 millions oTgailoQii. The Company have nearly 000 miles of pipes, Ac., valued at 
about 600,000/. 


^ NNIT-BOAD. 

T he New-road was formed by Act of Parliament of the 29th of Oeo. TL, in the 
year 1756, bat not without muctf petty opposition thereto fi'om the landlioldcra 
whose property lay in the line of the proposed new route to the west-end. Horace 
Walpole notices, in one of liis letters, the objection of the Duke of Bedford to it on 
account of the ^^dast it would make in the rear of Bedford-house;’' and adds, that ** the 
duke is too short-sighted to see tho prospect/’ A complaint was made by one of the 
Dukeli 'tenants, who held from him a large cow-farm in the intended route, at a rental 
of 3/. an acre, ** that the dust and the number of people must entirely spoil her fieldi^ 
and make them no better than common-land ; she intreats his Oraoe to prevent such 
an evil, as it would be impossible for her to hold his estate without a large abatement 
of rent." 

On such frivolous opposition the Public AiecrUzer, of Feb. 20, 1766, remarks that 
** all ejections to new roads, which arise merely firom partial and separate interests^ 
that happen in this respect to be opposite to the interests of the public^ should have ne 
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weight/^ The journalist then proceeds to notice the advantiiges to the public in general 
of the proposed thoroughfare. ** How much the communication with almost every 
part of the metropolis will be facilitated. Drovers from the west ^will pass from the 
extreniHj of the city to the centre in one continued straight line. Persona that have 
business in other parts may roach them by cross-roads communicating with the main 
line; and persons of fashion, who live in the great squares and buildings about Oxford- 
road, may come into the city without bebig jolted three miles over the stones, or 
pcrha))s detained three hours by a stop in a narrow street. It must also be remem- 
bered that those who shall find it necessary to pass through the streets will pass much 
more cominodiously, as the number of carnages will be lessened and the pavement 
preserved.” 

lu the preamble of the Act of 29th Geo. II., it is stated, " that in times of threatened 
invasion, the New Road will form a complete line of circumvallation, and his Majesty^s 
forces may easily and expeditiously march their way into Essex to defend our oc»pts, 
without passing through the cities of London and Westminster.” * 

When this great trunk-line of road was in course of construction, the progress made 
upon it was from time to time noticed in the public journals. Thus, under date ALiy 8, 
1760, we are apprised of its early commencement by being informed that on the 
Wednesday following, the trustees would meet, and that bn the next day the men were 
to work upon it. At this period th6 expense of making the road was computed at 
8000/. After the lapse of a few months, during the interval of which the road -makers 
must have worked industriously, the following appeared in print on tlie 13th of 
September, 1750 ; — ” It is with pleasure we assure the public that great numbers of 
coaches, carriages, and horsemen daily pa«s over the New-road, from Islmgton to Battle- 
bridge.” Five days later, September 17th, we are informed that the oanks and fences 
of the land bctw'eon Paddington and Islington were levelled, and the New Road across 
the fields opened to the public. In the December of 1756, the expcnsivencss of tho 
road was adverted to, and 100,000 cart-loads of gravel estimated to bo required for its 
completion. 

VVithin half a century, Bedford House was levelled to the ground, and the fields 
beyond it are now covered with houses, enlarging by many thousands the income of the 
Bedford family, with a reversionary interest in a city of itself. The New-road is the great 
oinnibus route from Paddington to the City ; whereas in 1798 only one coach ran from 
Paddington to the Bank, and the proprietor was nearly ruined by the speculatlou ! 
Bhillibeer, the first omnibus-proprietor, fared no better in 1829. 

The pleasant a8i)ect of this grand tlioroughfare during several months of the year, 
which the trees and the gardens in front of most of the houses contribute chiefly to 
impart, is owing to a clause in the original Act for making the road, prohibiting the 
erection of any building within 50 feet of it; whilst at the sniiie time it empowers tho 
authorities of parishes through which the ro^ passes to pulT down any sucli erection, 
and levy the expenses on the ofibnder’s goods ami chattels. The lapse of a century, 
however, seems to luive materially modified this penal enactment, for numerous arc the 

instiuices in wbicdi the 50 -feet plot is built upon. 

The New-road is now variously nameil as follows ; — Between the Angel at Tsllngtou 
and King’s-cross, the JPenionville road ; from KlngVcross to Osnaburgh- street., 
Easton^road i and from Osnaburgli-street to Edgware-road, the Marglehone-road. 
J. T! Smith has left this reminiscence of tho New-road 

WiUon wa> fond of filsying at skiitlos, and frequented the Gr4»en Man nablio-hoase in the New-road, 
at tho end of o-strcct, originally known as **Tho Farthing Pye House;*' where bits of mutton 
were put into .nerost sHsped likea pte, and aetualiy sold for a farthing. This house was kept hi my 
lioyish days by A v.^ry frieettaas man named Price, of whom there is a messotiuh) portrait, he w^ts an 
exeellcnt salt-box player, and frequently accompanied the fhmotis Abel when playing on the violoncello. 
Wilkes was a frequenter of this botnfs to procure votes for Middlesex, as it was resorted to by many 
opulent freeholders. 

In 185B« Harley House, in the New-road, was the residence of the ex-lioyal Family 
of Oiulo, with their retinue, 110 persons. Here were fho young Prince, the heir-ap- 
parent, and his uncle, brother to the deposed Kin^ I and tiie Queen Motbort with her 
female attendants, some thirty In uumW. 
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N amed from the City-gate at ita east end, has on the south side the end of Kew^ 
gate Pris«m, and extends eastward to Cheapside, with lanes and conns on the south 
lead ng to l*aternoster-row. On the north side is the fi*oiit of the great hall of Christ's 
Hospital, built upon the site of Grey Friars’ monastery; the principal gates have cha- 
racteristic casts and sculpture* Nearly opposite is Warwick^ln^ne, with a bas-relief of 
Guv Earl of Warwick, d ated 1668. In the Lane was the old College of Physicians, 
taken down in 1866. Here are the old inns, the Bell and Oxford Arms. Next is 
Jvj/-l/7ne, m called of ivy growing on the walls of the Prebend-house?’ (StowJ) 
Dr. Joiiusou, in 1748, with Hawkeswwth and Haw'kins, formed a Club for literary 
discussion. Here also have lived publishers for two centuries. 

** I was at RaystotCs shop, in I vie Lane, Febr. the 8, 1881. Hee printed the Marquis of Winebester’s 
conferenwj with the If iuff; hee printi*d most of the Hoyallsts' Works, as Hamonds*, Taylor's pieces, and 
otheijs.*' — Diar^ qfthe Kev. JTokn Wurd, 

On the north side, up a passage, is Christ Church, described at p. 157* Next is 
King Kdivard-strset^ so named in 1843; formerly Blowbladder-strcet, Batcher-ball- 
lane, Cliick-Ltne, and Stinking-lane. Above Bull-head-conrt is a stone bas-relief of 
William Evans, 7 feet 6 inches high, porter to Charles I.; and Jeffrey Hudson, the 
King’s Dw'arf, 3 feet 9 inches high. JBaih-street^ Pincock or Pentecost* lane, and 
next Bagnio-court, was named from there being here the first bagnio in town, after the 
Turkish manner. {See Baths, p. 88.) 

Ill Newgate street, nearly opposite, is Fanger-alleg, where is the sculptured stone 
described at p. 516 : it is stated by Stow to have been a sign. In Ben Jonson's 
Eariholometo ^air we read of the stinking tripe of Panyer-alU?y. In Queen^s Head- 
passage is a Queen Anne tavern, now Vollg^s Chop-house : Gainsl>orough is mud to 
have painted Dolly. The Passage is name<l from the Qaeen*s Head Taeem, which 
occupied the site orthe premises of Alderman Sir B. S. Philli|>a, Lord Mayor, 1865-6. 

NEWINGTON, OR NEWINGTON BUTTS, 

A LARGE parish in Surrey, adjoining St. George, Southwmrk, north and cast ; 

CainWwclI, south ; and Lambeth, west. In Domesday Book (11th century), the 
only inhabited part of this parish was Walworth, where, according to the Norman 
survey, was a church, upon the rebuilding of which on a new site it probably bectnne 
^'surrounded with houses, which obtained the name of Neweion^ as it is called in the 
most ancient records ; it was afterwards spelt Newenton and Newington." (Lysoiis's 
Environs, vol. i. p. 389.) Here were hu/ts for archery practice : the earliest record pf 
Newington Butts is in the register of Archbishop Pule at Lambeth, date 1558. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. (i546), three men wore condemned as Anabaptists, and "brent 
in the Iiigliway beyond Southwark, towards Newenton.” (Stow's Chromcle, p. 064.) 
The only manor in the parish is Walworth, given by King Edmund Ironside to Hi tard, 
bis jastpr, who, in the reign of Edward the Confessor, gave the Till of Walworth to 
the monks of Christ C'hurch at Canterbury. They received from Edward II. a grant 
of free-warren here; and in the reign of Edward HI. and Richard II., and subse- 
quently, the manor is said to have bCen held by ]>ereons of a family named from this 
place : thus, Margaret de Walworth, lady of the manor in 1896, was the widow of iho 
famous Sir William Walworth ; and at' Walworth is a modern sign of his killing* Wat 
Tyler in Smithfield. In the museum of the Sodety of Antiquarfes is a dagger which 
was found on the supposed site of Sir William’s house at Walworth, (See Fish- 
MOKGixtB’ Hali^ p. 401.) Sir George Walworth died seized of the manor in 1474i. 

In the valuation of Church property, 26 Henry VHI., it is rated at 871. 6s. In tho 
reign of Henry HI., the queen’s goldsmith held of the king, »t» eapHe, one acre of 
land in Neweton, by the service of rendering one gallon of honey. The old church 
(St. Mary’s) Is described at p. 187. There are distHct churches and various sectarian 
chapels. South of Newriugtoii Causeway (the first road across the swampy fields) is 
Horsemonger-lane, opposite which was form^Iy a hay-market. In the lane are the 
County Gaol and Surrey Sessions-house, built upon the site of a market-garden, three 
and a half acres, by George Gwilt, 1708-9. At Walwortbj upon a &mesne once 
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attaohed to the manor-house^ were the Surrey Zoological Gardens, whither Cross re* 
moved his menagerie from the King’s Mews in IBBl ; and where, in 1856, was 
huilt a large Hnsio Hall, described at p. 609, subsequently occupied as St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. In Walwortb-road is a handsome Vestry >hall, Lombardlc^in style, red brick, 
with dressings of Portland stone, and shafts of polished red granite. 

Maitland notes t west of the Pishmonsrers' Almshouucs {•€§ p. 8) 'Ms a moorish nonnd, with a 
small watercourse denominated the river Ty^^ris, which is part of Cnut's trench j the outUux of which 's 
on the east side of liotherhithe parish, where tlie Great Wet Dock is situate.*' In 1823, wiicn the road 
between the almshouses and Newington Church was dog up for a now sewer, some piles and posts were 
discovered, with rii^s for mooring barges; also a pot of coins of Charles II. and viiiliatn III. A 
parishioner namefi Fams, who died, aged 109 years, early In the present oentnry, remembered when 
boats came up this river ** as far os the church at Newington. (Braylcy's Surrey, vol. iii. p. 409.) The 
old Slephant and Cattle Is noticed at p. 453. 

NEWINGTON, OR STOKE NEWINGTON, 

r j Domesday, Newtone, and Stoke Neweton as early as 1891, is named fit>m the 
Saxon stoo, wood, it having been part of the ancient forest of Middlesex ; aSid in 
1649 bere were upwards of 77 acres of woodland in demesne* It is separated from 
Hackney and Ossulston by the great road, anciently the Erraen-street. Tradesmen’s 
tokens were issued from here in the 17th century ; one exists with “ Laurence Short, 
Adam and Eve” (in the Held between Islington church and the City-road) ; and 
another, John Ball, at the Boarded House, neere Newington Greene,” who kept a 
low house for bull-baiting, dock hunting, dec. at Ball’s Pond, long since filled up, but it 
gives name to a little hamlet. At Stoke Newington Daniel Defoe (whence Defoe- 
road) and TJiomas Day {Sandford and Merton) were educated; John Howard 
the philanthropist lodged here, and married his landlady ; Haimah Snell, the 
soldier, lived in Chui*ch-strcet ; here died Mrs. Barbauld, in 1825, in her 82na 
year. The mansion of Sir Thomas Abney, where Dr. Watts resided with liis pious 
friend, existed until 1844, when the fine git>unds were converted into the Abney Park 
Cemetery. Mrs. Abney, the daughter of Sir Tliomas, ordered by her will that this 
estate should be sold, and the produce distributed in charitable donations, which w as 
accordingly done : it amounted to many thousand pounds. 

Newington Green, in the parishes of Stoke Newington and Islington, had, within the 
present ceiituiy, sevoml ancient houses, one of which, on the south side, w^as tra- 
(\itionally a palace of Henry VIII. ; and a path leading from the Green to Ball’s Pond 
turnpike has been, time out of mind, called King Henry’s Walk : the Imuse was, how- 
ever, evidently built in the reign bf James I. At the north-west corner of the Green 
was “ Bishop’s Place,” where Henry Algernon, Earl Percy, is aiid to have writU'u 
Ins memorable letter disclaiming matrimonial contract with Queen Anne Bolcyn, dated 
“at Newington Greene,” the 13tU of May, 28th Henry VIII. Thomas Sutton, 
founder of the Charterhouse, was once an occupant of the Manor House ; one of it'* 
ancient hosteh'ios, the Three Crowns, was the pbice of refreshment for Janies VI. of 
Scotland when he was met on Stamford-hill by the Lord Mayor, on his way fi-oin Holy • 
rood to London ; and the Earls of Bath and Oxtbi*d had mansions here. Here lived 
several of the ejected ministers, towards the close of the 17th century ; Colonel Popham 
and Charles Fleetwood, two of Cromwell’s best men ; and many of the heroes of the 
lievolution of 1688 found shelter here. A(\j4^ining Bishop’s Place was a porch-house, 
wherein was born, in 1762, Samuel liogors, the poet. 

*Stoke Newington is one of the few rural vilbigos in the immediate environs. 
Though, fia t^ crow flies, but three miles from the General Post Office, it is still rich in 
parks, and g^idens, and old tr^« Here is a cedar which dates from the first intro- 
duction of this imbie tree into England ; mulberry, oak, walnut, and elm trees abound ; 
gardens horticulture is practised according to the latest lights ; and here was 

established the first Chrysanthemum Society* 

NEWSPAPERS. 

T he earliest printed London newspapers are preserved in the British Museum, and 
described at p. 686. The News of the Present Week, edited by Natlianiel Butler, 
was ridiculed in Ben Jouaon’s^a 2 >/eq^jVe«cs, 1625, and a few months after, in Fletcher’s 
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Fair Maid of the Inn : it was sold "at the Exchange, and in Pope’s-lwad IWlnce." 
In 1696 there were nine n-wspnpers published in London, all weekly. Jn 1709 the 
newspapers had increased to eighteen : in this year appeared the I)aify Courant^ the 
first morning pape/; and to the reign of Queen Anne the first publication of ••reguLir 
newspapers” must be referred. In 1724 there were three daily, six weekly, aevw 
three times a week, three halfpenny posts, and the JLondon Gazette twice a week; in 
1792, thirteen daily, and 20 semi-weekly and weekly papers. 

TJie JSnfflish Chronicle^ or Whitehall limning was started 1747;* the 

JPiiblic Ledger was commenced Jan. 12, 1760, by Newbery, the bookseller, and in it 
appeared (luldsmith’s Citizen of the World; the Si, James*e Chronicle, 1761 ; and the 
Morning Chronicle, 1769. 

The Morning Chronicle was conducted by William Woodfall till 1789, when he was sno» 
ceeded by James Perry, who introduced the present system of reporting the debates in 
Parliament. Mr. (Serjeant) Spankie was long editor of the Chronicle; Lord Campbell com- . 
niencsd on it liis I.ondoi) career, and was its theatrical critic in 1810. Coleridge and 
CiimpTiell were contributors. Sheridan names the Chronicle in his Critic : Canning in 
a ;)oem ; Hvron addressed to it a familiar letter : Hazlitt was its thoatricid critic ; 
•and here first appeared Sketches hg Boz (Charles Dickens). After Perry^s death 
(1821), the Chronicle was purchased for42,000L by Mr. Clement, who, in 1834, sold 
it to Sir John Easthope, Bart., who was connected with it until 1847. The Chronicle 
w'as discontinued March 20, 1862. Until 1822, it was printed at 143, Strand; and in the 
Slime oific.e was subsequently printed, by John Limbird, the Mirror, the first of the 
cheap illustrated periodicals. 

The Morning Pont, established in 1772, circulated in 1795 only 860 a-day. Coleridge, in 
his Table- Talk,%9xtcz that he raised the sale in one year tc 7000 ; in 1803 it was 4500: 

“ Coleriitge, lung before hia flighty pen 
JLct to the Meming Po$t its aristocracy."— Byroads Don Juan, 

Sir James Mackintosh and Cliarles Lamb were also contributors; and Mackworth 
Praed, the poet, was some time editor. 

The Morning Herald was commenced November 1, 1780, by Mr. Bate, afterwards 
Sir Henry Bate Dudley, who sec eded from the Morning Post, 

The Times was commenced by John Walter, in Printing-house-square, Blackfriars, 
previously the site of the King’s Printing- House. t The first number, .laiiuary I, 
1788 (that in the British Museum ha.s no stamp), was a continuation of the DaVg 
Unice r. sal Htgisier, No. 939, which, with the Times, was printed logographically,” 
i, e, with stereotyped words and metal letters. In 1803, the late John Walter, son 
of the above, became joint* proprietor and exclusive manager of the Times, whence by 
priority of its intelligence, it has risen to be the ” leading journal of Europe.” The 
Times of November 1814, was the first newspaper printed by steam, from two 
machines made by Ka5ii5g,*which produced 18W per hour, until 1827, when they were 
superseded by Applegath and Cowper’s four-eylindered machine, yielding 5000 im« 
pressions per hour; and in 1848 was erected Applegath’s vertical machine, 
producing^ 8000 copies in an hour. Mr. Walter died in ^-inting-bouse-square in 1847, 
bequeathing a large personal estate, and having erected and endowed a handsome 
church at Bejjrwoo<l, Berks. He devisgd bis interest in the Times to his son, John 
Walter, M.P. for Nottingham, the present propriet4>r ; the journal being thus still in the 
bands of the family of its founder, and in this res{>ect standing alone amongst the 
morning papers. (Hunt’s Fourth JSstate, vol. il p. 163.) Amongst the many valuable 
services rendercfl by the Times to the commercial world, was the detection and ex- 
posure o(’ the Bogle conspirac*y in 1841 ; in indemnification of which, 262&/» — the Times 
Testimoniul — was subscribed by the London merchants and bankers^ but was declined ; 
and the amount was invested in sf^holarships at Christ's Hospital and the City of 
London School, where and in the Royal Exchange are coAnmemoratiye tablets, os also 
upon the facade of the Times Office. 

The Times Printing Machinery may be inspected by preriously obtaining cards, at 

• There had previously been a London Chronicle, which was regularly read Igr Georgs HI., whose 
copy of it may he seen in the Brititth .Muneurn. — Hunt's Fourth Sstale, vol. U. p. 09. 

t [toneath the Time* Othcc is a fragment of the Rumui wall, iipon which fe a Normaa or Early Eng- 
lish reparation ; and upon that are the remains of a passage and window, which probably bak^ed ts 
the BJa(.'kfriars mouaeterY. — National Miteellang, Ostober, 1S63, 
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11 ▲.BC.f when the second e<lition of the paper is being printed. We can only describe 
generally this great improvement in ne%v8paj>er printing — machine in which the type 
is placeci on the surface of a cylinder of large dimensions, which revolves on a vcriicsil 
axis, with a continuous rotary motion. The cylinder is a drum of citst iron ; the form, 
or pages of type, are made segments of its surface, just as a tower of brick miglit bo 
faced with stone. Eight printing cylinders are arranged round the drum, and eight 
sheets are printed in every revolution. Tlje type only covers a small portion of the 
circumference of the drum, and in the interval there is a large inking table, fixe<l like 
the type on its circular face. This table communicates the ink to eight upright inking 
rolless, placed between the several printing cylinders — the rollers, in their turn, com- 
municating the ink to the type. So fhr the arrangement is perfectly simple, the 
machine being, in fact, comjiosed of th^ parts in ordinary use, only made circular and 
placed in a vertical instead of a horizontal position. The great problem of the inventor 
^was the right mode of " feeding,’* or supplying the sheets of paper to their printing 
cylinders in their new position — or changing the sheet of paiier (the Times newspjpcn) 
in less than four si^conds, from a horizontal to a vertical position and back again ; and 
thi*ou^h still more changes of direction; which is done by passing througli endless 
tapes and vertical rollers in rapid motion, which convey it round the printing cylinders, 
each of which always touches the type at the same corresponding point, the surfaces 
moving with a great velocity. The Times machines are also well described in Weale’s 
J^ondon, p. 7C). 

**No de.scription,” says Hansard (Ettcy* J5riL, 8th edit.), ** can give any adequate 
idea of the scene jiresentcd by one of these machines in full work, — tlie maze of wliccls 
and rollers, the intricate lines of swift- moving tapes, the flight of sheets^ and the diiiof 
machinery. The central drum moves at the rate of six feet per secoiftl, or one revolu- 
tion in three seconds; the impression cy Under makes five revolutions in the same time. 
The laycr-on delivers two sheets every five seconds, consequently fifteen sheets are 
printed in that brief space. The Thnes employs two of these eight-cylinder machines, 
each of which averages 12,000 impressions per hour ; and one nine-cylinder, which 
prints 16, (XK).” Also, Hoe’s American machine, with ten horizontal cylinders, for 
working 20,000 impressions in an hour; 

The Times has nearly quadrupled its circulation since 1838. Its daily number in 
1853 was between 42 and 43,000. The Paper and Supplement, 72 columns, is made 
u;5 of more than a million of pieces of type. In 1846, the profit on each paper was 
stated to bo three-eighths of a penny, out of which were to be defrayed all the expenses 
of the journal, except paper and stjirap. The annual amount of stamp duty was 60,000/. 
Among the largest issues of the Times were, Oct. 29, 1844 (opening of the i^'ew Iloyal 
Exchange), 50,000, Jan, 28, 1846, (Sir R. Peel’s speech on the Corn and tho 

Tarifl), 52,000, when the usual number was between 27 and 4^8,000. March 1, 1848 
(French Revolution), 48,000, April 11, 1848 (Chartist MeetJTig), 46,000, May 2, 1851 
(opening of the Great Exhibition), 55,000. fc^^pt. 15 and 16, 1852 (Deiilh of the Duke 
of W’cllington), 2 days, each 53,000. Nov. 19, 1852 (Funeral of the Duke), 70,000. 
The advertisements during June 1853 averaged 1500 each day ; and in ofte day in 
June there were 2250 inserted ! then the greatest niiml>er that had ever appeared in 
one pa}}er. It has been stated, that in printing one of the above large issues were 
used 7 tons of paper; surface printed, 30 acres; weight of type, 7 tons. 

Alnong tlio literary coliahoraieurs of the Times^ tho names of Barnes, Sterling, and 
Twisa are prominent. Mr, Justice Talfourd and Baron Alderson were once upon its 
staff; as wer Mso Mr. Gilbert It Beckett, and Mr. Thackeray. Tlio editorship was 
offere<l to Boutbey, with a salary of 2000/. ))er annum, but was declined ; and a similar 
Oder was made to the poet Moore, with a like result. 

Tfie Morning Advertiser was established in 1795, as the organ of the interests and 
chanties of Licensed Victuallers. 

The Daily Neves dates from 1846. 

The 8tar^ the first daily evening newspaper, ostaLlished in 1788 by Peter Stuart^ 
was long conducted by Dr. Tillocb, editor of tho Philosophical Magazine. 

Johnson* s Sunday Monitor, the first newspaper published on tho Sabbath, appeared 
In 1778. The oldest weekly newspaper is the Observer, established 1792. DeU*s 
Weekly M^eng^ dates from 1796. 
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The niuatraied London Nmee, projected by Herbert Ingram, and commenced by 
him May 14, 1812, ciyoye the largest sale of the high-priced weekly papera. In 1868 
there wore sold 230,000, double number (Funeral of the Divke of Wellington). The 
issues have since far exceeded this number— as at Christmas, double sheet. The sale 
tnroughout the Crimean war approached 200,000 each week. ^ 

!Phe City Press is entitled to commendable mention here fbr its ^pecdel attention to 
London antiquitie-s as well as its weekly chronicle of carrent events* 

After the remission of the stamp duty» the number of daily newspapers oonnderab^ 
increased, so that there are now published in the metropolis 25 daily paperSe 

On Monday. March 9, 1863 (Marriage of the Prince, of Wales and the Princess Alex^dra of Den- 
mark), the circulation of the Time» was 135,000; of these three papers, at one penny, Zkw/y Telegraphy 
2;k),000; Mo^'uinn Star and Standard between 80.000 and 100,000 each. The day of the weddina was 
TucHday, flic 10th, and on Wednesday, the 11th, the dhroulution was sustained and itioreased. rhd 
Itluiftratcd Jjotidow AVwg’ orders were ibr 315,000, but only 200,000 could be executed. The value of the 
editinn aninunts to lCS7i. 10.. : tho Dailv Telegraph to 9S(U. C(* Sd . ; the lUmtrated hondon 
JVew*, at 10(1., to 83332. Ct. Bd. The daUy ciroulatiou of the Zkti^ Telegraph in 1808 waa 188,704. 

OLD BAILEY. 

T he street extending from Lndgate-hill to Newgate-street ; "outside of Ludgnte, 
parallel with the walls as far as Newgate/' Hence the name — from the ha/ Hum, 
or outer space> near Ludgate^^ its relative position in regard to tho ancient wall of the 
City; the remains of which might be traced in some massive stone- work in Seacoal* 
lane, at the bottom of Breakneck-stops* west of the Old Bailey ; and opposite its 
entrance from Ludgate-bill* in St, Martin's-court. (See p. 539.) Maitland, how* 
ever, refers Old Bailey to Bail-hill ; an eminence wheroon was situated the bait, or 
bailiff's house, ^herein he held a court for the trial of malefactors ; and the place of 
security where uie Sheriff keeps tho prisoners during tho session is still named tho 
BaUf-^docJc, Stow states tho Chamberlain of London to have kept his court hero in 
the reign of Edward III, In Pennant's time, here stood Sydney House (then occupied 
by a coachmaker), the mansion of the Bydneprs till they removed to Leicester- fields 
(see p. 511). Tho Old Bailey Sessions-house is described at pp. 506-507* 

'*Bt a sort of second-sight, the Surgeons' Theatre was built near this court of conviction and New* 

S ite, the conclnding stage of the lives forfeited to the Justice of their country, several years before the 
tal tree was removed from Tyburn to its present site. It is a handsome building, ornamented with 
Ionic pilasters, and with a double flight of steps to the flrst floor. Beneath is a door for the admission 
of the bodies of murderers and other felons, who, noxious in their lives, make a sort of reparation to 
their fellow-creatures by becoming uscflil after <leath.’'^Pettiianf. 

After the execution of Lord Ferrerg, at Tyburn, in 1760, the body was conveyed 
in Ids own landau and six to Surgeons' Hall, to undergo the remainder of the sentence- 
A large incision having been made from the neck to the bottom of tho breast, and 
another across the throsit, the lower part of the belly was laid open, and the bowels 
were taken away. The body was afterwards publicly exposed to view in a first-floor 
room ; and a print of tlie»time shows the corpse " as it lay in the Surgeons' HalL” 
Here sat the Court of Examiners, by whom Oliver Goldsmith was rejected 2 1st De- 
cember, 1758 ; and in the books of the College of Surgeons, amidst a long list of can- 
didates who passed, occur: ** James Bemardg mate to an hospitals Oliver Goldsmith, 
found not qualified for ditioP "A rumour of this rejection long existed; and on a 
hint from Maton, the king’s physician, Mr. Pryor succeeded in discovering it." 
(Forster's Life and Adventures of Ohver Goldsmith, pa 140-) Surgeons’ Hall was 
taken down in 1809, and upon its site was built the New Sesnons-house ; whence 
the prison of Newgate extends on the east side of the street, widened at the north end 
by the removal of the houses of tlio Little Old Bailey- Here the place of execution was 
chaugqd from Tyburn in 1783, and the first culprit executed Deo- 9. The gallows was 
built with three cross-beams, for as many rows^ sufferers; and between February and 
December, 1785, ninety -six persons suffered by " the new drop/* substttutod for the cart. 
Al)oiit 1786, here was the hist execution followed by burning th6l>ody; when a woman 
was hong upon a low gibbet, and life being extinct, fhgots were h^ped around her and 
over her head, fire was set to t^o pile, and tho corpse burnt to aidiefl- On one occasion 
the old mode of execution was renewed : a triangular gallows was set up in the rood 
opposite Green Arbour-court, and the cart was drawn from under the criminals' feet. 

• The church of St. Peter in the Bailey, at Oxford, dsrlTSS Hi sppeHadoii firom having Ibimisrlf 
9thood within the outer bailium of Oxford Castle. 
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%fsmorable in the Old JBaile$f,--^hlTU, Phcpoe, wurdcrewi, Doc. 11, 1797. Govern >r WalL 

murder. Jan, 28, 1802. Holloway and Haffjrerty, murder, Peb. 2% 1807 (30 apectators trodden to death). 
Bellingham, aMsasttlii of Mr. Perceval, May 18, 1812. Kiiza Penning, poisoning, July 2«, 1«16. Arthur 
Thistlewooa and four others (('ato-street gong), murder and treason. May 1, 1820 (their bodies were 
decapitated bv a surgeon on the sraflbld). Fauntlcroy, the b\nker, forgery. «ov. 30, 1824. JoKcpli 
Hutkton (Quaker), forgery. Dee. 8, 1828. Bishop and Williams, murder (burkers), Dec. 6, 1831. John 
1 egsworih, murder. March 7, 1S37. James Greenacre, murder, Mav 2, 1837. Oourvoisier, murder f 
Lord William llussell, July 6, 1810. Francis MQUer, murder In a railway carriage, 1804. Seven pirates 
for murder on the liigh seas, Peb. 23, 1884. 

It was formerly the usage to execute the criminal near the scene of his guilt. Those who were punished 
eapitally for the Itiots of 1780 sutferod in those parts of the town in which their crimes were cornrnitU^tl ; 
and in 1790 two ineendiaries were hanged in Alciersg.itP'Street, at the eastern end of Ijongdune, opp<»»-ile 
the site of thrf house they had set Are to. 8ince that period there have been Tew executions in Loiidnii, 
exi-ept in front of Newga-e. The last deviation from the regular course was in the case of the sniior 
Coshman, who was hung, in 1817, In Bkiiiuer-street, opposite the shop of Mr. Beckwith, the gunsmith, 
which he hiid plundered. 

In Green Arbour-court, No. 12, at the corner of Breakneck -steps, in Scacoal-lana 
leading from Farringdon-street, lodged Oliver Goldsmith from 1758 to 17(>0, when lie 
wrote for the Monthly Rt'view ; and the editor, Griffiths, became security for the suit of 
clothes in which Goldsmith offiered himself for examination at Surgeons’ Hall, fn this 
miserable lodging he was writing his l?olite Learning inquiry ^ when Dr. l^ercy called 
upon him, and the fellow-lodger’s poor ragged girl came to borrow “ a chamlKTi>otfiil 
of coals.” The house was taken* down thirty years since. 

Peter Bales, the celebrated peaman, in Queen Elisabeth’s reign, kept a w^ri ting- 
school, in 1590, at the upper end of the Old Bailey, and published liere his Writing 
Sctioolmetster : in a writing trial he won a golden pen, value 20/. ; and the “ arins oj 
caligrajphy, viz, azure, a pen or, were given to Bales as a prize,” {Sir George Buck.) 
Prynne’s Histriomastix was printed ‘'for Michael Spnrke, and sold at the Blue Bible, 
in Little Old Bayly, 1633.” • 

William Camden, “the nonrrico of antiquitie,” was bom in the Old Bailey, w^hcie 
his father was a painter-stnincr. In Ship-court, on the west side, was born William 
Hogarth, the painter; and at the corner of Ship-court, No. G7, three dtws from 
Ludgate-hill, William Hone kept a little shop, where he published his noted Parodies 
in 1817, for which he was throe times tried and acquitted. Next door, at No. 68, 
lived the infamous Jonathan Wild. 


, OLD JjBWRT, 

A STREET loading from the Poultry to Cateaton-street ; and **00 called of Jews 
some time dwelling there and near a<^joining” (Stow), first brought here by William 
Duke of Normandy. They bad here, at the north- w^est comer, a synagogue, suj)prcs^ed 
in 1291 ; it was next the church of the Friars of the Sack : here Robert Large kept his 
mayoralty in 1439; Hugh Clupton in 1492; and in Stow’s^time it was the Windmi/l 
Tavern^ mentioned in Ben Jonson’s Brery Man in his Jlufhcmr : its site is denoted by 
Windmill- court. “In the reign of Henry VI., at the north end w'as one of the king’s 
palaces” {Hatton) \ in the reign of Richard HI. it was called the Prince’s Wardrobe; 
and in 15 IS, Edward VL, it was sold to Sir Anthony Cope. On the*^vest side, 
about 40 yards from Cbeapside, wax built in 1670 the Mercers’ Chapel Grammar School, 
removed in 1787, when Old Jewry was widei^. 

In a courtyard here was the stately mansion built by Sir Robert Clayton for keeping 
hi4 shrievalty in 1671-2. It was nobly placed upon a stone balustrudcd terrace, in a 
eourtyarfi,' and^wag of fine red brick, richly ornamented. John Evelyn, who was a guest 
at a great -'irt here, describes, in his Diary, Sept. 26, 1672, the mansion ns “built 
inde^e ffira greate magistrate at excessive cost. The cedar dining-room iif painted 
with the history of the Oyants’ War, incomparably done by Mr. Streeter ; but the 
figures are too near the eye.” Mr. Bray, the editor of the Diary, adds (1818), “ thc?se 
paintings have long since been removed to the seat of the Clayton family, at Mai'dcn 
Park, neai* Qodstone, in Surrey in the jxwsi'ssion of the present baronet. In 1679-80 
Charles 11. and the Duke of York supped at the Liansion in the Old Jewry, with Sir 
Robert Clayton, then Lord Mayor. The balconies of the houses in the streets were 
Illuminated with flambeaux; and the King and the £>uke had a passage made for them 
J>y the Trained Bands upon the guard £^m Cheapside. Sir Robert represented tha 
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metropolis \ early thirty years in Parliament, and was Father of the City at his decease* 
His son was created a baronet in 1731-2. Sir James Thornhill painted the staircase of 
the Old Jevi ry mansion with the story of Hercules and Omphale, besides a copy of the 
liape of Dtnanira/’ after Guido. The house had several tenants before it was occupied 
by Samuel Sharp, the celebrated surgeon. In 1806 it was opened as the temporary 
home of the Loudon Institution, with a library of 10,000 volumes. Here, in the rooms 
bo occupied as librarian of the Institution, died Professor Porson, on the night of 
Sunday, Sejiv . 25, 1808, ‘‘ with a deep groan, exactly as the clock struck twelve.** Dr. 
Atlam Clarko has left a most interesting account of his visits to Porson here. The 
Institution removed from tlie house in 1810, and it was next occupied as the Museum 
of the London Missionary Society, and subsequently divided into offices. The Lord 
Mayor’s Court was latterly held here. The mansion was taken down in the autumn 
of 1863. Although it had been built scarcely two centuries, this mansion was a very 
handsome specimen of the palace of a merchant-prince, carrying us back to the sump- 
tuous Jeivic life of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when our rich citizens lived 
in splendour u|)on the sites whereon they had accumulated their well-earned wealth. 

In lien Jonion’s Every Man in hie Humour^ Master Stephen dwell* at Ilofi^cn, the dweller* of 
Vhich have a lon^f suburb to pass before they reach London. “I am sent for this morninpr hy a friend 
in the Old Jewry to come to him : it is but crossing over the fields to Moorgatc." In the Old Jewry 
dwelt L'ob the waterman, by the wall at the bottom of Colcman-street, ** at the sign of the fVater Tam* 
kard, hard by the Chreen LatUoe,** — 0. Knight's Zondon, voL 1! p< 368. 

OLD STREET, 

O R E\ Id-sire^, is part of a Roman military way, which anciently led from the eastern 
to the wcsU^rn parts of tlie kingdom. Old-street extends from opposite the 
north-eastern corner of (^'barter- house garden to St. Luke’s Church {see p, 176) ; whence 
to Shoreilitch Church {see p. 173) the continuation is Oldest reet-road, where are St. 
Luke’s {see p. 438) and the T-jondon Lying-in Hospitals. St. Leonard’s, Shoreilitci!, 
was anciently a village upon the Eald-street, at some distance north of London ; IIox- 
toii, or Hocheston, was originally a small village, and had a market ; and the manor of 
Finsbury, in the reign of Henry VIII., consisted chiefly of fields, orchards, and gar- 
dens. Old -street was also famous for its nursery-grounds; and here were several alms- 
houses, mostly built when this suburb was open, healthfnl ground. Pest -home* lane 
(now Hath-street) was named from a i)est- house established here during the Great Plague 
of 1605, aud removed iu 1737. In Briek-lane is one of the three earliest stations es- 
tabli-hod by the first Gas Light Company in the metropolis, ineorporatc<l in 1812. 

Picthaivli^ a profligate resort, named in the plays of Shakspeare, Ben .Tonson, and 
^liddlcton, w'as supposed to have been in Turnmill -street, Clerkenwell, until Mr. Cim- 
niiighain identified Picthifti-h with “ Pickaxe-yard/* in Old-street, near the Charter- 
house. (See Handbook, 2ntl edit. p. 400.) 

At the corn r of Old-sfrect-road, in the City-road, arc Vinegar- works, formerly the property of Mr, 
Jamoa Calvert, wlio wow the first prize ever drawn in an English lottery, and in a Bubsequont 

lottery gaiu«l 5000^.; yet he died iu extreme poverty, Feb. 26, 1788. 

OMNIBUS, THE, 

A HACKXRY carriage for 12 or more passengers inside, is stated to have been tried 
about tlie year 18(Kl, with four hoi^ses and six wlieels, but unsuccessfully. We re- 
member a long-bodied East Grlnstead coacb in 1808 ; and a like conveyance between 
ILunpstea^l, Herts, and the metropolis. The Greenwich stages were mostly of 
this buihf ; and a character in the farce of Too Late for Dinner, produced in 1820, 
talks of “the great green Greenwich coach,** the omnibus of that period. Still, its 
invention is claimed for M. Baudry, of Nantes. It has been extended to all parts 
of the world : even in the sandy environs of Cairo you are whisked ,to your hotel in an 
Oriental omnibus. ^ 

Mr. Sbillibeer, in his evidence before the Board of Health, statcMi that on July 4, 
1829, he started the first p<iir of omnibuses in the metropolis— -from the Bank to the 
Yorkshire Stingo, New-ro^ ; copied Iroixi Faris^ where M* Lafittc^ the banker^ had 
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previously established omnibusea in 1819. Each of Shillibi>er’'s vehi(*le8 carried ' 22 
passengers inside* but only the driver outside ; and each omnibus was drawn threo 
horses abreast ; the fare was for the whole journey, and 6£2. for half tlio distance ; 
and for some time the passengers were provided with periodicals to i^jad on the journey. 
Sljillibcer^s first “conductors" wore the two sons of British naval officers, who were 
succeeded by young men in velvet liveries. The first omnibuses were called 
“ Shillibeers," and the name is common to this day in New York. Omnibuses 
ruined the elder branch of the Bourbons in 1830: the accidental upset of an 
omnibus suggested the first idea of a barricade and thus changed the whole science 
of revolutions. Nevertheless, a hwrricade of vehicles was one of the strategics ein- 
jiloyed three centuries before, in England. There are numerous private speculators in 
omnibuses, who, no doubt, convey a large amount of passengers ; but the London 
General Omnibus Company alone earns from 10,000Z. to 15,000/. a week, and must 
employ several thousand servants. In Exhibition weeks, tlie receipts have reached 
17,000/. (Hackney-Coaches and Cabs, see pp. 392»3U3.) • 

OXFORiy^STRilBT^ 

O RIGINALLY Tyhnm-road^ and next Oxford-road (the highway to Oxford), ex- 
tends from the site of the village pound of St. Giles’s (where High-street and 
Tottenham -court- road meet), westward to Hyde Park Corner, mile in length, con- 
taining upwards of 400 houses. Hatton, in 1708, described it “between St. (xiles's 
Pound east, and the lane leiuling to the gallows west." It follows the ancient military 
road {Vta Trinooantica^ Stnkeley), which crossed the Watling-streefc^at Hyde Park 
Corner, and was continued thenci* to Old-street (Eald- street), north of*London. During 
the Civil War, in 1643, a redoubt was erected near St. Gileses Pound, and a laigc fort 
with half bulwarks across the road opposite Wardour-street, In a map of 1707, on the 
south side. King-street, Golden-square, is perfect to Oxford-road, between which and 
Berwick-street are fields; hence to St. Giles’s is covered with buildings, but westward 
not a house is seen ; the north side contains a few scattered buildings, but no semblance 
of streets west of Tottenham- court-road. A plan of 1708 .shove s, at the south end of 
Mill-liill Field, the Lord Mayor’s BaTKi^xeting-house, at the north-east corner of the 
bridge across Tyburn brook, over which is built the west side of Stratford -place. In 
tTiO above plan is also sliown the Adam and JSve, a detached roadside public-house iu 
the “Dung-field," near the present Adam-and- Eve- court, almost opposite Poland- 
atreet ; and in an adjoining field is represented the boarded house of Figg, the prize- 
fighter. “ The row of houses on the north side of Ty burn-road was completed in 1729, 
and it was then called Oxford-j/ree/" (Lysons’s JEJnvirons) ; a stone upon a house on the 
north side is inscribed, “ Uathbone-place, Oxford-street, 1718 it w'as built by Capliun 
Rathbone, In this year were commenced Hanover-sqiiare, find “ round about, so many 
other edifices, that a whole magnificent city seems to be risen out of the ground. On 
the opposite side of the way, towards .Marylebone, is markc'd out a septare, and many 
streeto to form avenues to it." {Weekly Medley^ 1718.) Vere-strect Chapel alid Oxford 
Market wore built about 1724; five years later were begun most of the streets leading 
to Caveudish-square. » 

A map of 1743 diows the little church of St, Marylebone, in the fields, with two ziirzag wnys Icadhig 
toils one near Vere-street. then the western limit of the new buildinsrs ; and th(* secM)ud from Tottou- 
hain -court- road. Rows.of houses, with their backs to the fields, extend from St. iriies’K Pound to 
Oxlbrd Harkrtt hut Tottenham-court-road has only one cluster on tlic west side, and the snritn.r-\v;iter 
house. Th g, Oxrord-atreetjJh>m Oxford Market to Vere-strect, south and west, Marylebono-'vtreet, 
norili, and the stte of Great Titclifield-atret^t east, form the limit of the new buiUUugps ; the way 

from Vere-street (now Harylebone-lano) leading from the high-road to the village. 

Pennant (born in 1726) remembered Oxford-street “ a deep hollow road, and full of 
sloughs ; with here and there a ragged house, the lurking-place of cut throats inso- 
mtich that he “ never was taken that way by night," in a hockney-oonch, to his ancle’s 
in George-street, but he “ went in dread the wh^e 

Yet this main arterial thoroughfare was called Oxford-^/r^c/ in the rotgn of 
Charles II„ ns attested in the following passage from the Statute of 1678, enacting tlis 
boundaries of the parish of St. Anne, then just taken out of St. Martin’s : — 
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The houDce t^nninir at the sign of the Crooktd SOM, near St Gilee'e Pound, and hiwndcd hy the 
wiw leading flrom the said sign to the end of Cockdane near Long>a«re, with the aroth »Me of the lane 
and all the ground called the Military-ground, oitd all the houace and, ground loading thence to Craij. 
bourne-«treat aiid Little Lciceeier-street, alias llcar-etreet, inoladii)g IeMce*ter*hott8© ai^ gorden, as it 
Is abutting upon Leicestor-8quare» with all the houses on the west side of the square worn Ide'oester* 
garden w^l to the Suit Tavern, io.» including the wall abutting on the highwi^ leading trom Piccadilly 
to the west side of the Military-ground, and abutting on the highway leading to the field called Kemp*8« 
field, including all the fields to the sign of the Bias Anchor, being the comer house at the south end of 
t he east side of Soho-strcet, abutting upon KcmpVftclds. with all the cast side of Soho-street to the 
sign of the Bed being the comer house at the north end of Soho-stMCt, abutting upon the King’s 

highway, or Great-road (that is, what is now called Oxford-street), with all the houses and grounds 
abutting on and upon the sedd road leading from the sign of the Bed Cow to the Crooked Billet ; and 
all the houses, included in these boundaries were erected into the new parish of SL Anne. 

Cumherland-plttce, began about 1774» was named from the hero of Culloden, of 
whom there is a portrait-sign at a pubiic-bonse in Oreat Cumberland-street. No. 58, 
Cnmherlaikdstreet has an elegant portico of terra-cotta, designed by A. H. Morant, 
for Lord Strangford. At the western extremity of Oxford-streot, in the first house in 
Edgware-road, immediately opposite to Tyburn turnpike, lived for many years the 
Corsfean General Paoli, who was godfather to the Emperor Napoleon, {l^otes and 
Queries^ Stratford-place was built 1787-90, upon the site of Conduit-Mead. At 
the north end is Aldborough House (erected fi>r Edward Stratford, Earl of Aldliorough), 
with a handsome Ionic stone frout and a Doric colonnade. Here, until 1805, stood a 
naval trophied Corinthian column with a statue of George III., set up in 1797 by 
liieut.-Gcn. Strode. No. 315, Oxford-street is the** fiu^de of the Laboratories of the 
College op Chemistby (see p. 273). The view through the gate of Hunover- 
square, the massive church and the lofty and baudaomo houses, presents a very fine 
architectural coup-d'oeiL 

Bortl<ind-plofie was built by the architects Adam, about 1778 : it is 126 feet wide, 
and in 1817 wos^ terminated at the north end by an open railing looking over the 
fields towards the New-road; when "the ample width of the foot-pavement, the purity 
of the air, and the prospect of the rich and elevated villages of Hampstead and High- 
gate, rendered Portlaiid-placc a most agreeable summer promenacle.” (Hugbson’s 
London.) At No. 43, lived Sir Felix Booth, Bart., from w'hom Sir John Boss named 
Boothia Felix; I>ord Chief- Justice Denman at No. 38. In Park-crescent long resided 
tlie Count de Survilliers (Joseph Bonaparte); and in the garden, facing Portland* 
place, is a well-modelled Iwonze statue (height 7 feet 2 inches), by Gahagan, of the 
Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria. 

The Crystal Palace in Hyde Park waa nearly ttje length of Portland-place. " I walked out one 
evening,'* says Sir Charles Fox, “and there setting oqt the 1848 feet upon the pavement, found it the 
same length within a few yards; and then conalaerod that the Great Exhibition Building would be 
three times the whltli of that fiue street, and Gio nave ae high as the houses on either side.” 

Keivman-eireet and Bemers-eireet^ built between 1750 and 1770, were from this 
first inhabited by artist^ of celebrity. In the former lived Banks and Bacon, the 
Bculplors ; and West and ^tothnrd, the painters ; in the latter, Sir William Chambers, 
the architect; and Fuseli and Opie, the painters. Facing is the Middlesex Hospital, 
clcscribt‘d at p. 439. The Pantheon, on the south side of Oxford-street, was origi- 
nally bii?!t by James Wyatt, in 176^71; was burnt down in 1792, but was rebuilt ; 
taken down in 1812, and again reconstructed. (See Pantheon.) Nearly opposite is 
the Princesses Theatre, No. 73, formerly the Queen’s Bazaar, opened in 1840. (See 
Theatres.) Wardour- street, built 16 to, and named from I^d Arundel of Wordour, 
is noted for its curiosity-shops. (See Cabving, pp. 78-81.) JELanway-stt^eei bears a 
stone (Litecl 1721, and was originally a zigzag lane to Tottenham- oonrt-road : it was 
called Hanway-yard to our time, and Is noted for its china-dealers and curiosity- 
shopM, as it was in the reign of hoops, liigh-heelcd shoes, and stifif brocade. No. 
64, corVibr of Bemers-stree^ has a Menaissanee or Elizabcthaii shop-front and 
mezzanine floor ; a picturesque composition of pedestals, consoles, and semi-caryatid 
figures. No. 76 has a Byzantine facade. No. 86 has a front of studied design. At 
No. 15 was exhibited, in 1830-32, a large painted window of the Tournament of the 
Field of Cloth-of-Gold, by Wilmshurst ; destroyed by fire in 1832J At the east end of 
Oxford-street, iu 1838, were laid experimental specimens of the various roadway Wood 
PavcmctitK. 

IffoUskeai^ the sculptor, one day, tn a walk with J. T. Smithy stopped at the comer of Ilalhb(»s» 
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place, And obaenred that when he waa a little boy. bia mother often took bini to the of that street 
to walk by the aide of a long poni, near a windmill, which then stood on the site of the cliapcd in Ciiar* 
lotte-street; and thatahaJf^ny was paid by every person at a hatch belonging to the miller, for 
the pri^lege of walking in ma gronnda. He aiao told me (continues Smith), that his mother took him 
throng another balf^nny hat^ In the flelda, between Oxford-road and Grosvenor-square, the north 
aide of which waa then building. When we got to the browhouae between Rathbone-placc and the end 
of Tottenliam-court-road, he said he recollected thirteen large and fine walnut-trees standing on the 
north aide of the highway, between what waa then valgarly called Hanover-yard, afterwards Ilanway- 
yard, and now Hanway-atreet^ and the C<utle Inn, beyond the Star Brewery and hi» 
Time9,LB7. 

Towards the west end of Oxford-street several houses of lofty and ornamental design 
have replaced the incongruous dwellings which reminded one of Oxford-road. Hero 
was Canielford House, sometime inhabited by the Princess Charlotte and her husband. 
Prince Leopold. 

New Oxfobp-stbest, extending the houses from 441 to 652, and occupying part 
of the site of St. Giles’s ** Eookery," was opened in 1817 : the house-fronts are of 
Ionic, Corinthian, domestic Tudor, and Louis XIY. character, including a glass-roofed 
Arcade of shops. • 


PADDINGTON, 

N amed from the Saxon Padi^as and tun, the town of the Feedings (Kemble’s 
Saxons in Dngland), was, in the last century, a pleasant little rural village, 
scarcely a mile north of Tyburn turnpike, upon the Iltirrow-road. Paddington is not 
mentioned in Domesday Book ; and the cliarters professedly granting lands here by 
Kdgar to the monks of Westminster are discredited as forgeries. Tlie district would 
rather appear to have been cleared, soon after the Norman ConqiiQf»(p from the vast 
forest of Middlesex (with pasture for the cattle of the villagers, and the fruits ot 
the wood for their hogs), and to have lain between the two Homan roads (now 
the Edgware and Uxbridge roads) and the West bourn, or brook, the ancient 
Ty bourn. In the first authentic document (31 Hen. 11.), Richard and William of 
Paddington transfer their “tenement” to the Abbot and Convent of Westminster | 
and from the close of the thirteenth century, the whole of the temporalities of Pad* 
dington (rent of land, and young of animals, valued at 8^. 16s, 4d.), were devoted to 
charity. Tanner speaks of Paddington as a parish, temp, Richard II.; and by the 
Vplor Ecclesiasticus of Henry Vlll., the rectory yielded, like the manor, a separate 
revenue to the Abbey. Upon the dissolution of the Bishopric of Westminster, the 
manor and rectory were given by Edward VI. to Ridley, Bishop of London, and bis 
snecossors for ever ; they were then let at 41L 6^. S^/., besides 20s. for the fiirm of 
Paddington Wood,” 30 acres. 

The population of Paddington, by the Subsi Jy Roll of Henry VII 1. scarcely exceeded 
1(K); in Cliarles II.'s reign it was about 300, in 1811, the population was 4609 ; from 
1831 to 1841, it increasetl 1000 per annum ; troin 1841 to 1851, above 2000 annually ; 
and in 1861, it bad 75,807. Thus, from the torest vilhtge lias risen a large town, 
and one of the three parishes forming the Parliamentary borough of MaryleK^ne. 

“ A city of palaces has sprung up within twenty years. A road of Iron, with steeds of steam, brings 
Into the centre of this city, and takes ft'orn it in one year, a greater iiiunber of living heings than could 
be found In all England a few years ago; while the who^e of London can he traversed in half tlie time 
it took to reach Holbom Bars at the beginning of this century, when the road wns in the hands of Mr. 
Miiea, hia pair-horse coach, and hla redoubtable Boy,*** long the only appointed Agents of ciunmuidt a- 
Hou Detween Paddln^on and '•he City. The fores were 2a. and Ss. ; Iho journey took more than three 
hours; and to be^paSle theUm i at resting placea, “Miles's Boy** told tales and ployed upon the tiddle. 
A portion of Pftdmngtoii la called T^iurnia; but the distinction has not been so readily adopted as in 
the vase of JB* 

In the middle of the last centoiy, nearly the whole of Paddington liaa become 
graxing-land, upwards ol 1100 acree ; and the occupiers of the Bishop’s Estate kept 
hero hundred of cows. At the beginning of the Inst century, next to the ruralit v of 
Paddington, the gallows ojud the gibbet were its principal attractions. About 1790 
wei*e built nearly 1(X) sntaU wooden cottages, tenanted by a colony of 6(X) journeyman 
artificers ; but these dw< (lings have given way to Connaught-terrace. 

* Vaddingicn, Taii and by William Hebina, 18S3 ; an able contribution to our local bfa^ 
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Pftddirigton consists cliicdy of two hills^ Jftddu^bill and Cmvon-biU > tho north* 
eastern slope of Notting-hill ; and a valley tbrongh which runs the Tybourn, a fhvou- 
rite resort of anglers early in the pre^nt century, bat now a covered sewer. Prom 
this brook, the ncevly-built district, mostly of palatial mansions, is named T^bumia, 

Faddingion Green, now inclosed and iron-bound, was the green of the villagers, 
shown in nil its rural beauty in prints of 1750 and 1783. Upon a portion of it were 
built the Almshouses, in 1714; their neat little flower-gardens have disappeareti. South 
of the green is the new Veatry-hall. At Dudleg Grove whs modelled and cast, by 
Matthew Cotes Wyatt, the colossal bronze statue of the Duke of Wellington, now 
upon the Green Park Arch: it is thirty feet high, and was conveyed from the foundry, 
upon n car, drawn by 29 horses, Sept. 29, 1846, to Hyde Park Corner. 

Westhourm Green has been cut up by the Great Western Railway; and West* 
bourne- place, built by Ware, with the materials of old Chesterfield House, May Fair, 
has disappeared. Close by is the terminus of the Great Western Railwag, with a 
magnificent Hotel, designed in the Louis Quatorze taste, by P. Hardwick, ll.A. : tbe 
allegorical sculpture of the pediment is by Thomas : the rooms exceed 130. 

At Craven Hill was the Pest-house Field, exchanged for tbe ground in Carnaby- 
street, given by Lord Craven as a burial-place, if London should ever be again visited 
b}' the Plague : but the field is now the site of a handsome square of houses named 
Craven Gardens. Bayatoater is a hamlet of Paddington. Knotting, or Not ting Hill 
seems but to have been a corruption of Nutting ; the wood on and around the hill of 
that name having for centuries been appropriately so named. Kemell, or Kensale, is 
^Hhe Green-lane” and Kingsfelde Green in a Harleian MS. of Mary’s reign. {Bee 
p. 81 .) Maida Hill and Maida Vale were named from the famous battle of Maida, 
in Calabria, fa^h^xt between tbe French and British, in 1806. 

The Grand Junction Waterworks were established in 1812; and on Camdcn-hill is a 
storing reservoir containing 6,000,000 gallons. At Paddington the basin of the Grand 
Junction Canal joins the Regent’s Canal, which pusses under Maida-hill by a tunnel 
370 yards long. On the banks of the canal, tbe imineuse bea])« of dust and ashes, 
once towering above the house-tops, are said to have been worth fabulous thousands. 

The Bishop*s KstaW* (Bishop’s- road, Blomfield-terrace, &c.) protluces 30,000/. a 
year to the Bishop of London and the lay lessees* Among the parochial Charities, 
the anniversary festival of an Abbot of Westminster is thought to explain “the Bread 
and Cheese Lands;” and until 1838, in accordance with a bequest, bread and cheese 
were thrown from the steeple of St. Mary’s Cliurch, to be scrambled for in the church- 
yard. {See Lock Hospital, p. 438; St. Mahy’s, p, 439.) 

Oxjs^rd and Cambridge Squares and Terraces will long keep in grateful memory the 
munificence of the Lady Margaret, Countess of Riobmoud, to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. ^ 

Paddington possessed a. church before the district was assigned to the monks of West- 
minster, in 1222. An *'old and ruinous church” yy&s taken down about 1678, and was 
thought, from its painted window, to have been dedicated to St, Katharine, Next, St* 
James's flhurch was built by the Sheldons, temp. Charles I. : here Hogarth was married 
to Sir James TliornhiH’s daughter, in 1729. This church was taken down, and St* 
Mary*s built upon the Green, 1788-91, ** finely embosomed in venerable elms near 
it were the village stocks, and in the churchyard were an ancient yew-tree and a 
double-leaved elder. Here is the tombstone of John Hubbard, who died in 1666, “ ag(^ 
111 years.” Near the grave of Mrs. Siddons lies Haydon, the ill-fated painter, who 
devoted “ forty-two years to the improvement of the taste of the English people in high 
art:” he lived many years at 1, Burwood-place, £dgware*road; and here, June 2:2^ 

18 16, With his own hand, he terminated the fitful fever of his existence. St, Ma/ry^s 
Church is described at p. 187. Next was built Bayswater Chapel, by Mr. Orine, the 
printscllcr, in 1818; Connaught Chapel, in 1826, now St. John’s; and at the western 
extremity of the Grand Junction-road, St, Jame^s, which in 1845 became the parish 
church. In 1844-6 was built Holy Trinity Church, Bishop^s-road {see p. 208) : cost 
18,458/., towards which the Sev. Mr. Miles gave 40001* la 1817 was erected, in 
Cambridgc-place, All Saints Church, upon a portion of the site of the old Grand 
Junction Waterworks’ reservoir, at tbe end of Star-street. 8t. Johids, in Soutbwiek* 
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ereaoent, has a fine stained window. The erection of Dtsseniers* places of worship ^vaa 
long restricted in Paddington by the Bishops of London ; but there are several chapelsp 
including one for the Canal boatmen, constructed out of a stable and coach-house. At 
the western extremity of the parish is a large Homan Catholic churf^h. 

Paddiniirton has long been noted for its old puhlic^koutet. The White Lion, £dgwaro*road, dates 
1624, the year when hops were first imported. At the Bed Lion, near the Harrow-road, tradition says, 
Shakspeare acted i and another Bed Lion, formerly near the Harrow-road bridge over the bourn, is de» 
Bcribou in an inquisition of Edward VI. In this rood is also an ancient Pack~kor»e ; and the WheaU 
eheaf, Edgware-road, was a favourite resort of Ben Jonson. (See Robins's Baddingion,) 

Paddington and Maryle&one appear to have been favoured by religious enthusiasts. 
At No. 26, Mauchester-street, died, in 1814, the notoriohs Joanna Southoott, after having 
imposed upon six medical men with the absurd story of her being about to give birth 
to the young “ Shiloh.'* Richard Brothers, the self-styled ** Nephew of God," lodged 
at No. 58, Paddxngton-street, and died in Upper Baker-street, in 1824. Spence, the 
disciple of Emanuel Swedenborg, lived in Great Marylebone-street : he was known as 
“ Dr. Spence," when he was the only surgeon in the milage of Marylebone. Paddington, 
with all its antique fame, does not make us forget two odd things that have been said 
of the district 

** Pitt is to Addington, 

As London is to Paddington."— rCtianifw. 

And Lord Byron remarks : ** Here \\: 0 Tild be nothing to make the Canal of Venice more 
pcetical than that of Paddington, were it not for its artificial adjuncts.'* 


PAINTED CHAMBER, THE, ^ 

R epresented to hav 4 ^ been the bed-chamber and death-place of Edward the Con- 
fessor, in the old Palace at Westminster, existed in its foundation- walls until the 
Great Fire in 1834. It was also called St. Edward's Chamber ; and assumed its second 
name after it had been 'painted by order of Henry III. In the ceremonial of the mar- 
riage of llichard Duke of York, in 1477, the Painted Chamber is called St. Edward's 
Chamber ; and Sir Edward Coke, in his Fourth Institute, states that the causes of 
Parliament were in ancient time shown in ha Chamhre Depeint, or St. Edward's 
Chamber. This interesting historical apartment had two doors, one tessellated, and 
tile other boarded : it was 80 feet 6 in. in length, 26 feet wide, and its height from 
the upper floor was 31 feet. The ceiling, temp. Henry III., was dight with gilded and 
painted tracery, including small w'ainseot patene, variously ornamented. It w^as Lung 
with tapestries, chiefly representing the Siege of Troy, probably put up temp. Charles 
II. Sandford, in his Coronation q/* JZ, mentions these tapestries as Five 

pieces of the Siege of Troy, and one piece of Gardens and Foii.itains." In 1800, these 
hangings and the wainscoting were removed,* when the waifs and window-jambs were 
found covered with paintings of the battles of Maccabees ; the Seven Brethren ; St. 
John, habited as a pilgrim, presenting a ring to King Edward the Confessor ; the 
canonization of King Edward, with seraphim, &c. ; and black-letter Scripture texts. 
The paintings are noticed in the MS. Itinerary of Simon Simeon and Hugo the Illu- 
minator (Franciscan friars), in 1322 ; who naine ** that well-known chamber, on whose 
avails all the histories of the wars of the wholp Bible are painted beyond description :'* 
and'an Exchequer Roll, 20 Edw. I. annd 1292, headed, “p'ma op'ac'o picture,** or first 
work of Painting, oo'ntains an account of the disbursements of Master Walter, the 
painter, fc the emendation of the pictures in the King’s Chreat Chamber, as the 
Painted Chamber was then calied.'f Specimens of these paintings are given by 3 - T. 
Smith in his AnHquiiieg of Westminster ; and in the Vetusta Monumenta, vol. vi. ; and 
in 1835, drawings of the pictures were exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries. 

In the Painted Chamber, Parliaments were opened, before the liords sat in the 
Court of Requests. Here Conferences of both Houses were held; here sat in private 

* About the year IdSO, the tapestry was sold to Mr. Charles ifWold, of Great St. Helen's, fur 101 
t There are also entries in the Close Rolls, 13 Hen. III. (1328), for painting? the Great Exchequer 
Chamber; and 1330, fur the King's Great Chamber; proving that oil-painting was prietised in Englaad 
nearly two centuries bdToro its presumed discovery by John van Eyck, in 1410. 

n t 
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the High C<56it of Juatjce for bringing Charlee T. to trial; and here the denih-warrent 
of the unhappy King wag gigned by the Begicideg* *0^0 body of Jx>rd Ohatbem lay in 
State here. After the Fire of 18^4, the walls of the Chamber were roofed, and the in- 
terior wag fitted op^as a temporary House of Lords. Tlie* building was taken down 
in 1852, when t\xe brick and atone work of the north sidc^ and the enda of the 
Chamber, including several Gothic atone window-cases, were sold for 60/. 

PAINTED GLASS. 

JJHE finest specimens will be described under Wikdowb, PATUtmo. 

PALACES, ROYAL. 

T he three royal metropolitan palaces are, Buckingham Palace, the residence of the 
Sovereign and the Court ; St. James’s Palace, used exclusively for State purposes ; 
and Kensington Palace, the birthplace of Her M^esty, 1819 ; and where she held her 
FirsV Council, 1837. 

Hatton 1708) Bays : *' Of Courtn qf our and Queen* thf re were heretofore many In hondon 

and Westminster : as the Tower qfZondon, where eome believe Julius Cfcsar lodged, and William the 
i’onqneror; in the Old Jewry, where Henry VI.; BaynarJ* Cattle, where Henry VU.; Bridewell, 

V hiTt* Kin ST John and Henry VI 1 1.; Tower Mojfol, where Richard II. and King Stephen; Wardrobe, 
in (ireat Carter-lane, where Richard HI.; also at Somereei Hou*e, kept by (jiucen VUizabeth; and at 
11 V#/wf«x/er, near the Hall, where Edward the Coiifessor^nd several other kings kept their Courts. 
Hut of later times, the place Tor the Court, when In town, was mostly Whitehall s a very pleasant and 
commodious situation, looking? into St. James's Park, the cm:)a], Ac. we^t, and the noble river of Thames 
east : Privy Gardens, with fountains, statues, Ao., and an open prospect to the statue at Ohariiif Cross, 
north. This palace bcin;;r, in January, 1697, demolished by hre, except the Banqueting Uoase (bniJt by 
Inigo Jones, Ump. James 1.), there has since been no reception for the Court In town but St, Jame*^* 
**alace, whi<-h is nleasantly situated by the Park; and BHiitehall will doubtless be rebuilt in a short 
time, being desi^iell one of the most famous palaces In Christendom. 

** Her Majesty has also these noble palaces for the Court to reside In at pleasure : Xeneinaton Jfouee 
(so near, that it may be said to be in town), Campden JETouee, Windebr Castle, Hampton Cotfrt, Win* 
cheater House; all which palaces, for pleasant situation, nobleness of building, delii;hU\i] gardens and 
walks, externally ; and for commodious, magnideent rooms, rich furniture, ana carious painting, inter- 
nally, — cannot be matched in number and quality by any one prince on earth.'* 

JUtckikoham Palace, tlie town residence of the Sovereign, on the west side of St. 
Jmuc6*s Park, w as built by Nash and Blore, between 1826 and 1837, upon the site of 
Buckingham House, of which the groond-fioor alone remains. Tlio noHliern side of 
the site was a portion of the Mulberry-garden, planted by James I. in 1009, which in 
the next two reigns became a public garden. Evelyn desenbes it in 1654 as ^‘y^only 
place of refreshment about y* towne for persons of y* best quality to be exceedingly 
cheated at and Pepys refers to it as ** a silly place,” but with a wilderness some- 
what pretty.” It is a favourite locality in the gay comedies of Charles II.^s reign. 

Dryden frequented the Mulboivy Gardens ; and according to a contemporary, the poet ate tarts there 
with .Mrs. Anne Keeve, hit mislress. The company sat in arbours, and were regaled with cheesecakes, 
llabubs, and sweetened wibe , winc-and- water at dinner, end a dish of tea afterwards. Sometimes the 
liulics wore masks. “ The couf^try ladys, for the flrst mouth, take up their places in tho Mulberry Gar- 
dens as early as a citizen's wife at a new ploy.” — Sir C. SetJey's Mulberry Garden, 1668, 

** A princely palace on that space does rise 
Where Haley's noble muse found mulberries.”— Dr. IRng, 

Upon^he above part of the garden site was built Goring House, let to the Earl of 
Arlington in 1666, and thence named Arlington House : in this year the Earl brought 
from Holland, for 60.v., the fii'st pound of tea received in England; so that, in all 
prf»bability, the first cup of tea made in England was drunk upon the site of Dueling* 
ham Palace, There is a rare print of Arlington House, by Sutton Nichols; and a copy 
by John Sengo. In 1698 the property was sold to Sheffield, Duke of Bnckingham, 
ff)r whom the house was rebuilt in 1703, in the heavy Butch style, of red brick, with 
stone flushings. Some vignettes of the mansion, then Buckingham House, are en- 
graved at the heads of chapters, and in iHmninated capitals, of the second volume of 
the collected poems of Buckingham, ** the Muses’ friend, himself a Mtise " On the four 
eides he iruscribed, in gold, four pedantic mottoes t •• Sic siti Uetantur Lares Rub in 
urbe;” Spectator fastidiosus sibi molestus/’ and Lente incosplt, dto peifecit.” The 
house was surmounted with leqd figures of Mercury, Secrecy, Equity, Liberty, Trutlu 
and Apollo; and the Four Seasons. Defoe describes it as "one of the great beauties 
of London, both by reason of its situation and its buildiiig .ts flue garden, noble 
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terrace (with prospect of ^>6n country)^ e little park with a pretty canal ; and the 
basin of water^ and Neptune and Tritons* fountain in the front court. The Duke of 
Buckingham^ lu a letter to the Duke of Shrewsbury^ minutely describes the mansion t 
its ball painted in the school of Baphael; its parlour by Ilicci; its staircase with the 
story of Dido; Its ceiling with gods and goddesiUs ; and its grand saloon by Gentilcschi. 
The dat leaded roof was halustraded for a promenade ; and here was a cistern holding 
50 tons of water^ driven up by an engine from the Thames. 

To his third wife, a natural daughter of James IT. by Catherine Scdley, the Duke was tenderly 
attached, and etudicd her convenience In plaiming Buckingham House : the highest story of the pri- 
vate apartments,** ho tells ns, **ia titled for the women and children, with the floors so contrived as to 
prevent all noise over my wife's head during the mysteries of Lucina." 

Buckingham House was purchased by George III. for 21,000/. in 1762, shortly 
after the birth of the Prince of Wales at St. James’s Palace : their Majesties soon 
removed here, and all their succeeding children were born here. In I77h the property 
was settled on Queen Charlotte (in exchange for Somerset House), and tlicucefsrth 
Buckingham House was called ** the Queen’s House.” Here the King collcctccf his 
magnificent Ubriiry, now In the British Museum (see p. 584;). Dr. Johnson, by per- 
mission of the librarian, frequently consulted books ; and here he held his memorable 
conversation with George III^, 

*^11 id curious that the royal collector (George tfl.) and his venerable librarian (Mr. Barnard) should 
have surviv^ almost sixty years after commencing the formation of this, the most complete private 
library in Europe, steadily appropriating 2000^. per annum to this obleet, and adheHng with scrupulous 
attention to the instructions of Ur. Johnson, contained in the admirable letter prints by order of the 
House of Commons ." — Quarterly lieview, Juue^ 1826. 

In 1766 the Cartoons of Uaphael were removed hero, to an o<*f agonal apartment 
at the south-east angle i thence they were transferred to Windsor Castle in 1788. Tho 
Saloon was superbly fitted us tho Throne-room, and here Queen Charlotte held her 
public drawing-rooms; in tho Crimsoa, Bine Velvet, and other rooms, was a fine 
collection of pictures. Thus the mansion remained until 1825, externally ** dull, 
dowdy, and decent ; nothing more than a large, substantial, and respectable-looking 
red brick house.” 

The i*alace, as reconstructed by Nash, consisted of three sides of a square, Roman- 
Corinthian, raised upon a Doric basement, with pediments at the ends ; the fourth 
piije, enclosed by iron palisades, with a central entrance arch of white marble, adapted 
from that of Constantine at Home. Mr. Nash was succeeded by Mr. Blore, who 
raised the building a story ; and the palace was opened for public inspection in 1831; 
when appeared, in Frasef^s Magazine^ an architectural description of the Palace, 
written by Allan Cunningham. William IV. and Queen Adelaide did not remove 
here ; but on July 13, 1837, Queen Victoria took up her residence here. In 1846 
the erection of the east side was commenced ; and in 1851 tlie Marble Arch was re- 
moved to the north-east comer of Hyde Park. There have sftice been added a spacious 
Ball-room, Ac., on the south side of the Palace. 

The East Front of Buckingliam Palace is German, of the last century : its extent 
is 360 feet, height 77 feet ; extreme height of centre 90 feet ; frontage 7o feet in 
advance of the former wings. The four central gate-piers are capped by an heraldic 
lion and unicorn, and dolphins ; and the state entrances have golden grilles of rich 
design. The wings are surmounted by statues of Morning, Noon (Apollo), and 
Night; the Hours, and tho Seasons; and upon turrets Hanking the central shield 
(bearing ••V,. Br. 1847”) are colossal figures of Britannia and St. George; besides 
groups of t^o|diies, festoons of flowers, Ac. The Royal Standard is hoisted on the west 
front when her Migesty is resident at the Palace. Tlie inner front has a. '‘cntral 
double portico; the tympanum is filled with sculptun?, and the pediment crowned 
with statues of Neptune, Commerce, and Navigation in the centre. Around the 
entire building is a scroll frieze of the rose, shamrock, and thistle. The Garden or 
Western Front, architecturally the principal on^ has five Corinthian towers, and a 
baltisiraded terrace; tho upper portion having icktues, trophies* and bas-reliefs, by 
Flaxnian and other sculptors. The materials arc PQrtlaud-stone and cement. 

The Marhie Kail and Sculpture Qallery have mosaic bordered floors, and ranges 
of Carnira oolamns with mosaic gold bases and capitals. The sculptures consist 

4 4 2 
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chiefly of busts of the Boyal Family and eminent statesmen. Beyond the Sculpture 
Gallery is the Library, The Grand Stairceiee is marble, with ormolu acanthus 
balustrades : the ceiling has frescoes by Townsend, of Morning, Evening, Noon, and 
Kight, on a gold ground; besides wreaths of dowers, imitative marbles, in the 
Italian manner. The brief pageant of the Queen leaving the Palace to proceed in 
state to open Parliament may be witnessed by Tickets of admission to the Hall, 
issued by the Lord Great Chamberlain. Upon such occasions, the Yeomen of the 
Guard, Yeomen Porters, and other official persons, in their rich costumes, while the 
Sovereign proceeds to the State-carriage, present a magnificent scene. The VestU 
huie is richly decorated with vermilion and gold : here are a marble statue of the 
Queen, by Gibson, R.A. ? and of Prince Albert, by Wyatt ; also bas-reliefs of Peace 
and War, by John Thomas. The looking-glass and ormolu doors cost 800 guineas a-pair, 
and each mosaic gold capital and base 30 guineas. 

'riie principal State Apartments are ; the Green I>ramng-room» in the centre of the 
eas^. fi*out, and opening upon the upper portico : for state balls, Tippoo Sahib’s Tent is 
added to this room, upon the portico, and is lighted by a gorgeous ** Indian sun,” 
8 leet in diameter. Next is the Throne Boom, which is 64 feet in length : the walls 
are hung with crimson satin ; and the coved ceiling is emblasconed wdth arms, and 
gilded in tlie boldest Italian style of the fifteenth century. Beneath is a white 
marble frieze, sculptured by Baily, with the Wars of the Roses, Stothard’s last 
great design.* On the north side of the apartment is an alcove, with crimson 
velvet hangings, gilding, and emblazonry, and a fascia of massive gplt wreaths 
and figures. In this recess is placed the Royal throne, or chair of state ; 
seated in which, surrounded by her Ministers, great officers of State, and the 
Court, her lifaj^aty receives addresses. In this room also are held Privy Councils, 
2'h€i Picture Gallery, in the centre of the palace^ is about 180 feet in length by 26 feet 
in breadth, and has a semi-Gothic roof, with a triple row of ground-glass lights, 
bearing the stars of all the orders of knighthood in Europe ; but Von Rauincr con* 
eiders tlie light false and insufficient, and broken by the architectural decorations. 
Occasionally, this gallery has been used as a ball-room, and for state banquets. 

The d<jor-cascs have colossal caryatidal figures, and are gorgeously gilt ; and the 
marble chimney-pieces are sculptured with medallion portraits of great painters. 

The collection of pictures formed by George IV, is pre-eminently rich in Dutch and Flemish (irt. 
The chief exceptions are Reynolds’s Death of Dido, his Cymon and Ipnigexila, and Sir Joshua's portrait 
in spectacles ; the Penny Wedding, and Blind Man’s Btiif, by Wilkie ; a liOndscupe by Gairisborouffh, 
and a few recent Kn^lisn works; and 4 pictures by Watteau. In the collection are an Altar-piece by 
A]l>ert Durcr; 7 pictures by Rembrandt, ineludtntr the Shipbuilder and bis Wife, for which George IV., 
wlien Prince of Whiles, gave 5000 guineas; Kubciis, 7; Marriagoof 8t. Catherine, and 4 others, by Van- 
dyke; Vandervclde. 7; younger Vandervcido, 4; G. Dow, 8; Paul Potter, 4; A Ontad^O; younger 
Teniers, 14; Vandcrmeiilcn, 13 ; Wouvt rmans, 9 ; Cuyp, 9. 

In I he State Rooms are rti^al portraits, by Kneller, Lely, A. Bamsay, K. Dance, Copley, Gainsborougb, 
4V right, Lawrence, Wilkie, Winterhalter, Ac. 

In tljc Western Front is the Grand (central) Saloon, north of which is the Yellow 
Drawing-room, conimunicatiiig with the Private Apartments of her Majesty, which 
extend Along the north front of the palace. TJte Grand Saloon has a semiclroulHr 
buy, and scagliola lapis-lazuli columns with mosaic gold capitals, supporting a rich 
architrave, and bas-relief of children )|'itli emblema of music ; the domed ceilings are 
richly gilt with roses, shamrocks, and thistles, acanthus-leaves^ and the royal arms 
in the spandrels. The lai^e apartment, formerly the State PaU-room^ north of the 
Grand Saloon, has scagliola porphyry Corinthian columns, with gilded capitals, carrying 
an entablature and coved ceiling, elaborately gilt : here are Winterhalter’s portraits of 
the^ Qpepn and Prince Albert; and Vandyke^s Charles I. and Henrietta-Maria. South 
of the Ball-room is the State Dining-room^ which has an elegantly wrought ceiling, 
and circular panels bearing the regal crown and the monognim V. K . ; the whole in 
stone tint : here are Lawrence’s whole length of George IV. in his coronation robea^ 
and other royal portraits. 

The South JFif^,*added sin^ 1860, contains the kitdhen and other domestic offices^ 

^ The venerable Stothard was between seventy and eigh^ jsars old when he designed this friezet 
yet it possesses all the vigour and imagination which had mmiagtiished hla best days. The drawings 
were sold at Christie's, on the decease oi the painter; Mr. Samuei Regera became the porehaier* 
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on the t^o lower stories ; and above them, a Ball-room, 139 feet long; Sup^r-rooni, 76 
feet ; and Promenade-gallery, 109 feet ; the wing liarmonizing with tlie Palace, as 
built for George IV. The Ball-room was designed to be used for State-balls, State 
concerts, and, on special occasions, as a State reception-room and banqueting roian. 
The ceiling is divided by broad and deep bands into twenty-one square compartments, 
resting on a bold and highly-enriched cove, which runs round the whole room. The 
enrichments are all executed in plaster, carefully modelled and highly finished. The 
walls on each side of the room are divided into thirteen compartments. Fourteen of 
the twenty-six are windows, the others being filled in with paintings, representing the 
twelve hours, copied from the small originals by Raphael, existing in Rome. The 
silk hangings of the walls were woven in Lyons, from a design made to suit the room. 

The lighting of the room is peculiar, and very effective. In each compartment of the celling tlicre 
b a large sunlight gas-bnnier (21 in alt), each enclosed in a chandelier or lustre of richly-cut glass, 
executed by Osier, and forming a brilliant pendant in the centre of each compartment. A great portion 
of the light is, however, obtained, and a most brilliant effect is produced, by the novel method of illumi- 
nating the fourteen windows, which in most rooms are left either as dark blots, or are concealed by 
draperies. Next the room these windows are glazed with deeply-cut glass stars of largo size, surroiAidcu 
by borders simUarlv cut, and lighted bv gas-burners, arranged between the outer and inner sushes in 
such manner as to bring out the fhJl brilliancy of the cut-glaMS in all its detail. Great attention has 
becii paid to the ventilation of the room. There are also ten magnificent candelabra of gilt bron/e, 
each holding 43 wax caudles, and standing upon the raised platform. 

At the west end a kind of throne or recess has been formed for the Queen, with Corinthian columns 
carrying an entablature and a bold detached archivolt, on which risis a medallion, containing the pro- 
liles of her M^^csty and the Prince Consort, supported by emblonatic figures of History and Fame; 
tliesc, and all other sculpture^ around the doors, above the large mirrors placed oppo-ite the <!oors, and 
throughout the whole suite of apartments, were executed by Mr. Thccd. The recess funned at the east 
end, above the attendants' rooms, is appropriated to the organ and the orchestra; the latter, for 70 per- 
lormers, can be enlarged for 120. 

The merit of the architectuml sculptures is their nationality. TL 3 friezes and re- 
liefs of scenes in British history are mostly by Bally, R.A. : those of Alfred expelling 
the Danes, and delivering the Laws, on the garden-front, and the Progress of Naviga- 
tion, on the main front, are fine compositions; as are also Stotliard's Wars of the 
Roses, in the Throne-room ; and tlio eastern frieze of the rose, shamrock, and thistle. 
But the marble chiinney-piccos and door-cases, sculptured with caryatides, fruit and 
flowers, and architectural ornament, often present a strange mixture of fragments of 
Egypt, Greece, Etruria, Rome, and the Middle Ages, in the same apartment. 

Ill the g;irden were formerly two Ionic Conservatories ; the southernmost of which 
is 'now the Palace Chapel^ consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury, March 25, 
1813. The aisles are formed by rows of Composite cast-iron columns ; and at the west 
end, facing the altar, is the Queen’s closet, supported upon Ionic columns from the 
screen of Carlton House. In the gpirdcn is the western boundary -stone of the parish of 
St. Martin*s-in- the- Fields, where, on Holy Thursday is performed the ceremony of 
•• striking the stone.” 

Tfie PLeaewre^grounde comprise about 40 acres, including Abe lake of 5 acres ; at the 
verge of which, upon a lofty artificial mound, is a picturesque pavilion, or garden-house, 
with a minaret roof. In the centre is an octagonal room, with figiirc^s of Midnight and 
Dawn ; and 8 lunettes, painted in fresco, from Milton’s Comus, by Eustlakc^ Maclise, 
Landseer, Dyce, Stanfield, Uwins, Leslie, and Uoss; besides relief arabesques, medallions, 
figures and groups, from Milton’s poems. On the riglit is a room decorated in the 
r*onipeian style, copied from existing remains. The apartment on the left is embel- 
lished in the romantic style, from the novels and poems of Sir Walter Scott. {See 
Oruneris Tlluetratione, described by Mrs. Jameson.) 

Buckiiifham Palace has been tlie scene of two superb Costume Balls — in 1842 
and 1845 : the first in the style of the reign of Edward HI. ; and the fete in 1845 in 
the taste of George II.’s reign. 

The Royal Meme is described at p. 665. The Riding-house has been covered 
with cement ornamentation ; in tlie pediment is a large equestrian group, sculptureii 
by Tbeed, and upon the walla have been placed several large circular vases ; the bank 
has here been raised and planted with trees, to scr'^en ^he palace-garden. 

Imikiedlately under the Palace passes The King’s Scholars* P^d Sewer,** the main drain of one of 
the principal divisions of the Westminster connexion of sewers, occupying the whole channel of a 
rivulet ibnncrl> known as Tye Brook, having its source at Hampstead, and draining an area oi 20ca 
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Acres, 1600 of f/hlch are covcre»1 with houses. A tergro portion of the sewer arches was reconstructed^ 
untier deosely-popolated ncighboorlioods, without an^r suspicion on the part of tlie inhabitants of what 
was groing* on a few fo«t below the foandatious of their houses. In its present otimplbto state, this is« 
perhaps, one of the most remarkable and elteusiye fdeces of sewerage ever executed in this or any 
other country. 

St. James’s Paeacb, Westminster^ on tbo north side of St. James’s Park, and at 
the western end of Pall Mali, oocnpies the site of a hospital, founded by some pious 
citizens prior to the Norman Conquest, for fourteen leprous females, to whom eight 
brethren were added to perfonn divine service. The good work was dedicated to St. 
James, and was endowed by the citizens with lands ; and in 1290, Edward I. granted 
to the foundation the privilege of an annual Fair, to be held on tlie eve of St. James 
and six following days. The house was rebuilt by Berkynge, abbot of Westminster, 
in Henry lll.’s reign; and in 1450 its perpetual custody was granted by Henry VI. 
to Eton College. In 1532, Henry VIII. obtained the hospital in exchange for ChaU 
tisham and other lands in Suffolk t he then dismissed the inmates, pensioned the sister- 
hoo^l ; and having pulled down the ancient structure, he purcha^ all the meadows 
about St. James’s, and there made a faire mansion and a parke for his greater com- 
moditie and pleasure” (^olinsAed) : the Sutherland View of 1548 shows the palace far 
away in the fields. **The Manor House, as it was then called, is believed to have 
been planned by Holbein, and built under the direction of Cromwell, Karl of Essex. 
Henry’s gatehouse and turrets face St. James^s-street : the original hospital, to judge 
from certain remains of stone mnllions, labels, and other masonry, found in 1838, on 
taking down some parts of the Chapel Hoyal, was of the Norman period. It was 
occasionally occupied by Henry as a semi^rural residence, down to the period when 
Wolsey surrendered Whitehall to the Crown. Edward and Elizabeth rarely resided at 
St. James’s; \nt Mary made it the place of her gloomy retirement during the absence 
of her husband, Philip of Spain : here she expired. The Manor House, with all its 
appurtenances, except the park and the stables or the mews, were granted by James I. 
to bis son Henry in 1610; at whose death, in 1612, they reverted to the Crown. 
Charles I. enlarged the palace, and most of his children (including Cliarles II.) wore 
born ill it : here he deposited the galleiy of antique statues principally collected for 
him by Sir Kenelm Digby. In this reign was fitted np the chapd of the hospital, 
on the w'est side, as the Chapel MoyaU described at pp. 14(1-1. Here Charles I. attended 
divine service on the morning of his execution; from hence the king walked through 
the Park, guarded with a regiment of foot and partisans, to Whiteludl.” (Uliiteloek’s 
Memorials^ p. 374.) The Chapel^ now the German Chapel^ was built for 

Catlieriue of Braganza, in the friary of the conventual establishment founded here by 
her Majesty, under the direction of Cardinal Howard. 

The Qoeen firet heard mass there on Sunday, September 21, 1662, when Lady CastlcmiilTio, though 
a ProtOHtant, and the King's^avowed mistress, attended her as one of her maids of honour. Pepys 
describes ** the tine altar ornaq^nts, the fVyem In their habits, and the priests with their fine erosses, 
and many other fine things,**— vol. 1. p. 312. 

At St. James’s House” Monk resided while planning the Hostoration. In the old 
bed'Chan^ber, now the antoKsbamber to the levee-room, was born .Tames (the old Pro- 
tender), the son of James II. by Mary of Modena: the bed stood close to the back 
stairs, and favoured the scandal of the child being conveyed in a warming-pan to the 
Queen’s bed. In this reign Verrio, tMe jiainter, was keeper of the pakce- gardens. 
Daring the Civil Warf^ St. James’s became the prison-house, for nearly three years, 
of the Duke of York and Duke of Gloucester, and the Princess Eltzabeili; on April 20, 
1648, the Duke of York escaped from the palace-garden into the Park, through the 
Spring Garden, to a hackney-coach in waiting for him ; and, in female disguise, be 
reach<^^ Dutch vessel below Gravesend. After the He^ratlon, the Duke occupied 
St. James’s; and one of its rooms was hung with portraits of the Court Beauties, by 
Sir Peter Lely. Here the Duke slept the night before his eorosatioti m James 11., and 
next morning proceeded to Whitehall. 

On Decemb^ IB, 1688, William Prince of Orange came to St. James’s, where, three 
days afterwards, the peers assembled, and the household and other ofilcers of the 
alalicated soveu'eign laid down their badges. Evelyn says: ** All the world goes to see 
tlie Prince at St. James’s, where there is a greate eoi;^« There Z saw him t he is 
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very sfcitcly, serious, and reserved." (Diofy, yoh i. p. 680.) King William ocrasionaUy 
held councils here i but it was not until after the burning of Whitehall, in 1697, that 
this Palace became used for state ceremonies, whence dates Ihe Court of St, James's, 
William and Mary, however, resided chiefly at Kensington ; and St. James’s was next 
fitted up for George Prince of Denmark, and the l^incess Anne, who, on her accession 
to the throne, considerably enlarged the edifice. George 1. lived here like a private 
gentleman : in 1727 he gave a banquet here to the entire Court of Common CouiiciL 
The fourth plate of Hogarth^s ** Rake’s Progress" shows St. James’s Palace gateway 
in 1735, wi^ the quaint carriages and chairs arriving on the birthday of Caroline, 
George ll.’s consort: her M^esty died at St. James’s in 1737. The wing facing 
Cleveland-row was buUt for Frederick Prince of Wales, on his marriage in 1736. 
The State Rooms wore enlarged on the accession of George III., whose marriage was 
celebrated here September 6, 1761. George IV. was born here August 12, 1762; 
and shortly afterwards the Queen’s bed was removed to tlie Great Drawing-room, and 
company were admitted to see the infant prince on drawing-room days. The court 
was held here during the reign of George 111., though his domestic residence at 
Buckingham House. St. James’s was refitted on the marriage of the Prince of Wales, 
April 8, 1795, in the Chapel Royal. On January 21, 1809, the east wing of the 
palace, including their majesties’ private apartments and those of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, was destroycil by fire, and has not b^n rebuilt. In 1814 the State Apartments 
were fitted up for the Emperor of kussia and the King of Prussia, when also Marsha! 
Blucher was an inmate of the palace. In 1822 a magnificent banqueting-hall was 
added to the state-rooms. In January, 1827, the remains of the Duke of York hiy 
in state in the palace. William IV. and Queen Adelaide resided here ; but since the 
accession of her present Majesty, St, James’s has only been used for courts, levees and 
drawing-rooms, and occasionally for State-balls. 

The lofty brick gatehouse bears upon its roof the bell of the Great Clocks dated 
A.1). 1731, and inscribed with the name of Clay, clockinaker to George II. It strikes 
the hours and quarters upon three bells, requires to be wound every diiy, and originally 
had only one hand. A print of the court-yard, with the meeting of Mary de Medicis 
and her daughter Henrietta-Maria, in 1638, shows a dial which must liave belonged 
to a previous clock. The present clock was under the care of the Vulliauiys, the Royal 
dockmakers, fVom 1743, until the death of B. L. VuUiamy. 

When the g^atehou^e was repaired in 1831, the clock was removed, and not put up again, on account 
of the roof being rejiortcd unsafe to carry the weight. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood then me- 
morialized William IV. for the replacement of the timokeepor : the King, having ascertained its weight, 
shrewdly iuiiuu'ed how, if the palace root was not strong enough to curry the cioi'k, it was safe for the 
number of persons occasionally seen upon it to witness processio^is, Ac. The clock was forthwith rc- 
phured, and a minute-hand was added, with new dials : the origin.al d^ls were of wainscot, in a great 
number of very small pieces, curiously dovetailed together. 

The gatehouse enters the quadrangle, named the Colour Courts from the colours of 
the military guard of honour l>oing placed here : in this coxifi one of the three regiments 
of Foot Guards is relieved alternately every morning at eleven o’clock, when the keys 
of the garrison are delivered and the' regimental standard exchanged, duritig the per- 
formance of the bands of music. Westward is the Amhassadors' Courts where are the 
apartments of certain branches of the Royal Family ; ami beyond it the Stable^ Ytird, 
anciently the stable-yard of the palace, and where was the Queen’s Library, Tipon the 
site of Stafford House* Here is Clarence House, described *at p. 547. On tbo east 
side IS the Lo|^ Ciiaraberlain’s office, where permission may bo obtained to view the 
palace. Eastward of the gatehouse is the Office of the Board of Green Cloth ; and 
still furener, the office of the LoM Steward of Her Majesty’s Household. Beyond are 
tlie gates le^ing to the quadiningle, known of old as “ the Chair Court," The SUite 
Apartments, in the south front ^ the palace, front the garden and St. James’s Park. 
The Sovereign enters by tbo gaixlen gate ; and it was here, on the 2ud of August, 1796, , 
that Margaret Nioholson attempted to assassinate George III. as he was alighting ' 
from his carriage. The State Apartments are reached by the Great Staircase, the 
B!utr4e Gallerp, the Guard Chamber (its walls d(>vercd with weapons in fanciful 
devices), and a sitfiilar apartment. Hero are stationed the Yeomen of the Queen’s 
Guard ; aud tbo honours of tlie Guard-Chamber are paid to distinguislied pcr.M>uagcs 
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on levee and^draMring-room days. George III* held Drawing-rooms innch more fr#N 
quently than they are held at present* To quote the Court Guide of 1792» “ tho 
King's Levee days are Wednesday and Friday, and likewise Monday daring the sitting 
of Parliament ; his Drawing-room days every Sunday and Thursday*" 

Yeomen of the &uhrd were first instituted In 1486, by Henry VJI., upon the model of a somewhat 
similar band retained by Louis XI. of J'rance. They were at first arehersi but on the death of 
IV^ilHam III. all to<dc the partisan, as now carried. The dress has continued almost unaltered since 
therelffn of Charles II. 

The CorpM of Ge^itlemen-’oi-Arme (changed flroni Pensioners by William IV,) was instituted by 
Henry VIII,, disbanded daring the Ovil Wars, but reconstructed at the Restoration, and at the Kevo- 
lution of lt>88. In 1746, when George II. raised his standard on Finchley Common, these “ Gentlemen** 
were ordered to provide themselves with horses and equipment to attend his Majesty to the field* 
Their present uniform is scarlet and gold : and the corps cany on parade small battle-axes covered 
with crimson velvet. On April 10, 1848, on the apprehension of a Chartist outbreak, St, James's Palace 
was garrisoned and guarded by these ancient boiiies. 

Heyond the Guard-Chamber is the Tapestry SootUg hung with gorgeous tapestry 
made for Charles II., and representing the amours of Venus and Mars* The stone 
Tudqr arch of the fireplace is sculptured with tho letters H. A* (Henry and Anne 
Boleyn), united by a true-lover's knot, surmounted by a regal crowm ; also the lily of 
France, the portcullis of Westminster, and the rose of Lancaster. Here the sovereigns 
of tho House of Brunswick, on the death of their predecessors, are received by tho 
Privy Council, and from the capacious boy wrindow proclaimed and presented to the 
people assembled in the outer court, where are ^the sergoants-at-arms and band of 
household trumpeters. The proclamation of her present Majesty, on June 21, 1837, 
was a touching spectacle. Next the Tapestry-Room is Queen Annexe jRoom^ the first 
of the four great state apartments. In this room the remains of Frederick Duke of 
Fork lay in State in January 1827. This apartment opens to the Ante-Drawiny^ 
JRoom, leading three doors into the Presence Chamber or Throne Moom^ beyond 
which is the Queen*s Closet. The throne, at the upper end of the Ihresence Chamber, 
is large and stately, and emblazoned with arms : the window-draperies here and in 
the Queen’s Closet are of splendid iissu»de»verre. The entire suite is gorgeously gilt, 
hung with crimson Spitalfields damasks, brocades, and velvets, embroidered with gold; 
and the Wilton cariiets bear the royal arms* 

I'he public are admitted to tho corridor by tickets to see the company upon Draw- 
ing-room days ; and upon certain occasions, when bulletins of tho health of the sove- 
reign are issuiid, they are shown to the public as they pass through the state-rooms. 

Fietum in the State ApartmenU . — Large paintings of the Siege of Tonrnay, and the Siege of Lisle 
by the Ibikc of Marlborough. Portraits of Charles II., George I., George II., and Qu(«n Anne; 
lieorgc 1 1 1., the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of York, by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; George J V. and tho 
Duke of York, by Sir Thomas I^wrence, Count La Lippe, and the Marquis of Granby, by 8ir Joshua 
Rcynf)lcl«. Reauties of the Court of diaries II., eopiw from Hampton Court. Lord Nelson, Karl JSt. 
Vincent, and Lord Rodney, by Hoppner, ITis Battles of Vittoria and Waterloo, by G. Jones, R.A, . In 
the Kntr^c Gallery are whole-length portraits of Henry VJll., reputed by Jlolliein ; Queen Mary; 
Queen Klizabetb, by Zucchcroa James 1., Charles 1., after Vandy ke ; Charles II., James 11., and Williani 
and Mary. 

The curious pictures which ^ere hero in Pennant's time hare been removed : ineiudiiig a Child, 
three years six month.** old, in the roht^s of a Knight of the Garter, the second son of Janies 1.; also 
Geoffrey Hudson, the Dwarf; and Mabuse's Adam and Kve, painted with navels. 

Here George IV. formed a fine collection of pictures, to which was added, in 1828, 1Iaydon*s **Mook 
Flection,** wtkicb tho King pnrehased of the painter for 600 guineas. 

Kensington Palace, about two miles west of the metropolis, is named from tba 
adjoining town, although it is situated in* the parish of St* Margaret^ Westminster : 

“High o'er the neighbouring lands, * 

'Midst greens and sweets, a ikbiie stands."— ZYcMI, 

The original mansion was purchased (with the grounds, rix acres) by King William 
III., in 1G91, of Daniel Finch, second Karl of Nottingham. notes : 

" Feb. 25, 1690-1. — I went to Kensington, which King William had bought of Lord Nottingham 
and altered, but was yet a patched-up building; hot with the gardens, however, it Is a very neat villa." 

— Memoire, vol. ii. 

In the following November the house was nearly destroyed hy Are, and the king 
narrowly escaped being burned in his bed. The premises had beem possessed by the 
Finch family about half a oentur]^; and after Sir Heneage Finches advancement to the 
peerage, the mansion was called “ Nottingham House." William HI. employed Wren 
and Hawksmoor, who built the King's Gallery and the south front; the eastern ftxmt 
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wi IS added by George I., from the designs of Kent; the north wing^s part of old 
Nottingham House. The entire palace is of crimson brick, with stone tiiiiHljings ; and 
consists of the Clock Court, Prince's Court, and Princess* Court. King William held 
councils in this palace ; its decoration was the favourite amusement- of Queen Mary ; 
and it was next fitted up as the residence of Queen Anne and Prince George of Den- 
mark ; for her luxurious Majesty was built the Banqueting- House, described at page 
493. The principal additions made by Kent, for George I., were the Cupola lioom 
and the Great Staircase ; the latter painted with groups of portraits from the Court, 
Yeomen of the Guard, pages, a Quaker, two Turks in the suite of George I., and Peter 
the Wild Boy. George II. and Queen Caroline passed most of their time here ; and 
during the King’s absence on the Continent, the Queen held at Kensington a court 
every Sunday. In this palace died Queen Mary and King William j Queen Anne and 
the Prince Consort ; and George II. 

The Great Sfaircaee, of black and white marble, and graceful ironwork (the walls 
painted by Kent with mythological subjects in chiaroscuro, and architectural and 
sculptural decoration), leads to the suite of twelve State Apartments, some of drhich 
are hung with tapestry and have painted ceilings. The Presence Chamber has a 
chimney-piece richly sculptured by Gibbons with flow’ ers, fruits, and heads ; tlie ceiling 
is diapered red, blue, and gold ujx)n a white field, copied by Kent from Herculaneum ; 
the pier-glass is wreathed with flowers by Jean Baptiste Monnoyer. The King's 
Gallery^ in the south front, has an elaborately painted allegorical ceiling ; and a cir- 
cular fresco of a '‘Madonna, after Raphael. The Cube JtoCm is forty feet in height, 
and contains gilded statues and busts ; and a marble bas-relief of a Roman marriage, 
by Rysbracck. The King's Great Drawing-room w’as hung wdth the then new paper, 
in imitation of the old velvet flock. The Queen's Gallery in the re^.r^of the eastern 
front, continued northw^nrds, has above the doorway the monogram of William and 
Mary ; and the pediment is enriched with fruits and flowers in high relief and wholly 
detaebed, probably carved by Giblx>n8. The Green Closet w^as the private closet of 
William III., and contained his writing-table and escritoire; and the Patchwork Closet 
had its walls and chairs covered with tapestry worked by Queen Mary. 

During the reign of George III, the palace was forsakim by the sovereign ; towards 
its close, a suite of rooms w as fitted up for the Princess of Wales, and her aged mother 
the Duchess of lirunsw’ick. The lower south-eastern apartments beneath the King s 
thillevy were occupied by the late Duke of Kent : here, May 24, 1819, was born 
Queen Victoria; christened here on June 24th following; and on June 20, 1837, her 
Majesty bold here her first Council, which has been admirably painted by Wilkie. 

At Kensington Palace the Princess Victoria received the intelligence of the death of William IV,, as 
described in the Diftrieg of a Lady qfQua/ify: ** June, 1837. On the at 2 a.m., the s«’ciio closed, 
and in a very short time, the Archbishop of Canterbury andl^ord ronyTiifham, the Chamberlain, set out 
to announce the event to their young Soverei^. They reached Kensnnj;ion Palace at about live; they 
knocked, they rang, they thumped tor a considerable time before they» could rouse the i^ortcr at the 
gates; they were again kept w.dting in the courtyard, then turned lnU» one of the lower rooms, where 
they seemed forgotten by everybody. They rung- the bell, dcsireii that the attendant of the Princess 
Victoria might be sent to inform H.R.H. that they requested an audience on business of ininortance. 
After another delay, and another ringing to inquire thq cause, the attendant was summoned who stated 
that the Vrincegg was in such a sweet sleep she could not venture to disturb her. Then they said, ‘ Wo 
are come to the Queen on business of State, and even her sleep must give way to that.' It "did ; and to 
prove that eke did not keep them waiting, in a few minutes she came into the room in a loose white 
nightgown and shawl, her nightcap thrtiwii off, and lifer hair folliug upon her shoulders — her feet in 
slippers, tears in her eyes, but perfectly collected oud dignified. 

*tThe first act of the reim was of course the summoning of the Council, and most of the summonses 
were not received till IllUr the early hour fixed for Its meeting. The Queen was, upon the opening of 
the doors, found sittiDg at the hcoa of the table, Bhe received first the tiomago of the Ihike of Cum- 
berland, whr I suppose, was not King of Hanover when he knelt to her j the Duke of Sussex rare to 
perform the same ceremony, but the Queen, with admirable grace, stood up, and. preventing him from 
kneeling, kissed him on the forehead. The crowd was so great., tlie arrangements were sc hi-made, 
thsPt iny brothers told me the scene of swearing allegiance to tbeir young Sovereign was more like that 
of the bidding at an auction than anything else.** David Wilkie has painted the scene — but with a 
differenco.3 

The south wing of the older part of the palace was occupied by the late Duke of 
Sussex, who died here April 21, 1848. ^ 

Here the Duke of Sussex, during 25 yearu collected the celcbni)^ Sibliotkeca Sugsexiana, number- 
ing nearly 50.000 printed books and MSS.»jpurcba8od volume by volume, at the sacrifice of many 
an ot^eot of pnttoely luxury and indulgence. Ino collection included nearly 300 Theological MSS. of 
the tenth, twelllh, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries ; besides about 500 early printed books 
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relating to thc*kol/ Scriptures. Among tlm rarities were 48 Hebrew MSS,, some rolled ; a richlr 
ilhiminated Hebrew and Chaldaic Pentateuch, thirteenth century ; a Greek New Testament, thirtoeiitn 
century, illuminated ; 16 copies of the Vulgate, on vellum, two with lOU miniatures hi gold and colours ; 
a aplcndidlv illuminated Psalter, tenth century i missals, breviaries, hours, ofBccs, Ac.; ha BihU 
(fifteenth ccnturyl; Hintoria del Vecchio TeBtamewiOt with 610 miniatures of the school of 
Giotto; several copied of the Koran, including that found by the conquerors of Seringapatam In the 
library of Tippoo Sultan, with his spectacles between the loaves, as if the perusal of it had been one of 
the latest acts of Tippoo’s life; Armenian copy of the Gospels, thirteenth century; MSfi. In the Pa' 1, 
Ilurman, Cingalese, Ac. In the printed book?* wore all the oelebnited Polyglots, la tine condition ; 74 
editions of the Hebrew Bible; 17 Hebrew-Samarltan and Hebrew Pentateuens (liombcrg editions), imd 
the Great Uabbinical Bible, magnificent specltneus of Hebrew printing; Greek Bibles, of precious 
value; Latin Biblen, 200 editions; Hbles in other languages, 1200 editions. In the Divinity classes 
were, the first Aruieiiiun, the first Irish, the first Sclavomc, the first German, and the first Reformed 
editions of Luther; the first English Bible, by Coverdale; the first Greek Bible, or Cranmer's, Ac. ; 
besides C)a!<sics, Lexicography, Chronicles, Law, and Parliamentary Histories, of immense extent. The 
thet^logical collection filled an apartment 100 feet in length; and here, seated in a curtained chair, the 
Duke passed the life of a toil-worn student. In these rooms His Royal Ulghnose gave his comotreor^ 
moni as i^csident of the Royal Society. 

Iti Kensington Palace was formerly deposited the greater part of the royal collection 
of paintings, commenced by Henry VIII.; and removed here by William III., as ap- 
pears from a catalogue taken in 1700, and now in the British Museum. The collection 
was much augmented by Queen Caroline, but aftmr the death of George II,, several of 
the finest pictures were removed to Windsor and elsewhere. In 1818, however, here 
were more than 600 pictures, which were catalogued by B. West, P.R.A. Few now 
remain : but in the southern apartments is a collection of Byjwntine, early Italian, 
Gorman, and Flemish paintings, formerly the property of Pnnee Louis D’Ottingou 
W'^allerstein, and purchased the late Prince Consort. The majority of these 102 
pictures are curious specimens of sacred art, — triptychs, altar-pieces, and other works 
of primitive design and elaborate antiquity. 

The G-r^<?»,^\i^*stwiird of the Palace, and called in ancient records the Moor,'^ was 
the military parade when the Court resided herre, and tlm royal standard was hoisted 
daily. Here are barracks for foot-soldiers, who mount guard at the Palace. North- 
ward of the Pidaco wore the kitchen-gardens, about 20 acres, now QneeuVroad, with 
two lines of elegant villas. (See Keksikgtok Gabdeks,^ pp. 493, 494). 

Carlton House occupied that portion of Water h>o- place which is south of Pall 
Mall. It was ori Viially built for Lord Carlton, in 1709 : liequeathcd by him to his 
nephew. Lord Burl “igton, the architect, and purchased, in 1732, by Frederick Prince of 
Wales, father of G*^rge III.: here the Princess of Wales died in 1772. The house 
was of red brick. The name of the original architect, in the time of Queen Anne, ns 
not known, but the celebrated landscape gardener-architect Kent laid out the giounds 
when the property was in Lord Burlington’s hands, between 1725 and 1782. These 
gardens extended along the south side of Pall-mall, and are said to have been in imita- 
tion of Pope’s garden at Twickenham, with numerous bowers, grottoes, and terminal 
busts. Mr. Cunningha>i 8|>eaks of an engrraving of them by Woollett. When the 
property was assigned in <^1783 as the residence of the Prince of Wales — afterwards 
George IV. — great alterations were made in Carlton House, under Holland, the 
Prince’s architect. 

HoroceCValpole writes, Sept. 17, 1785 s “Wo wont to see the Prince’s new palace in Pall Mall, and 
were charmed. It will be the mewst perfect in Knrope. There is an august slmplklty that astonished 
me. You cannot call it maguifieent ; it is the taste and propriety that strike. Every oniameiit is at a 
proper distance, and not one too large, but all delicate and new, with more fVeedoiu and variety than 
Greek ornaments [[designed by GoLhTtj . . . and there are three most spacious apartnicnts. all looking 
on the lovely garden, a torreno, a state apartment, and an attic. The portieo, vestibule, hall, and sjtair- 
case will he superb, and, to my taste, fViU of perspectives; thelewel of all Is a small musio-room, that 
opens into a green recess, and winding walk of the Ardens. In all the fairy tales yon liavc been, you 
never wa.s in so pretty a scene. Madam [Countess ofOssory.l 1 forgot to tell you how admirably all the 
carving, stucco, and ornaments, are executed; but whence the money Is to oome. 1 coneetvenot; all the 
till minp.s in Cornwall could not a quarter. How sick one shaU be after this ehaate palace of Mr, 
Adam’s gingerbread and sippets ofembroidcry {*’•— Cunningham’s edit. vol. tx, p. 13, 

The main front of the house had a central portico, was hexastyl^ and of the Corin- 
thian order. The ball was square on the plan, and on each side was an opening, or a 
recess, with a segmental cod'er^ arch, enclosing two Ionic columns and entablature, tlie 

lasyt supporting vases and chimwfe. A landing of the staircase was octagonal in plan, 

« 

* “ The gravel of Kensington is of European repute. At the gardens of Vemalltee, and CSeerta, 
sear Naples, the walks have beea supplied from the Kensingtoa gnivel-plts.“---Qu<irt<ritg JUview, No. 
exiuix. p. 237. 
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with welKbole and lantern-light ; and the angles of the ceiling there, were formed by 
fan-shaped springers. One of the dining-rooms was circular, with columns and re- 
cesses, somewhat after the arrangement of those features in the Pantlieou at Rome, 
At the opposite sides of this room were large mirrors. The generj^ decoration of the 
house WHS of pseudo-classi cal character. Trophies were freely introduced ; and i)aiu08, 
even those doors, were enriched with lyres, wreaths, and festoons. One coimnou 
introduction was that of terminal figures. Generally, the ceilings were painted to 
represent the sky and clouds. In the furniture gilding was used to a great extent. In 
many of the rooms, the furniture was entirely gilt, with crimson or crimson and black 
cushions. The most important point for notice as to the interior of Carlton House, is 
the absence of the Louts Quinze style. The Carlton House chair and table are re- 
membered. Among the rooms were the Crimson Drawing-room ; the Rlue Velvet- 
room 5 the Golden Drawing-room, or Coriuthian-room : the Gotlne Diuing-rootn. The 
conservatory, s^iid to be in 'imitation of a cathedral, or Henry VIl.’s chapel,” but 
equally suggestive of lloslyn Chapel : the ribs of the fan-tracery were filled in» with 
attiined glass. * 

Here was a remarkably fine collection of arms and costumes, including two swor<Is 
of Charles I. ; swords of Columbus and Marlborough, and a votdeau-dc-chasse usc‘d by 
Charles XII. of Sweden, which relics are now in the North Corridor at Windsor 
Castle. Carlton House was sumptuously furnished for the Prince’s ill-starred marriuge 
in 1795 : here, Jan. 7, 1796, was born the Princess, baptized Feb. 11, Charlotte- Augusta ; 
and on May 2, 1816, married here to Leopold, subsequeutly King of the Hclgians. 
The ceremonial of conferring the Regency was enacted at Carlton House with great 
pomp, Feb. 6, 1811, and on June 19 following, the Prince Regent gave here a su}HTb 
supper to 2000 guests ; a stream with gold and silver fish flowing trfj^ugh a marble 
canal down the centre table. 

Upon the screen of Ionic columns fronting PaU Mall, Boiiomi wrote the following epigram : 

** Care colonne, (lie fatti qxih ? 

Kou sapiamo, in verita : ** 

Thus angUeixed hj Prinoe lioarei 

** Dear little columns, all In a row. 

What do you do there? 

Indeed we don't know." 

Sheridan's allusion to these columns was not much more complimentary. About the time tliat the 
Duke of York took pOKsossiou of Melbourne House, now Dover House, near the liorsc-ciuards, of which 
tJie most remarkable feature is the cupola in front, some di.scussiouH were raised in Parliament about 
the debts of the Duke and his royal bwitlier at Carlton House. 'J'hc virtuous inditrnafion of the Oi jh)- 
sition was tremendous ; and some of their remarks having been reported to Sheridan when he entered 
the House of Commons, “ I wonder," said he, " what amount of punishment woultl satisfy some people I 
Has not the one got into the Roundhouse, and the other into the Pillory V* This is aiioUior ver^ion 
cf the aoecdote related at page 

In 1827, Carlton House was removed : the columns of the portico) (adapted tVom the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome) being subsequently uded in the portico of the 
National Gallery, and the ornamental interior details (as Garble mantel- pieces, friezes, 
columns, Ac.) transihrred to Buckingham Fhlaoe. The colonnade pillars are employed in 
one of the orangeries in Kew Gardens.' Thus disappeared Carlton House.. Uix>n the site of 
the gardens have been built the York Column and Carlton Hguse- terrace: the Ralustrades 
of the latter originaUy extended l)etween the two ranges of houses ; but were removed 
to form the present entrance into St. Jamcs*8»Park, by command of William IV., very 
soon after hm accession. Upon the rite of the courtyard and part of Carlton House 
are the United Service and Athenmum Clubhouses, and the intei vening area facing 
Waterloo- pUriieu The Eiding-bouse and Stables had a semicircular conch-headed recess, 
intersecud by^m entablature ; the Doric columns supporting the latter, being without 
bases,, and but Roman in character* « • 

PALL MALL. 

^ A PINE QMioibus street between the Haymarket N,E„ and St. James's street S. W.** 
A and one-third of a mile in length, is named from the IVench 

game of having been played there. ^TThe space between St. James’s 

House and Charing Cross, about 1560, appears to* have been fields, with three or four 
bouses at the riist end of the present Pall Mall, and opposite a small church, the name 
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of which Pennant could not discover. Down this road came Sir Thomas Wyat, ** on 
foot, hard by the Court-gate of St. Jameses, with four or five auncients, his men 
marching in good way/^ and thus proceeded to Charing Cross and Whitehall. 

At the oast end of Pall Mall, in the reifrn of Henry TI., stood a gronp of monastic bnildlnfpi called 

the Rookery/' bclonxlnfr to the monks of Westminster : here resided Erasmus, by favour of Henry VI 11. 
and the interest of Anne iioleyn. When these bmldinfrs were demolished at the Reformation, tradition 
relates there was found a secret smithy, which had been erected by order of Henry VI. for the practice 
of alchemy. The premises were subsequently used as an imi, and upon the site was built the first 
Carlton ifouse. 

" The in St. James’s-park, not many years since, was commonly regarded as 

tlie place whore the game of “Paille-maille" was Brst played in England, and whence 
the Park-avenue was said to have taken its name. Strutt calls it the game of Mall,'* 
and thus favours the above notion ; but, in Hatton’s •' spacious street” we have preserved 
the entire name of the game. Charles II. caused the Mall in the Park to be made for 
playing the game, which was a fashionable amusement in his reign ; but it was intro- 
duced into England much earlier, and was not played in the Park until the original alley 
had grown into a street, and taken the name of the game itself. Blount, in his Glosso^ 
^rapAy^cdit. 1670, says, ‘'this game was heretofore used in the long alley near St. James’s, 
and vulgarly called Pall Mall.” The name, however, occurs much eurlier ; for King 
James I., in his Basilieon Doron^ recommends **Palle Malle” as a field-game for the 
use of his eldest son. Prince Henry ; proving the Mall in the present street to have 
existed as early as the reign of the a^ve King. In a crown survey, referred to by 
Mr. Cunningham, we find “Pell Mell Close,” partly planted with apple-trees (Appletrce- 
yard, St. James’s-square, still exists): and in the above document are also named 140 
elm-trees, stanhiAg on both sides of Pall Mall walk ; Faithornc’s plan, 1658, shows 
n row of trees on the north side ; and the name of Pall Mall, as a street, occurs in the 
rate-books of St. Martin’g-in-the-Fields under the year 1656. The name is derived 
from Falla^ a ball ; and Maglia^ a mallet ; the implements with which the game was 
played. In 1854 w^ere found in the roof of the house of Mr. B. L. Vulliamy, No. 68, 
Pall Mall, a box containing four pairs of the mailes, or mallets, and one ball, such as 
were formerly used for playing the game upon the site of the above house- Each 
matle is 4 feet in length, and is made of lance-wood ; the head is slightly curved, and 
measures outwardly 5j inches, the inner curve being inches, the diameter of the 
maile-ends is 2| inches, each shod with a thin iron hoop : the handle, which is very 
elastic, is bound with white leather to the breadth of two hands, and terminated with 
a collar of jagged leather. The ball, is of box wood, 2-^ inches in diameter. A pair 
of maiies and a ball are now in the British Museum. Mr. Vulliamy was born in the 
above house, and died here in January, 1854^ aged 74 years ; and here his family lived 
before him for 130 yeans, thus carrying us beyond the date of Pepys seeing Faille 
Mai lie first played. The Vulliamys were clockmakers to the Sovereign in five reigns. 
B. L. Yulllamy, the scientific horologist, who died as above, bequeathed his large and 
very valuable collection of works on Horology to the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
At the hottse of his very old friend, Mr. yuUiamy, died Professor Rigaud, the astro- 
nomer, March 16, 1839. 

In the reign of Charles II. Pall was occasionally called Catharine-street. 

Faithome’s Plan, 1658, shows a row of trees on the north side. Pepys mentions, in 
1660, an old tavern, “ Wood’s at the Pell Mell.” In 1662 was fought here the duel 
between Mr. Jermyn and Capt. Thomas Howard, the latter wearing mall under liis 
dress. Tike London Gazette of 1685 has an advertisement addressb *'tlie Sugar^-loctf in 
the Pall Mall.” Dr. Sydenham died here. In 1689y at his bottse next The Gulden 
FeMe and Mortar ; which sign remained to our day, on the north side of the street. 
Another olden sign. The Qol£en Ball, lasted to onr tiinej but 2%s Golden Door and 
The Barhef^e Pole disappeared. Of Sydenham’s residence bers^ Cunningham relates 
an anecdote told by Mr. Fox to Mr. Rogers — that Sydenham was rnttingat bis window, 
looking on the Mall, with his pipe in his month, and a silver tankard before him, when 
a fellow made a snatch at the^ tankard and ran ofiT with it. New was he overtaken 
(said Fox) before he got among the bushes in Bond-street, where they lost him. 

At the corner of St. Alban’s-stxeet lived Oilray, the caricatorist^ when asdstant to 
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Hollund^ the printseller. In a house opposite Market-lane» the “ Royal Academy of 
Art^' met, from the time of their obtaining the patronage of George 111. until their 
removal to Somerset House, in 1771. 

Among the coffee-houses of Pall Mall was the Smyrna^ of the daytfi of the Tatler and 
Spectators where subscriptions were taken in by Thomson for publishing lus Seasons^ 
&c. At the Star and Garter Tavern, at a meeting of the Nottinghamshire Club, 
Jan. 26, 1765, arose the dispute between Lord Byron and his relation and neighbour 
Mr. Chaworth, as to which had the most game on his estates : they fought with swords 
across the dining-table, by the light of one tallow candle, when Mr. Chaworth was run 
through the body, and died next day. Lord Byron was tried before his peers in W estminster 
Hall, and found guilty of manslaughter ; but claiming the benolit of the statute of 
Edward VI., he was discharged on payment of his fees^ In the same house (the Star 
and Garter), Winsor made his gas-lighting experiments ; he lighted the street wall in 
1807. (See GAS-LiaHTlNa, p. 37l.) In the old Star and Garter house was exliibited, 
in 1816, the Waterloo Museum of portraits, battle-scenes, and arms. At the Q^een^s 
Arms Tavern, Lord Mohun supped with his second on the two nights preceding Ins fatal 
duel w'ith the Duke of Hamilton, in Hyde Park. At the Kinefs Arms met tlie Liberty 
or Rump-steak Club of Peers, in opposition to Sir Robert WaliK)le. Almack's 
Gaming Club was on the site of No. 50, and is described at page 240. 

Nearly opposite the south-west \x)rner of the Opera-house, Tliomas Thynne, Esq., 
on Sunday (Feb. 12, 1681), was barbarously shot with a muskatoori in his coach, and 
died next day.^* The instigator was Count Konigsinarek, in hopes of gaining Lady 
Elizabeth Ogle, the rich heiress, to whom Thynne was either married or contracted. 
Tlireo of Thynne*s ruilians were trie<l at the Old Bailey, found guilty, and hanged at 
the spot whereon the murder was committed. Borosky, ** who did i4ie innrthcr,” was 
hung in chains beyond Mile End Town : the Count was tried as an accessory, but was 
acquitted. The assiissination is sculptured ujion Thyiine's inonuineut in Westminster 
Abbey, l^all Mall had early its notable sights and amusements. In 1701 were shown 
here models of William the Tlnrd’s Palaces at Loo and Hnndstaerdike, “ brought over 
by outlandish men,” with Curiosities disposed of "on public ra tiling- days." In 1733, 
liolland smock, a cap, checkcal stockings, and lac^ sIhkss,^' were run for by four 
women in the afternoon, in Pall Mall ; and one of its residents, the High Constable of 
Westminster, gave a prize laced hat to be run for by live men, which created so much 
riot and mischief that the magistrates " issued precepts to prevent future runs to the 
very man most active in promoting them." Here lodged George Psaltnanazfr, when 
he passed for an islander of Formosa, and invented a language which balHcji the 
philologists of Europe. Here lived Joseph Clark, the posture-master, celebrated for per- 
sonating deformities : now deceiving, by feigned dislocated vertebras, tlie great surgeon, 
Moulius; then perplexing a tailor’s measure with oounterfeit^iumps and high should€^i*8. 

At the Chinese Gallery was exhibited, in 1825, " tbe fjiving Skeleton** (Anatoinio 
Vivaiite), Claude Ambroise Seurat, a native of Troyes, in Champagne, 28 years old. 
His health was good, but bis skin resembled parchment, and his ribs could bo counteil, 
BTid handled like pieces of cane : he was shown nude, except about the loin^ the arm, 
fmm the shoulder to the elbow, was like an ivory German flute ; the legs were straight, 
and the feet well formed. (See Hone’s Sv^ry^day Book,) At No. 59, Salter s})ent 
flvo years in painting his great picture of the Waterloo Banquet at Apsley House, 
ciigrtived for Alderman Moon. At No. 121, Campanari exhibited his Etruscan and 
Greek Antiquities, in rooms fitted up as the Chambers of Tombs. In apartments at 
No. 120, Japtain Marryat wrote his Poor Jack, 

Nell Qwyn lived in 1670, " on the east end, north side and from 1671 to her 
death, in 1687, in a house on the south side, with a garden towards the Park; and 
it was upon a mount in this garden that " the impudent comedian " stood, to hold 
her ikmilior disoonrse with Charles II., who stood "on y* green walk" under the 
wall. The scene, as described by Evelyn, has been cleverly painted by Mr, E. M. 
Ward, R.A. The site of Nell’s house is now occupied by No. *79, Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts* 

" Nelly at first had only a lease of the house, which as soon as she discovered, she returned the con* 
veyanoe to the King, with a remark charocteristio of her wit, and of the monarch to whom it was od- 
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dressed. The Kinsr enjoyed the joke, and perhaps admitted its truth s ao the house In Pall Mall wai 
conveyed to Nell and her ropresoniatives forever. The truth of the story is conflrnaed by the 
fact, that the house whU*h occupies the site of the one in which she lived, now No, 79, is the only free- 
hold on the south or Park side of Pall Mall," (Ounninfthatn'a Nell Ow^n, p. 115.) Mr. Cuimlugham 
adds : “ No entry of t^e grant is to be found In the liUnd Revenue Record Office," 

A relic of Nell Gwyn, her looking-glass, is preserved in the Visitors* Dining-room of the Army and 
Navy Club-house, in Poll Mall. The glass was bought with Lord De Mauley's house, which was 
taken down for the Club-house site. 

Eastward of Nell Gwyn’s lived Sir William Temple, and the Hon. Robert Boyle, and 
Biibb Dodington; and on the south side. Doctor Barrow, and Lady Sonthesk, the 
.celebrated Countess of De Grammont^s Memoirs, In Marlborough House lived the 
gre»it Duke of Marborough (see p. 562) ;* and in a house in front of the mansion 
Sir Robert Walpole. Of Schomberg House, Nos. B1 and 82, built for the great Duke 
of Schomberg, the centre and the west wing remain. (See p. 449.) 

Dr. Gmham’s ** Godde 43 s of Health,^’ who figured here, was a laily named Prescott, 
Mr. Cosway, R.A., the next tenant of Schomberg House, was the fashionable miniature- 
painter of his day ; and here his accomplished wife, Marin Cosway (also a painter), gave 
li<jr iniisicil parties, the Prince of VVales being a frequent visitor. Mrs. (Cosway made 
a pilgrimage to Loretto, which she had vowed to do if blessed with a living child. 
(Notes and Qtteries, No. 1 17.) At Schomberg House was first concocted the dramatic 
sclioine of ** The Beggars* Opcrii.” « 

In the Mull, in 1C89, resided the Lady Griffin, who was seized for having treason- 
able letters put into false liottoms of two large brandy-lx^ttlcs, in the first y^ear of his 
majesty’s reign.” De Foe characterizes Pall Mall, in i703, as “the ordinary residence 
of all strangers, because of its vicinity to the Queen^s palace, the Park, the Parliament- 
house, the thoaircB, and the chocolate and coffee houses, where the best company fre- 
quent.” Gay thus celebrates the modish street in his time: 

O bear mo to tho paths of fair Pall Mall I 
Safe arc thy pavements, grateful is thy smell I 
At distance rolls the gilded eooeli. 

Nor sturdy earmen <»ii thy walks encro.ach ; 

No letj» would bar thy ways were chairs dciiy'd, 

The sott supports of laziness and pride; 

Shops breathe perfumes, through sashes ribbons glow. 

The mutual arms of ladles and the beau." — Trivia^ book IL 

Strype describes Pall Mall as “ a fine long street,'* with gurden-honses on thd 
south side, many with raised rnounte, and prospects of the King’s gai*dcn and St. 
James’s Park. In gay luchelor’s chambers in Pall Mall lived Beau Fielding, Steeles 
‘' OrlHudo the Fair;” here he was married to a supposed dady of fortune, brought to 
him in a mourning-coach and widow’s weeds, which led to his trial for bigamy. Field- 
ing’s namesake places Nightingale and 'Torn Jones in Pall Mall, when they leave the 
lodgings of Mrs. Miller iir Bond-street. La^titia Pilkington, for a short time, kept 
here a pamphlet and print shop. At the sign of “Tully’s Head,” Rol>ert Dodsloy, 
formerly a footman, w ith the profits of a volume of his poems and a comedy (publish^ 
through the kindness of l’oi»e), opened a shop in 1736 ; and here he published his 
Annual Register^ JEconomg of Human Life^ and Sterne’s Tristram Shandg, Dodsloy 
retired in 1759; but his brother Jaiues,rhts partner, continued the business until his 
death in 1797 ; he is buriccl in St. James’s Church, Piecedilly, “ Tully’s Head” was 
the resort of Pope, Chesterfield, Lyttlcton, Slienstone, Jolinson, and Glover ; Horace 
\\'aly>olc, the Wartons, and Edmund Burke. Walpole writes of 1786, a period when 
robberies in capitals appear to have been a sort of fashion-— “ on Jan. 7, ,half an hour 
after eight, the mail from France was robbed in Fall Jfa/f— yes, in the great thorough- 
fare of liondon, and within call of the guard at the palace, ihbe chaise had stoppi^, 
the harness was cut, and the portmanteau was taken out of the chaise itself- What 
think you of banditti in the heart of such a capital P** 

At No. 90 died, in 1819, Mr. W. J. Denison, In his SOth year, bequeathing 2^ mil- 
Hons sterling : he sat in Parliament 31 years for Buirey. No. 91, Buckingham House^ 
w'tts built by Soane for the Marqliis of Buckingham, 1790-4. At No. 100 lived Mr. 
Angerstein, wliose pictures were brought for the nation, and were shown here before 
Uieir removal to the Natioiud Gallery ; and at No. 60 died Mr. Robert Vernon, who 
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bequeathed to the country bis pictures of the English School which we^ for a short 
time exhibited here. 

No. 60 was built by Alderman Boydell as the Shakspeare Gallery, for his pictures 
illustrative of Slmkspeare^ painted by West, lleynolda« Northcote^ and others^ and 
which were dispersed by lottery after being engraved. In 1806 the gallery was pur- 
c^hased by a ooinmittee of noblemen and gentlemen, by whom was established here the 
British Institution, for the exhibition of the works of Living Artists in the spring, and 
Old Masters in the autumn. Here was exhibited West’s Itirge picture (9 fb. by 14 ft.) 
of Christ healing the Sick in the Temple ; bought by the British Institution for 3000 
guineas, and presented to the National Gallery. Upon the house-front is a largo bas- 
relief of Shakspeare attended by Poetry and Painting, for which Alderman Boydell 
paid Banks, the sculptor, 500 guineas ; and in the hall is Banks’s colossal Mourning 
Achilles, a noble work of pathos and heroic beauty. No. 63 is the House of the New 
Society of Painters in Water-colours. 

No, 86, the War Office, was originally built for Edward Duke of York, brother of 
George III., and was sulwequently a Subscription Club-house, called the Albion Hbtel; 
this l^ing the first modern club-mansion in Pall Mall, which had its ‘^houses for 
clubbing” in Pepys’s time. In the court-yard of the War Office is the bronze statue of 
Lord Herbert of Lea, Secretary of State for War : * sculptor, Foley, K. A. ; erected by 
public subscription, June 1, 1867.* {See Statues.) After the removal of Carlton 
House, in 1827, the erection of the present splendid club-houses in Pall Mall was com- 
menced with the Senior United Service and the Atheneeura. (iSe^CiiUB Houses, pp. 241 
and 258.) Near Warwick-street stood Warwick House, v/bence the Princess Charlotte, 
in 1814, escaped in a hackney-coach to the house of her mother, as vividly described 
by Lord Brougham in the Mdinhuryh Bevieto. In Warwick-street Is % public-house 
with the old sign of The Two Chairmen, recalling the sedans of Pall Mall : 

Who tho footman’s arrogance can quell. 

Whose flambeau ^Ids the sashes of Pall Mail, 

When in long rank a train of torches flame, 

To light the nihiniglit visits of the dame."— Gay's Trivia, book lii. 

Here, in 1731, were found, in digging the great sewer of Pall Mall, tho fossil teeth 
of an elephant, 28 feet underground : they are preserved in the Museum of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Somerset House. 

, Pal.1i Mai^Ij East, on the north side of Cockspur-stroct, contains the University 
Club-house, described at p. 259 ; and the College of Physicians, described at p. 277. 
Here also is M. C. Wyatt’s equestrian statue of George III. {see Statues). At 
No. 4 (Harding, Lepard, and Co.) were exhibited, in 1831, the exquisite water vidour 
copies made by Hilton and Derby for Lodge’s Portraits of Fhistrious Personages, 
from pictures by Titian, Holl>ein, Vandyke, Mark Gerard, Zucchero, Jansen, Kctel, 
Walker, Van Somer, Honthorst, Lely, Ant. More, Mytcni^ iKneller, Beynolda, Dahl, 
Jarvis, Riley, Rubens, Fleck, Juan de Pantoxa, Mirevelt, and P. Oliver. No. 6 is 
the Gallery of tlhe Society of Painters in Water-colours. At No. 1, Dorset-place, 
lived John Tbelwall, the classic elocutionist and dramatic lecturer, who late in life left 
political agitation for the ciilm pursuits of literature. He was worthily characterized 
by Coleridge as ** intrepid, eloquent, and honest ; perhaps the only acting democrat 
that is honest.” Between Whitcomb- street and Charing Cross was formerly ifetlgo- 
Janjii 300 yards in length j in the days of Charles I. a lane through tho fields, and 
bordered with hedges. At a low tavern in Sufiblk-street, on January 30, 1735, sprung 
the drunk'^iU o»it of which arose ** the Calves’ Head Club” {yee p. 673). 

PANTHEON, ONFOED-STREET, 

A BOUT one-tldrd of a mile on the left from St. Giles’s, was originally built by 
James Wyatt fbr musical promenades, and was opened January 27, 1772, when 
2000 persons of rank and fashion were present. It contained fourteen rooms, exelufdve 
of the rotunda : the latter had double colonnaues, ornamented with Grecian reliefs ; 
and in niches at the base of the dome were statues of the heathen deities, Britannia, 
and George III« and Queen Charlotte. Walpole described it as " the new winter 
Raoelagh,” with pillars of artificial giaUo antico, and with ceilings and panels paiuteJ 
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fi'om RaphuSl’s loggma in the Vatican. In the first winter here were assemblies with- 
out music or dancing ; and the building was exhibited at 5a. each person 1 In 1783» 
Delpiiii, the clown, got up a masquerade here, to celebrate the Prince of WaWs attain- 
ing his majority j tickets three guineas each. Next 3 'ear Garrick was .present at a 
masquerade here as King of the Gipsies. Gibbon was also a tVequenter of its gay 
bachelors* masque fi&tes. In 1784, also, the Commemoration of Handel*' was per- 
formed here, when the King, Queen, and Royal Family were present. The Pantheon 
was next converted into a theatre for the Italian Opera company in 1791, the or- 
chestra including Giardini, La Motte, Cramer, Fischer, Crosdil, and Cervetto. 

The Pantheon was burnt down January 14, 1792 ; I'urner painted the conflagra- 
tion, which he exhibited at the Royal Academy two years after he becvimc an exhibitor. 
The loss by the fire was stated at 80,000/. The Pantheon was rebuilt in 1795, 
Wyatt’s entrance-front in Oxford-street and in Poland-street being retained. It was 
then let as a theatre, and for exhibitions, lectures, and music. The theatre was re- 
constructed in 1812, when Miss Stephens (subsequently Countess of Essex), first ap- 
peared in London here as a concert-singer ; and first ap^ieared on the stage, at Covent 
Garden Theatre, in 1813. In 1814 a patent was sought from Parliament to open the 
Pantheon with the regular drama ; but the application failed. In 1832 the property 
was sold for 16,000/. : the premises are freehold, except the Oxford-street front, which 
is leasehold. In 1835 the premises wore remodeled by Sydney Smirke, A.R.A., and 
opened as a Bazaar. (^See p. 41.) The building was, in 1867, closed, to be converted 
into a Wine Depdt. Spa Fields Chapel, in Clerkenwell, was originally built iu 
imitation of the West-end Pantheon. 

^ ^ PANCRAS, ST., 

O RIGINALLY a solitary village in the fields," north of London, and one mile from 
llolborn Bars, is the most extensive parish In Middlesex, being 18 miles in circum- 
ference. It is a prebendal manor, and was included in the land granted by Ktholbert 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral al)out 603 ; it was a parish before the Conquest, and is called 
St. Paucras in Domesday. The history of its church, which Nordeu thought “ not to 
yield in antiquitie to Paules in London," is narrated at pp. 193-4. The prebendary of 
St. Pancras was anciently confessor to the Bishop of London : in the list are Lancelot 
Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester; Dr. Sherlock, and Archdeacon Paley. Ly>»on 8 sup- 
poses it to have included the prebendal manor of Kentish Town, or Cantelows,* which 
now constitutes a stall in St. Paul's Cathedral. The church has about 70 acres of 
land attiiclied to it, which were demised in 1641 at 10/. reserved rent ; and being 
subsequently leased to Mr. William Agar, are now the site of A^ar Town. In Domes- 
day, Walter, a Citnon of St. Paul's, holds one hide at Pancras, which is supposed to 
form the freehold estate Lord Somers, on which Somers Town is biult. 

St. Pancras^ parish coqtained, in 1251, only 40 houses; in 1503 the church stood 
''all alone,” and in 1745 only 3 houses had been built near it. In 1766 the population 
was not 600 ; in 1801, 36,000 ; 
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A return shows that the single parish of St. Pancras was assessed in 1862, to ther pro- 
perty tax under Schedule A, the schedule for the annual value of land (including the 
houses built upon it, the railways, Axi.), at 3,798,521/. This is the most populous pa- 
rish in the metropolis : it includes one-third of the hamlet of Highgate^ with the ham- 
lets of* Ilentish-town, Battle-briidge, Camden Town, Somers Towo, to the foot of 
Gray's-lnn-lane : also part of a house in Queen-square " (Ljjfsons), all Tottenham- 
court-road, and the rtreets west of Cleveland-street and Bathbbne-place. 

Stukelcy affirmed tLe site of the old church to have bcf^n oocupied by a Roman 
encampment (Caesar's), of which he has published a plan {liinerarism Ouriosum, 1758) ; 
and the neighbouring Brill of Sbmers Town Stukeley traces to a oontraotion of Boiy 

* Anciently KenteMtonne, where William Drugeii, Garter Klng-at-arms laths reign of Henrj V., h(d 
a couatrjr-buuse, at which ho entertained the Emperor glglamimd. 
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or litirgh Hiil, a Saxon naioo for a fortified place on an elevated site ; follo\fiiig Canidon 
In his illustration of the village of Brill in Buckinghamshire. 

At Battle-hridffe^ in 18429 was discovered a Homan inscription attesting the great 
battle'between the Bntons under Boadicea^ and the Komans under Suetonius Pauliims, 
to have been fought on this spot. * 

The inscription bears distinctly the letters £.xe< xx. (the twentieth lesrion), one of the fotir whieV 
came into Britain in the reign of Claudius; and the vexillation of which was in the army of Suetonius 
Paul inns, when he made that victorious stand in a fortified pass, with a forest in his rear, against the 
Insurgent Britons. The position is described by Tacitus. On the high ground above Battle-bridge are 
vestiges of Roman works; and the tract of land to the north was formerly a forest. The veracity of the 
following passage of the historian is therefore fully confirmed . — “Deligitquc locum artis faucibus, et a 
tergo sinra clausum ; satis cognito, nihil hostium nisi in fVonte, ot apertam planitiem esse sine meta 
insidiarura.'* He further tells us, that the force of Suetonius was composed of ** quarta^iccirna legio, 
cunt vexillarlis vioe^nmanui, et e proximis auxiliares/* (TafU, Anttal. lib. xiv.) So that, almost to the 
letter, the place of this memorable engagement seems, by the discovery of the above inscription to be 
ascertained. 

In Ben Jenson’s play, the Tale of a Tuh^ the characters move about in the fields 
near Pancridge (St. Pancras) ; Totten-court is a mansion in the fields; a robbery is^re- 
tended to be committed ** in the ways over the country ’’ between Kentish Town and 
Hampstead Heath; and a warrant is granted by a ** Marribone justice. 

St. Pancras had formerly its mineral springs, which were much resorted to. 
Near the old churchyard, in the yard of a house, is* the once celebrated St. Pancras’ 
Well, slightly cathartic. St. Chad"^ Well, in Gray’s-Inii-road, has a similar property ; 
and the Hampstead Wells and Walks were given in IfiBS to trustees for the benefit of 
the poor. The Hampstead Water was formerly sold in fiasks in London. 

In St. Pancras are the Termini of the two largest Railways in England : the North- 
Western, Euston-square; and the Groat Northern at King’s Cross, 45 acres. The name of 
King’s Cross dates from the accession of George IV., when the streets Vvire commenced 
building on the ground known as Battle-bridge, then in ill repute, and subsequently 
changed to the royal designation. In a house in Montgomery’s nursery-gardens, the 
site of the north side of Euston-square, lived Dr. Wolcot {Peter Pindar), the satirist. 

The vicarage was valued at 28/. in 1650; it is rated in the King’s lx>oks at 1)/. ; and 
at this time is stated ut 1700/, St. Pancras Churches, Old and New, are described at 
pp. 193-194. Under the belfry of the old church was interred privately, in a grave 
14 feet deep, the body of Earl Ferrers, executed at 'I'yburn in 17(50. 

The Cemetery for St. Pancrofi^ 87 acres (being the first aKtra-inural burial-ground 
for the metropolis, by Act 15 and 16 Victoria, cap. 85), was commenced in 1853, on 
Horse-shoo Farm,” in the Finchley-road, about 4J miles from St. Pancras Work* 
house, and 2 miles from the extreme northern boundary of the parish. #SY. Pancrae 
Worhhouee often contains upwards of 1200 persons, equal to the population of as largo 
village. The excellent Female Gharity School in the Hampstead-road dates from 1776. 

In the northern part of the parish, between Kentish Town and Havcrs^.^ck Hill, is Gosi^lOak KicUl, 
traditionally said to oe the spot where theQospel was first preached in this kingdom; the siUris indot-cd 
hy .a wooden railing oont aining the boundary stone of St. Pancras and tne adjoining parish of St. John’s, 
iJampstcad. When WicklifTe attended the citation at St. Paul's Catliedrul, he is guicl to have frequently 
preaenod under this tree; at the Keformatipn, fVora under its brandies were promulgaiod the lioc- 
trines of Protestantism; and here Whitefield preached nearly three centuries later. Some thirty years 
after, the tree died; and when a young tree was planted in Its place, it as often was killed. However, 
the site was marked; and within memory, it was the practice, when luting the l)ouiids of the parish, to 
regale the children, when the Vicar of the parish attended, and oflered up prayer. There arr. seven 
churches of St. Pancriw in England, another In France, r.nothor in Giessen in ilcsso Darmstadt ; aiKUlier, 
Indeed many, in Italy, one celebrated ohureli in Borne it8elf,--See The Life and Tlmee of St, Paoertu. 
By Edward White. %id edit. 1856. 

Although the Midland Railway has eut through Gospel Oak Field, here are edifices 
In keeping with the ancient religious associations of the place. Here is 8t. Martin’s, 
m carefully finished specimen of the Third Pointed, or Perpendicular style ; St. Andrew’s, 
ill the First Pointed, and somewhat Byzantine ; a Congregational Chapel, of so*n% archi- 
tectural character ; and a laige Roman Catholic Convent. Here, too, is the Birkbeck 
School, built in place of the l^hool removed for the Railway. 


PARIS GARIjENp 

A PORTION of the manor of that name on the Bankside, and so called from Robert de 
Parii^ who had a house and grounds there, in the reign of Richard 11., and ** whe» 

ar » 
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by proelanAtion ordained that the butchers of liondon should buy that garden for tv- 
ceipt of the garbage and entrails of beasts ; to the end the City might not be annoyed 
thereby — Blount^s Ql<^s 80 ^aphi€t^ edit. 1681. 

This manor was given to the monastery of Bermondsey in 11 13, and Robert de 
Pans must hare 'been a lessee under the Abbot of Bermondscye In 1637, the manor 
was conveyed to Henry VIII. ; and Queen JSJizabeth, in the twentieth year of her 
reign, granted the manor in exchange, to Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon. It was sub- 
sequently held by Thomas Cure, saddler to the Queen, and founder of the Almsliou»es 
in Southwark which bear his name ; and lastly by Richard Taverner and William 
Angell, citizens. The moated manor-house was called Hollund*9 Leapuert from 
Shakerly Marmion’s satirical tract on this house and its inmates, entitled Holland*! 
Lesiguer, or a Discourse on the life and actions of Donna Brittaimia Hollandia, the 
Arch -mistress of the wicked Women of Utopia (4to, 1632). It had succeeded the 
stews of Bankslde as a public brothel, and in the reigns of James 1. and Charles I. 
was a fashionable resort. A rude wood-cnt of the house, with a draw-bridge crossing 
tbe«moat, is prefixed to the tract. The site of the bouse and garden is partly occnpieil 
by the present Holland street, and Pellatt's Glass-house occupies part of the site of 
the Falcon theatre, and is nam^ therefrom. In 1670, the manor of Paris Garden was 
constituted the parish of Christchurch, and a church built thereon, rebuilt 1738. In 
1867, the Metropolitan Board of Works took a portion of the manor, for which they 
paid 500/. Farts Garden had its theatre, to be described under Theatres. 

“Tliere is, or used to be, a ditch or dyke running across Great Surrey-street, Black frlars-road, Imt for 
some few years past it has Iwn covered or built upon. All bnitriings thereon are 8u!>jcet to a ground- 
rent, payable to the Steward of the Manor of * Old Paris Garden,* and collected half-yearly/' — JVoU$ and 
Queries, No. 265, 1854 

< t 

PAR'KS. 

T he Parks have been well denominated by an amiable statesman (Windham), ^^the 
lungs of London for they are essential to the healthful res]>iration of its inha- 
hitants. There are fourteen Royal Parks and Pleasure-grounds in or about Ix>ndon i the 
)mrks being tltose of Battersea, Bushy, Greenwich, Hampton Court, Kennington, 
Kensington, Regent’s, Richmond, St. James’s, Green, Hyde, and Victoria; and tho 
pleasure-grounds of Hampton Court and Kew. Tho grounds of the Hospital and 
Military Asylnm at Chelsea, with Holyrrood Park and Longford River, are also included 
under the above heitding, the total estimate of charges connected with which amounts, 
for the financial year 1867-8, to 125,3261. Of this sum, 5095/. are paid to the 
Itanger’s departments of Greenwich, Richmond, St. James’s, Green, and Hyde Parks ; 
the grounds of the Hospital and Military Asylum St Chelsea costing 170*1/. Thu 
income derived from the Royal Parks is about 5000/. per annum, and is paid to the 
Consolidated Fund. 

Albert, or Finsbltby Park, equidistant from Regent and Victoria Parks, is to 
commence at Highbury Crescent, passing along tlie right side of Holloway and Hornsey 
roads to Seven Sisters’-road, and including all the space of fields to the west of 
Newington Green ; afterwards inclining to warik the New River, which it is proiwscci to 
cross north of the Horse-shoe, exclndiqg the Junction Railway, and extending to Che 
bottom of Highbury Grove, completing the enclosure of 300 acres. 

Battersea Park consisted, prior to its formation, of small Lammas Lands, in lieu of 
which a Lammas Hall has been erected in Battersea. In 18 16, its conversion into a 
par)f was decided by Act of Parliament. Before it was fit even to walk upon It was 
necessury to raise the entire surface. Fortunately, about ibis time the London Docks 
(Victoria) Extension wore <^mmenced. It was requisite to excavate and remove 
thence to a distance immense quantities *of earth, whicll were gladly received at 
Battersca-delds; and from this and other sources not less than 1,000,000 cubic yards 
of earth have been deposited on this site. This occupied several yeaiti, and the actual 
form .tion of the park could no^^be commenced till 1856 1 the driven walks, and orna- 
mental lake were then laid out and f'>rmed| the planting Ix^n in 1857- Lai^ 
quantities of earth were deposited and formed into undulating mounds and l^nks, and 
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Mveral acres were thus recluinied along the banks of the river. These deposits of earth 
were well adapted to the gix>wth of trees and shrubs^ which consist of the choicest kinds 
of both» and this park contuns one of the richest collections in or near London. About 
800 acres are here appropriated to ornamental and recreative puijK>ses — viz., grass 
surface, 100 acres; water, 20; and shrubberies, plantations, drives, and walks, 80. 
About 34 acres have been prepared for cricket, in match-grounds and practice-ground 
for schools, and for organized clubs. Other large open spaces are us^ for the drill 
and exercises of the troops stationed at Chelsea New Barracks, as also of various 
Volunteer corps, and the district Police. Portions are set apart for trap-ball, rounders, 
and other games; and when the cricket season terminates football is commenced. 
The lake is an ai-thiclal one, and is fed partly from the river Thames and partly by a 
steam-engine, fixed for the purpose of supplying the park with water. for the lodges, 
drinking fountains, roads, fiower-beds, Ac. The depth of the water is too shallow for 
bathing, being only feet deep. The lake, however, is extensively ust J for boating. 

peninsula, comprising an area of 6^ acres, is laid out in the English landsqppe 
style, combining a series of mounds with gentle slopes, between which are pic<» 
turesque vistas. Nearly at its centre there is a reservoir, which is excavated below 
the level of the neighbouring springs. The water from this self-supplied source is as 
clvar as crystal ; it is pumped into an elevated tank which holds 20,000 gallons, from 
which are laid service pipes for the sypply of the park. A horse-ride has been formed 
about 40ft. wide; and the South-eastern portion of the park is appro^iriated as a 
gy mnasium and playground. 

Here is the Sub-Tropical Garden, nearly 4 aerea In extent. Here is a bed of caladium cscnicntum, 
firom the West Indies, with big leaves not to be matched in England. Australian tree terns throw out 
their graceful leaves as luxuriantly as though they were still under glass. The Ji diarubber plant is 
growing in great profusion. So is the Banaim and the curious Indian shot plant. Further on wo come 
to the variegated Croton, and the beautiful scarlet foHajre of the Dragon’s-blood tree Irora South America. 
Here is a tropical plant, the Canna limbata, which bravely contends with tlie vigours oi an En^'lish wititcr. 
Among many others are — the large-leaved tobacco plant; a n.*w variety of the sugar-cJine from Japan; 
the coral tree, with iis beautiful and suggestive flower; the Draoiena uutans, drooping, combine d with 
upright leaves; a Southern emblem, the Pal tiietti) palm ; the l>ate palm; the Hicc-pn per plant ol China; 
the Papyrus plant of Egypt, and the veritable Bulrush of the Nile. In unuiher part of the park is a 
losory, the soil of which is well suited to the produotion of the queen of the EugLsh garden. 

ChsIiSba Hospital Guounds, ou the northern bank of the Thames, have been relaid 
out : the surface has been raised on the south 4^ feet, and elsowhore from 10 to 24 feet, 
in which work, some 100,000 cubic yards of stnfi'liave been deposited; an avenue old 
pollard lime-trees, planted some 150 years ago in the centre of the grounds, has been 
removed by powei'ful machines, four or five tons of earth being taken with each tree ^ and 
the whole of the trees have been formed into two avenues, and the grounds planted with 
flowering shrubs* A portion of the grounds occupying the site ou which Rauelagh House 
formerly stood is devoted to the private use of the inmates of the Hospital, and has been 
re- formed and laid out. Here allotments are set apart for the Pensioners, consisting of a 
square rod each; and they are so successfully cultivated by some of these men, that as 
much as 10/. or 11/. has been realized* on one allotment. This is done, chiefiy by the 
cultivation of the musk plant, of which two and three crops are obtained in a season, 
aud for which there is an easy sale to hawkers* 

Greek Park, The, 60 acres in extent, ai^dins St. Jameses Park on the north, ani 
extends westward to Hyde Park Corner, the line of commnniciition being by the fine 
road Co7i9tituiionh jrilL It was formerly called Little St. J.nnes's Park, and was reduced 
in 1767, b Geox^ III., to add to the gardens of Buckingham House. At the Peace 
Coinmomoratlonj in 1814, here was erected a vast Temple of Concord, with allogoi^eal 
paintings and illtuninations and fireworks. In 1810-41 the entire Park W'as u^kined, 
and the surface relfud and plants ; and the Deputy- Ranger’s Lotlge, towards tlm 
north-west comer, was then taken down* At tlie north-cast corner was formerly the 
Chelsea Waterworks Re8er\oir, reconstructed in 1820, 44 feet above Trinity high- 
w^aicr mark of the Thames, and containing l,530,0C^ gallons. The Reservoir has 
b^;u filled up. This high ground commands fine views.^f the Norw'ootl aud Wimbledon 
bills, ttmi of the roof of tbo Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

On the coat side of the Park is a line of noble mansions, inoluding Stafford Housc^ 
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IliidgewatOT House; end Spencer House, wMfat its IM«I idetnes, comioeaded bj Sfa 
WUliam Chembers. The gsutdeiu of tiie serend hwatte ere teased of bbe Crown. 

Dr. KSae relatM^ tlurt Chulw H. having trtnn two w tl^ thnw one m^to|r to «. iamM^ Pta*, 
attended oSts by the Duke of Uedi and Urd Croiiw^ watted up CoMtltuUon B^^^ and a« the kina 
was cmeing the roa« Into Hyde Park, met the Dnkeof York to Uaeowh. retnimim tWwn bimt^. The 
duke alighted to pay his respects to the king, and expreeaed hie eurpi^ to meet bis mi^esty with such 
a snisl! attendance adding that he thought the king axMMd himself to some daiiger. « No kind ol 
danger, James; Ihr J am sure no mao to England will take away my lUb to make yon king." wai 
Charte6*6 reply. 

In Constitutioii-liill-K>iid, near the Pakeer three diabotieal attempte have been made 
to shoot Queen Victoria: by a Innatic, named Oxford^ June IQp 1840; by Francis^ 
another lunatic^ May 30, 1842; and by an idiot, named Hamilton, May 19, 1849. On 
Jnne 29, 1850, at the upper end of the road. Sir Kobert Peel waa thrown from hla 
horse ; he died at his house in Whitehall Gardens, on July 2. 

Tlie Arch at the entrance of the road from Hyde Park Corner is a poor adaptation 
from the Arch of 'n tus at Home, and was originally designed as an entrance to Buckingham 
Palace Gardens. It boars the colossal equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington. 

The Green Park has been greatly improved, from almost a bare field to a resort of 
some picturesqueness and variety. A new horse-ride has been made, from Buckingham 
Palace to Stable-yard Gate, St. Jameses. 

Htdb Pabk extends from Rccndilly westwai;4 to Kensington Gardens, and lies 
between the great western and Bayswater roads. It is the site of the ancient manor 
of Hyde, which belonged to the monastery of St. Peter, Westminster, until it was con- 
veyed to Henry VIII. in 1536, soon after which a kee|>er of the park is mentioned. 
In 1550 the French Ambassador hunted here; and in 1578 the Duke Casiniir shot a 
doe from amongst 300 other deer in Hyde Park. In 1G52 the Park was sold by order 
of Parliament, for 17,000^.; the deer being valued, in addition, at 765/. 6s. 2d. 
The park then contained 620 acres, and extended eastward to Park-lano, and on the 
west almost to the front of Kensington Palace : it is described in the indenture of sale 
ns **that impaled ground called Hyde Park/^ but, with the exception of Tyburn 
meadow, the enclosure for the deer, the old lodge at Hyrk Park Corner, and the 
Banqueting House, the park was left in a state of nature ; and De Grammont descTibes it 
as a bam- field in the time of Charles II. Ben Jonson mentions its great spring show 
of coaches; Bromo names its races, horse and foot; and in Shirley’s play of Ifyde 
JPark, 1637, is the scene of a race in the park between an Irish and English footman. 
After the sale by Parliament, tolls were levied. 

"llth April, 1663, — I went to take the aire in Hide Park, when every coach was made to pay a 
Atkillia^. and every horse sixpence, by the sordid, fellow (Antliony Deane, of St. Hartin's-in-the-ificldi, 
Km;.) who had purchas’d It of the State, as they were call’d,** — Mvelyn. 

The park does not appear to have been thrown open to the public until the time of 
Charles I., and then nol indiscriminately. 

In the Character qf England, 1669, it 1$ described as *'a field near the town, which tb^ call Hyde 
Park; the place not unpleasant, and which they use as our course; but with nothing of that order, 
equipage, and splendour; being such an assembly of wretched Jades and hackney-coaches, as, next a 
rcgiment<»fcarrmen, there is nothing approaches the resemblance. This parks was, it seems, used by 
the late king and nobility for the fireshness of the air and the goodly prospect ; but It is that which now 
(besides all other exercises) they pay for hero in England, though to be free in all the world besides; 
every coach and horse which enters buying bis moothtbl and permission of the publicoue who has pur- 
chased it, for which the entrance is guarded wflh porters and long staves/* 

At the Restoration, Mr, Hamilton was appolned Hanger of the park, which he let 
In farms until 1670, when it was endos^ with a wall, and re-stocked with deer. 
Refreshments were thus early sold; for 25tb April, 1669, Pepys carried his pretty 
wife to the lodge, and there in their coach ate a cheesecake, and drank a tankard of 
milk. De Grammont describes the promenade as ** the rendexvous of fashion and 
beauty. Every one, therefore, who had either sparkling eyes or a splendid equipage, 
constantly repaired thither ; and the king (Charles 11.) seemed pleased with the place/* 
Maying was a favourite custom here : May 1, 1661, Evelyn ** went to Hyde Park to 
take the air; where was his ^ajesty and an innumerable appearance of gallants and 
rich coaches, being now the ti:ne of universal festivity and joy/* Even in the Puritan 
time^ May (1654) ** was more observed by people going a-tnaying than for divers years 
past ; and, indeed, much sin committed by wicked meetings^ with fiddlers^ drunkennesi^ 
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ribaUby, and the bka. Orait rekiftb came to Hjrde Park, many hnndred/of coaclien^-r 
and galtanti in attire: but moat shaxn^l powd«rad-bair men, and painted and 
apott^ women/^ A fow days after^ the Lord P^tector and many of bia Privy 
Cotincil witneased in Hyde Park bowling of a great ball py fifty Cornish 
gentlemen of one side, and fifty of the other ; one party playing in caps, and the 
other in white. The ball they played withal was silver, and designed for that paity 
V hich did win the goal/' Evelyn, in May, 1658, ** went to see a ooach>race in Hyde 
Park and Pepya, August, 1660, To Hy^ Park by coach, and saw a fine foot*race 
three times round the park.^ Here a strange accident happened to Cromwell in 1654: 

**The I>uke of Holstein made him (Cromwell) a present of a set of gay Friesland eoaeh-horses; with 
which, takingr the air in the park, attended only with his secretary, Thurioe, and a ipiard of Janizaries, 
ho would needs take the place or the coachman, and not content with their ordinary pace, he iashed 
them very furioiialy. Hut they, unaccustomed to such a rough driver, ran away in a race, and stopr>0(i 
not till they had thrown him out of the t>oz, with which fall nis pistol tired in iiis pocket, though with- 
out any hurt to himself; by which he might have been instructed how dangerous it was to meddle with 
tliose things wherein he had no experience/* — Ludlow, 

Cromwell was partial to Hyde Park here Syndercombe and Cccill lay wai^ to 
assassituite him, when ** the hinges of Hyde Park gate were filed ofi; in order to their 
escape." The Ming was, from all time previous to the Restoration till far in the reigns 
of tile Georges, the fashionable haunt. It was situated to the north of the present 
Serpentine, and part of the Ranger’s grounds cover its site; some of the old tret*s 
remain, with a few of the oaks traaitionally said to have been planted by Charles 1 1* 
Near the ring was the lodge called the " Grave Prince Maurice’s Head,’’ and in later 
times the " Cake bouse a slight stream ran before it ; and the house, approached by 
planks, presented a very picturesque appearance : it is engraved in the Oentleman*s 
Magazine for 1801. , • 

Meviews have, for nearly two centuries, been favourite spectacles in Hyde Park. At 
the Restoration, during a splendid show, the Lord Mayor received notice that Colouel 
John Lambert was carried by the park a prisoner into Whitehall/* 

Pepys “did stand’* at another review in 1661 ^ when Charles If. was present, while “the horse and 
foot march by and discharge their guns, to show a French marquisse (for whom this muster was caused) 
the goodnesse of our firemen ; which, indeed, was very good, though not without a slip now and then ; 
and one broadside close to our coach os we had going out of the parke, even to the nearencsse tol>e ready 
to burn our hairs, Tet methouqkt all these gay men are not the soldiere that muet do the king^ bminese^ 
it bping euch a§ these that lost ^ old king all he had, and were beat bg the most ordinarg fellows that 
eemld os,“ 

The Militia review by George II. in 1769, the Volunteers by George III., and the 
encampment of the troops after Lord Geoxge Gordon’s Riots in 1780, also belong to 
the military shows of Hyde Park. Here George HI- inspected the Volunteers on his 
birth-day, June 4th, for several years : in 1800 the troops numbered 15,000. In Ai/^ust, 
1814, were held in this park the R^ent’s F5te and Fair, when a mimic sea-fight was 
exhibited on the Serpentine, and fireworks from the wall of Ketisiiigton Gardens ; and 
here have been hold in the present century three “ Ckjronation Fairs," and firework 
displays. Of sterner quality was the rendezvous of the Commonwealth troops in the 
park during the Civil War. Essex and Lambert encamped their forces here ; and 
Cromwell reviewed his terrible Ironsides. In 1643 the citizens threw up the line of 
fortification drawn round the City and suburbs, drawn by order of Parliament ; and one 
of its strongest workai, " OUvor’a Mount," faced Mouut-strect, in Park-lane. (See Fob* 
TiPiCATlONfl, p. 354h) Hei^ was the celebrat^ Mount" Coffee-house. 

Hyde Park continued with little alteration, till, in 1705, nearly 30 acres were 
added to KenringtoH Gardens, by Queen Anne ; and nearly 300 acres by C aroline. 
Queen of George II. (see KsmuraToy Gabukits, p. 493), by whose order also, in 
1730-B, was fbnued the Serpentine River. The Park has also been reduced by grants 
of land, between Hyde Park Corner and Park-lane, for building ; and according to a 
survey taken in 1790, its extent was 394 acres 2 roods 38 poles. In 1766, John 
Gwynne, the architect, proposed to build in Hyde Park a royal palace for George III. ; 
and in 1825, a Member of Parliament published a magnificent derign for a palace 
near Stanhope Gate. * ^ 

Permission to " vend victuals" in Hyde Park was granted by George II. to a pilot 
who saved him from wreck in one of bis voyages ‘ from visiting his Hanoverian domi* 
nioos; and it is stated that the pilot’s descendants to this day exerdso the privilege* 
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At the same time tlie King gave his deliverer a alveir-gilt ring, which beim the arms 
of Poland imp^ed with those of Litlmaniii, surmounted by a regal crown. This ring 
was exhibited to the British Archseological Association, Feb. 9, 1863. , * „ * 

The Conduiis ^yf Hyde Park are described at p. 289. Upon the east sld^ 70 feet 
above Trinity high-wator mark of the Thames, was the Chels^ Waterworks Reservoir, 
wliich contained about 1,600,000 gallons ; the iron railing and dwarf wall were added 
to prevent suicides, which were formerly frequent here. The reservcnr has been 
emptied, and the site laid out as a sunk garden, urith much taste ; here is a class o 
drinking fountain ; A, Munro, sculptor. Upon the east side was WalnuhPtee Walk^ 
shaded by two rows of noble walnut-trees, extended to a large cixxile; these tiees 
yrere cut down about 1800, and the wood was used by Government fbr the stocks 
soldiers’ muskets. 

The colossal statue near the south-east corner of the park, cast hy Sir R. Westma. 
cott, R.A., fi'om twelve 24*pounder8, weighing upwards of 80 tons, is about 18 feet 
nig^i, and occupies a granite pedestal, bearing this inscriptiou : ** To Arthur Duke of 
AVellington, and his brjive companions in arms, this statue of Achilles, cast from 
cannon taken in the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse, and Waterloo, is in- 
scribed by their countrywomen." On the base is inscribed: " Placed on this spot on 
the 18th day of June, 1822, by command of his Majesty George IV." The figure is 
copied fi'om one of the antique statues on the Monte Cavallo at Rome, and is mo^t 
improperly called Achilles ! it has never received its sword ! The cost of this monument, 
10,0i)0/., was subscribed by ladies. 

Gates , — ^'fhe princi|Mil entrance is at Hyde Park Corner, through a triple-arched 
and colonnatled screen, designed by Decimus Barton : eastward is Apsley House, nearly 
upon the sit df which stood the old lodge of the park. In Park-lane is Stanhope* 
gate, o{)ened about 1750; and Grosvenor-gate, in 1724, by subscription of the ncigli- 
bouring inhabitants. Cumberland-gate, at the west end of Oxford-street, was opened 
about 1744-5, at the expense of the inhabitants of Cumberland-place and the neigh- 
bourhood : it was a mean brick arch, witli side ©ntninces : hero took place a disgracel’ul 
contest between the people and the soldiery at the funeral of Queen Caroline, August 
15, 1821, when two |)ersons were killed by shots from the Horse-guards on duty. In 
1822, the unsightly brick and wooden gate was removed; and handsome iron gates 
were substituted, at the cost of nearly 2000/., by Mr. Henry Philip Hope, of Norfolk- 
street. Park-lane. In 1851 these gates were removed for the marble arch from Bubk* 
inghain Palace, and placed on each side of it ; the cost of removing the arch and re- 
building it being 434('/. (See Arch£ 3, p. 21.) In tVie Bays water-road is Victoria- 
gate^: nearly opposite ia the handsome terrace, Hyde- Park -gardens. Upon the south 
side of the park ai-e the Kensington* gate ; the Prince of Wales’s-gate, near the site of 
the Half-way House ; a.id Albcrt-gate, Knightsbridge. 

Molten Mow, on the south side of the park, extends about 1^ mile from the lodge 
at Hyde Park Corner to the Kensington-gate ; it is for saddle-horses, who can gallop 
over its fine loose gravel without danger from foiling ; and it is crowded with eques- 
trians between 5 and 7 P.H., during the high London season. The naino Molten is 
traced to rolleran, to muster; which military origin may refer to the park during 1 ha 
Civil War; but the derivation is diluted. Between Rotten-row and the Queau^s 
Drive was erected the Bnilding for the^ Great Exhibition at 1851 % . 

^Bttt jestdrday a naked sod. 

The daoiiiet sneered fironi Botten-row,- 
And sauntered o'er it to and fto. 

And see 'tis done t 
A* though 'twere by a wisard's tod, 

A blazhig arch of lucid glass 
Leaps like a fountain Oomtha gfoifo 
To meet the sun I 
A quiet green but few days slnefo 
with cattle browsing in the shad^ 

And lo I long Hoes of bright areadt'' 

In order raised; 

A pipaoe as for fairy Prince, 

A rare pavlHon, such as idui 
B aw never since mankind began, 

Aiid built and ghttedf’ 

Ods, by W, If. Thackerayi 2Vsi«s, Ifoy 1, Ml. 
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The Crytlal Palaee^ as the building was appropriately so named, w6 believe, by 
[Douglas Jerrold, its roof and sides being of glass, was designed by Mr. (subsequently 
Sir Joseph) Paxton; and was constructed by Mr. (subsequently Sir Charles) Fox, and 
Mr. Henderson. The ground was broken July 30, 1850 ; the first column was placed 
8ept. 26; and the building was opened May 1, 1851. * 

It was a vast expansion of a eonsenratorj design, built at Cbatsworth by Mr. Paxton, for the flower* 
ing of the Vietoria Lily* The Crystal Palaee was emciform in plan, with a transept, nave, and side 
aisles ; consisting of a flramework of wrought and cast-iron, hmuy braced together, anfl based upon a 
foundation of concrete. It was buijt without a single scaflbld-pole, a pair of shears and tlic Derrick crane 
being the only machinery used in hoisting the materials. In the plan, every measuremeut was a niul- 
tiplo of 8. Thus the columns were ail 24 feet high, and 24 feet apart ; and the centre aisle or nave was 
72 leot, or 9 times 8. Again, one single ar^ bounded by 4 oolumns and their crowning girders, was the 
t}pe of tlie whole building, which was a simple aggregation of so many cubes, in extreme length 1801 
feet, correspimdiiig with the year of Uie Exhibition; width 408 feet ; with an additional pri^ection ou the 
north side, 936 feet long by 48 wide. The great avenues ran east and west; very near the centre crossed 
tile transept, 72 feet high, and 108 wide. Its roof was semicirculai^ designed by Mr. (subsequeullv Sir 
Charles) Hurry, so as to proxerve three tine old elms. The other roots, designed by Mr, Paxhm, were flat. 

The entire area of tlie building was 772,784 square feet, or about 19«*M}re8, nearly seven times as much os 
St. Paul's Oathcdral. “ The Alhambra and the Tuileries would not have lilled up the ea.stern and wtstem 
navc; the National Gallery would have stood beneath the transept; tlie palace of Versailles (the ingest 
in the world) would have extended but a little way beyond the transept; and a dozen metropolitau 
churches would have stood erect under its roof of glass.^ {Mkejimum, No. 1227.) The ground area was 
divided into a central nave, four side aisles, and several courts and avenues; ana a gallery ran through- 
out the building. There were about fliKK) columns, nearly 3ol)0 girders, and altogether about 4(X>U tons 
of iron built int<i the structure. The iron skeleton progressed with the framing ana glazing, requiring 2o0 
miles of wooden sash-bars, and 20tmil6s ofr Paxton gutters for the roof, which required 17 af'rcs of glass ; 
besides which, there were 1500 vei^ical glazed sashes. Flouring 1,000,000 square feet; total w<>o<i-wt)rk, 
600,000 cubic feet. The hollow cast-iron columns conveyed the ralii-fall flrom the roof. The cflective 
ventilation wa.s by louvre-boards. 

The dot'oration of the interior, devised by Owen Jones, consisted of the application of the primitive 
Ctilours, red, blue, and yellow, upon narrow surfaces: it was charmingly artistic, and was rapidly exe- 
cuted by cot) painters. During tne months of December and January, upwards of 2000 workmen were 
employed throughout tlie building. * 

The viist Puhu*e was filled witli the World’s Industry: in the western portion were the productions 
of the United Kingdom, India, and the Colonies; and the eastern, those of Foreign Coimtrios. The 
value of the whole (except the Koh-l-noor diainona) was l,78l,029f. 11s. W. 

The opening of the Exhibition, on May 1, 1851, was proclaimed by Queen Victoria, accompanied by 
Prince Albert, the I’rinco of Wales, and the Princess Royal. Hetween May 1 and Oct, 11 the number of 
visits paid was 0,063,086; metii daily average 43,536. On iiireo successive days there entered 107,815, 
]()!), 915, 109,760 persons, who paid respectively 617df., 52311.. and 52831. There were counted in the 
Palace 93,000 persous at one time. Cost of the buildlitg, 176,0301. 13#. Bd. Oct. 15, Jury Awards and 
dosing ceremonial. The whole building was removed before the close of 1852; and, on Nov. 7, 1853, it 
wa.M proposed to place upon the site a tneinoria! of the Exhibition, to include a statue of Prince Albert^ ‘ 
tile originator' of this display of the Industry of all Nations. 

This splendid National Memorial is now (1867) being erected in Hyde Park, as 
nearly as may be, at the intersecting point of central lines of the two Great Inter- 
national Exhibitions (Hyde Park and South Kensington), originated by the Prince 
Consort. • 

The design by Gilbert Scotty R.A., though in some sense a Memorial Cross,^' 
difters widely in type from the form usually described by th?it term. It is, in fact, a 
vust canopy or shrine, overshadowing a colossal statue of Uie pcrsoniigo to bo coinme- 
inoriited, and itself throughout ennehed with artistic illustrations of or allusions to 
the arts and sciences fostered by the Prince, and the virtues which adorned his cha- 
racter. The canopy or shrine which forms the main feature of the Memorid is raised 
upon a platform approached on all sides by a vast double flight of steps, and shixuls 
upon a basement or podium rising from this elevated platform to a level of about 12 
feet. Upon the angles of this podium stancf the four great clusters of granite shalts 
tlflit .support tlie eknOpy» which is itself arched on each side from those massive pillars, 
each face tennihated by a gable, and each angle by a lofty pinnacle ; while over 

all rise* or emiclied spire of metal work, surmounted by a gemmed and tloriated 

cross. Beneath the canopy, and raised upon a pedestal, will be placed the quiufi-- 
enthroned statue of the Prince Consort. 

The idea of the architect in Uis design of the canopy, w-as this : — The first concep- 
tion was a shrine. The exquisite metal and jewelled shrines of the 12th and 13th 
centuries are nearly always Ideal models of larger structures, but of structures of 
which the original type never existed. Thei»* pilla|s were of gold or silver-gilt, en- 
riched with wreaths of exquisite pattern-work in many -coloured enamel. Their arches, 
gables^ and otlier architectural features were either chased In betxutiful foUn^e cut iu 
gold or silver^ or enriched with alternate piagu&$ of enamel pattern work and of filigree 
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8liutded witli gems. Their roofs were covered with paiteme of repoussS work or 
enamel, and enriched with sculptured medallions; the crest! ngs of roofs and gables 
were grilled with exquisite open foliage in gold or silver^ while every part was replete with 
sculpture, enamel paintings, and jewellery. The architect's aim, then, was to reproduce 
in some degree at full size the ideal structure which these wonderful old jewellers 
rqprescnted in model. This idea could not, of course, be literally carried out ; but it 
has determined tlie leading characteristics of the monument, and at least so far as the 
metabwork is concerned, is being fkitlifully acted on, while in the more massive parts 
of the structure it cannot be carried further than to give its tone to the decorations. 

Hyde Park being for the most part high and dry, is perhaps the most airy and 
healthy spot in London. The nortli-west or deer-park, verging upon Kensington 
Gardens, is even of a rural character : the trees are picturesque, and deer are occa- 
sionally here. The Serpentine has upon its margin some lofty elms : but from other 
positions of the park many fine old timber-trees have disappeared, and the famous 
King of Charles 11/s days can be but imperfectly traced. The drives and walks 
have^been greatly extended and improved: for the brick wall has been substituted iron 
ra'liiig ; and the opening of three gates (Victoria, Albert, and Prince of Wales), and 
the Queen’s Drive south of the Serpentine, denominate the improvements in the 
present reign. From this high ground the artistic eye enjoys the silvan scenery of 
the ))urk ; the old trees fringing the Serpentine, its water gleaming through their 
branches : backed by the rich woods of Kensington Gardens ; and the bold beauty of 
the Surrey hills. 

Among tlie doral improvements in Hyde Park is the promenade along tlie 
east side, from Apsley House to the Marble Arch, w'here the beds of massed flowers 
are beautifully #flective; and they are continued from the gates by Apsley House 
down to the Serpentine. Plantations of ornamental trees are extended along the 
south side, in pleasure grounds tastefully planted with shrubs and flowers. Finally, 
horse-rides have been made to extend from Victoria Gate to the Magazine Barracks. 

Flowers arc now errown la Hydo Park, with great succesfl. The first attempt was made hy Sir 
Berijamiu Hall, in when Chief C'oinmissioner of Works; but Mr. Co\v|>er, in 1860, made a regular 
garden of' the sfiace between 8tanhope-gate and the Marble Arch, whore the massing of colours is very 
Slices ssfiil; lH.*tweon the Marble Arch and Kensington Gardens, the flowers are in patches among (he 
trees, 'i'he flowej--t>ed« were so sncccssful in Hyde Park that they were adopted by the side of liot ten- 
row, and ill other parks. Pipes are laid under ground for the water-mains, and the Farisiau plan of 
hose is adopted for watering the flowers and the grass borders. 

77^e Serpentine (so called in distinction from the previous straight canals) is a 
pool of water covering fifty acres, formed from natural springs, and originally fed at 
the Bayswater extremity hy a stream from West-End, near Hampstead, and the over- 
plus of certain reservoirs, one of which occupied the site of Trinity Church. In 1834 
the stream, or rather sev^r, at Bayswater was cut off, and the deficiency was made up 
from the Chelsea Waterw/>rks. At the eastern end the Serpentine imperfectly sup- 
pru?s an artificial cascade, formed in 1817 ; and descending into the ** leg of mutUm’' 
pond, the stream leaves Hyde Park at Albert Gate, divides the parish of Chelsea from 
that of St. George’s, Hanover-square, and falls into the Thames at Chelsea. The Ser- 
pentine supplies tliG Knightsbridge Barracks and the Horse-guards, the lake in 
Buckingham Palace Gardens, and the ornamental water in St. James's Park. Tlie 
depth in Hyde Park varies from 1 t6 40 feet, of which Sir John Rennie found, in 
1840, in the deepest parts, from 10 to 15 feet of inky, putrid mud— a lahoratory^of 
epidemic miiisniu.” The Serpentine is deepest near the bridge : the whole sheet was 
deepened, at a cost of from 10,000/. to 20,000/. Here 200,000 persons, on an average, 
butho annually, sometimes 12,000 on a Sunday morning; and in severe winters the 
ice is the srreatest metropolitan skating-field. In 1847, pleasure-boats for hire were 
introduced upon the Serpentine : the boat-houses are picturesque. 

On the north margin The Royal Humane Society, in 1794, built their principal 
rec»iviiig-house, uj^n ground presented by George III. In 1884 the house was re- 
built, from the design of J. B. Bunniog | the first stone bmng laid by the late Duke of 
Wellington : over the Ionic en^^ee is sculptured the obverse of the Society's medal, 
—-a boy striving to rekindle an almost exUnct torch by blowing it ; legend, Lateai 
0eiutUlvla /orean — ** Perchance a spark may be concealed." In the rear are kept 
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boats, ladders, ropes and polos, wicker-boats, life-preserving apparatus, The Royal 
Humane Society was founded in 1774, by Drs. Goldsmith, Heberden, Towers, Lettsom, 
Hawes, and Cogan. ^ Its receiving-houses in the parks cost 3000^. a year. In odd 
contiguity to the Society’s House iti Hyde Park is the GoverntneijQit Magazine, cou« 
tahiing stores of atumiinition and gunpowder* 

XhieU fought in Ifyde Park, — Temp. Henry VI 1 1., the Rake of B. and Lord B., "near the first Ires 
behind the Lodtre;’* both killed. — 1712. The Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun. both killed.*— 
170J1. Wilkes and Mr. 8. Martin, the hero of Churchlirs DuslUnt.’—lTIO. Baddclcy, the oomedian, and 
Goorflre Garrick. — 1773. Mr. Whately and Mr. Temple. — 1780. The Earl of Shelburne and Col. Fullarton* 
—1780, Bev. Mr. Hate and Mr. K., t^th of the Morning Poiii.^17^2. Eer. Mr, Allen and Mr. Diilany.— 
1783, Lieut,-Col. Thomas and Col. Gordon, the former killed. — 1787. Sir John Maepherson and Major 
Browne. — 1792. Messrs. Fri/.oll and Clarke, law-students, the former killed.— 1706. Mr. Carpenter and 
Mr. Pride (Americans), the former killed.— 1797. Col. Kin>r and ffol. Fitzgerald, the latter killed.— 
Lieut. W. and Capt. 1., the latter killed. — 1822. The Duke of Bedford and the Duke of Buckingham. 

Near the site of the Hunmne Society’s Receiving-house formerly stood a cottage, 
presented by George III. to Mrs. Sims, in consideration of iier having lost six sons in 
war; the last fell with Aliercronibie at Alexandria, March 21, ISOl. This cottage has 
been painted by Nasmyth, and engraved in the Art Journal^ No. 59, N.S. 

The Law, with regard to the Parks, according to the opinion of the law-advisers of 
the Crown, November, 1850, is in effect that — 

There is a right to close the gates and exclude the pablio; or, the gates being open, to exclndc per- 
sons; but that, pernons who have once enfored cannot be turned out without notice that the licence is 
withdrawn. No force, therefore, can be brought to liear against bwlies or inaKses, which might contain 
many who have not had notice. They also say that it would not be practieible to remove any number 
individually and prevent them from returning, and remark on the probability of diaurder if even an 
individual were turned out. The ctFect is that the Government have nothing bnt the common law of 
trespass to rely upon with its incidents, which are most important. In July, 1866, the above-mentioned 
opinion was .submittotl to Sir W. Dovill and Sir Hugh Cairns, who were part iculm It requested to say 
whether there was any legal authority to disperse by force any meeting for politic. 1 pui^oses in the Park. 
Their answer was that there is no sm'h authority for any practical purpose. They state that when per- 
sons have once entered the Park they can only be ejected after notice served on or brought home to 
each iudividunlly. If the a.sscmbly reinaiu neaeeable the police can do nothing bnt hand out man alter 
man. In no ca'^e can they leg.illy clear the Park by a charge, and it is most important that this sliouhl 
be known. The t.’ommi.ssioners of Works, spending public money, represent the public. The Bangers 
more pro|K>rly represent the Crown. All these things are important when we are thrown back upon the 
technical law of trespass. 

On July 23, 18GG, a political meeting in Hyde Park having been forbidden by tho 
Home St?ctetary of State, and the gates being closed, under tlie direction of Sir 
j^tichard Mayne, Chief Commissioner of Police, tlie railings were torn down, and the 
mob entered, and comniltted wanton damage to the flower-beds and shrubberies. The 
cost of the erection of new iron railings and foot*gates round Hyde Pork, in the main 
rendered necessary by the above riot, is stated at upwards of 10,0001. ^ 

Kknnington Pakk, formerly Kennington Common, which is described at p. 487, 
was completed 1852-3. In laying out this little park, of 3^ acres, an amalgamation 
of the plan geometrical and the English styles has been adcjpted. It is furnished with 
a gymnasium and a playground, which, in that populous neighbourhood, are in eonst^mt 
use. There is likewise a handsome drinking-fbuntain, presenteti by Mr, Felix Slade, 
of Laml)eth, and designed by Mr. Driver. It is constructed of polished granite, sur- 
mounted by a bronze casting, which represents Hugar and Ishmael at the well. There 
are two large grass encl:)8ures in the these grounds, in which a very good 

plan, and one worthy of adoption elsewhere, is pursued to preserve the turf from utter 
destruction. Different portions of the Park are closed and opeticd alternately to the 
public. Were it nob for this precaution, there would not be a li /ing blade of grass to 
be seen by the end of July ; every vestige of turf would be trampled to death. The 
Park IS surrounded by a wrought-iron fence, backed by a privet-hedge. The area,, thus 
eiiclrcled is only about twelve acres ; and around the lodge — which will be recognised 
as the model lodging-house of the Exhibition of 1851 — there is an effective arrange- 
ment of common garden flowers in sunk panels of turf. Most of the flowers are raised 
on the spot. 

Poplar HsoBSATlOir Grottnds, situated between the High-street and East India 
Dock-road have been completed, by tlie Melropolit6?u Board of Works, and were 
opened in May, 1867* The grounds occupy about five acres in extent, and adjoin tho 
Churchyard of St. Hattliiac» which occupies nearly the same area. The site was 
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purchased at‘a cost of 12,000/*, towards which tUo Hetropolitaii Board of Works ood^ 
tributed 6000/., and 1500/. has been reaKsed by the sale of old materials. The m* 
maindcr is borrowed, and 20 years allowed for its r^aymetife. 

Pbihrose Pabk, about 50 ikotes at the foot of Primrose Hill, is enclosed and 
laid out for cricket, and plants with trees and shrubs, by tbe Commiwiofiers of Woods 
and Forests. On the south side of the hill Is a fine opeu-alr gymnasium, which is 
more frequented than any otlier in London. 

Rkg^jsnt’s Pabk, of 4f03 acres, lies between the south foot of Primrose HUl and tlie 
New-road, and includes « Marylebone Farm and Fields.” The relaying out of the estate 
was proposed in 1793, and a lai^e premium offered for the best design ; but it was not 
until 1812 that any plan was adopted — the plan of John Nash, architect, who built most 
of the tine ttirruces by which it is surrounded, and proposed to connect this new part of 
the town with Carlton House and St. James’s; tliis has been effected in Uegent-str^^r, 
which, with the Park, is named from their having been projected and laid out during 
the \jtogency of George IV. The Park is nearly circular in plan, and is comprised 
within a ride, or drive of about two miles* The south side is jmraUel to the Marylobono- 
road ; the east side extends northward to Gloucester-g^te ; the west side to Hauover- 
gate; and the northern curve nearly corresponds with the sweep of the Regent’s 
Canal, at the north-western side of which are Macclesfield-brldge and gate. In the 
south-west portion of the Park is a sheet of water, in outline resembling the three 
legs on an Isle-of-Man halfpenny : it is crossed by wire suspension-bridges, and h»is 
some picturesque islet^ large weeping- willows^ shrubs, &c. There are 18 or 20 acres 
of water on which boats are to be had for hire, and where angling from the banks is 
permitted at lyll times white the gates aro-open. Near the soutliernmost point is the 
rustic cottage the Toxopholite Society. In the southern half of the Park are two 
circles : tbe Inner Circle, formerly Jenkins’s nursery -ground, was reserved by Nash os 
the site for a palace for George IV.: it is now tbe garden of the Botanic Society (ftee 
p. 369). On the eastern slope, at the north end of the Park, is the garden of the 
Zoologic;il Society, On the east side, a little south of Gloucoster-gate, are the enclosed 
villa and grounds of the Mtister of St. Katharine’s Hospital ; the church and domestic 
buildings arc opposite. (See pp, 166-7.) Among the detached villas in the Park arc the 
Holme, in the centre, built by William Burton, architect; St. John’s Lodge (Sir Francis 
Henry Ooldsmid*s), adjoining the Inner Circle; St. Dunstan’s Villa, and Holford House, 
on the Outer Road; and near Ilanover-gate is Hanover Lodge, formerly the Karl of 
Hundonald’s. The portico of St. Dunstan’s Villa is adapted from the Temple of tiie 
Wind^ at Athens ; the roof is Venetian ; and in a recess near the entrance are the two 
gigantic wooden figures, with clubs and bells, from old St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet* 
street (see p. 160) : they were purchased by the late Marquis of Hertford for 200/. 
At tbe south-east comer t>f the Park is the Diorama building, converted into a Baptist 
chapel in 1854; beyond is the Colosseum, described at pp. 280-3. On the south, cast, 
and north-west sides of the Park are highly-embellished terraces of houses, in whi^di 
the Doric and Ionic, the Corinthian, and even the Tuscan, orders have been employed 
with ornate effect, aided by architectural sculpture. In the Inner Circle, adjoining 
South Villa, is the Observatory, erected in 1837 by Mr. George Bishop, F.R.S., 
F.R. A.S. It consists of a circular eqi^torial room, with a. dome roof ; and an arm 
containing the altitude and azimuth instrument, micrometer^ fto, 

Tho Avenue, an area of four acrefs at the sooth end of the Bread WaltL hss hem laid oat In flower 

f rilcDs. Here the flowers are grouped in ribands, arrottged with an artut*i eye to colour, tho ara- 
tiorid of silver- white, oran;re, purple, and scarlet seem designed to prodttee a prismatlo efli'Ct. 
1 >mt ead of lajing mixed with other colours, the yellow calceolaria Is massed netn and there. The shrubs 
«iui plants grow in great luxuriance. Nearly all the former are flowering shrubs. The spe- 

cimens oT yucca rccurva and the standard holiiei — green, golden, and sUvor, on straight stems— are 
especially noticeable. Tho wint d^appui of the garden is a large tasza fllled. with flowers, and supported 
by four griflins. This is placed in tno centre of a largo curbM bed, and thfrty smaller tassas and VaMcs 
are grouped in diflerent (Kirts of the garden. There are fine beds of foUai^ plants, such as tbe castor* 
oil plant, the Fcrdmandia eminens, Cannss, and Centaurea. Tbe flowering shrubs are enclosed bv a 
hornlieam hedge, trained as a trellis. A few Lombardy poriaJPB, with thshr silvery flickers, break ihe 
monotony, and add greatly to the appasmt extent of the narrow strip of ground. In the summer the 
flowers and shrubs, flanked by the hofte-ehestnuts In fUll blossom and the Ano sIms, make a glorious 
show. Here is a imt unpiefuresque red-brick gardener's cottage j and there haire been adekd two 
fountains— one near Gioucester-gate, and the other in the middle of the Broad Walk, the space round 
the latter beautiAdiy laid out with exotice .— iks Timss^ 
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Unlike the other parks, this contains within its boundaries several handsome piivate 
jreiddeiiccB, surrounded by picturesque pleasure grounds* Each of the two elder parks 
is completely surrounded by houses, so that in one case we have 1000, and in another 
nearly 500 acres of trees, grass, and flowers in the interior of our immense metropolis, 
just as are the squares in other cities and towns* 

SotTTiiWABK Pabk.— -The Metropolitan Board, after eight years' deliberation, pur- 
chased the laud for this new Park, at about 911^. per acre. The site consists of 65 
acres of land in the parish of Ilotherhitbe, bounded by Jamaica Level, Union>road, the 
liothcrhithe New-road, and the South-Eastern Railway. Of the 65 acres, only 45 
are devoted to the purposes of tite Park : the remainder being appropriated to 
building plots, and a roa^l to encircle the Park. 

St. James’s Pab.il is in plan an irregular triangle, in form resembling a boy’s 
kite, eighty -three acres in extent. It was originally a swampy field attached to 
St. James’s Hospital: the ground was dmined and enclosed by Henry VHI,, who 
thus made it the pleasure-ground both of the Hospital — which he had converU^d into 
8t. James’s Palace — and of Whitehall, whose tilt-ynrd, cockpit, tennis-court, and bowding- 
green were on the eastern verge of the Park ; but during the reigns of Elizal>eth and 
tlie first two Stuarts it was little more than a nursery for deer, and an appendage to 
the tilt-ynrd. A procession of 15^000 citizens, ** besides wifflcrs and other away ters,” 
on May 8, 1539, passed "rounde about the Parke of St. James.” In the rei^n of 
Charles I. a sort of royal menagerie took the place of the deer with wdiicli the 
"inw^ard park” was stocked in the days of Henry and Elizabeth. Charles, as he 
walked through the Park to Whitehall on the fatal January 30, 164-8-9, is said to 
liavo pointed to a tree which had been planted by his brother, Pi iUce Henry, near 
Spring Gardens. Here Cromwell, as he walked with W hi telock, asked him, ** What if a 
man should take u[#o« him to l>e king ?” to w’hieh the memorialist replied ; “ I think 
that remedy would be worse than the disease.” Evelyn, in his S^ha, mentions the 
branchy widk of elms in the Park, ** intern>ingling tlieir reverend tresses.” 

Charles II. added thirty-six acres to the Park, extended the wall towards Pall 
Mall, had it planted by l^e N6tre, and, it Is believo<l, by Dr. Morison, formerly 
employed by the Duke of Orleans. The original ucoount for “ ivorkes and services” is 
signed by Charles himself. Pepys and Evelyn record the progress of the w orks : — 

16 Sept. 1660. To the Park, where I saw how far they liad procerded in the Pell Mell, and in 
making a river through the Park.** *‘11 Oct. 1660. To waU in St. James’s Park, wliere we observed 
the several engines at work to draw up water,'* “4 Aug. 1661, Waiktd into St. Ja nes’s Park, and 
there found great and very noble alterations.** “27 July, 1662. I to walke in the Parke, which is 
every day more and more pleasant by the new works mxin it.’* “ 1 Dec?. Uki‘2, Over the Par^e, where 

1 lirst in my life, it being a great frost, did see people sliding with tht ir skeates, which is a very prelty 
art.’* “ 16 Dee. 1662. To the Duke (of York), and followed him into the Parke, where, though the ico 
was broken and dangerous, yet he would go siido upon his scales, wh*jh 1 did not like; but ha sliilos 
very well.” “ 11 Aug. 1664. This day, for a wager, before the king, q^y lords of Castiehaven and Arran, 
a son of ray Lonl of Ormond's, they two alone did rundown and killahtout buck in JSt. James’s Park.” — 
JPtf/jy*. “ 19 Pob. 1666-7, In the' aitemoon I saw a wrestling match for KXKW. in St, James’s Park, 
before his Maty, a world of lortls, and other spectators, ’twdxt the Western an*l Northern men. Air. 
Secretary Morice and Lo Gerard being the judges. The >Ve8teru men won. Many greate sums were 
betted,*’—- 

The courtly Waller commemorates the Park, lately improved by his Majesty,” 
1661, Faitheume’s plan, taken soon aftCT^tbe Restoration, shows the north 1ml f of 
the parade occupied by a square enclosure, Burrounde<l by twenty -one trees, with one 
tree in the C4>nt|^ j and in the lower part of the p irade broad running water, with a 
brii^e qf two arches In the middle. Later views show the Park with long rows of 
young and lime treee, fenced with palings, and occasionally relieved by some fine 
picturesque old trees. 

TAe Mallp on the north side, a vista half a mile in length, was named from the 
game of "pale tnatUe” played. here? it was a smooth hollow walk planted on each 
side, and having an iron hoop suspended from the arm of a high pole, thi'ough which 
ring the ball was strndk a eiaif/e, or mallet, (See a drawing, temp, Chailes IL, 
engraved in Smith's A^tiqmUi^a of We$iminiterl and a plate in Cartei-’s Westminstet\) 
Here Charles end his courtiers often played; the' earth was mixed with powdored 
cockle-shells to moke it bind j •• which, however,” says Pepys, " in dry weather turns 
to duft^ and deads the ball/' (See the account of the game, at p, 036.) 
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**2 ApHl, leiTi. To St. Jamet'a Park« where I law the Duke of Tork i^ing at pall-malt^ the first 
Mme that I ever saw thesport/*'— 

Cibber tells us that here he had often seen Charles playing with hia dogs and 
feeding his diicks» which made the common people adore him* 

The Bird-^cage h^alk, on the south side of the Park^ nearly in the same line as 
the road which still retains the naine» had in Charles ll.'s time the cages of an 
aviary disposed among the trees which bordered it. The keeper of the Volary, or 
Aviary, was Edward Storey, from whom or his hcnise is named Siore^s Gate. The 
carriage-road between this and Buckingham Gate was, until 1828, only open to the 
Hoyal Family, and the Hereditary Grand Falconer, the Duke of St. Albans. 

in the “ inward park” was made a formal Canals 2800 feet in length and 100 
feet broad, running from the Parade to Buckingham House. On the south of this 
canal, near its east end, was the Decay^ a triangular nexus of smaller canals, whore 
water- fowl were kept. Within the channels of the Decoy was Buck Island^ of 
which^ 8ir John Flock and St. Evreraond were, in succession, appointed governors 
(with f\ salary) by Charles 11. ; and Queen Caroline is said to have given the sinecure 
to the thresher-poet, Stephen Duck : ** the island iiself,^^ says Pennant, ** is lost in the 
late improvements/’ 

The I’ark, as well as the Palace, sheltered persons from arrest ; for, in 1632, Jolin 
Perkins, a constable, w’as imprisoned for serving the ]Lord Chief- Justice’s warrant upon 
•lohii Beard in St. James’s Park. To draw a sword in the Park was also a very serious 
offence. Congreve, iu bis Old Bachelor^ makes Bluffe say, My blood rises at that 
fellow. I can’t stay where he is ; and I muet not draio in the Park** Traitorous 
expressions, when uttered in St, James’s Park, were punished more severely. Francis 
Heat was whipp'Hl in 17 1 7, from Charing Cross to the upper end of the llaymarket, 
fined ten groats, and ordered a month’s imprisonment, for saying aloud in St. James’s 
Park, God save King James Illr, and send him a long and properous reign V* and, in 
1718, a soldier was whipped in the Park for drinking a health to the Duke of Ormond 
and Dr. Sacheverell, and for saying **he hoped soon Co wear his right master’s cloth/’ 
The Duke of Wharton, too, was seized by the , guard in St. James’s Park for singing 
the Jacobite air, “ The king shall have his own again.” See Cunninghain’s Handbook^ 
p. 260 i where are printed, from the Letter-book of the Lord Steward’s Office, two 
letters, dated 1677, sent with two lunatics to Beiblchom : Deborah Lyddal, for offering 
to throw a stone at the queen ; and Richard Harris, for throwing an orange at the 
king, in St. James’s Park. 

Evelyn thus records the introduction of skating Dee. 1, 1662. Having scene 
the strange and wondcrfiil dexterity of the sliders on the now canal in St. J^ames’s 
Park, performed before their Majesties by divers gentlemen and others, with scliecta 
after the manner of the Hollanders, with what swiftness as they pass, how suddulnly 
they stop in full career upoi|^ the ice, I went home.” Some of the cavaliers had, pro- 
bably, acquired the art when seeking to while away a Dutch winter ; and but for the 
tcin|)oiMry overthrow of the monarchy, wo should not thus early have had skating in 
England. Tlie Park soon became a resort for all classes, since, in 1683, the Duke of 
York rca>rd^, Dec. 4 (a very bard frost), ** This morning the boys began to slide upon 
the canal in the Park.” 

Evelyn, in 1664, went to **the Physique Garden in St. James’s,” where he first saw 
** orange-trees and other fine trees.” He enumerates in the menagerie, ** an ornocra* 
tylus, or pelican ; a fowle between a storke and a swan ; a melancholy water-fowl, 
brought from Astracan by the Russian ambassador ; a milk-white raven ; two Baleariuxi 
cranes” one of which had a wooden leg ^^made by a Soulder »” there were also deero 
of several ^countries, white, spotted like leopards ; antelopes, an elk, red deer, roebucks, 
Staggs, Guinea goates, Arabian sheepe, Ac.” ’There were withy-potts, or nests, for 
the wild fowle to lay their eggs in, a little above y* surihee of y* water.” 

** 25 Feb. l«e*. This nl^h i 1 wftl k*d i nto Sfc, J arocs his^parko. where I •saw many strange oreaturos, as 
divers sorts of outlandish dcor, Guinj sbeep, a white raven, a great parrot, a storke, . . . Here are 
very stately walkos set wltlt lime trees on both sides, and a fine paltntall.”«-*«rofrnia2 qf Mr. B. Browne 
son of Sir Thotnas Browne, 

Evelyn, on March 2, 1671, attended Charles through St. James’s Park, where ha 
saw and heard a familiar discourse between the King and Mrs. Nelly, as they called 
an impudent comedian; she looking out of her garden on a terrace at t^ top, and the 
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King standing on the green walk under it/* ** Of the mounts or raised ten*ace, on 
which Kelly stood, a portion may still be seen under the park^wall of Marlborough 
House.*^ (Cuniiingham*s Nell Owifn^ p. 118.) In the royal garden where Charles 
stood, and which was then the northern boundary of the Park, we find Master l^epys, 
ill his XHar^^ stealing apples like a schoolboy* Pepys also portrays a court cavalciule 
in the Park, all daunting with feathers, in which Charles appears between the Countess 
of Castlemaine and the Queen, and Mrs. Stewart. 

Succeeding kings allowed the people the privilege of walking in the Mall ; and the 
passage from Spring Gardens was opened in 1699 by permission of King William, 
Queen Caroline, however, talked of shutting up the Park, and converting it into a 
noble garden for St. James's Palace : she asked Walpole what it might probably cost; 
who replied, ** Only three crowns** Dean Swift, who often walked here with the 
poets Prior and liowe, writes of skating as a novelty to Stella, In 1711 : Delicious 
walking weather,” says he; ♦‘and the Canal and Itosamond's Pond full of rabble 
sliding, and with skaitts, if you know what it is.” The gloomy Mosamond*s Poi^d^ of 
oblong shape, and overhung by the trees of the Long Avenue, is mentioned in a grant 
of Henry Vlll. It occurs as a place of assignation in the comedies of Otway, Con* 
greve, Farquhar, Southern, and Colley Cibber; and Pope calls it “ liosumonda's Lake.” 
Its name is referred to the frequency of love-suicides committed here. The j)ond was 
fillcid up in 1770, when the gate iqto Petty France was opened for bringing in the soil 
to fill up the pond and the upper part of the canal. Hogarth painted a large view and 
a cabinet view of Rosamond's Pond : for the latter he received but If. 7jf., the. receipt in 
the handwriting of Mrs. Hogarth. In a house belonging to the Crown, at the south- 
east corner of Rosamond's Pond, was born George Colman the Younger, who describes 
the snow-white tents of the Guards, who were encamped in the Park during the Riots 
of 1780. Ths Wellington Barracks^ built near the site of Rosamond’s Pond, were 
first occupied by troops on March 1, 1814 ; the Military Chapel was opened May 1, 18:58. 

The trees have been thinned by various means. Dryden records, by a violent wind, 
Ft^bruiiry 7, 1698-9 : “ The great trees in St. James's Park are many of them torn up 
from the roots, as they were before Oliver CromwoU’s death, and the late Queen’s.” 
The uniformity of Rird-eage Walk has been spoiled by the new road. Samouelle, in his 
Compendium of Entomology^ figures a destructive moth “found in July, in St. James's 
Park, agahist trees,” yt 

* St. James's Park was a favourite resort of Goldsmith, and is thus cliaraeterized by 
him 

“If a man be splenetic, he may every day meet companions on the seats in St. James’s Park, with 
whose grroatia he mav mix his own, and pathetically talk of the weather.” {Evmy*.) Theaslmllinjf 
player takes a walk in St. James’s Park, “about the hour at which company leave it to gt) to dinner. 
There were but few in the walks; and those who stayed, seemed by their looks rather more willing to 
fortfet that tliey had an appetite, than gain one/' And diurerless. Jack Spindle mends his 

appetite by a walk in the Park. ^ 

After the death of Charles II., St, James's Park ceased to be the fiivourite haunt of 
the Sovereign, but it continued to be the promenade of the people ; and here, in tlie 
summer, till early in the present century, gay coinpiiny walked for one or two liours 
q/ter dinner; but the evening dinner robbed the Park of this charm, and the Mall 
became principally a thoroughfare for busy passengers, 

“ My spirits sunk, and a tear started Into my eyes,\i I brought to mini those crowds of beauty, rank, 
and fashion, which, till within these few years, used to bo displayctl in the centre Mall of this l»ark tui 
Sunday evenings daring the spring and summer. How often in my youth had 1 been a deUghlctl spec- 
tator of the enchanted and enchanting assemblage 1 Here used to promenade, for one or two hours 
after d’lmer, the whole British world of gaiety, beauty, and splendour. Here could be seen in one 
moving mass, extending the whole length of the Mall, 6000 of the most lovely women in this country of 
female beauty, all splendidly attired, ond accompanied by as mnny well-dressed men. What a change, 

1 exclaimed, has a few years wrought in these once happy and cheerfhl personages. How niany of those 
who on this very spot then delighted my eyes, are now mouldering in the silent gravel”— Sir Kichard 
Phillips’s Mormngt Walk/lrom jAmdon to £ew, 1817. 

For the Peace Commemoration Fdte, on August 1, 1814, the Mall and Bird-cage 
Walk were lighted with Chinese lanterns; a Chinese bridge and seven- storied pagoda 
were erected acroM the canal : they were Oluminat^ with lamps, and fireworks were 
discharged fyom them, which set fire to the pagoda, and burnt its three upper stories, 
when two persons lost their lives, Canova, when asked what struck him most forcibly 
during his visit to England, is said to have replied, “ that the trumpery Chinese bridge 
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in St. James’s Park sliould be the production of tbe governmmit» whilst that of Water* 
loo was the work of a private company .” — Quarterly Eeview. 

The State^Paper Office^ further 8outli» occupying part of tbe site of the house of 
Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, was built by Sir John Soane in 1833 ; it was his latest wiu'k, 
and resembled an Italian pnlazsKO ; it was taken down for the site of the new FoRKiair 
AND India Opficks. At No. 17, Duke-street, died in 1849, aged 81, Sir Maro Isam* 
bard Brunei, tlie engineer of the Thames Tunnel* 

Upon the south side of tbe Park, too, is Milton’s garden-hous^ In Petty Franee« 
HaKlitt lived in this house In 1813, when Haydon was one of a christening-j)atty of 
** Cliarles Lamb and his poor sister, and all sorts of odd clever people, in a large room, 
wainscoted and ancient, where Milton had meditated.” (Haydon’s Autobiography^ 
vol. i. p. 21 1.) In the garden* wall is a doorway, now block^ up, but which once 
opened into tbe Park, and was probably that used by Milton in passing from his house 
to Whitehall. In Queen-square-place, and looking upon the garden-ground of Milton’s 
house, was the house of Jeremy Beutbam, who died here in 1832. 

Th;: hints for supplanting the forest* trees which skirt the Park, by flowering shrubs, 
and dressing tlie ground in a gayer style, so as to convert even the gloomy alleys of 
St. James’s Park into a lively and agreeable promenade, were first published in ** A 
Letter to the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Long,” Ac., 1825. 

In 1827 was commenced the relay ing out of the iijner Park. The straight canal was 
altered and extended to a winding lake, with islands of evergreens : at the west end was 
a fountain. The borders of the principal walk aro planted with evergreens, which are 
scientifically labelled ; some of the fine old elms remain. The glimpses of grand archi- 
tectural objects from this Park are very striking, and include the towers of Westminster 
Abbey and the Aejv Houses of Parliament ; the extensive front of Buckingham Palace ; 
tbe York Column, rising from between terraces of mansions ; and the Horse-Guards, 
terminating the picturesque vista of the lake ; although the ornamental effect is spoiled 
by an ugly engineering bridge. Upon the eastern island is the Sw'iss cottage of tho 
OrTiithologJcal Society, built in 1841 with a grant of 300/. from tho Lords of tho Trea- 
sury : tbe design is by J. B. Watson, and contains a council-room, keeper’s apartments, 
steam-hatching apparatus ; contiguous are feeding- places and decoys ; and tho a(]uatiQ 
fr)\vl breed on the island, making their own nests among the shrubs and grasses. In 
1849 an experimental crop of Forty-day Maize (from tho Pyrenees) was successfully 
grown and ripened in this Park, For the privilege of farming tho chairs, 25/. is paid 
annually to the office of Woods and Forests. 

1 he fine old trees of the grounds of Carlton House formerly overhung the road by 
tlie park- wall, now the site of the Pssstum-Doric substroctuve of Carl ton -house- terrace; 
the opening in which to tbe York Column was formed by commatid of William IV., as 
bad been the Spring Gardpn gate by William III. Milk Fair^ leftward of this gate, 
comtnetnoraied by 'J'om Br^wn, in 1700, has disappeared. Tho vista of the Mall, 
which consists oif elms, limes, and planes, is terminated by tho grand front of Buck- 
iiigbiiui Palace. 

0.11 the Parade is the immense mortar cast at Seville by order of Napoleon, employed 
by Marshal Soult at the siege of Cadix in 1812, and abandoued by the French army in 
their retreat from Salamanca : it was presented by the Spanish Cortes to tho Prinoo 
liegent. The gun-metal bed and carriage W'ere cast at Woolwich in 1814^ and consist 
of a crouching dragon, with upraised wings and scorpion-tail, involving t)ie trunnions ; 
it is allegorical of the monster Gerydn, destroyed by Hercul^. The mortar itself is 8 
fiset long, 12 inches diameter in bore, and has thrown shells 3^ miles: it weighs 
ahout*5 tons. On the pedestal aro inscriptions in Latin and English* When Sonlt was 
in Knglani, in 1838, he good-humouredly recognised his lost gun. Here was also for- 
merly a small piece of artillery which had been taken from Bonaparte at Waterloo* 

Upon the Parade was marshalled tho State Funeral Proeesaion of the great Duke of 
Wellington, November 18, 1852. The body was removed fi^m Chclsisi Hospital on 
tlie previous midnight, and depositi^ in the Audicnco-Chamber at tho Horse-Guards. 
Beneath a tent upon the Paradcrground was statiomxl tho Funeral Car, whetvon tho 
coffin being placed, and the command given, tho coridge^ in slow and sotiann splmulotir, 
moved down the Mall past Ducking^m Palace, wlamcc tho procossion was seen by 
Uor Majesty and the lioyal Family. 
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Victoria Park, Bethnal-green, equal to the entire area of Kensin^n Gardens, 
originated as follows : — In. the 4th and 6th years of Her present Majesty’s reign, aa 
Act was passed to enable the Commissioners of Woods and Forests to complete the sale 
of York House, and to purchase with the proceeds a Iloyal Park. The Duke of Suther- 
land paid 72,000/. for the remainder of the lease of York House, ahd this money was 
applied to the purchase of about 290 acres of land, situated In the parishes of St. John, 
Ifackney; St. Matthew, Bethnal-green; and St. Mary, Stratford-le- Bow, county of 
Middlesex. Nearly one-third of the acreage rucnf''.»rted is taken for building ground ; 
the rest is Victoria Park. Its site had been previously market-gardens and brickfieids. 
Tiie ornamental lake is made over the rough brickdold, near to whieii stood Bishop 
Bonner’s famous hall. The Park is bounded on tlie north side by Hackney ; on the 
south by Sir G. Duckett’s Canal, running nearly east and west ; and on the west by the 
Kegent’s Canal. It is divided into two portions — the Ornamental or West Park, and 
the East Park. In the former there is an ornamental lake about ten acres of surface, 
with three islands. Here boats are hired out ; and thero are waterfowl of various 
kinds. On the south-west side of the lake there is a fine avenue of elm trees, Wuh a 
Ciirriage-drive and shady walks ; and an arcade, famished with seats. On the north- 
west end of the lake is a walk called " The Vale,” which is planted with choice trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. Close adjacent are the greenhouses and pits for raising and 
w'inU*,ring the plants. In this portion of the Park there are several separate flower- 
gardens, riband borders 300 yards long, and mixed flower-beds. The Eiist Park is used 
for games, and contains two bathing lakes, ivhlch are well supplied with w^atcr. These 
are much frecpientcd ; as many as 7000 persons often bathe here In one morning. The 
extent of these two lakes is about six acres. At the extreme end of the Park is the 
cncket-grouiid, of 35 or 40 acres. Here 60 or 80 wickets are pitched on 

Saturdays. About one-third of the way thnnigh the Park is tlie superb Victoria 
Drink ing-fouh tain, presented by Miss Burdett Coutts, described at page 358 ; and, to 
add to the means afforded for public exercise and recreation, there is a gymnasium, as 
there are also swings and merry-go-rounds. Tlie Park has often 30,000 visitors in a 
single day. Wednesday afternoon is the children’s day. In the neigh Iiourhood has 
been swept away a wretched village of hovels, once known as Botany Bay, from so 
many of its inhabitants being sent to the real place. Formerly this Park was on 
Sundays the great resort of controversialists, especially such as believe in all manner of 
unbelief, and who attra<jted here congregations of different persuasions ; but the preach- 
ing of so many of them being language of the most blasphemous description, iu 1856, 
all preaching hero was forbidden by authority. 

In fine weather, when the band plays, over 300, OCX) persona are frequently collected in thfti Park. 
The people are orderly, most of them being of the humbler classes, and their appreciation of the llowem 
is quite as keen as that of frequenters of the Weet-end parks. Home of the Hpu.Lttidds weaivers have a 
great fondness for flowers, and contrive nomchow or other In the mosA unlikely places to rear very 
ehoioe varieties. In small, wretehed-lookiug yards, where little air^iid only the ini»l-day sun can 
penetrate, you may see natches of garden, evidently tended witli nneommon care, and yieUlin;? to tlicir 
cultivators a fair reward in fragrance and in blossom. Son>e of the weavers even manatee by bits of 
broken glass and a framework which just holds together, to put up something which does duty as a 
greenhouse; and In this triumph of patience and inurenuity they spend much oX It.dr loi8ur<', happy 
when they can make up a birthday bouquet for some friend or relation. The flowers in the 'beighboiiri ng 
park, with their novel grouping and striking contrasts of colour, are, of cuurhO, n continual fund of 
pleasure to these poor artisans, and gladden many a moment when perhaps work is not too plentiful 
and homo thoqghts are not very happy. In Victoria Hark tlie plants and flowers arc labelled iu letters 
which he who walks may read, without need of getting over fence (»r bordering. A smaller lake than 
that in which the boating and the bathing go on is devoted to yacht -sailing. Tids amusoment seems 
almost confined to East London; and hero on a summer evening, when a cap-full of wind is to be had, 
ymi may see the lake whitened by fbrty or fifty toy boats and yachts, of all rigs and sizes, while here and 
there a hlniatare steamboat is pafflng and panting. There is even a yaciit-clnb whose members com- 
pete with their toy-yachts for silver cups and other prises. The expense of keeping up a yacht l#ere is 
not considerablo, and the whole squadron may bo laid up until wanted in a boathuuse provi.lei for the 

{ inrpose. But the matches and trials of those tiny craft arc a special att rat ‘lion of tlie Park, and draw 
ogethejr every evening hundreds of people* Atnplo spooe is available for cricket; and hi the two gym- 
nasia c a n d i da te s for swinging, Jnmping, snd climbing appear to be never wanting. — Times, s^ptember^ 
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S TYLED alfio Nw Westminster Palace,” occupy the site of the Royal Pnlaoe of 
the momrehs of Snglanfl, from Edwiuxi the Confessor to Qaeou Elixabevh. 
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Westminster Palace is flrsb named in a oitarter of Edward the Confessor, " made** 
soon after 1052: here the Confessor died, Jan. 14, 1066. ^ On the Easter succeeding. 
King Harold came here from York. William the Norman hdd councils here ; and in 
1069 Alfric, Abbot of Peterborough, was tried before the king in curid at West- 
minster, — this bethg one of the first records of the holding of a law-court on this 
spot. William Rufus added the Great wherein he held his court in 1099 ; as 
did also Henry I. Stephen founded the palace chapel, which was dedicated to St. 
Stephen. In the reign of Henry II., Pitzstephen records: "on the west, and on the 
bank of the river, the Royal Palace exalts its head, and stretches wide, an ineom- 
parable structure, furnished with bastions and a breastwork, at the distance of two 
miles from tlie City.** The Close Rolls, in the Tower of London, contain many 
curious entries concerning tlie palace in the time of John and Henry III. : here, 
in a great council, Henry confirtned the Magna Charta and the Charta de Foresta : in 
his reign, also, the gibbet was removed from the palace. In 1238 the whole palace 
was, flexed by the Thames, and boats were afloat in the Great Hall. There are 
nun> 3 rous records in this reig^ of painting and decorating the palace, storing its 
celLirs with wine, &c. (See Paiktbd CliAMBisit, p. 625.) Of the repairs of the 
mews, the new buttery and kitchen, ami the rebuilding and painting of 8U StephevCe 
Chapelt in the reign of Edward I., there are minute accounts. In 1298 the palace 
was nearly destroyed by fire, but was restored by Edward II. St. Stephen's Chapel 
was completed by Edward 111. The poet Chaucer was clerk of the palace works in 
the reign of Richard II., who rebuilt Westminster Hall nearly as we now see it. In 
1512 a great part of the palace was "once again burnt, since which time it has not 
been re-edified : only the Great Hall, with the offices near adjoining, are kept in good 
repairs ; and cite servoth, as before it did, tor feasts at coronations, arraignments of 
great persons charged with treasons, keeping of the courts of justice, <&o. ; but the 
princes have been lodged in other palaces about the City, as at lla^miird's Ciistle, at 
Hridewell, and Whitehall (sometimes called York Place), and sometimes at St. James's.'* 
(Strype's Stow's Londont vol. ii. p. 628, edit. 1765.) Some buildings were added by 
Henry VIII., who is supposed to have built the Star Chamber; a portion of %vhich, 
however, bore the date 1602. I*ariiaments were held in Westminster Hall temp. 
Henry III., and thenceforth in the Painted CliamVer and White Chamber. After Ihe 
Suppression, the Commons sat in St. Stephen's Chapel, until its destruction fire 
Oct. 16, 1834, with tlie House of Lords, and the surrounding Parliamentary buildings. 
The scene of the conflagration was ptiinted by J. M. W. I’urncr, R.A. 

The demesne of the Old Palace was bounded on the east by the river Thames ; on 
the north by the Woolstaplo, now Bridge-street ; on the west by the precincts of St. 
Margaret’s Church and Westminster Abbey, behind Abingdon-strect ; and on the 
south by the line of the present College-street, where formerly ran a stream, called 
the Great Pitch (now a 8<^wcr), outside the palace garden-wall. 

Among the more ancient buildings which existed to our time, was the Painted 
Chamber. Next was the Old Mouse of Lords (the old Parliament Chamber), rebuilt 
by Henry II. on the foundations of Edward the Confessor's reign ; the walls were 
nearly eeven feet thick, and the vaults (Guy Fawkes' cellar) had been the kitchen of 
the Old Palace : this building was taken down about 1823, prior to the erection of 
the Royal Gallery and Entrance, by Soarte, R.A. Southward was the Princess Chamber 
(then also demolished), with foundations of Edward the Confessor's time, and a sufier- 
structure with lancet-windows, t&nrrp. Henry 111. : the walls were painted in oil w'ith 
scriptural figures, and hung with tapestry representing the birth of Queen Eliznlieth. 
Next was the Old Court of Requests ^ supposed to have been the Great Hall of the 
Confesjo/s palace : this was, until 1834, the House of Lords, and was hung with 
t.apestry representing the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588: it was destroyed in 
the Great Fire, after which the interior was refitted for the House of Commons. 

The Armada Tancatry was woven by Spiering, from the dealers of Henry Cornelius Vroom, at 
Haarlem, for Lord Howard of Effini;;ham,'1^rd lllfch Admiral of the English fleet which engitgod the 
Armada, It was sold by him to Jam<»4 1., and oonslated originally of ten eompartnimis, with bonlers 
containing iiortraita of the officers of the English fleet. These hangings were engraved by Pine in 173i». 

St.Rlephen^s Chapel had its beautiful architecture and sumptaods decoration LIddeis 
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niiti) the enlargement of the interior in 1800* when its painting* gilding* and setilp- 
tore, its traceried and brilliant windows, were discovered. Among tli© mural paintings 
were the histories of Jonah* Daniel* Jeremiah, Job, Tobit, Judith, Snsannah, and of 
Bel and the Dragon \ the Ascension of Christ, and the Miracles and Martyi-dom of 
tlie Apostles ; and'in the windows were the stories of Adam and Eve, and of Noah and 
his family* of Abraham, Joseph* and the Israelites 5 and of the Life of the Saviour, 
from his baptism to liis crucifixion and death. Among the decorations were figfures of 
angels and armed knights, Edward III. and his family, and heraldic shields. The 
jewels, vestments, and furniture of the chapel were very superb. The Cloister* were 
first built in 1356, south of the chapel, on the spot subsequently called Cotton Garden.^ 
The Orypti or uudcr>chapel of St. Stephen is described at p. 804. 

On the south side, probably, was the small chapel of St. Mary de la Pewe, or Our 
Lady of the Pew ; wherein Richard II. offered to the Virgin, previously to meeting 
the insurgents under Wat Tyler in Smithfield, in 1381. Westminster Mall will be 
clesoribed hereafter. Upon its w*estem side were built the Law Courts, by Soane, 
R.Af, upon the site of the old Exchequer Court, &c. On the east side of New Palace- 
yard was an arch, temp. Henry 111., leading to the Thames ; and the old Exchequer 
buildings and the Star Chamber, described at p. 450. On the northern side of New 
Palace-yard, directly fronting the entrance-porch of the Great Hall, on a sjiot sub- 
sequently liidden by the houses on the terrace, stood the famous Clockdowery built and 
furnished with a clock, temp, Edward I., with a fine pf 800 marks levied on Chief- 
Justice Sir Ralph de Hingbam for altering a record: the keepers of this clock-towcr 
were appointed by the Sovereign, and were paid 6e/. a diiy at the Exchequer. The 
tower was taken down about 1707 ; and its bell, “ Great Tom of We8tlnin^tcr,^^ wiis 
subsequently fe<a8t (with additioual metal) for the great bell of St. Paiirs Cathedral. 

Hatton describes the Honse of Commons, altered by Sir Cliristopber Wren, in 1706* 
as “a commodious building, accommodated with several ranks of scats, covered with 
green cloth (baize ?), and matted under foot, for 613 genilemon. On three sides of 
this house are beautiful wainscot galleries* sustained by cantalccvers^ enriched with 
fruit and other carved curiosities.^^ 

Of the House of Lords, in 1778, we have a portion in Copley's fine picture of the 
fall of the great Earl of Chatham. Of the several Gate* to the old palace, the only 
one of which wo have any record is that begun by Richard HI. in 1481, at the east 
end of Union-street, and taken down in 1706; and a cent ury later, in a fragment of 
tills gate built into a partition- wall, whs found a capital, sculptured with William Rufus 
gi*anting a charter to Gislebcrtus, Abbot of Westminster : this capital was sold by Mr. 
Capoff to Sir Gregory Page Turner, Bart., for 100 guineas. A plan of the old palace* 
measured 1793-1823, is engraved in Vetnsta Monimenta^ vol. v. ; in J. T. Smith's 
AHtiquities of Westminsfer; and in BmyJey and Britton’s Westminster Palace, 1836, 
admirably illustrated, from drawings by R. W. Billings. 

For rebuilding, in 1836 was selected from 97 sets the design of Charles Barry, R.A. . 
The coffer-dam for the river-front was commenced 1837 ; the river-wall 1839 ; 
and, on April 27, 1840, was laid the first stone, at the north end of the Speaker's 
bouse. The exterior material is fine magnesian limestone, from Anston, in Yorkshire ; 
and Caen stone for the interior; the river- terrace is of Aberdeen granite; the whole 
building stands on a bed of concrete IS feet thick. Tlie vast pile covers about eight 
acres, and has four principal fronts, tlie eastern or river being 910 feet in length. 
The plan contains 11 open quadrangles or courts, which, besides 500 apartments 
aiul 18 official residences, flank the royal state-apartments, the Houses of Lords 
aiub Commons, anil the grout Central Hall. The interior walls are fine brick ; the 
bearers of the floors are cast-iron, with brick arches turned from girder to girder ; 
the entire roofs are of wrought-iron covereil with cast-iron plates galvanized; so that 
timber has not been used in the carcases of the entire building ; and the principle of 
making the Palace as nearly fire-proof as possible in the roofs has been thoroughly 
cjtrried out. • 

• Sir llobcrt Cotton had a honae and garden abutting against the Painted Chamber; and it was 
there thHt bin collection of MSS., now in the liritish Museum, was ortiirinally stored. In Cotton Hours 
tu isiiu, were lodged the Italian witnesses against ijueeii Caroltuo on her Trial. 
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Hie New Palace U the largest public edifice which has been erected for several 
centuries In England ; and in the arrangement of its apartments tor the transaction 
of public bnsincssy in its lighting* ventilation* fire*proof construction* supply of \vat<,T* 
&c., it is the most perfect building in Europe. The style is Ty^r (lieniy Vlll.), 
with picturesque portions of the town-halls of the Low Countries, and three grand 
features: a Clock Tower at the northern extremity, resembling that of the Town- 
house at Brussels; a great Central Mall, with an oj^en stone lantern and spire; 
and the Moyal or Victoria Tower, at the soath*west angle. 

In 1841 was issued the Fine Arts Commission for rebuildini^ the Houses of Parliament ; and in 2848 
the Commission to superintend the completion of the New Palace. Certain portions of the external 
stonework havin^r decayed* a Commission was issued to investig’ate the cause; competing* chemical 
processes were adopted as remedies by hardening or indurating tiic stone* which had been iiOudicimisly 
selected ; time can only decade tiio merits of those processes. For details* see Year-Book of FacU. 1861 
and 1862. 

Tlie vast edifice covers at least twice the site of the old Palace of Westminster, 
abi:)ut half the now ground occupied being taken from the Thames. The or 
River Front has at the ends projecting wings* each 120 feet in length, witli flowers 
of beautiful design, leaving between them a terrace 700 feet long* and 33 feet wide. 
The entire length is 9 10 feet. The wing-towers have crested roofs* and open-work 
pinnacles, which, with those of the bays, carry gilded vanes. Between the principal 
and one-pair fioors is a rich band #f sculpture, composed of the royal arms of England 
in each reign, from William I. to Queen Victoria. Tlie band below the principal floor 
is inscribeti with the date of each Sovereign’s accession and decease ; and the panels 
on each side of the coal-of-arms have sceptres and labels* with badges and iiLscriptions. 

In the partipet of each hay is a niched figure of an angel bearing a sliield. The 
carved panels of tlie six oriel windows have the arms of Queen Viftd!‘ia, to indicate 
that the building was erected in her reign. The wing -towers, with their octagonal 
stone pinnacles and perforated iron ornaments at their angles and crests, remind 
one of the pictufiesquo roofs of the clidteaux and belfry-towers of the Low Countries. 

The MoHh Front has bays and buttresses similar to those of the River Front ; the 
bands are sculptured with the quarterings of the kings of England between the 
Heptarchy and the Conquest* inscriptions and dates of accc*ssion, &c‘. ; while the 
niches between the windows in each bay contain effigies of the Sovereigns whose arms 
are below. This front terminates at the west wdth the Clock Towt't and turret cd 
lantern spire. The height of this tower is 316 feet from high-water mark (Trinity 
standard) to the top of the sceptre on its roof. The clock has the largest dials in the 
world — that is, where the clock is an integral portion of the design; the only larger 
one being that of Mechlin* the dial of which is of open metal-work* applied ovtr, but 
unconnected with the architecture. The roof is fully ornamcutcHl and finished with 
gilding and colour to an extent not elsewhere to bo seen ioi this country. For this 
tower two great hour-bells were provided ; both of which were broken, as described at 
p. The weight of gold-leaf used in decorating the clock-tower up to Jnno 30, 
1857, was about 95 J ounces ; cost of gold-leaf 890/. 6jr, 3f/. ; wages of artificers, 
229/. 11«. dd. ; completion of the work, about 4^/. The gold is pure*^and treble 
the thickness of ordinary gold-leaf. 

The Clock was made by Mr. Dent* junior. IVom the desigiia of Mr. E. Denison, about 1855. The four 
dials .ire 22 feet in diameter* and are considered to 8b the largrost in tiic worM, with a itiiiiute-han»2, 
which* on account of its i^reat length, vclw'ity, weight, IVictlon, and tl»o action of the wind n}><ni it* 
rc<iiiires at least twenty times more forc'e to drive it than the hour-hand. This dock for 8 d.iys. 
Ti«e great wheel of the going part is 27 inches In diameter; tlic pendalurti is 15 feet long, and wetu’iis 
680 pounds; and' the soape-whed, which is driven by the musicaI'l>ox spring* weighs about half n:i 
onnc' . . Ail the wheels* except the scai^c- wheel, are of cast-iron. The barrel is 26 indies in duyncler, 
but only 14 inches long* as It docs not require a rope above a quarter of an in<*h thick. The second 
heel is 12 inches in diametor. The great wheels have all 180 teeth, the second wheel ??f the hour 
striking part has 105* and a pinion of llftcon. The groat wheels in the dniniug part of the dock aro 

hicnos in diameter. The clock' is said lobe at least eight times as large as a full-sized cathedral 
clock. It occupies its keepers two hours a week in winding it up. It g(x?s wit h a rate of under one second 
a week, in spite of any atmospheric changes. (CnH<wt/e<i# qf Clocks and W atchps^ p. 205.) H reports 
Its own time to Greenwich by electrical connexion* and the dockmakcr who takes care of it receives 
Greenwich time by electricity* and sets the dock right w)ici|j.‘ver its error bGet>mes sensible, whieh 
seldom has to be done more than once a month* It may be r. lied on within less than one second a 
week* which Is seven times greater accuracy than was required in the original conditions. The entire 
machinery of the clock occupies a space 16 feet Jong, by O feet in width, .'ind its weight is over four tons. 

An arrangement is also made which will admit of the wheels being taken out of the frame singly wtih- 
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out disturbing the oeherf^ and the clock is fitted with the patent mvlij eacapement of Mr. Oent. The 
b trrel le bo oi>nstruoted as that the hands will keep iiroing while the clock is being wound up. The lines 
of tlic clock are of patent wire rope» and the pallets of the escapement are jewelled with sapphires, and 
not with agate, as is usually the cose. The mfnute*hand is 16 teet long, and, notwithstanding that it is 
made of copper and beacon out as thin as is consistent with Its length and strength, It sUU weighs % cwt. 
The hour hand is ninoTeet long, and is ihatened with the minute-hand to the centre of the dial by a 
huge gilt rose (part of the arms of Westminster), which is about the sise of a small dining-table. Ail 
the iiiterstices between the figures and work on the dock Ihoe are glased in with enamelled glass, so as 
to present the appearance of a white dial in the day and allow it to be illuminated during the night. 
Kach dial is lit with 60 gas jets, which are turned on and off by a peculiar adaptation of the clock-work. 
The light in the dial thus wanes as day dawns and increases with the fbding twilight. The cost of the 
gas fur this is 6001. per annum. The clock, altogether, cost more than 22,0001. 

T?i€ South JVonf resembles the north, has similar decorations chronologically nrranged^ 
and terminates westward with the Victoria Tower* 

Saxon Xinff 9 and Queens at the South ^vnt, commencing at the wing tower, and proceeding fW>m 
base to suniinit in each bay: — Agatha, Harold. II., Editba, Edward III., Hardicanute, Harold, Emma, 
Canute, Elgiva, Edmund, Emma, Kthelred, Edward II., Elfic<la, Edgar, Edwin, Kdred, Elgina, Edmund, 
Atholstan, Elfieda, Edward I., Kiwitha, AUVed, Etbelrra, Etbelbert, Etbelbald, Judith, Egbert, Ethel- 
wolf;'^wo kings of Mercia, Noithumberland, East Anglia, Wessex, Essex, Kent, and Sussex; the whole 
sculptured in stone by John Thomas. 

The Victoria Tower is the largest and highest square tower in the world, being 75 
feet square, and 3S6 feet high to the top of the pinnacle, and over 400 feet to the top 
of tlie fiag-staif. The foundation is of solid concrete, 9 feet 6 inches deep, with solid 
brickwork over that, the whole inclosed and strengthened by piling. 'Ilie builcling 
was commenced April 2, 1842, and grew at the rate of 23 feet per year until completed ; 
it presses upon the foundation with a weight little short of ^,000 tons. The walls 
are 12 feet thick up to the base of the first tier of windows, and thence 6 feet. Tlie 
storied windows are 44 feet high by 82 feet wride, and 5 feet deep. The figures,^ 
which look so klifitll and infantine in the niches on the sides, are colossal masses, nearly 
10 feet high, and weighing many tons. The supporters of the coats of arms of our 
kings are as large as horses ; and a well staircase of iron winds up in apparently endless 
spinils, till the circling balustrade Is merged together in the long perspective, termi- 
nating at a dim bluish spot no bigger than your hand, which marks the outlet on to 
the tower-roof. A person standing on the ground under the centre of the tower can 
see up at a glance, as through a telescope, from the bottom to the top. Tlie tower 
is fireproof, and was intended to he used as a grand repository for the State papers, 
records, and muniments of the nation ; and for this purpose it is divided into eleven 
stories, each of which, with the exception of the basement story and the first floor 
immeiliately over it, contains sixteen fireproof rooms. Tlie roof, though made as light 
as is consistent with its safety from the wind, nevertheless weighs upwards of 400 
tons. * That little pierced parapet, which fVom the street looks scarce sufficient to 
prevent a man from falling over, is actually sixteen feet high. The lions and crowns 
on its battlcmented top are more than six feet high, while even the gilt tops to the 
four turrets, which from «the ground are hardly distinguishable, are wrought-iron 
crowns 5 feet 2 inches in diameter, and weighing one ton each, llio roof^ sixteen f(H*t 
ab<.)ve the parapet, is surrounded with a gilt railing six feet high, the four corners are 
guarded by^our stone lions twenty feet high ; and from the base of the corners s|)rliig four 
cjist-iron flying arched buttresses, formed in the centre in a kind of crown about thirty 
feet above the roof. Here is the colossal flagstaff of rolled sheet iron bolted together, 
110 feet long, 3 feet in diameter at tfio base, and weighing between sixteen and 
eighteen tons. The flag, 60 fedt long by 45 feet broad, requir^ upwards of 400 yai*ds 
of hunting to make it; it has to be hauled up by machinery. IHie little turrets at 
the corners reach ninety feet above the roof. Tliey are divided into two stories, the 
flr.-*t Or lower being about sixty feet above the roof ; .and here a low balcony, with stone 
w ork bfcftst-hlgb, allows the visitor to come right out upon the outside of thotnrrctand 
w alk around it. Hie view almost repays the effort made to reach it. All London 
Itiis bencatli'yau, looking like a diminished and smoky model of itself, in which some- 
how the streets seem broader and more empty* and the houses lower and more regular, 
than they ever appear to those on terra firma* On a clear day not only all London 
can be seen from the summit of^^icse pinnacles, but even all its suburb^, Hounslow 
to Shooteris-hill on one side, and from Harrow to the bleak-looking downs beyond 
Addington on the other. The portal is of sufiicient capacity to admit the R^al State 
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eoach to be driven to the foot of the staircase within the tower, Colofeal statues of 
the Lion of England^ bearing the National Standard, flank the portal ; while carving, 
inch and emblematical, adorns the walls and groined roof of the interior. High 
above a rich quatrefoil band, differing in design, and containing heraldic badges, 
foliage, and initials, conies the drat tier of windows, with their ri^h tracery and lofty 
two*centred arches. Al)ove these windows are strange devices in the way of shields 
and supporters, which here and there show the three lions passant guard<int^ supported 
by such animals as are unknown to modern English lieraldry. Nevertheless, theso 
are the Royal arms of England’s former kings. Within the porch and over the arch- 
way on the east side are niches, containing statues of the Guardian Saints of the United 
Kingdom— St. George of England, St. Andrew of Scotland, and iSt. Palrick of Ireland ; 
while the similar archway on the north side, which forms the access to the Royal stair- 
case has niches of accordant design, one containing a large statue of her Majesty Quetm 
Victoria in the centre, while those on either side contain allegorical figures of Justice 
and Mercy. Recurring to the exterior of the Tower, immediately over the abovc^great 
entrance, as well as on the south side, is a row of rich niches, the centre one higher 
than the rest, and containing a statue of the Queen ; while the others are oc^^iipied by 
her Majesty’s father and mother, the late Duke and Duchess of Kent, and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. (Abridged chiefly from The Times journal.) 

The West Fronts towards New^ Palace-yard, is composed of bays divided by hold 
buttresses, terminating in rich pinnacles, llns land-front will hereafter embrace 
the area of the present Law Courts. The niches of the buttresses will contain statues 
of eminent commoners. I'lie portion of this front complete, is that opi)osite Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, called St. Margaret’s Porch ; and the gable of Westuiiustcr Hi*lL 
which has been advanced southward, the great window being replaced# thus forms St. 
Stephen’s Porch, with much of the varied and piquant character of the Town-hall of 
Louvain. The turrets contain statuettes of Edward III. and Queen Philippa, St. George 
and St. Andrew, Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York, St. Patrick and St. Stephen. In 
the gable are statuettes of Edwai^d the Confessor and Willimn Rufus, William IV, and 
Queen Victoria ; and this facade is richly sculptured with the Royal arms, the separata 
insignia of England, Ireland, and Scotland, badges, Ac. The whole composition should 
be seen from Poet’s Corner, and it combines well with Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 

Between the Victoria Tower and St. Stephen’s Porch is a range of buildings four 
jitories in height, with a central clock-tower 120 feet high. Besides the gi'cat towers 
already named, oriels and turrets add effect to the sky-line of the building, whether 
viewed firom the exterior or from the courts. 

The whole front from St. Stephen’s Porch to Victoria Tower is appropriated foy offices 
of the House of Peers, including peers’ private entrance and staircase, committee-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, and the numerous other apartments re<)uired. It also includes a largo 
T(K>m to be called the Teer^ Rohing»'Room^ which is to be^ decorated in fresco by Mr. 
Herbert, R.A. This is lighted from the top, and fitted up in oak, as is the case with 
the other apartments, llie frescoes will be eight in number, of large size, — the 
subjects Scriptural. 

**The Palace of Westminster stands alone and matchless iii Europe^' among the 
architectural monuments of this busy age. From the border of the Thames, from 
St. James’s Park or Waterloo-plaoe, from •Piccadilly, or the bridge across the Ser- 
pentine, the spectacle of that large square tower, of the central needle, and far away 
of the more fkntastio oil grouping at every step ?n some different combi- 

natioQ— stamp the whole building as the massive conception of a master mind.”— 
(/V iutday Eeviem^ , 

One of the Public Entrances to the Houses of Parliament is by Sf. Stephen's Stair^ 
cose, ascending from St. Margaret’s Poroli x the bosses, panels, and decora Live work of 
the coiling and the supporting aitshes are very elaborate ; the walls will he embellished 
with frescoes. Westminster Hall forms the grand vestibule of approach from the 
north. About midway, on the east side of the Hall, is the Memhers' Entrance io the 
House €f Commons^ through the restored Cloisters sof St. Stephen's : the fan-tracery 
of the roof, and i| small projecting clmpel ^or oratory, are very beautiful. A cloister 
built by Hemy Vill« has boon restored, as a relic of Englisli mediseval art. An uppex 
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cloister has b<?eu added, by winch is a staircase to the House of Commons* Returning 
to Westminster Hall, at the south end is a flight of steps to Stephen's JPorch^ 
65 feet in height : the great central window is 4<8 feet high and 25 feet wide, and is 
filled with stained glass, by Hardman, charged with the insignia of the Sovereigns of 
England. On the fight is the entrance from St. Stephen's Staircase, and on the left 
is H superb doorway leading into S£. Stephenses feet long by 30 feet wide, 

and 56 feet high, reared upon the ancient Crypt of St. Stephen's, which lias been 
restored for use as the Palace Chapel. From the floor of St. Stephen’s Hall there 
is no one* step tliroughout the whole extent ,— is of one level. Next is 

The Central Hall, an octagon 70 feet square, with the largest span of stone Gothic 
roof, of similar form, in Europe : the height from the floor to the key-stone is 75 feet, 
and the bosses measure 4 feet in diameter. The eight sides contain alternately great 
doorways and windows, the latter to be fllled with stained glass; and the niches 
between the arches contain portrait and costume statues of the English Sovereigns and 
their Queens, sculptured in Caen stone by John Thomas. Among the most striking 
are Wclliam I. ; Henry I.; Richard I. and his Queen; King Jolui ; Eleanor Queen of 
Edward L; Edward III. and his Queen Philippa; Henry V. and his Queen Katherine; 
Richard 111.; Henry VII. and his Queen Elizabeth. The encaustic-tilc pavement is 
vc*’y tine. Thence a corridor leads north to the Commons* Lobby and House of 
Commons, and south to the Peers’ Lobby and Ho^se of Peers. Tlie archway west 
communicates with St. Stephen’s Hall: and the east leads to the Lower Waiting Hall ; 
tiio Conference Halt, in the River Front; and tlie Upper Waiting Hall, einbellisluK] 
with frescoes, including the Patience of Griselda (from Chaucer), by Cope ; I^isiiiheritunce 
of Cordelia liy King Lear (from Shakspeare), by Herbert, R.A. ; the Temptation of 
Adam and Evei(fi|pm Milton), by Horsley; and St. Cecilia (from Dryden), by Tcnniel; 

The Electric Telegraph Office (opened April 1, 1853) is in the Central Hall; 
w'bcnce wires are laid to the Company’s Offiee and the metropolitan stations. The 
north gable of Westminster Hall and the adjoining Law Courts, Sir Charles Barry* 
proposed to make accord with this beautiful front; New Palace Yard being inclosed 
by parliamentary buildings, thus making it, by means of an important gateway looking 
towards Whitehall, the entrance courtyard of the new Palace, as it was originally of 
the old Palace of the time of Richard 1 1.+ 

'fiiE Royal ENTUAUCJi is by the Victoria Tower, already described. At the summit 
of the Royal Staircase is the Norman Torch, named fi*om its statues of kings of the. 
Norman line, and frescoes of scenes from Anglo-Norman history ; its beautifully groined 
roof and clustered columns, rich bosses and ribs, are of the same period. To the riglit 
is the U}.ueen^s Eohing^room, paintefl by Dyce, R.A., with frescoes allegorical of chivalry 
iostering generous and religious feelings. Here are two frescoes in large panels, hy 
Maclisc, R.A. : the Mcetipg of Wellington and Bhicher after Waterloo; the Deatli of 
Nelson — one side only is completed; Mr. Dyce died February 14, 1864. Next is the 
Victoria or Eogal Gallery, 110 feet In length by 45 feet in width, and 45 foot high ; 
to be decorated with frescoes from English history, an armorial band beneath tho 
stained-glass windows, and a panelled and superbly enriched coiling. To this gallery 
the public aT'O admitted, by tickets (to be obtained of the Lord Grait Chamberlain), to 
view the procession of her Majesty to open and prorogue Parliament. 

The jPrince*s Climber, a kind of ante-zoom to tho House of Lords, has the entrflnce** 

• A very beautiful memorial tablet to perpetuate the memoir of tho late Sir Charles Barry has been 
erecterJ in the nave of Westminster Abbey, over the spot where toe distinguished architect of ine Houses 
of Parliament lie» buried ; and nearly scgoinlng the grave of the late Mr. Robert StephenHon, to whom, 
it will be retneinbered, a inonumctitui brass, representing a full-length figure of the eminent engineer, 
was ifiSeribed a lew years since. The meraoria), which has been placed in the Abbey by the fkmily of 
the late SerC. Barry, consihts of a large cross Jet into a massive slab of black marble about 12 feet in 
length by 5 feet in width, and tlie inscription on the cross is hs fallows: — Sacred to the men.ory of the 
late Sir C. Barry, R.A., F.K.S., architect of the New Palace at Westminster and other bultdings, who 
died cm the 12th of May, ISO), aged 64 years, and lies buried beneath this brass.** The following text 
is also insc ribed round tho outside of tno marble slab; — ** Wliatsocver ye do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord and not unlo men, for ye serve the Lord Christ.** €kim$tUii»a ill. 23, 24. 

t ** The new Palace Yard being anciently onebised by a wall, there were four gates therein, the only 
one at prestMit remaining is that on th^last side leading to Westminster Stairs — the three others which . 
were demolished were that or) the norui which led to Woolstaple, that on the west called liighgatct a 
very beuutilul and stately edifice, situate at the east end of Ihdon-strcet t it was taken down in the year 
as was also tho third at the norUi end of St. 21argaret*s-iane, anno 1731.*'— 1739. 
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doorway richly decorated with the national arms, armorial roses and qnatrefoils ; and 
opposite, on the north side, in a corresponding arch, is the statue of Queen Victoria, 
with figures of Justice and Mercy, and bas-reliefs, by Gibson, R.A. Upon the walls 
are twelve^bas-rellefs, by Tlieed, carved in oak, of memorable events in Tudor history j 
and over these panels, are twenty -eight portraits of the same perioa, painted on a gold 
ground* The frieze is enriched with oak-leaves and acorns, and armorial shields and 
labels f tlie windows are painted with the rose, thistle, and shamrock, and regal crowns ; 
and the armorial ceiling and Tudor fire-places are dight with colour, gilding, and 
sculpture. Prom the Princess chamber we enter 

The Hotras ov Lobds, extremely rich in gilding, polychromy, wrought metal, ami 
carved work. Its dimensions are, length in the clear, 91 feet, breadtii 45 feet, and 
height 45 feet, so that it is a double cube. The walls are 3 feet 1 inch thick. East 
and west arc twelve lofty windows, six on either side, filled with p.iintcd-glass whole- 
length portraits of the kings and queens, consort and regnant, of the United Kingdom ; 
six containing figures of the royal line of England before the union of the crotvns ; 
three, of the royal line of Scotland from Bruce to James VI.; and three, oIt the 
Sovereigns of Groat Britain from the reign of Charles I. The style of colouring in 
these windows is that of 1450-1500. 

At each end of the House are three archways, within which are these wall-frescoes : — 

Ovrr th« Throne: Edward III. conferring the Order of the Garter on the Black Prince; C. W. Cope, 
R.A. The Baptism of St. Ethclbcrt; W. Dyce, E.A, Prince Henry acknowledging the authorily of 
J udge UaHcoigne j C. W. Cope, R.A. 

Ooer the Sfrar^ert* Qall^y : The Spirit of Jnstice; D. Macllse, B.A, The Spirit of Religion ; J. C. 
Horsley. The Spirit of Chivalry; D. Maelisc, E.A. 

Between the windows, arcliways, and in the comers, are canopied nicli^,swith pedestals 
supported by angels bearing shields charged with the arms of the eighteen barons who 
obtained Magna Charta from King John, and whose bronze effigies occupy tho iii(‘]ies. 
Above timse niches arc segments of arches, which, as trusses, sii])])ort the main arclies 
of the ceiling, and arc elaborately pierced and carved. 

The ceiling is flat, and <livided into coinjmrtments containing lozenges charged with 
devices and symbols: the royal monogram, the monograms of the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Consort ; the cognisances of tho white hart of Richard II. ; the sun of the 
House of York; the crown in a bush, Henry VII.; the falcon, dragon, and greyhound; 
tile lion passant of England, the lion ram{)ant of Scotland, and the harp of Ireland; 
sceptres, orbs, and ci-owns ; the scales of Justice ; mitres and crosiers, and swonis of 
mercy ; coronets, and the triple plume of tho Prince of Wales. Among the devices 
are the rose of England and the pomegranate of Castile; the portcullis of Iki^ufort, 
the lily of France, and the lion of England; and tho armorial shields t^f the 8a\ou 
Heptarchy. The massive beams appear like solid gold ; they are inscribed on tlio sides 
with redigious and loyal mottoes. , 

Beneath the windows, the walls are covered with oak panelling and carved busts of 
the Sovereigns of England; and above is the inscription “Gocl stive the Queen,” in 
Tudor characters. Tbeiuw springs a coving, in the southern division emblazoned with 
the arms of lord chancellors and their Sovereigns, and northward with tne bishops* 
arms. This coving supports a gallery with wrought-inetal railing, richly-carved panel- 
ling, and pillars which support a brattishing. • 

The centre of the southern end of the House is occupied by tho Throiie, on either 
side of which is a doorway leading to the Princess Chamber. At the uorlhern end of 
the House, Over the principal doorway, is the Strangers* Gallery^ behind the Reporters* 

C tliery, upon the front of winch are painted the badges of tho sovereigns of Kng];ind ; 
and over the archways are painted on shields the coat-armour of tho Saxon, >^orman, 
Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Hanoverian Houses ; the arms of the arcliiepiscopjil 
sees, and some of the bislmpries ; and in front of the gallery is a clock with an exqui- 
sitely carved case and dial enamelled in colours. On the right of the Bar is tho scat of 
the Usher of the Black Rod. Tho Peers* seats (accommodating 235) are ranged 
longitudinally from north to south. At the south end^is the clerks* table ; and beyond 
it are the wodsaeks, covered with crimson cloth. At the north end is The Bar^ a 
dwarf screen^ at whicli appear the Members of the House of Commons, and at which 
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counsel ploaS. At the four angles of the area Ui a superb brass candelabrum, by 
Hardman, 17 feet high, and weighing 11^ cwt# 

. The Royai* Thbone, at the south end, is elevated on steps (the centre three, and 
the sides two), whkh are covered with a carpet of bright scarlet, powdered with white 
roses and lions, and fringed with gold-colour. The canopy to the thi'one is in three 
compartments: the central one, much loftier than the others, for her Maj^ty ; that on 
tlie right hand for the Prince of Wales, and that on the left for the PWnoe Consiirt, 
The back of the central coini>artment is panelled with lions passant, carved and gilded, 
on a red ground ; and above arc the royal arms of England, elaborately emblazoned, 
surmounted by the royal monogram and. *^l>ieu et mon droiV' in perforated letters; 
and a brattishing of Greek crosses and Heur^de-lis crests. Above are the crests of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, richly carved ; the ceiling hears tlie monogram 
V. R. within an exquisite lK>rder, and the Hat surfaces painted with stars. The span* 
drels of the canopy, and the octagonal pillars with coronal capitals, are exquisitely 
carvW. In front of the canopy, above a brattishing of perforated Tudor flowers, nv9 
fivo traeeried ogee arches : in the central one is the figure of St. George and tbo 
Dragon ; and in the two sides are knights of the Garter and Bath, the Thistle and St. 
Patrick, llie angle-buttresses of this canopy have coronal pendants; on the fronts 
and sides are animals, on the summits open-worked royal crowns. On the sides like- 
wise are shields of the arms of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, beautifully 
carved, painted, and gikbd ; and upon pedestals are sitting flgnres of winged angels 
holding shields enamelled with the arms of England. The side compartments of tho 
cinopy have, the one the heraldic symbols of the Prince of Wales, and the other those 
of Prince Albqf t, blended with the architectural features : they have covings, gilded, 
and pedestals sup^rtiiig a lion and unicorn holding shields of arms ; the angle-but- 
tresses have coronal pendants, and the shafra are surmounted by crowns. On either 
hand is a dwarf wing with pedestal, on which are seated the royal supporters, the lion 
and uincorn, holding standards enamelled with the arms of England. 

The Queen*s Chair of Slate^ or Throne, in general outline resembles ** the coronal ion 
chair:’' the logs rest upon four lions couehant; the base has quatrefoil panels, with 
crowns and V. K. ; sprays of roses, slmrarocks, and thistles ; and a broad bar of roses 
and leaves : in the panels beneath the arms of tho chair are lions imssaiit and treillage ; 
upon the back pinnacles are a lion and unicorn, seated, holding sc^^rolls and flanking the 
gable, within which is a circle of exquisitely quatre-foiled ornament, inclosing the 
inon(^p*am V. R, ; the exterior ridge is carved with roses, and tho apex surmounted 
with a richly decorated crown. The back of tho chair is bordered with large egg- 
shapeJi pieces of crystal, within which are the royal arms of England, embroidered on 
velvet. The Footstool has carved sides, and a crimson velvet top, gorgeously embroi- 
dered with roses in a border of fleurs-de-lis. 

The State Chairs for the Prince of Wales and Prince Consort are curule-shaped, 
have circular-headed backs, embroider^ on velvet with the ostrich triple-plume and 
the sliield of arms. The throne and footstool, and the two princes’ chairs^ are gilded 
througliouti. 

The House of Peers was first occupied by their lordships April 15, 1847. 

The Peert^ JLohhy is 38 feet square an^ 33 feet high, and has on either aide a lofty 
arch, above which are painted, within arches, the arms of the Saxon, Hortnan, Plan- 
tfigenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Hanoverian royal lines, each snrmounted by a royal crov^n* 

1 he north doorway opens into the House of Commons Corridor, the south doorway 
opens into the House of Lords : the arch is boldly sculptured with Tudor roses» royally 
crowned ^ the inner arch is enriched with gilded oak-leaves. The space over is fllletl 
with tlie royal ai*ms, roses, thistles, and shamrocks, coloured and gilded. ' The gates 
are of massive brass, by Hardman, and of richly floriated design, the frames studded 
with Norman roses. These gates weigh 1*1 tons, are 11 feet high, and 6 feet wide; 
and are of a material not used in England for such a .purpose for nearly 400 yeaisi. 
IMie side-wall comiiartments of the Lobby are fllled with ogee arches; send tlie upper 
stories are windows, painted by Hardman, and Ballantyne, and Altana wiHi the arms of 
Ine early families of the aristocracy of England. The roof is paluMl with roses^ 
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tbistles, and shamrocks, In squares, on a blue ground, and relieved with gilding. The 
pavement is encaustic tiles, by Minton ; alleys of black marble, including ** Dieu ct 
mon droit’* in tiles, V. R., the lions of England, d;c . ; and in the centre is a Tudor rose 
of Derbyshire marble, bordered with engraved brass. At each corner of the lobby is a 
magnificent gas-standard, about 12 feet high. 

The JPeera^ Librariee are a magnificent suite of rooms ; above the oak book-shelves 
is a frieze, with panels of the arms of the Chief Justices of England. The Peers* 
Mohing'^room it is proposed to decorate with , frescoes illustrating Human Justice and 
its development in Law and Judgment, by Herbert, R.A, The one executed is in 
wateT*glasB; the subject, Moses bringing down the Second Tables of the Law, oc- 
cupied the painter three years : size 22 feet by 10 feet 6 inches ; figures life-size. 

Returning to the Peers’ Lobby, the archway on the north side gives access to the 
Peers’ Corridor, corresponding with the Commons’ Corridor immediately opposite in 
the Central Hall, the walls of which are panelled for frescoes, some of which have 
been completed. The decorations of the Corridors leading from the Central Hall, 
to the Houses of Lords and Commons, are as follows * 

The Peere* Oorridcr,^^, W. Cope, R.A., The Burial of Charles I. ; The Parting of Lord and Lady 
Rnssell; ExmiUion of the Fellows of a College at Oxford for rethsine to sign the Covenant ; The Km- 
barkatiun ot the Pilgrim Fathers for New England; The Defence of Basing House; The setting out of 
the Train Bands fVom London to relieve f^oucester; Charles 1. creating his standard at Nottingham. 

The Common** Corridor. — E. M. Ward, R.A., Alice Lisle assisting the Fugitives to EK*ape alter the 
Battle of Sedginoor; Jane Lane assisting Charlea 11. to Kseape after the Battle of Worcester; The 
Last Sleep of Argyle; The Execution of Montrose; The Landing of Charles II. at Dover. 

The Central Hall has been already described. Leaving this through an arched 
doorway on the side, we enter St> Stephen*s llall^ winch gccaipics the site 

of the old St. Stephen’s Chapel. The Hall has a beautiful stone vaulting, the 
bosses of which have subjects from the life of St. Stephen; Its windows are filletl with 
appropriate glass, and on pedestals are marble statues of Sclden, Foley, R.A, ; 
Hampden, Foley, R.A. ; Lord Falkland, Bell; Lord Clarendon, Marshall, R.A.; Lord 
Somers, Marshall, R.A. ; Sir Robert Walpole, Bell; T^ord Chatham, M'Dowell, H.A.; 
Lord Mansfield, Bally, R.A. ; Burke, Theod ; Fox, Baily, R.A.; Pitt, M ‘Dowell, R.A; 
Grantham, Carew. A small staircase at one end leads to St, Stephen's CrypU tie- 
scribed at p, 304. In the niches of the doorway to St. Stephen’s Hall arc twelve 
Matues of early Kings and Queens. We leave the Hall for St, Stephen* s Porch^ 
whence a fine view is obtained of Westminster Hall, which it w^as proposed by Sir 
Charles Barry to make an antechamber to the House of Legislature. By a heniitiful 
new doorway on the east side we enter the Cloisters of St, Stephen^Sy which hawd been 
restored and enlarged* From the npper Cloister by the Lobby we enter 

The House op Commons, 75 feet long, -15 feet wide, a~id 41 feet high ; the size 
being as small as possible for speaking and hearing wither^ efibrt during the avcr.tge 
attendance of Members, about 300. The twelve side window's arc painted with the 
arms of borouglis, by Hardman; and at each end is a stone screen filled with bnise 
traceiy. The ceiling has the sides and ends inclined, and the centre fiat ; it is divided 
by massive ribs into compartments, which are filled with ground-glass tinted with the 
rose, portcullis, and floriated circles; behind were originally placed the gas-lights, 
with Faraday’s patent ventilation, cutting off connexion between the gas and the air 
of4;he apartment, the vitiated air being conveyed away by tubes into a chamber above 
the ceiling. The artificial light is now supplied from the chamber above the ceilings, 
in vthUSh about 1000 feet of gas are consumed per hour in the evening sittings; none 
of tiio products of combustion escape into the House. The floor of the House •is of 
perfbteSied cast kon, covered with matting, through which hot and cold air are auiuitted. 

The VemtUaHoH at present adopted in the two Houses is that of exhaustion, the afr beinfr put lu 
motion by means of hm applied by ooke-fires in mat upcast shatU, the two chief in the Victoria 
Tower and the Clock Tower. Under as well as eibove ground are hundreds of alr-courscs ; some for 
sunplying cold air, others fbr warm air, others for carrying off vitiated air. There are in this great 
palace steani-piplis, of which the sggregalo length Is about IS miles, and ISOO stop-coeks and valves 
connected wiui tneas pipee* Taking the lloose that sits longesvwe learn ft'om Dr. Percy's able Ueport, 
iliat the air fbr the Honss of Commons is admitted from the hlar Court and the Commons Court ; it ia 
strained through fovisi and thiui warmed when neoeesary by Gurney^a batteries ; after which it ui»cctids 
througl’. the fioQV of Ins Boose. Br. Peroy tells us iha^ although a great number of minor details ars 
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d^fhctiva and neod cnmplotion, yet all appliances for effective ventilation exist; experimeuU have 
denionstrated that the supply of fresh air passing throutph the Houses under varying couditions has 
generally exceeded the propt^nion declariHl by the Yiljchest authorities to be amplv su(Boient» Satisfactory 
as this may be. Dr. Percy reminds us that too much fresh air cannot be sunplied. provided Its temper^ 
ture and its state as to tnoisture bo suitable, and no draught lie perceptible— a condition which should 
be regarded as a frmdsmcnta! principle in every so-called sysfotn of ventilatioiK While in some instances 
the complaints made may bo well foundixi, it is pretty certain that In other instances they resulted fixnn 
the special btKlily conditions of the individuals making them ; as the state of the stomach as to the 
quantity of llH>d which ft contains, the amount of aicoholio liquor circulating through the system, the 
muscular exertion which the body may have recently undergone, as well as the condition of mental 
exertion or excitement, will greatly modi^ our impressions as to the agreeableness of the temperature 
and the perfectiim of the ventilation. 

It is impossible to burn the House down : yon might set fire to and destroy the fiiriii- 
ture and fittings; but the ilooring, walls, and roof would remain intact. The walls 
arc panelled with oi\k two-thirds up, carved with the linen -pattern, armorial shields, 
pendants, foliated mouldings, and brattishings. Upon three sides iiro galleries for 
Members and Strangers ; the Reporters* Gallery being at the north end, over the 
Spei*ker^s Chair^ a sort of canopied throne elaborately carve<i with the royal arms, &c. 
Belikid the brass tracery above the Reporters* Gallery is a gallery for ladies. At tlie 
northern end of the House is The Bar^ temporarily formed by sliding rods of brass ; 
and here is the special seat of the Serjeant-at-arms. The Ministerial seats are on the 
front bench to the right of the Speaker, the leaders of the Opposition occupying the 
front bench opposite. Below the Speaker’s Chair i* the Clerks* Table, whereon, during 
the business of the House, is placed tlie Speaker's Mace ; not, as generally supposed, 
** the fool’s bauble” which Cromwell ordered to be taken away, but the mace made at 
the Restoration. Along both sides of the House are the Division Lobbies, “ Ayes” 
west, and N(XJs”cast; these being oak-panelled corridors, with stained-glass windows^ 
the chandolioA a.'e of chased brass. 

The Commons first assembled in their, new House February 3, 1852 ; eight days 
after which (February 11), Mr. Barry received knighthood. 

The Commons Lobby is a rich apartment 46 feet square, and has on each side an 
archway; carved open screens inscribed ‘•Doraine salvatn fac Reginatn and windows 
painted with the arms of parliamentary borouglis : the brass gas- standards, by Hard- 
man, arc clal)orately chiised. The doorways lead to the Library, the Post-ofiice, 
Vote-paper Office, Central Hall, &c. The Libraries are fitted with dark oak. The 
Befieshmeni Rooms for the Peers and Commons are similarly arranged, and respec- 
tively are divided by a carved oak screen. 

The public are adinitte<l to view both Honfies of Parliament, and all tlie public 
portion of the New Palace of Westminster, every Saturday between 10 and 4 o’clock, 
durinj^ the session, by tickets ; which are obtainable on Saturdays, between 11 and 4 
o’clock, at the Office of the Lord Great Chamberlain, in the Royal Court. 

Admission to hear tlgi Debates : Lords — A Peer’s order ; Commons — Any Mem* 
beris, or the Speaker’s, order. The House of Lords is open to the public, without 
ticket, during the hearing of Appeals. 

2*he Speaker's Rouse occupies part of the two pavilions, forming the end of the 
river front of the Palace, next Westminster Bridge, and is approached by archways 
from Palace-yard. It comprises from sixty to seventy rooms, and Is finisliod 
throughout in the style of the structure generally. The staircase, with its carvings, 
tile-paving, and brass-work, is excccdingfy effective and elegant, and everywhere there 
is a large amount of painted and gilded decoration. Cloisters, appi'oached fVom tlie 
House, surround a court about ‘20 feet square : tbe window openings in tbe cloisters 
arc filled with stained glass, containing the arms of all tbe Speakers, with the date of 
electfon. The principal floor includes the State dining*-room ; the drawing-room, 
87 feet» 3^ inches by 28 feet 9 inches ; morning-room, 84 feet 6 inches by 23 feet 9 inches; 
and a smaller dining-room, 31 feet by 24 feet 6 inches. The State dining-room is 
45 feet by 23 feet 6 inches. Frames are set in the walls to receive a collection of portraits 
of p:ist Speakers. The rooms are lighted at night by wax-caudles In ooroom; to light 
the four rooms requires 400 wax-candics. 

A Descriptive Handbook forjthe Pictwres the Houses qf ParliomeiU^hy T. J. 
Gullick, Painter (published by authority), will at once satisfy tbe requirements of 
ertists and the general public : tbe accounts of the Pictures ore wrtlteu with care 
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and discrimination. And a Guide io the Palace is printed by permission of the Lord 
Groat Chamberlain, and published by Warrington and Co. 


PATEBNOSTEB-BOW^ 

B etween the north side of St. PauVs Churchyard, and the south of Newgate- 
street, is one of a knot of monastic localities; and is named from the turners of 
rosaries, or Pater Nosters (tenth beads), dwelling there, with stationers or text-writers, 
who wrote and sold ABC, with the Pater Nostcr, Ave, Creed, Graces, Ac., in the reign 
of Henry IV. Hatton describes it 1708 ** between Cheapside Conduit east, and Amen- 
corner west; and the name, as also those of Ave-Muriu-lano (at its west end). Creed-lane 
(in Ludgatc* street, opposite), and Ainen*eorner, given by reason of the religious houses 
formerly of Black and Gray Friars, between which these streets are situated.’^ J^atcr- 
nostcr-row was next “taken up” by mercers, silkmen, and lacemen : we read of Pepys, 
in 1660 buying here “ moyre for a morning w^aistcoat and the street was otltifiies 
blocked up with the coaches of the nobility and gentry. But few names of publishers 
are met with as carrying on business in Paternoster-row before the threat Fire : one of 
these is “R. Harford, in Queeii’s-head-alley, .Paternoster-row, 1642,” and another, 
“Christopher Meredith, Crane-allcj^ Paternoster-row.” After the Great Fire, the 
mercers mostly migrated westwanl, as to Holy well -street and Covent Garden ; but 
in a periodical of 1707 we read of “the sempstresses of Pater nostcr-row and Strype, 
in 1720, enumerates among its inhti^bitants tire-women, mercers, and silkmen. Here 
lived Alderman Thomas, the mercer, w’hose shop bore the motto of Sir William Turner, 
“Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you.” {Spectaiort No. 50^^)^ Strype also 
mentions “at the upper end, some stationers and large warehouses for booksellers;” 
but we find, as early as 1564, that Henry Denham, bookseller, lived at the Star, in 
Paternoster-row, with the motto, Oa homini sublime dedit. In the reign of Queen 
Anne the booksellers removed here from Little Britain ; and, from about 1771, the 
trade became changed to publishing books in “ Paternoster* row nuinbci*s.” Among 
their publishers were Harrison, Cook, and the Hoggs ; to the latter succeeded their 
shopman, 'rhonias Kelly, Alderman of Farringdon Witliin, and Lord Mayor, 1836-7. 

Here was the printing-office of Henry Sampson Woodfall, the printer of the Fuhlio 
Advertiser, wherein originally appeared Junitts*s Letters^ 

At “the Bible and Crown ” (the sign boldly carved in wood, coloured and gilt, in I he 
string-course above the window), lived the Hivingtons, the High-Church publishers, from 
1710 to 1853 : here they continued the originally Dodsley’s, with Edmund 
Burke as a contributor; and here, in 1791, the llivingtons commenced the British Criiic : 
but “ the old shop,” where Horsley and Tomline, Warburton p,nd Hurd, used to meet, 
was, in 1854, altered to a ** shawl emporium/* At No. 47 li^d Robert Baldwin, pub- 
lisher of the London commenced 1732. The premises are now the publishing- 

house of Messrs. William and Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh : the former Lord 
IVovost, 1866. Here the HobinBons establbhod themselves 1763, .the head of the firm 
being “King of the Brx>k8ellers here they published the Annual Be(/isfery wi^i a 
sale of 7000 (x>pies each volume; and the unsatisfactory Biographical Diciionarg, by 
Alexander Chalmers. At No, 39 have lived fiearly a century and a half the Long- 
mans; the imprint of Thomas Longman, with Thomas and John Osborne, at the sign of 
“ the Ship and Black Swan,** is dated 1725; and the same year we find a book of 
Whiston^s bearing the same names, although an e<lition of Rowe*8 Dramaiic Works, 

2 Vx la., 1725, is stated to be the csirliest book with Ijongnmn*8 imprint. Here was 
oouimenced the original Cgclopeedia, by Ephraim Chambers, upon which was bused the 
New Cgclopmdia of Dr. Rees. For several years tins firm gave hero dinners and soirees 
to authors and artists; and they have acquired world- wide repute as the publishers of 
the works of Scott, Mackintosh, Southey, Sydney Smith, Moore, and Macaulay. 
Messrs. Longman's own sale of books has amounted to five millions volumes hi tlia 
year. They possess some portraits of eminent literary persons. 

The premises wore rebuilt iu handsome Uoimissance style in 1863 ; the design in* 
eluding the rebuilding of the ai^oining house of Messrs. Blackwood and Sous, of Ediu* 
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btir^b, at the extreme nortb*»west corner# The Ik^de is executed m Portland stone# T!ie 
churacter of the carving* es|)ecittlly of the lower stoneSi is somewhat symbolical natural 
foliaife. On the key-stone of the central arch is represented Literature supported by 
the Arts, Sciences, and Education# In the spandrels of the same are the « Ship** and 
the « Swan,** being half-size copies of two medallions, saved from the old buildings, 
and which had bi^en traiie signs or parts of these premises since the Great Fire. 

No. 33, Hamilton, Adams, and Co., has been rebuilt in handsome style; also No. 
23, Kent and Co. No. 56, the Dep6t of the Religious Tract Society, was erected 
in 1844^ at a cost of 12,000/# : the handsome stone frontage, of 120 feet, is in tiie 
Italian style# The Society commenced operations, in 1799, with a small handbill ; its 
annual distribution of books and tracts in 1853 was nearly 26 millions, and its gross 
ineoino 9197/.; in 1866, circulation 46,000,000. The Society issues five illustrated 
periodicals, including the Leisure Hour and the Sunday ai Home^ 

No# 50, long the Chapter Coffee-house, described at pp. 263-4, was closed as a colfee* 
house, in December, 1853 ; having been for a century and more the resort of authors, 
bodksellors, and politicians : the house is referred to in the correspondence of Chattertoiu 

" A contemporary anecdote ezhibiis Goldsmith paymaster, at the Chapter Cotree-house, for Churchiirs 
friend, Charles Lloyd, who, in his careless way, wlthoat a shilling to pay for the ent*'rtainment, had 
kiviiecl him to sup with some friends of Qrub-street.**— Forhter's L\f€ qf&old9mith^ p. 233. 

Between Patemoster-row and Newgate-streot. ia Newgate Market : here, in 1709 
i^atler. No. 41), was exhibited the Groaning Board : 

** At the sign of the Woolsack, in Newgate Market, is to be seen a strange and wonderful elm-board; 
wbklbcing touched with a hot iron, doth express itself as If it were a man dying with groans Ac. li 
been presented to the king and his nobles, and bath gfren great satisfaction.** — AdcertinemenL 

Panycr-aKey) conjectured to have been named from its having been the standing of * 
bakers with their paniers, when bread was only sold in markets, and hot in shops or 
houses, is described at pp. 416 and 614. 

At tlie sign of the Castle/' in Patemoster-row, Tarlton, Queen Elizabeth*8 favourite 
stage-clown, kept an ordinary, stated to have been on the site of Dolly’s chop-house. 

" The Castle,*' of which a token exists, was destroyed, in the Great Fire, but was re- 
built ; and here ** the Castle Society of Music " performed. The premises were sub- 
sequently the Oxford Bible Warehouse, destroyeil by fire in 1822, and rebuilt. 

Warwick-lane ami Ivydane are noticed at p. 614. 

There are likewise a Faiemosier-row and Little Paternoster^ow in Spttalfield^ 
where was formerly the Priory of St. Mary Spittle. 


PENTONVILLE, 

A DISTRICT of St. James's parish, was orlgiwally a flcld the Clerkenwell 
Nunnery. It was in part the estate of Henry Peuton, Esq. ; and when the New- 
road was formed through it. White Conduit House, and the house attached to Dobney's 
Bowling-^reeii, were almost the only buildings here# One of the earliest was Hermes 
Hqgse (in Herrnes-street), built by Dr. de Valangin (a pupil of Boerhaave), who lived 
to see Pen ton's ville or town rising around him. Here lived the noted William Hunt- 
ington, S.S., when he married the wCdow of Sir James Sanderson, Bart., ex-Lord 
Mayor, Upon the north side of the New-roud (Pentonviile-hill) is St. Jatpes’s 
Chape], built 1788: it has a clover altar-pictore of Christ raising the damsel Tabitha. 
Below the Chapel is the London Female Penitentiary, established 1807. In Regcnt- 
tesrace died the popular sporting writer. Pierce Egan, in 1849, at Ae fiill age of 77 : 
and m*Penton-plaGc lived Grimaldi, ** Old Joe," born in Stanhope-street, ClaKe*market» 
in 1778, the year prccecling that in which Garrick died. 

* Gerard, in his Herbal, ^it. 1633, describes certain kinds of oirohis growing in dry 
pastures and heaths, and upon chalky bills, and '^plentifblly in sundry places, as in the 
field by Islington, near London, whore there is a bowling-green, u^er a few old 
shrubby oaks." The spot all{;fHcd to soems to have been Winehester-pfaic% now the 
Pentouviilc-road. TUonkia Cooke, the notoriotts miser, lived here* 
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A ZiEADING street, 110 yards less than a mile in lengthi extends, in a line with 
Covantry-street^ from the north end of the Haymarket westwntd to Hyde Park 
Corner. The name is derived from the rnf&> called **pickadils" or ‘^peccadilloes/' 
worn by the gallants of James I. and Charles I. % and the stiffened points of which re- 
sembled spear-heads, or picardills, a ^minutive of pica, spear, Spanish and Italian. 
Blount, in his Qlocsographia (1656), interprets it as the round hem about the edge or 
skirt of a garment, and a stiff collar or band for the neck and shoulders; whence the 
wooden pecciidilloes (the pillory) in Hudihras, Hence the first bouse built in the road 
may have been named “ from its being the utmost or skirt house of the suburbs that 
way and may not the name have originated from tho pillory having boen olTten set 
up in this suburb or open ground ? Mr* Peter Cunningham took considerable pains to 
unravel this question. Pennant traces the name to Piccadillas, turnovers or cates, 
which may have been sold in tho suburban fields. Others say it took name from this i 
•• that one Higgins, a tailor, who built it, got most of his eststo by piccadillas.'' But 
the name occui*s many years earlier than the mention of the. first house, or Piccadilly 
House ; thus Gerard, in his IIe^*bal (1596), states that “ the sniiill wild bu-glosse 
growes upon the drio ditch -bankca about Pickadilla." Tlie roiul is referred to, in 
titow's narrative of Sir Thomas Wyat’s rebellion in 1554, as “the highway on tho hill 
over gainst St. James's/' and in Aggas’s Map (1660) it is lettered, “The Waye to 
Iletiinge." The upper part of tho Haymarket, and the fields adjoining north and 
west, were the Pickadilly of the Restoration. Evelyn quotes the Commissioners' 
orders, July 13, 1662, to ^mvo “the Haymarket about Pigudello;" asid® tradesmeu's 
tokens of this date boar “ Pickadilla" and “ Pickadilly." 

Piccadilly Hall appears to have been built by one Robert Baker, “ in the fields 
behind the Mews," leased to him by St. Martin's j)arish, and stdd by his widow ta 
Colonel Paiiton, who built Pantort-square, and Pauton-strect. Lord Clarendon, in his 
Jlistory of the Mehellion^ speaks of “ Mr. Hyde going to a house called I'iccadilly for 
entertainment and gaming this house, with its gravel w^olks and bowling-greims, ex- 
tended from the corner of Windmill- street and the site of Panton -square, as shown in 
Porter and Faitliornc's Map, 1668. Mr. Cunningham found (see Handbook^ 2nd edit. 
p/396), in the parish accounts of St. Martin's, Robte Backer, of Pickatrdley Halle;" 
and the receipts tor Lammas money paid for the premises as late as 1670. Sir John 
Suckling, tho poet, was one of the ^quenters; and Aubrey remembered Suckling's 
sisters coming to tho Peccadillo bowling-green, crying, for the fearc ho should lose all 
their portions." The house, was taken down about 1685: a tennis-court in the rear 
remained to our time, upon the site of the Argyll Rooms, Great WiiKlmill-strcet. The 
Society of Antiquaries possess a printed proclamation •Charles If. 1671) agtunst 
the increase of buildings in Windmill-fields and the fields adjoining Solio; and in tho 
Plan of 1658, Great Windmill-street consists of straggling houses, and a windmill in a 
field on the west side. The spacious house upon the east side was built for Dr. William 
Hunter in 1770: it had an amphitheatre and a magnificent museum (^<?^ p. 597). He 
died here March 30, 1783. At the north-cast end of the Haymarket stocKl the 
gaming-house btdlt by the barber of the Earl <JF Pembroke, and hence called Sluxcer'e 
Hail : It is described by Gerard, in a letter to Lord Strailbrd in 1635, as “ a new 
Spring Gardenia emted in the fields beyond the Mews its tennis-court remained in 
JaincsMitreet, antH 1867, when it was altc^red for another occupation. 

liom Piccadillly beitm^ applied to the Hall and tho buildings in the fields north 
and west of the Haymarket (in “ Dc^s-fields, Windmill-fields, and the fields adjoining 
Soho"), early maps show the name to have been extended to the line of street to 
Swallow-street, where begins Portugal-street, named after Catherine of Braganza/^^ 
queen of Cliarles IL : in an Act 3 James 11. is named “ the mansion-house of the Earl 
of Burlington, fronting Portugal-street but that it \vas considered a subordinate 
street, is shown by Wren having made the principal fW>nt of St. James's Church faca 
Jenny n street, with its handsome Ionic door. The name of Piccadilly, however, be- 
came gradually extended to the whole line. Hatton, 1708, dcsci'ibcs Piccadilly ae 
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between Coventry-strcet and the end of the Haytnarket, and Portu^al-street. Until 
1721 the road was mostly unpaved, and coaches were often overturned in the hollow* 
The line from Devonshire House westward was, until the year 17^K), chiefly occupied 
by the figure-yards of statuaries, where also ** numberless wretched figures were 
manufactured in^lead for gainiens/^* About this time an adjoining field was bought by 
a brewer for his empty butts at 30^*, and sold in 1761 for 2500^. {Malcolm.) In 1757 
a tract of ground was leased to James Hamilton, Esq., who built thereon IlamiUoi^^ 
place. 

Hamilion-plact is called after James Hamilton, Esq., Ranger of Hyde Park In the reign of 
Charles 1 1., and the elder Hamilton of De Grummont’s Memoirs. No. 1, in 1S13, was inhabited by 
Lady Catherine Tylney Long ; — 

" Long may Long Tylney Wellesley Long Pole live.” 

Ill 1818, this house passed to Lord Chancellor Eldon. No. 4, in 1814, patssed to the great Duke of 
Wcllingloii, whose London house it was when the Battle of Waterloo was won by this tine genius for 
war. In this house, the biblio^wle, Mr. Grenville, collected the line Library bequeathed by him to the 
British Museum. p igooSt.) No. 5 was bought by Mr. Joseph Denison, M.P., for 10,000 guineas, and 
pres^mted to his sister, Marchtono.ss of Couyn*fham, who as-sembled here a fine coHoetiori of china; she 
diea in 1861, aged 92. At No. 7, Mr. John Philip Miles, of Leigh Court, made his collection of pictures of 
the Italian school. This same No. 7 was afterwards inliabited by the late Mr. H. A. J. Munro,of Novur, 
nud the rooms refltfed with another fine concetion of piotures. Hero were to be soon the eelebriited 
“ rvf.adonna dei Candelabri,” of UafTaelle, some noble landscapes by Turner, and a View of Venice, by 
Bonington. No one house that 1 can call to mind, bus held two private collections of pictures equally 
fiunous os were once to be seen at No. 7. — Peter Cuanitiffheyn; Builder^ March 4, LS65. 

Westward was The Hercules Pillars^ which, writh other noted Piccadilly inns, is 
described at p. 455. In one of these petty taverns at llydo Th\rk Corner, Sir Uichard 
Steele and the poet Savage dinod together, after having written a pamphlet, which 
Savage sold^for two guineas, to enable them to pay the reekoiung. Among the strag- 
gling houses hWe was the school kept by a Homan Catholic convert named Di^ane, 
where Pope .spent nearly two years of bis boyhobd ; and got up a play out of Homer, 
the part of Ajax being performed by the gardener. 

"Towards Hide Park^* was Winstanley’s mathematical water- theatre, mentioned 
In tho Taller. No. 74 (Sept. 29, 1709) : it had a windmill at the top ; and the quantity 
of water used in the exhibition was from 200 to 300 tuns, " with which curious effects 
produced by hydraulic pressure were exhibited in the evening.^’ Evelyn speaks of 
Winstanley, who built the first Eddystone Lighthouse ; and of another mechanical 
genius. Sir Samuel Morlund, who writes from his " hut near Hyde Park Gate.” 

North Side. — Apsley House, east of Hyde Park Gate, is described at 511-513. 
No. 142, Lord Willoughby de Eresby^s mansion, was sold in 1866 for 25,250/., crown 
lease, forty years ; in the same year its works of art realized upwards of f) 000 /. 
At 5fo. 145, tlie Marquis of Northampton, as President of tho Koyal Society, gave his 
conversazioni. No. 147, the Haron Lionel de liothschild’s {see p. 547), is partly built 
upon the site of the •mansion of William Beck ford, the author of Vathek. At 
Nos. 138 and 139, Piccadilly, lived the Duke of Queensbury, "OM Q.,” the voluptuous 
millionaire, who died at the age of eighty-six. At No. 138, in 1865, was dispersed 
the valuable collection formed by the late Earl of Cadogan of plate ; Sevres, Chelsea, 
llresden, f And other porcelain; antiquities and objects of art and virtu, many of 
historic interest ; tho old silver plate brought from one to three guineas per oz. 

No. 137, Gloucester House, is descrjbe<l at p. 649. Next is t^ark Dane, formerly 
Ty burn-lane. Twenty 3 ears since, or thereabout, the Duke of Wellington was 

walking up the narrow roadway of iPark-lane, when, opposite Gloucester House, a 
carter came along with a country wagon and team of liorses : he called to the Duke, 
w'ho, being very deaf^ did not hear the man, who had very nearly, with his wain, 
throwi^down and driven over the hero of a hundred fights. Opposite, in the Green 
Park^ was thp Deputy- Ranger's Lodge, built by Robert Adam, 1768, taken down, 
^1811; the pair of gracefiil stags upon the gate-piers, placed there by Lord William 
Gordon, when Deputy-Ranger, was removed to the piers of Albert Gat<v Hyde Park. 


* Ea.st of Hertford House, the Queen’s Mead Honse, in Hyde-park-road,” was the leaden 

ficrure-yard established by John VanNost, who camo to Eiic^land with King William III. A favourite 
garden 6;;urc was an African kneeling with a smi-ilial on his h<*ad. such as we see to this day in Um 
gartien ol domeut's Inn, and cummoniy said to have been brought firom Italy by Lord Clara I 
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At the corner of Down-street (leading to Mat Fair, see p. 664), is thtf inansron of 
Mrs. Hope, descTibcd at p. 651 ; and fuiiiher cast. No. 106, Coventry Hofsb 
(see p. 246), closed as a club, March, 1854; No. 105, Hertford House, p. 550; 
No. 04, OAMDRiDaB House, p. 547; No. 82, Bath House, p. 544; Devonshire 
House, p. 548.* • 

Mr. Hope died at Ills mansion, In Piccadilly. He was the eldest son of the wealthy capitalist of 
Amsterdam (the author of by Miss Beresford, yonngrest dau;chter of Lord Decies. Archbisliop 

of Tuam, who married secondly the Late Marshal Viscount Rcreslord. lie was consequently brother of 
Mr. Adrian Hone, of the banking firm at Amsterdam, and of Mr. Alexander lloresford Hope. He sat in 
Parliament for East Looe and Gloucester, and was a Conservative in politics. His only child married, 
in 1801, the Earl of Lincoln, now Duke of Newcastle. Mr. Hope was one of the earliest promoters 
of the liondoii and Westminster Joint-Stock Bank; and the first Chairman of the Great Eastern Steam- 
ship Company. 

ffalf>moon*8ir€et was built in 1730, and was named from the Saif -moon Alehouse 
at the comer. Clarges-street was built 1717-18, and named from Sir Walter Clarges. 
At the south-west corner is the mansion of the Duke of Grafton, designed by Sir 
Tlobert Taylor : hero is the magnificent Louvre portrait of Clmrles I. on his horse,* by 
Vandyke. At No. 12, Clarges-street, lived for eight years Edmund Kean, the trngccflan, 
who kept in the house a tame puma. Next door, at No. 11, lived Lady Hamilton at 
the time of Lord Nelson’s death.t PoUon-street w’as in 1708 “the most westerly 
street in London, between the road to Kuightshridge south, and the fields north” 
(Ilailon). Hero lived the Earl oft Peterborough, who, in his autobiography (for- 
tnnattdy never printed), confesses having committed three capital crimes before he w’ns 
twenty years of age. 

No. 80, Piccadilly, was the house from which Sir Francis Burdett was taken into 
custody, April 6, 1810, by the Serjeant- at- Arms, after a resistance of four days; 

"The hidy she sate and she played on her lute, ^ 

And she sun;f, ‘ Will you come to the bower f* 

The serjeunt-at-arme had stood hitlierto mute. 

And now he advanced, like an irapndcut brute. 

And said, ‘ Will you come to the Tower ?’ ” 

In the riot which ensued, the Life Guards charged the mob, whence they got the flash 
sobriquet ** Piccadilly Buichers.” 

Slratton^street was named from the Stratton line of the Berkeleys, on whose estate 
it was built. No. 1 was the mansion of Mrs. Coutts, the widow of the rich banker, 
an^d afterwards Duchess of St. Albans, ** who brought back the dukc<lom to the point 
from which it sot out — the stage” (Leigh Sunt), By her grace the mansion was 
bequeathed, with the greater portion of her immense wealth, to Miss Angela Burdett 
Coutts, youngest daughter of Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. ^ 

Berkeley -street^ built in 1642, and then the extremity of Piccadilly, was named from 
Berkeley House, on the site of Devonshire House. Loner-street was built about 1088, 
upon the estate of Henry Jerniyn, Lord Dover, who resided (fii the east side ; as tlid 
John Evelyn, who had been oftentimes so cheerful, ancT sometimes so sad, with 
Chancellor Hyde” on that very ground. On the wc^t side lived Dr. John Arbuthnot, 
physician to Queen Ann^ ** Martlnus Scriblerus,” and the friend of Pope, Swift, Gay, 
and Prior. No. 37, sculptured with a mitre, is the town-house of the Bisl«ip of Ely. 
At No. 38 lived Lord King, who wrote a life of his profound kinsman, John LcK'ko ; 
published 1829. Alhemarle-streei was built Sir Thomas Bond, of Pock ham, on 
part of the site of Clarendon House. In 1708 it was ** a street of excellent new 
buifdings, inhabited by persons of quality, between the fields and Portngal-street.” 

earliest date now to be found upon the silo of Clarendon House is cut in stone, and let into 
the so&h wail of a publio-house, the sign of The I>uke tf Alhemarle in Dover-street, thus : * is 


• The ticket of admission to the performances of the Ouild of Liferature and Art (first iriven at 
Devonshire House, 1851), was designed by E. M. Ward, A.R.A. Dn the lelt is Itirhiird Wilson, tho^ 
pai.ttcr, with a picture under his arm, entering a pawnbroker's shop. On the nVhl is Daniel Deloo'''' 
coming out of Edmund Curl 1*8 shop, with the mimuscrlpt ol Rithinson Cruaoe in his hand; his wi.e is 
inquiring as to bis success in selling the manuscript, and her little girl is standing in front. In the 
centre foreground are grouped a palette, brushes, andlH)oks; and at the top is a kneeling child Binclllug 
a rose, and another poiiriug water into a rose-bud. ^ 

t In 1853 were added to the MSS. in tlie British Museum 63 autograph letters of Lord Nolsom 
acl(ire<scd to La«;1y Hamilton, iroin 1798 to IS05- including the last letter Neisou ever wrote, tuund ia 
his cabin, altar Uia batUa of Trafalgar, October 3ist, 1805. 
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Btafford-stre^ 1686/ In n plan of London etched by Hollar, In It ^ 
Clarendon House inaat have occupied the whole of the site of Staflford-street. —Smith s Street** 

Clarendon Mouse was commenced by Lord Chancellor Clarendon in 1664, encou« 
mged thereto by the royal grant of land, by the opportunity of purchasing the ^nes 
which had been designed for the repairs of St. Paul's, and by that passion for building 
to which he was naturally too much inclined/^ (JPrefyn*) About the same time. 
Lord Berkeley began to build Berkeley House on the west; and Sir John Denham, 
Burlington House on the east. During the war and the plague year. Clarendon 
employed about 300 workmen, which mised a great outcry against him : " some called 
it * j>unkirk House,' intimating that it was built by his share of the priCb of Dunkirk : 
others called it ‘ Holland House,' because he was believed to be no friend to the war ; 
so it was given out that he had the money from the Dutch. It was visible that in a 
time of public calamity ho was building a very noble palace." {Burnet.) Pepys 
records that some rude people, in 1667, **had b^n at my Lord Chanocllox^s, where 
they cut down the trees before his house and broke his windows ; and a gibbet either 
sot ^up before or painted U(x>n his gate, and these words writ : * Three sights to be 
seen — Dunkirk, Tangier, and a barren queen/ " He was lampooned also in one of the 
iSfate Boems, entitled “ Clarendon’s House-warming." The day liefore his lordship's 
bight, Evelyn ** found him in his garden at his new-built palace, sitting in his gowt 
whoelc-chayrc, and seeing the gates setting up towards the north and the belds. He 
looked and spake very disconsolately. Next morning I heard he was gone.” Evelyn, 
dining at Clarendon House with the Lord Clianccllor's eldest son. Lord Cornbury, 
after liis father's bight, describes the mansion as " now bravely furnished, especially 
^vith the pictures of most of our English and modern wits, poets, philosophers, famous 
and learned ^n^lishmeu most of these pictures have been brougiit from Cornbury, 
a seat of the Earls of Clarendon, Oxon, to the Grove, Watford, Herts. 

Clarendon House was subsequently let to the great Duke of Ormond. After Lord 
Clarendon’s deatli in exile, it was sold, in 1675, for 26,000/. to the young Duke of 
Albemarle, wlio soon parted with it to Sir Thomas Bond, by whom the mansion was 
taken down, and Bond^street and Albemarle buildings (now street) and Stafford-street 
were built upon the site. A map in the Crowle Pennant shows the entrance-gate to 
the court-yard to have been in Piccadilly, directly opposite St. James’s-street ; and the 
grounds to have extended to the site of Bruton- street. Two Corinthian pilasters, 
long preserved, at the Three Kings* Inn gateway. No. 75, in Piccadilly, are believed to 
have belonged to Clarendon House ; the name is preserved in tl»e Clarendon llotel^ 
built upon a portion of the gardens between Albemarle and Bond-streets. 

** All the wRRte ground nt the upper end of Albemarle and Dover -streets is purchased by the Duke 
of Grafton and the Karl of Grantham, for gardening’; and the road there loading to May Fair is ordt red 
to be turned,’* — The Britidk Journal^ March 30, 1723. (This purchase Is commemorated in Qr(\fUn^ 
street,) 

la Albemarle-street, «t an apothecary's, lodged Dr. Berkeley when he was made 
Dean of Derry. Kichard Glover, the merchant-po<»t, who wrote Leonidas " and 
Admiral Hosicr^s Ghost," died here in 1785. On the east side is tlm Boyal 
InstiUdio^ ; the columnar fa9ade by L. VnUiamy, 1838, adapted from the remains of 
Mars Ultor and Jupiter Stator, and the Pantheon at Rome, No. 23 is the Alfusd 
Club-house {see p. 2^10). At No 50, since 1812, haver lived John Murray, father 
and son, publishers; the former, "this friend and publisher of Lord Byron," died 
1813. Opposite is (Irillion's Hotel, where Louts XVII I. sojourned in 1814: here and 
at the Clarendon were held the Koxburghe Club Dinners. 

Bond-street was commenced in 1686 by Sir Thomas Bond, Bart*, Comptroller of 
the Household to Queen Henrietta-Maria. ** Bond-street loungers, who pass from 
2 tiir 5* o’clock," are mentioned in the WeeJely Journal^ June 1, I7l7. At No. 41, 
the Silk-Bag Shop," died, March 18, 1768, Laurence Sterne^ broken-hearted, 
"neglected, and in debt: some of the most touching scenes in Tom Jones are laid at 
Mr, All worthy’s lodgings in Bond-street. Here lodged James Boswell when he gave a 
dinner to Johnson, Goldsmith, Reynoldsi, and Garrick, No. 2.7 was the library of Ebers, 
who in seven years lost 44,08(0’. by the Italian Opera-house, Haymarket. No. 10 has 
a large billiard-room, painted 1850 in encaustic by E. F. Lambert, with panels bordered 
with arabesques; the prindpal suljecta bring Bacchus and Ariadne^ Hebe» "Willie 
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orcw*d a peck o^maut/* Let me the cannikin clink,” and the ** Wassail 6owL” The 
tasteful houBO-front, No. 21, was designed by the Inwoods, architects of St. Paucras* 
Church. Euston-road. 

In 176e, the mansion, now the Clarendon Hotel, was let by the Duke of Grafton to Mr. Pitt (Earl of 
Chatham), for his town house. M. GrilJiou, proprietor of the Clarendon Jfotel, dan once rather unex- 
^etedly honoured by the visit of two guests, the French cx-Queem Amalie ami Prin<‘e Nupoldou J^rdine. 
To cacli the presence of the other was made known, but the ex-Quecn acknowledged the right of the 
Prince to be in the hotel. The Prince, like a gentleman, ottered to withdraw if his presence gave the 
venerable lady any displeasure: but the ex-Queen would not hear of his being put to any liiconvenienco. 
The delicacy and courtesy of M. Grillion were taxed, but stood the test. The Clarendon has more issues 
tliaii one, and the worthy host contrived that the two Illustrious personages should never find them- 
selves on the same staircase.— JLfAcrmsam, jS'o. 2001. 

Bwtlin^on Gardens ^ originally Ton- Acres Fiehls,^^ extended from Bond-street t-n 
Swallow-street.: here is UxaKiDGE House, noticed at p. 557 : here died, April 29. 
185dv Field-Marshal the Marquis of AiigUisey, K.G., aged 86. In Cork-street the 
Karl of Burlington designed for Field-Marshal Wade a house with a beautiful front, ill- 
contrived inside to suit a largo cartoon by Rubens, but in vain : Lnrd Chesterfield^said 
that ** to be sure he (the Marshal) could not live in it, but intended to take the house 
over against it, to look at it ” ( Walpole). At the south-east corner of Graf ion-street 
was the book-shop of Benjamin Tabart, who published so many pretty picture-books 
for children. At the corner of CUfford-sireet was the Cliflbrd-street Club {^see p. 245). 

New Bond-street site was in 1790 an open held called Conduit-mead (now street), 
from the Conduit there, remains of which wcm found in 1807, in excavating large 
wine-cellars for Mr. Basil Woodd, at Nos. 34 ana 35, New Bond-street : these cellars 
cover more than one-third of an acre, and will contain upwards of half a inilHoii 
bottles of wine. At No. 141, Lord Nelson lodged in 1797. At No. 21 was exhibited, 
** Napoleon at St. Helena,” painted by Haydon for Sir Robert Peel, upon which 
Wordsworth wrote his memorable sonnet. 

In Piccadilly, east of Old Bond-street, are the Burlington Arcade (see p. 20), and 
BuKfJNOTON House (see p. 645). No, 62, adjoining, are tho Albant/ Chamber s^ let in 
suites to single gentlcmeil. The centre, designed by Sir William Chambers, was sold 
in 1770, by Lord Holland, to the first Viscount Melbourne, who exchanged it witli 
the Duke of York for Mellxiurne, now Dover, House, Whitehall. In 1804 the mansion 
ill Biccadilly was altered and enlarged, and first let in chambers, named Albany from 
the second title of the Duke of York. The ceilings of the mansion were painted for 
Lord Melbourne by Cipriani, WTieatley, and Rebecca. In chambers here have lived 
George Canning, M. G. (Monk) Lewis, Lord Byron, Lord Lytton, Lord Macaulay, 
and Lord John Manners. Upon the site were originally the houses of the Earl of 
Sunderland, Sir John Clarges, and Lady Stanhope, with large gardens. 

Sackville-street is the longest street in London without a turning : at the corner 
house, east, opposite St. James's Church, died Sir lyilliuin i^etty, the earliest writer 
on the science of political economy in England, and ancestor of the Lansdowne tiiiiiily : 
a letter from Sir William Petty to Pepys is dated Piccadilly, September, 1687. Tlie 
Dilettanti Glub met at The Prince, in this street, in 1783. 

Swallow-street is named from ** Swallow Close,” part of the crown lands granted to 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon : her© was the oldest Scottish Presbyterian church in the 
metropolis, and rebuilt (see p. 222). Swallow-street originally extended nortliward to 
Tyburn-road, from the centre of the present Regent-street. St. James’s Hall is 
d«>Scribed at pp. 426-427. Ayr or Air-street was in 1659 the most westerly street. 

South Side. — Hyde Park Corner turnpike-gate was removed in 1825. The long 
dead wall of .the Park (now open railing) was hung with ballads ; here robberies after 
da^k were frequent. • 

Arlinyton-street, **avery graceful and pleasant street” (Ilaiion, 1708), was built 
'n|K>n the property of Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington, about 1689: hence, also, 
Bennet-street. In Arlington-street lived the Duchess of Cleveland, after the death 
Charles II. j Lady Mary Wortley Montague, before her maiTiage ; William Pulteiiey, 
Earl of Bath, on the west side,, next door to Sir Robert Walpole, where was born 
Horace Walpole, who wrote in 1768, "Prom my Aj^liest memory, Arlington-street 
has been the ministerial street in 1750 he records a highwayman attacking a post- 
chaise in Piccadilly, at 11 o’clock on a Sunday night, and escaping. Upon the siU 

X X 
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of Walpole’^hoose Kent buUt Ko. 17, for PellMSt IIinU4w. ilw born no«r thn 
Karl of Yarborough’s. I/Ord Nelsoa lodged In tld* street in 1800-1, when Xauly 
Nelson separated from him. At No. 16 (the Duke of Butlaud’s), the Duke of Yotk, 
second son of George III., lay sick, from August 26, 1826, to bis death, Jon. 6, 1827. 
as touchingly nartatcd by Sir Herbert Taylor. No. 26, Bkadtokt Hooss, was in 
1854 sold to the Duke of Hamilton. The houses on the west side of the street com- 
mand a charming view of the Green Park. _ j o, t o , 

St, ^ Bitr^streetfJermffn^street, €ma 

are described at pp. 480-483, ^ /i. * i » 

No. 160, Piccadilly, is the entrance to the Wellington Dinmg House (formerly Crock- 
lord’s Club), TIjc EorPTMN Ham. is described at p. 319. • 

At No. 169. VVrigJit, the publisher of the Anti- Jacobin, kept sln^, whi<* was thv 
resort of the friends of the Ministry, as Debrott’s was of the Opposition. In a first- 
floor met the editors of tho Jacobin, including Cannings brere, and Iitt; witii 
Ci/f^rd as worlcing editor, and Upcofct (Wriglit^s assistant) as amanuensis. (See Notc^ 
and fineries ; and Poetry of the Anti- Jacobin, new edition, 1854.) In Wright's shop, 
IVter Pindar (Wolcot) was castigated by Gilford. No. 177 was the shop of William 
Pickering, the eminent publisher, whose title-pages bear the Aldine anchor : his 
valuable stock of old books, rare works on angling, moilern c<i]\v rights an»l reprints, 
was dispersed in 1854. No. 182 (Fortnum and Mason's) is designed from a mansion 
at Padua, renovated and altered. The Museum of PnACTTCAii Geology is described 
at p. 51>6. In the Inventory of Rifle's Theatrical Properties (Taller, July 16, 1701)) 

IS Aurungzebe's scymitar, made by Will. Brown in Piccadilly Reyent Circus (sec 
Uegei^t* street). 

No. 201, piece diliy, i« the Si. Jamen*9 QatUr^ {f Art, where Is exhibited a most remarkable collect 
Cion of pictures principally in Water-Colours, painted by K. Po^n Watson, from nature; mostly Hoencs 
of rural life, one nundreU in number: they unite solidity with brilliancy of colour, and are distiuguislicd 
by the most elaborate care and delicacy of manlpalation ; the foliage, flowers, and grasses (especially 
tliti fprn.s), are of microscopic accuruiy, and tho atmosphere of remarkable transpureney nnd charao* 
tcristic beauty. Many of them are executed in a new style in the practice of tlic art, which is the artist's 
secret.** They were painted in the leisiue of a life-time, and arc unquestionably exquisite works of art. 

St. James's Church is described atp. 169: in 1867 the interior was renovated and 
altered according to Wren's original intention : it has two large sunlights in the ceiling 

Nollekens, the sculptor, when a boy, with Scheeinakers, the sculptor, In Vine-street, ** had an idle 
propensity for beU-toUing, and in that art, for which many allowefl him to have asupfirior talent, he 
would frequently indulge by running down George-epurt to St. James’s Church, to know how ilineraki 
went on. Whenever Ids master missed him, and the dead-hell was tollmg, bo knew perfectly well what 
Joey was at.*' — Smith's Life qf NolleJcene. 

PICTURE GALLERIES (PUBLIC). 

N ation A li gallery (The), on the north side of Trafalgar-sqnare, was built 
between 1832 and’ 1838, from the design of Professor Wilkins, R.A., and was 
his latest work. Its lengiDh is 461 feet, and the greatest width 56 f(}ot ; and It is 
built partly with the materials of the King’s Mews, the site of which it otciipies. The 
best feature is the centre, the Corinthian columns of which are from the portico of 
Carlton Ho -.se, and are adapted from the Temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome.* This 
portico 1ms interior columns, the only example in the metropolis ; and the view com- 
munds the brond vista of Parliament-str€jj?t and W’hiteball, and the jacturesqne towers 
of the Palace at Westminster. But the Gallery central dome is ill-proportioned and 
puny ; and the corresponding cupolas npon the wings are XKxnr imitatious of Vanbrugh’s 
embellishment of private mansions. * I'hrough the eastern wing is a thoroughfare to 
Duke’s-court, claimed by the inhabitants as a right of way long eiyoyed by them 
through the King’s Mews. The vestibule is divided, by screens of scagliola columns 
(with scenic effect), into two halls ; and from each is a staircase leading to the upper 
floors, each a suite of five rooms. The eastern wing is appropriated to the Roy An 
academy op Arts, which see. The xvestem wdng is occupied by the national col- 
lection of pictures. Tlie ground-floor Is mostly official apartments, but was originally 
intended as a depository for publi': records. 

Ill the hall are S. Joseph’s marble statue of Sir David Wilkies, H A., with his palette 

♦ A comrkt© set of cas: k from thc»<* fine specimens of ancient art exists In the M us cum of M r. J oeeph 
Gwilt, F.SA,, Abingdon-strect, Westminster. 
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inserted bimeath glasn ia the pedestel; a fine alto*relicvo, in marble, by T. Banks, R.A^ 
of Thetis and her Nymphs rising from the Sea to condole with Achilles on the loss of 
Patroclos; a bronze bust of the Emperor Napoleon; and a marble bust of VVillimn 
Malready, B,A.»by H. Weekes, R.A. 

The National GfiUery was founded in 1824, by the purchase Mr^ Angcrstein^s 
^llection of pictures for 57fiOOL t it is said, upon the suggestion of George IV. ; but 
it originated equally in Sir George Beaumont’s offer, in 1823, to the Trustees of the 
British Museum, to present his collection to the public. Tlic Angersietn pictures (38) 
were first exhibited in the house of Mr. Angerstein, 100, Pall Mall, May 10, 1824; 
whither Sir George Beaumont’s 16 pictures were transferred in 1826. In 1831, 
35 pictures*were bequeathed by the Rev. W. Htdwell Carr ; in 1836, 6 pictures were 
presented by William IV.; 17 l>eqneathod in 1837 by Lieut.-Col. Ollney ; 15 be- 
q loathed in 1838 by Lord Farn borough ; 14 bequeathed in 1846 by R. Simmons: 
and the Gallery has since been increased, by donations, bequests, and comparatively 
few Government purchases, to about 495 pictures ; independently of the Vernon find 
Turner collections. 

The current expenses connected with the National Gallery amount to an annual 
sum of 15,894/., of which the Director receives 1000/., and the Keeper and Secretary 
750/. The establishment at Trafalg tr^square costs 1523/., of which 327/. is given to 
curators, and 786/. to police. A sum of 631/1 is spent at South Kensington, 2000/. ia 
allowed for travelling expenses, agency, Ac., and 10,000/. for the purchase of pictures. 

The first Catalogue of the National Gallery, by W. Young Ottley, haa long been out of print; the 
fullest extant is by tt. N, Wornuin. Among the vnore notable pictures are two Grou;j» of Saints aiul the 
liuptisin of Christ, (eleven pictures,) by I'addco Oaddi, painted in tempera, bright colour upon a gold 
background ; curious speidmens of ini(Ullo-age art. • 

Italian School: The Virgin and Child, with Saints and a Dead Christ (lunette) Itom an altar-piece, 
by Francesco Franeio, early ilolognese School. Virgin and Child, with St. John, by l\ Perugino; <livinu1y 
holy in character and expression. The Kaising of Lazarus, by Sebastian del Piombo : the figure of 
l^azarus by3Tiehael Angelo. St. Cathcraio of Alexandria, the Vision of a Knight, portrait of Pope 
Julius IL, and fragment of a Cartr>on of the Murder of the Innocents, by Raphael; and ti«e Madonna, 
Infhnt Christ, and John, (GarVdgh Raphael, 0000^.) Three of Correggio’s greatest works ; Mercury in- 
structing Cupid in the presence of Venus ; the Eece Homo ; and the Holy Family (La Vierge au Panier) : 
the three pictures cost 14,100/. A Holy Familj^, Noli me tangere, and Racchus and Ariadne, by Titian. 
Susannah and the li)lder.s, by Ludovico Caracei. Kight workaof Aiinit>alc Oaracei: Silenus gathering 
Grapes ; Pan (or Silenus) teaching Apollo to play on the Reed ; and Christ appearing to St. Peter, Nine 
works of Guido, including Susannah and the Elders; Andronie<la and the ” Kcco Homo.” Ten works of 
Claude (Landscapes and Seaports), incIudingthoChigi a*.d Bouillon Ciaudes, the latter the Embarkation 
ot^tho Queen of nheba, A flue Landscape (Mercury and the Woodman) by Salvator Rosa. Gaston de 
Foix, by Giorgione, The Madonna and Child enthroned, with Saints John and Christopher, with the 
lH>ge Giovanni Mocenigo, in adoration, by Vittore Carpaccio. St. Rock with the Angel, by Paolo 
Morando. Venetian Senator, by Franeesoo Bonsignori. The Madonna, Infant Christ, and St. Anne, by 
Libri. Madonna in Prayer and Madonna and Child, br Basso Ferrato. Christ and his Disciples going 
to Emmaus, byMelone. Milanese Nobleman, by Solario. ” Ecee Homo,” by La Spagna. 

Spanish School: Philip IV. of Spain hunting the Wild Boar, Portrait of Philip, the Nativity, (in the 
Manger,) and the Dead Vvarrior, by Velasquez. The Holy Family, St. John with the Lamb, and the 
Spanish i*6asant-boy, by Murillo. 

FUmUh School: IMrtraits of a Flemish Gentleman and Lady, in a be Tchamber; under the mirror is 
written Johannes de Eyck fait hie, 1434.” Nine weeks of Rubens: including the Sabine Women; 
Pe.aceand War, presented to Charles I. by Kubons, in 1630; the Brazen Ser}>ent ; St. Bavon, harmonious 
and picturesque ; Rubens’s own Chateau i the Judgment of Paris, fVom the Grieans Collection ; and tho 
Apotheosis or James I., sketched for tho whitohatl ceiling. Vandyke’s m.agnificont St. Ambrosius and 
the Emperor Theodosiut; and the saino painter’s “Govartius,” or Vandor Geont, a portrait scarcely 
cq«iallea ia tho world, — but by some attributed to Rubens. The Woman taken in Adaltery, one of 
B^mbrandt's tinost early works; Christ taken down from tho Cross; Christ blessing little Cnildren; 
his Adoration of the Sh^i^iords; a Woman Bathing; asd throe of his marveltous portraits. A sunny 
Landscape, with oattle and dgures, by Cuyp* Tho Misers, or Money ^changers, by David I'cnicrs. 

Jfhfeneh Sdkaolt iBight works of Nicholas Poussin, including two Baochunallan Festivals, and tho 
Pla^e of Ashdod, very ibie. Also, six works of G ispar Poussin, including his mostcrpicoe, a Landscape 
with Abraham and Isaao ; and his flue classical picture of Dido and Alneas in a Storm. 

JBn^Uith Soheol: Sun rising in a Mist, and Dido building Carthage, by J. M. W. Turner. Mr- T^wis, 
the ^dt>median, ^'Oentlemaii Lewis/* by M. A. Shoe, bequeathed by the son of Mr. Lewis, with 10,0(K/2. in 
money, the proceeds, about 3Q0L a year, to be laid out in the improvement of the Fine Art-. 

* The Tvbnbb PiowRBS. are arranged chronologically, and comprehend thre^ 
dis/tito/sfv/osy mostly corresponding with Turner’s tbn'e visits to Italy in 1819,1829, and 
1840* The first period reaches to bU 27th year, when he was forming a style, by 
studying hiS English predecessors, Wilson, Louth erlimirg, and Gainsborough ; his 
earliest oil-pictures resemble those of Wilson in style.*, In the second period, 1802 to 
1830, Tttmer Is seen at first as a follower of ^ Claude and Gaspar Poussin, and then 
striking out a style of landscnpe^paintiiig, dntirely original, and wholly unrivalled for 
liriltiaucy of colouring and effect ; tho majority of his greatest works belong to tha* 
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period, from his Calais Tier, 1803, to the Ulysses deriding Polyphemus, 1829. In his 
third period, dated from 1830, during tlie last twenty years ot his life, everything else 
was saiTihced to the splendour of light and colour ; yet some of Turner’s tinest works 
belong to this period — as his Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 1832, and the Ti^ineraire, 
1839. The Turner pictures, as arranged by Mr. Woruum, have been hung in the west 
room of the National Gallery. 

RotaIi Academy op Arts (the) occupies the east wing of the National Gallery, 
already described. The Academy originated in a Society of Artists in Peter’s-court, 
Bt. Martin’s-lane.* With its apparatus Hogarth established the Society of Incorpo- 
rated Artists, who held their first Exhibition at the house of the Society of Arts, in 
the Adelphi, April 21, 1760 ; next in Spring Gardens. In 1768 certain artists seccxled 
from the Society, were constituted a Royal Aciidemy,” removed to Pall Mall, and 
electe<l Reynolds president (at the first Exhibition, in 1769, there wore^l36 pictures, 
and^ only three sold) ; and George III. granted them, in 1771, apartments in Old 
Somerset House. 

The Foundation consists of 40 Royal Academicians ; 20 Associates, from whom the 
members are chosen to fill up vacancies ; and six Associate Engravers. The Academi- 
cians elect from among tiiemsclves annually the President ; they also appoint a Secre- 
tary and Keeper. The Council of eight members elect among the body Professors of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture ; and appoint a JVofessor of Aiuitomy, who must 
be a surgeon. Dp. Johnson was first President of Ancient Literature; and Dr. Gold- 
smith, Professor in Ancient History, was succeeded by Edward Gibbon. Lectures are 
delivered to the students and exhibiting artists, free of expense : and prize medals are 
awarded bieigii^ly and annually. Students are also sent to Rouie at the ex])ense of 
the Academy. Tlie members are under the superintendence and control of the Queen,' 
who confirms and signs all appointments. 

Among the Foundation Members of the Academy were Sir Joshua Reynolds {Prenultmt.)*, Sir William 
Chambers, the architect of Somerset House; Gainsborough and Wilson, the eminent liiiHlseapc-paintors; 
Heiijamin West (the second Preeulenf) ; Joseph Wilton, the sculptor; F. liartolozzi. the engraver; 
Charles Catton, Master of the Painter-Slainers* Company; and Augoiiea KautlVnonn and Mary Moser.— 
Zoffany's Picture of the Royal Academiciane, 1773.) 

IJjKin the rebuilding of Somerset House, apartments in the western wing were given 
to the Academicians ; and the first Exhibition here was opened May, 1780. 

The Library ccilintr was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Cipriani : the centre, by Reynolds, 
represents “the Theory of Painting," a majestic female, holding eompohses and a liibrl inscribed. 
Theory is the knowledge of what is truly nature.” The four eonipartinenls, by Cipriani, were per- 
Boniheations of Nature, History, Allegory, and Fable. The Council-room was painted by West; centre, 
the Graces unveiling Nature, surrounded by figures of the Four Elements; oval pictures of invention. 
Composition, Design, and Colouring, by Angclicri Kuuffhiann; medallions of Apelles, Phidias, A]>ol)odorus, 
and Archimedes; ami a circle of chiarosetiro medallions of Palladio, Bernini, Michael Attgelo, Fiaminingo, 
Raffaello, Domenicliiiio, Titiqn, and Rubens, painted by Ueheeca. 

Horace Walpole writes to Mason: — “You know, I suppose, that the Royal Academy at Somerset. 
House is opened, it is quite a C&oman palace, and tinished in perfect taste, as well as boundless expense. 

Gainsborough has five landscapes thete, of which one ospedally is worthy of any collection and 

of any painter that 'ever existed." wali)Ole’B copy of “the Exhibition Oatalogm^* for 1780 exhibits 
against the landscapes by Gainsborough MS. expressions uf “ charming,” " very >piri led," “as admirable 
as the gre.'it^tnAsters." 

In 1838 the Academy removed to the National Gallery. They possess a library of 
prints, and books on art (see p. 464), which is open to students. Here are also several 
pictures by old ma.sters. The School Vor Drawing from the Antique is held in the 
Sculpture-room ; the School for Painting in the West-room ; and the School for Dmw- 
ing from the Life-model is held in. the interior of the dome of the edifice. In the Hall 
of Casts (mostly presented by George IV., and procured through the intervention of 
CariovaJ^are a beautiful group of Niobe and her Daughters; the graceful Mercury of 
the Vatican; Fauns with their Cymbals; the Egyptian Jupiter, and the Olympian; 
Apollo and the Muses; the Laocoon; the Fighting and Dying Warrior; a mutilated 
*remnant of a statue of Theseus, &c- Upon the* ceiling of the Council-room are tlio 
puidtings, by Sir Joshua Reynolds and other Academicians, transferred from the Library 
and Council-room at Somerset ^ouse. 

• This Society (according to Edwtirds) was formed from a **Life School,” or Living Model Academy, 
which was established in the house of Feter Hyd^ a painter, in QreyhOuud-eourt, between Milford-lane 
and Anindel-street, Strand, under the direction of Mr. Moser, afterwards the first Keeper of the Royal 
Acnilcmy. The School removed to Peter's-court about 1730. The houses in Groarhound-court were 
•'.eken down between 1S61 and 1854 
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T?ie Liplom% Pictures and Sculptures (each member presenting a work of art upon 
bis election) are placed in the Council-room* and include Sir Joslma Reynolds* full- 
length portrait of George III.; Fuseli’s **Thor battering the Serpent of Midgard in 
the boat of Hymer the Giant ;** a Rustic Girl, by Lawrence ; the Tril Mite- Money, by 
Copley ; Charity, by Stotliard ; Jael and Sisera, by Northcote; th% Falling Giant, by 
Ranks ; and Apollo and Marpessui, and a cast of the Shield of Achilles, by Flaxman ; 
Christ blessing little Children, by West; Boys digging for a Rat, by Wilkie; Opie’s 
Infancy and Age; portrait of Gainsborough, by himself; Sir William Chambers, by 
Reynolds ; and Sir Joshua in his doctor’s robes, by himself. Cupid and Psyche, by 
Nollekens ; bust of Flaxman, by Baily ; West, by Chan trey, &c. 

There are, also, a celebrated copy, size of the original, of the Last Supper, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, made by his pupil, Marco d’Oggione; copies of the Descent from 
the Cross, and the two Volets, by Rubens, made by Guy Head ; and copies of the 
Cartoons of Kaffaelle, by Thornhill, — the size of the originals. Also, small copies in 
oil of the frescoes by KafFaelle in the Vatican ; two hue Cartoons (the Holy Family 
and St. Anna, and Leda) by L. da Vinci ; bas-relief in marble of the Holy Family, by 
Michael Angelo, presented by Sir George Beaumont, &c. Among the memorials pre- 
served by the Academy are two palettes of Reynolds and Hogarth. The Diploma 
Pictures, &c., may be seen by a])pli<!ation in writing to the Keeper of the Gallery. 

The J^xhihition is o])ened annually on the iirst Monday in May ; admission 1^., cata- 
logue Itf. : it closes the last week in July ; but there is an after-exhibition. All works 
sent for exliibition are submitted to the Council, whose decision is iinal. The receipts 
at the door have reached, in one season, 11,600L 

The quallficatlonfl for becoming* a Student of the Royal Academy are, an approved drawing or mode 
by the uppHcunt and leslirnony of his moral character; and next, an approved drr wiHg or model of an 
antique figure in the Aeailerny, accompanied by outline drawings of an anatomical figure and skeleton, 
not less than two feet bigb, with list, references, kc. A similar rule applies to Architectural Students. 

The Annual Dinner is given by the Academicians on Saturday previous to the open- 
ing of the Exhibition, in tlie West Room, where hangs the massive chandelier presented 
to the Academy by George I V. 

In less than a ninety-nine years “crown and public** tenure of existence TAe “Royal 

Academy of Arts’* in London has had prefi!donts: — 1. Sir Joshua Reynolds; 2. Benjamin West, 

who declined knighthood; 3. Sir Thomas Lawrence; 4. Sir Martin Archer Shoe; 6. Sir Charles Lock 
KastLiko. 

^ Total sums received from the Annual Exhibition, from 1769 to 1839 ^inclusive), less the expenses 
attending the same, 2t}7, 383/. 13s. 6f/., — sums received by dividends on stocK, Ac., 91,607/. 8/f. 9^i., — sums 
received from his Majesty’s Privy Purse, from 1709 to 1780, 5110/. 2s., — Turner bequest, 20,000/.,— sums 
e.\pcndcd by the Royal Aciukuny, from the coinmeiiccmcnt of the institution, in the gratuitous instruc- 
tion of the students* general inainigemont, Ac., 218,409/. 3^., — paid in pensions to divstressed and super- 
annuated meiubcrs and their widows, from 18U2 to 1859, 28,. ;t9/. (>#. 7ii., donations to distreiicd and 
superannuated artists and their families, firom 1769 to 1869,32,772/. 6s. lOd. The balance in favour of 
the Academy in 18(57 was 101,199/. 19s. 8d. 

A new Gallery for the Academy is in course of erection in the rear of Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, which is to form the frontage of the Act^demy. 

The Sheepshanks’ Pictures, were, in 1857, by a deed of gift presented to the nation 
by Mr. Sheepshanks of Rutland-gate, and are de}x)sitod iu a building erected for the 
purpose at South Kensington. 

It comprises 233 oil paintings, cabinet siao, ranging over a period of fifty years, and embracing very 
choice examples of many of the roost eminent paintci|^of the time. The colletfion is incidentally noticed 
at page 604. A complete list appeared iu the AMsntvam, No. 1530. It is especi^illy rich in the works of 
’Ululroady, TiCsIie, {.^mdseer, Wilkie, Stothard, and Web.-stcr. t»f Mulready there are 3t examples — 
the earliest painted in 1806, the latest in 1848 : among them is the famous Choosing the Wedding Gown, 
liy Leslie thfre are 24 paintings, the best illustrations from Shakbpeare, Moli^re, and Sterne. By 
Landseer there are 16 paintings, besides drawing and sketches; the largest picture is the Drover’s 
jpvq;>arturo— scene in the Grampians ; also the Old Shepherd's Cliief Mourner. I'he five pictures by 
^('urner include, the vessel in distress ofi* Yarmouth; and Venice. The only fine picture by Wilkie is 
The KcAisal — Duncan Gray. The six by Webster are all good examples. Stothard’a 10 pictures include 
several of his 8hakspeare pieces. Further, here are 9 examples by Collins ; 6 by Constable ; as many by 
Redgrave; 3 each by Stanfield, Roberts, Lee, and Danby; 2 each by Etly, Eastlake, and Crcswick; 9 hv 
CaUcott; 11 by Cooke; 9 by Cope: 4 by Uwins, Ac.; besides drawings by Turner, Prout, Ac, 

The Vernon Collection op the English School, 162 pictures, temporarily ex- 
hibited at South Kensington, was presented to the nataoii in 18 17, by Mr. Robert Vernon, 
who died at his house. No. 50, Pall Mall, May 22, 184<9, in the 75th year of his age. 

Among the pictures are: Sir .Toshua Reynolds — the Age of Innocence (very fine), cost Mr. Vernon 
1il50 guineas. Gainsborough — Landscape: Sunset (fine). Richard Wilson — four small pietuics (fine). 
Sir A. W. CaUcott— Littlebampton Pier (fine). Wilkie— The Ntwsmongcrs (fine); The Bagpi;«i.'r (Uk >• 
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Conins, BA.~flappy as aKinfir. J. M. W. Turner, B.A.— William III. landing tA Torbay; Comi^itf on 
Iiandscape (fine) ; Two Views in Venice Clarkson Stanfield, B.A%— Ihe Kntranoe to the Zuyder 

Bee (fine), David Boberta, B,A.— Interior of St. Paul*# at Antwerp (fine). Sir Edwin Landseer, B.A. 
—Peace and War (Peace very fine) : HighJaiid Piper and Dogs ; Spaniels of King Charlc8*8 bre^: the 
DvingStag; High Life and tiow Life Dogs, W, Mnlready, B.A.— Ine Last In $ the Ford. T. WebstOT 
KIa. — T he Dame School (fine). D. Ma^se^ B-A.— Play Scene In Hatnloi, E« M, Ward, B.A, — South 
Sea Bubble ; Disgrace of Clareudon. 

Both the above collections are open on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, free ; and 
on Wednesdays, 'fhursdays, and Fridays (students* days) on payment of 6d, each 

The Natiop-al Pobtbaxt Galleby, 29, Great George-street, Westminster, was 
established in 1856, with a Government grant for 20001., when the Earl of Ellesmere 
presented the famous Chandos Shakspeare, which he had purchased at the Stowe sale 
in 1848, for 355 guineas ; the Gallery has since been supported by an annual grant of 
2000/. for pnrehasos, and by donations of portraits of unquestionable importance, 
subject to the approbation of the trustees, without partisan or sectarian exclusiveness. 
Admission free on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

The National Pobtbait Exhibition of Rcturcs, obtained by loan, originated by 
the Earl of Derby, was held in the new building at the South Kensington Museum, in 
the year 1866-7 ; the historic periods of the paintings extending from the twelfth 
century to 1688 ; and in 1867, from 1688 to ISDO. 

Dulwich Galleby, foundcnl by Sir Francis Bonigeois, R.A., who left to the College 
354 pictures, 10,0<X)/. to erect and keep in repair a building, and 2000/. to provide for 
the care of the pictures : built by the suggestion of John Philip Kemble, the actor, 
at Alleyn’s College, Dulwich. {See p. 274.) The Murillos and Cuyps (19) are 
especially tine. Teniers, 21 in all. Mrs. Shendan and Mrs. Tiekell, by Gainsborough, 
lull-lengths, vSr^ fine. Mrs. Siddons, and his own portrait, by Sir Joshua Reynoldi^ 
are inditTercrit duplicates. This is the only Collection free to the public which affords 
an opjx)rtunity for studying the Dutch masters. Open each week free, except Thursday 
and Friday, charge 6d, 

Anioug the private Picture Galleries of London are several to wliich access can bo 
obtained by ac<n*editcd application, by letter, to the proprietor. Such arc — tlie collec- 
tion in Devonshire House (see p, 648), rich in Italian pictures, and more particularly 
cf the Venetian school; Sir Robert Peel’s, of which Waagen speaks so highly as **a ^ 
series of faultless pearls of the Flemish and Dutch schools tlie Bridgewater, formerly 
the Stafford Gallery (p. 545), to which a great work in four folio volumes has been 
specially dedicated, and which holds the first rank among English collections, being rich 
ill all sclaxil.s — pre-eminently so in the highest, and containing above 300 pictures ; the 
collccifhn in Stafford House (p. 557), belonging to the Duke of Sutherland; Lord 
Ashburton’s (p. 544) ; the Duke of Wellington’s (p. 542) ; Mrs. Hope’s (p. 651) ; and 
tlie Marquis of Westminskor’s, lietter known as the Grosvenor Gallery (p. 550), one of 
the wealthiest in the country in the works of Rembrandt, and the Dutch and Flemish 
painters, and coiitammg many and valuable works in all the other chief schools. 

P/JtfXJCO, 

A NAME of ;pirdens of public entertainqient, often mentioned by our early dramatist^ 
and in this respect resembling ** Spring Garden.” In a rare tract, Newes ^roiL. 
Jlo^sdon, 1 598 ; Have at thee, then, my merrie boys, and hoy for old Ben Plmlicxi’a r 
nut-browne !” and the place, in or near Hoxton, was afterwards named from him. Ben 
Jonsqn has, 

, “ A second Hoasden, 

* In days of Pimlico and eye-bright .’* — The Alehemiei* 

*• Pimlico path ” is a gay resort of his Bartholomew Fair; and Meercrafb in T^he Devil 
JT an Ass, says t — 

** I’ll have thee, Captain Gilihead, and march np 
And take in PimUco, and kill the bush 
At every tawjrn." 

In 1609 was printwl a trnct en tilled Pimlico, or Prince Bed Cap, His a Mad World ai 
Jlogsden, The name is still preserved in •* Hmlico Walk,” from oppoeite St. John’s 
church to High-street, Hoxton, a ** near cut ” to the Britannia Theatre. Sir Lionel 
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Hash, in Oreene's Tu Quoque, sends his daughter ^*as far as Pimlico for a draught of 
Derby ale, that it may bring colour into her cheeks.'^ Massinger mentions, 

" Eatina paddtng-pios on a Sunday, 

At Pimlico or lalingrton.**— CWy Madam, 

Aubrey, in his Surrey, speaks of " a Kmlico Garden on Bankside/^ 

Pimlico, the district between Knightsbridge and the Thames, and St« James’s Park 
and Chelsea, was noted for its public gardens : as the Mulberry Garden, now part of the 
site of Buckingham Palace; the Dwarf Tavern and Ghirdens, afterwards Spring Gardens, 
between Ebury-street and Belgrtyre-terrace ; the Star and Garter, at the end of Fiv 0 « 
Fields-row, famous for its equesttianism, fireworks, and dancing ; and the Orange, upon 
the site of St. Barnabas’ church. Here, too, were Ranelagh and New llanelagh. But 
the largest garden in Pimlico was Jenny’s Whim, to the left of the road over Ebury 
(late the Wooden) Bridge, formerly Jenny’s Whim Bridge. Tlie site is now covered 
by St. George Vrow. The tavern was opened temp, George I. for fiiro works, and m its 
grounds were a pond for duck-hunting, garden-plots, alcoves, and grotesque figures : 
it was a summer resort of the upper classes ; and a tract of 1755 is entitled ‘^Jenny’s 
Whim, or a sure Guide to the Nobility and Gentry,” &c. In later years it was fi*e- 
quented by crowds from bull-baiting in the adjoining fields. Among the old signs were 
the Bag o’ Nails, Arabella-row, from Bon Jonson’s ** Bacchanals the Compasses, of 
Cromwell’s time (near Grosvenor-rbw) ; and the Gt/niTavemand Tea-gardens, Queen’s- 
row, with its arbours, and costume figures, the last to disappear. Pimlico is still noted 
for its ulc-breweries. 

Upon the verge of St. James’s Park were Tart Hall, and Arlington, subsequently 
Buckingham, House, architect. Captain Wyndeor Wynne, a native of . Bsi*gen-op-Zoom. 

So late as 1763, Buckingham House eiyoyed an uninterrupted prospect south and west to the river, 
tiiero being only a few scattered cottages, and the Stag Brewery, between it and the Thames.-^ 
W,Bardwell. -a 

PimlitJO contfuns the Belgrade district, including Belgrave, Eaton, and Chester 
Squares, and the Gresvenor-road ; beyond which the Eccleston sub-district of new 
squares, terraces, and streets, extends to the Thames. Here arc two churches in the 
Early Decorated stylo: Holy Trinity, close to Vauxhall Bridge; and St. Gabriel’s, 
Warwick-square, with a spire 160 feet high. 

Nhury Street and Square are named ftom Ebury Farm, 430 acres (laromas land), 
reused by Queen Elizabeth at 21/. per annum. 

In Lower Belgrave-place, corner of Eccleston-street, Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., 
lived 27 years, an<l executed his finest busts, statues, and mL>nument8 : be died hero 
Nov. 25, 1841. Next door but one, at No. 27, lived Allan Cunningham, the poet, and 
foreman to Chantrey. 

In StaiTord-row died, in 1796, Richard Yatos, tho celebrated comedian, and teacher of acting, aged 89. 
He was found dead through disappointmeut of a dinner of eels, whicii he ordered of his housekeeper, 
but which she failed to provide. 

At Pimlico, facing the south wing of Buckingham Palace, is the office of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, formerly at Somerset House, The site was purchased by the public from 
the land revenues, at 4300/., and the building cost about 10,000/. The fronts are 
mostly formed in cement, painted stone- colour. Here are managed the afikirs of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, fiom the revenues of which is derived more than half the income 
i fb^the Prince of Wdes. 

' Pimlico is also the name of a place near Clitheroe, in Lancsishire ; Lord Orrery (iiv 
his Letters) mentions Piinlicoe, Dublin and ** J’emlico ” is the name of a bird of 
B^irbadoos, ** which prosegoth storms.” — Notes and (faeries, Nos, 29, 31, and 126. 

PLAGUE, THE GItEAT, 

L ondon has frequently suftered from the ravages of pestilence; and thousands and 
tens of thousands of the inhabitants have been ^wept by its virulence into one 
common grave. But at no period of its history was the mortality so devastating as iu 
the year 1665, the last great visitation,’f os it is emphatically entitled by I>€foe m 
his Journal qf the Plague Year, This w^ork was originally published in 1722 : now, 
as Dofoo was only two years of ago when the Great I’estileuce occurred, his Joarn*,^ 
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yk a3 long considered as much a work of imagination as his Mohinaon Crusoe ; but there 
is abundant evidence of his having compil^ the Journal from contemporary sources ; 
as the Jollection of all the Bills of Mortality for 1665, published as london^s Dreads 
ful Visitation ; the Loimologia of Dr, Hodges ; and God^s Terrible Voice in the dig, 
by the Rev. Thointis Vincent, 1667 j and many of the events which De Foe records 
derive collateral support from the respective Diaries of Pepys, Evelyn, and. Lord Claren- 
don — works which wore not published until very long after Defoe^s decease, and the 
manuscripts of which he could never have perused. Defoe is believed to have been* 
familiar with the manuscript Account of the Great Plague by William Boghurst, a 
medical practitioner, formerly in the Sloane Collection, and now preserved in the British 
^luscum : it is a thin quarto manuscript of 170 pages, from which only a few extracts 
have been published. Boghurst ^vus an apothecary in St. Giles’sdn-the-Fields ; and ho 
states that ho was the only person who had then (1666) written on the late Plague 
from experience and observation. Itapixi and Hume have recorded the event in little 
mor^ than a single sentence ; but Dr. Lingard has grouped the details of De Foe’s 
Journal into a terrific picture, which has been compared to the celebrated delineation 
of the Plague of Athens by Thucydides. 

“No one can take up the book (Defoe's) without believing that it ia the saddier of Whitechapel who 
la telling bis own story $ that he was an eye-witness to all ho relates : that he actually saw the blazing 
star wiiich portended the calamity ; that he witnessed the grass growing in the streets, rcail the iiisi rip- 
lions upon the doors of the infected houses; heard thebelhiiftn crying. * Bring otii gour dead/* saw the 
dcad-carts conveying people to their graves, and was present at the digging of the pits in which they 
were deposited.” — VV ilsou's X(/J? and Times qfD^oe, 

The Great Plague was imported, in December, 1664, by goods from Holland, where, 
in Amsterdam alone, 20,000 persons had been carried off by the same infection within 
a short time. ^ Ttie infected goo<ls were opened at a house in St. Giles’s jmrisb, near 
the upper end of Drury -lane, wherein died four persons ; and the x>arish books record 
of this period the appointment of searclicrs, shutting up of infected houses, and contri- 
butions by assessment and subscription. A Frenchman, who lived near the infected 
bouse in Drury-lane, removed into Bear-binder-lane (leading to St. Swltbin’s-lanc), 
w here he died, and thus spread the distemper in the City. Between December and 
the ensuing April the deiiths without the walls of the City greatly increased, and in 
May every street in St. Giles’s was infected. In July, in August, and September the 
di32iths ranged from 1000 to 7000 per week ; and 4000 are stated to have died in one 
fatal night ! In the latter month fires were burnt in the streets three nights and days, 

" to purge and purify the air.” 

“Sfc. James's Park was quite locked up ; ” and, July 22 s “I by coach home, not meeting with but two 
conclick and but two carts, from White Hall to my own house, that I could observe; and the streets 
mighty thin of people.” — Pepva, 

“June 7th. — The hoi test day that over I felt in my life. This day, much against my will, I did in 
Dniry-Jane see two or three houses marked with a red cross upon the doors, and Lord have mercy upon 
ns I* writ there.” — Pepys, 

“ Sept. 7. — I went all along the City and suburbs, from Kent-streot to St. James's,— a dismal pas- 
sage, and dangerous, to see so many cottins exposed in the streets, now thin of people ; the shops wut 
up, and ail in imown^ful silence, as not knowing whose turn it might bo next.” — 

“ Within the walls, 

The most frequented once and noisy parts 
Of town, now midnight silence reigns e'en there s 
A midnight silence at the noon of day ! 

And grass, untroddengsprings beneath the feet/’— 

The Court removed from Wliitchall to Hampton Court, and thence to Salisbury altQ> . 
Oxford ; and the Londoners, leaving their city, carried the infection into the country ; 
eo that it spread, towards the ena of this and the following year, over a great part 
of England. The Plague gradually abated in the metropolis ; but it was not until 
Kov. 26 , 1666, that public thanksgivings were ofiered up to God for assuaging the 
nestilence in London, Westminster, and within the bills of mortality. There were reported 
*![lcad of the Plague in 1664—5, 68,596; probably less by one^third tlian the actual number. 
Among the Plague medicines were Pill Rufus and Venice treadle. Another antidote w^is 
sack. Tobacco was used as a prophylactic 1 and amulets were worn aginnst infection. 
Among many touching episodes of the Plague, is that of a blind Highland bagpiper, 
who, having fallen asleep upon the steps of iSt. Andrew’s Church, Holbom-hill, was 
conveyed away in the dead-cart ; and but for the howling of his fahbful dog, which 
Invoked him froui his trance, he would have been buried us a corpse. Of the piper anti 
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his dog a group was sculpturcnl by Cains Gabriel Cibber : it was long after purchased 
by John the great Duke of Argyll, subsequently to whose death it for many years 
occupied a site in a garden in the front of No. 178, Tottenham -court-road, whence it 
disappeared about 1825. (See London Magazine^ April, 1820.) 

Another episode is that of a grocer in Wood-street, Chcapsidc, w|?io shut himself up 
with his family, with a store of provisioni^ his only communication being by a wicket 
made in the door, and a roj^e and pulley to draw up or let anything down into the 
Street ; and thus they escaped infection. 

In the Intelligencer^ for the year 1665, No. 51, appeared the following advertise* 
tnent 

“ This is to notify that the master of the Code and Lottie^ commonly called the 
Code Alehouse* nt Temple Bar, hath dismissed his servants and shut up his house for 
this long vacation, intending (God willing) to return at Michaelmas next ; so that all 
persons whatsoever who have any accompts with the said master, ov farthings belonging 
to the said house y are desired to repair thither before the 8th of this instant July# and 
they shall receive satisfaction.** One of these farthings is still preserved at the CbcA: 
Tavern, 

Forty years before, Evelyn records 1626 as “ ttie year in which the peatileuce was 
so epidemical, that there dy’d in London 5000 a week.** 

Ill another great Plague year, 1603, there died 30,561 

London now smokes with vapors that arise 
From his foale sweat, himselfo he so bcstlrras; 

•Cast out your dead I* the carcsasc-carricr cries, 

Which he by heai>e8 in groundlessc graves interras. 

• • • » 

•* The London lanes (thereby themselves to save) 

Did vomit out their undigested dead, 

Who by cart-loads are carried to the grave ; 

For all these lanes with folke were overfed. 

• V # • 

•• Time never knew, since ho begunne his hourcs 
(For aught we reade), a plague so long remaino 
In any eitie as this plague of ours ; 

Fur now six yearcs in London it hath laine.’* 

The Triumph qf Death, by John Davies, 160^. 

• It will be recollected, from the several accounts of the Plague in London, that a 
cj'oss was affixed by the authorities to the door of the house where there was infection. 
In the Guildhall Library, not long since, among some broadsides, w’as found one of 
these ‘^Plague Crosses.’* It w’as the ordinary size of a broadside, and bore ^ ci*oss 
extending to the edges of the paper, on which were printed the words, ** Lord have 
mercy upon us.** In the four quarters formed by the limbs of the cross were printed 
directions for managing the patient, regulations for visits, medicines, food, and water. 
This ** Cross** unfortunately, is not now to be found. ' 

POLICE. 

fl'^HE original Police of the metropolis (which until the commencement of the last 
century, comprised only the City ami fiberties,” with Westminster) consisted of 
[the aldermen, deputy-aldermen, commo 9 ^-c^uncilmen, wanl-clerk, ward-bedell, inquest- 
men or leet jury, and constables of the sA iral war^, who were formerly themselves 
the night-watchmen by rotation, of Eng^hmen, — for no stranger was allowed to 
discharge so responsible an office: the word. With its precincts, being no other than the 
highest development of the Anglo-Saxon hundred with its tithiugs. We Cn<l this 
form of Police to have existed from the earliest settlement of the valley of the Thames 
by a northern nation ; and to have continued in use, as the type and model for the ^eb^ 
of the realm, until the institution of the present Police. 

The few officers of the central Police in* the Citj,— the upper-marshal, the under- 
marshal, and the marshalmen,— -under whom was. oi^nized, at a very modern date, 
a subordinate force of sixty-eight men, were ih like manner the typo of the Bow-street 
and other police attached to the several magistrates* offices established in the outlying 
portions of the nictroiHilis so recently as the close of the last century. 
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In the nletropolitan parishes witboufc the City, the watch was chiefly under local 
acts ; the establishmout in each consisting of a beadle, constables, and generally bead* 
boroughs, strcet^keepers, and watchmen, as in the several wards of the City, but 
working to a result much worse : the petty constables being served by deputies, in 
many instances clj^aracters of the worst and lowest description ; having no salary^ but 
living by extortion, and countenancing all species of vice* 

To al^lish such a system. Sir Robert Peel’s Metropolitan Police Act of the 10th of 
Gtoorgc IV. c. 44, was passed, superseding the Bow-street foot-patrol, and the whole 
of the parochial police and watch outside the City, by one force both for day and night 
duty; in the sole appointment, order, and superintendence of two Commissioner^ 
acting under the responsibility of the Secretary of State for the Home Department.* 

The Metropolitan Police foi*ce consisted at the beginning of 1867, of 7548 men-— 
namely, 27 superintendents, 221 inspectors, 818 sergeants, and 6482 constables, 
a small increase over the return of the previous) year. The highest salary of a constable 
was,78A, the lowest 49^. 8^., exclusive of clothing and coals. The cost of the police for 
the year 1866, including the dockyard police and all ineulental expenses, such as for 
refreshments supplied to destitute prisoners and medical aid tor poor persons in cases of 
accident in the public throughfares, amounted to 621,819^. The Metropolitan Police- 
rate of 1866 produced 383,133^.; the Treasury ctnitributeJ 117,519/., besides large 
special payments for the dockyard police and services at military stations and public 
offices, l^rivate individuals or companies paid 6204/., and the theatres 258/. for the 
services of the police. The cost of the police courts in 1866 amounted to 49,535/. ; 
it falls upon the public purse. There is one chief magistrate receiving 1500/. a year, 
and 22 magistrates w’ith 1200/. The fees and pf^nalties levied at the police-courts of 
these magistratcf, and of other justices within the district, amounted to 15,186/.; these’ 
fees and penalties are paid over to the Exchequer. 

The first chief magistrate {and, indeed, the first jptipendiary ma^strate, In the sense of being paid by 
stipend only, to the exclusion of fees) was Sir J. Fielding,’ the naif-brother of Henry Fielding, the 
novelist. The following Is a list of the chief magistrates Iroiii the iastitulion of the otIl<»e to the presnit 
day:— Sir John FMdiiig, Sir VV. Addington, Sir Richard Ford, Mr. Itcad, Sir Nathaniel (\>nant. Sir 
Robert lluker, Sir Uicliarti llirnic, Sir Frederic A. Roe, Mr. Hall, Sir Thomas Henry. Sir Itohert BaktT 
resigned his othce in 1821, in conscciuence of a complaint that had t)ccn made of his conduct in 
allowing the funeral procession of Queen Caroline to be diverted from the appointed course. Sir 
Frederic A. Roc, who was knighted in 1832, received a baronetcy in 1838, upon suoeeediT)g to the 
estates of his uncle, Mr. Adair Roe. Sir Richard Biruic was the only chief magistrate who had not been 
a Junior magistrate. 

The great living machine keeps gxiard over our metropolis, with its millions of 
rateable property, and watches at night, in order that its resident population may 
sleep ^ in safety ; 'although six thousand professional thieves are constantly on the 
watch for opportunities to plunder. During the night the Police never cease pa- 
trolling the whole time they are on duty, being forbidden even to sit down. The 
Police District is mappeef out into divisions, the divisions into subdivisions, the sub- 
divisions into sections, and^he sections into beats, all being numbered, and the limits 
carefully defined. To every beat certain constables are specifically assigned ; and they 
are provided with little maps called beat-cards. So thoroughly has this arrangement 
been carried into eftect, that every street, road, lane, alley, and court within the me- 
tro[iolltan district — that is, the whole of the metropolis — is visited constantly day and 
tiight by some of the police. Within a,^ircle of six miles from St. Paul’s, the beats 
are ordinarily traversed in periods varying from 70 to 25 minutes; and there 
points which, in fact, are never free from inspection. Nor must it be supposed that) 
tliis .system places the wealthier- localities at a disadvantage ; for it is an axiom in 
police, that you guard St. James’s by watching St Giles’s. 

“ Indulgence is conveyed from one constable to tbe other till it reaches the station- 
house ; thence, by an admirable arrangement of routes and messengers, it passes to 
(he Central Office at Wliitehall, thence along radiating Uucs to each division, and 
tbe divisional station-house to every constable in the district. In a case of emei^eiicy, 

• Tho late Vincent George DowlIng^Iaimed to be the originator of the plan on which this new police 

S ystem wfie organized: even the namef of the officers — ^inspector, sergeant, «o. — were published In 
(fe in I^f/t/vn (of which newspaper Howling was editor) nearly two years before the system was pro- 
poned !)y Sir Robert Peek Mr. T. Duifus Hardy contributed, from docameiils in the Record Ofllce, ime 
portent intbrnmtioii to Bir Robert Peel on the ancient poliee arrangements of London* 
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the Commifisiotier coaid conimunic*ate intelligence to every man in the furci;, and 
collect the whole of the men in one place, in two hours. The power of rapid con- 
centration has worked so effectually, that since the establishment of the Metropolitan 
Police, it has never been found necessary to <!all the military into actual operation 
in aid of the civil force. Nor can clearer proof be given of per/tct discipline, than 
the fact that 5000 men in the prime and vigour of life, with moderate wages,— 
2,8. hd, to 3«. per day, — exposed in an unusual degree to the worst temptations of 
London, and discharging, for the most part during the night, a very laborious duty, 
always irksome and often dangerous^ are kept in complete control without any ex- 
traordinary coercive power.”— Jieview. 

The Corporation have their own Police ; the ordering of the force being vested in 
the Commissioher, subject to the approbation of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, or 
any three of them ; and also of the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
In addition to a Commissioner, chief superintendent, surgeon, receiver, and four 
clerks, the force consists of 1 superintendent, 14 inspectors, 14 statioii-sergeantsf 12 
detective-sergeants, 56 sergeants, and 590 constables. The entire annual cost is aoout 
r>5,000/. The clothing, helmets, stocks, and armlets cost, for the year, 2951/. Os; 2d , ; 
liiuterns and oil, 310/. The estimated income for the year is 67,161/. 9^. 2d,i de- 
rived from the following sources Produce of 8d, in the pound on the assessable 
rental of the City (1,518,332/.), after deducting 6 per cent, for poundiige and defi- 
ciencies, 47,675/. ; propoition of expenses from City's cash, 15,175/. IGs. 6d. ; estimated 
fines and penalties, 550/. ; payment out of Bridge-house estate tor watching London 
and Blackfriars Bridges, 668/. 4s,; rents from constables, 1078/. 48.; payment for 
men on private service at the Bank, Post-office, Black wall Railway, City of London 
Union, Inland Revenue- office, 2Vme^-office, Guildhall justice-room, aS asSistant-guoler, 
omnibus time-keepers, Messrs. Gooch and Cousens, Mcssi's. Pawson and Co., and 
IVlessrs. Kearns, Miyor, and Field, 2114/. 4.9. 8d. These accounts show an estimated 
6ui*plus of receipts over expenditure amounting to 2597/. lOjr. Sd, 

The Norse Patrol was added in 1836 ; and the Thames Police, with the WesU 
minster Constahula/ry and the Police-office Agmicy, in J 838, when the old detective 
force w'os superseded. 

Before tbe eetablishraent of the Thames Police, by Mr. B. Colqoboun, tlie annual loss by rohberies 
alone ui)on the river was h;Uf a million sterling; the depredators bcin^r termed river-pirates, liglit and 
l»avy horsemen, mud-larks, coi>e-men, scuftle-hunters. They were i’rcqnenily known to weigh a ship's 
nneh<?r, hoist it with the cable into a boat, and when discovered, to hail the captain, tell him of his loss, 
and row awuy. They also cut craft and lighters adrift, ran thorn ashore, and clearcti thorn. Many of 
the light-horsemen cleared live guineas a night; and an apprentice to a game- waterman oltcn kept his 
count ry-housc and saddle-horse. In 1797, the first year of the Police, the saving to the West India 
merchants alotie was computed at 100,000/.; and 2200 culprits were convicted of misdemeanours on the 
river during the same period. 


POPULATION. 

T APERELL and Innes’s Map of London and Westminster in the early part of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth (1660)i based upon Vertuo's Map, 1737, shows on the east the 
Tower, standing separated from London, and Finsbury and Spitalficlds with their 
trees and hedge-rows; while on the west of Temple Bar, the villages of Charing, 
jSL Giles’s, and other scattered hamlets are a^re^^atod, and Westminster is a distinct 
The intervening north bank of the river Thames, or the Strand, has a line of 
seats and gardens of the nobility. At the date of this map London contained about 
1,45,000 Inhabitants. In the narrative of the visit of the Duke de Nayera to tho 
C?ourt of Henry VIII. in 1543, London is described its one of the largest cities in 
Christendom, its extent being near a league.” There were 1 50,000 houses in 
Ijondon before the Fire. About 15,000 or 16,000 die yearly in Loudon when no 
plague, which is thrice more than in Amsterdam. The excise in London coui'^s to 
al)oat 12,000/. a year. London stands on 460 acres of ground. Lost in books 150,000/. 
at the Fire of London. London Bridge is 800 feet Iqpg, 60 feet high, and 80 broad ; 
it hath a drawbridge in tho middle, and 20 feet between each arch .” — Diary of tf^e 
Eev, John Ward, 1648 to 1673. 

iSir William Petty, iu his PoHlieal Arithmetic, printed in 1683, after much study o\ 
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etatistical returns and bills of mortality, demonstrates that the growth of the 
metropolis mast stop of its own accord before the year of grace 1800; at which 
period the population would, by his compututlon, have arrived at exactly 5,359,000. 
Nay more, were it not for this halt, he shows that the increase would double in forty 
years, with a sligl{tly aticelerating increment, as he gives the amount of human beings 
in the city for 18^ at 10,718,880 1 The ideiitictil year 1800, the coiuinencement of a 
ti’uly important century, found London still enlarging: brick-deUls and scaffolding 
were invading all its outskirts ; but the inhabitants, who had increased in a reasonably 
rapid ratio, numbered only 830,000. 

" There are no accurate accounts of the population of London previously to the Census of 1801. Ti • 
population ot the City was estimated by (Sraunt, in his famous Tmatiteon Bilh of' Mori-ality, at 384,000 
in 1001; and addinif one-fifth to tills for thC popu a ion of Westminster, Lambeth, Stepney, and other 
outlyiiif? parishes, he estimated the entire populut on at about 400,000. {Observation* ^ 6th ed. 

pp, H2, 106. Ill 1090 the population of the City an I the out-parishes wiis carefully estimated, by the 
celebrated Creirory Kioff, at 627,500; and eonsidcring the great additions that had been made to the 
inet)‘opolis between the Hestoration and the Revolulion, this increase does not s<*ctn to be greater than 
we slioul i have been led to infer from Graunt's estimate. The p piilation advanced slowly during the 
first Half of the last century; indeed, it fel. oft* between 1740 and 1760. Iti his tract on the population of 
Knglaiul, published in 1782, Dr. Price estimated the population of London in 1777 at only 643,420 (p. 6), 
Dut there cun l>e no doubt that this estimate, like that which he ga c of the population of the kingdom, 
w-is very decidedly under the mark ; and the probability 8-‘ems to bo, that in 1777 London had from 
640 000 to 050,000 inhabitants.*’ — Maccullocli’s Geographical Uictionarg, 

A return made in 1867 from the metropolitEwi policc-oilice states that within a 
radius of six miles from Charing-cross there are 2637 miles of streets. Since 181*9 
the luimher of houses has increased by upwards of 60,000, and the length of streets by 
nearly 900 miles. 

The Registrar- General, in his Report for 1866, says : — London is growing greater 
every day, anft i^ithin its present bounds, extending over 122 square miles of territory, 
the ix)pulation amounted last year by computation to 3,037,991 souls. In its midst is 
tlie ancient City, inhabited at night by about 100,000 people ; while around it, as 
far as a radius of 15 miles stretches from Charing-cross, an ever-thickening ring of 
people extend within the area which the metropolitan police watches over, making Die 
whole number on an area of 687 square miles around St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey 3,521,267 souls. 

The ** London’^ of the Registrar-General, which is identical with the Poor Law 
Union London, and is the London of tbo Census, stretching from Hampstead to 
Nfirwood, and from IlammersHiith to Woolwich, is returned as comprising 194 
parlslies, 77,997 statute acres, and 2,803,989 people, with property assessed for the 
county-rate at more than 1 2,0(X3,000/. Of its area 2778 acres arc covered with 

waloi , being part of the river Thames. Of its population in 1861, 2,030,814 were in 
the county of Middlesex, 579,718 in the county of Surrey, and 193,427 in the county 
of Kent. Since the Cer.jus of 1851 the Middlesex portion of the population, nearly 
three-fourths of the whole, had increased 16 per cent., the Surrey portion 20 per 
cent., and the small portion in Kent (not much larger than Sheiheld) no less than 
41 per cent.; the entire population increased 18*7 per cent., or 441,753 — a number 
which wouljd people all Liverpool or Manchester. This is more than a fifth of the 
increase in all England and Wales, though the metropolis, even in 1861, did not 
contain quite a seventh of the population. In the ten years, 1851-60, 528,306 persona 
were married in the metropolis, 864,563‘children vi'crc born there, and 610,473 persons 
died there. Among its varieties it has eight parishes, none of which has 100 r(i^» 
habitants ; and it lias six parishes, each of which has above 100,000.. At the census it 
had 5625 in-paticYits in its hospitals, and 10,658 inmates of its orphan asylums, and 
other principal charitable institutions. It has more than its share of women ; in 1851 
there Were 113*47 females to every 100 males, and in 1861 there was one female more 
(114'40) to every 100 males; but the births within the metropolis in the ten years, 
1851- SO, P**<^nced only 96*18 females to every 100 males; such are the changes 
wrought by death and emigration. The returns state that at the date of the census, 
in districts at the west-end containing 284,000 persons, 6120 residents were out of 
town, and 2460 visitors were.^ temiwrarily staying there; it was not the London 
season, and it was but a week after Eastor-day. 

The revised Census returns show that on the 8th of April, 1861, the number of 
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houses inhabited by the population of England and Wales was 3,739^505 * There was, 
therefore, one house to every 5*36 persons, or 536 persons to 100 houses. In 1851 
there were 647 persons to 100 houses, so that notwithstanding increasc^d numbera 
there is rather more honse-room than there was. In tlie metropolis, however, taken 
as a whole, these returns show that the crowding is rather greaicf than less than it 
was ; in 1851 there were 772 peraons to 100 houses, in 1861 780 persons. Mr. Scott, 
the City Chamberlain, shows by curious statistics, that, taking the area of the metro- 
polis at sixteen miles from Charing Cross — which is the MetropoliUm Police district-— 
the population of London, in 1801, ranged at equal distances, would stand each man 
twenty-one yards from his neighbour. In 1851 each person w’ould have stood fourteen 
yards apart. In 1866, there Avould have been only nine yai*ds between each person : 
and in fifty yeflrs hence, supposing the population to go on increasing at its present rate, 
to keep within the sixteen miles area, there will only be standing-room for each person. 
A Census of the City shows the night population of the City and liberties numbered 
113,387 : the mercantile and commercial population engaged in the City daily amoifnted 
to 170,133,* the total day population residing in the City to 283,520; and the number 
of persons resorting to the City daily in sixteen hours, not included in the alK)ve, being 
customers, clients, and others, to 509,611. The persons frequenting the City daily in 
twelve hours, from 6 a.m, to 6 p.m., were, 549,613 ; in sixteen hours, from 5 a.m. to 
9 P.M., they were 679,744; and in twenty-four hours they were 728,986. 

Taken as a whole, the more crow<ied part of London contained 1,150.000 persons in 
1851, and about the same number were found there in 1861 ; hut it is something to 
have thrown into the suburbs the increase of the ten years — in the whole metropolis 
440,000, almost precisely the population of Liverpool. 

The present population of London is supposed to represent the num^.vei^of inhabitants 
living in England and Wales four centuries and a half ago, in the reign of Edward III. 

A late return shows th© number of passengers aitd vehicles passing over London Bridge hi twenty- 
four iiours. The tutal number of passengers in carriages and on foot amounted, in the twenty-four 
houis, to 167,010, or at the av< rage rate of about 699(i per hour, riLdit and day. 7'ho largest number 
passed between t('n and eleven in the morning, and eight and nine in the evening, averaging at thoe 
hours 224 per minute. Between tliree and four in the morning is the quietcsl time in the str*^etH of 
London, and then as many as 111 persons passed over tho bridge in an hour. If we lake the abovo 
107.910 HH an average of the number of pussongers who cross London Bridge during the working da,\H, 
and onl> half that number on the Bunda}8. the number will amount in th^ year to iiA:y-six milhoiis. 
This is nearly as many as twice the population of the United Kingdom. At times, during the trirong 
4 >f business, there are 20(K> persons on London Bridge. During tho tu only-four hours the nuinhcr of car- 
riages am- noted to 20,498, or an average of about an hour. The greatest innnber of carriages in any 
hour was between ten and eleven o'clock in the forenoon, wluu 1764 carriages passed over the bridge. 


POUT OF LONDON 

S IR JOHN HERSCHEL felicitously observes: ** It is r. 6ict uot a little interesting 
to Englishmen, and, combined with our insular situation in the great highway of 
tmtions, the Atlantic, not a little explanatory of our commercial eminence, that liondoii 
occupies nearly the centre of the terrestriaj hemisphere .’^ — {Treatise on Asfrouomtf), 
On the other hand it is held that the great distance of Ijondon from the mouth of the 
river, and also from the coal country and the centre of manufacturing districts, are 
serious drawbacks, in spite of which London lias become tho immense port she un- 
doubtedly 18 . 

• Tacitus describes London, in the year 61, as not dignified with the name of a colony, 
but very celebrated for the number of its merchants and commerce. In 211 it was 
styled a great and wealthy city and in 359 there were engaged 800 vessels i-n tho 
import and export of com to and from Loudinum alone. 

An edict of King Ethelred (a.». 978) refers to the fact that the Emperor’s men, 
or Easterlings, come with their ships to Billingsgate.” The V>a8terlings \»:ere ti.3 
merchants of the Steelyard, and paid a duty to the port, William the Norman fortified 
IjfOudon ; but in the charter which he granted to the inbabitantK, be made no mention 
of commerce. Henry 1. and other sovereigns, liow(?y.er, granted them privileges ; aiul 
I'itz-Stephen, in bis L\fe qf SL ThonMS, d Pecket^ thus describes the merchandize of 
Iiondon •— 
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^*Arabla*s gold, Sabiea'a aplce and incaiiae, 

Scythia’s keen weapons, and the oil oi patnis 
From Babylon’s deep soil; NUo’s precious gemii 
China’s bright, shining sOks! and Gallic alnes| 

Norway's warm peltry, and too Eussian sables; 

. All here abound. ' 

Edward 1. expelled the Jews, but offered some special advantages to other foreign 
traders. Edward III. founded three of the great guilds whicli at one time held the 
commerce of London in their hands — tlie Goldsmiths, the Merchant Taylors, and the 
Skinners ; being the oldest of the now existing companies, with the single exception or 
the Fishmongers, which was founded in the resign of Edward I. Before the close of 
Edward lll/s reign the Grocers, Salters, Drnpei*8, and Vintners were founded. The 
Mercers belong to the reign of Richard II.; the Haberdashers to that of Henry VI. | 
and the Ironmongers and Cloth workers to that of Edward IV. 

Under an Act of Charles II., the Port of London is held to extend as far as the 
Nortli Foreland. It, however, pnictically extends 6| miles below London Bridge, to 
Bugsby’s Hole, beyond Blackwell. The actual Port reaches to Limehouse, and consists 
of the Upper Pool, the first bend or reach of the river, from London Bridge to near the 
Thames Tunnel and Execution Dock ; and the flower Pool, thence to Cuckold’s Point. 
In the latter space colliers mostly lie in tiers ; a fair way of 300 feet being left for 
shipping and steamers passing up and down. The ^depth of the river insures London 
considerable advantage as a shi^iping port. Even at ebb*tidc there are 12 or 13 feet 
of water in the fair way of the river above Greenwich ; the mean range of the tide at 
London Bridge is about 17 feet ; of the highest spring- tides about 22 feset. To 
Woolwich the river is navigable for ships of any burden ; to Bljickw'ull for those of 
1400 tons ; and to St. Katherine’s Docks for vessels of 800 tons. 

The several Docks are described at pp. 309-^312 ; the Custom House at p. 305 ; 
and Billingsgate at p. 54. 

“/* one dajf (Sept. 17, lSt9) there arrived In the Port 121 ships, navigated by 13S7 seamen, with a 
registered tonnage of 29, 699 tons: 106 British, 16 foreign: 62 cargoes ftromour colonies, 69 fioni foreign 
states — from the inhabitants of the whole circuit of Uie globe. The day’s cargoes iiicUidcd 
packiiges of sugar, from the West indies, Brazil, the East Indies, i'enang, Matiilla, and Kotterdaru j 
317 oxen and ealves, and 2734 sheep, principally from Btdgiiim and Holland ; d9(>7 <|uarterM of wheat, 
13,314 quarters of oats from Arehuiigei or the Baltic ; potatoes from Botterdam ; 1 260 packages of ofdons, 
from Oporto; 10,060 chests often, from China; 7400 packages of c«'flV»e, from (’ey Ion, Brazil, and Judin; 
632 bags of cocoa from Grenada ; 1460 bags of rice from India, and 350 bags of tapioca from Bmzil ; bacon 
and pork from liainburg, and 6000 packages of bolter and 50,000 cheoscH from llolland ; 767 packages 
of eggs (900,000) ; of wool, 4456 bales, from the Cape and Australia; 15,01H) hldis, 100,000 horns, and 
3600 packages of tallow, from South America and India; hootk of animals, 13 tons, from Port Philip, 
and 140 elephants* teeth from the Cape; 1250 tons of granite from Guernsey, copper ove from Adelaide, 
and co^k from Sx^ain ; 40,000 mats from Archangel, and 400 ions of brimstone from Sicily; co<i-livcr oil, 
and 3600 sealskins, from .Newfoundland; 110 boles of bark from Arica, and 1100 casks of oil from the 
Alediti rranoau; lard, oil-cake, and turpentine, from America; hemp from Uiishia, and potash from 
Canada; 246 bales of rags, from Italy ; staves for (‘Osks, timber for our houses, deals tor packing-cases ; 
rosewood, 876 pieces; teak for ships, logwood for dye, lignum vitae for ships’ blocks, and elxjny for 
cabinets ; cotton from B<jmbay,c)Zine from Btettin, 1000 bundles of whisks from Trieste, yeast from 
Rotterdam, and apples from Belgium; of silk, (KH) bales from China, finer sorts from IMedmoiit and 
Tuscany, and 200 packages from China, Germany, and France : CVhmere shawls from Bombay; wine, 
18<X> pjickages, from B’rance and Portugal ; rum from the Bast and West Indies, and scheidam from 
Holland; nutmegs and cloves from Penang, cinnamon from Ceylon, 840 packages of pepper fh>m 
Bombay, and *790 of ginger from Calcutta; 100 barrels of anchovies from Leghorn, a cargo of pine- 
apples from Nassau, and 60 fine live turtles ; 54 blocks of marble from Leghorn; tobacco from America; 
219 packages of treasure — Spanish dollars, Sycce silver from China, rupees from Hindostan, and English 
sovereigns.”— ^ Day*e Bueineea «» the Port qrLG:ndon, by T. Howell, Esq. 

** Again, in one day’s consumption, we find corahs, or silk handkerchiefs, from India; whale-fins and 
cperm-oil from our deep-sea fisheries ; from India sheil-lac, indigo, and lac-dye ; saltpetre fbr gunpowder, 
and hemp and jute for cordage ; quicksilver from the mines in Hpain ; isinglass and bristles from Russia ; ■ 
Iceland moss, lioney, and leeches from Hamburg; n.anna from Palermo, camphor from Calcutta, mac- 
caroni from Naples, .sugar-candy from Holland, and lemon-oil from Messina; 81,0d01bs. of currants from 
the If^ian Islands, 6760 bars of iron from Sweden, and boes'-wax from the coast of Africa ; tea, sugar, 
coffee, ppjcr, tobacco, spirits, and wine ; watches, clocks, gloves, and glass-ware; neodlowork, ladles^ 
shoes, bonnets, and feathers; toys, lacc, and slate-pencils; zaffery and stavesacrafiom Hamburg; and 
Inkle from France.” — Ibid, * 

TV *river is protected by an admirable system of Policy established in 1798, and 
merged into the Metropolitan Police in 1839* ^Execution Dock^ at 4be 

name of one of the outlets of the river, preserves the memory of many a tale of murder 
and piracy on the high seas; fos here used to be execute all pirates and sailors found 
guilty of any of the greater crimes committed on ship-board. Opposite Bbicfcwsil we 
remember to have seen the gibbets, on which the boilies were left to decay, > The Jose 
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of life upon the Thames, by collision of vessels and other accidents is of frightfhl 
amount; 500 persons being annually drowned in the river^ and one-third of the number 
in the Pooh 


BOBTUGAL-STESET, j 

“I IST the rear of the south side of Lincoln’s-Inn-fields (formerly Portugal-row) has been 
the site of three theatres, upon the north side of the street. The first theatre 
(named the Duke^s Theatre^ from the Duke of York, ?ts great patron ; and the Opera, 
from its musical performances), was originally a tennis-court ; it was altered for Sir 
William Davenant, and opened in 1662 with bis operatic Siege of Rhodee, when 
regular scenery^was first introduced upon our stage. In the same year was produced 
here Cowley's Cutter of Coleman^etreet. Here Pepys saw, March 1st, 1662, Rome^ 
and Juliet, the first time it was ever acted and May 28, " Hamlett done, 
giving us fresh reason never to think enough of Betterton.” “ Nov. 5, To tlie Dtjke's 
bouse to see Macbeth, a pretty good play, but admirably acted.” Pej)ys d(.rS4^bes 
"a mighty company of citizens, ordinary prontices, and mean people in the pit;” 
where he first saw Nell Gwyn, April 3, 1665, during the performance of Lord Orrei^s 
Mustapha, when the king and my Lady Castlcmaine were there; Pepys sat in the 
f)it next to "pretty witty Nell ” anc^ Rebecca Marshall, of the King^s house. Etiicrege's 
IjQve in a Tub was so attractive here, that 1(X)0^. was received in one month, then a 
great sum. Here female characters were first sustained by women ; for which purpose 
Davenant engaged Elizabeth Davenport, the first Roxalana in the Siege of Rhodets ; 
Mary Saunderson, famous as Queen Katherine and Juliet, and afterwards the wdfe of 
Betterton ; Mary or Moll Davis,* excellent in singing and dancing,' afterwards the 
mistress of Charles II.; Mrs. Long, the mistress of the Duke of Richmond, celebrated 
ill male characters; Mrs. Norris, mother of Jubilee Dicky; Mrs. Johnson, noted as a 
dancer, and as Carolina in Shad well's comedy of Epsom Welle. The famous 
Mrs. Barry was brought out here after DavenanPs death. 

Among the actors at the Duke's wore Thomas Betterton, the rival of Burbage and Garrick, ani* the 
last survivor of the old school of actors: Joseph Harris, famous for acting Romeo, Wolsey. and S?ir 
Andrew A gueelieek ; William Smith, a barrister of Gray's Inn, celebrated as Zanga in Lord Orrery's 
Muniapha; Samuel Sandford, calico by King Charles JT. the best representative of a villain in the 
world; James Nokes, famous for his b.iwling fops; and Cave Underhill, clever os Cutter in Cowley's 
comedy, and as the grave-digger in Hamlet . — Abridged iVom Cunningham’s Story of Nell Qwyn, 

From 1665 (the Plague) until after the Great Fire, the theatre was closed. Davenant 
usually resided here. 

•‘April eth, 1668. I nn and down to the Duke of York's playhouse, there to see, which I did, .sir W. 
Davenant's corpse carried out towards Westminster, there to be buried. Here were many oocoches and 
six horses, and many hacknJes, that made Jt look, mothought, as if it were the burial 1 of a poor poet.’*—* 
Pepye. 

In 1671-2, in Lord Orrery's play of Henrg VI, at the Duke's Theatre, the actors 
Harris, Betterton, and Smith wore the coronation suits of King Charles, the Duke of 
York, and Lord Oxford. This year the company removed to Dorset Gardens ; aiul 
the King's company, burnt out from Drury-lane, played at the Duke's ^'heatre till 
1673«4> when they left it, and it again became a tennis-court. It was refitted and re- 
opened in 1695, with (first time) Congreve's comedy of Love for Love. TJjis second 
«l]ieatre was taken down, and a new house built for Christopher Rich, and openeil by 
•John Rich, in 1714> with Parquhnr's comedy of the Recrtdling Officer ; wht.* also 
Rich introrlnced the first pantomime. Rich himself playing harlequin. Here Quin 
played his best parts ; and from a fracas in which he was embroiled, originated the 
sergeant's guard at tbe Theatres Royal. The first English opera was performed liei e 
in l7l7-18; h^re was originally used the stage motto, Velnti in speculum ; anil hete 
ki 1727-8 the Beggar^e Opera was produced, and played sixty-two nights tho first 
season, making " Gay rich and Rich gay*” In 1732, Rich having built a theuc-^i m 
Covent Garden, removed there j and tho Portugal-street house was by turns let for 

• l« the part of Celania, In tho Rivals, altered bj DavGnantv„IVom Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Heite Amtfliini.MoU Davis aang “My lodging is on tho cold ground” “so charmingly, that not lorar 
after it raised her from her bod on tlie cold ground to a b>d royal."— Dow ues’s Kovciue AnalicatM, 

p.ai,ed,l708. 
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IfcaliAii operas, oratorios^ for balls, concerts, and exhibitions; to Qiffard, of Go^wian »* 
fields, in 1756 ; next as a barrack and auction-room ; and Spode and Copeland s China 
llepository, until 1848, when the x>reinise8 were sold to the College of Surgeons, 
August 28, and were taken down for enlarging their museum. Of the theatre little 
remained, save thef outer walls, built upon an arched cellar : there was a large Queen 
Anne staircase, a saloon upon the fii*st floor; and the attic, lighted by windows in the 
roof, had been probably the scene -painting lofb. Ujjon this site the College of Surgeons 
completed in 1854i u third Hall for their Museum, by aid of a Parliamentary grant of 
15,(XX>/. 

In Carey -street, nearly opposite, was a public-house and stable-yard, described in 
Sir William Davenant^s Playhouse to he Let as “ our bouse inn, the Grange." It v\as 
taken down in 1853 for tlie site of King’s Collegr HospitaI/, see 438.^ At the 
north-east corner of Portugal-street w'as one of its olden resorts, Will*s Coffee-Jwuse^ 
Portugal-street was the last locality in London where stocks lingered; those of 
8t. Clement Danes* parish being removed from here about 1820 ; they faced the 
burial-ground, where lay Joe Miller. Portugal -stneet acquired a sort of cant notoriety 
from the Court for the llelief of Insolvent Debtors being here. {JSee p. 509.) 

POST-^OFFICE. 

T he General Post-office has had five locations since the Postmaster to Charles f. 

fixed Ins rcceiving-house in Slierboriie-laiie, bi 1635, whence dates tlie settling 
of the letter-office of England and Scotland." Tlie office was next removed to Cloak-lane, 
Dowgate ; and then to the Hlack Swan, Hisliopsgate-stroet. After the Great Fire, the 
office was shifted to tlie Hlack Pillars, in Brydges-street, Covent-garden ; thence, early 
in the last century, to the mansion of Sir liobert Vinor (close to Sherborne-lane), in 
Lombard-street {see pp. 394, 592) ; and the chief office to St. Martin*8-le-Orand in 1829. 

The General Post-office occupies the site of the College of St. Marti n*s-le*Grund, at 
the junction with Newgate-street. It was designed by Sir li. Sinirke, R.A., and was 
buill between 1825 and 1829 : it is Insulated, and is externally of Portland stone ; 
400 feet long, 130 wide, and 64 high. It stands in the three parishes of St. Anne and 
St. Agnes, St. Leonard, and St. Michael-le-quern ; and 131 houses and nearly 1000 
inhabitants were displaced to make room for this single edifice. Several Roman 
remains were found during the progress of the work). The St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand facade has three Ionic porticoes : one at each end, tetrastyle, of four fluted 
columns ; and one in the centre, hexastyle, of six columns (from the temple of Minerva 
Polias, at Athens) ; it is surmounted by a pediment, in the tympanum of which are 
sculptured the imperial arms of the United Kingdom ; and on the frieze is inscrilH^d, 

" OEOROIO QUARTO reGj-j, Mpcccxxix." Beneath are entrances to tlie Grand I*ublic 
Hall, 80 feet long by abouC: 60 wide, divided by Ionic columns into a centre and two 
aisles; and in the vaulted basement are the warm-air apparatus and gasometers. 
Horth of the Hall are the offices for newspapers, inland letters, and foreign letters ; 
south are t,he offices of the London local |)ost ; the communication being by a tunnel 
and railway under the Hall floor. In the middle story north are the offices for dead, 
mis-sent, and returned letters ; south, secretary’s offices, board- rooms, Ac. The clock, 
over the principal entrance, was made by Vulliamy ; the bob of the pendulum weighs 
418 lbs., the object being to counteract the effiect of wind on the hands of the dial. In ' 
the eastern front, facing Fa-<tcr-lano, the letter-bags are received. The mechanical 
eontrivancoB for the despat<4i of the business of the office display great ingenuity ; steam- 
fioWer is variously employed : two endless chains, worked by a steam-engine, carry, in 
rapid 4hccossion, a scries of shelves, each holding four or flve men and thdr letter-bags^ 
which are thus raised to various parts of the building. 

K'-ig James II. has the credit of having cstabliahcd Homething like an organized foreign posit when 
a man could more speedily receive a reply to a letter sent to Madrid than he could to one despatched to 
Ireland or Scotland. The home (»ost was in the hands of carriers, and also of pedestrian wayfarers i 
and the former even conld not convey c. note to the North, and bring an answer back, under two mouths ’ 
at the very earliest. Withering, oni of the chief postmasters of Charles I/s days, reformed this aboso. 
lie established a running-poHt, as it was called, ootween England and Scotland, the riders pushing 
forward night and day; and it was bopcMl, if the thing was not actually acooinplished at the time, tiiat 
the writer of a letter from London to Kdiiibuigii would receive a reply within a week! tJiis 
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runnlngf or rather rl4lng» poit was established, very sanguine was Witberiugs. '' If the post/* he said, 
the news will come sooner than thought:^ He considered that news which pasaed 
irom liidmbargh to London In three days and nights, by relayd of horses, whose swinging trot never 
ceased, was outstripping thought.— 

The arrangements for the Foreign Mails in the present day show, in a forcible man« 
nor, the wonderful extent of British commerce and relationslnps. jHere are depart- 
ments for Austria, Baden, Bavaria, France, Norway, Denmark, and the most northern 
latitudes ; the Braails, Chili, tlie Equator, Spain, Sardinia, Switzerland, United Stati 8 
of America, North America, the various districts of India, Australia, &c. Here arrango 
ments are made for the overland Indian and other mails. The letters, newspapers, and 
, books are secured in cases of sheet-iron, which, when full, are carefully soldered up and 
inclosed in wooden chests, which are branded with crosses of red or black, and marked 
^vith tlie naine^of the district, city, Ac., at which its arrival is awaiteil. Each of the 
boxes referred to weighs, when filled with letters and papers, about 86 lbs., and the 
ordinary Australian mail, exclusive of the portion sent overland, generally consisf^ of 
480 boxes of hooks and newspapers, and 100 boxes of letters — in all 580 boxes. TJiese 
would weigh altogether 49,880 lbs., equal to nearly twenty- two tons and a half. 

The Mails were originally conveyed on horseback and in light carts, until 1784, 
when mail-coaches were substituted by Mr. Palmer. The first mail-coach left tbo 
Three Kings yard, Piccadilly, for Bristol, Aug. 24th, 1784. The speed of the mails 
was at once increased from three and a half to inoro than six miles an hour, and sub- 
sequently still greater accelej-ation was efiected. About the year 1818, Mr. Macadam’s 
improved system of road-making began to be of great surviee to the Post-office, by 
enabling the mails to be much accelerated. Their speed was gradually increased to 
ten miles an hour, and even more ; until, in the case of the Devonport maik the journey 
of 216 miles, including stoppages, was punctually performed in twenty-one hours and 
fourteen minutes. In 1830, upon the opening of the line between LiverjK)ol and 
Manchester, the mails were for the first time conveyed by railway. In 1835 Lieu- 
tenant Waghorn commenced transmission to India, by the direct route through the 
Mediterranean and over the Isthmus of Suez, a line of communication subsequently 
extended to China and Australia. In 1859 the distance over wdiich mails w’o;^»^c^- 
veyed by mail-coaches, railways, foot-messongers, and stcam-packcts w'as about 333,000 
miles per day, this being about 3000 miles more than in the year ending 1857. In 
the year 1859 the whole distance traversed by the various mails was thirty-seven 
ntilt ions. Jive hundred and forty Jive thousand miles! The annual procession of the 
mail-coaches on the birthday of George III. (June 4) was once a metropolitan sight 
which the king loved to see from the windows of Buckingham House. The lottery are 
now conveyed to the railways in omnibuses, nine of which are sometimes filled by one 
n’ght’s mail at one railway. In 1839 was Invented the travelling post-office, in which 
clerks sort the letters during the railway journey, and the guard tics in and exchanges 
the letter-bagfs, without stopping the train. Four miles an hbur was the common rate 
of the first mail-carts; a railway mail- train now averages twenty-four miles an hour; 
while, between certain stations on certain lines, a speed of fifty miles an hour is attained. 
Dy the Pneumatic Despatch the mail-hags are blown througli the tube in iion cars in 
about one minute, the usual time occiipi^ by the mail carts being about ten minutes. 
Persons have been conveyed through the tube, ^d returned by vacuum, without having 
.exfierienoed the slightest discomfort. 

' / The Rates of Postage varied according to distance until December 6th, 1839, when 
the uniform rate of 4d. was tried ; and January 10th, 1840, was commenced the uniform 
rate of Id. per letter of half an onnee weight, Ac. The Government received 2QpO 
plans for a new system, and adopted that of Mr. Kowdand Hill ; but not unti} the 
change had been somh years agitated by a Post Magazine established for tlie purpose. 
Among the opponents of the uniform penny stamp was the Secretai’y of tlw, Post-^ct% . 
w’ho maintained that the revenue would not recover itself for half a century, iSsiid 
that the poor would not write. Ijord Lichfield pointed to the absurdity of sup^ Ssing 
that letters, the conveyance of which cost on an avtsage twopciicc-haltpenny each, 
could ever be carried for a penny and leave a profit on the transaction ! llio uniform 
rate was pronounced by Colonel Mabcrly to be " impracticable ;** and as to pre-payment, 
hjt' was sure the public would object to it, howSver low' the rate might he ! And a ScotcK- 
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jnnrnalist ridicnlod the idea of persons having to stick pieces ofjjaper ujwntbdr letters! 
*lhe stamped postage-covers came Into use May 6, 1840;^ but the idea of 
eiiv»olope is as old ns the timo of Louis XIV. A pictorial envelope was designed by W* 
Mulready, 1{.A„ but little nsed. A fancied value is attached to this envelope j for we 
have seen advertiatnl in the Kwes “ The Mulready Postage Knvelope — For sale, an 
Indian-proof impression. One tS six, from the original block engraved by John Thoinp- 
son in the year 1840, price 20 guineas.” The postage label-stamps were first used in 
1841 ; perforated, 1854. 

Kumber of Zteiters.—Th^ greatest number of letters^ under the old system, ever 
known to pass through the General Post-office in one day, was received there on July 
ls5, 1838, viz. 90,000; the amount of postage being 4050/., a sum greater by 530/. 
than any hitherto collected in one day. In the third week of Pebruarr; the number of 
letters is untually highest. The ordinary daily average is 400,000 letters ; on 19th 
August, 1853, it reached 630,000, The number of letters which pass through the 
Polt-office in a year is nearly 400,000,000. In 18614, 679,084,822 letters passed through 
the post, being an increase of 37,000,000 over the previous year; and in the same 
period the number of book-packets and newspapers which were transmitted roso to 
over 50,000,000, or 7,000,000 more than in 1863* 

** It is estimated that there lies, Arom timo to time, in the Bead-Letter Office, nnderi^olnff the process 
of findinyr owners, some 11,000/. annuully, in cash alone. In July, 1847, for instance-only a two months* 
accumulation— the post-haste of letters, all containing; property, was arrested by the bad super- 
scriptions of the writers. They were cousig'ned — after a searching in<]uest n;K>n each by that effieieiit 
coroner, the ** blind clerk** — to the post-office Morgue. There were bank-notes of the value of 1010/., 
and money-orders for 407/. I2t. Hut most of these ill-directed letter^ contained coin in small sums, 
amounting to 810/. 9s. 6d, On the 17ih of July, 1847, there were lying in the I>eaii-Lotter Office bills of 
exchange for immense sum of 40,410/. 6«. 7</.** (Dickens's Household Hoards, No. 1.) The value of 
property centaineb in missing letters, during twelve months, is about 200,000/. 

There are employed in the General Post-office, including the London District letter* 
carriers, but exclusive of the receivers, 2500 persons, in different offices : — Secretary'*^ 
Accountant’s, Receiver’s, Dead- Letter, Money- Order, Inland, and London District 
Offices. For more than half a century there were only two secretaries to the Post- 
otficei'lJir Francis Frecling and Colonel Maberly. Sir Francis was brought up in the 
Post-office, hud performed the humblest as well as the highest duties of the department, 
and was a protege of Mr. Palmer, the great Post-office reformer. He was succeeded 
by Lieiit.-Col. Maberly, M.P., who retired in 1854, when Mr. Howland Hill, the origi- 
nator of the penny- post, was appointed secretary; his services were rewarded in 18 i6 
by a public testimonial of 13,360/. ; Knighthood and grant. It is singular that all postal 
reformers have been unacquainted with the department which they have revolutionized. 

The Tict Uevcniie of the Post Office to the end of the year 1865 was 1,482,522/. The number of effbe- 
tivc persons employed was 25,082; of pciiKioners, 1274; salaries, wages, allowances, Ac., 1,295,15.*)/.; 
pa.nage stamps, 22,064/.; stationery, 32,896/. ; buildings, repairs, 75,831/. ; Conveyance by coaches, 
carts, &c., 140,517/. ; by railways, 5^,220/.; of mails by private j'hips and by parlicts, &»*., 796,397/.: over 
the isiiimuscs of Suez and Panama, with salaries of Admiralty agents, &c., 28,786/.; and for mail-bags 
and boxes, tolls, &c., 22,220/. ; a total for conveyance of 1,516,442/. 

Tub Pennt Post wag originally projected by Robert Murray, a milliner, of the 
Company *of Clothworkers ; and William Dockwra, a siib-searcher in the Customs. It 
wa.s commenced as a foot-post, in 1680, with four deliveries a day. These projectors, 
however, quarrelled ; Murray set up hh office at Hall’s Coffee-house, in W<^-street j 

* But a Stockholm paper, The Vryskiften^ says, that so for back as 183.8, a Swedish officer, Lieutenant 
Trckenber, petitioned the Chamber of Nobles to propose to the Oovernmont to isvMe stamped paper 
s)>eciuUy destined to serve for envelopes for prepaid letters; but the propuHitiem, though warmly sup- 
porte^l 09 likely to be convenient to the public and the post-office, was rejected by a large majority. 
F<ir ton years Kngland alcne made use of tlm postage stamp. France adopted it on the Ist of January, 

18t9;* tue Tour and Taxis Office intri^duccd It into Germany in Uic year 1859^ and it is now in use m 
09 countries in Furopc, 9 in Africa, 5 in Asia, 36 in America, and 10 in Oceania. About 50 postage 
stamps may be counted in the United Htates alone. Van Diemen’s Laud possesses its Own; also Hayti. 
Nat^'Vlloiiolulo, and Liberia. A very curious little book gives an account, in the form of a catalogue, 
of the postage statnps of ail tuitions. Of these there are mure than 1200 varieties. Not only have the 
colonies rjfthis and other countries, as the Bahamas and Iceland, their separate stamps, but in America 
many dties also, such as New Orloaris and Nashville. No effigy. U so frequently on postage stamps as ■ 
that of Queen Victoria. Some of the Colonies, however, have indulged in a nttle vatie^. The Now 
Brunswick 17 cents stamp bears ou it the figure of the Prince of Wales in a Scotch dreas. In the same 
colony a stamp was prepared having on (t tlie effigy of Mr. O’CounoU, the Weal postnmtMi^geiitrs^ 
j^ut this appears not to have been issued. 
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and Dockwra^ at tho Penny Post-honse in Lime-street, formerly the ninnsion of Sir 
liobert Abdy. But this was considered an infringement on the right of the Duke of 
York, on wrbom the Post^ofiice revenue had been settled ; and in a suit to try the 
question, a verdict was given against Doekwra. We was compensated by a pension, 
and appointed Comptroller of the Penny Post, but was dismissed in* 1698. Tho first 
office was in Cornhill, near the ^Change : parcels were received. In 1708, one I^ovey 
set up the ** Halfpenny Carriage*' private post, which was soon suppressed by tlio Post- 
office authorities. They continued to convey parcels down to 1765, when the weight 
was limited to four ounces. The postage was paid in advance down to 1794. In 1801 
the Penny Post became a Twopenny Post ; and the postage was advanced to three- 
*pence beyond tl)p limits of London, Southwark, and Westminster ; but in 1840 they 
were consolidated with the Penny General Post. 

The Money-Order Office^ a distinct branch of the Post-office, is a handsome new 
edifice on the west side of St. Martixi's-le-Grand. Money-orders are issued by inilliens 
daring the year, in numbers and amount, and have considerably added by commi&iion 
to tho Post-office revenue. 


POULTRY. 

T he street extending from the east end of Cheapside to Mansion-house-street was 
anciently occupied by the poulterers* stalls of Stocks IMarket, who in Stow*a 
time had “but lately departed from thence into other streets” (Gracechurch-street 
and Hewgate-market). In Scalding-alley (now St. Mildrcd’s-court) was so large house 
where the poulterers sctalded their poultry for sale. It was also called Coneyhope, or 
Conning- shop, or Cony-shop, lane, from the sign of three conies (rabbits) hanging 
over a poulterer’s stall at the lane end. Hero was built tho cliapiel of St. Mildred, 
called in old records, JScclesia Mildredm super WalbrooJce, vel In Tulletria ; una cum 
capella heafts Marim de Conyhop eidem annexe : the site is now occupied by the 
church of 8t. Mildred in the Poultry ^ described at p. 192. ^ 

On the same side, between Nos. 31 and 32, was the oultry Compter^ a Sherifi*’s 
prison, taken down in 1817, and‘Pow/^^ Chapel built upon the site. To the Compter 
were sent persons corarailied by the Lord Mayor j and to the prisoners was given the 
brbkeii victuals from the Mansion-house tables. “Doctor Lamb,” the conjuror, died 
in this prison, Jan. 13, 1628, after being chased and pelted by the mob acroas Moor- 
fields ; for which outrage the City was fined 6000^. Here died six Separatists who .!iad 
been committed by Bishop Bonner for hearing the Scriptures read in their own houses. 
John Dunton, the bookseller, in 1688, on the day the Prince of Orange entered 
l^ondon, transferred lumself and his sign of the Black Raven opposite the Poultry 
Compter, w^here he prospered for ten years. The prison was, in 1806, in a ruinous 
condition ; but the court was cheerful, “ having water continually running it was 
the only prison in England that had a w'ard exclusively for Jews; tlicre were “the 
Bell,” and two other room^ '*,very strong, studded with nails,” for felons. The 
debtors were allowed to walk upon the leads with tho gaoler, 

Hatton (1708) calls the Poultry “ a broad strwt of very tall buildings.” At No, 22 
lived the books^lers Dilly, famed for their hospitality to literary men : hero Dr, 

* jlohnson first met Wilkes; and Boswell, Cumberland, Knox, and I^aac Reed often 
mfct. Dilly was the first publisher of Boswell’s Life of Johnson ; the firm was also 
noted for the ‘works of Dodilridge, Watts, Lardner, Ac. At No. 31 lived Vernor aiul 
Ho d, the publishers of Bloomfield’s poems; and the Beauties of Bnylaml and 
an nncqmd and unsatisfactory work. Hood was tho father of Thomas Hood, the wit 
and humorist, who was born in the Poultiy in 1798 : “ there was a dash of ini in 
uiy blood (writes Tom) ; my father wrote two novels, and ray brother was decidef9yN>f 
a literary turn.” 

No. 25, Poultry, was the old King's Head Tavern, ewhore Charles II, stopped, on 
tho day of his restoration, to salute the lamlhidy. It whs, to the last, noticed for its 
“ lively turtle.” In the Beauioy Collection, in Uie Corporation Library, are 'fokens of 
tho Rose Tavern, in the Poultry, mentioned by Nad Ward {London 8 fry, 1709) 04 
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fcaougforitowiMi the Three Cranee, dertroyedte Ihe Wt wl»^.«a 
the Exclude Taeem, 1671, with, on the « vW 

qnadranKle/ At the Three Creme met “the Meijdiowrt-' CtoovivW Cl«Iv“ wh* 
eequoatly removed to Dyot'Street» St. QOeeTfc 


PEIME08E-EILL 

* 

W AS named from the primroses that fbrmcrljr grew hero In great plenty^ wlien It 
wjis comparatively an untrodden hillock, in the fields between Tottenham Court 
and Hampstead. It has also been called Gfreen Berry*Sill^ from the names of three 
persons executed for the murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, whos^body was found 
here, Oct. 17, 1678. On the south side of the hill, during a suminer drought, may bo 
tniced a green line, which was once a ditch, extending from east to the ground west- 
ward now occupied by the New-River Iloservoir. In that ditch, near the site of the 
Waterworks steam-engine chuuney-shafb, was found Godfrey’s body, as thus described 
in a letter written in 1681 


** An to the place, it was in a ditch on the south side of Primrose Hill, surrounded with divers closes, 
fenced in with nigh mounds and ditches ; no roads near, only some deep, dirty lanes, made only for the 
convciiicncy of driving cows in and out of the ground; and those very Janes jiot coming near five hun- 
dred yards of the place, and impossible for any man on Rorsebnek with a dead corpse before him at 
midnight to approach, unless gaps were made in tho mounds, as the constable and his assistants found 
by ex|>ericnce when tliey came on horseba* k thither/* 


At the trial, before the Ijord Chief Justice Scroggs, Feb. 10, 1679, the infamous wit* 
uesses, Oate^ Prance, and Bedloe, declared that the unibrtunate magistrate, Godfrey, 
was waylam ifnd inveigled into the Pahvee (Somerset House), under the pretence of 
keeping the pcaee between two servants who were fighting in the yard ; that he was 
there strangled, his neck broke, and his ow« sword run through his body ; that he was 
kept four days before they ventured to remove him ; at length his corpse was first 
carried in a sedaH-chair to Soho, and then on a horse to Primrose Hill,” as represented 
OF of the several medals struck as memorials of the mysterious murder. The body 
was earned to ‘‘ the White House,” then the farm-house of the estate of Chalcott’s, 
abbreviated to Chalc’s, and then corrupted to Chalk- Farm, which was long a tavern 
noted for duels fought here. The summit of the hill is 206 feet above tho Trinity 
high-water mark of the Thames. (See Pbimkosk-hill Pabk, p. 650.) 

Primrose Hill is a portion of the land bequeathed by “ sundry devout men of London” 
to St. James’s Hospital, but granted by Henry VI. to Eton College, surrendered to 
Henry VIII., but again returned to the College, who, a few years biuce, transferred it 
to the Government in exchange for a piece of crown-land near Windsor; which was 
done principally througfa the exertions of Mr. Hume, M.P., and an Association of per- 
sons formed for secaringbthc ground to the public. In the ridge adjoining is the Prim- 
rose Hill Tunnel of the London and North-Western Railway ; its extent is 3193 feet, 
or more than five-eighths of a mile : in tunnelling near the base of the bill, fossil 
nautili wpre discovered. 


The View from Primroee Hill cotaprises not only London, with its masses of honses and hundreds 
of Rpires, but alao the oiire rural retreats of Hampsb'Od and ilighgate, now almo.st l^ome portions of 
the great town Otn»o8ito is ht. John*^Wood, and in the roar of St. John*B Wood the gra<?eiul 

BPire of IlaTrew-on-the-Hill; nearer the spectator are the close streets of Portland Town, mid the 
elegant domain of Kegent's Park. The eye, aft r resting upon St. Paul's as tho nucleus ol the voit 
city, glances over Islinifton and Holloway to the undulating hills of Kent and Surrey z and upcsi a clear 
day may be descried the bright roots ofthe Crystal Palace at Sydenham, - * 


PRISONS. 


^ 30,000 criminals and other persons (exclusive of debtors) are stated to 
through the metropolitan gaols, houses of correctiou, bridewells, and iietiF- 
tentiaries, every year. Tho number of prisons is smaller than half a century since ; 
but the prisons tliemselves areof much larger extent. In 1796 there were eighteen 
prisons in London, which in f854 had been reduced one-third. About the year 1819 
Mr. Dixon wrote in tho Netos an account of the chief prisons, which was re* 

/printed in 1850; and Mr. Henry Mayhew’s work on tho Criminal Prisons, 1855, wiuc 



pmsom. ■■ . ■ m 

tDfnpIoted fit 1863. Mr. Disrcm tells os that, ** All the great London ^ols are pro-* 
vided with stands of arms, by which men^oonld be armed in a few minates; besides 
signal-rockets, which would instantly convey intelligence to the Horae Guards, and to 
the barracks in St. James's and Hyde Pari», of any attack; so that 2000 or 8000 
men could be concentrated at any prison in half an hour.'^ 

BoBOuan Compteb, Mill-lane, Tooley-street (solely for debtors from the Borough 
of Southwark), was originally part of the church of St. Margaret, at St. Margaret’s 
Hill, where the pitson kte is denoted by Counter (Compter) street. 

BnrnBWELL, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, the prison taken down in 1862, is described 
at pp. 62-65. 

Bbixton Cofnty House op Cobbectioit, Surrey, was built in 1820, for prisoners 
sentenced to bard-labour. The plan uf the prison is octagonal, with a chapel in the 
centre. The prisoners are separated into classes ; hero have been imprisoned at one 
time 840. The treadmill, adapted from an old contrivance, by Cuhitt, an engineer, 
of Lowestoft, was first set up at Brixton Prison in 1 81 7 ; from its severity of applica- 
tion it became very unpopular, and Brixton” became a low cant word. 

City Peison, Camden-road, Holloway, is built upon land originally purchased bv 
the Corporation for a cemetery, during the ragihg of the cholera in 1832. The extent 
is 10 acres within the boundary-wall, 18 feet high. The prison, designed by Bunning, 
is built in the castellated style, has fortified gateways, and is embattled throughout the 
six radiating wings ; the number of cells is 436 ; the building is fire-proof ; the venti- 
lation is by a shatlb 146 feet high ; the water-supply from an Artesian well, 319 feet 
deep. The prisoners arc variously employed; an^ the discipline is neithej entire sepa- 
rntion nor association, but the middle course. Tlie prison was first?^ opened Oct. 6, 
1852. Cost, about 100, 000^. 

Clbekeitwell Bridewell. — TJ here were formerly two gaols in Clerk cn well, adjoining 
each other ; the oldest was the Now Prison, or Bridewell, built by tho.rastices in 1615, 
u|K)n the site of “ the Cage,” for the punishment and employment of rogues and vaga- 
bonds of Middlesex. On Shrove Tuesday, 1617, the turbulent London ’prenticci Had 
a cast at the New BridowelL” Between 1622 and 1620, many popish priests were 
imprisoned here, among whom was Collington, whose release was granted at the in- 
stance of Count Gondomar, A fidcnd of the wdfe of Pepys was imprisoned here in 1661 ; 
and the T>iary tells us that lie went, December 11, with his “ wife by coach to Clerk- 
cnwcll to see Mrs. Margaret Penny, who is at school thare,” undergoing correction, of 
course. On Shrove Tuesday, 1668, a mob of the London 'prentices again assailed the 
New Prison, and i^leased a number of their riotous associates imprisoned there. la 
1679 the greatest part of the prison was burnt down, sus^cted to be the wicked 
work of a papist prisoner. About 1630, Taylor, the water po^, noticed the prison as 

“ A jayle for hcreticks, 

For Brownistfl, Familists, and Sohismatlcks.*' 

In 1651 several enthusiasts were committed here for blasphemy. In 1669, Richard 
Baxter, the Nonconformist, was confined here for preaching in his own house at Acton. 
The honest jailor allowed him to walk in the garden at Clerkenw’ell, and while here he 
published the second part of his Directions to ffie Converted. Here, 1775, was eom- 
• initted the first person convicted of dpg-stealing. This bridewell was taken down 
about 1804. {See New Pbison, p. 699.) 

CtTNE, The, Bankside, was named from being the prison of the " Clink Liberty,” 
in Southwark, belonging to the Bishops of Winchester; and was used in old tiuio **Tor 
such as would brabble, ^y, or break the peace on the said bank, or in the br'^thel- 
houses.” {Btow^ About 1745, the old prison, at the corner of Mahi-lant, was 
abandoned, and a dwelling on the Banksido appropriated in its stead ; this was'^ burnt 
in the riots of 1780, and no other prison has since been established for the liberty. 

The palace of the Bishops of Winchester, at Banksido, was m<ule a prison during 
the Civil Wars; Sir Kenelm Digby, while confined hefts^as a Royalist, wrote his refu- 
tation of Browne^s ReUgio MedM. 

COJUDBATH ^Fields Prtsok, ob House of Cobrectiok, is for criminals sentenced 
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to short terms of imprisooment, and is supported out of the county (Middlesex) r«tei<t 
The prisoners are compelled to labour as a punishment and towards their support. 
The prison is named from the Coldbath well, the site of which is now occupied by the 
treadwheeL The original House of Correction was built in the reign of James 1,» 
the City authorities giving 500i!. towards it, for keeping their poor employed. The 
present gaol was efectod by the county, in 1794^ on ^be eastern slope of the Fleets 
on Gardner's Farm, or Field, the ground being considerably raised ; architect, Charles 
Middleton ; cost, 65,656/., providing for only 232 prisoners, in separ^e cells, upon the 
plan of John Howard. It was opened in 1794, but soon 'got into msrepute ; men, 
women, and boys were indiscriminately herded together in this chief county prison, 
without employment or wholesome control ; while smoking, gaming, singing, and every 
species of brutalizing conversation, tended to the nnlimit^ advancemet^t of crime and 
pollution." (Chesterton's Itei’^elations of Prison Life). The dungeons were composed 
of bricks and stones, without fire or any furniture but straw, and no other barrier 
against the weather but iron grates. The Minister JWtt, in the year 1799, visited 
the ‘prison, and found the prisoners without fire or candles, denied all society, 
exposed to the cold and rain, allowed to breathe the air out of their cells only tor an hour, 
&C, ; Pitt ironically supposing that those who managed the prison ** kindly subjected 
the prisoners to so much pain in this world, that less punishment might be infiicted on 
them iu the next," C<deridge and Southey, in the Devil^s Walle^ sung ; 

** As he pass’d through Coldbath I'ields he looked 
At a solitary cell. 

And he was well pleased, for it gave him a hint 
For improving his prisons in hell | 

lie saw a tarnkev tie a thiofs hands^ 

^ t. With a cordial tug and a jerk ; 

* Nimbly/ quoth he, ' a man's Ungers ean move 
When Ills heart Is in his work.’ 

Much scandalous mismanagement continued so late as 182& Captain Chesterton, in his Evidence 
before the Magistrates, stated that “ on becoming Governor of tne Honse of Correction he found it usual 
to tifcce the prisoners of every farthing they possessed or could procure from their fVtends—all the officers 
having paid for their posts, and being eager to indemnify themselves. If a prisoner had no money lie 
W£- V-.. and bufleU'd in the most merciless manner. The visit of a magistrato was always known 
and prepared for beforehand. Every cell was a depdt for contraband articles, especially for wine and 
spirits. The prisoners slept three in a <‘ell.” 

The mixed system means silence by day and sleep at night in separate cells* The vMurh system means 
sohstitution of a labour sentence for time sentences; instead of a sentence to fourteen years* imprison- 
ment, the culprit would bo sentenced to perform a certain quantity of labour, represented by niarHs 
instead of money; the criminal to be liberated when the prescribed task was aocompHshed, whether he 
occupied one year or twenty about it. Here 272 persons were employed to superintend 682 prisoners; 
yet even tliis large stalf were found insufficient to prevent all in&rcoorse among the criminals. The 
ncccs; ity for punishment perpetually arose. There were no less than 6796 punishments inflicted for 
talking In a single year. 

The governor Aris, forijierly a baker in Clerkenwell, was denounced as ** a reputed 
tyrant and torturer and in 1800, a riot took place in the prison, which the Clerken- 
well volunteers suppressed. Volunteers from the adjacent parishes then watched the 
prison, and the Clerkenwell cavalry paraded round the outer gates for several nights 
to keep the mob off. Aris was dismissed firom his office, and he died in poverty. In 
1830, several persons were confined here ibr selling unstamped newspapers, when an 
attack being meditated to liberate the ** political martyrs^" the prison was put In a 
state of defence : ** we received," says t]ie late governor. Colonel Chesterton, ** in addi- 
tion to what we already possessed, from the Tower, 25 carbines, 2000 rounds of ball- 
cartridge, and 1500 hand-grenades;" scaling ladders were manuihetured, and the' 
governor's house was fortified, but no attack was made. In 1834 the silent system 
wsf introduced, and 914 prisoners were suddenly apprised that **all intercommunica- 
tion by, word, gesture, or sign was prohibited." The treadwheel had been previously 
introduced, 12,000 feet of ascent being the amount of the duly ** hard labonr^^ sentence, 
vwhich Joeing injurious to health, was limited to 1200 feet. The plckii^ of oakum or 
coia^s enforced here, the silent associated System is continued, and the prison ** has 
the thorough aspect of an old English jaiL" 

The prison utttform is coarse woolKm blue cloth for mlsdemeaiianti^ sad dork grey Ibr (bloas: each 
prisoner is known only by the numlAr on his back ; and a star upon the ana denotes good conduct. 
The workshop is an interesting scene ; but the oakum-ploking-room, with Its felon Is S painful 
sight s and the treadwheel, employing 326 prisoners at a time, is auoiher repulsive IMarS. Csrpcaters, 
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tinmrn, blacksmiths, and other hanclicrafUmeti work here; and in the gromi 1 is tU^ upper part of a 
vessel, with masts and riK^riii^r. lor ti'ochin^ boys the sea-service; there arc also schools aiid reibrnnv- 
tury visits. (Hee Dixon's Loudon ^rUom^ 1860.) 

Large additions have been made to this prison. Tn 1830^ a vagrants’ ward for 150 
was added^ then a female ward for BOO ; the gaol has proper accommodation for 
upwards of 1500 prisoners, m^es only. There were formerly six jlistinet tread wheels, 
there is now treaiiwheel lalx>ur for 160 prisoners : the mill grinds wheat, and from the 
flour which it yields (about 30 cwt- daily) bread for the tliree county prisons is made. 
In 1862, there #ere here upwards of 1700 felons, misdemeanants, aud vagrants, and 
sometimes are 700 or 800 in excess of the number of cells. The annual ordiniiry 
charge per prisoner has been estimated at 21^. 19^. 4d. Motjey received in the year 
for products of the prisoners' labour, 1901/. 3#. 5c/. ; prisoners' earnings in work for 
the (»)unty, 4§00/. 18^. 3c/.— viz., shoemaking, bricklaying, and other repairs, tiiiloriiig, 
washing, needlework, and painting. There are two chapels and two chaplains, two 
schoolmasters, and abundance of b^ks of religious and secular instruction. The prison 
is well doKCri^’id in Piuks's History of Clerkenwell^ 1865. 

In 1820 the Cato-street conspirators were lod^rcd here before being sent to the Tower. John llont 
was imprisoned hero for n^Ubcl onCleorge IV. “1 Bometimes/* Bays Mr, Redding, “bcffuilod an hour 
with h.m at cboBS. ife Inid a lotty and comfortable, though small apartment, at the top of the prison, 
where the air was excellent. Townsend, one of the Bow-fltreci ofTieerH, was governor of the prison, and 
an execlleut governor he made. John Hunt had the privilege of walking for a couple of hours daily in 
the governor's garden, for which he aloilo waa indebted to the governor liimself.'" — Cytus Redding's 
JRecollection§, 

In 1863, the prison was enlarged by the addition of 326 cells on the separate system, 
heated, lighted, and ventilated, and each furnislied with abed or hammock ; previously, 
about 250 slept every night on the floor of a work-room. The wall gircuit has also 
been extended, so as to inclose the piece of vacant ground facing the governor’s house, 
and this has been rebuilt, as well as the lofly prison gateway, with the three sabrcji 
and the conventional fetters, a pair of gigantic knockers, &e. The warders wear blue 
uniforms instead of the gaolers’ habit as of old. 

FIiBbt Prison is described at pp, 344-346. 

GiLTsruR-STBKKT CoMPTEB, or the City House of Correction, was built by George 
Dance, in 1791, to supersede the wretched prison in Wood-streot, wlience the pnsoners 
were removed in 1791 ; it was then only used for debtors, but subsequently for remands 
*and committals for trial, and minor offenders- The rear of the prison abutted on 
Christ’s Hospital, and its towers are visible from the yard : the happy shouts of the 
boys at play were beard by the prisoners, and the balls often ^ell within the pmon- 
yards, as if, to remind the fallen inmates how much itinoceuoo they had outlived ! In 
1808 Sheriff Phillips des<Tibed GUtspur-street, with its comer, entitled •• Ludgate” 
(for citizen debtors, clergymen, proctors, and attorneys), and the whole prison, as 
greatly overcrowded by the removal to it of the Poultry Compter debtors. The soli- 
tary confinement was in front of the building, where, however, the prisoners could see 
the busy street, and the crowds to witness executions in fi-ont of Newgate. About 6000 
prisoners were annually committed to Giltspur-street ; but it was one ^of the worst 
managed and least secure of the metropolitan prisons, and the escapes from it were the 
most frequent. As. a proof of the lenity of its management, it is related that, on the 
death of Mr. Teaguq, the humane governor of Giltspur-street Compter, in 1841, netirly 
every prisoner wore a black crape hat-band ! Tlio prison was closed in 1854, when 
the keeper had a retiring allowance of 300/. a year : it has since been taken down. 

HoRSSicoNaiCB^irAirx Gaox^ on the south side of Newington Causeway, was, built 
upon the plan of John Howard, in 1791-9 (George Gwilt, architect), upon the ^te of 
a market-garden* It is a common gaol for the county of Surrey, under tlm* Sheriff, 
Court of Quarter Sessions, and Magistrates, and is for debtors and criminals. Th^>e 
aides of the prison quadrangle are for the confinement of felons, and one side for 
the latter arranged in classes. Among several small benefactions to the debtors is a 
donation made to the old White Lion Prison in Southwark (mentioned by Stow), by 
Mrs. Hargaret Syracott, or Eleanor Gwynne, of 65 penny-loaves, every eight weeks, 
hsuing frouk the Chamberlain’s office. (Manning and Bray’s Surrey^ voL iii. App*--« 
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Hruto, Garrick; Lady Fancifttl, Mrs. Oliva ; Lrtfiy Brute, Mrs. 
iZ. D • ■ o * x?^ puke and No JDicke, Trap|)oliu, Mr. Woodward. Tickets to be had at the Marshul- 
3ea Prison, Southwark. 


The Marslmkea escaped the riots of 1780. Tlie old prisop, which containetl about 
eixty rooms and a chapel, occupied the site of the house. No. 119, Hi^h-strect; it was 
then removed to other premises nearer St. George’s Church ; and these were taken 
down in 1842, when the prisoners were drafted to the Queen’s liench. {See Mab- 
SHArsEA and Palace Cobbt, page 509.) 

Millbank Pkison, Westminster, near the foot of Vauxhall Bridge, is the largest 
penal establisliment in England. The site was purchased, in 1799, of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, for 12,000/.; but the building was not commenced until 1812, when ii con- 
tract was 6nte];ed into by the Government with Jeremy Benthani ; and the edihee is a 
modification of his ** Panopticon, or Inspection House.” It was next changed into a 
regular Government prison for criminals, adult and juvenile, and became the general 
dep6t for transports waiting to be drafted to other prisons, or placed on shipboiir«J for 
dockyard labour; and here are sent the most reckless and hardened criiiiinaJs frqui all 
parts of the country. The soil of the site is a deep peat, and the buildings arc laid on 
a solid and expensive concrete ; but the situation is low and unliealthy. The prison 
cost half a million of money, or about 500/. for each cell ! The only entrance is in the 
Thames front. The ground-plan consists of six pentagonal buildings, radiating from 
a circle, wherein is the governor’s house; and each line terminates in a tower in the 
outer octagonal wall, which incloses about 16 acres; 7 covered with buildings iu- 
cUiding 12 chapels and airing-yards, and 9 laid out as gardens. The corridors are 
upwards of 3 miles long ; there are about 1550 cells ; and from 4000 to 5000 persons 
pass through the prison yearly. There are 40 staircases, making in ullc3 tulles distance. 
In 1843 the name of the Penitentiary was changed, by Act of Parliament, to the 
Millbank Prison. Prom the general resetnblanco of its conical-roofed towers to tho^c 
of tJie Biistile du Temple at Paris, as well as from the severity of iU system, the Peni* 
tontiary has been stigmatized as ** the English Bastile.” 


“The (lark cells, 20 steps below the ground-floor, are small, ill-ventilated, and doubly barred ; jjpd no 
pUrnpse of day e\'Cr enters this fearful nlaee. where the olfender is locked ux) for three da>»* 
bread and water, and has only a board to sleep on.“ — Dixon, 1850. 

Newgate, on the east side of the Old Bailey, is now used as a gaol of detention for 
persons about to be tried at the adjneent Central Criminal Court; here are also con- 
fined prisoners convicted of assault or offences on the high seas, and thtjse who are 
under sentence of death. Until 1815, when Whitecross-street prison was built, New- 
gate was used for debtors as well as felons : Iienco its “ Debtors^ Door.” 

ShorilT Koarc, 1740-1, telU us how the names of the prisoners in each gaol were read over to him 
and his oollcaRue; the keepers acknowledged them, owe by one. to be in tneir custody; and then ttui- 
di'rotl the keys, which were delivered bac'k to them again; and after hayiti^; executed the indentures, the 
Sherifl*H partook of sack and walnuts, provided by the keepers of the pris*.ii, av a tavern ai^oining CJnild- 
hall. Formerly the Sheriffs attended the Lord Mayor, on Eastcr-eve, ‘ through the streets, to collect 
charity for the prisoneris in the City prisons." 

Old Newgate prison was over and about tbe City gate ** so called, as built after the 
four principal gates were reckoned old.’* It was merely a tower or appen/lagc to the 
gate, which stretched across the west end of Newgate-street still, from the time of 
King John to that of Charles II., it was sufficient prison-iwm for the City and county. 
It was originally "Chamberlain Gate,” and was rebuilt by the executora of Sir Richard 
* Whittington, whose statue, with the traditional cat, was placed in a niche upon the 
wall. Here were also statues of Concord, Mercy, Justice and Truth, Peace and 
Plenty, Ac. 

" In the Beaufoy Collection, at Giilldhall, is a Newgate Prison Token, No. 716. Obv, Eelougli^ to 

yecellor on the masters aide at 1669. Hev, Newgate — View of Newgate and the l>ohto; j4* - Prison. 

l^ia token was struck as a monetary medium among the prisoners, and is of the idniO-Hi; railty and 
interest, from the delineation of the prison it affords." — Burn's Descriptive Catalogue, p. 138. 

Newgate was restored by Wren in 1672, after tbe Great Fire ; but it was bun-t to 
tbe ground in the riots of 1780, when the rioters stole the keys, which were found 
some time after in the basin of water in St. Jamesls-squaro. Dr. Johnson and Dr. 
Scott (Lord Stowell) Saw Newgate in ruins, " with the ilre yet glowing the iron bars 
woi^e eaten through, and the stones vitrified by the intense beat. 
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On tb« top < 4 - 0)4 Newgau^ m thown In wlnt^ w» » »*!?*?*“* to Wty ytten^ 

• For," mxCbnnberlatn, lu 1770, “» cootaglouB duw^ oi^ «» g»ol dtrtompto, 1^ ft«|Ofln«y 

d,'8troyed great numbera of pHsouera, and even carried Jti con tagkm into eonrtf of J uatlce, 

were h IdL To prevent as much as possible these dreadfbl eifeo^ a v^tilator has wen plaeea ^ the 

top of Newgate, to expel the foul air, and inake way for the admission as is l>esn ; 

the time that the sessions are held herbs are also strewed la the ooort of jnstice, and In the passages 

leading thereto, to prevent infectiou,'* which practice U oontinued to this ^ o 4. 

ItfewoniA/e /ntprMpnsients. ^Newgate was used as a state-prison Jong Rowrt 

Baldock, chancellor to Edward HI., died here. Here were imprisoned *^000 Bradford, w Mmicn^ter, 
the Mend of Kidley; the intrepid John Rough; John Field and Thomas Wilcox, in writing 

Ihc celebrated Admonition to t^arliamentjbr tAs qf CAitrek ; and here, in prison, 

they maintained the Wliitgift controversy. J>r. Leighton (ten years), for wnting his App^ to 
littmeHt, George tVither, the poet, for writing the Fox Vnfgi, George Sackvilie, poet, rake, and Earl 
of ilorset, occupied a cell in Newgate. In 1672 , Penn, the founder of FennsylvaniaL was hera 

six mouths, fur strcct-preaeUing ; Titus Oates and Dongcrficld were sent hei'c, and Dangerneid died m 
tLo prison. At the Revolution, Bishops Ellis and Leyburn were confined here, and were visited by 
liurnct. Defoe was committodto Newgate for writing his Shorteoi Way with Viotoidters ; and here l*e 
wrote An Ode to the and cornniijiiced bis JReview, Altgor Bernard!, suspected of plotting with 

Rookwood akrainst King \Villiam. died in Newgate, after seven years’ confinement. Richard Akermaii, 
Boswell’B triend, was gaoler. (Abridged from Dixon on the London Prteono.) Dr, DoiUJ, while Inipri- 
soii^l here, finished a comedy (Sir Roger de Cooerley) : and after conviction, wrote liis Prison Tkouffktf, 
Jack tSheppard escaped from ** the Castle in Newgate;” and from “• tlio Middle Stone Room,” his 
bciiip^rctakcn in Drnry-laiie. His portrait was painted in the prison by Sir James Thornhill. The 
JJrggar'e Opera was first called A Newgate Pastoral, Tlie trials are reported in the Newgate Calendar i 
and ill the AnnaU qfNewgate^ by the Rev. Mr. Viletto, Ordinary, 


The present ** prison of Newgate” was designed, in 1770, by George Dance, R.A., 
and is one of Ins finest works : the architecture bespeaks the purposes of the structure, 
and its solidity and seciirity at once impress the s{>ectator, Tlie first stone was laid, 
23rd May, 1770, by Lord Mayor Beckford, this being his last public act. John 
Howard objected to the plan, but was overruled. While yet unfinished, in 1780, 
Newgate was attacked by Lord George Gordor/s rioters, who broke open the doors of 
the tenanted and set 300 prisoners at large; they then set fire to the building, 

which was reduced to a shell ; it was repaired and completed in 1782, The plan con- 
si.sts of a centre (the keeper’s house) ; two lodges, stamped with gloomy grandeur and 
severity ; and tw'o wings of yards right and left, but not suited for the classification or 
reformation of the prisoners. The facades are 207 feet and 116 feet long, and are 
ex^^»'n^lly a goixi specimen of prison architecture. The outer walls are three feet 
thick, 'islarly in the present century nearly 800 prisoners were confined here at one 
time, when a contagious fever raged. In 1808, Sheriff Phillips states, the women in 
Newgate usually miiiibcred from 100 to 130; and each had only 18 inches breadth 
of sleeping-room, packed like slaves in the hold of a slave-ship ! In this shrievalty, the 
cells were first onicred to be whitewashed twice a year. Mrs. Pry describes the women 
as swearing, gaming, fighting, singing, dancing, drinking, and dressing up in men’s 
clothfes and in 1838, gambling, card-playing, and draughts were common among the 
male prisoners. The chapel has gtdleries for the male and female prisoners ; l^low, 
and in the centre of the«fioor, is placed a chair for the condemned culprit ; but the 
public are no longer admitted to hear the *• condemned sermons” on Sundays before 
executions : the criminal’s coffin was also placed at his feet during the service ! For* 
merly sixty persons have been seen on one Sunday in ** the condemned pew,” the wood- 
work of which was cut with the name of many a hardened wretch* Here the Rev. 
W. Dodd, fi.D., preached his own funeral sermon from Acts xv. 28, on Friday, June 6, 
1777, before he was hanged for forgery. The custom practised for many years in 
Newgate of having a small portion of scripture read daily and explained, for the pri- 
soners to meditate upon, was alw ays attended with good resiilte» but since the prisonera 
have been kept separately the influence of it has been far greater* 

In the lower room, on the south side of the prison, died Lord George Gordon, of 
the ^ol distemper, after several years’ imprisonment, fmr libelling the Queen of Franco* 
The culprit in the furthest cell on the ground-floor is within a yard of the busy 
parsers- by in the street. In the hall Is a collection of ropes ; also casts tak^ frirni the 
Iliads of the principal criminals who have been executed in the front of the prison. 

llie kitchen w'as formerly the hall in which debtors were received : it opens by ^ the 
Debtors’ Door,” tlirougli which criminals pass to the scaffold in the street, a passage 
being made throogh the kitcheixl&y black curtains. The place of exeoaUcm was cliang^ 
to tl^ s 2 K>t in December, 1783, at the suggestion of John Howard. 
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WjtliJtt the Jb ft cemetery, where, since 1820, have been buried the ho«lie« of exoL'iited criminals i 
Tne mt aei>o«iied there were TtUsHewood and the other Cato-strcet consp'r-tors. The bodies are 
Dunef^witn^t service, at ei^ht In the evening of the day of their execution, and at each grave is a tall 

atone with the rudeiy.inscrlbed name, o -v 

The Press-yard, between Newgate and the Old Bailey Courts, is described at page 
556. It was formerly customary for the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, when proceeding 
to proclaim Bartholomew Fair, on Sept. 2, to stop at Newgate,vend drink " a cool 
tankard'' to the health of the Governor of Newgate ; but this practice was discontinued 
in the second mayoralty of Alderman Matthew Wood in 1821. Two watchmen are 
stationed on the roof of the prison during the night. 

One of the last persons conflned in Newgate for a political offence was Mr. Hobhouse (now Lord 
Broughton), for publishing his pamphlet, 3%i» Trying Mistake: when Lord Byron^s prediction, that 
Hobhouse “ haung foamed himself into a reformer, would subside into Newgate,'* literally came to 
pass I and great^as the enthusiasm of the people in the street at seeing Mr. Hobhouse's hat above the 
prison parajiet, as he walked upon the roof for exercise I 

The cost of maintaining the prisoners in Newgate is 37Z. a hfad aTinually. Tlie old 
associated system is pursued here; the silent system at Millbank, in Coldbatli-flelds, 
and Tothill-delds ; and the separate system at Pentonville, Millbank, tiiid the HOusu of 
Detention ; yet Newgate has the advantage, as seven out of eight of its prisoners never 
return to it. Nevertheless, says an oiBcial authority : 

“ Newgate prison is a complete quarry of stone, without any order or possibility of order in It. There 
are avast numoer of rooms in it, ovci which there is no inspection whitcver ; and nothing as a prisiut 
can remedy it. It has a most imposing exterior, which Is perhaps its greatest use as a deterrer from 
crime, and the worst possible interior. Ctipfam WilUama, Priaona Inapector, 

The interior of the prison has been reconstructed upon the cellular system, similar to that of the 
City Prison, Holloway. The front portion of Newgate was completed in In the middle is a large 

central corridor that occupies the entire length of the structure. On ea.’h s^de of it are four galleries, 
whicii communicate with the cells of the prisoners There arc no fircphices in the c^ls, but warming 
and ventilation is provided for by the admission of fresh air from an aiiitude of 40 .‘eef, conveyed down- 
wards, and which, passing through a tunnel under the buildiug, comes in contact with a series of pipes 
hvjated by steam. This heated air then passes through dues that have an area of 60 inches, and are 
inserted in the middle of the walls, one flue passing to each cell, on the opposite side of which is a large 
chamber common to all, by which the air is conveyed to a ventilating shalt, that is highly mrified by 
coiis of stoam-pipes that generate the circulatiou. For the purposes of wanning and ventilation, two 
steam boilers have been pr >vide<i, each 18 feet long by 6 feet 6 inclics diameter. The basement of the 
strmturo contains the reception and punishment cells, bath-rooms, boiler- house, and storc^^ .Jhe 
bnlMing is ^o isolated all round that if a prisoner, in his attempt to escape, even gained C.-re root; he 
could not possibly esi-ape without running tne risk of losing his life. The greatest improvements that 
appear to have been eflected by the system adopted in the new building, are sep-irating the pri- 
soners, affording adequate accommodation for the otficors in charge of the inmates, and the provision of 
^airiiig-yurds^to ^roit of external exercise. 

Nkw Pjrison was crectecl towards the close of the seventeenth century, south of 
Clerkenwell Bridewell, intended ** as an ease for Newgate," ib'* such as were charged 
with misdemcBnours. Jack Sheppard was committed here, with Edgeworth Beau, on a 
cliarge of felony, when they marvellously escaped. In 1774-5, the New Prison was 
rebuilt : on the rusticated stone gate was sculptured a large l^ ead expressive of criminal 
despair and anguish, chains with handcuffs, fetters, &c. In Howard's time, 1776, there 
were 83 felons confined here, with the county allowance of a penny-loaf a day, and each 
new comer had to pay Is. 44. for ** garnish." Near the outer gate was a trap, whence 
the prisoners were supplied with liquors at a wicket made for the purpose in the wall. 
In the Riots of 1780, the rioters with pickaxes broke open the g^ites and let the pri- 
soners out* In 1812, the prisoners here were not even provided with straw, but slept 
in their rugs on the boarded fioor, and the ■ county allowance was but one pound of 
bread a day. In 1818, this prison was almost entirely rebuilt on a more extensive 
plan, and cost upwards of 35,(XK)I. to provide for 240 prisoners in separate cells. In 
1845 the pxison; was taken down, and upon its site was built the House of Deten- 
lion tbr the recept^n of prisoners before trial, the accused only : the first built upon 
that plan, modified’ IVom the separate system at Pentonville ; there are L86 cells. 
Here are shown Jaek Sheppard's fetters, double the usual weight ; and the boundary- 
wall of New Prieon remains. ^ 

Pento» vixu PBlflOK, in the to%d from the foot of Pentonville-hill to Holloway, and 
over against Barnsbury, was commenced Apnl 10, 1^40, during the administration of 
X^ord John Eussell, md completed in 1842, at a cost nearly 100,(KX)/., upon the plan 
of Lieut.*Col. Jebb, ]i.E. The area within the lotlby walls is 6^ acres, b^des a cur* 
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ttnn-wall, wifti massive posterns in front, where is a frowning entrance-gatewaj, its 
nrched head filled with portcullis-work, and not altogether unpicturesque ; ’from 
the main building rises a lofty Italian clock-tower. From the inspection or central hull 
radiate five wings or galleries, on the sides of four of which are the cells, in three 
stories. 

Each cell is 13^ feef lonpr by 7% feet broad, and 9 feet high ; tt has an iron water-closet, pail, and wash* 
basin supplied with water; a three-legged stool, table, and shaded gas-burner, and a slung hammock, 
with mattress and blankets ; in the door is an eyelet hole, that the officer may inspect from oatsido } 
and the meals are conveyed through a spring tiai^door. 

Tlio heating is from stoves in the basement ; and the ventilation is by an immense 
shaft from the roof of each wing. The chapel is fitted up with separate stalls or 
sittings for the prisoners, of whom the officers have the entire surveillance. The organ 
is by Gray. The exercisiiig-yards, between and in front of the wing8,^are radiated, 
so that an officer may watch the prisoners, each in a walled yard. The discipline is 
the separate system and the silent system modified; and hero were formerly sent con- 
victs for probation, prior to transportation to the penal colonies, the plan being an 
adaptation from the Philadelphian system. Each cell cost 180^.; victualling and 
munagcinent nearly 36^. a head ; and the prisoners' labour is unproductive. The 
building was first named “ the Model Prison," as the plan was proj>osed for the several 
gaols in the kingdom ; but, from its partial success, the name has been changed to the 
Pentonville Prison, although it is in the parish of Islington. The prison has been a 
costly experiment, and was planned so as to bo easily altered in case of failure. A set of 
views of the Model Prison appeared in the Illttairated London News, 1813* 

Potri/TKY CoMPTEB is described at page 628. 

Queen's P-bi^on, Southwark, formerly the King's Bench and Queen's Bench, was • 
situated here in the reign of Richard II., when the Kentish Rebels, under Wat Tyler, 

brake down the houses of the Marshalsey and King's Bench, in South warke." 
{Stoto,) To this prison the Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V., was committed by 
Chief Justice Gascoigne, for endeavouring to rescue a convicted prisoner, one of his 
personal attendants (Stow's Chronicle ) ; and the room in wdheh he was confined was 
knoA*n'^«..tho Prince of Wales's Chamber down to the time of OUlys. In 1579 the 
prisoners daily dined and supped in a little low parlour adjoining the street. In this 
year, through ‘‘ the sickness of the house," the prisoners petitioned the Queen's Privy 
Council for the enlargement of the prison and the erection of a chapel. l)uring the 
Commonwealth it was called the Upper Bench Prison. Rushworth, author of the 
llistorical Collections, was confined here for six years; and Baxter, the Nonconformist, 
was igiprisoned hero eighteen months, under a sentence passed by the infamous 
Judge Jeffreys. The orighial King’s Bench was built on the cast side of the High- 
street, on the site of Laj^ton's-buildings, adjoining the Marsholsea and White Lion 
prisons. Defoe describes tlie prison-house not near so good as the Fleet.” The 
present prison is situated at the lower end of the Borough-road ; Wilkes was one of 
the early prisoners here. 

After his return to Parliament for Middlesex, In 1768, Wilkes was arrested on a writ of capias 
^Ugatum^ whe^ he was rescued by the mob as the officers were conveying him to the King's Bench 
Prison, to which ho afterwards went privately. He was still under confinement upon the mieoting of 
Parliament, when a mob assembled before the prison to convey him In triumph to the House of Com- 
mons. A riot ensued — the military fired, and killed and wounded several rioters. Judgment was then 
pronoont^cd on Wilkes for two libels, and he was neavily fined, and sentenced to imprisonment for tho 
two terms of ten and twelve months ; during which upwards of 20,000/. was raised for the payment of 
his fines and debts, and presents of all kinds wore heaped upon him^plate, jewels, wine, Airniture. and 
embroidered purses of gold I 

Thp building was set on fire, and the prisonenrs were liberated, by the mob in the 
Riots of 1^780. (See St. George'8 Fiexbb, p. 876). By the Act 6 Victoria^ c. 22, the 
Queen’s Bench, Fleet, and Marshalsea were consolidated as the Queen's Prison, for 
dtil^tors, prisoners committed for libel, assault, courts-martial. Sec*, under the control 
of the Home Secretary of State. The dietary and other expetisee^ 1500/. a year, wore 
piiid by the English and Welsh counties. 

" On the propriety of styling the aqTet'ial Koya! Court of Judiesture-^st which tho sovereign 
BnrientJy premded in person— the Cousi of Bench, some hesitation may arise, determinabb*, 

however, by former practice. Does the 8aion derivation of ^een extend fUrtner in strict mean log 
than a royal consort; and Is not the Queen regnant fUcto as exercising the kingly office 
A. J; .K*, Q€ntUman*f M*tgagine^ tune, 1839 
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*• All that is squalid and miserable might now be summed up In the one word— P'bet. That word 
denoted a creature dressed like a scare-crow, familiar with oompters and sponiring-houses, and per- 
fectly qualiliedto decide on the comparative merits of the Common Side in the King's Bench Prison, 
and of Mount IScoundrel in the Vleet **’^J!idmburgh Seview, No. 107 ; Macaulay on Croker’s Botwell, 

Ti»e prison is inclosed by a wall 35 feet high, surmounted bv chevaux-de-frise / it 
contains 224 rooms and a cliapel. The wall is well adapted for rackets, once much 
played here. Defoe said, “ to a man who had money, the Bench was only the name 
of a prison but the classihcatian of the prisoners abated its licence and riotous living. 

Tn 1820 was published a humorous volume in verse, entitled Sketches of St, Qeorge^s 
Fields, By CHorgione di Castelehiuso, The author portrays the characters and inci- 
dents of the King's Bench at the above period in some 170 pages ; and in his Preface 
humorously describes the Bench as a certain spring of great repute,'' and compares 
temporary iiflprisonment here to drinking the waters (P of oblivion). I was only," 
he says, required to drink for some time at the verg spring of a certaip fountain 
in 8t. George's-helds, over which a pump is placed, and by which a vast casino is built, 
capable of containing many hundreds of patients, and surrounded by a lofty wall. 
These waters are in infinitely greater repute than those of Aix, of Pynni;nt, or 
Barbgcs; and t have in one morning met with inhabitants of remotely-distant 
countries gathered together before this famous spring.^' ” It was during the time in 
which 1 partook of the salubrious potations of that spring, which, for I know not wdiut 
reason, is called Number Sixteen ^the number of the staircase in the prison. 

Remarkable persons confined in the King's Bench, — Robert Rccorde, physician, 
"the first useful English writer,” his family Welsh, and he himself a Fellow of All 
Souls' College, Oxford, in 1531, died in 1658, in the King's Bench, where he was 
confines! for debt : some have said ho was physician to Edward VJ. and Mary, 

Sir William Reresby, Bart., son and heir of the celebrated author,^e Neve states, 
in his MSS. preserved in the Heralds' College, became a tapster in the King's Bench 
Prison, and was tried and imprisoned for cheating in 1711. He was addicted to the 
fights of game-cocks, and the fine estate of Dennaby is said to have been staked and 
lost by Sir William on a single main. — (Burke's Anecdotes of the Aristocracy ^ 2nd S.) 

The original prison was in that part of the Borough where w'as held Sonthwark 
Fair j for we read of Joe Miller mourning his departed master, Dogget, a^ the Angel 
Tavern^ which then stood next door to the King’s Bench; and among the Burney play- 
bills for the year 1722, is this newspaper cutting ; Miller is not with Pinkctliman, 

' but by himself ! At the Angel Tavern^ next door to the King's Bench, who acts a new 
droll called the Faithful Couple ; or, the Royal Shepherdess." — ( IV, H, IVills.) 

Chattertou was here in 1770: he writca: ••A gentleman, who knows me at the 
Chapter as an author, would have introduced me as a companion to the young Duke of 
Northumberland, in his intended general tour. But alas ! 1 spoke no language but 
my own. King's Bench for the present ^ May 14, 1770.”— p. 2G7.) 

Colonel Hanger, the youngest son of Gabriel, first Lord Coleraine, was by turns a 
successful gamester, a prisoner in the King's Bench, a gallant soldier in King George’s 
army, fighting against the Americans, and a favourite guest at the Prince of Wales’s 
table, at Carlton House. 

The amiable Valentine Morris, when Governor of the Isle of St. Vincent, and the 
colony fell into the hands of the French, was refused reimbursement by the British 
Government: thus sinned against, he w’as Uurown into the King’s Bench Prison by his 
creditors, on his return to England ; and during the space of seven years, endured all 
the hardships of extreme poverty. Thus reduced, his wife, who was niece to Lord 
Peterbofough, and who sold her clothes to purchase bread for her husband, beemno 
insane. Morris was at length released, after long years of siifiering. 

George Morland, the painter, was long in the Bench and the Rules, uitd usually 
spent his evenings at a tavern in the latter ; there it was that ho i.stounded an old 
gentleman by teRing him he knew what would hang him, and then produced — a rope. 

Jethro Tull, **thefiithor of the drill and horse-hoeing luisbandry," d‘u*,d in the 
Bench Prison, where he had been thrown by soFiji^ merciless creditor. 

Lord Cochrane was imprisoned here in 1815, fpr his Stock Exchange aifair ; he 
escaped, and went immediately to the House of Commons, whence the Marshal of the 
King's Bench conducted him back to pHson. 
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Henry Coriatantine Jennings, of Shi]ilnki\ Oxon, descended from the Nevils, end wlw 
reckoned the celebrated Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, among his progenitors, is 
6iip}K>8ed to have died in the King’s Bench, about 1B18 ; hia inveterate love of the fine 
arts was, no doubt, the cause of it- In 1815 he was living in Lindsey-row, Chelsea; 
and in or about the same time he preferred a claim to an abeyant peerage* 

Ab6ut the year (L820, one Winch, a printer’s joiner, while condned here for debt, 
constructed the working model of a printing machine, which resembled a mangle* 

In 1821, Messrs. Weaver, Arrowsmith, and Sbackell, proprietors of the John Bull 
newspaper, were heavily fined, and imprisoned here nine mouths, for a libel upon the 
memory of Lady Caroline Wrottesloy. 

William Hone, while writing his Eoery-day 'BooJe^ was arrested by a creditor, and 
thrown into the King’s Bench. Here ha remained for about three years, during which 
time he finished his Every-day Book^ in two volumes ; and began and finished his 
Table-book and Year-book, two volumes. These three works will probably preserve the 
nainoof the compiler after everything else that he did shall be forgotten* 

Dr.-Mackay, who had lost 40,000/* — which he had amassed in Mexico by a long life 
of lalxiur — on the Stock Exchange, was found by Haydon in the King’s Bench in 
1827, planning steam- coaches, and to set off for Mexico as soon as he was free. 

A friend finding a poor author in the Queen’s Bench for the third time, and in good 
spirits, said, " VVhy, you must like it.’^ So — of Haydon — ^to what humorous account 
ho turned his difficulties. In 1834 he notes : “ Directly after the Duke’s (Wellington) 
letter came with its enclosed cheque, an execution was put in for the taxes. I made 
the man sit for Cassandra’s Land, and put on a Persian bracelet. When the broker 
came for his money, he burst out a laughing* There was the fellow, an old soldier, 
pointing in the altitude of Cassandm — upright and steady, as if on guard. Lazarus’s 
head was painted just after an arrest ; Kucles finished from a man in possession ; the 
beautiful face in Xenophon in the afternoon, after a morning spent in begging mercy 
of lawyers; and now Cassandra’s head was finished in agony not to be described, and 
her hand completed from a broker’s man*’* Haydon painted his Mock Election ” and 

Chairing' Members” from a burlesque election in the prison when he was confined 
there; affd thence he petitioned Government, and trumpeted his own distresses* 
The best account of the King’s Bench of our time will bo found in Haydon’s Auto- 
biography ; and its motley life is the staple of three volumes of Beenes and Stories of 
a Clergyman in Debt, written by P. W. N. Bay ley. 

In September, 1860, Sir Francis Desauges, who had been Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex in 1818, and also Sheriff of Oxfordshire, expired in the Queen’s Prison, of 
which he had been an inmate upwards of four years, at the suit of a solicitor ; he was 
75 years old, and h»d long bitterly complained of his imprisonment. 

The Rules (privileges for prisoners to live within throe miles round the Prison, and 
to go out on ** day rules ”) a^o said to have been first gi'onted in time of plague* For 
these Rules large sums were paid to the Marshal, who, in 1818, received 2823/. from 
the rules and “ liberty tickets,” and 872/. from the sale of beer ! Tliese malversations 
were, howeve]% abolished. Kit Smart, the translator of Horace, died within the Rules; here 
Smollett wro£e his Sir JLauncelot Greaves* Smollett has ininutely described the King’s 
Bench Prison in his Roderick Random, os quarters which Hatchway and Tom Pipes 
coveted earnestly. Shad well, in his comedy of Epsom Wells, 1676« says tiit> Rules 
extend to the East Indies ; which Lord Ellenborough quoted when he was applied to 
to extend the Rules. 

PuhNc Aduerfitsr, Oct. 4, 1764: ** A firentlcmiin, a prisoner fn the Rales of the Kina’s Bench, ahraneh 
of tlie family of the Hydes, Earls of Clarendon aod Hoehester, has a most remarkable eofiin i y Mm, 
aorainst hit. Uitermcnt. It was mode out of a fine solid oak which s^vew on his estate in Kent, and 
ho lowed out with a chisel. The said f?entleman often lies down and sleeps in his colfii), with the 
greatest composure and serenity/' Oct. 6 it was added ; the ooffin *’ weighs SCO Ibi., and was not long 
since filled with punch, when it hold 41 gallons 2 quarts 1| pint." 

John Palmer, the actor, was living within the Rules of the King's Bench when ho 
was committed to the Surrey G%f)i under the Hogue and Vagrant Act,” fwp Illegal 
perfonnancea at the Royal Circus, in 1789* Palmei^H engagement at this theatre (of 
which ho was acting-manager, at a weekly salary of 20/*) led to tne abridgment by 
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liOrd Chief Justice Kenyon, of the gcuoral privileges which debtors had' possessed in 
Surrey, by excluding public-houses and places of aunuseinent from the Rules. 

William Comlie was confined here when he received Rowlandson*s drawings, upon 
which Combe wrote JDr* Syntax. He lived a reckless life, by turns in the King’s 
Bench Prison and the Kules, the hmits of which do not appear tf) have been to him 
much punishment. Horace Smith, who knew Combe, refers to the rtrange adventures 
and the freaks of fortune of which he had been a participator and a victim : a ready 
writer of all-work for the booksellers, he passed all the latter portion of his time 
within the Rulest to which suburban retreat the present writer was occasionally invited, 
and never left without admiring his various acquirements, and the philosophical 
equanimity with wliich he endured bis reverses." We remember him in the Bales, in 
St. Goorge’s-place, where we learnt that he had written a memoir of his cheexuered life. 
Campbell, in his Life of Mrs. Siddons^ states that Combe lived nearly 20 years in the 
King’s Bench, which is not correct. 

Theodore Hook, in April, 1824, was removed from a spunging house in Shire-lnne, 
to the Buies (Temple-pluce), where he worked hard, in addition to the editors! 'p of 
the tlohn Bull, in founding his most profitable fame. 

The Ring*u Bench Oozette, and other papers published from time to time, have portrayed the 
rt'creant life of the prisoners. When Abbot Lord Tenterden was the Lord Chief Justice, the Kind's 
Bench was nicknamed “Abbot’s Priory,” and “Tenterden Priory.” A Bolter is one who, havinf^ tlio 
privilege of a day rule, runs oil* and leaves his bondsmen, or the marshal, t) pay his debt; or who 
decamps fVom the Rules. Tlie Brace Tavern was originally kept by two brothers named Partridge, from 
whence it obtained its punning name, they being a brace of partridges. The delicate address of the 
Bench was 65, Belvedere-place ; as that of the ii'leet Prison was No. 9, FKct-market. 

Latterly, the Prison was governed by Orders appointed by one of the Secretaries of 
State ; the Rules were abolished, and the prisoners classified, which changes broke up 
the licentious life of the place. It is now used as a military prison. 

About the year 1843, the ease of a Mr. Miller, who had been imprisoned 47 rears for a debt which it Is 
doubtful if ho ever owed, and who still remained in custody in the Queen’s Bench, excited great sym- 
pathy. A subscription was made to pla<;e in a position above penury this poor man, who hud reached 
his 77th year, and who, w'ithout some such assistance, would, by the operation of the new Bank- 
ruptcy Act, have been thrown penniless on the world. 

Lord Chancellor Westbury, in submitting to the House of Lords a Bill shutting 
up this prison, June 28, 1862, gave the following pr^cds of its history * 

** The prison, of which the present building was the representative, originated in very early times ; It 
jvas probably coeval with the Court of Queen’s Bench itself. At a very early period there were three 
principal prisons in London — the Queen’s Jiciich Prison, the Fleet Prison, and the Marshalsea. The 
Queen's Prison w^as appropriated to prisoners committed by the Court of Queen’s Bench, the 
Court of Kxchoquer, and Court of Common Pleas. The Fleet prison received prisoners from the 
Court of Chancery ; and (he Marshalsea from the Lord steward's Courts the Palace Court, i^nd the 
Admirulty. The iirst fruits of the measure passed in 1842 for the abolition of arrest for debt on mesne 
process was to enable ParUamentto reduce the three prisons to one, the Queen’s Prison being substituted 
for the Marshalsea and the Fleet. The present Queen’s Bench Pris.^T was formed in 1759; it had 
ai^commodation for 300 prisoners, and occupied an area of ground lictween two and three acres in extent. 
He understood that the value of this space of ground was between 2(^'),000L and 3dO,cX)OL The sum 
hitherto voted by Parliament for maintaining this prison was between ^KXV^. and 4d(K)Z. a year, which 
would be saved to the country, witii the exception of the allowances and continuous paymei'«ts to which 

an Ai*t of this kind would necessarily give rise Their lordships wovdd, thei'erore, see that the 

nci'cssity for continuing the Queen's Bonoh bad entirely ceased. Tne ob.iect of th i present Bill was 
to transfer the few prisoners therein confined to Whitocross-strect Pri'^op, whore thi re vas admirable 
accommodation for a much great<?r nu nber of persons than in all human probability would ever 
bo conftued there for debt. Their lordships were probably aware that even the present number 
of persons in the Queen’s Bench would not have .‘been so large but for the practice which had 
been introduced— ^he could hardly tell why — under which any debtor in aiiy pris m thronghout the 
cu>untry might be removed by writ oi'haheae to the Queen's Bench. Prisoners olteii availed themsolves 
.of this privite^c, because in tne Queen’s Bench they had amusements — such as playing at ball and other 
games, by which time was whllea away.“ 

At an early clearance by Mr. Hazlitt, one of the Registrars in Bankruptcy, there' came before 
'tim the case of Mr. Whittington, who very reluctantly presented hiiuseif. In the course of hie 
examinotion he stated that ho was not hi <3ustody for debt, but for costs in an which 

he had brought a^nst Mr. KoupeU, M.P., for trespass on some lands, lie alleged tint the costs 
were really costs m the cause, and that besides, as the proceedings were still pending, his incarceration 
was wholly illegal* Ho stated that ho had no debts, and that his assets amuunied to over 
In value; that they consisted for the most part of lands in England, America, Australia, and (he Falk- 
Iniid Islands. In the Falkland Islands he said ho was p^)ssc8sed of ItK) square miles of terriUwy, and 
he hud sp<*nt 43,OOOL in endeavouring to establish a colony there. He held also mortgages of property 
of various kinds to the amount of 2i0,0(X>L He was ac^udget? a bankrupt, with instant disciiarge, a 
eourse against which he protested. ^ 

SatoT PaiBOV, the west end of the anetoiti Palace of the Savoy, on the south sitka 
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of the Stpaitfl, was used as a military prison for deserters, impressed men, convict 
soldiers, ahd offeuders from the Guards ; at one period their allowance was only four- 
pence a day. The gateway bore the amis of Henry VII., and the badges of the rose, 
fleur-de-lis, and portcullis. The premises were taken down in 1819, to form the 
approach to Waterloo Bridge, after which deserters were imprisoned on |K)ard a vessel 
moored oflT Somerset House; bat the Savoy may be said to have been flrst usrf as a 
prison when John King of JPranoe was conflned here after the battle of Poictiers, in 1360. 

ToTuiLii-FiELDS* Bkxdewfix was flrst built, in 1618, as a House of Correction. 

“Over the gate is this inscription ; *Bere is several sorts of work for the poor of this parish of 8t. 
Margaret's, Westminster; as also correction according to law for suoh as will beg and live idly in this 
City of Westminster. Anno 1656.' " — llatt&tu 

In the reign of Queen Anne it was converted into a gaol for criminals. " Howard 
describes it as being remarkably well managed in his day ; and holds up its enlightened 
and careful keejier, one George Smith, as a model to other governors.” (Dixon’s Xon- 
don^ Prisons.) Here Colonel Dcsjiard, the traitor, was imprisoned in 1803. 

U^x>n a site adjoining was commence<l, in 1830, the erection of a new prison, from 
the design of Robert Abraham : it was first occupied in June, 1834, when the old 
Bridewell was deserted and taken down, and the stone bearing the above inscription 
w’as bnilt into the present garden-wall. Tho now prison, seen from Victoria- street, 
resembles a substantial fortress : the entrance- porch, on the Vaiixhall side, is forme d 
of massive granite blocks, iron gates, portcullis, &c. It is built on the panopticon plen, 
and contains a gaol for untried male prisoners, a house of correction for mtdo convicts, 
and a prison for women j 8 wards, 2 schools, and 8 airing-yards ; 42 day-rooms and 
348 sleeping-apartments ; besides 120 dark cells in the basement, all ranged I'ouud a 
well-kept garden-' ; while in front is the governor’s house, over which is built the chapel j 
these forming the keep-like mass which is seen from Pimlico and Piccadilly, and is one 
of the finest sjiecimens of brickwork in the metropolis. The prison will hold upwards 
of 800 prisoners : the only labour is oakum-picking and the tread wheel. 

Tower, The, used as a state-prison from about 1457 to our own time, is described 
with the general history of that palace, prison, arsenal, and fortress. 

Westminster Gatehouse, used as a prison for State, ecclesiastical, and parlia- 
mentary offenderH, ns well as for debtors and felons, is described at page 373. 

WniTECROss-STHEKT IhttisoN, in the street of that name, Cripplegate, is entirely a 
Debtors’ Prison ; the first stone was laid by Alderman Matthew \Voo<l, in July, 1813. 

The prisoners were classified as Sherifls’ prisoners. Queen’s Bench prisoners, prisoners 
committed from the Bankruptcy Court and the County Courts. The prison is built to 
accommoilatc 365 prisoners. Those who are able to sustain themselves are allowed to 
do so, and are kept distinct from those who cannot do so ; the latter class are called 
dietary prisoners, and have the following diet : — one and a h *lf pound of bread daily, 
cocoa twice a day, three ounces of meat (without bone) daily, half-pound of potatoes four 
days a w'cek, and so upon tho other two days. The. twenty-five dormitories have tho 
beds separated by corrugated iron partitions. In the yard adjoining the female wards 
are two stro’Vig rooms or refractory cells, for turbulent prisoners. The doors of the 
building are massive, and loaded with iron. The cost for the year ending September 
29tb, 1862, amounted to no loss a sum than 4663/. 13jr. 8^., and that for the main- 
tenance of an average number of about seventy prisoners. Here are no private apart- 
ments, but a modern instance of the wise saw, ** Misery acquaints a man with strange 
bedfellow’s.” Opposite tho Debtors’ Door, in Whitccross- street, is the City Green- 
yard^ established in 1771 : here is kept the Lord Mayor’s State-Coach. 

Wood/jSTrket (Cheapside) Compter was first established in 1655, when the pri- 
eoners were removed here from Bread-street Compter. The first Wood-street Compter 
WMS burvt down in the Great Fire, but w^as rebuilt : its hall was hung with the story of 
the Prodigal Son ; the prisoners wore removed from here to Gilt spur-street in 179L 

^ UKKKjriTnjEJ, 

FTPPER Thames-street, was originally the hUke (wharf or landing-place) of Edrcd 
^ the Saxon, and thence called Edred’s-hithe; but falling into the hands of King 
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Stephen,* it was given by him to WilL de Ypre, who gave it to the Cdhvent of the 
Holy Trinity within Aldgate : however, it came again to the Crown, end it is said to 
have been given by King John to his mother, Eleanor, qneen of Henry II. ; whence it 
was calle<i Ripa R^ginm^ the queen’s bank, or queen’s hitho, it being a portion of her 
majesty’s dowry. It is described by Stow as " the very chief and principal Watergate 
of this city,” ** equal with, and of old time far exceeding, Belinsg^te.” In the reign 
of Henry III., ships and boats laden with corn and fish for sale were compelled to pass 
hegond London Bridge, " to the Queen’s-bithe only,” a drawbridge being pulled up to 
admit the passage of largo vessels. In 1463, the market at Queen-hithe was hindered 
by reason of the slackness of drawing up London Bridge.” Sto.w enumerates the cus- 
toms and dues exacted from the ships and boats, and specifics salt, wheat, rye, or other 
corn, from bey end the seas ; or other grains, garlic, onions, herrings, sprair, eels, whit- 
ing, plaice, cod, mackerel, &c. but corn was the principal trade, whence the quay 
was sometimes called Comhithe. Stow describes here a corn-mill placed between two 
barges or lighters, which ground com, as water-mills in other places, to the woxrder 
of many that bad not seen the like.” The charge of Queenhithe was subsequently 
delivered to the sheriffs ; but Fabyan states, that in his time it was not worth above 
twenty marks a year. Its trade in fish must, however, have been considerable when 
Old Fish -street northward was the great fish-market of London, before Billingsgate, in 
1699, became “a free and open market.” Beaumont and Fletcher speak of “ a Queen- 
hithe cold and the locality is often mentioned by our old dramatists. It is now 
frequented by Wost-conntry barges laden with corn and flour ; the adjoining ware- 
houses, with high-pitched gables, were built long since for stowage of corn j and the 
opposite church of St. Michael, with its vane in the form of a ship, the hull of which 
will contain a bushel of grain, is emblematic of the olden traffic in corr a<k the Hithe. 

Tom Hill was originally a drysalter at Queenhithe ; and here he assembled a fine 
library, described by Southey as one of the most copious collections of English poetry 
in existence : it was valued at 6000^., when, through a ruinous speculation in indigo. 
Hill retired upon the remains of his property to the Adelphi. {See p. 1.) Hill was 
the patron of the almost friendless poets, Bloomfield and Kirke White. 

At Queenhithe, No. 17, lived Alderman Venables, lord mayor 1826-7 y at Nos. 
20-21, Alderman Hooper, lord mayor 1847-8; and at No. 23, Alderman Hose, lord 
mayor 1863-4. 

, Queenhithe gives name to the wanl, wherein were seven chnrclies in Stow’s time. 
Westward is Broken W/farf, so cttlled of being broken and flilleu down into the 
Thames.” Here was the mansion of the Bigods and Mowbrays, Earls and Dukes of 
Norfolk; sold in 1640 to Sir Richard Gresham, father of Sir Thomas Grerham. 

Within the gate of this house was built, in 1594-5, an engine, by Bevis Buhner, for 

supplying the middle and west of the City with Thames water 

In 1809 or 1810 was found in the bed of the river, opposite Queenhithe, a massive 
silver seal, witli a motto denoting it to have been the official seal of the port of London. 

Edward 1. It is engraved with Ling’s Plan of the Custom House. 

RAILWAY TBRMim. 

L ondon is girdled with Railways, and hastan inner and outer circle ; but few of the 
Termini present grand or noticeable features. The BUickwall line has a terminus 
of elegant design, by W. Tite, F.R-S., at Brunswick Wharf. The Great Northern 
Terminus, King’s Cross, occupies 45 acres of land. For the site of tlie Passenger 

Station, the Small-pox Hospital and Fever Hospital were cleared away. The front 

ixiwards St. Pancras-road has two main arches, each 71 feet span, separated by a clock- 
tower 120 feet high ; the clock has dials nine feet in diameter, and the prlticipal bell 
weighs 29 cwt. llie Great Western Terminus, at Paddington, has few artist 
features; the handsome Hotel adjoining is described at p. 4'11. The North^Wei^tern 
Terminus, at Euston-square, has a propgl^eum, or architectural gateway, pure Grecian 
Doric : its length exceeds 800 feet ; its cost was 35,009/. ; and it contains 80,000 cubic 
feet of Bramley Fall stone* The columns are higher than those of any other building 
in London, and measure 44 feet 2 inches, and 8 feet 6 inches diameter at the base^ or 
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only 3 feet 1 inch less than that of the York column. The height, to the summit of 
the acroterlum, is 72 feet; a winding staircase in one angle leads to an apartment 
within the roof, used as the Company's prlnting<*ofQce ; the rich bronze gates are by 
Bramah. 

This propylajum is unprecedented in onr modem Greek architeotnre^ and " exhibits itself to most 
advantage wlien viewed obliquely, so as to show its line of roof and depth, especially as the cornice is of 
unusually bold and new design, being not only ornamented with projecting lioxi-heads, but crowned by 
a scries of deep antefiioB; while, when beheld from a greater distance^ the largo stone slabs are also 
aeen that cover the roof /* — Companion to the ^ilmanaeK, 1839. 

The paved platforms within the gateway contain nearly 1 6,000 superficial feet of 
Yorkshire stone, some of the stones 70 to 80 square feet each ; and each shaft of the 
granite Doric colonnade is a single stone. The Great Hall, designed by P. O. Hard* 
wick, has the ceiling panelled, deeply recessed, and enriched, and is connected with tlie 
walls by large ornamented consoles. The walls are splashed as granite ; and the Ionic 
columns are painted like red granite, with white caps and bases. The sculpture, by 
John Thomas, are a group, Britannia supported by lienee and Industry; and beneath 
the ceiling, 8 panels, in alto-relievo, symbolic figiires of London, Birmingham, Man* 
Chester, Chester, Northampton, Carlisle, Lancaster, and Liverpool. The hall is warmed 
by some miles of bot-water pipes, on Perkins's system. Here was placed, April 10, 
1854, Baily's colossal marble statue of George Stephenson, the originator of the rail- 
way system : this statue was purchased by the subscriptions of 3150 working-men, at 
2.». ; and 178 private friends, at 14^. each.* The South-Eastern station, London Bridge, 
is of great extent, and provides for the Greenwich Railway, opened Deceinlier 14, 1830, 
the first completed line from the metropolis. The large Hotel is described at p. 442. 
"i’he Souths Western, Waterloo road, is noticed at p. 601. The Charing Cross line from 
l>ondon Bridge,* through Southwark, has a station at Cannon- street, terminus at 
Charing Cross, and two stupendous bridges across the Thames. The Hotels are 
described at pp. 442-443. The Metropolitan, beneath the crowded streets of 
London, Fowler, engincer-in- chief, extends from Paddington to Finsbury, 4^ miles ; 
the difficulties of construction — through a labyrinth of sewers, gas and water mains, 
clmrches to be avoided, and houses left secure— proved an herculean labour; but 
one of tfie greatest difficulties was to construct an engine of great power and speiMl, 
capable of consuming its own smoke, and to give off no steam. This Mr. Fowler sur- 
mounted by inventing an engine which, in the open air, works like a common locomo* 
tivo, but when in the tunnel, consumes its own smoke, or rather makes no smoke, and 
by condensing its own steam, gives off not a particle of vapour. It is proposed, by 
extensions at either end of the underground line, and by a new line, to be called the 
Metropolitan District Railway,” to complete what will form pretty nearly an inner 
circle, and will also throw out branches to connect itself with the suburban systems 
north and south of the Thames ; so that when the entire scheme is in working order 
we shall have something like a combination of two circles — the inner and the outer — as 
a thorough railway system for the metropolis. Of the progress of the works a spedmen is 
iitibrded in 2000 men, 200 horses, and 58 engines many months working ; and whole 
terraces, streets, and squares in south-west London being tunnelled under almost without 
the knowledge of the inhabitants. The London, Chatham, and Lover extension line 
has a massive bridge at Black friars, and Byzantine terminus at Ludgate. The JVbrfA- 
London line has few noticeable works. « 

The Pneumatic Railway, Rainmell, engineer, is an extension of the Atmospheric 
principle : it had already b^n' tested in a Despatch tube, through which parcels were 
propelled on ledges or rails, in cars, on the signal being given, by tbe exhaustion and 
presTiure of tbe air in the tube by a high-pressure engine ; this motive power, in the 
Pneumatic Railway, being applied to passengers in an enlarged tube. The propulsion 
is likened to the action of a pea-shooter, the train to the pea, wldch is driven along in 
<Mie direction by a blast of air, and drawn back again in the opposite direction by the 
exliAustion of the air in front of it ; the motion being modified tneohanicai arrange* 
moiits. The air is exhausted from near one end of the tube by mean$ of an apparatus^ 

* More than 2000 parcels per day ' .re booked at the North-Western Railway RIatlOlU In Christmas 
week, 6000 borrelH r>f oys ers have been sent on* within tweuty-lbnr hoarse eadk ba^si containing luO 
eystersKhalf u million.— Lardner*8 Mailmay Loowmp, p. 130. 
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from wliich the air Is discharged by centrifugal force. The contrivance may be com- 
pared to an ordinary exhausting fan. The rails are cast iu the bottom of the tubes ; a 
few strips of vulcanized India-rubber screwed round the fore-end of the carriage consti- 
tute the piston, leaving three-eighths of an inch clear between the exterior of the 
piston and interior of the tube; there is no friction, and the leakage of air docs 
not Interfere with the speed of transit. The Whitehall and Waterloo Pneumatic 
Railway will extend from the station in Sootland-yard, carried iu brickwork beneath the 
tunnel of the Underground District Railway, and then under the I-#ow Level Sewer to 
the northern abutment, from which iron tubes of sixteen feet diameter are to be laid 
on tbe clay beneath the Thames. 

We shall not be expected to detail the various lines now in course of construction, or 
projected, in find around the metropolis ; to attempt this might lead us to record the 
construction of works never to be executed, and anticipations never to be realized. The 
number of metropolitan lines and branches proposed in 1865 was 148, and the extent of 
the whole in miles about 870. A New Map of Metropolitan Railways” is, from time 
to time, published by Stanford, Charing Cross. 

Sir Joseph Paxton proposed a magnificent railway extension, for the better communication between 
ditforeut ports of the metropolis, so as to avoid all underground work. For this purpose he designed 
an Immense hovUvard, or girdle railway, to run in an extended cry9i^l palace of about 11| miles ; to be 
built of Iron, and roofed with glass, 72 broad and 180 feet high. On either side were to be erected 
houses and shops, with on ordinary roadway betweeh them ; at the roar of these there were to be two 
lines of railway, ^uaL to eight seta of rails. The railways were to be constructed on the top of a raised 
corridor, at the average height of 26 feet, so as to enable the line to pass over, without obstruction, the 
present streets and thoroii^fhres; and the premises under to be used as shops or tenements, were to 
have double walls, with a current of air passing between theni, which it was said would prevent annoy- 
ant'O fVom the vibration and noise of the railway. The girdle was to commence at the Roy.*!! Exchange, 
to cross Chcapside opposite the Old Jewry ; then to cross the river by a bridge of suffident dimensions 
to have houses built upon it, at Queenhitho; the road then to pass through tbe borough, and next a 
f»ortioB of Lambeth to the South-Western Railway : from which a loop was to be constructed, to pass 
over a bridge to be built near Ilungerford, to tcrminato at the Regent-circus. The main line to cross 
the South-Western Railway, carried direct over a bridge at Westminster, and thence, by Victoria- 
Ftrcet, thrrmgh Belgravia, Brompton, Gore House, Kensington Gardens, Netting Hill, to the Great 
Western station at Paddington. The line then to be carried on the north side to the London and North- 
Western and the Groat Noriheni Railways; and then through Islingrton to the starting-point at the 
Hoyal Exchange. The railways were to do worked on the atmospherio principle. The total cost was 
set doivii at about 34,000,000/., to be provided by a Government guarantee, at 4 per cent, i.mong tho 
receipts, the houses upon the tliree bridges, it was computed, would let each at 600/. a year; and this, 
witli other revenues, it was estimated, would leave a profit of nearly 400,000/. The drawings of this 
great projeot were beautifully executed; but the scheme was altogether too gigantic and costly for 
jsxcouttor«« 


MANELAGir, 

A PUBLIC garden, opened in 1742, on the site of tbe gardens of Ranelagli House, 
eastward of Cbel^a Hospital, xvas originally projected by Lacy, the patentee of 
Drury-lane Theatre, as a sort of winter Vauxhall. The RotnS'.da, 185 feet in diameter, 
had a Doric portico, an arcade, and gallery outside. T"\cro was also a Venetian 
pavilion in the centre of a lake, upon which the company were rowed in lx)at8 ; and a 
print of 1751 shows the grounds platited with trees und alUes verts. The several 
huildhigs wore designed by CJapon, tho eminent scene-painter. The interior was fitted 
with boxes for refreshments, and in each was a painting : in the centre was 'an ingenious 
heating apparatus, concealed by arches, porticoes, and niches, painting.s, &c. ; and sup- 
porting the ceiling, which was decorated with celestial figures, festoons of fiowers, and 
ara>>esque8, and lighted by circles of chandeliers. The Rotunda wi\s opened with a 
public breakfast, April 6, 1742, Walpole describes the high fashion of Ranelagh : 
'•The prince, princess, duke, much nobility, and much mob besides, were there.” 
' My Lord Chesterfield is so fond of It, that be says he has ordered all his letters to be 
directed thither/* The admission was one shilling ; but tbe ridottos, with supper and 
music, wore one guinoa. Concerts were also given here ; Dr. Ame composed the music, 
Tenducci and Mara ^ng; and bore were first publicly performed the com^xMitiohs Of the 
Cutch Club. Fireworks end a mimic Etna were next introduced ; and lastly, masque- 
rades, described in Fielding*s Amelia^ and satirized in the Connoisseur, No. 66, May 1, 
1755 ; wherein the Sunday- evening’s tea-drinkings at. Ranelagh being laid aride, it is 
proposed to exhibit the story of tbe Fall of l^ar in a in-isquerade ! Dr. Johnson said 
there was more of Ranelagh than of tbe Pantheon; or rather, indeed, the wh 1o 
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Botunda appeared at once, and it was better lighted : •♦the eonp deceit was tlie finest 
thing he had ever seen.” — Boswell’s L^e of Johnson^ vols. ii* and hi. 

But the protnenade of the Rotunda to the music of the orchestra and organ soon 
declined ; There’s your famous Hanelagh, that you make such a fuss alniut ; why 
what a dull place is that !” (Miss Barney’s Evelina^ In 1802, the Installation Ball 
of the Knights of the Bath was given here; and the Picnic Society gave liere a break* 
fest to 2000 persons, when Garnerin ascended in his balloon. Of the Peace Fete which 
took place here in 1803, and for which allegorical scenes were painted by Capon, 
Ploomheld sings in homely rhyme : 

A thousand feot rustled on mats, 

A carpet that once had been fcroen ; 

Men bow’d with their outlandish hats. 

With corners so fearfitlly keen. 

Fair maids, who at home, in their hasto. 

Had left all clothing else t)ut a train. 

Swept the floor clean, as slowiy they paced, 

* And then — walk’d round and swept it again.** 

Bsn^ugh was now deserted, and in 1804 the buildings were taken down. In 1813, the 
foundation-walls of the Rotunda, the arches of some cellars, and the site of the 
orchestra, could be traced ; part of the ground was next included in " tlio Old Men’s 
Gardens” of Chelsea Hospital ; and the namo is attached to the Sewers District, and 
to a long street leading from Pimlico to the site of Ranelugh. 

Jlanelagh House was built about 1691, by Jones, first Earl of Ranolagli and third 
Viscount, who was a great favourite of Charles II. The ground was granted to the 
Karl by William 111.; and the mansion is shown in a view of the Thames-bauk painted 
by Canaletti in 1752. 

In 1854, a larkc l.ousc built upon part of the site of Ranelagh, with some of its materials, nnd another 
maiiHion, Clarence House, were ciear^ sway, to form the new road flrora Sloane-street to the 8uBpeusion- 
feridge and liattersea Park. 


RECOMDS, PUBLIC. 

^HE Records of this country have no equal in the civilized world, in antiquity, 

J- coiftmuity, variety, extent, or amplitude of facts and details.* From Domesday 
they contain the whole materials for the history of this country, civil, religious, political, 
social, moral, or material, from the Norman Conquest to the present day. (Of the 
decisions of the Law Courts a series is extant from the beginning of the reign of 
Richard I.) With the Public Records are now united the State Papers and Government 
Archives, and by their aid may be written the real history of the Courts of Common 
Law and Equity ; the statistics of the kingdom in revenue, expenditure, population, 
trade, commerce, or agriculture, can from the above sources be accurately investigated. 
The Admiralty documentf are important to naval history ; and others afford untouched 
mines of information relatii^ to the private history of families.”— Erancis Paf^rave, 
Deputy -keeper of the Reayrds. 

They include the official Records of the Courts of Common Law, of Parliament, of 
Chancery, of the Admiralty, the Audit Office, the Registrar-Gencml’s Office, the Com- 
missariat, thV IVcasury Books, the Customs’ Books, the IMvy Signet Office, the Welsh 
and County Palatinate Courts, Ac. These were deposited in more than sixty places, 
until the passing of the Public Records Act, 1 A 2 Victoria, cap. 94, the gre^it object 
of which was the consolidation of all the Records in one depository ; which has been 
attained by the erection of a building on the Rolls Estate, between Fetteir-lnne and 
Chancery -lane, llie architect is Mr. Pennethome; and the plan is to provide suf- 
ficient space not merely for all the Records now in the custody of the Master of the 
Rolls, btA for all such as may be expected to accrue for fifty years to come. The 
building consists of a north front and two wings; the three portions to contain 228 
rooms, 200 of which would receive nearly half a million cubic feet of Records. Tbc front 
faces' the north : the style is late Gothic, or Tudoresque, somowhatof German character; 
the outer walls are supjiortod by massive buttresses,- between which are the windows, 
which are Decorated. The matelials are Kentish rag-stone, with di'cs^ngso^ Anstone* 

* WUliam Lambarde, the eminent lawyer and antiquary, was^ In 1697, appointed Keeper of the Bollf 

ftiidJH>oiise of Holla in Chaiicer^-lane; and in 1600, Keeper of the Becordsln Uie Tower. 
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Btone. The floors are tbrmed with wrought-iron girders and flat brick arches, laid on 
the top with white Suffolk tiles. The sashes and door-frames are of metal, the doors 
of slate, the roof iron. The hall, entered from the south side of the building, has n 
panelled ceiling, formed in zinc and emblazoned. Two windows are provided for each 
room, which is fifteen feet high, divided by a gallery or iron floor ; hence the windows 
are unusually lofty, to light Iwth floors, and to throw the light twfinty-five feet down 
the passages between the Records ; accoidingly the front is a mass of window. As in the 
same architect's Museum of Ihractical Geology, in Piccadilly, there is no entrance in the 
principal facade. Upon the fVont tower is a statue of Queen Victoria ; Durham, sculptor. 

In the first consignment of documents to the New Repository were, among the papers 
of the Solicitor to the Treasury, the Solicitor’s proceedings against Rishop Atterbury 
and others ; mth an important mass of papers respecting the rebellion of 1745-6 ; and 
"very numerous documents relating to prosecutions brought by the Crown against 
authors or publishers of pamphlets or newspapers.'* The charge and superint<mdence 
of the Public Records is vested in the Master of the Rolls, to whose custody the accu- 
mulating Records above twenty years old are delivered. Searches may be made at any 
of the departments of the Record i )fiice by payment of the fees, and extracts taken ; 
but the Deputy-keeper is authorized to grant any literary inquirer pci*missiou to search 
and make notes, extracts, or copies, in pencil, without payment of fees, on the Deputy, 
keeper being satisfied that the application is for a homA fide literary purpose. To show 
the value of this privilege to literary inquirers, it may be stated that in 1852 one ap- 
plicant consulted nearly 7000 documents, principally at the Rolls Chapel, for compiling 
the history of a single township. 

To Lord Rornilly, Master of the Bolls, the nation is speeiahy indebted for the able and efficient 
manner in which has been carried out the roconmicndatioiis of the Record (Njrnmissioii and the Par- 
lianientary Committees of ISiX) and 1836. In the latter Report the object first specified is, to provide 
for the better arrangement and preservation of the Records of the Kingduui.** This is more fully 
expressed in the executory clause of every Commission, whhh eixjoins the Commissioners “to metho- 
dize, regulate, and digest the records, rolls, instruments, books and pipers lu any of our public offices 
and repositories, and to cause such of the said records, rolls, instruments, books and papers, as are 
decayed and in danger of being destroyed, to be bound and sect* *cd/’ 'I’he next olyeet is, with a view to 
providing for “their more convenient use, to make Calendars and Indexes of any of the said recor Ip, 
rolls. Instruments, books and papers." Sir John Romilly at once directed that the Calendars of the 
diplomatic documents, then preserved in the Record Office in the Tovser of London, which htwl been 
souie time in hand, should be prepared for publication. Ho gave directions for prioling the Calenclars 
of documents in the Queen’s Remembrancer’s Office and Augmentation Office, upon which officers had 
•also' been engaged for fitVeen years. This was the true beginning of his task. It was not until the 
incorporation of the State Paper Department with the Public Record Office, in the year 18.54, Ui at the 
Master of the Rolls was enabled to aceoraplish his design. He applied to the Lords of Her Miycsty's 
Treasury for assistanec. He pro|K)se<i that a certain number >f i.'ompetent persons, unconnected with 
the offii'C, Mhould be employed to oo-operato with the officers of the esCibliahment iu the cottipil;\^a i of 
Calendars of the Diplomatic Papers, com menviag with the reign Henry VIII., the perio.l at which 
the modern history of Europe may be said to commence; and to leave the portion anterior to that reign 
in the Record Repository to be caleiidare<i by the officers of the cstablislKwent, whenever they could bo 

spared from the performance of the current business of the office. ^ # 

The proposition was readily approved by the Lords Commissioners cf the Treasury, ana a number or 
persons, including one lady, were appointed to the work. Every calendar which comes out has its own 
interest. Its own revelations. Every department of liistory and bfography is enriched from d^ to day 
by new discoveries. The life of this nation Is being re-written f >r us. not at third hand, from the 
guesses of those who knew little and invented much, but from the original vouchers ol all true history. 
These Calendars give ns not only a new history of England, but the best history of Ei^and that has 
ever been written. — (AiheiMBum.) In graceful recognition of these eminent services, a marble bust of the 
Master of the Rolls has been placed by subscription in the Record Office. 

The several Records have been removed f«>m the Branch Offices to the Repository* 
The Chapter House has been entirely cleared of the remaining portion of its contents. 
The Records brought from it have beeu incorporated in the Repository with the Com- 
mon Law and other Records to which they respectively belong. In consequence of the 
proposed destruction of the State Paper Office to make ‘room for the erwtion of 
new Government Offices, it was found necessary to remove the Records from the State 
Paper Branch Office into the Repository. Here, also, have been remov^ tlie Home 
Office Papers ; and the Records of the Colonial Office have been united with the 
Colonial Documents already ^to be found in the Repository, which contained about 
4000 volumes of Colonial .Papers; together with the^Foreigu Papers to the end of the 
reign of George II. Consequently, the whole of tho Home, Foreign and Colonial Papa' 
and aU other Records, Printed Books, Maps, &o., have been removed to the Ropowtory ; 
with the excopUoft of tho Foreign Correspondence commeiu^ug with the reig/. of 
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SEOSNT STREET, 

TN lemrth 1730 yards (30 yards leas than a mile), was designed hy John Nash, in 

KsrsflmiL hi- p.i™« ih« i«— ^ i >” 

i.r8nose<l v ereat street to lead nearly in the same line. It commences at Water^ 
\l(^e opn^ite the site of Carlton House, and proceeds northwaid, crossing Pic^illy, 
bv 11 Cimia to the County Fire-Office, designed by Abraham, with a irotic arcade, like 
that it Somerset House. The roadway is probably the finest specimen ^ 
in the metropolis. On the East side are the Junior United Servufe CM {sw p. 254); 
SJ;;'™ (P. 308) , th. CM Op 2M). 0» th. >r«< «. ffl. 

Thilifs Chapel (p. 215); and Club Chambers (p. 246). 



lU P'lr JFX. oiicc. . 

From the County Fire-Office, the street trends north-west by 
avoid a comroonplac* elbow : it exhibits Nash’s genius in overcoming difficulties, for 
by no otberSjontlnvance could this sweep of the st^ have been made *? 
its ceonietrical fitness can only be fully appredatedin the view from the balcony of the 
York Column. The Quadrant had originally two Doric Colonnades, ^ 

tent of the foot-pavement; the columns ot cast-iron, from the <^»wn 
feet 2 inches hi;rii, exclurive of the granite plinth, supported a balustr^ted roof, rhis 
wM a m«t sinic piece of street architecture; the continuous ro;^ of eolomns swept 
rtkaSg^^Live. and the effect was very picturesque. . The colou^des we^ 
removed* in November, 1848, and a balcony was added to the pi^ci^ ^ i® 

property has been much improved by this change; but 

Sart^ with this grand street ornamentation, which jemin^ them of a dassus mty of 
aiitKjuity. The 270 columns were sold at 71. 6s. and 7L 10s. each. 

the/^JC*Ml <3 and iaifrior lOOOi. ; and the entire execution nearly 4U002. 



nOMAN LONDON. HI 

^ BVom tb 0 > QcuidHiiitr the vibta it very fine i the blocks or grou^ of lumses^ &c» hto 
N tthi Soanes OookereU» BefMm# Abrahtm, Decimot Burton^ &c. 

Xa9i-r->-Archbi$%op l^iUton*^ Ohaptt^ betweeo Nos* 172 aod 174^ it described at 
p, 2X6. P/oct, between Nos. 206 and 208» is named from Monsieur or 

Major Fanbert^ who> in 1^1> established here a ridittg-academy, on premises formerly 
the mansion of the Countess of Bristol. Evelyn, in his mentions that f'anbert’s 

prqject was recommended by the Council of the Royal Society. 

** 18tn Beo, 1684.-— I went with'nord CornwallU to see the youngf {j^llauts do their exercise, M. 
ytawrt newly railed in a menace, and iitted it for the academy. Here were the Duke of Nor- 

folk and Northumberland, Lord Newburtrh, and a nephew of (Duras) Earle of Favorshain. The ex*'r* 
cises were : 1. Running at the ring ; 2. Flinging a javelin at a Moor's head ; 3. UiBcharging a pistol 
at a markj; and lastly, taking up a gauntlet with the point of Si sword; all those perform’d in full 
Bpeede.*^ • 

When Swallow-street was removed, the riding-school premises, then livery -stiibl os, were 
taken down, except one house. The Argyll Mooms, built for musical entertainments, 
at the corner of Little Argyll-strcet, wore destroyed by lire in 1830. {See p. 23.7 
West — Nos. 207 and 209, the Cosmorama {see p. 308), Hanover Chapel; built 
1823, by Cockerell {see p. 211), The line crosses Oxford-street by Regent Circus, and 
extends thence to the tower and spire of All Souls* Church {see p. 147). Tlic street 
then sweeps past the Langham Hotel {see p. 442), built u\x>n the site of the gardens and 
houses ot Sir James Langham, and part of the site of Foley House, which was bouglit 
by Nash, with the grounds, for 70,000f. : hence the crookedness of Kegent-street. 

No. 309, Regent-street, the Polytechnic Institution^ erected by Thompson in 1838, 
and enlarged in 1848, contains a Hall of Manufactures, with machines worked by 
steam-power, and several other apartments filled with models, Ac.; Cosinommic Rooms ; 
and Theatres for lectures and optical exhibitions. The Dimng-Bell, lo;.gthe paramount 
attraction, is of cast-iron, and weighs 3 tons ; 5 feet iu height, and 4 feet 8 inches 
in diameter at the mouth. The Bell is about one-third open at the bottom, has a scat 
all round for the divers, and is lit by 12 openings of thick plate-gbiss. Jt is suspended 
by a massive chain to a large swing-crane, with a powerful crab ; the chain having 
compensation weights, and working into a well beneath. The air is supplied fiom two 
powerftxl air-pumps, of 8-inch cylinder* conveyed by the leather hose to any iiepth : the 
divers being seat^ in the Bell, it is moved over the water, and directly letdown within 
two feet of the bottom of the tank, and then drawn up ; the whole occupying only 
•two minutes and a half. Each person paid a fee tor the descent, which prcKluced 
lOOOL in one year. The cost of the Bell was about 400f. 

In the rear of the premises, at No. 6, Cavendish-square, theri the SL George*s Chess 
Clubf was played, 27th May, 1851, the Chess Tournament, by the first general tneeting 
of players from different parts of the world; among whom' were, Szen, Horwitz, 
Kieserltzky, Ldwenthal, Staunton, and Ander^n.— theOomes, with notes, by H. 
Staunton. ^ 


SOMAN LONDON 

A lthough Londlnium was in the power of Romo for more than tOO y^ars, or 
nearly one-fourth of its existence in history, the aspect of Roman London is but 
matter of conjecture; and tessellated pavements, incised stones, and sepuhthral urns, 
found upon its site, are but fragmentary evidences that wherever the Roman conquers 
he inhabits, London was, however, previously a settlement of some importance, and of 
British origin, aa we road in Llyn-dun, the hill-fortress on the lake ; or Llong-dinas, 
^he city of ships, from its maritime character ; whence the Roman designation Lon- 
dinium. It ia not mentioned by Omsar, though he etitered the Thames; n'>r was it 
occupied as a Roman station so early as Colchester and Verulam. The Rfiinuns are 
supposed to have possessed themselves of London in the reign of Claudius, about 105 
years after Cmsar*8 invasion. Londimum is first mentioned by Taentus {Ann. xixst 33) 
as not then dignified with the name of a colonia^ but still as a place much frequented 
by merchants, and as a great dep5t of merohandtfe. It was subsequently made a 
eolonia under the name of Augusta {Amm. Marcell, xxvii. 8). 

Londinium, es wo know, was a place of cotnuiei-cial activity before the Roman Conqu^jst, 
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CURIOSITIES OF LONDON. 

It was the pAncipal mart of exchange between Britain and the Continent, and received 
for the corn, the cattle, the minerals, the slaves, and the dogs of native production, 
every article of southern luxury for which a market was to be fbtiitd among our rude 
ancestors. The site of London was, no doubt, peculiarly advantageous for commerce. 
It was the only groat maritime port on a tidal river known to the Homans ; and while 
it was supplied by^a very fertile tract of country behind it, its position on a gentle 
del'll vity, with dense forests in the rear, and a broad expanse of swamp before it, ren- 
dered it from the first a place of considerable strength. London probably remained 
British, or rather Cosmopolitan; while such places as Colchester, Chester, and Caerleoii, 
the stations of legions and seats of government, became merely bastard Italian. 

Ptolemy the geographer, whg lived in the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
IHus, places Loiidininm in the region of the Cantii, and some recent discoveries have 
proved that the Roman city or its suburbs did actually extend over what is now known 
as Southwark. The Itinerary of Antoninus shows that a large proportion of the British 
rouU3s are regulated and arranged with reference to Londinium, either as a starting- 
point or a terminus. This city is made the central or chief station to which the main 
military roads converge : a map of Homan Britain based on this Itinerary strikingly 
resembles one of modern England ; so close is the analogy by which we may assign a 
metropolitan importance to Homan Loudon. When in the reign of Diocletian and 
Maxiiniaii it was sacked by the Franks, it is termecL by Eumonius the orator, oppidum 
Jjondiniense ; and under the dominion of Carausius and Allectus it became a place of 
mintage. ** P. Lon.” {Pecunia Londiniensis) appears on coins of Constantine, Helena, 
Fausta, Criapus, Constantine the Younger, and Constantins the Younger ; and in the 
Notliia Londinium takes a place among the capitals of the provinces under the title of 
Augusta, as the )eat of the Treasury of Britain, controlled by a special officer, — /V<e- 
positus thesaurorum Augustensium in Britannia. Vetua oppidum^* says Arniniaiius 
Marcellinus, w’ho wrote about a.d. 380, **'quod Auguatam poateriiaa appellamt** 

The site of Homan London has been densely built on and inhabited, without inter- 
ruption, from the first century of our era to the present time. It has been buried 
beneath the foundations of the modem city, or rather beneath the mins of a city several 
times dcsft'oyed and ns often rebuilt ; and it is only at rare intervals that the excavators 
of drains and other subterranean works strike down upon the venerable remains of the 
earliest occupation, llie Homans found the place a narrow strip of firm ground lying 
between the great fen (Moorfields) almost parallel to the river. At right angles to* 
both ran the Walbrook, and on the east the Langbouriie ; habitations ranged closely 
from Finsbury to Dowgatc, whence to the Tower site, villas studded the bank of the 
Thames. The finding of sepulchral remains outside these natural boundaries proves the 
Homans to have there had their burial-grounds, as it was their custom always to inter 
their dead without their iities. That Southwark, on the opposite bank of the Thames, 
was also a Homan settlern^nt, is proved by relics of the reign of Nero; outside which 
are likewise evidences of Homan interment. 

** Roman Tendon thus enlarged itself from the Thames towards Moorfields, and the lino of wall east 
and south. The sepulehral deposits confirm its growth ; others, at wore remote distances, indicate 
subseqttt;nt enfiirgements ; while interments discovered at Holbom, Finsbury, Whitechapel, and tiia 
extensive burial-places in Bpitalfields and Qoodmau's-fiolds, denote that those localities were fixed on 
when Londiniuni, in process of lime, had spread over tbo extensive space inclosed by the walL’*— 
C. Roach Smith, F.S.A. 

After the Great Fire, the excavations brought to light much of the antiquarian 
wealth of ** the lioman stratum” of tessellated pavements, foundations of btilldings, and 
sculptural remains ; coins, urns, pottery, and utensils, tools, and ornaments. Whenever 
excavations are made within the limits of the City of London, the workmen come to 
the floors of Homan houses at a depth of from 12 to 18 or 20 feet under the present 
lovel. (T, Wright, F.S.A.; The Celt^ the Boman^ and the Stawon^ p. 123.) These fioors 
are often covered with fragments of the broken fresco-paintings of the walls, of which 
Mr. Hoacb Smith has a large variety of patterns, sucli as foliage, animals, arabesque, 
Ac. ; and pieces of window- glaeaaf have oHen been found among these remains. — ^T, 
Wright, F.S.A., Archaeological 

London was inwallod a.j> 306, (See City Wall and Gates, pp. 233*246.) 
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The following are the principal localities in which remains of Roman’ Lond:m have 
been, from time to time^ discovered ; — 

Aldgaie^ 1758. — Stotie and brick tower of the Roman wall, discovered by Maitlaiuf, 
, south of Aldgate ; the bricks sound, as newly laid. 

Barhican . — A roman specula^ or watch-tower (the Cash'um JSxploratwn of Stukcley’s 
Itinerary), stood without London, near the north-west angle of the walls, and was 
called in the Saxon times the Bun*ghkenning or Barhican^ which gave name to tlie 
present steet leading from Ahlersgate-street to Whitecross-street, — (Brayley^s Lon- 
diniana, vol. i. p. 40.) See^ also, lUiiBrCAN, p. 32. 

Bevia Marks, — A fine statue of a youth found, and rescued from the employes of the 
Commissioners of Sewers by Mr. Roach Smith. 

Billingsgaief 1774. — In the parish of St. Mary-at-Hill were fuiind human bones, 
fragments of Roman bricks, and coins of Domitisin of the middle brass ; and, in 1824, 
urns and pavements w^ere discovered near St. Dunstan^s church, north of Billingsgate. 
In 1848, portions of an apartment and a hypocaust were laid open in digging the foun- 
dation of the new Coal Exchange, nearly opposite Billingsgate. The apartm/ant is 
paved with common red tesserie ; the outer wall, 3 feet thicik, is built of tile-like bricks 
and Kentish rag-stone, the mortar containing pounded brick, an unfailing evidence of 
Roman work. The hypocaust, or hollow floor for receiving lieated air wlieii wood was 
burnt in the furnace, and thus to warm the apartment above (probably a bath), agrees 
to half an inch in the dimensions with those given by Vitruvius in his instructions for 
the hypocaustum. The bottom is formed of concrete; and piers support the covering 
tiles, also covered with concrete. Pipes were also found, which, opening into the 
liypocaust, were inserted in the walls, and conducted the warm air throughout the 
huildiug. The whole has been preserved. 1851). — In excavating for • house on the 
east side of the Coal Exchange, an additional portion of the Roman building, including 
part of a hypocaust, w^as thrown open. It was found at a depth of about 11 feet from the 
present surface. The hyiwcaust is nearly square, with a semicircle added towards tlic5 
east : the covering has been broken down, and exposes the piers formed of square tiles 
as in other c^ses : some of those are also broken doWii. Bones of various descriptions, 
Homan tiles and portions of flues, fragments of pottery and glass, portions of tesstric 
about ail inch square, and pieces of vessels of mediaeval date, were discovered » To the 
west of the hypocaust, against the Coal Exchange, is an ancient wall, built upon a 
foundation of lloman materials : in one part formed of stones of large size : this may 
have been a portion of the old wall of the Thames. (^See Billingsgatte, p. 54.) 

Bishopsgate^ 1707. — A tessellated pivement, urns with ashes and burnt bones, a blue 
gloss lachrymatory, and remains of the Roman wall, found at the west end of CiiJ»?oinilc- 
street, Bishopsgate, by Dr. Woodward In rebuilding Bisbopsgute Church in 1725, 
several urns, patera, and other remains W'erc discovered, r-ith a vault arched ivitli 
equilateral Homan bricks, and Dr. Stnkeley saw there, in 1726, a Roman grave, con- 
structed with large tiles, which kept the earth from the body. In 1836 a pavement of 
red, white, and grey tessersc, in a guilloche pattern, was discovered under a bouse at 
the south-west angle of Ci'osby-square, Bishopsgate; supposed very early Anglo- Roman. 
{Arckreologia^ vol. xxvii. p. 3S)7.) Maitland describes a similar x>avementi>found on the 
north side of Little St. Helenas gateway in 1712 ; the site of St. Helen’s Priory was 
probably occupied by an extensive Roman building ; and remains of floors prove Crosby 
Hall to be on the site of a magnificent Roman edifice. 

Blackfriara, — A fragment of the old wall, and parts of the monastic buildings erected 
upon it, ate still preserved below the offices of the Times newspaper. One part of this 
'uteresting relic is evidently much older than the other, and the most ancient was found 
to bo so bard, as to set at defiance the tools of the workmen. During alteratmna, seve- 
ral encaustic tiles, the finials of the fleur-de-lis shape, a Roman tile, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the printing-office, several melting-pots and pieces of glass, mostly ii a 
half-manufactured state, were found : they are carefully preserved at the Times office. 
{See Blaokfbiabs, p. 56.) 

Broad-sireetf Old, 1864.— On taking down th,p Excise Office, at about 15 feet lower 
than the foundations of Qresham House (on the bitd of which the Excise Office was 
built), was found a pavement, 28 feet square. 
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It b * geonwtriwa pattern of broad blue Unea, fbmdng Intwvectl^a of Mtoiron and 
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of the pattern are truelove-knots* Surrounding this pattern is a broini 

of blue and white idternately } then a floral scroll ; uiid beyond thie an eugd of 'dei]ri''lo*en|We, in tu*^ 
mate blue and white. An outer border, composed of pliwn red teweras, surrounds tim Wncw. InU 
ground of the pavement is white, and the other colours are a scale of full red, yetlow, and a olutsfi gi^w 
This pavement is of late workmanship. Varioas Boman and medieeval articles were tuimra up In the 
•amc excavation i among these are a silver denaHos of Hadrian, several cornier coins of Cmswntine, 
and a small copper coin bearing on the reverse the figures of Uomulus and Kernus suckled by wie tea* 
dltionary wolf; several Roman and mediievai tiles imd fragments of pottery j asmiul glass of a fine 
blue colour, and coins and tradesmen's tokens. 


C<ffinon-8tr€€U 1 852.— Tossollated pavement, firagmentd of Samian waru, earthen 
urns and lamp, and other Homan vessels, found fVom 12 to 20 feet deep, near Basing* 
lane. New Can non -street, upon the supposed site of Tower Royal. 1850. — Among 
the ruins of a Homan edifice, at 11 feet deep, was found in Niehnlas-lane, near Cannon- 
street, a large slab, inscribed, liTH fbot bbita^' (Numini Cmsaris Provincia 
Britannia). 

There was every reason to believe the residue was at hand, but neither the contractor 
nor the civic autlmrities would countciianee a search. With some little difficulty the 
stone, apparently the dedicatory inscription of a temple, almost unique of its chiss in 
tliis country, wufl receiveil Into the Guildhall, and deposited at the foot of the staircase 
leiiding into the library; but it has since disappeared. 

Cheapside^ 1505. — A vault and pavem<hit found at the depth of 17 feet, at the 
north-west corner of Bread-street ; and near it a tree cut into steps, on the supposed 
edge of a brook that had run towards Walbrook. In 1671 Sir Christopher AWen, in 
digging for the foundation of the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, at 18 feet deep, reached 
a 4loman eauseway, of bricks and rubble firmly cemented, which, it is supposed, formed, 
at the time it was constructed, the northern boundary of the colony ; and upon this was 
laid the foundation of the church -tower. Wren mistook the crypt of the ancient 
Norman church for Roman, from a number of Roman bricks being used in the arches.. 
{See Godwin’s Churches of London^ 1839.) 

Crutched Friizrs, 1842.— A g^up of the l}ece Cadres discovered in excavating a 
sewerjin llart-street, Crutched Friars, at a considerable depth, among the ruins of Roman 
buildings ; these sculptured remains are in the Guildhall Library. ' 

The disoo’^ery of a large building and tessellated pavement here has 
suggested that Dowgate was the palace of the Roman prefect, and the basilica or court 
cf justice. * 

Finsbury. — Opposite the Circus, at 19 feet deep, has been ffisoovered a well-turned 
Roman arch, at the entrance of which, on the Finsbury side, were iron bars, apparently 
to re3t];ain sedge and weeds from choking the water-passage. 

Fosterdane^ 1830.— In excavating for the New Goldsmith's Hall, was fonnd, 16 feet 
below the level of the street, in a stratupi of clay, a stone altar of Diana, 23 inches 
high, sculptured in front with a figure closely resembling the Diana Venatrix of the 
Louvre. The sides each contain th^ typo of a tree ; on the back are the remains of an 
inscription, below which are a tripod, a sacrificial vessel, and a bore. Tlie finding of 
this altar supports the inference that the ground was the site of the Temple of Diana, 
referred ]^y some antiquaries to the spot where St. Paul’s now stands* The altar is 
preserve in Goldsmith's Hall. {See Archmoloyia^ vol. xxix. p. 146.) 

* Orey JFriars^ 1836. — A fluted pillar, supposed Roman, tbund in the fragment of a 
wall^ of the Grey Friars' Monastery : it is almost the only specimen of the kind 
noticed. 

IdoundsdHeh^ 1846.— The torses of a white marble statue of a slinger, discovered 17 
foot deep, in Petticoat-lane. « 
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the fields^ about mid wajr between White Conduit Hcnifb and Cppeii- 
ba^n H(ni8€^ near Islington^ wm, until over» considerable remains of Reedmont 
(or* Qiedin^t} a eoM to have been occupied by Suetonius Faulinus» a.3>. 61, 

BatUe^bri^l^ has he^ ooafirtned by a Boman inserip* 
in I.S48« fi!|fbWqri the summer cancip of the Romans, is netted at 
pi;\4S^ in 1826, arrow heads and figured pavement were found at Reedmont^ 
(Hone's J?ooAr, voL ii« p. 1666.) 

King-WUliam^mt, Lothbur^^ and JPrintu^g^^treet, 1834, 1838, 1836. — Various 
temains found in forming the new thoroughfare across the heart of the C%ty, from 
London Bridge to the line of the old wall at Koorgate. Evidences of Roman habita- 
tions, at the depth of 14 and 20 feet, on either side of the line of King William-street. 
Hear St. Clement's Church, paTement, earthenware lamps, Samian ware, and^coins. 
Along the line of Piiuces-street, brass scales, fibulm, sty}t, needles in brass and bone, 
coins, a sharpening steel, several knives, and vessels of Samian ware. In Lothbury, at 
10 or 12 feet deep, chisels, crowbars, hammers, Ac. ; a leathern sandal, red and black 
pottery, Ac. ; a coin of Antoninns Pius, with Britannia on the reverse. From Lothbury 
to London Wall, brass coins of Claudius, Vespasian, and Trajan ; spatulie, styli, needles, 
a gold ring, brass tweezers, a hair-pin, and pottery. Near the Swan's Nest in Coleman- 
street, a pit of earthen vessels, a coin of Allectus (296), a boat-hook, and a bucket- 
handle. At Honey-lane, under sopie Saxon remains, a few Rtman coins. In Bread- 
street, richly figured Samian vases, circular earthen cooking-pans ; and wall designs, 
fresh in colour, and resembling those of modem paper-hangings. (C, R. Smith, F.S.A. 
Archmologia^ vol. xxvii.) At the corner of St. Swithin’s-lane have been found several 
skeletons, fragments of pottery } and coins, in second-brass, of Antonia, Claudius, Nero, 
and Vespasian. s • 

LeadenhaU-street, 1676.~A pavement found at the Leadcnball-street end of Lime- 
street, at 12 feet deep ; and between Billiter-lane and Lime-street, a stone wall and 
arched gate, which 8 tow supposes to have belonged to a Boman house destroyed by fire 
in the reign of Stephen. 1803. — A magnificent pavement discovered in front of the 
India House, Leadeuhall-street, described at p. 319. 18C3.— A pavement found near 

the site of the porti(M> of the India Hoai*e in Leadeuhall-street. It forms % sqaaro*or 
about five feet, set in a floor of common red tesserso. The pattern is ingenious. Under 
the pavement were found broken portions of plaster, with red, black, and grey stripes, 

• very perfect as to colour. 

Lombard-street, 1786. — ^At about 13 feet deep were found brick ruins, upon three 
Inches thick of wood ashes, beneath which was Roman pavement, common and tessellated 
(Sir John Henniker; Archaolo^ia, voL xiu^). Also, neai’ Sherborne-lane, at ln8 feet 
deep, a pavement ronning across Lombard-street, between which and the Post-office, but 
along the north side, ran a wall 10 feet below the street-lcwb built of the smaller- 
sized Roman bricks," and pierced by perpendicular flues, |he chimneys of a mansion. 
Other fragments of walls and pavements were found; and In Birchin-lane was un- 
covered a tessellated pavement of elegant design; with great quantities of Roman coius^ 
fragments of pottery and glass, bottles, keys and beads, a large vessel of figured Samian 
ware, Ac. (<8es Lombabd-strebt, p. 531.) • 

London Stone, Cannon-street, is described at pp. 533^534, 

LoMury, 1805,-— Tessellated pavement: now in the British Museum. 

JLudgate ^ — Upon the site of the present church of St. Martin, Wren found a small 
sepulchral stone monument to Vivianus Marcianos, a soldier of the second legion, erected 
by bis wife, and sculptnred with his effigies and a dedicatory inscription: this monu- 
lud^t is now among the Arundel Marbles at Oxford. 1792. — Barbican or watch- ^ower 
of the City Wall discovered between Ludgateand the Fleet-ditch. 1800. — S'^nuloliral 

* monument found in the roar of the London Cofiee -house, Ludgate-hill {see p. 539.) 
This relic has been removed to the Corporation Museum, Guildhall. 

Moorjlelds * — An inscribed stone, in memory of Grata, the daughter of DagoMtus, 
bas been discovered at London Wall. Mr. Roach 8mith is of opinion that the London 
of the Britons was situated in Moorfields; and op 'this aboriginal establishment the 
Romans afterwards enlarged. In 1818 a large porti&n of the wall on both sides ol 
Moiirgate was demolished. 
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Pasmen^diBcovered hi Bii8h-}ftne,Cftnnon-«treet> !ii 1666 ; mar SL AiidreW'^CIinWHh 
llolborn, in 1G81; at Crntched Friara in 1787; behind the Old Navy P!ay*pffice m 
Broad-street; in Northnmberland-alley, Penchurch-etreet ; and in Ipong-lane^ Stftith* 
fields — about the coinmeiicenient of the present century; near the church <rf 
DunstanVin-the Kast, in 1824; in East Cheap in 1831 ; at St- Clement's Church, and 
in Lothbury, op^)Oslte Fouiiders'-court, in 1834; in Crosby-square in 1836; behind 
Winchester Honse/Bankside, in 1850; and in various places on both sides of High* 
street, Southwark, between 1818 and 1831. (G. L. Cmik, in Knight's .London, vol. i.) 

Some stauipetl ti/es bear the earliest abbreviation of the name ot Lotidiuiuni * they read 
PBR LON and P-B-LON, supposed Probalum Londinii proved of the proper quality 
at London; or Prima (cohors) PWitoiMkm LONdtaii, the first (cohort) of the Britons 
at liC^juion. {C. R. Smith, F.SA.) Or, Mr. Wright interprets P. PH. BR. upon 
another tile, as ProprcBtor BrilannitB Londinii, the Propreetor of Britain at Londinium ; 
si lowing tiiat Koinan London was the seat of the government of the province. Ste a 
list of potter’s stamps on pottery found in d'fferent metropolitan localities in the AntU 
quarien and Architectural Year-book for 184^1. 

Royal RxchangCt 1811. — In excavating for the foundations was opened an ancicMit 
gravel-pit, filled with various Hoiiian relics, described at p. 826 ; many of which are 
preserved in the Corporation Museum. Hemains of buildings covered the whole site of 
the present Exchange, denoting this to have been ope of the most magnilicent portions 
of Roman London. 

8hadwell,\Ql ^, — Two coffins (stone and load), with bones, lachrymatories, and two 
ivory sceptres, found in Sun ’raverii Fields. 

Southwark. — Discoveries of tcsscllateil pavements on and about the site of St. Saviour’s 
i hurch, and oth^r remains of buildings, |K>ttery, lamps, glass vessels, &c-, throughout 
the lino of liigh-stroet, denote this to have been within Roman London ; and a burial- 
grouinl of the period has been discovered on the site of that now attached to the Dis- 
senters’ Chapel, Devcrill-stroet, New Kent-road. 

Spit alJichU.— Urns, witli ashes and burnt human Ikmes, coins (Claudius, Nero, ViMfi- 
pasiaii, and Antoninus Pius), lachrymatories, lamps, and Samian ware, found in tliC 
IjdlesworlL or Spitalfiold. 

Strand, — “The Old Roman Spring Bath” in Strand-lane, between Nos. 162 and 
163, is of accredited antiquity. The bath itself is Roman : the walls being layers of 
brick and thin layers of »tucco ; and the p<ivemcnt of similar brick covereil with stucco, 
and resting iqxm a mass of stucco and rubble : the bricks are inches long, 4| inches 
broad, and 1| inches thick, and resemble the bricks in the City Wall. The property 
can be traccMl to the Danvers (or D’ A avers) family, of Swithland Hall, Leicestershire, 
whose Lininsion storni upon the spot. 

St. Oeory^sdn-the KuAt, 1715, — Many sepulchral remains found in digging the 
foundations of St. George’s Church, near Goodman’s Fields ; and in 1787, fragments of 
urns and lachrymatories, and an inscribed Roman stone, were dug up in the Tenter- 
ground. 

St. Martin* sdane, 1772. — In digging the foundations of the new church of St. Martin- 
iu-the-Ficlds^ were found, at 14 feet deep, a Roman brick arch ; and “ buffalo- heads,” 
according to Gibbs, the architect. In Sir Hans Sloane’s Museum was a glass vase con* 
taining ashes, which was found in a stone coffin upon the site of St. Martin’s portico. 

St. MartirC 8‘le-Orand, 1819. — ;Romau vaultings, discovered in digging for the foun* 
dations of the Geuerc^l Post-office. 

St. Pancras, 1758, — “ Caesar’s Camp,” near St. Pancras Church, discovered by Dr. 
Stukf^ley (eee p. 6-41), 

St. Paid*s Churchyard. — In 1676, WrCn, in excavating for the foundations of the 
present St. Paul’s Cathedral, discovered many Saxon and British graves ; and 18 feet 
on-inore deep, Roman urns intermixed, 

“ belen^ng to the colony, when the Romans and Britons lived and died together. The more remark- 
able Roman ums. lamps, and lachrymatories, ffagments of sacrificing vessels, Jbo. were found deep in 
the ^onnd, about a clayjiit (under the qorth-east angle of the present choir) which had been dug by 
the Tloman p^ittcrs, * in a stratum of clo<^c and hard pot-oarth, tliat extends beneath the whole site of 
St. Paul’s ;* here * the arnB,>rokeu voAscls, and potteiy-ware’ wore met with in great abundanoe.**^ 
Wren’s Pfwntalijk. 
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Wren '*niminaged** the ground, bat failed to discover any tracer of the Hbman Temple 
of I)iatta or Apollo repat^ to have been built bere< Dr. Woodward, however, possessed 
ancriheing vessels^ bearing representHtions of Diana, aaid to have been dug up at Sh Paulas ; 
beaidei a braas figure of Diana, found between the Deanery and* Black friars and believed 
llomnn.* As Loodinium was the great rentre of the commerce of Britain it might be ex- 
pected that it would supply specimens of the pottery of antlijuity: aci^rdiiigly nowhere in 
England has such an immense quantity of various kinds been discovered. John Conyers, 
the antiquary, in 1677, observed the remsuns of Roman kilns, which were brought to 
light in digging the fbundations of St. PauPs. Specimens of the ornamented pottery 
made in the Castor district have been also found here, and nowhere has the red glszed 
pottery known as "Samian” ware, been found more plentifully; the potters’ stamps 
present upwnsds of BOO varieties* 

Thcimes 'River. — A silver Harpocrates found in 1825 in the bed of the Thames, and 
now in the British Museum. 1^7. — Bronzes found in ballastJieaving in the Thames, 
near London Bridge, including Mercury, A|k>11o, and Atys ; probably the penates of 
some opulent Roman family. — (C. Roach Smith, P.S.A., Archetologiay vol. xxvii.) »Brass 
pins of various lengths, stated to have been found on the paper, in a cellar on the 
northern bank of the Thames in excavating for the South-Eastern Railway bridge : 
they have solid globose heads. 

Threadneedle.streety 1840“184;1- — Tessellated pavements found beneath the old 
French Pi*otestant Church in Threadneedlo-street, at about 12 or 14 feet deex> : they 
are preserved in the British Museum. In 1854 was found a large deposit of Roman 
dehrisy in excavating the site of the church of St. Bcnnct Fink ; consisting of Roman 
tiles, ilue-tiles, fragments of black, pale, and red Samian pottery ; glass, &c. Various 
fragments of Roman vases found, together with the lid of an Early- F stone coffin 

and part of the tracery of a Gothic window, probably part of the church that stood here 
befoi'e the (rreat Fire. 

Tower y 1777. — In digging the foundations of a new office for the Board of Ordnance, 
within the Tower, at a great depth, wci'e discovered remains of ancient buildings ; a 
silver ingot impressed " Ex offic. Honorii,” and three gold coins of Honorius and 
Arcadins ; a small glass crown, and an inscribed stone ; thus indicating that the itoinans 
bad^a fortress upon tlie Tower site. 

Tower Hilly 1852. — Fragments of a Roman building found at the northern portion 
• of the City Wall, including the supposed volute of a capital, and other enriched remains ; 
besides a Roman sarcophagus nearly entire : now in the British Museum. Also, inscrip- 
tion in memory of Alfidius Pompus, set up in compliance with his will by his heir ; 
another at the same time, in the same plac^ commemorating some person of greater 
distitiction. 

Upper Thames^etreety 1839. — Opposite Vintners’ Hall, at* 10 feet from the surface, 
w’ere found remains of the Wall parallel with the Thames ; and about the middle of 
Queen-street, 19 feet from the surface, was unearthed a fine tessellated pavement. 
1865. — At the corner of Sufiolk->iano, on part of "the Manor of the Rose,” from some 
15 or 16 feet deep, a large quantity of Homan foundation-tiles and fragments of the 
embankment- wall for the river. 1806. — Several articles from the old lSi:eclwtird, in- 
cluding bone ping, styli, spatulss, and other Romim antiquities in bronze, together with 
some iron keys. ^ The bronze objects were of a brilliant golden hue, derived from the 
damp soil in which they had l)een buried for, probably, not less than eighteen centuries. 

Ijower Thames-etreet.^ldxicVA a^d coins, urns and pavements ; a very line hypocaust ; 
and a i>ortion of a Roman building and another hypocaust, remains of wall, &c. 

; WalhroolCy 1774. — Wood-aslies found, 22 feet dee;), in making a sewer from Dow- 
g^te through Walbrook. . •* . 

Whitechapel, 1776. — Monumental stone to a soldier of the 24th legion, found in a 
borial-gxound at the lower end of Whitcchapel-lane. 

• 

* In exoavatlng. In 1853, for Cookes colossal warehouse (built in 90 days), on the south side of St. 

Paul's Churohyard, there was found at twenty feet deep a Danish gravestcor, infloribed in Runic — Kina 
caused this stone to be laid over, or In memory of, Tvkx. ^ Thr) date of this relic is about A.n. IDOo* 
and ft is said to be the only Runio monument known to have been discovered In London.— Proc. Sovai 
Sedetg of Norikeen 4nHquaris§. 
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In Ut. Cluultes Eoach Smith*! Mnaeom dt tendon Ant^uUK^ 

Item!, colleoted in the metropoUe darinv street-improvement^ wwer^ »n4 

of the Thamee. Theee oU|ee£^in<dade Soman Muipture, aw^ata 

pottery, potters’ Btamp*, Kla»«} tOee, pavement^ ^d wall-pain«n^» pewOj»lOT^«“t% 
lather, Snails and impicmenta, and ooina. The Moaeam oontaina the i*ame number of An«M>_ _ <m 


leatner, utensiia ana impicmenw, ana cuihb. ♦ uc ™ ^ WMirhoit VJA A- 

and Norman, and Medi»val remains, (See the Catalogue, with illttatrationa bjr F. W, if airiioit> u a., 

printed for the Subsoribers only, 1864.) ^ 

The lisfc of Rompn coins found in London and enumerated in the above <»ta1o^ 
amounta to upwards of 2000; yet this list contains those only which, for about the 
last 80 years, have passed under the eye of Mr. Roach Smith, diiefly from the bed of 
the Thames. 

** A much lorirer number within that period of time must have been found. Six hundr<^, or morA, 
picked up from gravel dredged from the Thames, and strewed along the bank of the Swrey Canal, were 
collected by the late Mr. R. Pimm, of Deptford. It is well to record this fact, beoans^he graycl tokai 
from the bed of the Thames below Londou-hrldge has been extensively used for repairing the banka of 
the river at Barnes and otlier places, and this gravel containetl large quantities of coins, the nnding of 
which in some future day may puzzle and deceive pewons ignorai*t of their history, A hoard of denarii 
of the Higher Empire was found in the Tity, whic^, the corporation having declined purchwing, was 
bougfit by Mr. Mark Boyd. Vast quantities are said to have boon found in removing the piers of old 
Londo'i-bridge and In excavating the approaches to the now bridge. t>f those, and of those exhumea 
in the City in former times, scarcely a record has been preserved. The list here preseiited will not give 
more than an imperfect notion of the number actually brought to light, but It will serve to convey a 
faint idea of the incalculable quantity which must have been met with, both in moderji iimcfi and la 
past agea/^—C. Hoack Smi^ F.S,A, 


EOTSEEMITHE, 

A MANOR and parish between Deptford and Bermondsey, on tbe Surrey bank of 
the Thames, was anciently ctdled Retherhith, probably from the Saxon redhra^ a 
mariner, and a haven — Le. the sailor's harbour. (Bray ley's Surrey,) It is vuU 
j^.irly Redriff. At the time of Domesday, it was included in the royal manor of 
Uormondsey ; but it was not surrendered until the reign of Charles I. A fleet was 
fitted out at Rotherhithe in the reign of Edward III., by order of the Black l^ince 
and John of Gaunt. Lainbarde states that Henry IV. lodged in an old stone house 
here whiles be w^as cured of a leprosio;" and two of Henry's charters are dated here, 
Jaly, 141^. The mother-church of St. Mary is describ^ at p. 187 : Gataker, the 
erudite Latin critic, was rector from 1611 to 1654 ; he was imprisoned in the Flecit by 
I^aud, and is buried here. In the churchyard lies Prince Le Bw. The registers, com- 
mencing 1556, contain many entries of ages from 90 to 99 years, and one of 120 years. 
Admiral Sir Charles Wager possessed the manor between 1740 and 1750. The brave 
Admiral Sir John Leake was born here June, 1656; but Admiral Benbow, stated by 
Mannipg and Bray to have been bom at Rotherhithe, was a native of Coton-bill, 
Shrewsbury. (See Gent, Mag, Dec. 1809.) George Lillo, tbe dramatist, who wrote 
the plays of George JBanv^elU Arden of Feeereham, and Fatal Ouriositg, was a jeweller 
living at Hotherhithe in 1735. 

Swift’s Cftpfain GulHver, Yxe^ tells us, was long an Inhabitant of Rotherhithe. There is such a 
reality given U> this person by Swift that one seaman is said to have sworn that he knew Captain 
Gulliver very well, but he lived at Wapping, not at Hotherhithe. Lord Scarborough fell in company 
with a master of a ship who told him he was very well acquainted with Gulliver, but that the printer 
had mistaken ; ^hat he lived in Wapping, not in lUdherhithe. “ It is as true as if Mr. Gulliver had 
bpokcTi it,*’ was a sort of proverb among his neighbours at Redriff. Rogers, the p^, remarked in the 
churchyard at Banbury several inscriptions to persons named Gulliver, and on his return home, looking 
inro GuUicer^a Tratjela^ Mr. Rogers lound to his ^rprise that the said inscriptions are mentioned there 
as u ermfirmation of Mr. Gulliver’s statement, that “ bis family came from OxfurdBluref * io completely 
the joke k«q)t up. 

“ In five long years I took no second spouse) 

What Redriff wife so long hath kept her vowsf" 

Gay*e MpieUe^Mary ChtlHioer io the CapMOn 

A fire, June 1, 1765, destroyed here 206 houses, and property worth 100,000f. In 
1804, a tunnel from RotliorlmHe, beneath the Thames, to Lunekouae, was commenced 
by^Vascy^and Trevethick, but failed. The ** Thames Tunnel," by Brunei, oommonces 
at a short distance east of St. Mary's Church. The Commercial Docks at Rotherhithe 
are (fescribed at p. 309. 

Gerard mentions the JVater Oladiole'^M growing ‘*by the famous river Thamests, not (kr from a 
pceee of ground called the Divel’s neckqrchiefe neere Reuriffe by l^don.** The Devif a Nockerohlel 
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wa« a sigzag place of awampj groim^ wWob beoame perverted to Xeehinggr, ae the vulffar^hraBe Jfadt* 
eppyied to a pockot^haiidfcercoief* The groa&d ie now "the Neckinger«Foa^^^ with Neckinger 
H ^ parieh of Bermondaev* not fhr from the boundary of Rotherhitho. It haa been 
called the devil's neck In danger^" from the dangerous course of the road between two ditches, as 
shown in layer's Map of London, 1708, in which the name Is spelled "Necklnoher/* In Phillips's 
mond^itf, 1841, it is stated that the Neckinger Ditch is an ancient water-course, aud was formerly navi- 
gable to Bermondsey liibbey. — See ilfctss oMd'Qt^srlss, 2nd s. Nos. 71 and 73, 


MOYAL ACADEMY OF AETS. — See PioxtruB Oalxebies, p. 676. 


EOYAL EXCHANOE.-^See Exchanges, pp. 322-329. 


SOYAL INSTITUTION, THE, 

T^O. 21, AU>einaTle-street, PiccadUly, was founded in 1799, "for diffusing the know** 
l(^dgc, and facilitating the general introduction, of useful mechanical inventions and 
improvements ; and for t^ching, by courses of philosophical lectures and experiments, 
the application of science to the common purposes of life hence the motto of the 
Institution, lUatttrans commoda vUa, It was incorporated in 1800. The Institution 
has been worthily designated as "the workshop of the Royal Society for within its 
laboratory Sir Humphry Davy made those brilliant discoveries which were published 
through the medium of the Transaciione of the Royal Society; and the example of 
Davy has been followed by Faraday. Sir Joseph Banks, Count Rumford, and Mr. 
Cavendish were among the founders of the Royal Institution. In the basement was an 
experimental kitchen, with Rumford stoves, roasters, and boilers ; apparatus for heating 
water by steam, dec.; a workshop for coppersmiths and braziers. Abr'viwarc a labora- 
tory, lecture-theatre, museum, library {see p. 464), and model repository. Hero 
Davy gave his first lecture, April 25, 1801; and in 1807 discovered by galvanism the 
composition of the fixed alkalis, and their metallic bases, potassium and sodium : his 
great voltaic battery consisted of 2000 double plates of copper and zinc, of 4 inches 
S4]nure, the whole surface being 128,000 square inches. Davy was suoc*eoded by Brande ; 
and Faraday was, in 1833, chosen for a second chair of Chemistry, the Fiilleriaif, 
fbtinded by John Fuller, Esq., whose bequests have ainountcfl to 10,000/. The mine- 
ralogical collection in the museum was commenced by Davy. 

• The history of chemical science dates one of Us principal epochs from the fonndation of the labora- 
tory of the Royal Institution. Here the researches of Davy and Faratlay ext< n(ied over nearly half a 
century : including the laws of electro-chemical decomposition, the decomposition of the fixed alkalis, 
tiio estaidishment of the nature of chlorine, the philosophy of flame, the condensibility of many 
gases, the gcioiice of magneto-electricity, the twofold magnetism of matter, and the magnetism of jrases. 
liere Coleridge gave his celebrated Lectures on Poetry. Among the M.SS. in the Library are fifxy-six 
volumes of Letters, Ac., respecting the American War; Papers of Lord Stanhope; and the Laboratory 
Note-Books of Sir Humphry Davy. • 

Tlie lustitution building, originally hve houses, received its present architectural 
front, by L. Vulliamy, in 1839. 

The institution owes much to the talent of Faraday, who, in the words of the IIonoraTy Secre- 
tary, '* has worked Jong and much for the love of the IiistitiitioD, and little for ils money. For forty 
years, from 1813 to 1853, bis flxed income from the Institution was not more than 2 ^) 01 . par annum. In 
1863, Professor Tyndall was elected to lecture on Natural Philosophy for per annum. In 1859, he 
received 3tK)i. per annum." Mr. Brande succeeded 8ir Humphry Davy as Professor of Chemistry, and 
was from 1820 associated with Mr. Faraday ; he died ir 1866, at the age of 81. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

T his is the oldest Society of its kind in Europe, except the Lyncean Academy at 
Rome, of which Galileo was a member. The R()yal Society originated in London, 
about 1645, in the weekly meetings of " ^vers worthy persons inquisitive into natural 
philosophy, and other parts of human learning; and particularly the new philosbphy, dr 
experime tal philosophy these meetings being first suggested by Theodore Haak, a 
German of the Palatinate, then resident in the inetroi^lis. This is supposed to be the 
club which Mr. Boyle, in 1646, designated " the Dr^sible or Philosophical Society.’* 
They met at Dr. Goddard’s lodgings in Wood.-slreet ; at'the BuWs Head Taoem, Cheap- 
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side; and atf Gresham College* About IGi-S 9, some of the members, including Ur. 
(afterwards Bishop) Wilkins, removed to Oxford, and were joined by Seth Smith, 
Kalph Bathurst, Sir William Petty, and the Hon. Robert Boyle, who met at Petty's 
lodgings in an apothecary's house, ** because of the convenience of inspecting drugs/* 
The members in London continued also to meet, until, in 1658, they were ejected from 
Gresham College, which was required for barracks. Evelyn, Cowley, and Sir William 
Petty proposed separate plans for a ” philosophical college :** Sprat says that Cowley’s 
proposition accelerated the foundation of the Royal Society, in praise of which he sub- 
sequently wrote an ode* At the Restot*ation, in 1660, the meetings were revived ; and 
April 22, 1662, the Society was incorporated by royal charter, by Charles II. This 
charter is on four slieets of vellum, and lias on the first sheet ornamental initials and 
fioweps, and a finely executed portrait of Charles in Indian ink; appended is the 
Great Seal in green wax. The Charter empowers the President to wear his hat while 
in the chair, and the fellows addressed the President bareheaded till he made a sign for 
them to put on their hats ; customs now obsolete. Next year the King granted a 
secoF^d charter, which is of greater importance than the first ; and his Mi\je»ty presented 
the Society with the silver-gilt mace. 

The Mace is about 4 feet in length, and weighs 190 oz. avoirdupois : Its stem is chased with tho 
thistle, and has an urn-shaped bead, surmoutiled by a crown, biill, and cross. Upon the bead aro 
embossed figures of a rose, harp, thistle, and fieur-de-lis, and the initials C.R, four times repeated. 
Under the crown arc chased the royul arms; and at the other extremity of the stem are two shiekiH, 
one bearing the Society’s arms, tho other a Latin inscription denoting the mace to h ive been presented 
to the Society by Charles 11. in 1663. It was long believed by numberless visitors to be the “bauble** 
mace turned out of tho House of Commons by Cromwell when he dissolved the Long Parliament; but 
Mr. Weld, the assist.4iit-secretary and librarian, in a communication to the Society, April 30, 1H16, 
proved this to be a i>opulnr error, by showing the warrant for making this mace and delivering it to 
Lord Ilrouncker^ the first President of the Society. Again, tho “bauble** was altogether different, in 
form from tho Socitty’s mace, and was nearly destitute of ornament, and without the crown and cross, 
as described in Whiteloek’s MemoricUg, and represented accordingly in West’s pictux'C of tho Dissolu- 
tion of the Long Parliament. 

Prom this session, 1663, date the Philosophical Transactions, wherein the proceed- 
ings and discoveries of tho Society are registered. This year the Society exercised tbeir 
privilege of claiming the bodies of criminals executed ot Tyburn, which were to be 
dissected In Gresham College. In 1664, the king signed himself in the charter- hook 
as the founder; and his brother, the Duke of York, signed as a fellow. In 1667 
Chelsea College was granted to the So^dety, for their meetings, laboratory, repository, 
and library ; but the building was too dilapidated, the annoyance of Prince Rupert’s 
glass-house” adjoined it, and the property was purchased back for the king’s use for 
1300^. The Siiidety then r<*suined tlieir meetings in Gresham College, until they were 
disperse! by the Great Plague and Fire, after which they met in Arundel House in the 
Strand. Tho Fellows now (1667) numbered 200, and their subscription l^. per week ; 
from the payment of wbreb Newton, who joined the Society in 1674, was excused, ou 
account of bi.s narrow finances. 

In 1674 the Society returned to Gresham College. ^Flicy were fiercely attacked : a 
Warwick physician accused them of attempting to undermine tlie Universities, to bring 
in popery and absurd novelties ; but a severer satire was The JSlephant in the Moon^ 
by Butler. -Among their early practices was the fellows gathering May* dew, and ex- 
perimenting with the divining-rod ; and the Hon. Robert Boyle believed in the elBcacy 
of the touch of Greiitrake§ tho Stroker the evil. In 1686 Newton presented his 
Principia to the Society, whose clerk, Halley, the astronomer, printed the work. The 
MS., entirely in Newton’s hand, is preserved in the librai'y. 

In 1703 Sir Isaac Newton was elected president. In 1710 the society purchased tho 
house of Dr. Browm, at tho top of Crane-court, Fleet-street, ** being in the middle of 
the tow^i and out of noise/' This house was built by Wren, after the Great Fire 
of 1666, upon the site of the mansion of Dr. Nicholas Barbon. This new purchase was 
censider^^d unfortunate for the society. The house required several hundred pounds' 
repairs ; the rooms were small and inconvenient compared with those of Gresham Col- 
lege ; and the removal led to the separation of the Society from the College Professors, 
after being associated for nearly fifty years. Tho house in Crane*court fronted a 
garden, where was a fishpond. *There is a small hall on the ground fioor, and a fiassage 
from the staircase into the garden, fVonting which are the meeting-room, 25^ feet by 
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16 feet, and a smaller room. In the former apartment, the Society met Jiom 1710 till 
1782. It U intact, and is very interesting as the room in which Newton sat in the 
presidential chair, which is preserved. The Library and Museum were removed here : 
the latter numbered several thousand specimens, the list of which fills twenty pages of 
Hatton’s London^ 1708. The house formerly included the present No. 8, in which was 
kept the Society’s library, in cedar*wood cases. In 1783 the Society removed to 
Somerset House, and sold the Crane-court house to the Scottish Hospital. 

The Royal Society then transferred most of their older curiosities to the British 
Museum, For their meeting-room they had a noble apartment in the east wing of 
Somerset House ; it has an enriched ceiling by Sir William Chambers, and here were 
given the conversazioni of the Presidents, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Wollaston, Sir 
Humphry Davy, Mr. Davies Gilbert, the Earl of Rosse, and Lord Wrottesley. The 
Duke of Susftex received the Fellows at Kensington Palace; and the Marci as of 
Northampton at his mansion on the Terrace, Piccadilly. In 1857 the Society removed 
to Burlington House, which had recently been purchased by the Government, their 
meeting-room at Somerset House being then given to the Society of Antiquaries;!^ who 
had hitherto occupied the adjoining rooms. ^ 

In Burlington’s fair palace” a large apartment in the western wing of the man- 
sion is dtted up as the Royal Society’s meeting-room. In the elegant suite of rooms, 
with ceilings painted by Kicxsi, is the library ; and in these apartments the President 
bolds his annual conversazioni, at which novelties in science and art are shouni. 

The meeting-room at Burlington House is hung round with the Society’s pictures, 
of which Mr. Weld lias prepared an interesting catalogue raisonnie, privately printed : 
they include three portraits of Newton, by Jervas, Marchand, and Vandei‘bank ; Vis- 
count Brouncker (first president), by Lely ; Sir Humphry Davy, by Lawrence ; Davies 
Gilbert and the Marquis of Northampton, by Phillips; S‘r John Prlogl^ by Reynolds ; 
Sir Hans Sloane, Lord Somers, Sir J. Williamson, and Sir Christopher Wren, by 
Kneller ; Dr. Wollaston, by Jackson $ the Duke of Sussex, by Phillips, dte. Tlje 
Society also x>ossess marble busts of Charles II. and George III,, by Nollekcns; Sir 
Joseph Banks, by Chantrey; John Dollond, by Garland; Davies Gilbert, by Westma- 
cott ; Sir Isaac Newton, by Roubiliac ; Laplace ; Mrs. Somerville, by Chantrey ; James 
Watt, after Chantrey ; and Cuvier, in bronze* The Museum is described ai* page GOO, 
Here also are the Exchequer standard yard set off upon the Society’s yard : it is of 
brass, and is of great value since the destruction of the parliamentary standard ; the 

* Society’s standard barometer ; also the water-barometer, made by Professor Daniell, 
whose last official service was the refilling of this instrument, in 1844. 

The Royal Society distribute four gold medals annually — the Rumford, two Royal 
(value 60 guineas each), and the Copley ; and from the donation-fund men of science 
are ossbted in .pecial researches. 

The Ckarter^book la bound In crimson velvet, with void clasps and corners, and inscription-plates — 
1. The Shield of tbe Society; 2. Crest: an eavle or, holding a stiicld ^ith the arms of England, ihe 
leaves are line vellum, and bear, superbly blazoned, the arms of England and the Society; next, tlie 
third charter and statutes (SO hages). Autographs (Ist page) ; ornamented scroll-border and Iloyal 
shield, above the signatures, R., Founder** (written Jan. 9th, 16ttlr-6); ** Jambs, Fellow;’* 

and ” Gbokgb UvrsaT, Fellow." In the next page are the autographs of various foreign ambassadors ; 
and the third and succeeding pages contain the signatures of the fellows beneath the which 

holds each loaf; Clarendon, ImjIo, Wallis, Wren, Hooke, Evelyn, Pepys, Norfolk, Flamsteed, and New- 
are here (the name beneath ths^ of NewU’i is nearly obliterated by the sad habit of touching). 
Beventy-one pages are occupied by the autographs of^he fellows (including those on foreign list). 
Here lure the autographs of the successive kings and queens of England, ana many . ertigiia of foreign 
countries who have visited England, i^ueen Victoria has signed her name as patron of the Society ; and 
on the same richly Illuminated page are tiie signatures of Prince Albert and the kings of Prussia and 
Saxony. — Weld's Mutotyqfthe liosfal Society, vol. 1. p. 177 (abridged). 

See, also, Cbakb*ooubt, p. 296; Royaz< Society Club, p. 256. 
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O N the spot, south ride of the Strand, and which still bears the name of Savoys but 
is now mostly oocupied by Welllngton-strcet and Lancoster-plnce, was anciently a 
noble palace, magnificently rebuilt by Ilenry, first IfOke of Lancaster. Here was con- 
fined John King of France, taken prisoner by Ldwi^ the Black Prince, at Poictiers, 
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in 1356 ; ** a^id thyder came to se hym the kyng arid the queue often tymee, and made 
hym gret feest and cheere he was released in 1360; but returning to captivity, died 
in the Savoy, his antient prison,” ||pi 1364. The demesnes descended to John of 
Gaunt : here the poet Chaucer was his frequent guest ; some of his poems were written 
in the S<ivoy; and Chaucer*8 Dream allegorises his own marriage with Philippa, u 
lady of the duchess^ hoiioehold. But Gaunt, a staunch Wickliffite, bad his palace attacked 
by the Londoners ^in 1377. In 1381 it was burnt by Wat Tyler’s rebels : the costly 
plate and furniture were destroyed or thrown into the Thames, and the great hall and 
several houses were blown up. Shakspeare lays a scene of his Richard II. in a room 
of the Savoy, which, however, was then in mins. Thus it lay until 1505, when was 
commenced building the Hospital of St. John the Baptist, the history of which, and its 
celebrated Chapel Royal, is narrated at pp. 142-144. Here Charles 11. established 
** the French Church in the Savoy and here were churches for thd Dutch, High 
Germans, and Lutherans; the Qerman*Latherau churcli has been rebuilt* (Satot 
PiiisoN, see p. 703.) 


SCHOOLS, jPUBLIC. 

^j^HE great Schools of London are as follow : Chabtebhottse, described at pp. 86-88; 
L Chkist’s Hospital (Blue-coat School), described at pp. 95-“101. The City 
OF London School occupies the site of Honey Jane Market, in the rear of the 
bouses facing Bow Church, and was designed by J. B. Buiming ; the first stone laid 
by Lord Brougham, Oct. 21, 1835. The style is Elizabethan, with earlier and more 
enriched principal windows and entrance; the latter, a rich arched doorway, sur- 
mounted by a lofty gable pediment, and above, an open gallery of five trefoiled pointed 
arches on lofcyf, pilhirs, flanked by buttress-turrets 76-^ feet high, is novel arid 
picturesque. The cost of the edifice, about 12,000/., was defrayed by tbe Corporation 
of London, who gave the site, which produced a yearly rental of 300/. Tbe school, 
for 400 scholars, is partly supported with 900/. a-year derived fiom certain lamls and 
tenements bequeathed by John Carpenter, Town-Clerk and “ Secretary” of London in 
the reign of Henry VI.; and who several times represented the City in Parliament, 
aftd was '* * executor of the will of Richard Whityngton.” Carpenter’s bequest, 
originally but 19/. 10^. per annum, was “for the finding and bringing up of four 
poor men’s children with meat, drink, apparel, learning at the schools, in the uiiiver- 
sities, kc., until they be preferred, and then others in their places for ever.” {Stow,) 
The bequest was thus appropriated in 1633, when the boys wore “ coats of London 
russet,” with buttons ; and they were accustomed from time to time to show their 
copy-books to tbe Chamberlain, in proof of the application of tbe Charity. In 1827 it 
was extended to the education of four boys, sons of freemen, and nominated by the 
Lord Mayor, at the Tonbridge Grammar School ; each boy, on quitting, received 100/,, 
thus increasing the annual expense to about 420/. In the lapse of nearly four 
centuries, the value of Carpenter’s estates had augmented from 19/. 10^. to 900/., or 
nearly five-and- forty fold, when the school w^as re-established as above. The form of 
admission must be signed by a member of the Corpomtioii of London ; the general 
€X)urse of i^istruction includes the English, French, German, Latin, and Greek 
languages. The school is mainly indebted to Mr. Alderman Hale (Lord Mayor 1864-5), 
for its re-establishmont and great extension, 

* The flrst five churches in London appropriated to the Protestants of France were tbe old Temple 
111 Threadneedle-street, and those of the Savoy, Marylcbonc, and Castle-street and a ohuroh in Spital- 
ticlds, added upon the application of the consistory to James 11. To these were successively added 
twenty-six others, mostly founded durini? the reigns of William III., Qncon Anne, and George I. : — That 
of Lc^iC'CHkCr-fieldB, founded in 1688, of which Haurin was minister; that of Spring-gardens, whose first 
pastor yfiu Francis Flahaut ; that of Glasstionse-square, fonned in 1688 ; Swallow-street. Piccadilly, 
1(192; llerwic*. -street, 1689; Charenton, in Newport-marset, 1701; VVost-stre«>t, Seven Diala, which the 
refugees called the I^ramid, or the Tremblade; the Carrd, Westminster, 1689; the Tabernacle, 1696; 
lifungcrfoVd 1689, whseh subsisted until 1832 ; the Temple of Soho, or the Patent, erected in 1689; 
Kydcr’s-coiirt, 1700; Martin’s-lane, City, 1686; St. James's, 1701; the Artillery, Bishopsgate, 1691; 
Hoxton, ^748; St. John, Shoreditch, 1687; the Patent, in Spitalfields, or the New Patent, 1680; Orla- 

g iii-str^et, 1693; Peart-street, 1697; Bell-lane, Spitalfields, 1718: Bwanfields, 1781: Wheeler-street. 

ptalficlds. 1709; Petticoatrlane, Spitalfields, 1694; Wapping, 1711; BlackMars, 1716. Several of 
th(‘Be churches ultimately adopted tUe Anglican ritual. — Weiss^ JSTtvt, French ProAndoitt Rtfugme, 
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There are eight hree foundation sohoiarshipa available oa exhibitions to tho Univerail^'ea, in addition 
to the following: the TVetea* aoholaraMp (aae Cstaisif a Uobpitxi*, p. 90)« three Beaufoy t^eliolamhipa, tho 
Salomona achoiwraliip, and the Travera* soholarahlp, and Tegg 8c•holar^hip (“Slieriff’a Fine'*), varying 
from 35iE. to 601, a year each i and there are otner prizes ileterrniuable by examination at 

JVlidBumtner* ^ 

Upon the great staircase of the school is a statue, by Nixon, of John Carpenter, 
in the costume of his period; he bears in his left hand his Liber ALbus^ a colU'ction of 
the City laws, customs, and privileges, compiled in 141 and stiU preserved in the 
Corporation archives; translated 1861* The statue is placed upon a pedestal inscribed 
with a compendious history of the founder, and his many benevolent acts.* 

Mebobub* SohooXi, College-hill, Dowgate, was founded and endowed by the 
Mercers* Company, for seventy scholars of any age or place. It is mentioned as early 
as 14>47, and ^as then kept at the Hospital of St. Thomas of Aeon ; but was removed 
to St. Mary Colechurcb, next the Mercers' Chapel. After the Great Fire of 1666, 
the school-house was rebuilt on the west side of the Old Jewry. In 1787 it was 
removed to 13, Budge-row ; in 1804jt^ to 20, Red Lion-court, Watling-strc^t ; and ftom 
thence, in 1808, to premises on College-hill. The present school, designed by Ge^wge 
Smith, is an elegant stone structure (adjoining St. Michael’s Church)^ on the site of 
Whittington’s Almshouses, removeti to Highgate to make room for it. The eduesition, 
classical and general, is free ; the boys being selected in turn by the Master and three 
Wardens of the Mercers’ Company. Among the early scholars were Dr. Colet, Sir 
Thomas Gresham, and Bishop Wren. 

Mktichakt Taymrs* ScHOOii, Suffolk-lane, Cannon-street, %va8 founded in 1561 by 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company, principally by tho gift of 500/., and other sub- 
scriptions by mem^rs of the Court of Assistants, among whom was Sir Thomas White, 
sometime Master of the Company, and who had recently founded Sc. John’s College, 
Oxford. With these funds was purchased part of the Manor of the Rose,” a palace 
originally built by Sir John Poultney, Knt., five times Lord Mayor of London, in the 
reign of Edward ITT.; the estate successively belonged to the I)e la Pole or Suffolk 
family (whence Suifolk-laue), and the Staffords, Dukes of Buckingham : 

** Tho Duke being at the Bose, within tho parish 
Saint Lawrence PouItuej.**~^AaA;«pe(ir 0 , Henry F//J, act i. bo. 3. 

Hence, also, •• Duck’a-Foot-lane” (the Duke’s foot-lane, or private way from the 
garden to the Thames), which is hard by. These ancient premises were destroyed in 
*thc Great Fire of 1666, and tho present building was erected on the same site, in 
1675, by Wren : it is a large brick edifice, with pilasters; the upper school -room, and 
libi’ary adjoining, supported by stone pillars, forming a cloister; there are also other 
rooms, arid the head master’s residence. The boys are admitted at any age, on the 
nomination of the forty members of the Orurt of the Compvyiy in rotation ; and the 
scholars may remain until the Monday after St. John the BajdisPs Day preceding 
their nineteenth birth. Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ha\e been taught sim^e the 
foundation of the school ; mathematics, writing, and arithmetic were added in 1829, 
and French and modem history in 18^. The boys are entitled to thirty seven out of 
the fifty fellowships at St. John’s College, Oxford, and several other exhibiyons at both 
the Universities ; the election to which takes place annually on St. Barnabas^ Day, 
June 11, when the school prizes are aksio distributed: there is another speech -da^^ 

** Doctors’ Day,” in December. Plays were formerly performed by the Merchant 
Taylors* boys, wdio, in 1664, acted Beaumont and Fletcher’s Lovers Pilgrimage in the 
Company’s Hall, but under order that this ** should bee noo precident for the future.” 

Amount the eminent icholaxs educated at Merchant Taylors' were, Bishops Andre woai. Dove, and 
Tomson, three of the trooslatoirB of tho Bible : Archbishop Juxon, who attended Charlou 1. to scaf- 
fold; Bishop Hopkins (of Londonderry) ; Arohblshops Sir William Dawes, Gilbert, and Boulte: ; Bishop 
Van Mildert, and eleven other prelates; Titos Oates, who contrived the “Popish Plot;'* James 

♦ At the expense of John Carpenter was “artificially and richly painted*' tho J>attce qf Dmtk upon 
the north oloister of St Paul's, and thence called the ** Dance at Paul's.*’ It consisted of a long train 
ol all orders of mankind; each figure having for a partner tho spectral I>eath leading the sepulchral 
dance, and shaking the last sands Urom his hourglass : iuiendeik aa a moral memorial of the Plague and 
Famine of 1438, Among Carpenter's property fa a lease of p1L*nis\<>s in Cornhill. granted the City, lor 
eighty years, at the annual service of a red rose tqr tlie first thirty years, and a yearly rent of lor 
the remainder of the term. ‘ 
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nnutelock. jwtioe of toe King's Benolit Bulstrode WWtelock. who wrote to 

to dramstic pooh contemporary with Massingers Charles Wheatlw, the ritosUsti N^. to mstorj 

af the Puritans; i:dinand Calamy^and his gwadson fidmundg ^^®^Noneonformiste^^« 

1066, from seein^ir London in ashes after the ifllmt Fire; the srreat Lord An?hiiriif 

of the " British Essayists;*' Dr. WilUom Lowth. the learned classic and ttjoplogdw i Nichol^ 
associated with Bolin;rbroke and P^lteney in we CrqfUman; CharlcM Mathews, tlw eidcL Come^im^ 
Licut.-Col. Denham, the explorer of central Africa; and J. L. Adolphus, 

UMorv of the Heign qf Oeorgo III. Also, Sir John Dodson, Queen’s Advowte; Sir Heny Ellis* aiia 
Sojnuel Birch, of the JSrltish Huseam ; John Gough Nichols, P.S.A. ; Albert Smith, litterateur. 

St. Olate's and St, John's Fbsb Gbammab-Sohool (originally St. Olave'a) was 
founded by the inhabitants in 1561 ; and endowed, among other property, with the 
" Horscydowne*' field, at the yearly rent of a red roee, wliieh is paid by the Church- 
wardens and Overseers previously to the annual commemoration sermon on Nov, 17, 
by presenting to each of the School Governors a nosegay of tiowers wjth a rose in it. 
TlielSchool originated in the bequest of a wealthy brewer named Leeke, who in 1561 
left 8/. a-yeai* for a free school in St. Savyor's, which bequest, however, was to go to 
St, Olave's, if within two years of his death a school sliould he built and established 
tliere. St. Olave’s contrived to secure the legacy ; and in 1667 the 8ch<»*il was made 
freoT and incorporated by Queen Elizabeth ; charter extended by Charles IL, 1674. 

In 1579, Horseydowne (now Horselydown;, was passed over by the parish to the use 
of the School. It was originally a large grazing field, doten, or pasture, for horses and 
cattle, containing about sixteen acres ; but having long since been covered with houses 
erectetl on building leases, which have fallen in, €he yearly income of the School from 
this source is upwards of 2000/. The old school, in Churchyard-alley, was taken down 
about 1830, for making the approaches to the new London Bridge, when a piece of 
ground in Duke«street was granted by the City of London as a site for a new school ; 
but this groi^d was exchanged with the London and Greenwich Railway Company -for 
a site in Ilermondscy-street, where the school was rebuilt, and opened Nov. 17, 1885. 
It was ill the latest Tudor or Elizabethan style, of red brick, with an octangular 
einbattled tower, hint em -roofed ; James Field, architect. In 1849, this new builJir.g 
being required for the enlargement of the terminus of the London, Brighton, and 
South- Cojist Railway Company, they paid a considerable sum of money for it, the 
•^Jovcrnor,$ undertaking to find another site for the schoql, and rebuild the same ; the 
tuition being in the meantime carried on in a temporary building in Maze Pond. 


The School is free to ” children and younglings,” rich or poor, inhabitants of St, Clave’s and St, 
J' din’s parishes, admitted by presentation from the Governors. The Classical School uonsists of aborif. 
2i0 boys ; and the branch or English School, in Magdalcn-stroet, and built in 1824, wnlains al>out 260 
buys. The Governors also award annualW four exhibitions at Oxford or Cambridge tJniversity, besides 
nppreiiticc-fees for poor scholars, and nmds for other benevolent purposes. Commemoration-day, 
Nov. 17 (accession of Elizabeth). 

” The seal of the corporation, dated 1576, and distinguished by a rose displayed, the ancient cog- 
ni/aoce of Southwark, represents the master sitting in a high«backed chair at his desk, on which is a 
l>ook, and the rod is conspicqously displayed, to tha terror of five scholars standing before him .” — &, R. 
Corner, F. S. A. 

St. Pa nil’s ScHOOii, cast end of St, Paul’s Churchyard, was founded in 1512, by Dr. 
John Colct, sou of Sir Henry Colet, mercer, and lord mayor in 1486 and 1495 ; and it 
is “ hard to sey whether he left better lands for the maintenance of his school, or wiser 
laws ,for tke govemment tbereor' (J?V//er). The school is for 153 boys of ** every 
nation, country, and class the 153 alluding to the number of fishes taken by St. 
Peter (John xxi. 2). The education entirely classical ; the presentations to the 
school are in the gift of the Master of the Mercers’ Company; and scholars are 
admitted at fifteen, but eligible at any age* The original school-house was built 
1508-12 : this was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666, but was rebuilt by Wren ; this 
second school was takem down in 1824, and the present school built of stone from the 
designs , of George Smith : it has a handsome central portico upon a rusticated base, 
projecting over the street pavement. The original endowment, and for several years 
the only endowment of the school, was 55/. 14s. lOjd., the value of estates in Bucking- 
hay»shire, which now produce 1868/. 16^. 104 d. a-year; and with other property make, 
the present income of the school upwards of 6000/.* Lilly, the eminent grammarian, 
the friend of Erasmus and Sir Tiihomas More, was the first schoolmaster of St. Paul’s, 
and ” Lilly’s Grammar” is used* to this day in the school : the English rudiments were 
written by Colot, the preface to the first edition by Cardinal Wolsey; the Latin syntax 
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ciliefly by Erasmus^ and the remainder by Lilly. Colct directed that the chfidreu should 
not use tallow but wax candles in the school ; jptrance-money for each was to be given 
to the poor scholar who swept the school; and%e masters were to have livery-gowns 
“delivered in clothe/* Tlie present teachers consist of a high-master, salary 618^ per 
annum, with spacious house ; sur-master, 807/. ; under-master, or ancient chaplain, 
227/. ; assistant-master, 267/. ; the last master only having no house* The scholars* 
only expense is for books and wax tapers. There are several very valuable exhibitions, 
decided at the Apposition, held in the first three days of the fourth week after Easter. 
^ when a commemorative oration is delivered by the senior boy, and prizes are presented 
from the governors. In the time of the founder, the “Apposition dinner'* was “an 
assembly and a Htcll dinner, ordayued by the surveyor, not exceedynge the pryce of four 
nobles.** 

In tho liflt of eminent Paulinos are — Sir Anthony Denny and Sir WilHam Pajfet, privy councillors 
to Htnry VIII.; John Leland, the antiqaary; John Milton, our j?reat epic* poet; Samuel Pci»y8, Oie 
diarist; John Strype, the ecclesiastical historian; Dr. Galarny, tbe Hif^h Churchman ; the great Doles 
of Marlborough: R. W. ElListou, the comedian: Sir C. Mansticld Clarke, Bart.; Lord Chanc ilor 
Truro, &c. ^ 

(Jn Apposition Day, June 4, 1851, were announced these three additional prizes : 1. ** The Chancellor's 
Prize,*' by l4ord 'IVuro, 10002. ; the interest to be applied in awarding a gold medal, value ten guineas, 
and a purse of twenty guineas, or books to that amount, each yearly Apposition, to the author of the 
be t English Essay. 2. “ The Milton Prize,** by 8ir C. M. Clarke, liart., for Englisli Verses on a sacred 
Bubicct, annually. 3. “The Thurston Memorial,'* an ininual prize for a copy of Latin Lyrics, given by 
the parent of a student named Thurston, recently deceased; the High Master to apply a portioii of ths 
endowment to keeping up the youth's gravestone in the Highgate Cemetery. 

St. SAVioiTR’a Grammar-School, Sumner-street, Southwark-Bridge-road, was re- 
built 1830-9, nearly adjoining St. Peter's Church. The school was founded by 
parishioners in 1662, and chartered by Queen Elizabeth ; the origiiml eridojjfirmeut being 
40/, a-year. The scheme, approved by the Court of Chancery in 1860, provides six 
governors to manage the school jiroperty ; the instruction to comprise religion, classical 
learning, English com|)ositloTt, grammar, arithmetic, history, geography, mathematics, 
Ac., subject to the approval of the Bishop of Winchester ; the hcsid master to be a Master 
of Arts, and to be appointed in conformity with the statutes of 1614. SimiU prizes are 
adjudged yearly, and there are two University exhibitions. Among the oldoa. rules foi 
the choice of a master are the following : 

The master to be “ a man of a wise, sociable, loving disposition, not hasty or furious, or of any ill 
example ; he shall be wise and of good experience, to discern the nature of every several child ; to work 
ifpon the disposition for the greatest advantage, benefit, and comfort of the child ; to learn with the 
love of his book," It was necessary thou, as now, to add, “ if such an one may be got.'* — The corpt^ra- 
tioii seal represents a pedagogue seated in a chair, with a group of thickly-trussed pupils before him j 
date, 1573. 

The original school-house, on the south edde of St. Saviouris churchyard, was bume^i in 
1676, but WHS immediately rebuilt : it bad a richly-carved doiir way-head. This build- 
ing was taken down after the erection cf the new school in Snmner-street. Among the 
donations is 500/. by Dr. W. Heberden, the celebrated physician, who is said to have 
been partly educated in the schooi. 

Wbstmihsteb School (St. Peter** College), Dean*8-yard, was originally founded 
by Henry VIII., on the remodelling of the Abbey esta.blishmtint ; but itftidequately 
supported until 1560, when Elizabeth restored its revenues, and the foundation of an 
*Upix;r and Lower Master, and 40 scholars, and gave the present statutes. The 
. College consists of a Dean, 12 Prebendaries, 12 Almsmen, and the above 40 
** Queen’s Scholars,** with a Master and Usher ; maintained, since the R<?storation, by 
the common* revenues of St. Peter’s Collegiate Church (the Abbey), at 12,000/. a year. 
Tl.ese scholars wear a cap and gown ; and there are four ** Bishop's bo^s," educated 
free, who wear a pnrpfo gown, and have 60/. annually amongst them. Bosic^ this 
foundation^ a great number of sons of the nobility and gentry are educated here. Of 
the Queen’s Scholars, an examination takes place on the first Tuesday after Rogation 
Sunday, when four are elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, and four to Christ 
Church, Oxford ; scholarships about 60/. a year. The scholars from the 4th, 5th, and 
Shell Forms “ stand out** in Latin, Greek, and grairmutical questionings, to fill up the 
vacancies on the Wednesday before Ascension Day; whe^ tbe “ Captain of the Election” 
is chaired round Doan's-yard. There are other funds available to needy scholf rs. 
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they are charged about 40^. a year. 

Xlio entrance to the school-court, liittle Dean^s-yard, Is under ft low gproined j^to« 
way : the school-porch is said to have been designed by Inigo Jo ; nnd acyoining is 
tlie paved racket-t^urt. The venerable School was once the dornoitory of the monks s 
it is 96 feet long and 34 feet in breadth, and has a massive open chestnut roof j at one 
end is the Head Master’s table, and four tiers of forms are ranged along the east and 
western walls * The Upper and Lower Schools are divided by a bar, which formerly 
bore a curtain : over this bar on Shrove Tuesday, at 11 o’ clocks the College cook, 
attended by a verger, having made his obeisance to the Masters, proceeds to toss a 
pancake into the upper school, once a warning to proceed to dinner in the Hull. 
Upon the walls are inscribed many great names ; in tbe library b preserved part of the 
form on which Dryden once sat, and on which his autograph is cut. 


Iirthe Centutt Alumnorum, or list otfawndaiion scholars, aro Bishops Overall and Ravis, translators 
of the Bible ; Uakluyt, collector of Voyages; Gunter, inventor of the Seale; “Master George Herbert 
the poets Co%vley and Dryden; South; Locke; Bishops Atterhuiy, Sprat, and Pearce; Prior and 
Stepney, poets and statesmen; Rowe and “ Sweet Vinny Bourne,** the poets; Churchill, the satirist; 
Warren Hastings; Colman the Elder; Everard Home, surgeon; l)r. Drury, of Harrow School, Ao. 

Among the other eminent persons educated here were Lord Burghley; Ben Jonson ; Nat Lee; Sir 
Christo^er Wren; Jasper Mayne, the poet; Barton Booth, the actor, Blackmore, Browne, Dyer, Ham- 
mond, Aaron Hill, Cowper, and Southey, the poets; Homo Tooke; Gibbon, the historian ; Oumherland, 
the dramatist; Colman the Younger; Sir Francis Bordett; Harcourt, Archbishop of York; the third 
Marquis of Lansdowne; Lord John Russell; the Marquis of Anglesey; Sir John Cam Hobhouse (Lord 
Broughton), Ac. 

Among the eminent Masters are Camden, “ the Pausanlas of England," who had Ben Jonson for a 
scholar; and §r. Busby, who had Dryden, and who, out of the bench of Bishops, taught sixteen. 
Between the years mHIO and 1856 only seven officers of tbe British army (royalty excepted) rose to the rank 
of Field Marshal. Of these seven, five were brought up at Westminster, one at Eton, and one at a private 
school. The live Westminster boys were— Thomas Qrosvenor, Henrv Paget, John Byng, Stapleton 
Cotton, and Fitzroy Somerset; the Etonian was Arthur Wellesley; and the seventh, Henry Hardinge, 

The College Hall^ originally the Abbot’s refectory, was built by Abbot Litlington, 
temp, Edward III.: its dimensions are 47 feet by 27 J feet in width; the floor is paved 
'Aritli chei^ucred Turkbh marble; at the south end is a musicians’ gallery, now used as 
a pantry, and behind are butteries and batches ; upon thp north side, u)x>n a dais, is 
tlie high table ; those below, of chestnut- wood, are said to have been formed out of the 
wreck of the Armada ; and the roof-timbers spring from carved oorbeb, with angels 
bearing shields of the Confessor’s and Abbot’s arms. A small louvre rises above tlje 
ciuitral hearth, upon which, in w'inter, a charcoal fire used to burn until 1850. The 
Libi 7 [iry is a modem Italian room, and contains memorials of the attachment of West- 
minsters.” The old dormitory, built in 1380, was the granary of the monastery ; and 
was replaced by the pregieut dormitory in 1722, from the designs of tbe Earl of Ilur- 
lington : it is 161 feet long by 25 feet broad, and its walls are inscribed with names. 
Here Latin plays are repVesi.‘nted ux>on the second Thursday in December, and the 
Monday before and after that day ; those acted of late years were the Andria^ Phor^ 
mio, JSunuchus, and Adelphi^ of Terence, with Latin prologue and epilogue.f* Warton 
mentions, *^this liberal exercise is yet preserved, and in the spirit of true classical 
purity, at tlie College of Westminster.” The scenery was designed by Garrick ; the 
modern dresses formerly used were excljpnged for Greek oostume in 1839* Boating is 
a favourite recreation of the Westminsters, who have often contested the cbampionslup 
of the Thames with Eton. On May 4, 1837, the Westminsters won a matcdi at Eton. 

There exists to this day, at Chiswick, tbe house which was purchased as a retirln^placo for the 
Master and scholars of Westminster ; it was for many years well known as “ The Chiswiok Press,** 
haVhig been long occupied by Mr. Whittinghani, and previously by his uncle, who there excciited 
many of remarkable typograplilcal beauty. The present tenant is bound, as were Messrs. 


* The basement story beneath the school serves as an undercroft, has scmidfcular groined Saxon 
arches, t*onsidcrod to be of the time of Edward the Confessor, whoso steward, Hugolni. was buried 
hece. Here is deposited the standard money, which, when there is a new Master of the Hint, is taken 
out to be carried to the Exchequer, for a Trial of the PIx. The outer doors have seven locks, each look 
a difi’erent key, an<l each key a ditlorcut isissessor ; so that thd seven holders assemble on the above 
occasion. The last trial of the Pix w&A in 1851, on the admission of Sir John P. W. HerschoL Bari., to 
the Mastership of the Mint, which aliee was held by Hir Isaac Newton from 16^ until ItlUL 

t These perform nnces superseded the old Mysteries and Aloralities in the reign of Queen Marj^ 
wh»o the boy-actors were chiefly the acolytes who served at macs. 
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Un^ban^ to vocato It at a dajr‘a notice in the event of its being required for the “ Ski echolam of 
" ^tmuiKter- A lar^jo field at the back of the house* known as ** The Home Field," isiield upon tho 
same condition* 

(See The Great SchooU of 'England^ by Howard Staunton* 1865.) 


SEWAGE on EEAIKAGE. 


A SEWER is, according to Lord Coke, a place where water issues ; or as is said 
vulgarly, " suer,” whence the word suera or sewer, CalUs derives it from the 
Saxon sce-wceer, that is— a sea fence, a protection against sea-tides ; but this derivation 
is ill-founded. The subject is too large for treatment here ; but we may note that 
the Institution of Civil Engineers recognise the Commissioners of Sewers as first in* 
stituted in the' reign of Henry VI., when they acted in every part of the cop*:try, 
having jurisdiction on the borders of tidal rivers. Their duties- were to repair sea or 
inver banks, and to keep the main drmns and outfalls of level districts in repair, and 
keep them clear for the passage of water. 

The first general measure was the Bill of Sewers,” in 1531 ; supcrscdec^ in 
1848, by the “ Metropolitan Commission of Sewers,” whose jurisdiction extended 12 
miles round St* Paur«, and for whom a new block plan of the metropolis was prepared 
by the Ordnance Office. By this map, the sewerage amounted to upwards of 7 millions 
of cubic feet on the north side of the Thames, and nearly 2^ millions on the south side. 
The g^eat receptacle was the Thames ; and of the new system, from 1848 to 1854, 
there were constructed 80 miles of brick sewers, and 346 miles of pipe-drainage. The 
oldest and largest sewer is the Fleet Sewer, which drains, or drained, by collateral 
sewers, an area six or seven timas the size of the City of London. (See p. 348.) 

The new Main Drainage, by Mr- Baza^ette, engineer, has been xdbuted by the 
Metroi>olitan Board of Works. As much as possible of the sewage is removed by 
gravitation ; and for this purpose there are three lines of sewers at each side of the 
Thames, termed respectively High, Middle, and Low Level. The two former dis- 
charge by gravitation j but pumping is required for the third; and for this purpose 
double-acting rotative beam engines, with plunger and 'i*am-pnraps, have been adopted. 


The intercepting plan, as Its name Implies, consists in enttinf^ three great main drains on both sides 
of the liver, and vmich, instead of running duo north and suuth iik© the former system, run tVom west 
to oust. These great main lines intercept and cat oft' all the cx.sting lines of drains from the river, 
carry their contents awiw down below Harking Ci*eek and 8rith Marshes, where they arc poured into 
pi vf antic reservoirs, and afterwards, when deodorized, turned into the river at higlj tide, and swept away 
by the ebb almost to sea. Thus, the sewage is not only turned out free ftum smell, but turned out into 
a body of water nearly thirty times as great as that into which it used to be poured, and becomes lijst 
in the volume of water whicn rolls down between the marshes on each side of the river to far below 
Gravesend. The maximum quantity of sewa^to be lifted by the engines at Crossness Point wiP ordi- 
narily be about i0.000 cubic feet per minute; hut dturlog the night that quantity will be consioc'. ably 
reduced, while, on the other hand, it will be nearly double ou occasions of heav> rainfall. These 
works wei*e publicly opened by the Prince of Wales April' 4, 1867. • The High Level, on the 
north side, is about eight miles in length, and runs from Hampstead to liow, being at its rise 
4ft. Bln. in diameter, and thence increasing in circumference as the water h oi Hie scwc^^ it inter- 
cepts require a wider course, to 5 fbet, 6 feet, 7 feet, lu tbet 8 inches, 11 feet 6 inches; and at its termi- 
nation, near Lea River, to 12 ft. 6 in. in diameter. Its minimum fall b Z feet in the mile ; its maximum 
at t he boginuing, nearly 60 feet in the mile. It is laid at the depth of from 20 feet to 26 feet below the 
ground, and drains an area of fpurtcen square miles. The Middle Level, as being lower in the valley 
on ihe slope of whieli Ijoudon is built, is lal<l at a greater depth, varying from :i0 feet 36 ft jt, and 
oven more, irelow the surface. This extends from Kensat Green to Bow. The Lew Level will extend 
fyom Crernomo to Abbey Mills, on the marsiies nt r Stratford, and one portion ot it will pass through 
the Tlnnnes Embankment. At Bow, the Low Levef w^ors of the sewer will be raised by engines at a 
pumping station to tlio junction of the High and MIdd.'e Level ducts, thenoe descending by their own 
gravity through these tunnels to Jhc main reservoir and final ouil'all at Barking. i)n the south side of 
fsie Thames th^ three groat sewer arteries are constmcietl ou similar pUns — the High Level from l>nl- 
wioh to Deptford; the Middle from Clapham to Deptford; and the Low J^vel firom Hutnc} to Deptford. 
At this point U A pumping station, »hich raises the w.ater from tlic low to tiie high level, whcp.ee it 
fioweaWuy through a U) leet tunnel to Crossness Point. One part of this tunnel. )>assing under 
Woolwich, Is a mfie and a half in longih, without a break, and driven at a depth of foot jr'im the 
surface. At the ontfiill another puiuiung station lifts the water to the reservoir. The eon them reservoir 
Is only five acres in extent ; that on the north is fburteen. In the reservoir takes place the doodorisation. 
The two culverts which carry the sewage to the cast and west pumping stations ure as large almost as 
railway tunnels,’ B^re the entrance to the pam|» ore massive iron strainer^ which keep on^ all 
the coarse refiise brought down the sewer, and whi<'h is afterwards dredged up by the filth hoist into 
the filth chamber, wlUeS is Hushed into the river at low watei^ 


There are now about 1300 miles of sewers in and 82 miles of main inter* 


oepting sewers* Three hundred and eighteen millions of bricks and 880,000 cubic 
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yards of coilbrete have been consumed) and three and a half ^ million cubic yards of 
earth have been excavated in the execution of these main drainage works* xM wwl 
pumping power employed is 2380 nominal horse-power ; and if at full work night 
and day 44^000 tons of coal per annum would be consumetL The sewage* north 
of the Thames, at present (1867) amounts to 10,000,000 cubic feet a day, and on 
the south side to 4,000,000 cubic feet per day; but provision is made for an antici- 
pated increase up to 11 ^ millions on the north side, and 6^ millions on the south 
in addition to 28 J million cubic feet of rainfall per diem on the north side, and 17^ 
million cubic feet per diem on the south side, or a total of 63 million cubic feet per 
diem, which is equal to a lake of 482 acres, 8 feet deep, or fifteen times as large as 
the Serpentine in Hyde Park. The cost of these stupendous works had, in 1867, only 
amoiqited to little more than 4^000,000/c 


SHERIFFS. 

T IPAT London had its Sheriff, or ** Bailiffs,** as they were originally styled (or 
Shire Keve, scygerefa, from the Saxon reafam^ ** to levy, to seize**) prior to the 
Norman Conquest, is attested by William the Conqueror’s second charter being 
addressed to William the Bishop and Sweyn the Sheriff. The union of the sheriffwick 
of Loudon and Middlesex took place in the reign •of Henry I., of whom the citizens 
purchased the power of electing the sheriff of Middlesex, " to form for 300/. :**• the 
mayor and citizens now hold the office in fee, and appoint two sheriffs for London, 
which by charters is both a city and a county, though they make but one sheriff jointly 
for the county of Middlesex. The third charter of King John and the first charter of 
Henry 111. min(»tely describe the sheriff’s office and duties. Any citizen is eligible, 
unless he swear himself not worth 15,000/. ; and no alderman can chosen lord mayor 
unless he has served as sheriff. A list of citizens is nominated on Midsummer-day, 
w*hcri two are elected by the Livery in Common Hall. Much of the pomp and circum- 
stance of past times incident to the ceremony are still maintained, and there is a good 
jjpal about it that is sentimental and picturesque. The floor of the platform, as of old, 
is still strewn over with cut flowers and green herbs, mint and thyme •prevailing^ and 
each high City functionary, from the chief magistrate downwards, carries a bouquet of 
flowers ; the persons chosen are obliged to serve, under a penalty of 400/. and 20 marks i 
and the fines paid within the present century have exceeded 70,000/. In 1734 there' 
were fined 35 persons, and 11 excused. The fine is 413/. 6s. 6d., with an additional 
200/. if the lesser fine is not paid within a certain time. In 1806 the fines amounted 
to 10;306/. 13 j. 4^., and to 9466/. 13^. 4d. in the year 1815. But the election is 
sometimes contested, as in 1830, when there were six candidates. The sberiffs-elect 
were formerly presented for approbation to the Cursitor Bari>n of Exchequer, as the 
representative of the Sovexsigti : that being found most inconvenient, a short Act of 
Parliament was passed to do away with the ceremony of presentation, but reserving 
all the other ancient ceremonies, appointing the Barons, or their chief officer, the 
Queen’s Remembrancer, to see the ceremony performed, on the morrow of St. Michael, 
as desfcribed^at pp, 508-509. The numerous trusts of the sheriff are mostly performed 
by the under-sheriffs^ but the State-duties by the sheriffs themselves. They receive 
from the City about 1000/. during their ♦year of office; but the State and hospitality 
they are expected to maintain. usually cost each sheriff upwards of 2000 guineas r for 
State -chariot, horses, and State-liveries ; the inauguration dinner. The mayor’s ban- 
quet, at Guildhall, on the 9th of each November, throws on the lord mayor and oorpo- 
ratieni but one-ihird of its cost; the remaining two-thirds devolve on the unhappy 
sheriffs, although but eight of their private friends can be invited to the feast. The cost 
of this is generally 800/. to each of the sheriffs, being 200/. for each of their guests : 
the 01d*^Bailey dinners (see p. 606) ; besides meat at the City prisons, which the sheriffs 

r 

* This fee-farm rent has long since been given away by tbe Crown, is now private property, and te 

paid half-yearly by the sheriff. In the Charters granted to the City of London by Henry II., Richard I., 
aiiri in the first charter of King Johim no mention whatever is made of the sheriffwiok. There are 
many City ordinances for the office oi sherifif, disobedience to which is In tome oases marked by dl»» 
mtss^. A History of the Sheriffdom was published in l^za 
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Buperintcnd.^ The sherifTs are always sworn in on the eve of Michactlrias-day, upon 
which the Livery-men meet at Guildhall to elect the Lord Mayor for the ensuing year, 
and their first duty is to take part in that ceremony. The first Jew sheriff was Mr. 
David (now Alderman) Salomons, 1836 ; and the first Roman Catholic sheriff was Mr. 
Richard Swift, M.P., 1851 : the latter was attended in State by a Romish priest as his 
chaplain. A factions sheriff (Slingsby Bethel) is thus commemorated, as Shimei, by 
Dryden : 

^ No Bochabite more shunn'd the fhmos of wlno ; 

Chaste were his cellars, and his sbrieval board 

The grossness of a City feast abhonr’d s 

His cooks, with long disuse, their trade forgot— 

Cool was his kitchen, though his brains were hot." 

Ah^alovk and AcMtoph^t, 

V 

One of the oldest shrievalty customs was that of the Lord Mayor drinking to ^^ersons 
for nomination to the office: it was revived in 1682, at the reqiTCst of Charles II., 
with a factious object ; when Sheriffs Shute and Pilkington were committed by the 
King to the Tower, upon a false charge of riot. In 1685, Alderman and Shcriir Cor- 
nish, being implicatod in the Rye-house Plot, was hanged, draj^n, and quarter )cl at 
the end of King-street, Cheapside, fronting his own house. 

Sheriff Hoare has left a journal of his shrievalty, in 1740-41, in his own handwriting ^ 
describing his investiture in his scarlet gown, the gold chain taken off the former 
sheriff and put on him ; the delivery of the prisoners and prison-keys, and the keeper’s 
treat of sack and walnuts. Sept. 28th ; how the sheriffs, April 6th, entertoiued the 
Exchequer officers with 52 calves’-heads, dressed in different manners ; how. Sept. 2nd 
(anniversary of the Fire of London), the sherififo went to St. Paul’s, in their ** block 
gowns, and no chains, and heard a sermon.;” how. Sept. 8th, they with the lord 
mayor to proclaim Southwark Pair ; the Christ’s Hospital treat of sioeet cakes and 
burnt toine^ on St. Matthew’s day (Sept. 21st) ; and sack and walnuts on Sept. 2Bth, 
when the sheriff returned hoifie, to his great consolation and comfort.” In the per- 
mission granted to sheriffs to keep condemned prisoners in the Sheriffs’ own houses, as 
well as in the gaols, is thought to be traceable the origin of the ** Sponging-housc.” 

The SherigV Fund was established by Sir Richard Phillips, sheriff 1807-0, wh6, in his Tetter to 
Livery of London^ ioWs us that, after a few visits to Newgate, he discovered so many well-founded 
claims of a ^cuniary nature on his charity, that it became impossible to meet a tenth part of them. 
A Bheri/r’s Fund was therefore publicly announced, and the design was generally applauded, if not 
generally aided j though the Sheriff collected, in the course of the year, about 50U^., and assisted and 
relieved many thousands of distressed individuals and their families, a trifling balance was handed over 
to his successors in the Shrievalty. The Sheriffs' Fund, in 1867, amounted to nearly 13,0002. 

In 1840, Sheriffs Evans and Whcelton were imprisoned by the House oi Commons 
at Westminster, for an alleged breach of privilege. 

8R0EEDITCH, 

A n ancient manor and parif h, extending from Norton Polgate to Old-atrect, and fVom 
part of Finsbury to Bethnal-green, It was originally a village on the Roman 
military highway, called by* the Saxons Eald (t.e.. Old) Street. Stow declares it to have 
been called Soersditch more than 400 years before his time : and Weeve? stat^ it to 
have been named from Sir John de Socrdich, lord of the manor temp. Edward IIT.,^ 
and who was with that king in his wars with Franco. The legend of its being called after 
Jane Shore dying in a ditch in its neighbourhood, is a popular error, traceable to a 
black-letter ballad in the Pepys Collection, entitled, Th^ Woful Lanientation of Jane 
Shore, a Goldsmith* a Wife in London^ some time King Edward JF. his Concubine 

" 1 could not get one bit of bread. 

Whereby my hunger might be fed j 
Nor drink, but such as ^annels yield. 

Or stinking ditches in the field. 

Thus, weary of my life at Icngtne, 

1 yielded up my vital strengUi 

^ The same fkmily of Soerdich, or Shordich, it is hellbvetl, possessed the manor of Tckenhain, 
near Uxbridge, and resided at Ickenham Hall, from the t dgn f f ^ward III. to our own time. 1 ho 
Inst of this fomily, Paul Rteaut Shordiohe, civil engineer, grkaoson of Michael SUordiche, of Ickcuhant 
M't.iior, died at Antigua, luly 13, 1663i 


no 


cumosirnsa or wndon. 


Witbln » ditch of ioftthsome socn^ 

Where carrion doM did much fVeqaeht t 
The whioh now, alnoe my dying day^ 
la Shoreditch caiiM, as writers saye^** 

But thiB ballad is not older than the middle of the 17th century ; and no mention is 
ninde of Jane so d^dng in a ballad by Th* Cborcbyard, dated 1587* Dr. Percy 
ncously refers Shoreditch to ** its being a coinmoii sewer, vulgarly thoTCf or dram. 
It is sometimes called Sorditch, which is the most correct, occoi^ding to the above 
explanation. An archer of this pariedi, named Barlo, was styled ‘‘ Duke of Shon^itch ** 
by Henry VIII,, for having outshot his competitors in a shooting match at Windsor ; 
and the Captain of the Company of Archers of London was long after styl(^ Duke 
of Shoreditch.” In the Beaufoy Collection are four Shoreditch tokens, one with figures 
of Etl^ard IV. and his mistress ; and the sign of Jane Shore is extaiA at a public- 
lioiiso in the High-street, 

Shoreditch is the scene of another apocryphal tragedy ; the old ballad laying here 
the iocus in quo of George Barnweirs dissipation, where lived Mrs. Millwood, who led 
him ttstray 

** Georgo Barnwell, then quoth she. 

Do thou to 8horeilitch i*ome, 

And ttsk for Mrs. Millwood’s house. 

Next door unto the OutK*‘ 

Now, Shoreditch was formerly notorious for the easy character of its women ; and to 
die in Shoreditch was not a mere metaphorical term for dying in a sewer, {(^nmng* 
hani). See the story in Homance of London^ vol, i. pp, 314 — 324. James Smith 
wrote the ballad of “George Barnwell travestie and Thackeray a famous caricature 
romance, entitled “ George do Barnwell,” 

Holywell £aiit and Mount (“ heightening of the ground for garden-plots,” Stow), 
and Holywell Row^ in Shoreditch, are namc^ from a holy well there ; and a bouse of 
Benedictine nuns of that name, founded by a Bishop of London, and rebuilt, with the 
Church of St. John and the chapel, by Sir Thomas Level, of Lincoln’s Inn, Treasurer 
of the Household to King Henry VII., K.G., Ac, 

^Slr Thomas hovel was buried there June 8, 1625, "in a tombe of whyle marbell, on the soutbe aydo 
of the quyrc of the aaide churche.’* — {Boole of the CtMege qf Arme.) At his ftmera! there were present, 
the Bi.shop of Londtm, Lord Sf. John, Sir Kiehard Wyngheld, and many others, nobles and gciitlemeD. 
The Abbot of Waltham, the Prior of St. Mary Spjtal, four orders of briars, the Mayor and all the alder- 
men of London, gentlemen of the Inns of Court, the Lord St**ward,and all thoolcrks of London attended. 
Part of the Chapel reiruuns under the flt)or of the Old King John, and the stone doorway into the porter’s 
lodge of the Priory still exists. {Note* and Queries, No. 179.) Shoreditch Cross is believed to have 
stood on tho west side ol Kingslond-road, and to have been demolished in 1042. 

St. liconard’s Church, at the north end of Shoreditch, is described at p. 173. Near 
the altar is a tablet to the memory of a descendant of the royal house of Hungary ; 
and in the ci*ypt is the nible altar-tomb of a descendant of the great John Corviitus 
Huiiiades, whose son was elected King of Hungary. In the belfry are recorded several 
feats of bell ringing, including 16 March, 1777, when the “ College Youths'^ performed 
11,000 changes in eight hours, adding that their names would be handed down to 
posterity, “ insiiturated with glory.” In the churchy^ard is buried Gardner, the 
worm rtestrojing doctor of Long Acre; his tombstone inscribed, “Dr, John 
Gardner’s (intended) last and best bed-room.” In 1811, a writ of arrest was served 
by a 8herift’’s officer upon a dead botly, as it was being conveyed to this churchyard i 
wliich occasioned Lord Ellenborougb to declare tho proem altogether illeg^al. In St. 
Loonatd’s Church is some palntiHl glass from one of the Priory windows, “Neare 
thereunto are builded two publique houses for the acting and shewe of comedies, 
trageiJics, and histories, for recreation. Thereof one is called the Courtain, the other 
the Theatre, both standing on the south-west toward the field,” (Stow, Ist edit, 
X>, 349.) Hence the Curtain Theatre, built in Holy well-lane, and Curtain-dtoad ; 
m -the latter, at the Blue Last public-house, porter is traditionally sidd to have been 
first /sold, about 1730. 

A Public Hall has been built for St. Leonard’s, facing ’Old-street, of Corinthian and 
Dcric architecture ; in the l>asein8nb are the parochial offices ; and on the first-fioor 
the Great Hal], to hold 1800 persons. In 1854 were erected almsliouses in Brunswick- 
strect^ Hackney -road, for twenty aged women of the parish; the architecture is 
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^Boobeait. The Great Eastern Railway crosses the nuiia street, and noar the station 
JB the first of the bwldings erected by &e tmstees to whom the disposal of Mr, Pea* 
body’s munificent gift to the City of London was referred* Hard by is Colombia 
Market, erected at the expense of Miss Burdett Coutts (see p* 568). PhUantUropy 
has long been at work here, but mu^^h remains to be done. 

The ^ople of St. Philip's, Shoreditch, are tjpes of a class which is no small one— the the 

po(mle who struggle earnestly t*j obtain snbsistenoe out of the workhouse, who# abstain Irom beggary, 
and who are not brouglit utider our notice by their crimes. This district of Betlinal-grccn seems to 
^DBist almost wholly of such persons. A small space of ground is there covered with about fourteen 
thousand of them, weavers, costermongers, and others, each family lodged in a single room. The mass 
ol this population subsist upon earniugs that average little more than threepence a-day, for the inoin- 
tenanc^ of each body, gneat and small, with abater, food, and clothing. They are not squa’ u or 
vicious, they will work their hearts away for the most miserable hire, they work and help each olhc»*, 
they work and grieve and die. in this one district of St. Philip's, Shoreditch, which is but a little 
island in the world of sorrow, there is work for thousands of warm-hearted people, who with tnanty aid 
may do great 8ervicc.-»J^a:a9ni7isr, abridged* 


SKINNER^STREjET and SNOW^mLL. 

S KINNER-STREET, extending from Newgate-street to Holborn-hill, was built 
about 1802, to avoid the circuit of Snow-kill, also called Snor, Snore, and Sorr- 
hill ; the projector of the improvement was Alderman Skinner. Here was a large 
seven-storied house, burnt down in 1813, estimated loss 25,000/. At No. 41, William 
Godwin, author of Caleb Williams kept a bookseller’s shop, and published his juvenile 
works under the name of Edward Baldwin : over his shop-door is an artificial stone 
relief of Ailsop narrating his tables to children* Opposite No. 58, in 1817, was hung 
Cashman the sailor, who had joined a mob in plundering the gunsmith’s shop at the 
alx)vo house. ♦ * 

In a shop-window on Snow-hill, Vandyke saw the picture by Dobson, which led him 
to seek out the painter in a garret, and recommend him to Charles I. At the sign of 
tiic Stiir, on Snow-bill, at the house of his friend Mr. Strudwick, a grocer, died 
12fh August, 1688, .John Bnnyan, author of the Rilffrim*s Progress, and was buried 
in that friend’s vault in Bunbill-tielda burial-ground. At No. 37, King-street, Snow- 
hill, W41S formerly the Ladies’ Charity School, which wa=» established in 1702, and 
reiimined in the parish 146 years. Mrs. TUrale and Dr. Johnson were subscribers to 
this schwlj and Johnson drew from it bis^story of Betty Broom, in The Idler* In 
the school minutes, 1763, the ladies of the committee censured the schoolmistrcai for 
listening to the story of the Cock-lane Ghost, and desired her to keep her belief in 
the article to herself.” The School-house is No. 30, John-street, Bedfuid-row. Great 
piirt of Skin ncr-st root has been taken down in cleixrances tor the Holbom-valley 
and the Metropolitan Railway works. 


8MITHFIELD, 

4 NCIENTLY just outside the City wall, was the great public walk of the citizens, 
their raco-coui*se, and live market (see p. 661; vulgo, SmiJfeQ* It was a 
great field for quintain-matches, and wris called “ Ruffians* Hall,” for its frays and 
common fighting with sword and buclSer, appersoded by the deadly fight of rapier and 
dagger. Ben Jonson, in his Bartholomew Fair, speaks of " the sword and buckler 
age in Smithfield” having but recently passed away; and in the Two Angry Women 
of Abingdon, 1599, oomploint is made that **th6 sword and buckler fight begins to 
grow out of use.” The town-green had its clump of trees, the Elms,” which was 
the place of public execution until the middle of the 13th century, when'*it w^as 
removed to lybum. At the Elms suffered William Fitzosbert (lA>ngb(^rfi) ; here 
** Mortimer was executed, and let hang two days and two nights, to be spen of, the 
people and here perished the patriot Wallace, on St, Bartholomew’s even, 1305 — 
the place of blood being in Cow-lane, close to the end of St. John’s-court. At iiSinitli- 
fteld, on Saturday, Juue 15th, 1381. Richard lit met Wat Tyler and his « shoeless 
ribalds,” the King towards the east, near 8t. BA 4 ^th<f «>mew’s Priory, and the Commons 
tpward^ the west; when Tyler, seizing the’ boy -king’s borsc, was stabbed by Walworth, 
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mayor of London; and a few day» afeer^ Jack Straw, tke aeoondirdid in oommand# 
was hanged at the Elms. But Smitbdeld has its sunnier epoch of Joostfl^ tauriiani0iits!i 
end feats of arms. Here Edward 111. commemorated the brilliant realsties of Oressy 
and Poictiers ; and here the doting monarch feasted Alice Fierce the^ lady of the 
sun”) with seven days* chivalric sports. Blchard^I. held '*a great justing*' here in 
1390, when was ** given first the badge of the \^ite Hart, with golden chains and 
crowns and heref in 1306, the king celebrated his marriage by three days* touma^ 
ment. In 1393 « certain lords of Scotland came into England, to get worship by 
force of arms in Smithfield** (Ihroissart), This was likewise the scene of ordeal com* 
bats, when the place of battle was strewed with rushes: here was fought the whimsical 
combat of Horner and Peter, as told by Holinsbed, and dramatized by Shakspeore 
{King FT*., Part II.) • 

The realitv is thus reoordcd in the Qrty Friars* Chroniels, Hen. VI,: *^3txv® A®* Thys yere was a 
fyprhtynjre in Smy thleldo betwene ane ormerar of fietstret and his servant, for worddos ageust the kyng^ 
whereof hys servant assold hym; and the servant slow the master in the felde.** 

In th^ play of Ilenrg PT, is the king’s sentence : 

** The witch in Smithfleld shall be bum'd to ashes." 

The martyrology of Smitbheld forms a still more terrible page of its history. Here 
tv ere burnt the martyrs, from John Rogers, " the protowmrtyr of the Marian pcrsecu* 
tion,*^ in 1555, to Bartholomew Leggntt, in 1611, the lost martyr who suffered at the 
stake in England. Of the 277 persons burnt for heresy in the reign of Mary, the 
great majority suffered in Smithfteld : a large gas-light (in the middle of the pens) 
denoted the i*cputed spot ; but the discovery in 1849 of some blackened stones, aslu», 
and charred human bones, at 3 feet from the surface, op;)Osite the gateway of St, 
Ihirtholomew’s^Ckurch, induces the belief that here was the great hearth of the bigot 
fires. Charred human bones and ashes were also discovered, at 5 feet from the surface, 
at the west end of Long-lane, in July, 1854. In Smith field, likewise, poisoners were 
** boiled to death” by statute, in the reign of Henry VIII. 

“ xiy® A®' Thys yere was a man soddyne in a cautheme (boiled in a cauldron) in Smythfelde, and 
ictt up and downe dyvers tymos tyll he was dedc, for because he wold a poyssynd dyvers persons/* 

A^'^This yere was a coke boylyd in a cauderno in Smvthfeld, for ho wohle a |K)WHynd tho 
bl shoppe of Rochester, Fveher, with dyvers of hys servanttes ; and no was lockyd in a chayre, and puUyd 
up and downe with a ^bbyt, at dyvers tymes, till he was dedp." 

xxxiy® A®* The x day of March was a mayde l:]^l]yd in Sniythfelde, for poysyng of dyvers persons." 
^CkronicU of the Qrey Friars of London^ edited by J. Gough Nichols, F.S. A. Printed for the Camden 
Society, ld62. 

From this Chronicle we learn that the gallows was “set up at sent Bartylmewys gate.” 
The entries of burnings for ** errysee ” are also very numerous. Burning for other 
crimes was, however, continued ; Evelyn records, 1652, May 10.— Passing by Smith- 
field, I saw a miserable cr^^ture burning who had murdered her husband.” 

In Stowes time, the encroachments by ♦^divers fair inns, and other buildings,” had 
left but a small portion of ' Smithfield for the old uses. After the Great Fire, tho 
houseless people were sheltered here in huts. Over against Pie-corner is CocJc-lane i 
Goldsmith’s pamphlet respecting the Cock-lane ghost was first included in his collected 
Works edite^^by Peter Cunningham, F.S.A., 1854. This ancient locality has been 
much disturb^ by the removal of tho old market, and by railway encroachments. 

Barthoi^ombw Fair, held in Smithficld from the reign of Henry I. to our own 
time, is described at p. 32*36. The *Fair was finally abolished in 1853. The 
Churches of St* Bartholomew and St. Bartholomew-the-Less are noticed at pp. 162, 153. 

SMITHFrELB, EAST, 

B etween Little Tower-bill and liatcliff-highway, was, according to Stow, before 
tho reign of King Stephen, made a vineyard by the Constables of the Tower, 
being forcibly taken by them from the Priory of the Holy Trinity, within Aldgate. 
Hera Edward III. founded New Abbey, in 1359, called the White Order, and named 
Eastminsier. Spenser the poet is said to have been born in East Smithfield ; and here, 
24th July, 1629, Charles 1. killed*a stag, which he had hunted from WansW^d, in 
Essex. {Stow.) A plan of East Smithfield in Elizabeth’s reign shows the site of an 
mcient stone cross, and the stocks and cage. 
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SOCIETY OF AFTIQTTABIFS. 

T he early history of this Society^ from 1707, when the few members first met, 
" upon pain of forfeiture of sixpence/^ Is noted at page 630: the plan was drawn 
lip by Humphrey Wanley; and the minntes date from Jan. 1, 1718, when the 
members brought to the weekly meetings, coins, medals, seals, * intaglios, cameos, 
manuscripts, records, rolls, genealogies, pictures, drawings, &c. The first president 
was Martin Folkeg, 1751. The Society occupy apartments in Somerset House, formerly 
the Royal Society's. The president is Earl Stanhope, the accomplished historian. 
Terms of admission reduced in 1858 from eight to five guineas entrance fee ; and from 
four to two guineas annual subscription. The strict form of admission is Jfy the 
president or presiding officer placing upon his head a cocked-hat ; in one hand he holds 
tlie Society's iron gilt mace, and with the other hand he welcomes the new Fellow, 
saying : ** By the authority and in the name of the Society of Antiquaries of Londen, I 
admit you a Fellow thereof." To tho names of the members are usually appended 
F.S.A. The Obligation Book contains the signatures of the leading antiquaries. 
Fellows of the Society. The Society possess a Libbabt, noticed at page 516 ; and a 
Mitsbuh, seepage 5^. A synopsis of the contents of the Museum is presented to the 
Fellows. The old paintings and memorials in the Meeting-room are curious. 

Tbo Society's Transactions {Arck(Bol(tgia\ published annually, date from 1770. Among their other 
publications are Vetu^ta Monumenfat vol. vt., illustrating the Baieux tax>estry; Folkes's Tables of 
English Silver and Gold Coins; Wardrobe-book of Edward I.; Ordinances and Regulations of tho Royal 
Households, fVom Edward III. to William and Mary; Boy's Military Antiquities of the Romans in 
Britain ; Account of the Collegiate Chapel of St. Stephen, at Westminster ; Accounts of the Cathedrals 
of Exeter, Durham, and Gloueester, and of Bath and St. Alban's Abbey Churches ; C»draon '8 Metrical 
Paraphrase ot the Holy Scriptures in Anglo-Saxon. Tho Society have also pul li*hed large histuru*al 
prints ol the Field of the CToth-of-Gold, 1620; Francis l.'s attempt to invade England, 1645; the Pro- 
cession of King Edward VI. Brom tho Tower to Westminster; Aggas’s X’lau of Loudon, &o. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

— . • * 

•• rPHE Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce,'* 

i- originate with William Shipley, a drawing-master, and brother to the Dean of 
8t. -Asaph. With the concurrence of Jacob Viscount Folkevstonc, Robert Lord I^mncy, 
and Dr. Maddox, Bishop of Worcester, the Society first met, March 2G, 1761, at 
Raw'thinell's Coffee-house, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden : Shipley acting as Secretary; 
and tbo plan of the Society being drawn up by William Baker, the microscopist. 
Oliver Golilsmith took great interest in the early proceedings of tlie Society^ in a 
magazine published by Newbery ; and the Doctor was a candidate for the secretary- 
ship. Much attention was then bestowed upon “ the arts among the first 

objects was tho offer of preniiums for drawings by girls ahd boys under 16 years 
age. The Society next met, 1^54-5, in apartments over a circulating-library in Crane* 
court. Fleet-street ; next in Craig's-court, Charing-cross ; at the corner of Castle- 
court. Strand; in 1759 tliey removed to a house (afterwards Dibdin's Sans Souci) 
opposite Beaufort-buildings ; and next to their new house iii John-street, Adelplii, in 
1774. Presidents; Viscount Folkeshmc, 1756-1761; Lord Rodney, 1761-1793; 
tlie Duke of Norfolk, 1793-1815; the DulJe of Sussex, 1815-18J3; Prince Albert^ 
1843-1861 ; and the present President, the IMnce of Wales. 

Earljf AvDa.rd9 qf the Society, — The first prize to Bichard Cosv.ay, then 16. In 1768, Bacon, the 
sculptor, fora small figure of Peace; and he gained 9 other high prizes ; 1761, Nollekcns, for an alto- 
relievo of Jephlha’s Vow, and in 1771 for a more important piece of sculpture ; in 1768. Flaxuivn, and 
In 1771 tho Society's Gold Medal. Lawrence, when 13, received a silver-gilt palette and 64 ruiucas for 
his crayon-drawing of the Transflgurutioo. In 1807, to Sir Wiliiam Boss, then 12 , a siver-giR palette 
for a drawing of Wat Tyler; In 1810, a similar reward to Sir Edwin Landseer for an etching; and to 
B. Wyon, in 1818, the Gold Medal for a medal die. Among the other recipients of prizes may be named* 
Allan Cunningham, Mulreody, and Millais. 

The first public Exhibition of the works of British Artists was held at the Society's 
house in theStrend, in 1760; hence originated the Royal Academy, who, in 1776, with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds at their head, refusing to j|>Aii\9'0be Society's Great Council-room 
at the Adclphi, next year Barry, who had signed the rcfusid with tho rest, volunteered 
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to decorftte tlie room without auy ren.iuiier*'tjon at all : the pictures are described at 
page 603 ; the room is 47 feet in longth, 42 feet in bread tb> and 4X> in iieigbt. Among 
tlio prime objects of the Society were the application of Art to the improvement 
of Design in Manufactures, now developed in Art Manufactures the improvement of 
Agriculture and Horticulture ; and in 1783 a reward was o0brod for a reaping-machine* 
The Society has distributed more than 100,000/< in premiums and bounties* The 
growth of forest-t* ees was one of its early objects of encouragement ; and among the 
recipients of its Gold Medal (designeil by Flaxman) were the Dukes of Bedford and 
Beaufort, the Earls of Winterton, Upper Ossory, and Mansfield; and Dr. Watson, 
Bishop of Llandafif. Then came Agriculture, Chemistry, Manufactures, and Mechanics, 
including tapestry and the imitation of Turkey carpets, Marseilles and India quilting, 
spinning and lace-making, improved paper, catgut for musical instruments ; straw bon- 
nets and artidcial flowers. Among the Society's colonial olyects were the manufacture 
of iiotosh and pearlash, the culture of the vine, the growth of silk-worms, indigo, and 
vegetable oils. Very many rewards have been given by the Society to poor Bethnal- 
greer and Spitaldelds weavers for useful inventions in their manufacture. 

The Society's Libbabt is described at page 525 ; and its Museum of Models, and 
the Pictures and Sculpture, at pp. 603. Dr. Johnson says of Harry’s paintings, Thor© 
is a grasp of mind there which yon will find nowhere else.'* The Society hold the first 
regular Exhibition of Useful Inventions in 1761, when a Mr. Bailey explained the seve- 
ral articles to the visitors. The Premiums are annually presented in the Great liooin, 
where have been held Exhibitions of Decorative Art unequalled in this country. The 
Society chiefly prepared the public miud for the Great Exhibition of 1851; and here 
Mr. Paxton first developed his plan of its stujiendous building, Nov. 13, 1850. Annual 
Subscription to the Society, two guineas. Among the Special Prizes is the bequest' of 
Dr. Sw’iney of 100 guineas, in a Silver Cup of the same value, to be given every fifth 
year for the best treatise on Jurisprudence; the Cup, designed by D. Macllse, R.A., is 
surmounted by figures of Justice, Vengeance, and Mercy ; in the centre is a niello of a 
hall of justice ; and at the base are four kneeling slaves. The Centenary of the Society 
of Arts was celebrated July, 1854, by a banquet in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 

For many years the office of Secretary was filled by Arthur Aikin, eldest son of T)r. Aikin, the fViend 
of John Howard, and brother of Lucy Aikin ; and who imblislicd a Manual (if Mineral^ff^, Af'ft and 
Manufacturta^ and a Chemical IHctionary, Ho died in 1854, affed 80, Amonff the Society's Vice- 
Presidents was i'homas Hope, author of some tasteful works on costume, furniture, and decoration; 
and whose house in Duchcss-street was a n)D<lel of artistic dcsi(^m (described at piige 551) : licre was a 
l}\ve of carved furniture, which, many years after it was executed, W2U« spoohdly noticed by Sir Francis 
Chantrey : on being asked the reason, he replied, “That was my first work." 


SOHO, 

A DISTRICT north-east of Piccadily,extendingtoOxford-8troet. Mr, Cunningham has 
found the name Solift*' in the rate-books of St. Martin’s as early as the year 1632 ; 
thus invalidating the tradition by Pogge and Pennant, that Soho* being the watchword 
at the battle of Sedgemoor, in 1685, it was given to King-square, in memory of the Duke 
of Mo^mnuth, whose mansion w as upon the south side. The boundaries of Soho are 
Oxford- street, north ; Crown-street, east ; King-street, soiith ; and Wardour-street and 
I'rinccs-street, west, Soho-square and the adjoining fields passed by royal grants to 
the Earl of St. Albans, the Duke and Duchess of Monmouth, and the Earl of Portland; 
and the streets are named from this appropriation, or from their builders. The houses 
in Soho-square and the streets adjoining arc remarkably well built, and were tenanted 
by nobility and gentry until our time. Carlinie House and Street, named from 
luiviiijg been the residence of the Earls of Carlisle, are described at p. 446 : here lived Bach 
and Abel, the musical composers. Oreek^street and Church^treet are nsmed from the 
.Gi^ek Cliurcb in Crown-street. In Greek-street the cider Wedgwood had warerooma 
before he removed to St. James's; and Mr. (after Sir Thomas) Lawrence, R.A., was 
living here in 1806. In Wardour-street (Old Solxo) French Protestants were early 

< 

* ** Soho is Ihe same as * pray stop'g (Booth’s AnalyHcal Diet.y, heaoe it m'^y have been applied, is 
the above in tance, to the eztenbiou orbuilding In tiiis direoUou, more especially as it was prohibited 
by a proclamation iu 1671. 
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settlers^ and probably brought the trade in foreign art, JBermck^sireet iedescribed by 
Hatton (1708) as a kind of row ; the fronts of the houses resting on columns^ make a 
small piazza/' In Dean^ttireet lived Sir Janies Thornhill, at No. 75, which has the 
staircase-walls of his painting; and at No. 33 died young, in 1819, Harlowe, the 
painter of the Trial of Queen Katharine. Oerard-sireet is named from Gerard, Earl 
of Macclesheld, the owner of the site, formerly "the Military Garden” of Henry Prince 
of Wales, eldest son of James I, {see p. 458) ; and Princes^sireet is built upon part of 
the ground : here, in I7l8, lived Halley the astronomer. The landlord’s title is also 
preserved in Mctcclesfield^streeU In Gerard House lived the profligate Lord Mohun* 
At No. 43, Gerard-street, John Dryden resided with his wife. Lady Elizabeth Howard : 
his study was the front parlour ; Dryden died here in 1700. In Gerard-street lived 
Edmund Burk# at the time of Warren Hastings' trial; and hero at the Turkic Head, 
(removed from Groek-sireet, where met the Loyal Association- of 1745)J Johnson, Sir 
Joshua lieynold^ and Burke founded the Literary Club in 1764 {see p. 251). Here a 
Society of Artists met in 1753 ; and another Society, including West, Wilson, Wih^on, 
Cbamliers, Sandby, &c., who, from the Turleys Head, petitioned George III. to patronize 
a Boyal Academy of Art. In Gerard-street was formerly the chief receiving-house of 
the Twopenny Post. Compton^street was built in the reign of Charles II., by Sir 
Francis Compton; and Nmo Compton^street was 6rst nametl Stiddolph'^street, after 
Sir Richard Stiddolph, the owner of the land. — Dr. Rimbault, in Notes and Queries, 
No. 16. {See Squabes ; Soho.) 

The Lion Brewery, in Soho, was formerly the property of the uncle of Sir Richard Phillips, who was 
brought up ill thin establishment, to which he was heir. This prospective fortune did not, however, 
overctime his distaste for the business of a brewer; and a passion for literature, particularly niatlie- 
inntics and natural phiioso- hy, led him, at the age of 17, to detach himself from his family couuezions, 
and seek his own chance of iiie. 

SOMEBSET HOUSE, OLD, 

O R, SOMERSET- PL ACE, on the north side of the Strand, was commenced building 
about 1547, by the Protector Somerset, maternal uncle of Edw'ard VI. To 
obtain space and materials, he demolished Strand or Chester’s Inn, and th« episcopal 
houses of Lichfield, Coventry, Worcester, and Llandaff, besides the church and tower 
of St. John of Jerusalem ; for the six>ne, also, he pulled down the great north 
^cloister of St. Paul's; St. Mary's Church too was taken down, and the site became 
part of the garden. The Duke's cofierer's account shows the building, in 1551, to have 
cost 10,091/. (present money, 50,000/.). The architect was John of Padua, contempo- 
rary with HolWn ; and there is a plan of the huuse among Thorpe's drawings iu the 
Sonne Museum ; it was the first building of Italian architecture erected iu England. 
Stow describes it in 1603, as " a large and beautiful house, b%t yet unfinished.” The 
Protector did not inhabit the palace ; for he was imprisoned iu the Tower in 1549, and 
beheaded in 1552. Somerset Place then devolved to the Cfbwn, and was assigned by 
Edward VI. to his sister the I'flncess Elizabeth. 

•* Pcb. 1666-7, Comeliua do la Novne, an alehyroist, wrought in Somerset House, and abused many 
In promising to convert any metal! Into gold.** — Lord BurghUif's A'oies. 

• o 

In 1570, Queen Elizabeth went to the Royal Exchange, “ from her house at the 
Strand, called Somerset House ;” it also occurs as " Somerset Place, beyond Strand 
Bridge.” The Queen lent the mansion to her kinsman, Loid Huusdon, whose giu^st 
she occasionally became. At her death, the palace was settled as a jointure- house of 
the queen-consort ; and' passed to Anne of Denmark, queen of James T., by whose 
•''.immand it was ralltsd Denmark House. Inigo Jones erected here " new buildings and 
enlargements.” Here the remains of Anne and James 1. lay in State, For Henrietta 
Maria, queen of Charles 1., Inigo Jones built a chapel, with a nistic aveade find Corin- 
thian columns, facing the Thames ; and here the Queen established a cofOk’cnt of \ 
Capuchin friars ; in the passage leading from east to west, under the quadrangle of 
the present Somerset House, are five tombstones of the Queen’s attendants. 

From s manuscript Inventory in the Mbnury of Mr, Qo^gh, ^he ehappel at Somerset House** 
were numerous and costly. Of the goods and fUrniturc ai:prtlaied in 1649, the arrat hangings and 
tapestiy were of great value; the state-beds, pavUione, oano]ii«’s, elotha-of-state, carpets, mantles, tablo- 
Uiten. were very rich : one of the beds of emhruidoreU French >^atin wua Viilucd st 1000/. A^iong 
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the picturoa ^vere the Madonna by Raphael, valued at 2000/. ; a Sleepluff Venoa by Correggio, at 
lOOOl. ; and many by Titian, And. del Sarto, Julio Koinanu, Guido, Correggio, Giorgione, Vandyke, &c. 

Of the tonementa ** belonging unto Somerset House*' (20 intia), the Med Lion^ nearly opposite, in 
the Strand, is the only remaining one among the signs in the list : the seulptared sign-stone is built 
into the house No. 342, Strand. 

Inigo Jones diet! bore in 1652. During the Protectorate, the altar and chapel were 
order^ to be burnt ; and in 1659 the palace was about to be sold for 10,(X)0/. ; but 
after the Restoration, the Queen-mother Henrietta returned to Somerset House, which 
ahe repaired ; hence she is made to exclaim, in Cowley’s courtly verse * 

** Before mv gate a street's broad channel jws. 

Which still with waves of crowding neo]^e Hows; 

And every day there parses by my siae. 

Up to its western reach, the London tide. 

The spring-tides of the term. My front looks down 
' m On all the pride and buslucss of the town.** 

Waller’s adulatory incense rises still higher : 

f * But wbat new mine this work supplies P 

Can such a pile from ruin rise ? 

^ This like the first creation shows. 

As if at yoiur command it rose.** 

Ujton her Majesty* e Neto Buildinye at Somereet ITouee^ 

Here was introduced into England the inlaying of doors with coloured woods, 
Pepys gossips of “ the Queen-mother’s court at Somerset House, above our own Queen’s ; 
mass in tbo chapel; the garden; and the new buildings, mighty magnificent and 
costly,” ** stately and nobly furnished;” and "the great stone stairs in the garden, 
with the brave echo.” The Queen-mother died abroad in 1669. In 1669-70 the 
remains of Monk, Duke of Albemarle, " lay for many weeks in royal state” at Somerset 
House; and'thj^ncc he was buried with every honour short of regality. Thither the 
remains of Oliver Cromwell were removed from Whitehall in 1658, and were laid in 
State in the great hall of Somerset House, ** and represented in effigy, standing on a 
bed of crimson velvet ;” he was buried from thence with great pomp and pageantry, 
which provoked the people to throw dirt, in the night, on his escutcheon that was 
))1aced over the great gate of Somerset Place ; his pompous funeral cost 28,C)00Z. On 
the death of Charles 11., in 1685, the palace became the sole residence of the Qiieoti 
Dowager, Catherine of Braganza ; and in 1678 three of her household wore charged 
with the murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, by decoying him into Somerset House, 
and there strangling him. {See Pbimrosr Hill, p. 692.) The Queen had here a small 
establishment of Capuchins, who inhabited the New Friary,” as did the Capuchins 
in Henrietta Maria’s time, " the Old Friary ;” both are shown in a plan 1706. 

Sf rype describes the palace about 1720 ; its front with stone pillars, its spacioui 
square court, great hall or guard-room, large staircase and rooms of State, larger courts, 
aud " most pleasant garden;” the water-gate with figures of Thames and Isis; and the 
water-garden, with fountain and statues. Early in the last century, court masqiieradof 
were given here : Addison, in the Freeholder^ mentions one in 1716 ; and in 1763 t 
splendid f^te was given here by Government to the Venetian Ambassador. In 1771: 
the Royal Academy bad apartments in the palace, granted by George III. In 1775, 
Parliament settled u;)on Queen Charlotte Buckingham House, in which she then resided 
in lieu of Old Somerset House, which was given up to he demolished, for the erection upot 
the site of certain public offices ; the produce of the sale of Ely House being appliec 
towards the expenses. The chapel, which had been opened i'or the Protestant service 
by order of Queen Anne, in 1711, was not closed until 1777. The venerable court-wa; 
from the Strand, and the dark and winding steps which led down to the garde: 
beqeath the shade of ancient and lofty trees, were the last lingering thatures c 
Some^pt Place, and were characteristic of the gloomy lives and fortunes of its roye 
and noble inmates. " The best view of the ancient house is preserved in the Dulwic. 
Gallery ,” — Charles Meed^ F.8.A^ 

80MFB8ET S0U8E 

O CCUPIES the site of the palacs, an area of 800 feet by 500, or a few feet let 
than the ai ea of Rtuaell-equare. It ia the fineat work of Sir William Cbamberr 
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the first stone was laid in 1776 ; and the Strand front, 7 stories hijrh,* was nearly 
completed in 1780.* It consists of a rustic arcade basement of 9 arches, supporting 
Corinthian columns, and an ittic in the centre, with a balustrade at each extremity ; 
the whole in Portland stone. The key -stones of the arches ere colossal masks of 
Ocean, and the eight great rivers of England, — the Thames, Humber, Mersey, Medway, 
Dee, Tweed, Tyne, and Severn— -sculptured by Carlini and Wilton. In the frieze of 
the three middle windows are medallions of George Ilf., his quecn,«and the Prince of 
Wales. In the attic are statues of Justice, Truth, Valour, and Temperance; the 
summit being surmounted by the British Arms, supported by Fame and the Genius of 
England. The vaultings of the vestibule arc enriched with sculptures f^m the 
antique, and are supported by two ranges of coupled Doric columns. On the east side 
arc the entraqfes to the apartments of the Royal Society, the Society of Ant'qraaries, 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and the Geological Society ; and on the west* were 
those of the Royal Academy, subsequently of the School of Design, next of the Uni- 
versity of London Board. Over the central doorway, east, is a bust of Ncwtpn | 
west, of Michael Angelo; by Wilton, R.A. ,, 

Pacing the vestibule is a massive bronze group of George III. leaning upon a 
rudder, backed by the prow of a Roman (!) vessel, and a couchant lion ; and at the 
1 nonarc Vs feet is a figure of the Thames, with an urn and cornucopia : the work of 
John Bacon, R.A. ; cost 2000Z. 

The inner side of the Strand front has in the attic statues of the four quarters of 
the globe ; and over the centre are the British Anns, supported by marine deities 
holding a festoon of netting filled with fish, &c. Ornaments of antique altars and 
sphinxes screen the chimneys ; and on the key -stones are sculptured masks of tutelar 
deities. , • 

The east, west, and south sides of the edifice are Government Offices, which occupy, 
besides the superstructure, two stories below the general level of the quadrangle, the 
passages to which are skilfully contrived. The centre of the south side is enriched 
with Corinthian columns and pilasters, and a pediment with a bas-relief of the arms 
of the navy of Great Britain, a sea-nymph, sea-horses, and tritons ; trophies, vases, &c. 

The Thames front, 800 feet in length, is in the Venetian style, and is enriched witbp 
i'olumns, pilasters, pediments, &c, : at each extremity is an archway opening to 
Somerset-place on tlie west, and King’s College on the east ; the latter built by Sir 
^Robert Smirke, in 1829, in accordance with Chambers’s design. In each end a portico 
stands on the summit of a semicircular arch, the bases of two out of its four columns 
resting on the hollow part, giving an air of insecurity intolerable in architecture. 

The Terrace is 50 feet in width, and raised 60 feet above the bed of the river, upon 
a massive rustic arcade, which has a central water-gate surmounted with a colossal 
mask of the river Thames. The side arches are flanked by«rustic columns, and sur- 
mounted by stone couchant lions, between 8 and 9 feet in length. The terrace is 
skirted with a balustrade ; and here again is a colossal figure of the Thames. The 
walk was formerly opened to the public on Sundays : the prospect includes the river, 
with its magnificent bridges and picturesque craft; the city, with its domes, towers, 
nnd spires i the forest of mdsts ; and the Surrey hills on the south : recaLLjpg Cowley’s 
lines t 

*'My other fair and', .noet ni^ostick face 
(Who can the fair to more advantage place f) 

For ever gazes on itself below. 

In the best mirroar that the world can show ; 

And here behold, in a long bending row. 

How two joynt cities make one glorious bow ; 

The midst, the noblest place, possessed by me ; 

Best to bo seen by all, and all o'ersee. 

Whidi way soe'er I turn my joyful eye. 

Here the great ^‘ourt, there the rich Town I spy. 

On either side dwells safety and delight ; 

Wealth on the left, and Power on the right/* 

In the quadrangle are the Admiralty Offices, where are the Model Room; the 
Audit Office, the Legacy Duty Office, and Inland Rqyeiiue Office (Stamps, Taxes, and 

> ' • 

* Upm a brick in the wall of the western terrace, or Somemt-plaoc, is cut H.* S. 17S0L 

B a 
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Exdae). Tlie tt ftw ti w in ««B0*i#4 Ui ti* bmiaiAi « pfMjy .fa* 

Btuni^K postage enT«lopee,^ySrfn HiU, ere the pwftetteo 
la Somenot-plac^ west, is the oflikie of the Tithe ^SomonssiOB ^ 

General : to the latter are ttpasmitted registers of a nlOwn fairth^p oeathe, «n 



TMgea m a year. • i j 

0»er the entrance to the Stamps and Twee Offlw. on the 
belteved to be ^ -ofeb of a bricWsy^. «.d pW «»«• W XS 

bl8 foil, when the wall was botT 
is the traciitional story ; but 
mark for a transit instmnieiit in i 

"“MrfSnninghsm, in hls^omOoolr^XMnlM, rdate thefellMrtnjr 

he was told by an old clerk on the est&lishment of ^ Andit Office, at iTthlii st>aro 

first came to &i8 building/* he aaid, was in thehaWtof wjng, for 

naval t'ficer, with only one arm, enter the vestihnle at a smart ^ej), 

over the roagh. round stones of the qaadransle^ Instead of 2^ '1*^* 

continue to t&e. the smooth pavement of thi sides. His thin, frail ngnre sb(wk at ®fl~. * 

often wondered why he chose so rougli a footway ; bnt I ceasra to LlltST*** 

ft^if officer was no other than Lord if elaon, who always took, oontinned my informant^ the nearest 

way to the place he wanted to go to/* 


Telford, the engineer, when he enroe to London in l782p got employed on the 
quadrangle, then erecting by Sir William Chambers. 

Somerset House is almost the only public building which distinguishes the reign of 
George III.: it cost half a million of money by«tbe extant accounts* The style is 
Italian, refined to a degree scarcely excelled by Palladio himself.” (JSimesJ) The 
exterior is the perfection of masonry. The Ionic, Composite, and Corinthian capitals 
throughout the building were copied from models exetmted at Rome, by Chamber^ 
from antique originals : the sculptors employed in the decorations were Carlini, Wilton, 
Ceracci, Nolfektns, Bacon, Bunks, and Flaxman. 

The west wing, left incomplete by Sir W. Chambers, was resumed in 1852 (for the 
Inland Revenue Office), Peunethome architect : this wing, 8(X) feet in length, will face 
Wellington-street ; its soatli end was completed in 1853 ; the details are copied from 
the main building; but the ornamental sculpture is very inferior. The central muss 
is composed of a pediment, the tympauum of which is filled with the Royal arms, 
surrounded w'ith fofiage, and the national emblems of the rose, thistle, and shamrock 
in high relief. On the apex of the pediment is a sitting statue of Britannia, ? feet in 
lieight and 4 feet in width at the base ; at the extreme ends are sea-horses. On the 
lower range of the fumade, standing on x)edestal8, there are colossal statues, 7 feet* 
6 inches high, emblematic of Glasgow, Ediubui^h, London, Manchester, Dublin, and 
Belfast; and over the principal entrance a group, the centre of which contains a 
medi^llion of Queen Victoria, surrounded by a wreath of laurel, and supported by re- 
cumbent female figures of Fame and History. Somerset House covers 12 acres. 


SOUTM-SEA HOUSE, THE, ^ 

fpHREADNEEDLE-STREET and Old Broad-street, was the office of the South -Sea 
■L Company, originated by Harley, Earl of Oxford, and Sir John Blunt (“ much 
injured Blurt”), in 1711, for tlie discharge of nesu'ly ten millions of public debt ; for 
wliicrh tlmy wore granted in 1720, the monopoly of the trade to the Sooth Sens and 
the mines of Spanish America. In April, 1720, the Company's stock rose to 819^. per 
cent. ; and early in June it bad risen to 690/. per cent. The Directors then opened 
fresh books for a subscription of 4,000,000/. at 1000/. per cent. Before the expiration 
of the month, the subscription was at 200/. per cent premium, and the stock at nearly 
1100/. Kewton, on being asked as to the continuance of the rising of the South-Sea 
Stockj, answered, that ** he could not calculate on the madness of the people.” Prior 
writes : I am tired of politics, and lost in the South Sea. The roaring ^ the waves 
acid the madness of the people were justly put together.” A journal of Aug. 5 says x 
” Qnr South-Sea equipage Increases every day ; the City liulies buy South-Sea jewels^ 
hire South-Sea coaches^ and buy South-Sea estates.” With the connivance of the 
Government, the scheme reached this climax, when the ftauds of the Directors tran- 
spired : within three months tie stock fiall to 86/. per cent^ and the South Sea- 
Bubble” burst. {See ExcHAvan Alut, p. 83S.) 



Tha Company liaa long ceaaed to be a trading body ; and in 1853-4 the South*Sea 
Stock, to the amount of ten millions, was convert^ or paid oft* The originsl office 
(formerly the Excise Office) was in Old Broad-street, and was known as the Old 
^uth-S^ H(ffise/* The new budding in Threadneedle-street had a Doric porti 9 o, and 
incloses a quadrangle, with a Tuscan colonnade and a fountain ; but it had^iatterly 
** few or no traces of goers-in or comers-ouW-a desolation something like BalclutWs." 
(O* Zamb.) The great hall ibr sales and the dining-room were hung with portraits of 
governors and sub-governors, huge charts, dc* Underneath are vaults cellars, wborein 
were once deposited dollars and pieces of eight. The premises^ sold for 53,000^., are 
now let in suites of chambers. 


O F the etymology of this ancient suburb, Mr. Ralph Lindsay, F.S.A., has collected 
nineiy-set>en authoriti&s, commencing with Su'Spepke^ during the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy : but there is abundant proof that it was an extensive station and cemetery of 
the Romans during an early x>6riod of their dominion in Britain, attested by the fictile 
vases and pavements (portions oj^Boman houses) found in Southwark."^ ' 

In NoTember, 18S6, there were found in digi^ng the foundation of a warehouse, between Southwark- 
square and Winchest^-etreet, in a space of about 100 feet bj 40 feet, sixteen pits, each diseiosing 
Kotnan pottery above piles and puddled clay; and wben this was removed, shells, pebbles, and refuse, 
such as is always seen alon? the warer*8-edgc, although the spot in question is now full 300 yards ftpjii 
the Thames shore. The piles were of oak and beech, with pointed bases, and masses of Kentish rag. 
which Mr. Syer Cuming thinks these groups of piles once supported as lake dwellinge, sind^ar to those 
formerly in Finsbury and Moorflelds : each group with a kitehen-uiidden ; latest food reucs, oyster- 
shells. may indicate the presence of itomans in the neighbourhood; and near the piles was found a 
pavement of red tessellss. broken fictilia, piece of a Samian bowl, &c.. the remains, probably, of a 
iloman villa. The evidence of the age of the piles is questionable; but these discoveries, made north 
• and south of the Thames, roanlfeBt how appropriate and descriptive was the British name of our ancient 
metropolis. Xya ZHn, the lake-town.— Proc. Mtiiuh ArekmologUal Aeeoeialion, 

It was embanked, contemporanconsly with the three great Roman roads shown to 
have terminated in St. George^s Fields, and to have communicsited with the Cit^^ by a 
irajectus, or ferry, over the Thames to Dowgate, firom Stoney -street. Bank side; aiul 
another to the Tower, or Arx Palatina, f^m Stoney -laiie. Tooley-street. To its 
fortification may be traced the Saxon name, Sudwerche, the south work of London. 
It is called Surder^mrke in a Danish account of a battle fought iiere by King Oluf in 
1008 ; and Suth^weorce in the narrative of Earl Govlwin’s attack in 1052, when here 
Wtts a wooden bridge. Southwark was burnt by William the Conqueror. In Domes- 
day-book the Bishop of Baieux hath here one monastery (Bermondsey), aq(l onejiaven 
(St. Saviour’s dock). On coins of William I. we find Svethewer, or Svetherh ^ on 
pennies of William II., Svthevk, Svtkewijt^an^ Svtheii}r ; and about 1088, the annual 
revenue derived from it was only 162. lu 1327, upon the complaint that Southwark 
was the reifiige of felons and thieves^ Edward III. sold th^vill or town to the citizens 
of London,— the king still being lord of the manor, and appointing the bailiffi 
Edward IV. granted the citizens an annual Fair ; by charter of Edward VI., the lull 
coTi$9x>l of Swthwark was vested in the oitizens ; and by Act of Common .Coancil, 
1550, was constituted a ward of the City, by the name of Bndge Without^— the 
first alderman of which was Sir John Ayliffe, 1551. Southwark has scat momters 
parliament since temp* Edward I. It was formerly famous fbr its artists in glass, 
wh<b temp* Henry VII I glazed the windows of Kin^s College Chapel, Cambridge. 

On July 1, 1460, Jack Cade arrived in Southwtirk; and on Feb. 8, 1554, Sir 
Thomas Wyat snd the ** Kentysbemon" appeared herec both, probably, in St. Geoi^’s 
Fields. V t 
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• At tliis tftne was Wyat entered into Kent-stroet, and so by Sainct George's Church into South- 
'warkc. liimselfe and part of his oompanye cam in goodo array down Barmesey-strete."— CktonUU 
qf Q;ue^ Jane, Qiteea Mary, Ac, 

In 1642, Southwark was defended by a fort with four half bulwarks, at the Loff 
and DficJe^ St. George's Fields ; a large fort wdth four bulwarks, near the end of 
Blackman-streot ; and a redoubt with four flanks, near the Lock Hospital, Kent- 
street. The ancicrit town, however, was but a small portion of what we know as the 

trough, and was the Guildable Manor, extending from St« Mary Overy's Dock west* 
ward to Hay's-lane ; Tooley -street, eastward ; south as for as the Town-hall, thence to 
Counter-street and Bt. Mary Overy’s Dock. The other portions — viz,, the King’s 
Manor and the Great Liberty Manor, were not part of the Borough until they were 
purchased by the Corporation of London from King Edward VL; the Corporation 
being Vae Lords. 

Southwark was flrst called the Borough in the eighteenth century ; it occupies on 
area nearly equal to that of the City of London itself. The principal street, from the 
south end of Old London Bridge to St. Margaret’s Hill, was formerly culled Long South’* 
wark (Howell’s Londinopolis), afterwards High-street, but is now Wellington -street ; 
thence St, Margarets Hill; and next High-street, Blackman-street, and Newington 
Causewag, The old High-street had many picturesque gabled houses in the present 
century, thelastof which were removed for the approach to Kewliondon Bridge (jreep.450). 
On the east side remain several old inns (see p. 466 J ; one of the ttivenis on the west side 
was the Tumble-down- Hick, in our time painted as a drunken toper, but originally a 
caricature of the downfall of Richard Cromwell, ** the new Protector.” Nearly opposite 
the east end of St. Saviour's Church and tower, and the Lady- chapel, was built in 
1854 a clock-tower, resembling a market-cross, of Gothic design, with a canopied 
niche for a statue of the great Duke of Wellington. Adjoining the Railway Staiioni 
was St, Olav€*s School, taken down in 1849 (see p. 726). Here also was St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, described at p. 435. Tooley -street (eastward of London Bridge) is corrupted 
from St. Clave’s, or St. OlafiTs, street. Here were the Bridge House and Yard, for 
the stowage of materials for the repairs of London Bridge ; besides corn granaries, 
cpnblic ovens, and a public brew-house; the site b now Cotton’s Wharf and Hay’s 
Wharf. The site of the Borough Compter, a prison, in Mill-lane, was formerly occupied 
by the Inn of the Abbot of Battle, its mill, iuo, 

Southwark possessed two Mints for coinage, described pages 608 and 509 : the 
ancient mint is thought to have stood upon the site of the bouse of the Prior of Lewes, 
in Carter-lane, nearly opposite St. Clave’s Clmrch, in Tooley-strect. {See Cbtpts, 
p. 302.) Here too was the Abbot’s Inn of St. Augustine” (deed 1280), afterwards 
belonging to the St. Leger family ; and thence called SelUnger (i,e, St. Jaeger’s), nov/ 
Chamberlain’s, Wharf. (Next was the Bridge-house ; and then, eastward, the Inn of 
the Abbot of Battle ; and Battle-bridge, over a water-course pertaining to the Abbey. 
The Manor of the Maze, Sir John Burcettor’s, temp, Henry VI., is kept in memory 
by Maze-lane and Maze<p<jnd ; and upon the site of “ St. Thomas’s Tents” the Pro- 
tcjstaijt refugees of the Palatinate in Germany ** pitched their tents” in the reign of 
Queen Anne. The Maze was built upon in Aubrey’s time, l7th century. 

Ilorse/ydoicn extends from Tooley-street to Dockhead ; it w'as tomj}, Elizabeth, o 
grazing-tield (liorseydowne.) Here was rebuilt, upon a handsome scale, St. Clave’s 
Grammar school for 600 boys (see p. 726.) 

** This street, Honielydown, (as I was told by a sober counsellor-at-Iaw, and who said he had it &o*n 
an old record,) was so called, for that the water, formerly overflowing it, waa so efleotually drawn 
thut the p1a<.>e became a plain green field, where horses and other cattle used to pasture and lye down, 
bifore rhe street was built.” — Hatton, 1708. 

On May 1 1, 1854^ Mr. G. R. Comer, F.8.A., communicated to the Society of Antiquaries Notices of a 
Orawirntr^n the Soidety's possession, being a copy of a piuture at Hatfield House, representing a//Si<; 
lloi elvdowii ; and of a plan of Horselydowii in belonging to the governors of St. Uiave's and St. 

**iohn*fr tirammar'S itool. The piuture shows a view of the TowIt of tohdon in the distance, The fore- 
grotirid is occupied br holiday groups; cooks arc preparing a large repast at a kitchen ; and in the mid- 
are Uic ^tocKs with a soUtiiry tenant. Underneath a tree are two figures, supposed to represent 
Ben Joitson and Shakspeare, who are not unlikely to have been present at tninfiie. To Mr. Comer we 
are indebted for many valuable iUustr^ions of the antiquities bf Southwark. 

The Btiory of St, Mary ^herie, and Church (f St. Saviour, are described al 
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pp, 199-202 ; in the Cotton Collection is a book which formerly belongftl to a Prior. 
The church was approached firoxn High-streot by ** Ch^n Gate” (the Priory gates), 

restoration of the tower and choir, and the Lady Chapel, by George Gwilt, P.S.A^ attest Mr. 
G wilt's scrupulous accuracy in following the mouldings and detail of the former design, and the care 
and attention which ho has bestowed on the restoration of those parts which had boon entirely lost i 
of this the gables are instances. A beautiful drawinar of the choir, by the architect's eldest son, Gjorge 
Owilt, han^ in the vestry: for which this young and promising architect was presented with 100 guineas. 

Buifolk House, which is prominent in the foreground of Wyngrerde’s view, was 
aumptuously built, almost directly over against St. George’s Church, by Charles Brandon 
(Duke of Suifolk) early in the reign of Henry VI 1 1.; bat coming into the king’s 
hands, it became Southwark Place, and a Mint of Coinage, as described in p. 569. 

* After the death of King Henry VI II., Southwark Place became neglected. Edward 
yi. occasionally visited it, and feasted here the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs.'^ Queen 
Mary granted Southwark Place to Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of York, as a recom- 
pense for York House at Westminster. The Archbishop disliking the situation of 
Suffolk Place, sold the buildings, and the estate. The purchasers had most gf the 
buildings taken down, sold the materials, and a number of small houses were erected 
on the site. That part of the building left standing was purchased by Alderman 
Broomfield, Lord Mayor, whose son marrying the daughter of Thomas Lant, Esq., 
tho estate devolved to the Lant family. Thus, Suffolk street, Lant-street, the 
Mint, and other places in Southwark obtained their names from the owners or ocen* 
piers of Suffolk -place, and its extensive park. ** Braudonne’s Place, in Southwerko,” 
is mentioned in Sir John Howard^s Expenses under the year 1465. One of the last 
of the barbers who let blood, and drew teeth, was Middleditch, of Great Suffolk-street, 
Southwark, in whose shop-window were displayed heaps of drawn ^eath, and at bi^ 
door the barber’s pole. 

Southwark is a Shakspearean locality. The site of the Globe Theatre is believed 
to be included in that of Barclay and Perkins’s Brewery. All vestiges of times as 
old as Shakspeare and the playhouses there seem to have vanished, except a hoose 
which some think may be part of the the original Falcon Tavern, This is situated 
not far firom Pellatt’s Falcon Glass-works. The register of tho burials in St. Mary Overio’<^ 
1607, has " Edmund Shakspeare, the Poet’s brother, player, in the church.” Gerard 
Johnson, the sculptor of Shakspeare’s bust on his tomb, in the church, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, lived in St. Thomas Apostle’s parish, not far from the Globe, and he must often 
have seen Shakspeare, as Dngdale assures us. In the Vestry-room of St. Saviour’s 
church long hung a presumed portrait of Shakspeare, which is now in the collection of 
pictures at the Foundling Hospital. ^ 

Montague*close, adjoining St. Saviour’s Church, was the cloister of the monastery | 
and, after the Dissolution, appertained to the mansion buiit by Sir Anthony Biuwne 
(Viscount Montague), who obtained a grant of the site of tho Priory of St. Mary Overie, 
and the messuages, wharfs, shops, Ac. ; and in St. Mary Query's Dock was situated the 
Priory mill. 

Bankside, ** the Bank” (Tliames-bank in Domesday -book), extends from near St, 
Saviour’s Church to Black friars-bridge. Here were tw'O Beare-gardens, places ^wherein 
were kept beares, bulls, and other beasts, to be bay ted ; as also mastives, in several 
konlea, nourished to bayt them” {Slow), H^re Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich 
College, kept the Boar-garden, teiirp. Llimbeth and James 1.; but Ilis Majesty’s 
Bour-garden” was removed to Hock ley -in- the- Hol<^ Clerkeuwcll, in 1686-7. Here 
also were the Globe, the Rose, the Hope, and the Swan Theatres {see Thbatbbs). 
The Stew-houses were put down by sound of trumpet, by Henry VIII. Before tbo 
Restoration the theatres had disappeared, and Bankside became the abode of dy^rs, for 
** the conveniency of the water.” Here are Rose Alley and Globe Alley, from the old 
tlieatres. l^ke Garden is named in a parliamentary survey of 1649 as papeQ^^ 

of the possessions of Charles Stuart, late king of England;” and in another survey, 
made in 1652, occurs the late kin^s barge-house on tho Bankside.” {See also v) 31.) 

Winchester Souse, or Palace, founded about 114>7, by Bishop Walter Giilard, with 
Its court, ot&cosp and water-stairs, occupied scroat of the Bank and had, on the 
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•oath, gardens, atatues, fbuntaiiM, and a spacioua park : hence Park-ttre«t. The do- 
eaying palace was let aa warehouacs and wharft ; and the venerable remaina of ita great 
hall, with a grand drcnlar gable-window, of rare tracery, were laid open by a fire xa 
August, 1814. The Vinegar- works of Messrs. Pott are upon a part of the park site, ana 
are held of the see of Winchester. A<Qoimng was J^oc^ester Mouse, the residence ^ 
the Bishops of Rochester ; it stood on the north side of the Borough Market-place, piOT 
of which was Rochoster-yard ; and Rochester-street still exists. This estate, anciently 
called armies Croft, was granted by William, second Earl of Warren, to the monks of 
Rochester, by placing his knife upon the altar of St. Andrew, Rochester House was 
taken down in the year 1604. 

I)eadinan*S‘place, west of the Market, is said to be oormpted from Desmond-place, 
where dwelt the Earl of Desmond : here are the College founded by Thomas Cure, 
saddler to Edward VL, Mary, and Elizabeth ; almshouses built by Edwu^ Alleyn, 1616, 
and other almshouses. 

Soritkttark Token §. — lu the Beaufoy Collection, at Ooildhall, are **the Bore's Head,*' 1649 (between 
Nos. 25 and 26, Hi^h-street) : it was leased to the family of the author of the present Tolome, and was 
sublet in tenements, as ** Boar*B-Head-ooarV' taken down in 1830. Next also is a Oogg and Oveke*' 
token, 1651 (St. George's Fields) ; ** the Greene Man,*' 1651 (which remains in iilaokman-Btreet) ; ** yo 
Bull Head Taverne/' 1667, mentioned by Edward Alleyn, founder of Dulwich College, as one of niii 
resorts; ** Duke of Suffolk's Head," 1669 ; and the "Swan with Two Necks." 

Southwark and the a^acent districts are noted for their manufactures : as rope- 
walks and tan-pits at Bermondsey; barge and boat- builders, sawyers and timl^r- 
merchants, at Uotherhitbe ; also, hat making, brewing, vinegar-yards, and distilleries, 
glass-houses, potteries, and soap and candle works. 

The High-street is crossed nearly opposite St. Saviour’s church by an ugly railway 
^ bridge, and the* li^e trends thence, anaconda-like, along the south bank of the Thames, 
^ which it crosses by three bridges. In the railway works were demolished some Eliza- 
bethan houses in Stoney- street, close to the palaces of the Bishops of Rochester and 
Winchester, between the bear-gardens of Bankside and the Clink Prison, chiefly occu- 
pied by the licensed keepers of houses of infamous resort, from the twelfth till the six- 
teenth century, when that nuisance was at length suppressed by law. Almost parallel 
extends So^hwwrk-street, flanked with groups of lofty warehouses, banking-houses. 
Hop Exchange, Ac. ; eastward, the street is continued into Bermondsey and Rotlicr- 
hithe, and is a noble improvement. A 9uhu>ay^ is formed in the centre of the road, 
and is thus described : — 

This subway is an arched passage. 12 ft. wide aud nearly 7 ft. high, ftom which are side passages 
leading to cellars built beneath the rootwalks. In the subway the gas, water-mains, and telegraph- 
wires are laid, the side passages conveying the two fonner necessaiies direct into the cellars, and 
thence i\to the houses themselves. The o^eci of this new work is, of course, to do away with the nuisances 
caused by the stoppage of thoroughfares to repair a gat or water main. This subway is wide and high 
enough to allow of any repairs qf this kind being carried on. The drains from the houses are formed of 
strong stoneware pip^, passing at a rather steep Incline beneath the subway into the main sewer, which 
is placed below the floor of the passage in the centre, but not so deep but that it can instantly be opened 
for repairs or removal of stoppage. Every part of the subway is ventilated in the most perfect manner. 

The Southwark arms are, Arg., a rose displayed. The Bridge-house mark is usually, 
but erroneously, used to designate Southwark, because the manors form part of the 
Bridge-house ^states. That mark is. Azure, an annulet ensigned with a cross pat^, or, 
interlaced with a saltire conjoined in base, of the second. The City jurisdiction, ac- 
cording to the inscription upon the boundjiry-stone at the western extremity of Beth- 
lehem Hospital wall, and other parts of the liberties, extends northward to the Thames, 
and eastward to St. Tbomas-a- Watering in the Kent-road ; comprehending the parishes 
of St. Qeorge, St. Saviour (exclusive of the Clink Liberty), St. Thomas, St. Olave, and 
St. John. Southwark occupies an area of 590 acres ; the City of Londra 600 acres. 

At 6, Blackman-street, Sir Jame^ South (eldest son of a dispensitig chemist in 
the High-street) made several valuable astronomical observations. (See Kensxngtok, 
,p#>48B.) oAt No. 104, High-street, sign of the Golden Key (of which a Token exists), 
lived Mr. Elliotson, chemist and druggist, father of John ElUotson, M.D., F.R.S. 

The historic Inns of Southwark are described at p. 466. 

4<4 

* Subwoftt or passages beneath tha streets of the metropolis, were advoeated In 1628 ^ by Mr. 
Williams, of Birchin-lane, in a bulky ootivo volume. In 1859, this {^eat iroprovemsnt was oomnieiKisd 
by the J|^oard of Works uimr the new street leading ftom Cranboum-street m Oomt»garden« 
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SOUTRWARK FAIR, 

A NCIENTLY called “ Our Lady Faire in Southwark,” was granted by Edward VT., 
in 1550, when the sum of 647/. 28. lA was paid by the Corporation of London for 
the two manors and divers lands and tenements. The Fair, held on September 7tli, 
8th, and 9th, was opened by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs riding to St. Magnus^ Church 
after dinner, at two o’clock in the afternoon : the foniier vested with hU collar of SS., 
without his hood ; and all dressed in their scarlet gowns, lined, without their cloaks. 
They were attended by the Sword-bearer, wearing his embroidered cap, and carrying 

the pearl sword and at the church were met by the aldermen, all of whom, after 
* evening pra)s^r, rode over the bridge in procession, passed through the Pair, and con- 
tinued either to St. George’s Church, Newington Bridge, or to the stones poiiiSSng out 
the City liberties at St. Thomas-a- Watering. They then returned over the bridge, or 
to the Bridge House, where a banquet was provid^, when the aldermen took leaye of 
the Lord Mayor; and all parties being returned home, the bridge-masters gave a. supper 
to the liOrd Mayor's officers. Sheriff Hoare thus describes the ceremony in l74i ; On 
the 8th of September the Sheriffs waited on the Lord Mayor in procession, " the City 
music going before, to proclaim Southwark Fair, as it is commonly called ; although 
the ceremony is no more than our going in our coaches through the Borough, and 
turning round by St. George’s Church, back again to the Bridge House ; and this is to 
signify the licence to begin the Pair.” " On this day the Sword-bearer wears a fine 
embroidered cap, said to have been worked and presented to the City by a monastery.” 
Evelyn and Pepys describe the Fair. Jacob Hall was one of its famous rope-dancers ; 
and early in the last century, Crawley’s puppet-show of the Creation., "wvith the addi-.. 
tion of Noah’s Flood,” Squire and Sir John Spendall; Dancing Dogs, c^nd "the Ball o^' 
Little Dogs,” danced before Queen Anne; were Southwark Fair sights. Hogartii, in 
his plate of the Pair, shows Figg the prize-fighter, and Cadman the rope-flyer. In 
1743 the Fair continued fourteen days, and extended to the Mint: an attempt was 
then made to put down the shows^ but the Fair was not Anally suppressed until 1763 : 
the booth-keepers used to collect money here for Marshalsea prisoners. * « 


8PITALFIELDS 

I NCLUDES large portions of Bethnal-gfreen, Shoreditch, Whitechapel, and Mile-end 
New- town. • Part of the site was anciently Lolesioorth, a cemetery of Roman Lon- 
don, in breaking up which, "for clay to make brick,” about 1576, were found several 
urns full of ashes and burnt bones, and copper coins of Claudius, Vespasian, Nero, Auto- 
ninus Pius, Trajan, &c.; also fragments of Roman Pottery aiW glass. {See Stow, p. 64.) 
At the same time were found some stone coffins (British or jS^ixon), which are preserved 
in the vaults of Christchurch. 

Spitalflelds is named from its having been the site and property of the Priory and 
Hospital of St. Mary Spittle without Bishopsgate, founded in 1197, by Walter Brune, 
citizen of London, and Rosia his wife, for Augustine canons ; at the J>i&solution in 
1534 it had 180 for the receipt of the poor of charity. Ba^ord, in Leland’s Col* 
leetanea, mentions the priory, then standi strongly built of timber, with a turret at 
one angle : its mins were discovered early in the last century north of Spital-square. 
In one of the houses built here lived the celebrated Lord Boliugbroke. At the north- 
east corner of Spital-square was placed the Pulpit-eross, whence were preached, in the 
opgn air, the Spital Sermons* (see p. 157) : the pulpit was destroyed in the Civil Wars, 
Ih the Map executed in the reign of Elizabeth, the Spittle fields are at tb^norfh east 
^extremity of London, with only a few houses on the site of the Spital, The map of a. 
century later shows a square field bounded with houses, with the old Artillei^ Gro*ih^.^ 
on the west, which was let by the last prior to the ArtiEery Company, and is now 
the site of ArtiUery-street. A Fairs in SpitUefields” is described in a scarce pamphlet 

• 

* Hatton rslates of a Spital-sermon " In 1632, three bi;o|^erf named Winoope, were called fiom 
ismole placee, and preached on the three eermon-days, a^re«^liig^ so nicely in their enbjeot, that the 
second continued ndut the first began, and the third brboght it to a condiislaii.” 
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In tbo BritiAj M oseum, whereat William Lilly announces his astrological wares 1« 
aalo ; and Nicholas Culpepper, the herbalist^ says i 

''Bid money, tbo' but little I 
For night coni'll on, and we muit ica?e the Spittle. 

Culpepper occupied a bouse then in the fields, and subsequently a pubbc-bouse at the 
comer of Red-Lion-court, Hard by the prioiy sith is Paternoster-row, where, and not 
in Paternoster-row* St. PauFs (see p. 668), some antiquaries maintain, Tarlton, the 
player at the Curtain Theatre, “ kept an ordinary in these pleasant fields.” 

An Order In Council, 5th March, 1669. states, the Inhabitants of the pleasant locality of Spitrillcldi 
petitioned the Council to restrain certain persons from digging earth, and making Md burning hncKs 
m these fields, which would not only render them **Tery noisome," but ** pr<gudiee the clothes wnii*h 
are usually dryed in two large grounds a^oynihg, and me rich stufifk of mvers colourscwhich are made 
in the sa!h.e place, by altering and changing their colours," Ac. 

Bethnal -green and Spitalfielda were grassy open spaces in the last century; but 
Spital-square, at the south-east corner, has been the heart of the silk district since " the 
poor Protestant strangers, Walloons and French,” driven from Prance by the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, settled here, and thus founded the silk-manuiheture in England ; 
introducing the weaving of lustrings, alamodes, brocades, satins, paduasoys, dueapes, 
and black velvets : in 1713 it was stated that silks, gold and silver studs, and ribbons, 
were made here as good as those of French fabric;, and that black silk for hoods and 
scarfr was made annually worth 300,0001. Tapestries and bangings of the interiors of 
English houses were manufactured in Spitalfielda, even before the settlement of the 
French refugees in that district. In the Queen^s Bedchamber at Windsor Castle was 
a bed of state, of rich fiowered velvety made at Spitalfielda in tlie reign of Queen Anne. 
About this time,, bedchambers were hang with tapestry made in Spitalfields, where an 
artist, named Boyston, excelled in tapestries of harvest- fields and other ruralities. After 
the disoontmuauce of the use of tapestry, the skill of the weavers was confined mainly to 
the manufacture of silks and velvets. Dating the reigns of Anne, George 1. and 11., 
the Spitalfields weavers greatly increased: in 1832, 50,000 persons were entirely 
dependent on the silk-manufacture j and the looms varied from 14,000 to 17,000. Of 
these, greaf numbers are often unemployed ; and the distribution of ftmds raised for 
their relief has attracted to Spitalfields a large number of poor persons, and thus 
pauperized the district. The earnings of weavers in 1854 did not exceed 10«. per 
week, working from 14 to 16 hours a day : the weaving is either the richest or the 
thinnest and poorest. In 1867, the Rev. Isaac Taylor, Incumbent of St. Matthias’, in 
a terrible and touching picture of the condition of his parish, stated : 

''Tli& great diffioalty which confronts ns is the dead level of excessive poverty. A skilful workman, 
making costly velvets or rich Hilks, and labouring from 12 to 16 hours a day, will only earn, on an average, 
about 12«. a week. There are r» any who do not earn above 7$. or 8t. ; and the labour required to gain 
these miserable wages is great and excessive. To make a single inch of velvet, the shuttle has to be thrown 
160 times, 160 times the treadle^ have to be worked. 60 times the wire has to be inserted, 60 times t<* 
be withdrawn. 60 times the knife has to be guided along the whole breadth of the work, and 60 times 
the pressure of the chent has to be exerted on a heavy beam. wlUch is used to compress the work, (UK) 
distinct operations are thus required to make one single inch of velvet, the average payment for making 
which is Id. The women, whoso strength does not enable them to move so heavy a beam with the 
chest, are employed in making velveteens, chenilles, silk and cotton trimmings, and bead trimmings. 
They eaAi about one-third the wages of the men. For fitney braid the |[>aymeiit Is one halfpenny a yard. 
Even at these starvation wages work is very scarce i the men are often for weeks together out of employ, 
or, as it is termed by a wretched mot’kery, ^at plav/ Yet these poor people, with all the burden of their 
poverty, are wonderfully uncomplaining and self-reliant.** 

The weavers are principally English, and of English origin ; but the manufacturers 
or masters are of French extraction ; and the Guillebands, the Desormeaux, the Chabots, 
the Turqnauds, the Mercerons, and the Chauvets, trace their connexion with the 
refugees of 1685. Many translated their names into English, by which the old 
families* may still be known : thus, the Lemaitres called themselves Masters ; the 
Iting; the Tonneliers, Cooper; the Lejeunes, Young; the Leblanci^ White; 
the Lenoirs, Black ; the Loiseaus, Bird. Many of the weavers still cherish proud 
tiaditions of their ancestry ; though now, perhaps, only clad in rags, they bear the old 
historic names of France — namea of distinguished generals and statesmen; names 
■ucln as Vendome, Ney, Racine, \}e Foe, La Fontaine, Dnpiii, Bois, Le Beau. Auvache, 
Fontaiucau, and Muntier. 
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The weavers* houses, built in narrow streets, have wide latticed windows in the 
upper stories, which light the work-room. Upon the roofs are bird-traps and other 
bird-catching contrivances; for the weavers supply London with slng^ng-birds, as 
linnets, woodlarks, goldfinches, greenfinches, and chafUnches; and many, in October and 
March, got their livelihood by systematic bird-catching ; matches of singing or ** jerk- 
ing **call.birds are determin^ by the burning of an inch of candle. 

SpitalBelds weavers have extremely small heads, 6 ^, 6 f, and Inches being the 
prevailing widths ; and the same fact is observable in Coventry ; the medium size of 
the male head in England is 7 inches. The weavers* practice of singing at their looms 
was doubtless brought with them from the Continent, as was the custom of woollen- 
, weavers, 

• 

** I would I were a weaver, I could sing all manner of Bonm.”— in JSenry JV, I. aet li. 

^ He got his cold with Bitting up late, and Bin^g catches with clotliworkerB.*’ — Cubbard, in Ben 
JonBon's Silent H^oman, act lii. sc. 4, 

Spitalfields was a hamlet of Stepney until 1729, when it was made a district pAr^sh, 
and Christchurch was consecrated (see p. 157), Among the parochial charities ii» rut 
and dog money,** an eccentric bequest to be paid on the death of certain pet cats and 
dogs t a sickening bequest in such a locality of poverty and starvation. 

The Sisters of Chariig have been working in these districts since the winter of 
1854 : they visit an extent of several miles of habitations of the poor, tending, washing 
them, and nursing them, and supplying them with warm food, clothes, and other things 
necessary to sickness ; and these ministering angels nurse the sick, who cannot be re- 
moved to hospitals, in their own houses. 

In Crispin-streei is the Government School of Design, where are awarded prizes for 
designs for fabrics, drawing and painting from nature, crayon -drawing. <4c. Spitalfields' 
Market is mentioned by Hatton, in 1708, as fine for flesh, fowl, and roots.** In the 
district are Victoeta Pabk (see p. 655), and the Citg Consumption Hospital, 

In Crispin-Btrect, until 1845, the Maihemafieal Sof^iety occupied largo apartments, for their philo- 
sophical instruments and libraiy of 30(X) volumes. The yoeiety, which also cultivated elei tricity, was 
established in 1717, and met at the Monmouth^e Jffetid in Monmouth-strect, until 1725, when they 
removed to the White Horse Tavern, In Wheeler-street; from thenee, in 1735, to Ben Joftjfone It tad, in 
Pol ham-street ; and next to Crisplu-strcet. The members were cliietly tradesmen and artisans, amon^ 
those of hitfher rank wore Canton, DoHond, Thomas Simpson, and Crosslcy. The Society lent their 
instruments (air-pumps, reflecting tclescojMJs, reflecting^ microscopes, electrical machines, surveying 
instruments, &c.)» with books for the use of them, on the borrowers giving a note of hand for llie value 
• thereof.- Tho number of members was not to exceed the square of seven, except such as were abroad or 
in tho country ; but this was increased to the squares of eight and nine. The members met on Saturday 
evenings : each present was to employ himself in some mathematical exercise, or forfeit one penny ; and 
if he refused to answer a question asked by another in mathematics, he was to forfeit twopence. The 
Society long cherished a taste for exact science; but In 1846, when on the point of dissolution^hc few 
remaining members made over their books, records, and memorials to the Royal Astronomical ^:.*icty, 
of which these meml>crs wore elected fellows,— Abridged from Weld’s iiiiffory of the Hoyal Soviefy^ 
vol. i. pp. 4fl7-8. At ilcthnal-green, in 1648, Sir Balthazar Gerbier established **Tlie Academy tor 
Foreign Languages, and ndl Noble Sciences and Exercises.** 


SPRING GARDEN, 

O RIGINALLY an appurtenance to the palace of Whiteliall, and eituftte^on the 
north-western verge of St. Jauies *8 Park, is named from its w^ater-spriiig or 
fountain, set playing by the spectator treH^^ipg upon its hidden inachiiiery — an eccen- 
tricity of the Elizabethan garden. Spring Garden, by a patent which is extant, in 
1630 was made a bowling-green by command of Charles I. There was keot in it an 
ordinary of six shillings a meal (when tho King's proclamation allows but two else- 
wlijppc); continual bibbing and linking wine all day under the trees; two O’®; three 
quarrels every week. It was grown scandalous and insufferable: bedsides, Lord 
J>igby being reprehended for striking in the King's garden, he said he t^)ok it for a 
common bowling-place, where all paid money for tlieir coming in.** — (Mr. GarrarC tfi v 
Lord Strafford,) 

In 1634 Spring Garden was put down by the King*s command, and ordered to be 
bercaiter no oominon bowling- place. Tliis led to thb opening of “ a New Spring Gar- 
den** (Shaver *8 Hall), by a gentleman-barber, a eyeyal-t of the lord ehatnberlain's. 
TUo old garden was* however, ro-opened 4 for 13th June, 1649, says Evelyn, ” I treated 
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divers ladies of my relations in Spring Gardens but 10th May» 1654^ ho records that 
Cromwell and his partisans had shut up and seized on Spring Gardens^ ** till now 
had been y* usual rendezvous for the ladys and gallants at this season/^ 

Spring Garden was, however, once more re-opened ; for, in A Character of England^ 
1659, it is described as 

** The indosure nctdisaffreeable, fbr the solomnneesof the grove, the warbling of the birds, and as It 
opens into the spucious walks at St. James's* ...» It is usual to find some of the young company 
here till midnight : and the thickets of the garden seem to be contrived to all advant^es or gallantry, 
after they have refreshed with the collation, which Is here seldom omitted, at a certa'n cabaret in the 
middle of this oaradise, where the forbidden Ituits are certain trifling tai^ neat’s tongues, salacious 
meats, and bad Khenish.** 

** The New Spring Garden*'* at Lambeth (afterwards Vauxhall) was flourishing in 
1661-3'; when the ground at Charing Cross was bi^ilt upon, as ** Inner Spring Garden" 
and " Outer Spring Garden." Buckiugham-conrt is named from the Duke of Buck-* 
inghara, one of the rakish frequenters of Spring Garden ; and upon the site of Drum- 
monh’s banking-house was ** Locket’s Ordinary, a bouse of entertainment much 
frequented by gentry," and a relic of the Spring Garden gaiety i 

** For Locket’s stands whert gardens ohoe did spring.** 

Pr. King’s Art if Cookery, 1700. 

In Outer Spring Garden lived, 1661, Sir Philip Warwick, author of the Memoire 
which bear his name : ** Warwick-street^ adjoining, was, I believe, named after him." 
(Cunningham^ Here, too, lived Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, 1667-1670. Prince 
llupert resided hero from 1674 to his death : ^ 

1682, Nov. 29. — Died of a fever and pleurisy, at his house In the Spring Garden, Rupert, Prince 
Palatine of the Rhine, Ac,, in the card year of his age,” — MietorUrtCe Quide, 3rd edit. 1688. 

^ Sir Edward itungerford lived here in 1631, after he bad parted with his estate for 
the site of Hungerford Market* 

Milton, when first appointed Latin secretary, lodged at one Thomson’s, at Charing 
Cross, opening into the Spring Garden. Here the witty and beautiful dramatist, Mrs. 
Centlivre, died, December 1, 1723, at the house of her third husband, Joseph Centlivre, 
** Yeoman cf the Mouth" (head cook) to Queen Anne. Colley Cibber lived near the 
Bull-head Tavern, in Old Spring Garden," from 1711 to 1714. George Canning, in 
1800, resided at No. 13, right-hand corner at Cockspur-street. 

Spring Garden was formerly noted for its sights : the Incorporated Society of 
Artists exhibited here ; here, in 1806, at Wigley’s Booms, were shown Serres’s Pano- 
rama of Boulogne ; foreign cities and sea-pieces ; also Maillardet’s automatic figures, 
including a harpsichord -player, a rope-dancer, and a singing-bird. Here also was 
exhibited Marsball’s Periatrephic Panorama of the Battle of Waterloo, which the 
spectators viewed turuing^round. 

Berkeley House, on the right as yon enter by the Spring-garden-gate, St. James’s 
Park, the mansion of the ^Berkeley family, was taken down in 1862, and upon its 
site has been erected the chief office of the Metropolitan Board of Works, of poor but 
pretentious design. 


SQUARES. 


T he garden-spaces or planted Squares are the moat recreative features of onr 
metropolis ; in comparison with which the piazze,plae€ut,nud plaoee of continental 
edties are wayworn and dusty ax^as, with none of the refreshing beauty of a garden or 
green field: 

^Fountafus and trees our wearied pride do pleasi^ 

Even in the midst of gilded palaces} 

And in our towns the ptoep^t gives delight. 

Which opens round the country to our sight.** 

JSprai, quoted In Wren's p€n'emiaUa* 

Yet" the majority of the London Squares aiw the growth of the last oentmy ; and few 


• Named from the Garden at Charing Croes. as ws do not times any ^wateivapTiiig’’ st Vsnxliall. Sir 
John Hawkins says:— ” Sir Samuel Mbriand naving planted the lam garden wlin statelv trees, and 

laid it^'mt In shady walks, it obtained the name of Spring Gardena There was lil^frise a ’ New Spring 
Garden* at PimUco, the name having been applied to a public garden generahy." 
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of the westem Squares existed before 1770 ^ their sites being then mostly she^- walks, 
paddocks, and kitchen*gardens. It was at first attempted to name ^uarcs quad* 
rates i** in 1732 Maitland wrote, ** the stately quadrate denominated King-square, but 
vulgarly Soho-square and the phrase is retidned in Maitland's edition of 1756. 

Banvoao Sqttabb, which appears in Harwood's Map, 1799, was formerly “ St. 
Giles’s ruins/' The centre house on the east side used to be the official residence of 
the Lord Chancellor. Lord Loughborough lived there, and at the time of the Corn- 
law Kiots it was occupied by Lord Eldon. The mob made an attack on the house at 
night, when Lord and Lady Eldon escaped over the back wall into the British Museum 
Gardens, and took refuge in the guard-house. Here it was that the Prince of IV ales 
called upon the Chancellor, and got from him, as be lay in bed with goat,/a vacant 
Mastership ih Chancery for the Prince’s friend, JekylL The keystone ovesitho en- 
trance doorway of some of the houses displays a very fine made bead. {Builder, 
No. 651.) Some, of the houses were designed by Sir William Chambeia. ^ 

BsLaBA.TB, Chbstbb, and Eaton Squares, named from their ground-landlord, the 
Marquis of Westminster, are noticed at p. 37 ; the centres of the first and third 
were nursery-grounds. At No. 19, Chester-square died, in 1852, Dr. Mantell, F.R.S., 
the eminent geologist. 

Bebeelby Square, built 1698, is named from Berkeley House, which occupied the 
site of Devonshire House. On the* south side of this square is Lansdowne House {see 
p. 651) : the beehive upon the gatc-*piers is one of the family crests. At No. 11 died 
Horace Walpole in 1797. No. 44, built by Kent, has a noble staircase and saloon. 
At No. 45 Lord Clive destroyed himself in 1774. A few liiik-extinguishers remain 
fianking doorways : the trees in the centre are old and picturesque : ber» was forraei'ly ^ 
an equestrian statue of George III. 

Bloombbubt, first named Southampton, Square, from Southampton House upon 
its north side, was built by the Earl of Southampton, whose daughter, Lady Rachel 
Russell, dates her Betters from here. Evelyn, in 1665, notes it as ** a noble square or 
piazza, a little towrie," with « good aire." The site formerly constituted the manor of 
Lomesbury, in which, according to Hughson, the kings of England anciently had their 
stables untU removed to the MeWs, near Charing-cross. Coming into the hands of 
the Russell family, by marriage with the Earl of Southampton, it was called first 
. Southampton-square, and then Bloomsbury-square. Bedtord House has been ascribt^l 
to Inigo Jones, but it would seem erroneously. It was built a few years after his 
death. Thornhiirs copies of Rafihelle’s Cartoons were in one of the wings of this 
house. It was sold by auction in the year 1800, and immediately pulled down, ^ope 
alludes to this once fashionable quarter of the town ; — 

♦•In Palace-yspd, at nine, you’ll find mo there, ^ 

At ten, fbr certain, air, in Bloomsbury-aquarc.'* 

The Grand Duke Cosmo was taken to see Bloomsbury as one of the wondei-s of 
England. Baxter, the Nonconformist divine, lived here when he was persecuted by 
Judge Jefireys. 'i he Earls of Chesterfield had a mansion here. Sir Huns Sloane 
lived on the south side ; and here Dr. Franklin came to see Sloane’s Curmsitiesf “for 
which," says Franklin, “ he paid me handsomely." Dr. Riuicliffe lived here when he 
gave 620/. to the poor Nonjuring clergy. Lqird Mansfield's house was at the north- 
east corner, when it was burnt to the walls by the rioters of 1780; and his books, 
pai)ers, and ftimiture made into a bonfire in the square. Lord and Lady Mansfield 
escaped by a back door from tbelmob. On the north side is a bronze sitting statue of 
Charles James Fox, by Westmacott. Ralph describes this side as “ one of the finest 

aattons in Enrope for a palace," with gardens and view of the country. Dn Akon- 
side, and the elder Mr. Disraeli, resided in this square. The latter compiled the^ 
Curiosities of Idierature in No. 6, which house was built in 1766, by Isaac Ware, the 
editor of P€dladio, originally a chimney-sweep, and whose skin, it is smd, was. so 
engrained with soot, that he bore till bis dying day the marks of Ids early calling. 

Bbimbwatbb Squabb, Barbican, was once the •site of the mansion and gardens 
of the Earl of feidgowater. The middle is ne-tQr enclosed with paUsado pales 
and set round witii trees, wWch renders the place very deiightfuL"~^/f 3 (ps. 
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Bbunswick and Mbckmojbubok Sq^abbs. with the Pajmdltag Hoe^tal Bnd 
iniounda between them, form an airy group} northward b TOBBlNOXOif Squabbi 
N o. 65, residence of Sir Harris Nicolas, the genealogist 

Bbyanstow and Montaottb Squabbs were built on Wardb Held, and the rite 
of Apple Village, by David Porter, who was once chimney-sweeper to the village of 
Afarylebone. At ftt. Mary^s Church, Bryanston-square, June 7, 1838, Miss liaudon 
(L. E. L.) was privately married, by her brother, to George Madean, governor of Cape 
Coast Castle. The Rev, Dr. Dibdin was Rector (see p. 198). 

Catbndish Squabe (between two and three acres), named from the Xiady Hen- 
rietta Cavendish Holies, the wife of Harley, Earl of Oxford, was planned on the 
north ride of Ty bum-road in 1716, when the locality was infested by feotpads, who. 
often rdbbed and stripped persons in the fields between liondon and Marylebone. Mar- 
garot-street Chapel alwut seventy years fdnee was an isolated building in Marylebone- 
fields : a shady Loveris Walk*^ passed close by the chapel to Manebester-square } 
another walk led through the fields to Paddington. The Square was laid out about 
1717; the whole of the north side being taken by «*tho Grand Duke^^ of Chundos, 
who proposed to build here a palatial residence, and to purchase all the property be- 
tween Cavendish-square and his palace of Canons at Edgeware, so that he might 
ride from town to the country through his own estg>te. In the British Museum is a 
view of the mansion, designed by John Price: the wings only were built; one being 
the large mansion at the corner of Harley-street, which was occupied by the Princess 
Amelia, aunt to George III.; also by the Earl of Hopetoun, and the Hopes of 
Amsterdam ; next by George Watson Taylor, Esq., who assembled here a very valn- 
nble coliectiofr oF paintings. The other wing of the Duke^s plan is the corresponding 
mansion at the corner of Chandos-street. The centre is principally occupied by two 
splendid mansions, with Corinthian columns, designed by James of Greenwich. At 
this period Harcourt House on the west side was the only other house here : ‘‘it pre- 
sents, with its high court-walls and porte^cochhre, more the appearance of a Parisian 
mansion than any other house in London.*^ (S, AngelL) The ground was first sold 
at 2s, 6d.*^per foot. In the centre of the Square is an equestrian metal statue of 
William Duke of Cumberland ; and on the south side a colossal standing bronze statue 
of Lord George Beutinck, third son of tlie Duke of Portland. Southward is Holies* 
street^ where, at No. 24, Lord Byron was born. Mr. Coke, in 1833, told Haydon, tlie 
painter, that he remembered a fox killed in Cavendish-square, and that where Berke- 
ley -square now stands was an excellent place for snipes. 


CiiABTEKHOUSE Sqfare is described by Hatton (1708) as “a pleasant place of 
good (and many new) buildings, the whole in the form of a pentagon." Here was 
Rutland House, in which the Venetian ambtissadors lodged. Baxter the Nonconformist 
died in this square in 16&1. It has been partly taken down. On the north side is 
the Charterhouse, see pp. 85-88. 

CovENT Garden, see pp. 292-290. 

DRVONSHtBE Square, Bishopsgate Without, " a pretty though very small square 
inhabited by gentry and other merchants" (Hatton, 1708), was named from the Earls 
of Devonslitre having lived there in a mansion previously possessed by the Earl of 
Oxford : the Queen^s majesty Elizabetn hath lodge<l there" (Stow,) The mansion 
was built in the midst of gardens and bowling-alleys, by Jasper Fisher, one of the six 
Clerks in Chancery, who thereby outrunning bis income, the house was mockingly 
called “ Fisher’s Folly." It next became a conventicle ; benco " Fisher’s Folly con* 
Rogation** (Hudibras,) Here Murray and Doc^kwra set up the Fenny Post In 1680. 
Alurray also introduced the Club of Commerce (one of a trade); and at Devonshire 
House he opened a Bank of Credit, where money-bills were advanced upon goods de- 
posited. 

Eubtok Square, St. Pancras, is named from the ground-landlords, the Dukes oi 
Grafton and Earls of Euston. Upon the site of themorth side of the square, then a 
nursery-garden. Dr. Wolcot, tha political satirist (Peter Pindar), ended his misspeut 
life jfi bliudiiess. 


. BQXrABSB. 

"********** " I M l. m, I ■■■■■■■(*<— 

Finsbubt SQtTABX wfts biulfc in 1789, by George Dance, B«A., on thcrnortlt side of 
Moorfields. At the north-east corner lived the estimable Dr# Birkbeck, the foander of 
Mechanic^ Institutions ; he died here December 1, 1841, the eighteenth anniversary of 
the establishment of the first Mechanics* Institution in London. 

PiTZuoY Bqttabb is named ifrom Charles Fitzroy, second Duke of Grafton : the 
E. and S. sides were commenced by W. and J. Adam in 1790. On the south side 
lived Sir W. C. Ross, R,A., khe celebrated miniature-painter; and at No. 7> Sir 
Charles L, Eastlnke, President of the Royal Academy. 

Golden Sqtjabe, Westminster, " not exactly in anybody's way, to or from any* 
where," was **so called from the first builder, a very new and pleasant square" 
(Hatton, 1708) ; contemporary evidence, more reasonable than Pennant's he arsay 
anecdote that the name was Gelding, altered from the sign of a neighbouring inn. 
One of its earliest inhabitants was Lord Bolingbroke, when socretary-at-we^, 1704-8. 
In the centre of the square is a statue of George IT., formerly at Canons, near Edge- 
ware. Golden-square is a locality of Smollett's Humphrey ClinJeer, and of DiePens's 
Nicholas NicJcIehy. * 

Haydon Sqtjabe, Minories, is named from Alderman Haydon, the gpround -landlord. 
Close by were found, in 1852, sculptured gravestones and urns ; and in 1858 a sarco- 
phagus; all of Roman work. lu Haydon-square lived Sir Isaac Newton when Master 
of the Mint ; the house was taken down about 1852. Here is Allscipp's Burton Ale 
Dop5t, occupying 20,000 square feet ; cargoes of ale are sent here from Burton, by 
railway (140 miles), in an afternoon ; and the platforms and wagons are lowered by 
hydraulic cranes into the vast cellars. Here also is the spring of pure water, which 
formerly supplied the priory of the Holy Trinity upon this spot. • ^ 

Gobdon Square, New*road, has at the south-west angle the Catholic Apostolic 
Church ; CiitheilraMikc Early English exterior, and Decorated interior, with a trifo- 
rium in the aisle-roof; the ceilings are highly enriched, and some of the windows are 
filled with stained glass ; the northern doorway and porch, and the southern wheel- 
window, equal old examples ; and gothic houses, with projections and gables, pointed- 
headed windows, and iraceried balconies, group around the church ; archtte< ts, Bran- 
don and Ritchie. ** Near the spot occupied by Gordon -square, a circular enclosure was 
constructed, about the year 1803, for the exhibition of the “ first locomotive," the pro- 
duction of TVevithick. Its performance was then so satisfactory that a bet was offered 
by the proprietors to match the engine to run a greater number of miles in twenty- 
four hours than any horse that could be produced, but there were no takers. — Com- 
municated to The Builder, • 

Gough Squabe, betw^een Petter-lr.no and Shoe-lane, cqptains the bouse. No. 17, 
wherein Dr. Johnson compUed most of his Dic^tionary; his amanuenses working in 
the garrets. 

Gbosvknob Squabe, six acres, is named from Sir Richard Grosvenor, who died in 
1732. I'he houses, some of rubbed bricks with stouu finishings, are spacious. The 
centre landscape-garden was laid out by Kent, and tlie stone pedestal in the centre 
once bore an equestrian statue of George T.; the line of fortification during' tlie Civil 
War ran across the space now the j|ciuare. It is a place of high fashion ; and Dr. 
Johnson once desired to be " Grosvenor of that ilk.” Here lived Lord North and 
John Wilkes; and at No. 39 (the Earl of Harrowby's) his Majesty's Ministers were 
to have dined on the evening the Cato-street conspirators had planned to assassinate 
them, and to bring away the heads of Lords Liverx)Ool and Castloreagh in two b|7gs ! 

^ Hanoveb Squabe, built about 1718, was named in honour of George I., It 
was proposed to change the place of execution from Tyburn elsewhere, lest, thS proces- 
sion of malefiictors might, annoy the inhabitants of the now square. Here li*^ed 
Marshal Lord Cobham, the owner of princely Stowe. Admiral Lord Rodney died here . 
in 1792. On the east side are the Hanot>er Square Rooms $ the great room is 90 feet 
by 35 feet, and will hold 800 pei^sons ; the ceiling was painted by Cipriani. No. 11 is 
the Zoological Society ; No. 12, Royal AgHci^iural Society; and on the west 
side is the Oriental (see p. 196). In Ten verdien* street is the Royal Academy of 
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Jfiuit*. foondbd in 1822, Incorpomfced 1880. Upon the sooth «d« Hnnover-sqoaw 
is n colossal bronze ststoe of TinOiam Ht^ bgr Chantrey. 


"ThtasquMs. to ooniterion with G««iro.stMet hM slwsTS rtniok 
srchltectuSi displays that l.on«l<m presents t toe stwt «P*n^b« cffirer's 

eleimiit style of the stiiTouiidinir mansions* the jadicions mixture of wiao* 

sS an^tho w^tol oMlMisstical wirk of James (St. Oeorge's), altogether produoe the most 
agreeable efleot."— Angelk 


St, Jaiois^s Squabb, between Pall Mall and Jemoyn-atreet, la built on part of St, 
James's Fields, Godfrey's print, from a drawing by Hollar, has a stone conduit near 
the Centro of the present square. Mr. Cunningham found several of its tenants rated in 
the parishwbooks of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields in 1676 ; and among them, on the west 
side, Madame Churchill, mistress of the Duke of York ; and Madame Davis j:Moll Davis), 
mistress of Charles II. On the north side was Romney House, where, xn 1695 tind 
1697, King William III. visited the Earl of Romney, to witness dreworks in the 
square; and in the latter year the Dutch Ambassador made before his house a 
bonfire of 140 pitch-barrels, and wine was •' kept continually running among the 
common people." On the north side also was Ormond House, the mansion of the 
great Duke of Ormond ; the duchess died here in 1684 ; in 1698 the house was let to 
Count Tallard, the French Ambassador, for 600f. per annum, then a large rent. In the 
rear of the present houses is Ormond-yard^ now a mews. Appletree-yardt opposite 
keeps in memory the apple-orchards of St. James's Fields. Hatton ^describes St. 
James’s-square, in 1708, ‘^v<ry pleasant, lat^e, and beautiful ; all very fine spacious 
buildings (except that side towards Pall Mall), mostly inhabited by the prime quality.'^ 
Sutton NichoUs's print, 1720, shows a fountain in the centre of the square* with a basin, 
** filled by contract, in 1727, with water from York-buildings." (Malcolm,) A 
pedestal for an ' equestrian statue of William HI. was erected in the centre of tlie 
square in 1782 ; but the statue, cast in brass by the younger Bacon* was not set up 
until 1808, the bequest in 1724 for theoost having been forgotten* until the money 
was found in the list of unclaimed dividends. The Earl of Radnor had on the north 
side a mansion, painted by Vtinson, over doors and cbimuey-pieces ; the staircase by 
Ijuguerre ; , and the apartments hung with pictures by Edema, Wyck* Roestraten, 
Danckers, old GriflSer, yonng Vandervelde, and Sybricht. At No. 7, lived Josiah Wedg- 
wood, and here his stock of classic pottery was dispersed by auction. No. 2 is I^rxrd 
Falmouth's : the street-posts are cannon captured by his ancestor. Admiral Boscawen, 
off Cape Finisterre. No. 4, Earl de Grey (see p. 648) ; the We Earl received here the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. No. 6, Marquis of Bristol. No. 11, Right Hon. 
MTilliam Windham ; Lord Chief Justice Ellenborougb in 1814 ; John Duke of Rox- 
burgh^ ; now the Wyndham Club (see p. 261). No. 12, London lAhrary (see p. 522) ; 
here lived Lord Amherst, when Commander-in Chief. No. 13, Lichfield Jlouse^ was 
built by Athenian Stuart for Lord Anson; from the balcony, on Juno 20, 1815, the Prince 
Regent displayed the troplAcs jpst receiv^ from Waterloo to the delighted populnce. 
No. 16 (Sir Philip France’s) was lent by Lady Francis to Queen Caroline, in 1820, who 
delighted to show herself at the drawing-room windows, and proceeded from thence 
daily, in State, to her trial in the House of Lords; at this time No, 16 was Lord 
Castlereagh'^. No. 17, the Duke of Cleveland's: here is Lely's fine whole-length 
j)ortrait of the Duchess of Cleveland. No. 19, the Bishop of Winchester. No. 21, 
Norfolk Mouse (see p. 554), occupies the* site of the mansion of Henry Jermyn, Earl 
of St. Albans, who died here in 1683. No. 22 is London Rouse, rebuilt in 1820 for 
the Bishops of Loudon. Upon the lower or Pall Mall side lived the fhther of H. B. 
Morland, and grandfather of George Morland, all three painters* 

LkfOSSTEB Squabb (see pp. 611-515.) 

Lincoln's Inn Fields (see pp. 627-529). 

Lowndes Sqdabb, Belgravia, was built 1837-1839, and named from the ground* 
lan<Ilord, W, Selby Lowndes, Esq. The seven houses at the south end, by Lewis 
Cubitt, resemble an Italian palacq. with embellished chimney -shafts, Tuscan cornice^ 
and Venetian balconies. The site of the square was once a ooppice, which supplied the 
Abbot and Convent of Westminster with wood for fuel* 
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Makohxstkb Sqitabe was begun in 1776, by tbe building of MariDhesfcer House 
upon the north side {see p. 552). At the north-west comer of the square is Man- 
ehester-street, where died, in 1814, the impostor, Joanna Southcott, after imposing 
upon six medical men with the story of her l^ing enceinte with the young ** Shiloh/* 

Mtdbbi/Tok Squarb, Islington, near the Now River Head, is named from its origi- 
nator, Sir Hugh Myddelton, the early ei^neer. 

PoBTMAK Squarb, upon the estate of W. H. Portman, Esq., and once the property 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, was begun about 1764, but not completed unt^ 
1784 i it is 600 feet by 400. The centre is laid out as a shrubbery wilderness ; and 
here is a moveable kiosk, constructed for theTurkisb Ambassador about 1808, when he 
resided at ]S(p. 18 ; his Excellency customarily took the air and smoked here, surrounded 
by a party of his retinue. At the north-west angle is Montague House {s^ p. 554) : 
here were the feather-hangings sung by Cowper ; here Miss Burney was welcomed, and 
Dr. Johnson g^w tame. No. 15 (Duke of Leeds) : the architectural embelhshvaents 
of the staircase and principal rooms of this noble mansion, the rich mahogany doors, 
sculptured marble chimncy-pieces, and the cornices and ceilings, are all in the hue^aste 
of Robert Adam, who built the Adelphi-terrace. 

Princess Square.-—*' As St. Gileses parish contains the largest square (Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields), so it also may boast of the smallest, wliich is situated near it-— namely. 
Prince’s Square, containing only one house” {Dohie^^ between Little Queen-street and 
Gate-street ; a stone tablet is inscribed, " Prince’s-square, 1736.” 

Prince’s Square, RatclifTe Highway.-— Here is the Swedish Church, in which is 
interred Emanuel Swedenborg; in the vestry-room are a few port^its, including 
that of Dr. Serenius, Bishop of Stregnas. About tbe year 1816 the cranium of 
Swedenborg was taken fh>m the coffin by a Swedish captain, but was replaced after 
his death. 

Queen Square, Bloomsbury, built in the reign of Queen Anne, has a railed garden 
for the north side. Jonathan Richardson, the painter, died here in 1745. At the 
north-west corner Dr. John Campbell, editor of the Biographia Brjian^klca. gave his 
Sunday-evening conversation-parties, at which Dr. Johnson used td meet " shoals of 
Scotchmen.” On the south-west side is the church of St. George-the-Martyr, of which 
Dr. .Stukeley was rector {see p. 163} ; he lived in the square. 

Queen Square, Westminster, contaizis a statoe of Queen Anne, mentioned in 
1708. Here was bom in 168 i. Admiral Vernon, the hero of Portobello ; here lived the 
Rev. C. M. Cracherode, who bequeathed his books, medals, and drawings to the^ilritish 
Museum. In this square died, in 1784, Dr. Thomas Fr^cklin, the erudite Greek 
scholar. (Queen Square Charel, see p. 214). . In 1832 died, aged 85, Jeremy 
Bentham, in Queen-square-place, where he had resided nearly half a century. 

Reu Lion Square, " a pleasant square of good buildings, between High Holborn 
south, and the fields north’* {Mutton, 1708), was named from the Red Lion Inn, In 1733, 
l^rd Chief Justice Raymond,lived here ; Sharon Turner, the historian, lived many years 
at No. 13 ; tbe benevolent Jonas Hanway, the traveller, lived and died (1^86) here, in a 
house, the principal rooms of which he had decorated with paintings and emblematical 
device^, "in a style peculiar to himself Ham way was honoured with a public funeral. 
Sir John Prestwick, in his JEtepuhlica^ tells us *‘ Cromwell’s remains were privately 
interred in a small paddock near Holborn, on the spot where the obelisk l«i Red Lion- 
square lately stood.” Prestwick does not j^ve his authority for this statement ; it 
fnay be a blunder, caused by the bodies of Cromwell, I reton, and Bradshaa^^t'eing 
carried from Westminster Abbey to tbe Bed Lion in», Holborn, and the^ litxt day 
dragged on sledges to Tyburn. (Wood’s Athen, Oxon, art. ** Ireton.”) No.; 13 is ^ 
Mendicity Society, The author of A. Tour through Great Britain notes : " This 
present year, 1737, an Act was passed for beautifying Red Lyon-square, which' had 
run much to decay, and no doubt but Leicester-frelds and Golden-square wiU soon follow 
these good examples.” ^ 

Russell Square, north of Bedford-square, oocupios part of Southampton JP'selds 
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(1720), Kubsequentty Long Fields. Its dimensions are 666 feet 6 inches north *(*1^ 
665 feet 8 inches south j 672 feet 7 inches west { and 667 feet 1 inch east — 2r^^•l 
feet square, or about 14(0 feet less than Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In 1800 Long Fields 
lay waste and useless, with nursery grounds nortiiward f the Xoxopholite Society s 
ground north-west ; and Bedford House, with its lawn and magnificent lime-trees, 
south. At the north-east end of Upper Montague-stroet was “the Field of Forty 
Footsteps ” (see p. 337). The east side of the square was the house and ^rdens of 
the dissolute Lord Baltimore j the mansion is now divided. 

Bedford House stood across the present Wobum-plaoe. At that time Bolton House, which occupied 
the north extremity of the single line of houses forming Soutbampton-row, was the extreme of London 
in that direction, for there was no building in the then clear open “ Long-flelds” between Bolton House 
and the Southampton Arms Tea-garden at Camden-town, to which there was a footpath crossing the 
New-road. leaving the Boot, immortalized by Dickons in Samahy KuUoe at some distance 6u the 
Tight. view northward from Qnecn-square was then quite uninterrupted. — Builder. 

Here, in No. 21, Sir Samuel Romilly died by his own hand. Lord Chief Justice Tenter- 
den (Jied in No. 28. Baltimore House, at the corner of Guilford-street, was long the 
resiiiejico of Wedderbnrn, Lord Chancellor Loughborough. Mr. Justice Tallburd wag 
resident at No. 67. Sir 'thomas Lawrence lived for a quarter of a century in No. 65. 
In the Oentleman^s Magazine^ the Rev. John Mitford notes r We shall ne er forget 
the Cossacks, mounted on their small white horses, with their long spears grounded, 
standing sentinels at the door of this great painter, whilst he was taking the portrait of 
their general, Platoff” (1818). On the north side is the picturesque bronze sitting 
statue of Francis, Duke of Bedford, by Westmacott. 

Salisbuky Squabb {see FXiEET'STBBbt, p. 349) ; at the north-west corner was the 
printing-office of Richardson, the novelist. 

Soho Squabiv* originally King’a-square, was begun in the reign of Charles II. ; the 
south side consisting of Monmouth House, built by Wren for the Duke of Monmouth, 
and after his death purchased by Lord Bateman ; in 1717 it was an auction room ; part 
of the site is now occupied by Buteman^s-buildings. 

J. T. Smith, in Nollekens and hie Time*, clescrlbe^i the pulling down of Monmouth which 

witnessed : the gate entrance was of massive ironwork, supported by stone piers, Bunnoiintod by tfie 
crest of the D :kc of Monmouth ; and within the gate.^ was a courtyard for carriages. The half was 
ascended by steps. There were eight rooms on the ground-floor : the principal one was a diuing-rocm 
towards the south, the carved and gilt panels of whiem had contalnwl whole-length pictures. At corners 
of the ornamented ceiling, which was of plaster, and over the chimney- piece, the Duke of Monmouth's 
anns were displayed. The staircase was of oak, the stops very low, and the landing-places were tessel- 
lated with woods of light and dark colours. tJpon oruameuted braok»*t8 were busts of Seneca, Oara- 
calla, Trajan, Adrian, Ac. The principal room on the first-floor was lined with blue satin, superbly 
decorated with pheasants and other birds in gold. The chinmey-piece was richly oniamented witii 
fruit and foliage : in the centre, within a wreath of oak-l<)aves, was a circular recess for a bust. The 
beads of. the panels of the brown window-shutters, which were very lofty, wore gUt ; and the picra 
between the windows had been filled with looking-glasses 4 The paved yard was surrounded by a red 
brick wall, with heavy stone conings, 26 feet in height. 

Shadwell, in hia plays (1661), mentions " Soho-square Maitland, 1789, " King*g- 
tquare,*' then a sort of Couft quarter : Evelyn wintered at Soho, in the great square,” 
in 1690. Bishop Burnet, the historian, lived hero before he removed to Clerkenwell; his 
Curiosities included the supposed ” original Magna Charta,” with part of the Great Seal 
remaining. The shipwrecked remains of Sir Cloudesly Shovel lay in state in 1707. At the 
comer of Greek-strect, Noi 1, was the mansion of Alderman Beckford, now the House of 
Charity (see p. 211) ; and thither came the partisan City procession, who prevailed 
upon Beckford to serve his second mayorafty, in comtnemoration of which he feasted the 
floor of St. Anne’s, Soho. At. the comer of Sutton -street was Carlisle House, where 
Mrs. Comely 8 gave her concerts, balls, and masquerades; the present Roman Catholic 
chapel in Button-street having been Mrs. Cornelys’s banquettiiig-room (connected with 
the iKiose by ** the Chinese bridge ”), and the gateway was the. entrance for sedan- 
chairs. - In 1772 the ” furniture, decorations, china, &c.,” of Carlisle House were sold 
by auction ; but it was rc-opeiiod in 1774 ; Mrs. Cornelys returned here in 1776 ; and 
it was next an exhibition-place of monstrosities,” a ** School of Eloquence,^’ and an 
” Infant School of Genius;” it was closed in 1797, and taken down in 1803 or I804| 
some of its curious paintings were preserved ; and an Account of Mrs. Cornelys’s enter- 
tainments has been privately prin^by Mr.T. Mackinlay. (2>r. Rimhaults Notes and 
(iuerieSg No. 28.) No. 20, ** lyAlmain^s/* with a banqueting-room ceiling, said to have 
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. beon painted by Angelica Kauffraann, was built for Earl Tilney by Colm Campbell, 
architect of Wanstead Hoaso. No, 32 was Sir Joseph Banks’s, P.Il.S., next the house 
of tlie Linnean Society (see p. 698), exempted from the poor-rate in 1854 on account 
of its being used for the purposes of science. (Court of Queen* s Bennh Rep, May 30.) 
At a house in Soho-square, Richard Payne Knight, the classic antiquary (died 1824), 
assetnbled his collection of ancient bronzes, and Greek coins, value 50,CK)0/,, which he 
bequeathed to the British Museum. At the corner of Baieman’s-bbiidiugs, left, lived 
George Colman the elder ; and right, Samuel Beazley, the dramatist, and architect of 
the Lyceum and St. James’s theatres. The Soho Bazaar (north-west corner) is 
, described at p. 35. In the centre of the square is a pedestrian statue of Charles II. 
^See Fountains, p. 356.) In Frith-street^ on the south side of the square, died of 
cholera, in 1830, William Hazlitt, the eloquent essayist : bo was buried in St^^nne’s 
churchyard, where is "a stone raised by one whose heart is with him in his grave.’* 
Frith-street is named ** from Mr. Pry th, a great (and once rich) builder” (Hatton) ; 
Maitland calls it ** Tlirift-street.” • 

Tavistock Squabs, Euston-road, is named from the ground-landlord, the Dufe of 
Bedford, and Marquis of Tavistock. 

Southward is TanUtoek-place. At No. 31 lived Mary Ann Clarke, mistress of the Duke of York ; at 
No. 32. Francis Douco. the illustrator of Shaknpeare, and subs^uently, in the same house John (lalt 
when editor of the Couriers at No. 19, Sir Harris Nicolas, K.CTM.G., the peeraj^e antiquary; and it 
No. 10, John Britton, before he removed to No. 17, Burton-street. In Tavieiock-place, at No. 37, 
FraneU Bally, F.R.S., President of the Royal Astronomical Society, lived from 1825 to 1810. The 
house stands isolated in a f^arden, so as to be ikee from any matcriid tremor from passing carriages. A 
stnall observatory was constructed in the upper part; and herein Mr. Baily contrived a pair i)f scales 
that enabled him approximately to weigh the earth. The house and room are engraved and described ^ 
In Things not generally Known, 1856. “ The building in which the earth was weighed, and its bulk 
and iiguro calculated, the standard measure of the British nation perpetuated, anA tno Pendulum ex- 
pert licnts rescued from their chief source of inaccuracy, can never cease to be aii jbjt'ot of interest to 
astr6.idmors of future generations.**^^tr Johnilerschel, Mart, 

Tbafalgab Squabb, Charing Cross, formed by the removal of the lower end of St. 
Martin’s-lane, a knot of courts and alleys, the Golden Cross inn,* and low buildings 
fuljoiuing, was planned by Barry, and is named from the last victory of Nelson, to whom 
a column is erected on the south side (see p. 283) : the four colossal bronze ]b>ns at the* 
base of the pedestal, modelled by Sir £. Landseer, R.A., were added in 1867. The 
whole square is paved with granite, has two large tanks with fountains (see p. 357),. and 
• has on the north side a terrace, which imparts elevation to the National Gallery fu 9 ade. 
At the north-east and north-west angles are granite pedestals ; the former occupied 
by Chantrey’s bronze equestrian statue of George IV., intend^ for the top of the 
inai'ble arch at Buckingham PHlac<5. The granite capstan posts in the area are cl^arac- 
tcristic ; but the square has been condemned as ** an ai*titicial stone-quarry.” The 
massive lanterns at the angles were originally designed by B.'ftTy for Bude-lights. 

In 1831, upon the ground cleared for Trafalgar-square, was exhibited in a pavilion 
the entire skeleton of a Greenland Whale, taken off the coast of Belgium in 1827 ; 
toUl length, 95 feet ; breadth, 18 feet ; width of tail, 22^ feet ; length of head, 22 
feet ; height of cranium, feet ; length of fins, 12^ feet ; weight of animal, 249 tons, 
or 480,000ib. ; weight of skeleton, 35 tons, or 70,000lb. ; oil extracted, <^)00 gallons. 
The skeleton was raised upon iron supports, and visitors ascended within the ribs 
by a flight of steps. It had been previ^u^ exhibited at Paris, where Cuvier and 
others estimated the age of this whale at m>m 900 to 1000 years. (8ee Mirror, 
August 13, 1831.) 

ViNCBNT Squabb, Westnunster, a portion of Tothill Fields, is named after Dr. 
Vip.cent, then Dean of Westminster. Here is the church of St. Mary the Virgin,/jon- 
secrated 1837 : 8tyle» Early Pointed, with lancet windows ; architect, E. Blorei ^ 

WelIiCLOSB Squabb was originally called Marine-squai'e, from its being a 
fesidence of naval officers. ** It is very near a geometrical square, whose area is about 
acres; it is situated between Knockfergus north and Ratcliff Highway south.” 
(Hatton, 1708.) Here is the Danish (now Sailori^S) Church. In Well-street, ad- 

• April 23. 1648, tt was ordered bv Parliament that the 3f f tie Ooldon Cross, at Charlng-efOM 
be taken down, as superstitious and Idolatrous I . ' a 

8 O 
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joining, Wthe Royalty neatre, bornt down Apnl 11. 1826; upon tto 
the Bronswick Theatre; it wa# perfiortned in only three nights, end ^®*\^**'* 

Feb, 28, 1828 ; within six months of which was built upon tho same site the Sailorr 

Home. 


WOBITEH S<irABB, St. Puncras, named from a seat of the Duke of Bed^, baa m 
the centre a Pomtpd church, by L. Vulliamy, buUt in 1884 s the spire is 160 feet high. 


STATE C0ACEE8. 

T he « glistering coach” (Shakspeare) dates ftom the reign of Queen ^izabeth, wh<v 
April 2, 15?1, at the meeting of Par1iainent» rode for the first tyne in a coach, 
drawn Ly two palfreys, covered with crimson velvet housings, richly embroidered but 
this was the only carriage in the procession; the Lord Keeper, and the Lords spiritual 
an^. temporal, all attending on horseback. In 1588 the Queen went from Somerset 
I'la^ to St. Panrs Cross, to return thanks after the destruction of the Spanish Armada, 
in a coach presented to her by Henry Karl of Arundel, and called by Stow a chariot- 
throne.'* In a print in the Crowle Pennant, in the British Museum, representing 
Queen IIcnrietta^Mavia doing penance beneath the gallows at Tyburn, Charles I. is 
seateii in a large and ornamented coach ; but this print is apocryphal. 

I'he Coach of Qnecn Anne had its panels painted by Sir James Thombill ; and ft 
friend of J. T. Smith possessed a portion of a panel. This coach was used by George I. 
and II., and by George III. when he first opened Parliament, and also at his marriage; 
after which it was broken np, and the State Carriage now used by the sovereign was 
built. 

1’he Queen*s State Coach, sometimes called the ** Coronation Coach/* was de- 
signed by Sir William Chambers, R.A., who recommended Joseph Wilton, II. A., and 
the sculptor Pigalle, to conduct the building of the carriage. The model was executed 
from Chambers’s design by Laurence Anderson Holme, a Dane. 

Wilton was splinted state-coach carver to the King, and erected workshops opposite Marylebone- 
flelds, on the south side of what was afterwards named Queen Anne-street East, now called Folev-place, 
and occupying: the large house now remaining at the south-eabt corner of Portland-strcet, adjoin imr. 
Here Geo. Ill,*s state-coach was built ; the small model of which pn wax, by Capitsoldi and Voyers, the 
puiiels painted in water-colours b^ CiprianiJ, I, when a boy, was carried to see by Mr. Nollekens and my 
father, it being then preserved in a back shoz^ where it remainod for many years.— J* T. Smith's 
iiolUkem and hU Times^ ii. 172. 

The carriage is composed of four tritons, who support the body by cables : the two 
placed on the front bear the driver on their slmulders, and are sounding shells; and 
those 'on the back part carry the imperial fasces, topped with tridents. The driver's 
footboard is a large scallpp-shell, supported by marine plants. The pole resembles a 
bundle of lances ; and the wheels are in imitation of those of ancient triumphal chariots. 
The^kaly of the coach is composed of eight palm-trees, which, branching out at the 
top, sustain the roof : at each angle are trophies of British victories. On the centre of 
the roof stand boy-genii of England, Scotland, and Ireland, supporting the imperial 
crown, and holding the sceptre, the sword of state, and ensigns of knighthood ; from 
their bodies^stoons of laurel fall thence to the four comers of the roof. The intervals 
between the palm-trees, which form the body of the coach, are filled in the upper part 
with plate-gl^ss, and the panels below with paintings as follow : 

JFront Vanel , — Britannia on a throne, bolding a staff of liberty, attended by Beliglon, Justice, 
Wisdom, Valour, Fortitude, Commerce, Plenty, and Victory, presenting her with a garland of laurel i 
background, bt. Paul's and the Thames. 

Might Door . — Indnstiy and Ingenuity giving a cornucopia to the Genius of England. Sid€ 

His(<.ry recording the reports of Fame, and Peace burning the Implements of War. 

Back Neptune and Amphi trite in a car drawn by sea-horses, attended by the Winds, Bivers, 

Tritons, Naiads, Ac,, bringing the tribute of the world to Britain. 

. Upper Bart qf Back Banel.-^The Boyal Arms, omaznented with the order of St. George, the Golden 
Fleece, the rose, shamrock, and thistle entwined. 

^/t Mars, Minerva, and Mercuiy supporting the imperial crown. Side Panels.— The Arts 

and bciences protected. 

Tlie body is lined with scarlet Embossed velvet, snperbly laced and embroidered with 
the star, encircled by tho collar* of the order of the Garter, and surmounted by the 
iiapmal crown, pendant the George and Dragon ; in the oornenb the rose, shamrockt 
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and thistle entwined* The badges of St. Michael, St. Geoi^e, the Guel^ and Bath, 
St. Andrew, and St. Patrick are also among the embroidery. The hammercloth is of 
scarlet velvet, with gfold badges, ropes, and tassels. The length of the carriage and 
body is 24» feet j width, 8 feet 3 inches i height, 12 feet; length of pole, 12 feet 4 
inches ; weight, 4 tons. The carving was mostly executed by Nicholas Collett, a little 
man, whom Waldron the actor (originally a carver in wood) delighted to call a 
Garrick of a carver.” The panels were painted by Cipriani, who received for the same 
800/. The chasing was executed by Coit, the coachwork by Butler, the ♦•^broidery 
by Barrett, the gilding (triple thrrmghout) by Rujolas, the varnishing by Ansel, and tlie 
naruess by Ringstead. The whole cost was as follows : 


Coacbmaker (including Wheelwright and Smith) 

CJarver 

Oildcr 

Painter .«•■•••• 
XiHcetuan *•.«• ... 

Chaser 

Hamessmaker 
Ifercer . 

Bcltmalcer 

IdiUiner 

Saddler 

Woollendraper 

Covermaker .«••••• 


. £1637 16 0 
. 2600 0 0 
. 935 14 0 

316 0 0 
. 737 10 7 

. 665 4 6 

. 8S5 16 0 

• 202 6 104 

• 99 6 6 

• 31 3 4 

• 10 16 6 

• 4 8 6 

. 3 9 6 


£7528 4 3| 


The hill was 8000/. ; but being taxed, was reduced as above* the odd pence arising 
from the riblxm-weaveris bill. The superb hammercloth, of soarlet silk Genoa velvet, 
with gold badges, fringes, ropes, and tassels, was renewed in 1838. Tljp Royal State 
Coach was first used Nov. 16, 1762. Walpole writes to Sir Horace Maun ; 

‘‘There is come forth a new state-coach, which has cost 8000 /. It is a beautiful object, though 
crowded with improprieties. Its supports arc Tritons, not very well adapted to land carrl^e ; and 
formed of palm-trees, which are as little aquatic as Tritons are terrestrial. The crowd to see it, on the 
0[)enmg ol the Parliament, was greater than at the coronation, and much more mischief done.** 

■Tbo Conch was kept in a shed at the King’s Mews, Charing Cross ; upon the talking 
down of which, it was removed to the Royal Mews, Pimlico, where also ts kept thd 
State Harness for the eight horses by whi^ the carriage is drawn when used by tho 
sovereign. The Coach and Harness may be inspected upon application. The new 
hammercloth in the reign of William IV. cost 600/. {^See Mews, Royal, p. 566.) 

The Lobd Mayob’s State Coach is kept at the City Green-yard, Whitecrosa- 
street, Cripplegate, opposite the Debtors’ Door : tbo coach may be here inspected. It 
was built in 1767, by a subscription of 60/. from 'each of the junior aldermen, at such 
as had not passed the civic chair. Subsequently, each alderigan, when sworn into office, 
contributed 60/. towards keeping the coach in repair ; for which purpose also each 
Lord Mayor gave 100/. In a few years, the whole expenses fell upon the Lord Mayor, 
and in one year it exceeded 300/. The coach was i^hen transferred to the Corporation, 
and it has since been kept in repair by the Committee of General Purposes. Twenty 
years after its construction, the repairs in one year cost 335/. ; and the average of seven 
years’ repairs in the present century was 115/. The design of tlm coaches mor^ mag- 
nificent than graceful : tlie carriage consisJ[» of a pair of grotcstpie marine figures, who 
support the scat of the driver, with a lar^ seallop-shell as a fuot-l>oard ; at the hind- 
standard are two children bearing the City arms, beneath which is a hirge pelican ; 
the perch is double, and terminates in dolphins' heads; and the four wheels are richly 
carved and gilt, and lesemble those of ancient triumphal chariots. The body is not 
hung upon springs, but upon four thick red leather straps, fitstened with larg<;^gilt« 
bi^ass buckles of spirited design, each bearing the City arms. The roof was originally 
Ornamented with eight gilt vases ; in the centre is a leafy crown, bearing tiie Ci^ 
arms, and from which small gilt flowers trail over the remainder of the roof, painted 
red : originally, m group of four boys supporting baskets of fruits and flowers occiq>?ed 
the centre. The upper intervals of the body, sav^at the back, are filled with plate- 
glass ; and the several lower panels are painted os follow : 

EVoiii Faith tnpporUiig a decrepit figure betide a flaming altar: Hope pointing to Si, 
Paul's Cathedral, o a 
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jffacXr.— Chluity; a wrecked sailor, with a ship in the offing^, and two females casting money and 
fruits into his lap. 

Upper JSock.— The City, attended by Neptune ; Commerce introducing the Arab with liis horse, and 
other traders with the camel, elephant, &c. 

Sight JDoor.-^Fatne, with her wreath, presenting a Lord Mayor to the City, who bears the sword and 
sceptre, the mace, Ac., at her feet. In the very small panel beneath are fruit and flowers. Side Panels, ^ 
Beauty with her mirror; i'emale with bridled horse, Ac. 

L^Door , — The City seated, and Britannia pointing with her spear to a shield inscribed with Henri 
Fitz-Alwin, 1189*' (the hrst Mayor). In the very small panels beneath are the scales of justice and 
sword of mercy, grouped. Side Panels.*— Justice with her scales and sword; Prudence, &c. 

The original heraldic paintings were executed by Catton, one of the foundation mem* 
hers of the Royal Academy* In shields at the lower angles of each door, and of the 
back and front panels, are emblazoned the arms of the Lord Mayor for the time being. 
The fi'ainework is richly carved and gilt : over each door is a scallop-ahel] ; and at the 
lower angles of the body are dwarf figures emblematic of the four quarters of the globe, 
'i'he smaller enrichments about the panels, as shells, fruits, and flowers, are admirably 
ciir\ed and grouped : over the upper back panel is an exquisite hit—n serpent and dove. 
T'he perch and wheels are painted red, picked out with gold ; and massive gilt bosses 
cover the wheel-boxes ; the wheels were renewed in 1828. The coach is lined with 
crimson corded silk and lace ; and in the centre is a seat for the maco and sword 
bearers. The hammcrcloth is crimson cloth, but the original one was of gold lace. 

Tins coacli was repaired, new -lined, and regilt in 1812, at an expense of GOO/., wlici» 
also a new seat-cloth was furnished for 90L j and in 1821 the re-lining cost 20G/. In 
1812, Messrs. Houlditch agreed to keep the coach in fair wear-and-tear for ten years, 
at 48/. per annum. The total weight of the coach is 3 tons IG cwt. : it is drawn by 
six horses, for whom a superb state harness was made in 1833, that for each horse 
weighing 1061b. 

It is not positively known by whom this coach was carved, nor by whom the panels 
were painted. Cipriani is stated by some to be the painter ; but others assert tlitit 
alter the present Royal State Coach was built in 1762, the old Royal State Coach was 
purchased by the City of London, and the panels re-painted by Dance: such is the 
statement of Smith, in Nollekens and hia Times $ but in the Report of the Municipal 
N’orix)ratiob CommiEsioners, tlie City Coach is stated to have been built in 1757. 'J’ho 
J#ord Mayor rcnle in state upon horseback until 1712, when a state carriage, drawn by 
lour horses, was first used. In 1741 the horses were inercase^l to six. This State 
Coach is represented in Hogarth’s print of the Industrious Apprentice, date 1747 ; it 
is somewhat plain, but has ornamental vases upon the roof. In 1762, Lord Maiyor 
Heck ford purchased the very fine set of Flanders mares of M. Horeel, Ambassador of the 
States General to the Court of St. James’s; and they were used in Beck ford’s Mayoral 
ties. Every time the City State Coach is used, it costs the Lord Mayor 20/. : Alderman 
Samuel Wilson used the isoach twelve times in his Mayoralty, 1839-40* Loud 

Matou’b State, pp. 630^538.) 

*'Oar Lord Mayor and hla golden coach, and his gold-covered footmen and coachman, and his golden 
chain, and hU chaplain, and his great sword of state, please the people, and particoiarly the womeit and 
girls, and when they are pleased the men and boys are pleased ; and many a young fellow has been mors 
industrious and attentive from his hope of one day riding in that golden coach."— 

THif Spe/eeb’b State Coach is traditionally said to have been Oliver Cromwell’s ; 
bat it is more probably of the time of William HI. It is elaborately carved and 
heavily gilt. Figures of naval and military prowess. Plenty, Ac., support the body ; 
the box is held hy two larger figures of Plenty ; the bammercloth is of crimson velvet, 
trimmed with silver fringe ; and the footboard is borne by two lions, and surmountfid 
with a large grotesque mask. The hind-standard is richly carved with figures and 
devices of antique and modem design. The framework of the panels is finely carved ; 
and the fbof has a pierced parapet or gallery. The upper, side, atid front panels are 
fijled with splendid Vauxhall plates of glass. The lower panels are painted with 
em*blema\>ic sutgecie : the door-panel has a seated figure of Britannia, to whom female 
figures are bringing fruits, the horn of plenty, Ac. The opposite door has also a seated 
figure, and another presenting thp Bill of Rights, with Liberty, Fame, and Justice. 
Beneath each door and panel are sculptured maces, surmounted with a cap, emblematic 
of the Speaker’s authority. Ifl the four side panels are emblematic figures of 
Literature, Architecture, Science, and Plenty. The back panel has a better composi- 
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tion of Britannia, wearing a mural crown ; St. PauPs Cathedral, shipping, dtc., in the 
distance. The front panel also bears sevei^ allegorical figures. In the lower part of 
the pictures in the principal panels are emblazoned the Speaker's arms, and in the side- 
panel pictures his crest. The coach is lined and trimmed with dark crimson velvet ; 
it has two seats, and a centre one : on the latter sit the Speaker's Mace-bearer and 
Sword-bearer ; and his Chaplain and Train-bearer sit facing the Speaker. This coach 
is used by the Speaker on opening Parliament, presenting addressi^ to the sovereign, 
attending levees, &c., when it is drawn by a pair of horses in state harness* The coach 
is kept at the Speaker's stables^ Millbank* 
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QIIIE following are the principal aut*door Statues in the Metropolis: 


Sftatuet, Sitei, 3etitj4or9, 

** Aouillbs** Hyde Park ••*•*••• Westmacott. 

This group is strangely miscalled ** Achilles;" it being copied iVom onoof the statues (m Bfonta 
Cavallo, at Rome, which are called Castor and Pollux hy the Italian antiquaries Venuti aud Vasi, and by 
Flaxtnan named ilellcrophon. The inscription bronze loiters have been stolen I 

Albebt, Pbikcb Lloyd's, Royal Exchange . . . Lough. 

Alfkkd, Kino ...... Trlnlty-suukro, Newington. 

AnrixB, Qubbb OB lavES I. . Temple Bar Bushucll. 

Ahiyr, QuBEir Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 

Annb, Quebit Queen-square, Westminster. 

Awwii, QuEBir St. Paul’s Churchyard . • • . F. Bird. 

Askr, Kobbbt ...... Hospital, Hoxtou. 

Bedford, Dukb of . ... Bedford-square Westmacq^t. 

Bbutimck, liOBD Gborob . . Cavendish-square • • • • * Campbell. 

Canning, Gbobgb . . . . New Palace-yard * Westmaeott. 

CARTWRianr, Majob , , , Burton-crescent .«•*.• Clarke. 

Ckaulks I Charing Cross Le Seeur. 

••This noble equostrltin statue/* says Walpole, “in which the commanding grace of the figure and 
the exquisite form of the horse are striking to the most unpractised eye, was cast in 1633, on a spot or 
ground near the church in Covent Gartlcn; and not being erected before the commciwement of the Civil 
War, it was sold by the Purliament to John Rivet, a brazier, living at the Dial, ne^r How^rn Conduit, 
with strict orders to break it in pieces. But the man produced some fragments of old brass, and con- 
cealed the statue and horse underground till the Rt^storation." M. d'Archenholz relates "that he cast a 
v:i8t number of handles of knives and forks in brass, which he sold as made of the broken statue. They 
were bought witii eagerness by the Royalists, from afiection to their monarch — by the rebels as a mark 
* triunipii over their ruurdered sovereign.” Walpole adds that they had been made at the expen^ of 
the family of Howard-A ruiidel /' but Mr. Cunningham refers to a memorandum in the State-Paper Office, 
frtuu whi«*li h(} concludes this statue to have been ordered by the Lord Treasurer Weston, afterwards 
Earl of Portland, of Hubert Le Smur, “for the casting of a horse in brasse, bigger than a great hope by 
a l\>ot ; and the llgurc of his Mmesty King Charles proportionable, full six foot;" to be set up #n tre 
Lord Treasurer's gardens at Rooiiampton, in Surrey (see Hand-Book of London, 2nd edit,p. 106). At t.ia 
ResI oration,* au order of replevin was issued by the House of Lords, upo|ji the information of the Earl 
of Portland (son of the Lord Treasurer), for the recovery of the statue from Rivet ; but it was not setup 
until 1674, when Waller wrote his courtly lines “On the Statue of King Charles I, at Charing Cross." 
There is an idle story that Le Sceur, having finished the statue, defied any one to point out a defect m 
the work; when, on a person denoting the absence of the girth, the sculptor, in a fit of indignation, 
dcstroycfl lunisclf. The assertion of the horse not having a girth is quoted by Malcolm from £he 
Medlcu for August, 1719; but there is a girth, which. passes over a very strong rein on the right. In 
181(1, the sword, buckles, aud straps fell from the statue; and about the coronation of Queen Victoria in 
1838, when seats were erected round the group, the sword (a rapier of Charles’s periot), wasMolen. 
The George pendent from the ribbon has also been taken away, as denoted by the vaoanz hole in the 
metal where the George should hang, ... , . . ^ xi. y o 

The stone pedestal, sculptured with the royal arms,'* trophies, Ao,, was long admired as the work or 
Gibbons; but a written account proves it to be by Joshua Marshall, Mastev Mason to tno Crown. On 
the 29th of May (Restoration Day) this statue was formerly decorated with ^ughs of oak. In the spring 
of ia>3 a oast of the statue and pedestal was taken by Brueciani, for the CrTOtal 1 alaco at Sydenham : 
for the moulds and easts, 37 tons of plaster and 16 tons of iron were used. The foUo wing m^urements 
weie also then Uken : VedeBial, 13 ft. 8 in. high ; 9 ft. 11 in. long; 6 ft. 7 m. wide. Sioiue: heigh* from 
foot ^ top of horse's head, 7 ft. 8 in. ; pUnth to top of figure, 9 ft. m. ; ptoth to neck of hprscyTi ff . j 
plinth to top of hlnd-quortors, 6 ft. 10 in.; length from head to toil, 7 in. ; circumlereiicL o'* horsj 
from back of saddle-cloth, 8 ft, 2 in. ; round chest and hind-quarters, 16 ft* The metal casting rjound^ 
the left fore-foot of the horse boars hvbbb(t) ie svevb (fb)cit 16^. • - 

“ Although taken soon after Charles's accession, and at a time when sorrow oould haiw niye hew 
upon him, yet the character of melancholy Is deeply impressed on the countenance. Tiie noi-H? w 


Bitucrb : the action is that wnten is taugnt m mo monuii u* r! 

the animal ; yet the action is not that of progressing,;-^ Is a inpvement that would 
motion to tlie body, but Leaves the rider perfectly undlsUnbedi bridle falxs almost loose upon the 

• In thlji year a statue of the King was restored in the City i “ May 7, 1660* Charles the Fii|^t his 

Statue set up ag^ in GuildhaU-yard.^'— AKstor. Guid^; 1688, 


The stone pedestal, sculptured with the royal arms,'* trophies, Ac., was long admired as the work of 
Gibbons; but a written account proves it to be by Joshua Marshall, Mastev Mason to tno Crown. On 
the 29th of May (Restoration Day) this statue was formerly decorated with ^ughs of oak. In the spring 
of ia>3 a oast of the statue and pedestal was taken by Brueciani, for the CrTOtal i alaco at Sydenham : 
for the moulds and easts, 37 tons of plaster and 16 tons of iron were used. The foUo wing m^urements 
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Bock ! nor doei the weU-t*u»fht rteod disturb tlw rererto of thongbt oiprawed in th* oountinMiw of U* 
BMUter."— 2%«er, Sept. 1, UdS. 

StatuM. 9Ut». 

CBA&tBS I Temple Bar ••••*«•• BoehneU. 

Ckablbs II Tcmpte Bar •••••*•« BtwhneU. 

CHABLB 8 11 Soho-aqwe. 

CrabxiBs 11 * • Cheleea Hospital ••••«• GiODonBo 

CiAYTOR^ Sib Robbbt • • .St. Tliomas'e Hospital. 

CoBAiff, Capt. •••.•• Foundling Hospital • • • • • Calder MarshaiiB 

The worthy founder of this institution appears in tho same style of diyw that he wore in llfe^the 
flowing wig, tne long waistcoat, and broau-tiiiled open coat : in one hand he holds tho charter of the 
hospital. The countenance is most animated mid expressive, as if talking to Uofirartli, or aume others 
who worked with him in establishing this foundation. No one will say that the costuine of this statue 
Is un picturesque as treateti ; and the cireumstanco ought to encourage us at the present day boldly to 
delineate our great men in the form in which they appeared on the stage of life. 


Cbosby. Sib Joky .... 
CimnKBLAJfj), Duke ov • • 

EI.1ZABBTK, QuBBY • • • . 

Edwabd Vi. . • • • • • 

EnwAHn VI 

KnwARn VI. . • • • • • 

£i.i>oy, Kabb ov • • • • • 

C. J. Fox • «•#. 

Fbaybliy, Sib Jomr . • . 


Crosby Hall (front) . . ♦ , . Nixon. 
Cavondish-squaro ...•*• Chew. 


St. Dunstan's, Fleet-street. 

Christ’s Hospital. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital .... Scheemakera. 
School, Wandsworth-TOad. 

Bloomsbury-square . • • » « Westmacott. 
Waterloo-plaoe Noble. 


The etatne, Sft. 4in. high, bronze; pedestal, polished granite. The likeness has been prononneed 
by Lafly Franklin and others who knew her husband best, to be charactcristio and eicmlent. Tho 
moment selected for representation in the statue is when Franklin was addressing his officers and crew, 
and tolling thorn that tho North-west Passage had at last been tUscoverod. 

Tiie bas-relief on tlie front of the pedestai represents the funeral of Franklin, at which Captain 
Crozier reads the burial service. He is surrounded by the other sorrowing officers and crew of the two 
ships, the £!rebuM and Terror.' It is well known that not one of the whole number of these brave fellows 
ever returned. Their names, with the name of Franklin himself, are recorded on bronze panels at 
the side of the^mamorial. In the panel at the back of tho tribute thero is an embossed bronze chart 
ol the Arctic regions, showing the position of the two ships and their crews at the time of the death of 
Franklin. The iiedestal is further adorned vrith bronze cable cornice moulding at the plinth, enriched 
with oak-lcavcs and acorns. 


Geobqb I St. George’s Church, Bloomsbury. 

Geo KGB II Golden-square. 

Gbobgb 11 Leicester-square fiuebard. 

4 For the strange history of this statue, see Lbickstsb-squabb, pp. Sll-Sli. 

Gbobgb 111. (equestrian) . . Berkeley-souaro Beauprd, 

The statue executed in lead under the direction of Wilton, R.A. 

Gbobge 111 , Somerset House Bacon. 

GburgbIU. . Cockspur-streot ...... Wyatt. 

Gbobgb IV TrafalgaT'square ...... Chan trey. 

In modelling the horse standing still on all four legs, Chantrey has given the sanction of his name to 
Bbold and jnditdous innovation on the old custom of representing horses in statues either ourvetiug or 
ambling. The horse was modelled for the statue of Sir Thomas Munro. 

* Guabos Mbxobxal • • • . Waterloo-place Bell. 

A granite pedestal: three* guardsmen, bronze; 6gure of Honour distributing coronals, bronze; 
pyramid of cannon; inscription : ** To the memory of 2162 officers aad men of the Brigade of Guards 
who fell during the war in Busria, 1864^ 1855, 1856." 


Gut, Tkoxab • . « • • Guy’s Hosidtal Scheemaken. 

Kaypbi., G. F. Sacred Harmonic Society • • • Boubiliao. 

HbyryVHI. . . • • • • St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Ubbbbrt, Lorb War Office, Fall Mall .... Foley. 


A bVonze sfatue 9 ft. in height, on a carved gnranitc pedestal, the lower grey and the niiper portion a 
beautiful specimen of red granite. Let into the granite on three of its sides are three bas relive, also 
in bronze, illustrative of subjects to which Lord llerbcrt chiefly devoted his attention whilst fllfing the 
office of Secretary of State for War. On the facFof the pedestal, beneath the words ** Sidney Herbert ’* 
cut deeply into the granite, are the armorial bearings of the fomily in bronze (with tl^ old French 
motto, ** Ung je eervirai*’), and on the sides are the dates of his birth and death — viz., "Bom ll5tb 
Sept., 1810/* on the east side, and on the west, " Died August ^1861." On the southern side is a 
bronze tablet, inscribed, " Erected by public subscription, 1867." The tablet in front of the statue or 
northern side, facing Fall-mail, represents on incident in the "Herbert Hospital,” Woolwich, Jfliss 
Nigfltingale instructing nurses in their duties of tending wounded and siekaoldiers — very good. On 
the easT lAde is a bas reU^^ representing the volunteer movetiicnt. In which a battalion of volunteers 
are seen marching; whilst that on the west side exhibits the process of casting and testing the first 
Aimstroxg gim at Woolwich, which event ooouired during the administration of Lord Herbert In the 
post of War Minister. 

Havblocx, Sib Hbybt . • Trafklgar-sqnare ..•••. Behnes. 

Statue bronze: Inscription upon pede.tal : "To Midor-General Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B .4 and ble 
brave companions during the campaign in India. ^Soldiers, — Your laboars, your privations, your 
tuiferings, and your valour will no 6 be forgotten by a grateful country ! — H. Havelock/ " The in- 
scription on the back of the pedestal Is as follows : — ** The force commanded by Havelock consisted of 
the otafl^ cavalry. Volunteers^ 12 th and 13th Irregulars, 3rd Oude Irregulars i Royal Artillery— 3rd 
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8taiu9$, 8iU^ 8eulflor§0 

HutfTB]i,JoHir • , • • • College of Sareeotui • • • « • Weekes. 

HiJ8Ki8soir« WiLtiZiJt • » * Lloyd’s^ Royal Rxohan^ • • • Loogh. 

Jahb 8 1 Temple Bar BushnclL 

JaxKS 11 « Whitehall Gardens * • • • . Gih^ns. 


*1^0 donbt which long prevailed respecting the artist of this statue has been cleared np by the 
roliowlng passage in the Auiobiographff qf Sir John BrauMton, printed by the Camden Society. ** On 
New Years day, 1686, a statue in brass was to be seen (placed the day before) in the yard at Whitehall, 
made by Gibbons, at the charge of Toby Rustiok, of the present king, James 11." Thus Walpole had a 
correct impression of the truth when he wrote, *• 1 am the rather inclined to attribute the statue at 
Whitehall to Gibbons, because. 1 know of no other artist of that time capable of it,** The liken i-s is 
extroroely flue,%i8 is the easy attitude of the dgure. Many verses were made on this statue at tlio time 
4 if its erection. The 6garo looking towards the river, which was then open, was said to pK^vguosticale 
the king’s flight ; this, however, is not more probable than that he is pointing to the spot where his 
father was executed, which has long been proved a vulgar error« At the accession of William 111., the 
staiue was not removed. c 

Jbnnbb, Dn. . . • • • • • Kensington Gardens • • . « Colder Marshall* , 


Kbbt, UnxB OB . . • * . Portland-place ..••••• Gahagaii, 
MiLLijeraAir, Robbev « • • West India Docks. 

Moobb, Sib Johk • . • . ChrisPs Hospital. 

Mvddbltov, Sib Hugh . * IsUngton^grccn Thomas. 


The flgnro of the knight is 8 ft. 6 in. in height. It is carved in white Sicilian marble, and represents 
Sir Hugh clothed in the costume of the latter portion of the 16th century, with badge and chain, 
holding in his left hand a scroll containing the plan of his great and useful work, labelled with the 
words "New River," The statue is placed upon a pedestal of gray Devonshire granite, on the front face 
of which is carved the following inscription j “Sir Hugh Myddefton, born 1555, died 1031.** The base 
beneath the pedestal is of Portland stone, and on the right and left of the pedestal arc two figures of 
boys partly draped, with hair entwined with bulrushes, and seated on pitchers, from which latter tho 
water pours into the basins. The figures and basins arc of carved Sicilian marble. aThe statue itself, 
was given by Sir S. M. Peto, and tho rest provided for by subscriptioii, the New RrVor Company having 
given 601. towards the cost. The whole is 21 feet high, the principal statue 8| feet. 


Nblsob, Lobd • . * . Trafalgar-square Baity* 

Baily*8 statue of Nelson has been likened to a Greenwich pensioner. Tho four bronze lions, by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, were added to tire base of the pedestal in 1967. Only one lion w'as modelled. A slight 
variation in treatment enabled the artist to adapt this one design to his four pedestals. The completed 
statue is not much above the size of a large Ihthgrown lion, as we know the king of beasts in eonflne- 
nient. The action is the simplest, but grandest ; one natural to the animal and right roi'al ; he is 
couchant, with his massive arms extended straight before him ; his huge head, calm in the conscions- 
ness of might, erect, and watchful, but with no anger nor defiance, except that which is inseparable 
from such strength. The modelling of the head will at once strike every one who sees this noble 
design.' Into this Sir Edwin has thrown all his unequalled power as a master of animal physiognomy^ 
and his rapid pencil never rendered the subtle curvatures of bony and muscular surface, the delicacies 
of light and shadow, and the secrets of expression with more consummate skill on the canvas than they 
arc here given by modelllug tool and hand together in the clay. The difficulties of the mane and tho 
shaggy fringe which extends along the fore part of the animal have been managed with great judgincni. 
They are treated in broad and simple masses. {Time».) Even this memorial was not cormrtcncecl 
until threc-and-thirty years had elapsed from tho day ou which were borne in mournful pomp, past Uiia 
very spot, all tliat was mortal of him * 

** Whose Bocred splendour, and whose deathless name, 

Shall grace and guard his country’s naval fam^." 


Napibb, Sir C. J. • • • Tratklgar-square Adams. 

PsKt., Sib Robbbs • • • . Cheapside Bchnes. 

Pitt, Wii.liau ..... Hanover-square Chantrey. 

Biohabd Ccbub bb Lioir • . Old Palace-yard MaroehetJ 


Midway between the Peers* entrance to t)ie Houses of Parliament and the end of Westminster 
Hall, and in a line with the centre of the gre^n window in the Hall. It is placed on a pedestal 
of granite about 8 feet 6 inches high; in which two panels are occupied by bronze relievi, Tho 
group is picturesque: but tho hind-quarters of tlie horse and the fatiguing attitude of the man un- 
giieoessfuWthat the king appears to be sitting on his horse quietly, just as a groom does when without 
a saddle ; whereas, as the attitude is supmisca to be a momentary one, the figure should, with uplifted 
arm, have been raised in the stimips. This would have given life to the figure, and would have con* 
nectod it, as it were, better with the horse. No man on a prancing charger would be liiling up his 
sv^rd in a supposed dignified position with bis fbet dancing carelessly in the stirrups. Yet work 
has boon authoritatively prononnoed by the JBdinbuiyh Meview as ** by far the noblest cquertr|pn statue 
I in England i'* The pedestal is insi^ifioant. 

Skaxsfbabb, William . . Drary-lane Theatre portico . • Bchoemakers. 

Executed ta lead by Cheere, “ the leaden figure-man at Hydo-park Comer.*’ It was presented to ths 
theatre by Mr. Whitbre^, M.P. 


Sloutb, Sxb Hams • • • . Chelsea Rysbraeck. 

Viotobxa, QiTBBir • • • , Royal Exchange ... . . • • Lough. 
yxcTORi%, Qubbb • . . . Now Record Office . . • . .Durham# 


Watts^ Db. Isaac • * • • Abney Pork Cemetoiy • « • • BaUy# 
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(: sMiuw. su«», 

Vinu.nKtoir, 1H«« o* . . Owen P«rk Arol» . . « . . . W/rttt. 

Thto rtnpendoM vtattie waa modriled by Matthaw Oot« Wyal^MdWa^ *i«»w 
grove Houses HarroW'road; It was commenoed In and ooonped tbm and wfc ^ 

iO.) tone of pJoetw. It reprwcnts the Duke of WeUtog^ «S?*'*Si^^n ta^Srtln 

of Waterloo: the Doke eal Ibr the portrait, and thehead mdWte^a wefi^ »« 

abont eljrht pieces, which are ftistened with screws and ftised togetb^ ^V^een 

one Ume upon the bronie. It was conveyed upon an Immense ear, mwn by^ bor^ to^e Ot^ 
Park Arch, Sent. 28. 1«U6 ; It was raised by cmbs.^ The entire «Kmp we^b; " *^jJ* ^ 
Ugh; and within half of the horse eight persons have dined. The g>«th_of t he horm to MR. Bin., 
BMC to tall 20 feet ; length of head 6 foot j len^h of each w 2 ft. Ain. The 
which cost about 30,000<.g originated from the cioae contest for the execution of the 
tn the Cfity; and the execution of both statues emanated fk^om • soggestion of Mr. T. B* ^impsoiig oi 
the Court of Common Council, Lime*street Ward. 

WxiiLXROTov, Ditks 09 • . Woolwich .••••••• 

WBistiwoToir, Di/xb OB a . Boyal Excbanire •••••• Chantriy. 

WzsTMijrsTHiui, Old ... Weslnunster Broadway • . a ocott. 

•This monument before the west end of Westminster Abbey, to the ^ old Weetmiusters" who perished 
in the Crimean war is effective and picturesque. 

William III St. James's-square Bacon, jon. 

* William IV King William-street .... Nixoiu 

The several Statues in the Bast India House, Guildhall, British Museum, Parliament Houses, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, Koyal Kxchunge, and other public buildings, are described under 
their respective names. ^ j 

At Newgate l*rison, in exterior niches, are meritorious statues of Concord and Liberty, Mercy and 
Truth, Peace and Plenty,— ftrom the Old Gate. 

Yobm. Dumb ob • . • • • York Column •••••• Westmaoott. 


STOCK EXCKANGK, fully dctcribed at pp. 331-333. 

♦ c 

STRAND (TJIE) 

I ^XTENDS from Charing Cross to Temple Bar (1369 yards, or f of a mile 49 ,vnrds), 
A and was probably so called as being at the brink of the Thames, before the space 
‘aIOw built dll was gained by raising the ground^* (Hatton), which is in some places 
20 feet deep. In early ages this was the great thoroughfare between the Court and 
City, and the Inns of Court and Westminster. The site of St, Clement’s Danes is 
recognised in tradition as “ the Danes' churchyard,” the burial-place of the son of 
Canute the Great, Harold Harefoot, Here, close by the Thames, and outside the City 
walls, dwelt together as fellow-countrymen the Danish merchants and mariners; and 
their church, like that at Aarhuns in Jutland, and Trondjeun in Norway, was dedicated 
to St, Clement, the seaman’.^ patron-saint. (J. J', A, Wbrsaae, Eor. E.S.A») Another 
early building was the Ildt milage of St. Catherine at Charing, and adjoining or op|x>- 
site, the Hospital of St. M^ry Rounceval (temp. Henry III .) ; also, the palace of the 
Savoy, and the first church of St. Mary, were built before the 14th century. A peli- 
tiou to Edward II, (1315) describes the footway interrupted by thickets and bushes; 
and in 1383 tolls were granted for paving the Strand from the Savoy to Temple Bar. 
The south sic[e was occupied by tlie mansions of the nobility and prelates, with garderis, 
terraces, and water-stairs down to the Thames ; but the spaces between the mansions 
showed the river ; whilst on the north si<ie were the gardens of the Convent of \Vt*st- 
ininster, iK^iindcd by lanes and open ground ; the village of St. Giles, and the church 
of St. Martin tn the field* ; .and Charing Cross, without a house near it. One of 
Canaletto’s pictures shows Charing Cross, Northumberland House, and the Strand, 
w'ith^ the signs in front of the houses. Van der Wyngrerde's View, 1543, shows 
straggling lines of houses from the har (now Temple Bar) to the Savoy, and beyond it 
on the *south side ; but the north is open to Convent Garden ; and in the roadway ai*a 
Sts'* Clement's and St. Mary's churches, and the Maypole, near upon the site of the 
Strqiid Ooss, where ” the justices itinerants sate without London ” (Stow). Of the 
Thames-bank palaces are shown Somerset-place, the ^voy, and Durham House. At 
this time the Strand was crossed tty three water-courses running from the north to tho 
Thames, over which were bridgi^s ; the sites of two are denoted by Ivy-bridge-lane 
and tj^rand-bridge-lane ; and the remains of a third bridge were unearthed in 1802, a 
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little eastward of St. Clement's chnrcb. The Ivy •bridge stream formed^the bcmndi||fy 
between the Liberty end Duohy <if Lancaster^ and the City of Westinineter. 

Stravd : South SiBs.*^^*JZVbr^&um5er^a»d Some is described at page 554. Next 
door» upon the site of No. 1, Strand, was the official residence of the Secretary of 
State, where Sir Harry Vane the elder lived, in the reign of Charles 1. Northwn^er* 
laifid-cowrt was once known as ** Lieutenants' Lofl^ngs here Nelson lodged. 
Northumherland*»treei^ formerly Si/rtehorne^lcme : here, with hfs mother and step- 
father, a bricklayer, lived Ben Jonson when he went to “a private school in St. 
Martin's Church;” and next to Westminster School, under Camden, then junior 
master. Craven-atreei : at No. 7 lived Dr. Benjamin Franklin, in 1771. At No. 27 
died, in 1839, James Smith, one of the authors of the Rejected Addressee. At 
No. 18, Strand, was born, 1776, Charles Mathews, the comedian • hi.® fatf>er was a 
bookseller; and his shop was the resort of Dr. Adam Clarke, Rowland Hill, and other 
Dissenting ministers. 

Charing Cross Railway Terminus and Sotel^ described at pp. 442-8. The*eai ly 
history of this spot is ghinced at in pp. 559-560: it was part of the Hung'erford 
estate ; it was long a site of sorry speculations and costly failure. 

The beautiful Oolhio cross in the court-yard is about 100 yards cast of the site of CJharliig-crofls, the 
Kleanor memorial, of which ttie new cross is a reproduction, by Edward M. Barry, A.K.A., from scanty 
aiithorities, namely, a roufiifh dra^viii}? in the Crowle Pennant, in the British Museum ; a second draw mg 
in the Bodleian Library ; and a third in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. The height to the top 
of the gilt copper cross by which the memorial is surmounted is about 70 feet ; the materials Portland 
stone, red Mansfield stone, and Aberdeen granite; sculptor, Thomas Earp. In the upiier story are eight 
crowned statues of Queen Eleanor, four representing ner as queen, with royal insignia, and the other 
four with the attributes of a Christian woman. At the feet of the statues are eight figures of kneeling 
angels in prayer. The shields in the lower stage are copied from those exisiiiijr on the crosses of 
Waltham and Nen-thampton, and on the tomb, and consist of three varieties. The nrst displays three 
lioriH passant gardant, first assumed as the Royal arms of England by King Henry 11. in 116-4, and which 
still forms part of the Royal arms as borne by Queen Victoria. The second is that of Ponthicu, which 
Queen Klotuior bore in right of her mother, and simply consists of three bendlets within a bordurc. 'I'he 
third shield represents the arms of Castile and Leon, arranged quarterly; and the representation of tl’e 
earliest known quartering of arms. The arms of Castile are a c^tle, triple towered; and those of Leon 
represents alien rampant. The order of the shields accords with the arrangement at Korthainpton, 
Waltham, and Westminster. The diaper above the tracery in tb.e lowest stage of the monument is cN»m- 
posed of octagonal panels, richly undercut, representing alternately the castle of Castiie and the lica 
ramnant of Leon: the pillow and couch of the effigy have a similar design. The carving generally of the 
crofkets, capitals, canopies, diapers, gargoyles, Ac., agrees with the best remains of English thirtecnlh- 
ccnlury art. 1 he cost has not exceeded IbOOL It is efifeclively engraved in the Illustrated London A'etc#, 
Dec. 9, 1865. 

No. 31, Stran<l, occupies part of the site of York House, originally the inn of the 
Bishop of Norwich ; and being obtained in exchange for Suffolk House, Southwark, by 
Heath, Archbishop of York, temp. Queen Mary, the name was changed to York House. 
It was let to the Lord Keepers of the Great Seal : here lived Sir Nicholas Bacon ; and 
hero was born his son. Lord Chancellor Bucon, 22nd January,'! 560-1. At York House he 
kept liis 60th birthday- Here the Great Seal was taken f-oin him : when importuned 
by the Duke of Lennox to part with the mansion. Bacon replied, "For this you will 
pardon mo: York House is the House where my father died, and where I first 
breathed ; and there will 1 yield my lost breath, if so please God and the king.” He 
did not, however, return to York House after his release- from the*Towe.% being 
forbitlden to come within the verge of the court. The bouse was next lent to Villieri^ 
Duke of Buckingbam, who, in 1624, obtaiunid the estate by grant from James 1. The 
mansion was then taken down, and a temporary bouse built for State receptions, and 
sumptuously fitted with “huge panes of glass” (mirrors), of the manutactiire of w'hicli 
in England Buckingham was an early patron. Near the middle of a long embattled 
^all, fronting the Thames, he caused to be erected, in 1626, a rustic V\ ater>gate» 
Af ter the Duke's death, in 1628, York House was leased to the Earl of Northr mberland. 
Here was a fine collection of pictures, among which is supiKised to have been the lost 
portrait of Prince Charles, by Velasquez. Here also was the collection of sculptures 
which belonged to Rubens; and in the garden was John de Bologna's Cain and Abel. 
The ** superstitious pictures *' w’ere sold by ordey of Parliament in lf>45 ; and the 
bouse was given by Cromwell to General Fairfax, by the marriage of whose daughter 
and heiress with George, second Duke of BccKin^ham, it was reconveyed to the 
VilUers family. The Duke resided here subsequent to the Restoration : but In 1673 
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d the estate for 30,000?., when the manwon was pulled down, and u^ the grounds 
and gardens were erected houses named from the last possessor of the ^nwon t 
G^eor^e-street (now York -buildings), T^/^fcrs-streot, JDa^e-street, Qjr-alley, Sucleing^ 
Aam-strcet. The whole estate was also called York>huilding8» j. « t 

The York Buildings Waterworks Compang, for supplying the West-end of liondon 
with water, was one of the bubbles of 1720* !Por this purpose, however, a veritable 
steam-engine was Constructed, which is thus described in the foreigner s Qttide to 
Bondon, 1720 : 

" Her© you nee a high wooden tower and a water-engine of a new Invention, that draws out of the 
Thames above iliree tong of water in one minute, by means of the steam arising from water boiling in a 
great copper, a continual fire being kept to that purpose ; the steam being compressed and condensed, 
moves, by its evaporation, and strikes a counterpoise, which counterpoise striking another, at lust moves 
a great beam, which, by its motion of going up and down, draws the water from the riveij- which mounts 
through gr.at iron.pii>es to the height of the tower, discharging itself there into a deep Icoden cistern ; 
and thence falling tlirough other large iron pipes, fills them that are laid along the streets, and so con- 
tinuing to run through wooden pipes as far as Mar-bone fields, falls there into a large pond or reservoir, 
from whence the new buildings near Ilanover-square and many thousand houses, are supplied with 
water. This machine is certainly a great cariosity; and though it be not so largo as that of Marly in 
Franco, vet, considering its smallness in comparison with that, and the little charge it was built and is 
kept with, and the quantity of water it draws, its use and benefit is much beyond that." 

The Company ceased to work this fire-engine ** in 1731 ; but it was shown for several 
years as a curiosity. In All Alive and Merrg^ or the London Daily Post^ April IB, 
1741, it is stated that the charge of working the machine, ^*and some otlier reasons 
concurring, made its proprietors, the York Buildings Company, lay aside the design ; 
and no doubt but the inhabitants in this ncighliourhood are very glad of it ; for its 
working, which was by sea-coal, was attended with so much smoke, that it not only 
must pollute the air thereabouts, but spoil the furniture.” The failure is the subject of 
an amusing Jeu, d* esprit, entitled ** The York Buildings Dragons,” reprinted in- 
Wright’s England under the House of Hanover, vol. i. Appendix. Many of the 
wooden water-pipes have been taken up .in excavations in Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square, and in other places along the line. In Buc^kinghain-street, in 1818, were 
“ the Sea-water Baths,” which were supplied by a vessel with water from below 
Southend. See James’s View on the Thames, in the Hampton Court Picture Gallery. 

' Evelyn notes : ** 17th Nov. 1683. — I tookc a house in Villiers-streete, York-buildings, for the winter, 
having many important ooncems to dispatch, and for the education of my daughters.” — Diary, 

Buckingham-street : at the last house on the west side (since rebuilt) lived Samuel 
Pepys from lf>84 to 1700 ; and No. 16, on the east side opposite, was hired for Peter t)ie 
Great in 1698 : the house has some noble rooms facing the river : hero the Institution 
of Civil Engineers once met. At No. 14, in the top chambers, lived William Etty, 
K.A., the painter, from 1826 to 1849. At the south end of Buckingbam-street remains 
the Water-gate built for York House, which stood a short distance westward. 

The Gate is of Portland-stone : on the northern or street side are three arches, flanked with pilasters, 
supporting an entablature and four balls; above the keystones of the arches are shields, those at the 
sides sculptured with anehors, atid that in the centre with the arms of Villiers impaling those of the 
futnilv of Manners. Upon the frieze is the Villiers motto: vidbi coticola. crux (the Cross is the 
Touchstone of FaitJi). I he .southern or river front has a large archway, opening u^n steps to the 
water ; on each side is an aperture, divided by a small column, and partly closed by balustrades. Four 
ruHti(‘ated columns support an ciilablature, ornamented with scBllops, and crowned with an arched 
pedirnent, and tv'o couriiant lions holding shields, on which are sculptured anchors. In the pediment, 
within a scroll, are the arms of Villiers, viz., on a cross, flve escallops, encircled by a garter, and sur- 
mounted by a ducal coronet; at the sides ; re pendent festoons. This Gate has been ascribed to Inigo 
Jones; but in the library of the Soane Museumjrin an "Account ll<H)k of Workes done by Nicholas 
Stone, sen., Mnstcr-maRon to King James 1. and King Charles," the ninth artiole in the list is, "The 
Water-gate at Yorke House hee deeHued and &ue/t,anc] y« right hand Lion bee did fronting y« Thames. 
Mr. Kearne, a Jarman, his brother by marrying his sister, did ye Shoe Lion." 

The Gate is appnxiohed by an inclosed terrace-walk, planted with lime-trees. 

Th^ Adelphi, cast of York-bnildings, is described at page 1. John^streei occupies Iho 
site of Durham House, which extended from the river to the Strand. It was built by 
Tl^omas Hatfield, Bishop of Durham, 1346-1381, and continued to be mhabited by the 
8ee\intil Iliishop Tunstnll exchanged the house for Coldhnrborougb, In Thames-street. 
Durham Place was used as a mint by the Seymours. Edward VI. granted the place 
to his sister Elizabeth. It next became the residence of* Dudley, Elarl of Northumber* 
land; and here was celebrated his son’s marriage with Lady Jane Grey, wlio^ on 
assuming the crown, was lodged ih Durham Place, and thence escorted to the Tower. 
The e&tate was restored by Queen Maiy to Bishop Tunstall | but Elizabeth^ on hex 
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•ccefisiony claimed Durham Place as one of the royal palaces, and granted it to^ir 
Walter Raleigh, who possessed it for twenty years, but surrendered it in 1603 to the 
then Bishop of Durham. Aubrey well remembered llaleigh^s •• study, which was on a 
little turret that looked into and over the Thames, and had the prospect, which is as 
pleasant, perhaps, as any in the world.” The stables fronting the Strand were next 
taken down, and upon the ground was built the New Bxchang^e (see pp. 330-331), 
demolished in 1737 : the site is now occupied by the houses 54 to 64 inclusive, 
the banking-house of Coutts and Co. being the centre : the name survives in Durham^ 
Mtreet. At Coutts^s (No. 59), formerly in St. Martin’s-lane, the sovereign and the royal 
family have banked (kept cash), commencing with Queen Anne : the series of accounts 
. is preserved entire. 

Beaufori^huildings occupy the site of a mansion named from its succes^e owriei*s, 
Carlisle Mouse (Bishops of Carlisle) ; Bedford and Russell House (Earls of Bedford) ; 
Worcester Mouse, from its next occupant, the Marquis of Worcester, who wrote tlie 
Century of Inventions; and from the Marquisas eldest son, created Duke of Bedufbrt, 
Beaufort Mouse. Lord Clarendon lived here while his house was building at fllie top 
of St. JamesVstreet ; and here, ill 1660, was married Anne Hyde, the Chancellor’s 
daughter, to the Duke of York, according to the Protestant rites. The mansion w*hs 
taken down, and a smaller house built ; which being burnt down, with some others, in 
1696, upon the ground were erected the present Beaufort-bulldings. In a house on the 
site was bom Aaron Hill, the dramatist, 1685. At the east corner, upon the site of 
No. 96, Strand, lived Charles Lillie, who sold snuifs, perfumes, Ac. ; and took in letters 
for the Tatler, Spectator, Ac., directed to him at the desire of Steele. 


Mr.BirnTnel has published a clever book on Perftiraery, in which he mentions!, besides Lillie,** one Vmy, . 
residing also in the Strand, at the comer of Burlcigh-street. Ho was, however, reduced to ‘blow his^ 
own trumpet;* and in a paper called the Weekly Packet, bearing the date of 28th December, 1718, tie 
vaiuits, besides his perfumes, an oil drawn fVom mustard>seed, which, at the moderate price of Sd. per 
ounce, is warranted to cure all diseases under the sun.'* 


Nos. 101 and 102, Strand, Ries^s Bivan, a large decorated room for cigars, chess, 
and coffee, occupies the site of the Fountain Tavern, noted for its political club, and 
described by Strype; of a drawing academy, at which Conway and Wheatley were 
pupils; and of the lecture-room of John Thelwall, the political elocutionist. At 
No. 101, lived Rudolph Ackermann, the printseller, who introduced lithography and 
** the Annuals ** from Germany ; here he illuminated his gallery with Cannel coal, 
when gas-lighting was a novelty. 

Adam-street presents a liandsome specimen of the embellished street -architecture 
introduced by the Brothers Adam. • 

Salishury-^treet and Cedi-street are built upon the site of Salisbury House, erected in 
1602 by Sir Robert Cecil, Lord High Treasurer to James t,, and created Earl of Salis- 
bury in 1605. His successor divided the mansion into® Great Salisbury House and 
Little Salisbury House : part of the latter was taken down, and upon the site was 
erected Salisbury-street, rebuilt as we now see it by Paine the architect; another 
portion was converted into the Middle Exchange, with shops and stalls, and a flight of 
steps to the river; the latter was taken down in 1696, with Great S^slisbury House, 
and upon thrir site was erected Cecil-street. In Little Salisbury House lived the third 
Earl of Devonshire^ the pupil and patron of Hobbes, who, wlien standing at the gate 
a few days after Restoration-day, was kindly recognis^ by Charles II. as he was 
passing in his coach through the Strand. In Cecil-street, and at the Globe in Salis- 
bury-street,* lived Partridge, cobbler, astrolc^er, and almanack-maker, whom Swift 
humorously killed in 1708, though he actually lived till 1715; but Partridge*^ Alma- 
nack (Merlinus lAheratus) continued to be published ; and in 1723 adventiaHl ** Dr. 
Partridge's night-drops, night-piUs, Ac., sold as before, by his widow, at the Blue Ball 
in Salisbury-street.” Opjposite Souihampton-street lived the Vaillants, foreign 
sellers, from 1686 until late in the last century. Fountain-court is named from the 
above tavern j at No. S in this court died, August 27, 1827, Blake, the epic painter. 


whose love of religion supported him through a life of unitoim poverty, and cheered 
his death-bed. ' 


Savoy-steps and Savoy^trsei, see Satot, pp. 142-144, 722* 
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Ut No. 182r Strand (site of Wellington-streot) waa established in 1740 the first 
circulating librarv in London^ by Wright, who had for hia rivals Samnol Bathoe and 
John Bell. Upon the site of No. 141 Uved Jacob Tonson, tho bookseUer, « at Shak- 
apeare^s head, over against Catherine-street, in the Strand*” The house was successively 
occupied by the publishers, Andrew Millar, Alderman Thomas Cadell, and Cadell ana 
Davies : Millar, being a Scotchman, adopted the sign of Buchanan's Head, a {minting 
of which continued ^in one of the window-panes to our day. No. 142 occupies tlio 
site of the Turk^s Head Coffee-hotise^ which Dr. Johnson encouraged; ” for tho 
mistress of it is a good civil woman, and has not much business.” No. 143 (now 
Southgate's Fine Arts Auction gallery), site of the first office of the Homing Chronict^B 
{see Newspapkhs, p. 616). At No. i47 was published the Sphinx j and Jan. 2, 1828, 
No. 1 of the Athenceum^ edited by James Silk Buckingham, the traveller itf the East. 

At No. 140, long: known to tho collectors of shells, minerals and fossils, John Mawo kept shop -. here 
have been sold shells at 51,, 10/., and 20/. each, now to be bought for a few shillings. Mr, Mawc publisiied 
his Travels in ike Diamond District of DrazU, 1812; A Treatise on Diamonds; and several elementary 
works on Miueralo^, Conchology, Ac. His widow was succeeded by James Tennant, F.O.S., Professor 
of Minei alogy and Geology in King’s College, London. 

SoMEiisET House (see pp. 735, 6). King's College Gateway (see p. 276). No. 
162, Strand, Somerset Hotel : at the bar letters were left for the author of Junius„ 
No. 165, Inglisfs Warehouse for Scots Hills until 1865 : Dr. Anderson's pills, sold 
by J. Inglis, now living at the Golden Unicorn, over against the Maypole in the 
Strand.” — Advertisement y 1699. 

Strand-lane, loading to the Homan Bath {see pp. 37 and 716), is the site of Strand 
Bridge, ‘*and under is a lane or way down to the landing-place on the bank of tho 
Thames” Eastward were Chester's Inn, Strand inn, and the Inn of the 

Bishop of Llan^ffi 

No. 169, Strand Theatre, previously Barker's Panorama {see Theatees). 

Arundel House, eastward, originally tho town-house of tho Bishops of Bath, was 
wrested from them in the reign of Edward VI. by Lord Thomas Seymour, High 
Admiral. After his execution, the house, with messuages, tenements, and lands adjoin- 
ii^g, was purchased by Henry Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, according to Stryfie, for 
41/. 6^. 8d,; bence it was called Arundel Palace. Here died, 25 Feb., 1603, tho 
Countess of Nottingham, after her interview with Queen Elizabeth to implore forgive- 
ness for having withheld from her Essex's ring. Here Thomas Earl of Arundel began 
to assemble the celebrated Arundclian Marbles : the statues and busts in the gallery of 
the mansion ; the inscribed marbles inserted in the garden- walls ; and the statues placed 
in the garden : altogether, 37 statues, 128 busts, and 250 inscribed marbles ; besides 
8iircoph%i, altars, and fragments, and the inestimable gems. Tho sculpture and 
picture galleries are seen iu /.he backgrounds of Van Somor's portraits of the Earl and 
his Countess. 

To the Earl’s “liberal charges and ma^iiftcence this angle of the world owoth the first sight of 
Greek amt Roman statucH, with whose admired preseuee he beran to honour tho gardens and gaiU'ries 
of Arundel House, and hath ever since continued to trausplant old Greece into England.” — CompUat 
Gentleman, 

“ March 1, 166-4. — I went to Arundel House, where I saw a great number of old Roman and Grecian 

statues, mkiiy Mg again as the life, and divers Greek inseriptions upon stones in the gardens 

March 2.— 1 went to Mr. Foite’s chamber in Arundel House, where I saw a great many pretty pictures 
and things cast in brasse, some limiiings, divers pretious stones, and one diamond vmued at eleven 
hundred iHiUini.*’— -Journal qf Mr. E. Browns: M8f Sloan. 1906. 

To Arundel House the Earl brought Hollar, who here engraved some of his finest 
plates. Thomas Parr (“ Old Parr ”) was conveyed hero from Shropshire by the Earl, 
to be shown to Charles I. : becoming domesticated in the family of the Earl of Arundel, 
his mc^a of living was changed ; he fed high, drank wine, and died Nov. 14, 1635, 
after lie hacl outlived nine sovereigns, and during the reign of the tenth, at the age of 
152'2'ears and nine months : his body, by the king's command, was dissected by Harvey, 
who attributed Parr's death to peripueumony, brought on by the impurity of a London 
atmosphere and sudden change in diet. — JPhilosophical Transactions, 1669. 

The evidence of Parr’s extreme age Is Cot, however, dooumentary; and the birth dates back too 
period before Parish iiegiaters wero lusti^ted by Cromwell.— CensMs Kspart, 1861. 

Arundel House and Marbles were given back at the Restoration^ in 1660, to tho 
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graTidson of the earl, Mr. Henry Howard, who, at the recommendation of Selden iad 
Ifivelyn, gave the inscribed marbles to the University of Oxford ; and the library to 
the Hoyal Society, who met at Arnndel House 9 Jan., 1666- 7. Evelyn records ** how 
exceedingly the corrosive air of London impaired” the marbles. The mansion was 
taken down, 1678; and upon its site were erected Arundel, Surrey, Howard, and 
Norfolk streets. Hollar^s print* shows the courtyard of Arundel House, with the 
great hall, and gabled buildings with dormer windows, but mostly low and mean. 
Sully was lodged here at the accession of James I. Surrey-street : here, on the east 
side, in a largo garden-house fronting the Thames, lived the Hon. Charles Howard, the 
eminent chemist, who discovered the sugar-refining process in vacuo* In Sur^^ey-street 
died William Congreve, the dramatist, Jan. 19, 1728-9. 

Norfolk -itreet : hero, in a house near the water-side, lodged Peter Great in 
1698, and was visited by King William; and thence he went in a hackney-coach to 
dine with his majesty at Kensington Palace. At the south-west corner lived William 
Penn, the quaker; and subsequently, in the same house. Dr. Kirch, the historian of 
the Royal Society. At No. 8, Samuel Ireland, originally a Spitalficlds silk-mcrch mt, 
whose son, William Henry Ireland, then eighteen, forged the Shakspeare Papers in 
1795 ; here Dr. Parr and Dr. Warton fell upon their knees and kissed the Mss.,— 
“ great and impudent forgery,” as I’aiT subsequently called it. In Norfolk-street also 
lived Mountfort, the player ; and in Howard-street lodged Mrs. Bracegirdle, the fasci- 
nating actress, out of an attempt to carry off whotn arose a bloody duel between 
Mountfort and Lord Mohun, when the former was killed. 

Between Arundel and Norfolk streets, in 1698, lived Sir Thomas Lyttlcton, 
Speaker of the House of Commons ; and next dtx>r, the father of Bishop Burnet ; and 
the house within memory was Burners, the bookseller, a collateral descendant of the 
bishop. 

Arundel-strevt, ** a pleasant and considerable street ” {Hatton, 1708) i 

nchold that narrow street which steep descends. 

Whose building to the shining shore extends ; 

Here Arundel’s fhm’d structure rear’d its frame,— 

The street alone retains an empty name : 

Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas warm’d. 

And Raphaers itiir ccsism the judgment charm’d. 

Now hangs the bellman’s song, and pasted here. 

The coloured prints of Overton appear; 

Where statues breath'd, the work of Phidias* hands, 

A wooden pump or lonely watch-house stands.'* — Gay*s TrMa* 

On the east side was the Crown and Anchor Tavern^ now the Whittington Clitb 
{see p. 260) ;. the sign was, probably, in part taken from the anchor of St. Cleftient’s, 
opposite. Strype mentions it as ** a large and curious hoaise.” Here was instituted 
the Aciidemy of Ancient Music, in 1710. The great room was 84 ft. by 35 ft. 6 in. : 
here, on Fox’s birthday, in 1798, took place a banquet to '2<X)0 guests. Dr. Johnson 
and Boswell occasionally supped h(;re ; and the Royal Society dinners were held here. 
The very handsome Italian-fronted houses at the east and west corners of Arundel- 
•treet were designed by H. R.. Abraham, 

No. 191, Strand, was the shop of William Godwin, bookseller, and author Caleb 
Williams, the L^e of Chaucer, Ac. : he removed here from Snow- hill. 

Milford-lans is named from nford over the Thauies at the extremity, and a wind- 
mill in the Strand, near the site of St. Mary’s Church, and shown in a print temp* 
James I. {See Chron. London Jdridge, p. 395) : there is also a token of the Wind- 
mill, withovt Temple Bar.” Sir Richard Baker, the chronicler, lived in Milford* lane, 
10J12-9. (Cunningham’s Handbook, p. 837.) The picturesque tenements on tht cast 
side. Strand end of the lane, principally of wood, with bay-windows, are described in a 
deed, date 1694 : they were taken down in 1852, and the site is now occupied, by 
" Milford House,” the office of The Illustrated London News* The site of the 
Infants’ Schools lower down in the lane was that of the old Rectory-house. 

fi 

* Hollar’s View of London frpm the roof of Arundel House is very rare t an impression at Sir Mark 
kinsierman Sykes's sale, in 1824, sold for Ilf. In a Uousehoid^obk of Lonl William Howard (Bolted 
Will) are ** his expenses whilst living at Arundel House; and amougst them a payment to Mrs'bhuk* 
•poorc,’ the pa.ish BoavoDger.'*-’AeAviMBMfii, No, 1103, 
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Vd Milford>Ian« Is the Printbi(rK>fflce of H. D. 

printed JuniH»*§ Leitt^i, The buninoss was first established about the year 1720, In Grocers Hall-e^rt^ 
and in Angel-court^ Skinner-street. George Windfall printed his editton of Juttius 9 Lett4n^», 3 vois.8v(K, 
the first book printed there. The latter office was taken down in 1866. 


^ssex-street and Devereua^urtt formerly the Outer Temple, are named ^om Hol)ert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, Queen Elizabeth's last favourite. The jjround was leased by 
the Knights of St. Jfobn of Jerusalem to the Bishops of Exeter, who built hero a town- 
house, in which they lived till the liefonnaiion, when it passed to William Lord Paget; 
next to Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, son of the poetic Karl of Surrey; to Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester; and then to his step-son, the Karl of Essex : hence it was successively 
called Exeter House, Paget House, Norfolk House, Leicester House, and Essex House. 
But the chief memory of the placo is associated with Essex and his abortive project 
for the OYcrtlirow of Elizabeth's government ; he fortified the house, but was hemmed 
in on all sides, artillery being planted against the mansion, and a gun mounted upon the 
tower of St. Clement's, when Essex and his followers surrendered. Here was bom and 
married liis luckless son, whose infamous countess was implicated in the poisoning of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. Pepys describes Essex House as large but ugly it was tenanted 
by persons of rank till after the liestoration, when it was subdivided and let. The 
Cottonian Library was kept here from 1712 to 1730, in the portion of the house upon 
the site of the present Essex-street Chapel (see p. 220). At the Sssex Head Tavern, 
now No. 40, Dr. Johnson established, the year before he died, a club called ** Sam’s," 
from the landlord, Samuel Greaves, who had been servant to Mr. Thrale. In this 
street also was held the Robin Hood Society, a debating club, the scciio of Burke’s 
earliest eloquence ; Goldsmith was also a member. 


At the bottonr of the street is the archway of the water-gate of Essex House. In a view of the 
Thames, showing the Frost Fair, in the reign of Charles 11., the King, Queen, and others of the coui't, 
are seen coming down the Temple Garden stairs, to witness the sports on the ice; and in part of tite 
background is the archway, and bevond the archway are the gables and other porta of Essex House. A 
garden, with terraces, is between the arch and the river. 


No, 213, Strand, was George* s Coffee-house (see p. 264). Henereux-CQurt : here was 
the Grecian Coffee-house (see p. 264). No. 217, Strand, was the house of Snow, the 
i^aalthy goldsmith : 


Disdain not. Snow, my humblo verse to hear; 

Stick tby black pen awhile behind thy ear. 

# « • * 41 e 

O thou, whose penetrative wisdom found 

The South-sea rocks and shelves, where thousands drown’d I 

When credit sunk, and commerce gasping lay. 

Thou sCood'st, nor sent one bill unpaid away. 

« When not a guinea chink’d on Martin’s boards. 

And Atwell’s self was drain’d of all bis hoards, 

Thouvitood’st (ail Indian king in size and hue): 

Tby unexhausted shop was our Peru.” — Qay, 

The firm, originally Snbw and Walton, was one of the oldest bnnking-housei 
in London, second only t-o Child and Co., who date from 1640. At the period of the 
Com moil wealth, Snow and Co. carried on tl?o business of pawnbrokers, under the sign 
of the " Golden Anchor.” The firm possessed a book, dated 1672, showing that the inc^e 
of keeping a&ounts was then in decimals. The ^nking-firm, subsequently Struhan 
(Sir John Dean), Paul, and Bates suspended payment in 1855. 

Palsgrave-pia^e was the site of PalsgrUve Head Tavern, set up in eompliment to the 
Palsgrave Frederic, afterwards. King of Bohemia, affianced to the Princess Elizabeth in 
the old banqueting-house at Whitehall, Dec. 27, 1612. Hard by was Heycock’s Or- 
dinary, much frequented by Parliamenf^men and gallants. 

Bar will be described hereafter. The west side, until numbered with the 
Strand/ was called on tokens, Without Temple Barr." 

5?trakd : North Side. — No. 238 was the last of the " Bulk shops," and was kepi 
by Crockford, the fishmonger; removed in 1846 (see a sketch of him, at p. 247). 

Ship-gard was the site of the ^hip Inn, mentioned in a grant to Sir Christopher 
Hatton in 1561. There is a token of the tavern, date 1649; and it was standing in 
1756. John Reynolds, a cook, i^iued a token (a fox stealing a goose) in Ship-yard in 
1666. An old house, engraved in Wilkinson's Londina Illmtraia^ is stated to have 
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been the ret^idence of Ellas Asbraole» the antiquary* Faithorne published his Atwof 
and IS^tchmg at his shop next to y« signe of the Drak^ without Temple barr» 
l(i62.’* In the Strand, besides the were the Swan^ the Crown, the Robin Hood, 
the White Hart, the J3ear and Harrow, the Holy Lamb, and the Angela Sir John 
Denham, the poet, wljen a student at Lincoln’s Inn, in 16«35, in a drunken frolic, with 
A pot of ink* and a plasterer’s brush, blotted out all the si^ns between Temple Bar and 
Charing Cross, which coat Denham and his comrades “ some monies.” — J. H Bum. 

Prom opposite Ship-yard extended an obtuse-angled triangle of buildings, the eastern 
line formed by the vestry-room and almshouses of St. Clement’s, and the sides by shops; 
the whole called Butcher-row, from a flesh market granted here 21 Edward I., at first 
shambles, but subsequently houses of wood and plaster; one of these, a five-storied 
house, tem^ James 1., was inhabited by Count Beaumont, the French court a«bri>d<*dor: 
here the Duke de Sully was lodged for one night in 1603, until tlie palace of Arundel” 
could be prepared for him. Beaumont’s house-front bore roses and crowns and fleuj^-de- 
lis, and the date 1581. From a Bear and Harrow orgy, Nat Lee, the dramatic poet, 
was returning to Duke-street, when he feU, "overtaken with wine,” in Clare-inET.]cet, 
and died. Here also w^as Clifton’s eatinghouse, a dining-place of Dr. Johnson. But- 
cher-row was removed in 1802, when were built the opposite crescent-like houses, named 
Picket-street from the projector of the improvement, Alderman Picket, During the 
sewers’ works, eastward of the church, at several feet depth, was discovered an ancient 
stone bridge of one arch. The almshouses were removed in 1790 ; here is a well 190 
feet deep. 

In a houso in Butcher-row, cost of Clement's Inn, by the confession of Winter, he, with Catesby, 
Wri>;ht, and Guy Fawkes, met, and there administered the oath of sccresy to the consnirulors, and after- 
wards received the sacrament in the next room .— Qunpowder Treason, reprinted 1679. 

The Foregaie led to Clement’s Inn and Clement* s-lane, where lived Sir John Trevor, 
cousin to Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, and twice Speaker of the House of Commons. Bos^ 
well-court occupied the site of a mansion of a Mr. Bosw^ell ; here lived Lady Raleigh, 
the Avidow of Sir Walter; Lord Chief Justice Lyttleton, and Sir Richard and Lady 
Parish awe. In New-court was the Independents’ chiipel of Burgess, Birndbury, an.d' 
Winter. Toe houses from Temple Bar to beyond Clement’s Inn were taken down in 
18G7 for the site of tlio New Law Courts {see p, 510). 

St. Clementes Vestry -hall. Picket-street, contains the altar-piece (St. Cecilia) painted 
by Kent for St. Clement’s Church, whence it was removed, in 1725, by order of Bishop 
CHbson, on the supposition that the picture contained portraits of the Pretender’s wife 
and children ; it was first removed to the Crown and Anchor tavern, and next to the 
old vestry room (see St. Clem:5Nt’s Danes, p. 158.) • 

Wych-street, leading to Drury-laue (see p. 315) : the v>uth side retains some pic- 
turesque house-ironts. Opposite is New Inn (p. 473). 

HolywelUsireet is named from one of the holy springs Vhich Fitzstephen described 
as ** sweete, wholesome, and cleere ; and much frequented by scbollars and youth of 
the citie in summer evenings, when they walk forth to take the aire.” The " holy well” 
is stated to be that under the. Old Bog tavern. No. 24. Here was the old entrance to 
Lyon’s Inn. Holy well-street wai^ in Strype’s time, inhabited by " divert halcsuien and 
pioee-brokers,” who have nearly deserted it : two of their signs long remained ; the Indian 
queen, said to have been painted by Catton,^Il.A. ; and a boldly-carved and gilt crescent 
moon. The street is now tenanted by dealers in old clothes, keepers of book-stalls, and 
publishers and vendors of cheap and low books : a few lofty gabled and bayed house- 
fronts remain. Neweastle^reet (formerly Magpye-alley) was named from the ground- 
landlord, John Holies, Duke of Newcastle. No. 813 Strand, was formerly One 
Bell livery-stables. The Tatler, Mardi 9, I7l0, announced a stogc-coach twice a 
week fh>m the One Bell in the Strand to Dordiester, the proper time for wrtting^pas- 
torals now drawing near.” 

No. 817, comer of Drury-court, is thought to be the locality of " the Forgo i\i St. 
Ch**jnmt’s Danes,” referred to in the account oik the Shrievalty Tenure custom, at 
pp. 608 -509 ; namely, the site of the forge of a farrier, the father of Nan CIargi% 
afterwards Duchess of Albemarle. Aubrey (Life of^nkonk, 1680), says ; " The^hop is 
still of that trade ; the comer^shop, the fimt turning on ye right hand as you come out 
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of''.he Strand into Drury-lane s the house is now built of brick.” To this Mr. Bray, 
ley, in his Londimana, 1829, adds a conjectui-al MS. note: “ the house alluded to U 
probably, that at the right hand corner of Little Drury-lane, now a butcher’s, and 
whitonetl over.” Curiously enough, the house in the court, next the corner house. 
No. 317, has been for very many years that of a whitesmith, with its forge. 

u "* Where Drury-lane descends Into the Strand” 

the Maypole in the Strand,” was raised by the farrier to commemorate his daughter's 
good fortune, 

The Maypole pet up at the Restoration was conveyed to this spot, April 14, 1661, with great ceremony, 
a streamer fluurishinij before it, and drums and trumpets, and the acclamations of the people. 'I'hig 
Maypole, 134 feet high, was in two pieces, which being Joined together and hooped witli iron, tlie crown 
and vane, aud the king's arms, richly gilded, were placed on the head of it; and a large top, like a 
balcony, about the middle of it. It vti\s raised by twelve seamen, “by cables, pullics, and other tacklins, 
with SIX great anchors ;** and “ in four hours' space it was advanced upright, as near hand as they could 
guess where the former one stood; but far more glorious, bigger, and higher than ever any one that 
stood before it.” It was, however, broken by a high wind about 1672; and the remaining portion, being 
grown cld and decayed, was taken down in 1713. 

Several traders* aud tavern tokens l>car on the reverse this Maypole, with a small 
building at the foot. Where St, Mary’s Churcli now is, was the first stand for hackney, 
coaches, erected in 1634; after the church was built, the stand was removed a short 
distance westward, and lasted until March, 1853. 

No. 332, Morning Chronicle OJJice^ was formerly the White Stcan tavern. Here, 
in a lodging, to be near his patron, the Earl of Clarendon, in Somerset House, lived 
Dr. William King, who wrote the Art of Cookerg, a poem, &.c. Ho was the friend of 
{Swift. King was luxurious and improvident, aud died in poverty in 1712, in the 
above house. There is a token of the White Swan in the Beaulby collection, and the 
sign post, with its swinging sign-board, with a decorated iron frame, is shown in 
June’s ludicrous, but scarce, print of the. Lady’s Disnsier, 1746. At No. 340, Strand, 
July 15, 181-5, died John Augustine Wade, the popular lyric poet and musical composer, 

Caiherine-street : on the west was New Exeter ’Change, designed by Sydney 
^mirke, w’ith house-fronts iem^, James I. {see p. 20) ; now the site of the Strand 
Music HAti/ (see p. 608). Brydges-street^ Drury-lane Theatre. No. 316 Strand, 
Doily’s Warehouse, rebuilt in fanciful Italian style, by Beuzley, in 1838, occupies the 
site of Wimbledon House, built by Sir Edward Cecil, and burnt down in 1628. Dry- 
den names “ Doily petticoats;” Steele had “a Doily suit” {Guardian, No. 102); and 
Gay a ** Doily habit” {Trivia, book L) ; and Doily introduced the small wine-glass 
impkin which still bears his name. 

WeVdngton-street North: on the west side is the Lyceum Theatre, rebuilt by 
Heazley. In Exeter-sireei^ at a stay maker’s, was the first London lodging of Dr. 
Johnson (1737), where he lived upon per day. When Dr. Johnson first came to 
London with his pupil Garrick, they borrowed five pounds, on thoir joint note, of Mr. 
Wil cocks, the bookseller. Strand.* ** Near the Savoy in the Strand,” east of Exeter 
’Change, was the Canary House, probably also Cary House, noted for its sack ** with 
abricot flavour” (Dryden’s Wild Gallant, 1669); and Pepys mentions "Cary Housc^ 
a house of entertainment.” At No, 352 Strand was born, Jan. 29, 1798, Henry Neeley 
the poet, the son of the able map and heraldic engraver. At No. 355, John Lim- 
blnl commenced publishing the Mirror, No. 1, Nov. 2, 1822« Westward was Exeteu 
'CHAN as, describe at p. 335. 

“ On the demolition of the building in 1830, the writer row, cat In the stone architrave above the 
window at the east end, * ExxTza Chavqb. 1670,* a date much earlier in its adaptation than is generally 
supiK>Bed.” — J. If. JffurM. 

In one cf %b6 offices abutting on the ’Change was published the lAterwrg Gazette, 
Nc. 1, Jan. 25, 1817« Mxeter-street and Burleigh-street are named from their being 

* The foliowii^ were Dr. Johnson's places of reiddence in aud near liondon: 1. Exeter-street, off 
Catherine-street, Strand (1737). 2. Greenwich (1737). 3. Woodstock-street, near Hanover-sq\iare 

(1737). 4. CaatJe-strect, Caveiidish-squar^No. S (1738). 6. Strand. 6. BosweJl-court. 7. Strand again. 
8. Uow-strect. 9. Holbom. 10. Kcttor-li&ie. 11. Bolbom again (at the Golden Anchor, Holbom Sara, 
1748). 12. Gough-square, No. 17 (1748)k 18. Staple Inn (1758). 14. Gray's Inn. 16. Inner-TempW 
lane, Net I (1760). 16. Johnson's-coort, Fleet-street No. 7 (1765). 17* Bolt-eoort^ Fleet-street, No.i 
(1776).— Ass Boswell's Lfe. 
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parts of the site of Burleigh and Exeter House. No. 372, Strand, Ei:ets& 
is described at p. 334. ^ 

ISoutham^ton-street was named in compliment to Lady Rachel, daughter of Thomas 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, and wife of William Lord BubscII. Near the foot 
of the street stood Bedford House, the town mansion of the Earl of Bedford: it was 
principally built of wood, and remained till 1704; the garden extended northward, its 
wall bounding Covent Garden Market. In Southampten-street is a bar-gate ; the 
Duke of Bedford having power to erect walls and gates at the end of every thorough- 
fare on his estate. Bedford-street occupies part of the site. Between these streets, 
east and west, is Maiden-lane^ where, in a second floor, lodged Andrew Marvell, M.P. 
for Hull, when he refused a treasury -order for lOOOZ. brought to him by Lord I)anby 
’ from the King.^ At a perruquier^s, with the sign of the White Peruke, lodged Voltaire 
during part of his three yejirs' residence in England. Some of his correspoudi^nce with 
Swift is dated from this house. 

At No. 26, Maiden-lane, comer of Hand-court, was bom, In 1773, J. M. W. Turner, R.A., the land- 
scape-painter. Hifl father was a hair-dresser ; and the painter, when a boy, colouri d prints for Jbhn E. 
Srmtli, of Maiden-lane, a inczzotinto engraver. I'urncr removed to apartments in TJnrd-cod^i^ in 
the Lane, and daring his residence here he exhibited at the Koyal Academy fifty-nine pictures. 

Opposite was the Cyder Cellar, opened about 1730 : a curious tract. Adventures 
Underground^ 1750, contains strange notices of this “ midniglit concert-room’^ (Notes 
and Queries^ No. 28) : it was a haunt of Professor Porson’s. At No. 367, Strand, lived 
Leville, the lamp-manufacturer, and student of phrenology : when young he was 
employed by Nollekens, the sculptor, to make for him casts irom moulds ; which shows 
the phrenologist to have early developed his abilities in this direction. At No. 485, 
the Queen* 8 Mead public-house, lodged Thomas Parr, when he was brought to Lon- 
don to be shown to Charles I. ; as stated to J. T. Smith, in 1814, by if person then 
aged 90, to whom the house was pointed out by his grandfather, then 88. 

No. 411, Strand, the Adelphi Theatre^ Beazley architect (see Tueatees). No. 429, 
built for the Westminster Fire and Life Insurance Ofiice, by Cockerell, 11. A., had a 
fai^ade of great originality : the figures (aquarii) over the principal windows beauti- 
fully characteristic. No. 430, West Strand commences : King- William-street denotes 
the reign in which the improvements were made (see Chauinq Cross Hospitaii^ 
p. 436). No. 437, Lowtueb Aecade {s^e p. 20). 

No. 448, JSleciric Telegraph Office. Upon the roof is the Blectrio Time Signal 
Ball, completed in June, 1852, when the tbllowing were its details: — 

The signal consists of a zinc ball, 6 feet in diameter, supported by a rod, which passes down the 
centre of the column, and carries at its base a piston, which, in its descent, plunges into a cast-iron air- 
cylinder; the escape of the air being regulated so as at pleasure to check the momentum of the hall, 
and prevent concussion. The raising of the ball half-mast high takes place daily at 10 minutes t^ 1; at 
6 minutes to 1 it is rais^ to its full height; and at 1 precisely, and simultaneously with the fall of the 
ball at < Greenwich, it is liberated by tlie galvanic current sent f^om the Cmservatory through a wire Idd 
tor that purpose. The same galvjnic current which liberates the ball in the Strand, moves a needle 
UiK)n the transit-clock at the Observatory : the time ooeupied bv the transmission being about l-:i000th 
part of u second ; and by the unloosing of the machinery which supports the ball, less than one-fitth 

f t irt of a second. The true moment of 1 o'clock is, thcrel'oro, indicated by the first appearance of the 
inc of light between the dark cross over the ball aiK\ the body of the hall itself. In the event of acui- 
dental failure at 1 o'clock, the ball is raised liolf-mast high, and dropped at 2 o’clock. When fully raised 
the ball is 129 feet above the level of the Thames, and fails 10 feet. ^ • 

No. 452, the Golden Cross Motel : the old coaching inn stood further west. ** I 
often,*’ says Lamb, '^shed tears in the motley Strand, for fulness of joy at so much 
life.” (^Letters, vol. i.) 


TATTKBSALUS^ 

T J^E celebrated sporting rendezvous and auction mart for horses, known ac the 
** Comer” (i.e., at Hyde Park Corner), in the rear of St. George’s and 

approached from Grosvenor-place, was established by Richard Tattersall, in 17/^, w hi 
lensed the ground, then an open place between Piccadilly and the hamlet of Knights- 
bridge, from Earl Grosvenor. Tattersall, who had been stud- groom to the second and 
lust Duke of Kingston, in 1779, founded his fortune^fiy purchasing from Lord Boling- 
broke, then in difficulties, the celebrated stud-hortKV^Hjghflycr. Tattersall bad pre- 
Tiously sold off the Duke of Kingston’s stud; and an injunction was applied for 
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Pccember 1774> to restrain payment of the money to the Duchess, then under 
inUictment. Tattersali is alluded to in the RelW^ Stratagem^ first performed 1782 
** Flutter : Oh, yes ! 1 stopped at Tattersairs as I came by, and there I found Jjdfd 
James Jessamy, Sir William Wilding,” &c. The Prince of Wales was a constant 
patron of Tattersall’s, where was a bust of his Royal Highness in his eighteenth year* 
Hero the Jockey Club erected their club-house, elaborately decorated by Italian artists : 
the Duke of Qiieensbury (*' Old Q.”) and Selwyn were members of the club* Richard 
Tattersali, of whom two portraits exist, died January 20, 1796, aged 72; bo was suc- 
ceeded in his business by his only son Edmund, who carried it on until his death, Jan. 
23, 1810; his son, Edmund, w’ho founded the foreign trade, then succeeded; who, 
dying Dec- 11, 1851, the business came to its present proprietor. In 1852, Tattersall’s 
annual average of horses brought to the hammer was estimated at 45»000Z. ; there 
were 97 t;talls and 13 loose boxes, or standing for 110. In the counting-house hung 
the regulations, dated 1780* The owner of a Derby winner sonic few years back had 
to i^eceive about 70,000Z, from the King, and on the settling-day it was in the hands of 
his ^nkers, with the exception of very few hundreds. On show and sale daj^s the 
display of horses was often very fine. The Book-making” before the Derby or St* 
licger was crowded with peers and plebeians, butchers and brokers, betting-list 
keepei's, insurers, guardsmen and prize-fighters, Manchester manu.'kcturer' Yorkshire 
fanners, sham captains, ci-devant gentlemen, &c* In the Room,” which was regu- 
lated by the Jockey Club, was a cartoon of the race-horse ” Eclipse.” We have Fcen a 
clever painting, by Aiken, of the horse-auction at Tattersall’s. The lease of the old 
premises expittid in 1885 ; fine fruit had been grown in the gardens, whence were sup- 
plied, for many years, the grapes and pines for the Waterloo Banquet, at Apsley House. 

In 1864, H'lttersairs was removed to newly-erected premises between the junctic-n 
of the Brompton and Knightsbridge roads, which is much nearer to the great quarter 
of fashion and wealth than Hyde Park -corner was at the beginning of tlic present 
century. The New Tattersall’s is described at p, 491. 

Tattersairs is the preatest mart for horses in the world. Sales take place here every Monday through- 
out the year, and in tno hei^fht of the season on Thursday also. As many as 150 lots have been oil'ered 
in one day; the average number luO. The proprietors, the Messrs. Tattersairs, also sell annually the 
produce or the Royal Breeding Establishment at Hampton Court Paddoeks, and other thoroughbred 
produce; also studs of race-horses at York, Doncaster, and Newmarket during the racing season; and to 
them arc usually entrusted the sale of packs of hounds. The highest price ever paid for a horse at 
Messrs. Tattersairs of late years was 31(X>gs. for Orlando; and the highest price for a pack of hounds, 
the property of G. Osboldeston, Esq., 3000 gs, 

m 

TBLEQBAPHS, ELECTRIC. 

fPHE Electro-telegrapnic system in London has been carried out by the Electric 
-*• Telegraph Company^ at their Central Office in Lothbury, which has thus become 
the metropolis of stations^ Here the whole system was first clearly exhibited ; the 
Company having purchased all Cooko and Wheatstone’s patents, and adopted tlieir 
peculiar features, — the suspended conducting wire and the Double Needle Telegraph ; 
and, in certain cases, Mr. Bain’s chemical Printing Telegraph. The Office is iu 
Foun<Jers’-court, on the north side of tho Bank of England ; where anciently dwelt 
founders that cast candlesticks, chafing-dishes, spice- mortars,” &c*, and “turned 
them bright with the feet, making a loaj^hsome noise, whence the name of Loth-^cr^V|, 
or court ” {Stow) ; all which is strikingly contrasted with tho wonder-working silence 
of the Electric Telegraph operations* 

ITio entrance to the office is bold and picturesque : above the doorway is a balcony ; 
and between two enriched Ionic pilasters, carrying an arched pediment, is the large 
traiiftpa^mt dial of an electric clock. You first enter a haU 42 by 82 feet, entirely 
lights from the coved roof of plate-glass in panels* At the east and west ends is a 
iit*:‘een nf two stories ; both communicating with the apartments in which arc the 
el^tric-telegraph machines, and the two ends are connected by side* galleries, there 
being thus two railed stories or galleries throughout the hall; at each end, beloM% are 
counters, where clerks, who rc^ve tho messages^ enter them, and pass them to 
another set of clerks, who tran^^t them to those employed at the machines above by 
lifts fr small trays» working by cords in square tubes ^ — % lift and bell to each deslu 
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Behind the counter is the translating office,” where all messages are ti«u8ferred iJto 
the abbreviated code arranged by the Company. Such messages as descriptions of 
persons suspected of dishonesty are not translated, but sent in full : only the lists of 
prices in corn, share, and other markets are so abbreviated. 

Several wires are biid to eacli terminus, lest any of them become defective, when the 
connexion can be carried on by other wires, as the expense of taking up the pavement 
would be enormous for so slight a cause. The wires, r.re of coj/per, and are covered 
with gutta-percha. India-rubber, or some resinous suWances, which, being non-con- 
ductors, prevent the escape of the electricity. The wires from the several railway 
termini are brought through iron pipes laid down under the pavement of the streets; 
and meeting in Pounders'-court, arc continued through the south wall of the basement 
of the staticn, and descending into the “ test-box,” are fastened there t& pegs fitted 
into the back of the box. At the bottom run a corresponding number of house- 
wires,” and these go to the machines in the galleries. Connexion is maintained 
between the line and house-wires by small wires running perpendicularly from one to 
tlie other. All the wires are numbered at the desks to correspond from batteries to- 
niachines, and from machines to the test-box, that the electric circle may tbu«< bs 
complete. In the galleries the wires are carried along the ceilings from the respective 
machines to the battery-chambera and the test-box; the battery- wires running east 
and west, and the house-wires to test-box north and south. Several long and narrow 
chambers are devoted to the batteries, which are so numbered and arranged in 
rclerence to the wires, that any defect can he immediately rectified. Each railway 
has a division to itself, and thus all risk of confusion is avoided. The communications 
are spelt through letter by letter, and each word is verified by the receiver to the 
sender as the message proceeds. • 

In 1851, the Admiralty Semaphores were removed, and the Electric Telegraph sub- 
stituted for them. By this means, despatches can be sent off and received by night or 
day, and in any kind of weather; whereas, the Semaphores could only work by day, 
and that in fine weather : this was a great inconvenience to Governiiient, especially 
tlio naval department, which had only one line, from the Admiralty, Whitehall, to 
Portsmouth ; whilst now, orders can bo transmitted in a m.oTnont to tlie Koya. 
araenals. In 1851, the Needle Telegraph of Wheatstone wjts carried round the Great 
Exhibition Building in Hyde Park, and thence to the Police Station, Great Stjotland- 
yard, Whitehall. And in 1852, the exact Greenwich time was first conveyeii by the 
Electric Telegraph to various parts of England. 

Bcsklcs the private message department, there is a general intelliprence office, in which the newg 
niihlished in the morning: jouriiaU is condensed and transmiited to the kixchangres of l.ivorpfud. Ur.stol, 
ajanchester, Glasgow, and other chief nrovinuial centres of busiiiess. During the day the Doimmi and 
other news is collected, condensed, and trausmiUecl to the offices of unwards of 100 provincial papers, 
wiiichthus receive, duiing the night before their publication, the most recent intelligence of every sort 
rceidved by telegraph from all parts of Europe, besides the current news of the United Kingdom to tlie 
latest moment. * 

There are also curious special arrangements : thus, a wire is exclusively appropriated to communica- 
tions between the Octagon Hall of the Houses of l*arliament and the telegraphic station in St. James's- 
street, the centre of the West-end clubs. This i§ .i call’wive fo\ Members. The Company employ 
reporters during the sitting of Parliament to make an .abstract of the business of the two Houses as it 
proceeds; this is forwarded, at very' short intervals, to the office in St. Jamcs’s-street^where.iY us gH 
up and printed; and this fiying-ehcct is sent to the principal clubs and to the Royal ItiTlian Opera. The 
Govonimont wires go from Somerset House to the Admiralty, and thciicc, iu one direction, to Foils- 
mouth and Plymouth 1^ the South Western and Gropt Western Railways; and in the other to tlie naval 
establishments at Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, Sheerness, and to the Cinque Ports of Deal and l>over. 
They are worked by a stoiTprovided by the telegraph eompauics, and the more important messages are 
uswilly sent in cipher, the meaning of wliich is unknown even to the telegraphic clerks employed iu 
tfansTuitting it. In addition to the wires already i*poken of, street branches run from Bucktugham 
Palace to Sootland-yard (the head police-office), to the station at C'haring Cross, and thence to the City; 
s^llst the Post-office, Lloyd's, Capul-court, and the Corn Exchange communicate directly with the 
ciontral offiees.— Abridged from Lardner's Electrie Telegraphy by Bright, 1867. • 

" The Nerves of London” is Wheatstone’s system of wires which may be seen strotchyig 
•cross the sky-line of great thoroughfares, and visibly triangulating the towii in every 
direction ; and along which, by a simplified apparatus, messages are sent at the rate of 
100 letten a minute. The system of fine copper ^ hung on the iron wires, strained 
from poles from the houso-tox>s. At intervals caret illy selected, the area of l.iondoti is 
divided by a system of triangulation, the posts that form the meeting-jioiiits of three 
aeries of cables becoming the points at which ^ these wires have to bo distributed. 
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TFMFLJE, INNFF AND MIDDLF. {See pp. 461-^464.) 


TEMPLE EAE, 

B etween tbe east end of the Strand and the west end of Fleet-street, divides the 
City of liondpn from the liberty of Westminster; or rather, ‘*it opens not 
immediately into the City itself (which terminated at Lndgate), but into the liberty 
or freedom thereof” (Hatton, 1708). The original division ftom the county (hence 
Bhire-lane) was by posts and rails, a chain, and a bar (as at Holbom, Smithfield, and 
Whitechapel bars) placed across the street, and named from its immediate vicinity to 
the Temple, The bar gave place to “ a house of timber raised across the street, 
with a nnxrow gateway underneath, and on entrance on the south side under the house 
above. At the coronation of Queen Mary, " the Temple-barre was newly painted and 
hanged” (Stow). This was taken down after the Great Fire, and it is shown iu 
Hollar’s seven-sheet Map of London ; and in the Bird’s-eye View, about 1601. After 
the Great Fire, Charles II. insisted upon the citizens taking down the Bar, when 
they, pleading their ** weak state and inability,” on account of the great expense of 
rebuilding public edifices consumed in the Great Fire, the King promised to a^ist them 
with funds ; the Corporation undertook the work ; the old Bar was accordingly taken 
down, and the present Bar erected by Sir Christopher Wren, of Portland-stone, but 
the royal promise was not performed. The Bar basement is rusticated ; it has a large 
flattened arch in the centre for the carriage-way, and a smaller semicircular arch ou 
each side for foot-passengers* Each fa<;ade has four Corinthian pilasters, an entablature, 
and arched pc|)iment. On the west. In two niches, are statues of Charles I. and 
Charles II. in Roman costume ; and over the keystone of the centre arch were the 
royal arms: on the east, in similar niches, are statues of James 1. and bis queen, 
Anne of Denmark (often described as Elisabeth) ; and over the keystone were the City 
arms. Inscription : 

Erected in the year 1670, Sir Samuel Starling Mayor; continued in the year 1671, Sir Biohard Ford 
liOrd Mayor ; ^d iinished in the year 1672, Sir George Waterman Lord Mayor.*' 

The upper portion • has two bold cartouches, or scrolls, as supporters ; but the fruit 
and flowers sculptured the pediment, and the supporters of the royal arms, which 
were placed over the extremities of the posterns (now widened), have disappeared ; 
the inscription is scarcely legible ; and the stone-work of the whole is weather-worn ; 
in 1852 the Common Council refused to spend 1500/. to restore the bar as Wren left 
it. The statues are by John Bushnell, who died in 1701 ; that of Charles I* bos lost 
the l^aCon* A scarce print shows the bur, and the adjoining gabled houses at the coin- 
niencement of the 18th <;;entury. In the centre of each fu 9 ade is a semicircular- 
headed window, lighting an apartment now held of the City, at the annual rent of 
50/,, by Messrs. Child, the « bankers, as a depository for their account-books. Above 
the centre of the pediment, upon irou spikes, were formerly placed the heads and limbs 
of persons executed for treason* The first of these revolting displays was one of the 
quarters of Sir Thomas Armstrong, implicated in the Rye-House Plot ; and next the 
quarters of Sic William Perkins and Sir John Friend, and Perkins’s head, who had 
conspired to assassinate William III. 

** April 10, 1696.— A dismal sight, which many^pltied. I think there never was such a Temple Bar 
till now, except in the time of King Charles II., via. Sir Thomas Armstrong." — Evelyn's JEH'arjf. 

After the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745, the heads of some of the victims were placed 
upon the Bar ; and in 1723, the bead of Counsellor Layer, who had conspired for the 
restoration of the Pretender; Layer’s head remained here for 80 yearsy till blown 
down in, a^gale of wind, when it was picked up in the street by an attorney* But the 
h^ds la^t set up here were those of Townley and Fletcher, the rebels, in 1746. Walpole 
writes, August 16, 1746 : ** I have been this morning at the Tower, and passed under 
the new heads at Temple Bar, where people make a trade of letting spying-glasses at a 
halfpenny a look ;” and in 1825, a^person, aged 87, remembered the above heads being 
seen with a telescope from Leicest/r Fields, the ground between which and Temple Bar 
was then thinly built over, (jyp* Smith,) & 1766 a roan was detected disclmrging 
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musket-balls, from a steel cross>bow, at these two heads ; which, however, remi^^ed 
there until March 31, 1772, when one of the heads fell down ; and shortly after, the 
remaining one was swept down by the wind,*** The Bar was painted by Hooker in 
1772. The last of the iron poles, or spikes, was not removed from tlie Bar until the 
commencement of the present century. Mr. Eogers, the banker-poet, who died 
December 18, 1855, remembered * * ^otie of the hea!^ of the rebels upon a pole at 
Temple Bar, a black, shapeless lump. Another pole was bare, the Ubad having dropped,'* 

The old gates of Temple Bar remain : they are of oak, panelled, and are surmounted 
by a rudely carved festoon of fruit and flowers. These gates were originally shut at 
night, and guarded by watchmen ; and in our time they have been closed in cases of 
apprehended tumult. Upon the visit of the Sovereign to the City, and upo: the procla- 
mation of i! new Sovereign, or of Peace, it was formerly customary to keep the gates 
closed, until admission was formally demanded ; the gates were then opened^; and upon 
the Royal visit, the Lord Mayor surrendered the City sword to the Sovereign, who 
re-delivered it to his Lordship. * 

At Temple Bar the above ceremony was observed when Queen Elizabeth proceeded to St. i^a.-.rs to 
return thanks for the defeat of the Spanish Armada; when Fairfax and Cromwell ai»d the Parliament 
went in state to dine with the City ; when Queen Anne went to St. Paul's to return thanks for the Duke 
orMarlboroiigrh's victories; when Queen Victoria dined at Guildhall in the year of her accession, 1837; 
and when her Migesly went to open the New Royal £xchan;?e in 184^1; but on the Queen's visit in 1861, 
tlic ceremony at Temple Bar was entirely dispensed with. The custom at the i^oelamation of Peace, or 
the Accession of the Sovereign, had been fur a herald, attended by trumpeters, to knock with his baton 
at the closed f?ate, when the City Marshal itiquired "Who ctomes there F” and the herald having replied, 
was admitted, and conducted to the Lord Mayor, who directed that the whole of the cavalcade should be 
admitted; and the proclamation was read opposite Chancery-lane. Such was the observance upon the 
accession of George IV., Wrilium IV., and Queen Victoria. In 1844 the ceremony consisted merely of 
closing the gat( s just before the royal pru^jcssion reached the Bar, and re-opening them upou the 
announcement of the Queen's arrival, • ^ 

At the funeral of the Duke of Wellington, November 18, 1852, Temple Bar was 
entirely covered with draperies of black cloth and velvet, and clotb-of-gold ; decorated 
with the armorial bearings and orders of the Duke in proper colours ; silvered cor- 
nices, fringe, urns, and a circle of flambeaux upon the pediment ; the whole presenting 
an impressive effect of solemn triumph and gloomy grandeur. The l^r was appro- 
priately decorated and illiuninated at the marriage of the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark, March, 1863. 

THAMES EMBANKMENT 

T O the Romans wo are indebted for the first embankment of the Thames; and, 
according to Tacitus, they pressed the Britons into the work. The maiAtenauce 
and repair of these embankments have been traced to the ^cigu of Edward 1. ; but the 
encroachments of wharfs and other buildings have materially contracted the water-way 
immediately through the centre of the metropolis; so that the only relic of the old line 
is to he scon adjoining Waterloo Bridge. For example : the distance of the river front 
from Westminster Hall, in an old plan, is 100 feet; it is now 300 feet. Several plans 
were proposed for the embankment of the Thames; some including railways, arcades, 
terrac‘es, promenades, Ac. The portions already embanked are the terraot* of ih5 Custom 
House, Somerset House, the Adelphi, the New Houses of Parliament, Thames Bank ; 
although, more than a century and a half Since, Wren designed “ a commodious quay 
on the whole bank of the river, from Blackfriars to the Tower.” A showy architectural 
plan was published by Colonel Trench; and in 1815, John Martin, the painter, 
designed a railway along both sides of the Thames, with an open walk from Hunger- 
fbrd to the Tower, and from Vauxhall to Deptford. The next portion was the embank- 
ment above Vanxhall Bridge, to be continued to Battersea Bridge. • . 

The Embankment, J. W. Bazalgctto, engineer, is now in course of constfuctipq by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, on the north side. 

The foundations are laid upon a connected line of iron caissons and concrete, upon which is bhUt the 
brick gnmite-fluscd embaukmeut-wall ; behind which, and imdomeath the roadway, it is proposed to con« 

* See TempU JElor, Ms CUg Qolpotha, by a Member of tK MlckJe Temple, sm. 4to, 1863, for a narrs^ 

tire of these oocurrenoes, in illustration of the revolting onbets of capital punishmeuls and puhllo 

Qxsotttiaui. * 
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»ti\'t the snbwMs and sewers^an arrangement which willed much totho atobility 

wair. The total length of the embankment is about 70tK> ft., but divided by the^brldges 

into three sections: the first section firom Westminster to Hunsrerfordbriage, the second non Huni^r* 

fbrdbridge to Waterloo, and the third ftom Waterloo to Blackfriftrsbndge, v-ia 

At Westniinstev-brldge the roadway, which rises at an inclination ol 1 in 80 to the level oi the bridge 
is set back some 30 or 4o feet from the Ihce of the embankmeut*wall, and the intervening space reserved 
as a promenade and steamboat-pier, having access from the bridge by a wide and imposing flight of steps 
opposite the lltuises of Parliament. Between Westminster and Hungorford bridges will belanding-stalrv 
for smaller craft, and he**} it is proposed to introduce the bcautiiul water-gate now situate at the end of 
Bnckingham-si rect. On either side of liungerford and Waterloo bridges, will be steam-boat landing-places^ 
roa'^sivc granite piers with moulded pedestals rising about 80 ft. above the roadway, to be enriched with 
bns-relicfs and surmounted by groups of statuary. Half way between Hungerford and Waterloo bridges, 
will be a flight of binding steps 60 ft. wide, projecting into the river, and flunked at each end with massive 
pier , rising to the levciof a few feet above the roadway, and to be surmounted with colossal figures 
of river <lt‘ities, or other appropriate groups. The central feature will bo an approach for foot-passengers 
from the high level roadway to the river by a second flight of steps, descending to the level of the lower 
or embank mc^t roadway. On either side of this approach a line of shops is to be erected on the land side 
of the embankment roadway, the backs ofwhich would form a retaining wall to the ornamental crescent 
and prinncnade above them. Between Waterloo and BlackGriars bridges, and in front of Arundel-stroct, 
a steumhoat pier will be coiK*'tructed, in lieu of the present Bssex-street pier, designed upon the same 
prim iple as those adjoining the bridges. The embankment- wall itself is to be enriched with mouldings 
of a sim|«lc character down to the levi 1 of high-water mark, the continuous line of moulding being broken 
by the introdiietion, at intervals, of massive blocks of granite to carry ornamental lamps, and l>y occa- 
sional recesjics tor promenade seats. 

The section between Temple tvardens and Blackfriars bridge will be construoted on arches, so as to 
admit of the pissagc under it to docks between the roadway and the shore of barges and lighters; 
besides a subway for gas and water pipes and electric telegraphs. The embankment will pass by an easy 
curve to the level of Bridge-street, Blackfriars, where the line of roadway will be continued by the now 
street to the JVIunsiou House. 

The Kmhankment on the south side, between W'^cstminster bridge and Vauxhall, was commenced in 
1865 ; the foreshore of the tirst section being the site of the new St. Thomas’s Hospital; the new em- 
bankment here redeeming s.x acres from the Thames. There will also be a new road, ^ feet wide, in 
tile rear oi the Hospital, continuing Staugate to Lambeth Palace. 


THAMES RIVER, THE. 

T he metropolis, extending about 15 miles along the Thames, although occupying 
little more than ono-thirtieth of its entii*e course, renders it the most important 
^mmercial river in the world. The name is inferred to be of British origin : Caesar 
Wi'ites it Tamesis, evidently Tames or Thames with a Latin termination. The river 
rises in the south-eastern slopes of the Coteswold Hills ; for a short distance it divides 
Gloucestershire from Wiltshire; next Berkshire from Oxfordshire, and then fiom 
Buckinghamshire ; it then divides Surrey and Middlesex, separating the cities of West- 
minster and London from Lambetli, Southwark, Bermondsey, and Rotherhlthe ; thence 
to its mouth. It divides Kent and Essex, and falls into the sea at the Nore, al^ut 110 
miles nearly due east from the source, and alxnit twice that distance measured along 
the windings of tlie river. From having no sand-bar at its mouth, it is navigable for 
sea-vessels to London Bridg<^ about 45 miles from the Nore, or nearly one-fourth of its 
entire length ! In its course^ .through the metropolis, it varies from 800 to 1500 foot 
in bieadth ; gradually expanding, as it approaches the Nore, to seven miles broad. 

Drayton describes, as renowned for “ ships and swans. Queen Thames.” Cowley 
thus refers to Old London Bridge impeding the prospect : 

c "Stopp’d by the houHes of that wondrous street^ 

Which rides o’er the broad river like a fleet." 

" London with Westminster, by reason of the turpingof the river, much resembles the shape (includ- 
ing Southwark) ol a^reat wkeUe: Westminster being the under jaw; St. James’s Park the mouth; tuo 
Pall Mali, Ac., northward, fhe upper jaw : Cock and Pye Fields, or the meeting of the seven streets, the 
eye; the rest of the City and Sciuthwarkr to Bast Smitbfleld, the body; and thence eastward to fame- 
house, the tail : aud ’tis, probably, in as great a proportion the largest of towns, as ihat is of l^hes.**— 

llattoUf 1708. 

I'hc very bold reach made by the Thames adds greatly to the effect of the prospect; and hy this 
means, besorej^the addition of the present firont of Buckingham Palace, the Sovereign, when seated upon 
iier throoe,»conimanded a view of the dome of 8t, Paul’s, and the spires and towers of the City ehurch^ 

• TiSe ascends about 15 miles above London Bridge to Teddington (Tidc-encL 

iowti)^ hero an immense volume of fresh water, derived from the arc of the drainage 
of the 11m mes (calculated at B00,00Q«p(X) gallons a day, or about 16 square miles, 90 
feet deep), flows over Teddington and mixes with the water below. Even at 

ebb-tide there are 12 or 13 feet of tvater in the fair way of the river above Greenwich | 
the meah range of the tides at London Bridge is about 17 feet; of the highest spring* 
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tides about 22 feet. Up to Woolwicb the river is navigable for sbipe'of any burden | 
to Blackwall for those of 1400 tons, 

Thames Sports and JPageants. — Fitzstephen chronicles the water tournament and 
quintain. Richard II. was rowed in his tapestried barge, probably the first royal 
barge upon the Thames : and here the king, seeing the poet Gower, called him on 
Iw.ird, and commanded him “ to make a book after his bcsV^ which was the origin of 
the Confessio Amantis* In the 15th and IGth centuries, and odward to very recent 
days, each palace on the north bank of the Thames had its water-gate, and its retinue 
of barge and wherries. The Thames was the royal road from Westminster and White- 
hall to the Tower, and from thence to Greenwich. State prisoners were conveyed by the 
Thames to the IVaitors* Gate at the Tower, and the Star-Chamber victims to a similar 
gate at th<^ Fleet.' The landing-places on the Thames appear to have been even less 
changed than the thoroughfare itself ; for in the account of the pcnance^^bf Eleanor 
Cobhuin, Duchess of Gloucester, in 1440, we find named Temple-bridge (stairs), tlm 
Old Swan, and Qiieenhithe ; and in early maps of London, are Ilrokeji Wharf, ^Paul’s 
Wharf, Essex Stairs, and Whitehall Stairs; all which exist by the same namecf to the 
j)vescnt day. Cardinal Wolsey, when he delivered up York Place, “ took his barge at 
his privy stairs, and so went by water to Putney,^* on his way to Esher. Sir Thomas 
More kept his great barge at Chelsea, which he gave to Sir Thomas Audley, his suc- 
cessor in the chancellorship, with whom Im placed his eight watermen. In the Aqua 
Triumphalis^ in 1662, the City welcomed Charles II. from Hampton Court to White- 
hall, tlio barges of the Twelve Companies being carried as far as Chelsea; and mostly 
all ended witli a pageant. James II., 1088, embarked at Whitehall : ** I saw him take 
barge,” says Evelyn ; “ a sad sight.” The last primate who kept his state barge at 
Lamlieth was Archbishop Wake, who died 1737. Early in the 17 th •century, Howel^ 
numbered among the river glories, ” forests of masts which are perpetually upon her ; 
the variety of smaller wooden bottoms playing up and down and Stow computes 
that there were in his time 2000. In 1630, the river had its own laureat, John 
Taylor ** the Water-poet,” who thus sings 

" But, noble Thames, whilst I can hold a pen, 

I will divulge thy glory unto men j 

Thou, in the morning, when my ct>ln is scant, 

Delbre the evening doth supply my want.*' 

Taylor knew Ben Jonson ; and the Water-poet " probably had the good fortune to 
ferry Shakspeare from Wliitehall to Paris Garden.” — (C. Knight,) 

The FoUg on the Thames was a floating musical summer-house” usually moored 
between Somerset-stairs and the Savoy ; the Queen of William 111, once visit^ it. 

The existing sports on the Thames consist of rowing, boat-racing, and yaeffting, or 
sailing, throughout the summer and autumn; by dubs, %iumbenng several members 
of tlie Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London ; the scholars of Westminster, 
St. Paurs, and other academic foundations. The match for D ogg eb^s jcpat and silver 
badge is rowed for every Ist of August under the direction of the Fishmongers' Com- 
pany, of which Doggot was a raoraber, as tlescribed at page 400. 

The Thames Watermen formerly had their cant dialect, of which ^Ned \J^ard and 
Tom Brown give specimens ; and the “ Thames ribaldry” {Spectator) has lasted to our 
time, in which watermen's disputes have l^en settled by Joe IlaU^h, the Thames 
Chancellor.” Strype was told by a member of the Watermen's Company, that there 
were in his day, about 110 years ago, 40,000 watermen on the rolls of the Company, 
and that upon occasion they could furnish 28,000 men for the fleet, and that there 
then 8000 in service ; but these numl>er8 are questionable. 

State Barges. — The first water pageant of the City of London dates 1 4o4v 
*when John Norman, the Mayor, was rowed to Westminster in bis barge ; l>ut\ihe (yom- 
panies had their b^ges for water processions half a century before thi^ 

Grocers' accounts, temp. Henry VI., mention the hiring of barges to attend the 
Sheriffs' show by water. Hall chronicles the M. vor end citizens accompanying Anne 
Boleyn at her coronation, in 1583, from GrecniFch to the Tower, in their barges. 
The barge was retained in the Lord Mayor's stoA;^ nittU our time, and included the 
Wuter<-bailifl^ one of his lordship’s esquires, .with a stUary of 500/. a year, a shay lop and 
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eigl^ meu ; and in tlie suite were a barge-master, and thirty-two City watermen. The 
Tiord Mayor's barge was richly carved and gilt, and cost in 1807, 2579^# A few of the 
City companies maintained their state-barges ** to attend my Lord Mayor as tiie 
Fishmongers, Vintners, and Dyers, Stationers, Skinners, and Watermen* The Gold- 
smiths' Company sold their barge in 1850, and have not replaced it. A capacious 
barge, built in 1816, named the ** Maria Wood" (from the then Lord Mayor's 
eldest daughter), cost' 5000/. The Queen long maintain^ her river state ; and one of the 
royal barges, built more than a century and a quarter since, is a curious craft : the 
rowers wore scarlet state-liveries. The Lords of the Admiralty had likewise their state 
barge; and in the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries is one of their old massive 
silver badges. TIxis river-state has, however, been abolished ; and excursions are now 
made in steamers. The Dyers’ and Vintners* Companies still keep swans on.' the river. 

Sta(e JFtinerals by the 11mm es are rare : the remains of Anno of Bohemia, and 
Henry VII., who died at Richmond, were conveyed with great pomp by the river to 
Westminster ; and the body of Queen Elizabeth was "brought by water to Whitehall." 
The remains of Lord Nelson, after lying in state in the Painted Hall of Greenwich 
Hospital, were conveyed by the Thames* to the Admiralty, Jan, 8, 1806, and next day 
were deposited in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

The Port of London is described at pp. 685--687. 

The Bridges across the Thames at the metropolis are described at pp. 65-75. 

The two churches imniediatoly below London bridge attest the occupation of London by the Danes 
and Northinoii : St. 01ave*s Southwark, originally dedicated to tlio Norwegian king, Olaf the Saint; and 
St. Magnus the :Mnrtyr, from St. Magnus, a Norwegian jarl, killed in the 12th ccutury in Orkney, where 
the cathedral in Kirkwall is also dedicated to him. 

The Docks /which have cost more than 8,000,000/. in the present century) are 
‘‘described at pp. 309-312. 

The earliest Water-supply was derived from the Thames, by direct carriage, or from 
the bournes or streams which flowed through the town, but are now covered sewers* 
The water was laid from these springs in leaden pipes, as early as the reign of Henry III., 
to Conduits in various parts of the town (ses pp. 287-289), whence it was conveyed 

buckets ancT carts : from Tyburn in 1236 ; from Highbury in 1468 ; from Hnckiuy 
in 1535 ; from Hampstead in 1543 ; and from Hoxton in 1546. Lilly, the astrologer, 
when a youth, went to the Thames, accompanied at times by City apprentices, to carry 
W'ater in buckets from the river, for domestic puqxxses. In 1535, water was brought 
from six fountains in the town of T^hurn^ this being the first instance on record of 
water being conveyed to the city by means of pipes. In 1581, Peter Moriee threw 
a jet of the Thames over old St. Magnus' steeple, before which " no such thing was 
known Ki Erjgland as this raising of water.” Next year were formed London Bridge 
Waterworks, described at p.*67. In 1613 was opened the New Riteb {see pp. 609-612), 
when comineuccd the modern systems of supply, now executed by eight Companies. 

^ish , — Pitzstephen describbs the Thames, at London, as "a fishfnl river;” and its 
fishermen were accustomed to present their tithe of salmon at the high alttir of St. 
I'eter, and claim on that occasion the right to sit at the Prior of Westminster's own 
table. At this period the river, even below the site of the present London Bridge, 
abounded withsish. In 1376-77, a law was passed in parliament for the saving of 
salmon and other fry of fish ; and in 1381 <^82, " swannes" that came through the bridge, 
or beneath the bridge, were the fees of the Constable of the Tower. Howel says 
When the idler was tired of bowls, be bad nothing to do but to step down to Queen- 
bithe or the Temple,” and have an afternoon of angling. "Go to the river: what a 
pleasure it is to go thereon in the summer time, in boat or barge, or to go a- floundering 
among (he fishermen !” In the regulations, too, of the " Committee of Free Fislier- 
meii” is a provision that fishermen were not to come nearer London than the Old Swan, 
on tl^e noi:th hank of the river, and St. Maiy Overies, on the south. Pennant describes 
' the catch of lamprey of the greatest importance, immense quantities ^ng exchanged 
with the Dutch fishermen for other descriptions of fish. Formerly Blackfrxars and 
Westminster bridges were anglers' options; but tbe fish disapjxeared from the Thames 
at Loudon. Black wall is, however, ^ill famed for iU whitebait {fee pp. 57-58), und 
fish are^taken in the docks below ISbndon Bridge. 

^ The Author of this volume, born August 17. 1801, has a distinct recollectiou of having seen this 
Funeral Procession upon the Thames from a back window of a house at the sooth foot of London Dridae* 
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Au Juno 7.-— Two of the gpreatest draughts of salmon were eanght In the ThameSf^low Riehnwnd, 

that have been known for some years; one net having thirty fine large salmon In it, and the other 
twenty>two, which lowered the price of fresh salmon at Billingsgate from Is. to 0d. per lb. — Gentle 
man » Magazine, 

^ Strange fish have strayed here. In 1391, a dolphin, ** ten feet in length,” played 
himself in the Thames at London to the bridge. Evelyn tells of a whalc^ fifty-eight 
feet in length, killed between Deptford and Greenwich in 3 658 ; and nearer the mouth 
of the river (at Grays) a whale of the above length was taken in f809, and'' another in 
1819. ** In 1783, a two- toothed cachalot, 21 ft. long, was taken above London Bridge.” 
^PennanL 

The Steam Navigation of the Thames exceeds that of any other river in the world. 

, The first steam-boat left the Thames, for Richmond, in 1814 ; the next f6r Gravesend, 
in 1815 ; alid in the same year for Margate. The Gravesend steamers soon^iiperseded 
the sailing-boats with decks, which, in 1737, had displaced the tilt-boats mentioned temp, 
Richard 11. The Margate steamers, in like manner, superseded the sailing hoy.” 
The steam traffic attained vast numbers. In the year 1861, s‘^,207,558 passengers 
landed and embarked at Old Shades-pier on board the penny boats of the Londitm tmd 
Westminster Steamboat Company. This number has, however, been considerably 
reduced by railway competition. 

Water, — In 1858, the water had become very impure by the sewer-water emptying 
itself into the Thames, and the sulphate of lime in it causing an insufferable stench, 
the chloride of sodium denoting its origin among the human habitations on the 
banks of the river; added to which were the organic matters. Man pours into the 
Thainos the refuse of a hundred towns and villages, besides the washings of manured 
lands, before it gets to Teddington Lock. Tiic water, already impure^is taken at Uio 
rate of 100,000,000 of gallons a day, and after washing London and its inhabitants, « 
inside and out, is again returned to the Thames, bearing with it the vegetable and 
animal refuse of dwelling-houses, mews, cow and slaughter-houses, and all sorts of 
manufiictories in which organic matters are used.— (Dr. Lankeater), In the following 
year, 1859, the cleansing of the Thames by disinfectants was commenced ; and during 
the season there were employed about 4281 tons of clmlk-Uinc, 478 tons qkf chloride 
lime, and 56 tons of carbolic acid, at a cost of 17,733/. 

Notwithstanding the many early measures to purify the Thames, wc read in the 
London chronicles of frequent and terrible ravages by the Plague, Sweating Sick* 
ness, and other disorders. The Thames was then a pure and pleasant stream : still the 
Plague^aged, and carried off thousands, and that at a time when tlie population of 
London was probably under 300,000 persons — not many more than the population of 
St. Pancras at present. This sliows that the purity of the Thames alone tlHd not 
prevent the pestilence. • 

Th>e Conservancy of the Thames by the Corporotion of London dates from Isfc 
Edward IV,; the Mayor acting as bailifT over the waters^ (In preserving its fisheries 
and channels), and as meter of marketable commodities— fruit, garden-stulT, salt, and 
oysters, corn and coal— from Staines to Yantlett Creek (80 miles). The Adiniialty 
also claimed a certain jurisdiiction ; and the Corporation of the Trinity House hud 
authority to remove shoals, to regulate lastage and ballastage, to provMo liglfthouses 
and beacons, to license pilots, mariners, &c. The powers of the Corporation wero 
neither large nor well defined, and the rosillt not being satisfactory, a Board of Con- 
servancy was, in 1857, created by Act of Parliament, consisting of 12 members, of whom 
the City nominated six in addition to the Lord Mayor, who was ex officio chairman ; and 
the Admiralty, Board of Trade, and Trinity House nominated the other five members. 
This Board has greatly improved the river, and done much to develope its capab^Uties. 
Frosts and Frost Fairs on thb Thames, see pp. 360-363. * 

Thb IsiiE OT Doos, the horse-shoe curve between Limehouse and Bladiwall/is . 
described at p. 476. , 

TNAMES^STSS^T, 

J N Stowes time called Stoekfishmongef^s Mow^ exK^dsTrom Puddle Dock, Black friary 
to the Tower. The lino abounds with archaeological interest. * 

Thambs-btbbbt.— P udd/e Doc^ was the wliarf of one Puddle, and ncxi 
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Pij^Wle Water, from horses watered there. Bon Jonson calls it ** our Abydofl.** Shad- 
well, in his comedy of JEpsom Wells, 1676, has the Countess of Puddle Dock,** and 
Hogarth, in 1732, met ** the Duke of Puddle Dock,** at the Dark-house, Billingsgate. 
Upon the site of old Puddle Dock is built the Cii^ Flour Mill, by far the largest 
ilour-inill in the world, and a gigantic example of mechanical skill. It is constructed 
entirely upon piles, and occupies rather more than an acre, or 260 feet long by 60 feet 
wide. The mill consists of eight stones ; two steam-engines, of the consecutive power 
of 300 horses, drive 60 pairs of enormous mill-stones, and work the Archimedean 
screws and buckets, by which the flour is conducted through the different processes. 
This mill has stowage for 40,000 quarters of grain i can prepare 4000 quarters per 
vreek, and requires only one-sixth of the number of hands which were employed by 
he old 8y;§teui. " 

Castle Baynard Wharf denotes the site of Baynard*8 Castle, described at p. 40. 
Nearly opi)osite is Adel or Addle Mill, where stood the palace of the Anglo-Saxon 
king:!, erected by Athelstan. Boss-court is so called (says Stow) from a spring-water 
hoss^ <ir mouth, put up by the executors of Sir Richard Whittington. From Lamhelh^ 
hill to Queenhithe have been excavated portions of the river-wall mentioned by Fitz- 
stephen. Quisenhithe, see p. 704. Garliekhill was of old the garlick hithe. 

Moicgate, or Doionegate, was named from its steep descent to the river; or from 
its being the Dotvr or Water gate to Watling-street (Maitland) ; near the churcli of 
St. Mary Bothaw (destroyed in the Great Fire, and not rebuilt), was the mansion of 
Sir Francis Drake. Here is the City Terminus of the South-Fastern Railway, do- 
scribed under Watling Street. 

The Steelyard is named from its having been the place where the King's stcel- 
yard, or beam, was set up for weighing goods imported into London (T, Hudson 
Turner), See a good account of the Steelyard, with historic details, by T. C. Noble, 
in the Builder, September 5, 1863. 

Col dharhonr- lane denotes the site of Coldkarhour, a magnificent mansion, 13 
Edward II, (Ryincr's Foedera), It was next the property of Sir John Poultney ; 
cJri 131)7, John Holland, Duke of Exeter, entertained here Richai-d II.; Henry V, 
possessed it when Prince of Wales; Richard III., in 1485, granted it to tho College 
of Heralds; Henry VIII. exchanged it for Durham House, Strand: it is shown in 
ruins, in Hollaiurs View of London after the Great Fire. Tho etymology of Cold- 
harbour is a qncBstlo vexata. Sir John Poultney received for his mansion, yearly, a 
rose at midsummer, wlicncc, or from the wars of York and Lancaster, the estate was 
named **thc Manor of tho Rose." Upon Laurence Pountney-lull are two elaborately 
Ciirvcdsloorways ; and some of the houses have stone-groined vaults. Upon Laurence 
l*ountney-hill lived Dr. Vfilham Harvey, with his brothers Daniel and Eliab, mer- 
chants ; here Harvey made liis researches on the circulation of tlie blood. 

In Svffolkdane is MKRcitANT Tayloks* School (see p, 725). 

Old Swan Stairs was a Thames landing-place in the 15tb century. Hero were the 
Old Wine Shades, established in 1697, beneath the terrace of the former Fish- 
mongers' Hall; the present Shades is the house built for Lord Mayor Garratt, who 
laid the first s^ne of London Bridge in 1825. 

At Old Swan House, facing the river, three successive heads of the mercantile 
concern served the offices of Sheriff’ and Lord Mayor; and it is stated that no such 
8uc(*ession in tlic list of magistrates is to be found in the City. Here traded Mr. Richard 
Thornton, wlio died June 20, 1865, leaving more than two millions and three quarter 
of money, wliich he disposed of as follows : 

To nephew, Mr. Thomas Thornton, the testator left oil bln (Veehold, copyhold, and leasehold 
property /of- his absolute use. To his sister, 100,0U0/.; to his nrahew, Mr. William Thornton West, 
3oaoool; to two of his clerks, 20,(KX>Z. each; to hia nurse, for her faithtYil services and attenUon to him 
in hie illnAis, 3000/.: to each of his other domestic servants, 600/.; to the Loathemollers* Company, 

* 6000/. ; to Christ's Hospital, 6000/.; and 10,0rX)/. to Hetherington'a Charity for the Blind. To 24 other 
Chari t'.es in London, 2(XX>/. each; to the schools at Merton, 10,000/.; and to the poor of Merton, ]0iX>/. 
To the schools at Burton and Thornton, lOJ^/. ; and to the ^qor of Merton, 600/, To Mr. K. N. Lee, 
one of the exceutors, the munitioent Jegocirof 400,0o0/., on eoriditJon of hts obtaininigr a licence withia 
twelve months to take and use the surn|fhe of ** Thornton." To the wife of another executor, a 
interest fs devised in the sum of 300,0001^ To the Misses Margaret and Eliza Lee, of Ventnor, We of 
Wight, timers U a life interest In the sum of 200,000/. There are also liberal bequesU to others of the 
tsstatoi's nephews, nieces, and other persons* 
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At the upper end of Ma/fUn* s^lane^ Caimon-Btreet East^ has been built a Rector^> 
house, with a handsome campanile, 110 feet high. 

Some idoa of the aruMent commercial wealth of England may be gathered hrom a glance at the rapid 
Increase of trade from about tiie middle of the I4th century. Thus, in 136:i, Picard, who had been mayor 
some years before, entertained Edward III. and the Ulaek Prince, the Kings ol' France, Scotland, and 
Cvprus, at his own house in the Vintry (Upper Thames-street), and presented them with handsome gifts, 
Philpot, an eminent citizen in the reign of Richard 11., when the trade of England was greatly annoyed 
by privateers, hired KXK) armed men and despatched them to sea, w! ere they took 15 Spanish vessels 
wiih their prizes : Philpot-lanc, in Lower '1 humes-strect. Is “ so called of Sir John Philpot (one of this 
family), ” that dwelt there, and was owner thereof.** — Stow, 

'I'he south side of Upper Thaines-atrcct is mostly occupied by wharfs, once the site of rivci-^sido 
palaces. In the lanes, upon the north side, are several merchrmls’ mansions, which, if not exactly 
equal to the palaces of stately V'eniee, might at least vie with many of the hotels of old Paris. Some of 
these, though he great mayorily have been broken up into chambers and counting-houses, still remain 
Intact." — iL D’^^raeli, 

Upper Thames-Htreet retains some old signs; as, a bas-rcUef of a Gardener with a sbade^i670; the 
Doublet (upon iron, once /^It), at Crawshav s iron- wharf. No. 30 (originally the “Sir ,h>hn Anvill** of 
the Spectator, No. 299). Upon Lamboth-hill, over Crano-eourt, is a crane carvetLln stone. 

Thames-street has long been noted for iU cheesc*factors* warehouses : Thatdsa- 
street gives cheeses." — (Gay’s Trivia.) * 

Lower Tmames-stbekt : Fish-street Hill; the Monument {see pp. 670-571) 
Here was the entrance to Crooked-lane, noted for its old hsliing- tackle shops, haiidy 
for the anglers at London Bridge. At Pudding-lane (from butchers scalding hog’s 
puddings there) commenced the Great Fire {see pp. 338-340). 

Next is Billinosoate (p. 64). Coal Exchanoe (p. 329). 

In Water-lane was the Old Trinity House, built by Wren ; and at the lower end 
of the lane was the fincly'Curved door-headway of the Shi^ Tavern. The Custom 
House is described at pp. 305-306. • 

At the cast end of the street, in Stow’s time, were the remains of a stone mansion, 
said to liave been the lo<lging of the Princes of Wales ; hence this part of the street 
was called Petty Wales. It was also called Qalley Quay, from the galleys formerly 
lading and landing there. Tradesmen’s tokens in the seventeenth century were struck 
here, and were hence called, vulgo, Gulley- quay halfpence." 

THAMES TUNNEL, 

A BRICK arched double roadway, under the Thames, between Wapping and 
Kotherhithe, is one of the grandest achievements of engineering skill. 

In 1799 an attempt was made to construct an archway under the Thames, from Gravesend to Tilbury 
by Ralph Dt>dd, engineer ; and iu 1804 the “Thames Archway Company’* commenced a similar work 
from Kotherhithe to Liniehome, uudcr the direction of Vasey and Trevothick, two Cornish 
and the horizontal excavation had re lehod KflO feet, when the ground broke in, under the pressure of 
hi;^h tides, and the work wns abandoned ; 54 engineers declaring it to be Jpapracticable to make a tunnel 
under the Thames of any useful size for commercial progrossionk 

’.rho 'rhnmes Tunnel was planned by M. I. Brunei, in 1823 ; among the earliest sub- 
scribers to the scheme were the late Duke of Wellington and Dr. Wollaston ; and in 
1824 the Thames Tunnel Company " was formed to execute the work. A brickwork 
cylinder, 50 feet in diameter, 42 feet high, and 3 feet thick, was first commenced by 
Mr. Brunei at 160 feet from the Rotherhitho side of the river; and on March 2,1825, 
a stone with a brass inscription-plate was laid in the brickwork. Upon this cylinder, 
computed to weigh 1000 tons, was set a powerful steam-engine, by which the earth 
was raised, and the water was drained from within it ; the shaft was then sunk into 
the ground en fnasse, and complct;^d to the depth of 65 feet ; and at the depth oi 
63 feet the horizontal roadway w'aa commenced, with an excavation larger than the 
intaiior of the old House of Commons. The plan of operation had been to 

Brunei, in 1814, by the bore of the sea- worm. Teredo navalis, in the keel ship ; 
showing how, when the perforation was made by the worm, the sides ^ere s£:)cured» 
and rendered impervious to water, by the insect lining the passage with a calc.iroi)us 
•ecretion. With the auger-formed head of the worm in view, Brunei employect u 
cast-iron ** Shield," containing 36 frames or cells, iiAoach of which was a miner who 
cut down the earth ; and a bricklayer simultaneousl\built up from the back of the 
cell the brick arch, which was pressed forward by sArdug screws. Thus were wm- 
pleted, from Jan. 1, 1826, to April 27, 1827, 5^ feet of the Tunnel. On May the 
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i}ver burst into the works ; but tbe opening was soon filled up with bags of clay, the 
water pumped out of the Tunnel, and the work resumed* At the length of 600 feet^ 
the river again broke in ; six men were drowned ; and the rush of the water carried 
Mr. Hrunel, jun., up the shaft. The Tunnel was again emptied; but the work was 
now discontinued, for want of funds, for seven years. 

Scores of plans wore next proposed for its completion, and above 5000?. were raised 
by public subscription. By aid of a loan sanctioned by Parliament (mainly through 
the influence of the Duke of Wellington), the work was resumed, and a new shield 
constructed, March, 1836, in which year were completed 117 feet; in 1837, only 
20 feet ; in 1838, 80 feet; in 1839, 194 feet; in 1840 (two months), 76 feet; and by 
November, 1841, the remaining 60 feet, reaching to the shaft which had been sunk at 
Wtipping. On March 24, 1843, Brunei was knighted by Queen Victoria ;on August 12 
he passec\ through the Tunnel from shore to shore ; and March 25, 1843, it was opened 
as a public thoroughfare, lighted with gas, to passengers, day and night, at one penny 
toU; in each passage a carriage>road and footway. The opening was celebrated 
aiiiii:ally by a Fair held in the Tunnel. 

The Tunnel cost about 454,000?. ; to complete the carriage-descents would require 
180,000?. ; total, 634,000?. The dangers of tbe work were many : sometimes portions 
of tbe shield broke with the noise of a cannon-shot ; then alarming cries told of some 
irruption of earth or water ; but the excavators were much more inconvenienced by 
fire than water ; gas explosions frequently wrapping the place in a sheet of flume, 
strangely mingling with the water, and rendering the workmen insensible. Yet, with 
all these p<^riis, but seven lives were lost in making the Thames Tunnel; whereas 
nearly forty men were killed during the building of New London Bridge. In 1833 
Mr. Brunei ^ibmitted to William IV., at St. Jameses Palace, ** An Exposition of the 
Facts and Circumstances relating to the Tunnel;” and Brunei has left a minute 
record of his great work : it is well described and illustrated in Weale^s Quarter 
Papers on Engineering^ A Visitor’s Book is kept at the Tunnel, wherein are the 
signatures of the many illustrious persons who have inspected the works. It was 
visited by Queen Victoria, July 26, 1843. In 1838 tbe number of visitors was 23,000 ; 
in 1839, 34,000. A fine medal was struck at the completion of the work ; head 
of Brunei ; re\>* interior and longitudinal section of the Tunnel. 

Width of the Tunnel, 35 feet; height, 20 foot; each archway and footpath, clear width, about 14 
feet; thickness of earth between the crown of tho Tunnel and the bed of the river, about 16 feet. At 
full tide, the foot of the Tunnel is 75 feet below tho surface of the water. 

The Tunnel has been paralleled, as an engineering triumph, by Stephenson’s Tubular 
Railway-bridge. 


THEATRES. 

A DELPHI TIIEATHEf, No, 411, Strand, was commenced in 1803 by John Scott, a 
colourman, and oj>cned Nov, 27, 1806, as the Sans Fareit^ with musical enter- 
tainments, and next year with dramas. Jn 1820-1 Scott sold the theatre to Rod well 
and Jones, who named it the Adelphi ; in 1825 it was sold to Terry and Yates ; and 
after ^erry’#' secession, Yates was joined by Charles Mathews tho elder, who gave liero 
his later "At Homes.” The compo front of the theatre was designed by Beazley, 
in 1840. Yrttes was succeeded by Wohler, with Madame Celeste as directress. One 
of its chief attnactions was the .comic humour of John Reeve. The theatre was rebuilt 
in 1858 upon an enlarged plan, by Wyatt (from tho Opera Comique in Paris) for Mr. 
Webster ; style, Italian ; decoration, French Renaissance ; illuminated by a sunlight. 

ASTLfiT’s AKPinTiiBATBs, Bridgo-road, Lambeth, is the fourth theatre erected opota 
tills 8i1;e. Tlie first was one of the 19 theatres built by Philip Astl^, and was opened 
m*1773, burnt in 1794; rebuilt 1795, burnt 1803; rebuilt 1804, burnt June 8, 1841, 
within two hours, from the house being principally constructed with old shtp-Umber, 
It was rebuilt, and opened April 17, 1843, and has since been enlarged. The theatre 
was built for equestrianism ; aim the stud of trained horses usually numbered from 
50 to 60. It has since been elderly remodelled by Mr. Boudcault^ for performancce 
ef the regular drama. 
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T * Boldler, commenced horsemanship in 1763, in a% open field at 

Lambeth : he built his first th^tre partly with 60i., the produce of an unowned diamond ring which H6 


the old Globe Theatre in 1613, and Coveiit Garden Theatre in 1808. *Andrew Diicrow died Jan, 26, 1842, 
or mental derangement and paralysis, produced by the catastrophe of the burning of his theatre ana 
several favounte horses. ® 


Baiikstiie Thbatbm. The earliest was the Circus built for bull baiting and bear- 
baiting, about 1520, in Paris Oarden^ In this theatre, plays were also performed 
temp^ James I., when Henslowe and Alleyn were lessees. Nash, in bis Strange 
Newes, 1590, mentions the performance of puppets there ; and Dekker asserts that 
Ben Jonson had acted there (^Satiromastia^^ Aggas’s Map, drawn about 15f>0 shows 
t\Vo circi lowr down on ‘*the Bank but still lower were the Ctlohe, the JBLope^ and 
the Pose. The Globe was built by agreement, dated Dec. 22, .1593, for^llichard 
Burbage, the famous actor. ' In 1603 James I. granted a licence to Shakspeare and 
others to act “ at their now usuall house, called the Globe." It was of wood, hexu 
goirnl in exterior form, and was occupied by Shakspeare as a summer theatre. • At 
Dulwdeh College, in a paper, occurs “ Mr. Shaksper," in a list of « Inhabitants of 
Sow'therk, Jully, 1596;" he was assessed in the liberty of the Clink in 1609, though 
his occupation as an actor at the Globe did not continue after 1604:* his brother, 
Edmond Shakspeare, was buried in St. Saviour's church, 1607. The Globe was de- 
stroyed by fire June 29, 1613, when Ben Jonson was present ; it was rebuilt in 1614, but 
is not mentioned after 164S : it was built on the site of Globe- alley, which led from 
M:iid-1ane to ** the Bank," and is now included in the premises of Barclay and Perkinses 
Brewery {see the Map in Strype's Stow^ 1720). The Hope^ used both for bear-baiting 
and as a playhouse, was situated near the Rose: in 1614 Pm Jonson’s Bartholomew 
Fair was first acted here ; later it was used for prize-fighting, and in 1632 again for 
bear-baiting. The Rose^ probably the oldest theatre upon Bankside, except Paris 
Garden {Collier)^ was built long before 1597: it was held for some years by Philip 
llctislowe, afterwards Alleyn's partner; it occupied Ihe site of Kose-allcy, west of 
Globe-alley {see Strype's Map). The Swan was in repute ^interior to 1598. Both the 
Koso and Swan, after 1620, w^ere only occupied occasionally by gladiators and fencers ; 
and about 1648 all theatres were suppresseil. (See the Antwerp View of London,) 

Blackfriabs Theatre was built in 1575, upon part of the site of tlie monastery 
of Blackfriars, between Apothecaries' Hall and Printing-house-square, and u{X>n Play* 
house-yard. The first proprietora were James Burbage and his fellows, who, with 
other players, had been ejected from the City by an act of Common Council : it was a 
winter theatre, arranged like an inn-yard (the earliest theatre), but with a roof# over 
it. Shakspeare was a sharer in the Blackiriars playhouse 1589 ; it was x*ebuilt in 
1596 ; and was leased by Edward Alleyn in 1618 {see his Diary, at Dulwich College). 
It was taken down in 1655 (Collier’s Life of Shakspeareyi and dwelling-houses were 
built upon the ground {see Blackfriars, p. 56.) 

Britaknia Theatre, High-street, Hoxton, was commenced building soon after the 
destruction by fire, of the Rosemary Branch Equestrian Theatre, Islington Fields, 
July 27, 1853, when seven horses and eleven dogs were burnt. The Britannia ^Finch 
and Parairo, architects), is provided with promenades and refreshment saloons. The 
auditory is very spacious, and elegantly decorated. The pit is nearly 80 feet wide and 
60 feet deep. The stage is 76 feet wide by 60 feet deep ; opening at proscenium 
84 feet wide by 37 feet high. The house is effectively ventilated by opeftings left 
in ornamental portions of the ceiling, in immediate communication with the intenial 
area ‘bf the roof, and thence with the open air, by means of louvres exteudiiig^r oui 
one extremity of the building to the other. The provisions against fire*arc well 
planned, and the extent of the theatre is considerable. e ,> • 

Brukswxcx Theatre was built upon the site of the Royalty Theatre, wiyxin 
•even months, by Stedman Whitwell, C.E. The fij^ade resembled that of San Carloe 

♦ The Globe Theatre stood upon a spot of ground now oc^pM by four Houses contifruous to the 

P resent Globe-alley. Maid-lane.— (XKmir, Maroh 31, 1882). ^meinbcr a large tavern, the Glole, in 

hviiiigate. destroyed by fire about 1812. Pennant was .told tbat the door of the Globe TheaUe ws veiy 
iauiy (1780) stauding.— ^ Knight's Strafford Shakspst^e^ vok i. 165A 
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«t Naples. ^It was opened Feb. 25, 1838 ; bat within three nights, on Feb. 38, during 
d day rehearsal, the whole theatre fell to the ground, and killed per^n^, among 
whom was a proprietor, D. S. Matirice, the tasteful printer, of Fenchurch^r^t. 
The catastrophe was caused by the unsafe iron roof and the great weights attacUcu 
to it : the fall of the theatre was well described at the time by one of the company. 

City of London THEaTHK, 36, Norton Folgate, was built 1837, for Mrs. Honey, 
the pretty actres^ and first called the Norton Folgate-strcet Theatre. 

City Theatuy, Milton-street (Grub-street), was opened about 1830, with o|>eratio 
performances. “ A new theatre has here arisen, where boards have been graced with a 
Tree and an Ay ton; and within these few months, its boxes have been graced 
the presence of iny Lords Brougham and Grey.” — (Mirror, Nov. 19, 1831.) I he 
thea trice ^ conc^ern did not succeed, and the premises next became a chapel. 

Cockpit or PiitKNix Theatre (from its sign), Drury -lane, occupied the site of 
Cockpit-alley, now Pitt-placo, opposite the Castle Tamrn, St. Giles^s-in-thc-Ficlda. It 
was, filtered from a cockpit, and when a theatre it was twice nearly destiDyt^l by tbo 
liondon apprentices; and was pulled down in 16 19 V>y soldiers, instigated by sectarian 
bigots. At the Restoration, Rhodes, a bookseller, rebuilt the theatre, but soon vacated 
it ; and Sir \V. Dnvenant, with Bettcrt<»n and Kyiiaston in his company, i^erforined 
here till 1662, when they removed to Portugal-row (see p. 687). At the Cockpit was 
per'ormod the first play in print, Tke Wedding, by Shirley, printed in 1629, and ex- 
pressly said to have been acted at Drury-lane. 

CovENT Garden Theatre, Bow-street, is the third theatre built here. The first 
theatre was built upon part of the Convent site, by Shepherd, architect of Goodman^a 
Fields Theatfe. Covent Garden w'as ojsnied Dec. 7, 1732, by Rich, the celebrated 
harlequin ; and Hogarth’s caricature of ** Rich’s Glory, on liis 'rriumphant Entry into 
Covent Garden,” refers to his removal here : it shows one entrance, a magnificent Ionic 
archway, at the end of the eastern arcade of the Piazza. Here the Beefsteak Society 
was formed in 1733, by Rich, and I^ambert the scene-painter. In 1746 Garrick played 
here for th^ season. In 1803 John Kemble became a proprietor and stage-manager. 
On Sept 20, 1808, the theatre was burned to the ground, and twenty persons killed 
in the ruins. It was rebuilt by R. Smirkc, R.A. The first stone was laid by the 
I’rince of Wales, Dec. 31, 1808; and the theatre was opened Sept. 18, 1809, when 
the new prices ” caused the O. P. (old prices) riot of seventy -seven nights, since 
which a London audience has been found more captious than they previously bad 
boo!i” (C, JJiddin), In 1817 John Kemble licro took leave of the public; and in 
1840, retired his brother, CJharlos Kemble. The theatre was subsequently leased to 
Mr. (). Mathews and Madame Vestris, and Mr. Macready. In 1843-45 it wm let to 
the Anti-Corn-Law Leag*ue, who heUl a bazaar hero in 1845 (see p. 42). In 1847 
the auditory was entirely » reconstructed, at a cost of 40,000/., by Albano, and opened 
as an Italian Opera House April 6. The exterior retained Smirke’s Grecian- Doric por- 
tico, copied from the Temple of Minerva at Athens ; statues of ’fragedy and Comedy ; 
and two panels of bas-relief figures, by Flaxman. 

Tht n jfanel has figures of 3Cflehyltt», Aristophanes, and Micandcr ; Thalia, Polyhymnia, 

Euterpe, and Clio; Minerva and Racchus; Melpomene, two Furies, and Apollo. In the sfruthern panel 
arc figures of Shakspearo summunins* Caliban, Ferdinand, Miranda, ProMi>cro, and Ariel; Heeato and 
Lady Macbeth. Also Milton, with Urania and Samson Agonistes, an ineident Dom Camus, Ac, 

This theatre was destroyed by fire, March 6, 1856, at the close of a masked ball. 
The rui^^s lay uncleared for nearly fifteen months. The fk^ade was saved, and 
Fluxmau’s statues and bas-reltefs were adapted in the design for a new theatre, by 
PI. Barry, which was opened as an Italian Opera House, in 1858. , It is externally 
neftrly lOO feet high by 120 feet broad, and 240 feet long, has a grand Corinthian 
p3.vtico> facing Bow-street, about one-fifth larger than the late theatre, and the same 
size as the celebrated La Scala of Milan, hitherto the largest theatre in the world* 
Th6 interior decorations are white and gold, and pale azure. A^oitiing the theatre is 
the Floral Hall, of " Crystal Pala/le” desigpi. (3ki.BoYAii Italian Opnba, p. 789.) 

If^rse AppeartMoes, — Inckdofi, tbejungcr, 1790; Charles Kemble, 1799; Mrs. Glover, 1797; G. P. 
Cooke (Richard 111.), Ott. 31, IwM); Miss Stephens (Countess of Essex), 1912; Miss G'Neill (Lady 
I?(*tH;hlr), 1814; Macready, 1816; W. Farren, 1818; Fanny Ksmlile^ 1929; Aoelside Kemblo, 1941. Hers 
ikiainfMl Kean last acted, 1932. 
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CkTBTATN Thbatbb (Thb), Hclywellj is mentioned in 1577. Stow, shaking of the 
prtory St. John Baptist, says ; “ Near thereunto are builded two puhlique hoiStes 
for the acting and showe of comedies, tragedies, and histories for recreation; whereof 
the one is called Courtein, the other 2JAe Theatre^ both standing on the soutli- 
west side, towards the field” {Blow, Ist edit. 1599). Both theatres are mentioned in 
Northbrook’s agaimt Diceing^ Dancing^ Vain Plags or Interludes, 1577 ; by 

Stubbes in his Anatomie of Abuses, 1583 ; in a black-letter ballad, in the Pepysian 
collection, occurs the Curtain at Holywell and in an epigram by Heath, 1610. 
Sir H. Herbert’s office-book shows that in 1622 the Curtain was occupied by the 
servants of Prince Charles. Aubrey (1678) describes it as “a kind of nursery or 
obscure playhouse, called the Greene Curtain, situate in tlie suburbs towards Shore- 
ditch.*’ After it was abiindoned as a playhouse, prize-fighters, exhibited here. Sir 
Henry Ellis {Mist, Shoreditch, 1798) quotes from the parish books severaF entries of 
the marriage, burial, &c., of players. Maitland {Hist, London, 1772) mentions some 
remains of the Curtain standing at or near hU time. It is said to have occupied cho 
site of the curtain close of the priory, and is conjectured to have been named frpm irg 
being the first theatre to adopt that necessary appendage of the stage, the curtain. 
The name survives in Curtain-road, 

Dburt-lank Theatre, between Drury-lane and Brydges-street, forms the east 
aide of Little liussell -street. I'he first theatre here was built precisely upon this site 
for Thomas Killigrew, and opened April 8, 1663; the company being called “the 
King’s Servants,” as Davenant’s w'cre “ the Duke’s Servants,” both under patents 
granted by Charles TI. in 1660. Drury-lane, “ the King s Theatre,” had the chief 
entrance in Little Russell -street. Pepys’s Diary records many of his visits to “ the 
King^s House,” and other London theatres, from 1660-«-1670. “The tCing’s House” 
was burnt down Jan. 1671-72. It w’as rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren, and opened 
March 26, 1674, with a prologue and epilogue by Dry den. Mr. Collier has ])rinted in 
the Shakspeare Society's Papers, vol. iv. p. 147, an indenture showing Dryden to 
have been joined with Killigrew, Ilart, Mobun, and others, in the speculation of this 
** new playhouse.” In 1682 the King’s and Duke’s companies played ligre together. 
Rich, Steele, Dogget, Wilk^ Cibber, and Booth were successively patentees; and 
Garrick in 1747, when he opened the theatre. Sept. 15, with the well-known prologue 
written by Dr. Johnson, and commenced the revival of Shakspeare’s plays. On 
June 10, 1776, Garrick here took leave of the stage. Sheridan tlmn became part- 
proprietor; and, in 1788, John Kemble manager. In 1791 the old theatre was taken 
down, rebuilt by Holland, and the new theatre opened March 12, 1794. 

It was callod by Mm. Siddons The Wilderness.** The opening for the curt^iin was 43 feet if ide and 
38 feet high, or nearly seven times the height <#f 1/hc performers. Ther^ere seats for 3r>00 persons ; but 
upwards of 6000 persons are known to liave been squeezed into this thditro. 

It was burnt down Feb. 24, 1809. The present bon*', built by B. AA^yatt, from 
the plan of the great Bordeaux theatre, was opened Oct. 12, 1812, with a prologue by 
Lord Byron. In 1818 the theatre was let, at 1(>,20('^ per annum, to Elliston, for 
whom Beazloy reduced the auditory, added the Doric portico in Brydges-street, and 
the cast-iron colonnade in Little, Russell -street in 1831. In the hii^l is a •east of 
Scheemakers’s statue of Shakspeare, and a statue of Ktliuund Kean by S. Joseph. The 
staircases and rotunda are magnificent, and ilio interior circular roof ot the auditory is 
geometrically fine. 

, Pi/r 9 t 4pp«ara«i0s«.— Nell Gwynno, at the King's House,** 1666 ; Barton Booth, 1701 ; Jfrs. Piddons, 
1776 ; John P. Kemble, 1783 ; Harriet Mellon ( Uuohcss of St. Albans), 1786; Edmund Kca!i>81 4. Hero 
Macready took leave of the stage, Feb, 26, 1861, „ , ^ x ^ . i i » nt 

^ The flrit Druiy-laoe Theatre was sometimes called Covent Garden Theatre; and tIk' Jafe Mr. 
Richardson, the C<Afite-hoii 60 keeper, possessed a ticket inscribed, “For the Music at the II*cyf*ouse ia 
Covent Garden, ToMday, March 6, 1704.*’— Jf, T. Smith, ^ 

DOBSBT-GAllBBNS ThBatbb w^as built at the extremity of Salisbury-conrl;, Ftret- 
atreet, and had a handsome front and flight of stairs to the Thames. It was oik?n«d in 
1671, under, the management of Lady Davenant. ^Iryden, in his prologue to Marriags 
h-la-Mode, 1672, loaves contemptuously to the citizens “ the gay shows and gaudy 
■cenes” of Dorset-gardens. Here ShadwelTs opeLttIc 'version of Shakspeare’s Tempest 
was produced with great splendour in 1673. After 1697 the theatre was* let to 
wrestlers and fcncen^ but was token down about 1720, and the site is now occupied by 
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the City Gas-works. The theatre was designed by Wren, and the sculpture by 
Gibbons, included figures of Comedy and Tragedy surmounting the balustrade. 

Dukb’b Thbaths, ‘*tbe Opera," Lincoln^s-inn-flelds. (See PoBTXJaAii-STRBST,p.687.) 
Here, May 10, 1735, Macklin killed bis brother-actor Hallam, by accident, in a quarrel. 

Kffinghah Theatbe (modem), in the rear of the Dari of Dflngham Tavern^ 235* 
Whitechapel-road, was, in part, taken down in 1S67, and rebuilt to lold 4000 persons* 

Fobtukb Tkjbatbe— named from its sign, 

•* Tho ploture of Dame Fortune 
Before the Fortune playhouse** (JSTsyiPoai)— 

was built for Philip Henslowe and William Alleyn, in 1699—1600, on the cast side of 
Golding-l^ie, without Cripplegate. It cost 1320^., aud was opened Ma»js 1601. It 
was a square timber and lath-and- plaster building, and was burnt Dec. 9, 1621 
(Alleyn’s Diar ^) ; but was rebuilt on a circular plan, of brick, and tiled. The interior 
was burnt in 1649 — Prynne says by accident, but it was firetl by sectarians. In the 
MercUrius PoHticuSy Feb. 14-21, 1661, the building, with the ground belonging, were 
advertised be lett to be built upon;" and it is described as standing between 
“ Whitecross-street and Golen-lane," the avenue now Playhouse-yard. 

Gabbice: Theatre, Leraan-strect, Goodman’s Fields, was built in 1830, and named 
from its proximity to the scene of Garrick’s early fame. The theatre was burnt down 
NovemlM^r 4, 1846, when it belonged to Messrs. Conquest and Gomersall, the latter 
remembered for his impersonation of Napoleon Bonaparte. The theatre has been rebuilt. 

Gibbon’s-coubt Theatbe, Clare Market. (See p. 558.) 

Goodman’s^'Fields Theatbe was first opened as a silk -throwster’s shop, in 1729, 
by Thomas Odell, and was rebuilt by Henry Uifiard ; both of whom were, however, 
compelled to close the theatre by the puritanical clamour raised against it. Gitfird 
returned to Goodman’s Fields in 1737 ; and here, Oct, 19, 1741, David Garrick first 
appeared in London as Richard HI. He drew an audience of tho nobility and gentry, 
whose carriages filled the whole space from Temple Bar to Whitechapel. Gray, in a 
letter to Chute,* writing respecting these performances, says, “ Did I tell you about 
Mr, Garrick, that the town are horn mad after ? There are a dozen dukes of a night 
in Goodman’s Fields sometimes." The theatre was taken down about 1746. Garrick’s 
first appearance here arose from the proprietor being also manager of tho Ipswich 
company, in which Garrick first appeared on the stage. 

Grecian Theatre, adjoining the garden of tho Dagle Tavern^ City-road, was 
built Hy Thomas Rouse for regular dramatic entertainments. Tho establishment has 
been enlarged and improve(l by Mr. Conquest, the present proprietor : it has a spacious 
ball-room, elegantly decorated, open without extra diargo ; and the garden is tllumi- 
tiated in the Vauxhall tast^ with the advantages of gas-lighting, open-air orchestra, 
lights among the shrubs, 

Haymarket Theatre, the *• Little Theatre," was originally built by one Potter, 
and opened Dec. 29, 1720, by ^*tho French comedians:" it was first call^ " the New 
French* Theatre." In 1723 it was occupied by English actors; 1726, Italian operas, 
rope-dancing, and tumblers, by subscription ; in 1727 tho Beggar* e Opera was pro- 
duced here; 1731, gladiators aud backs^vordsmen ; 1732, English opera upon tho 
Italian model ; 1734-5, Fielding opened the theatre with " the Great Mogul’s Com- 
pany of jQtoinedians," for whom ho wrote his Paequint the satire of which upon the 
Walpole administration gave rise to the Licensing Act (10th of Geo. II. cap. 28). In 
173fi f French company reopened tho theatre^ but were driven from the stage the.first 
night. . lb 1741, English operas were played here; 1744, Samuel Foote first appeared 
horp as \ Othello; 1747, Foote became manager, and eontinued so for thirty year^ 
coinmencirig with his own Entertahinents. Jan. 16, 1748 9, the Bottle Conjuror 
b')a3( aud riot. 1762, the Haymarket was established as a regular summer theatre, 
1777, it became a Theatre Royal, Wuen Foote sold hla interest to George Colmaii foe 
a life annuity of 1600^., and Foot&died in tbe following October. In tlie green-room 
is a gilt clock, which belonged to Voote. Colman died in 1795, and was succeeded by 
bis son, George Colman tbc younger, licenser of plays. Feb. 3, 1794^ sixteen persoi;r 
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were trodden to deaths or suffocated, in attempting to gain admission oif a royal visit. 
The Little Theatre” was taken down in 1820; the present theati-e was bmlt, al a 
few feet distant, with a lofty Corinthian portico, by Nash, and opened July 14, 1.821 & 
lujre was produced Paul Pry, with Liston, in 1825. In 1853, Mr, Ji. Webster con- 
eluded here a lesseeship of 16 years ; the theatre was then lot to Mr. Buckstone, who 
has rendered the Haymarket famous for its excellent performance of the legitimate 
drama ; and this while one of our great national theatres was devoted to Italian opera. 

"FirU Appearances. Bannister, Mathews, Ellistoft, Liston, and Yoimgr ; Miss Fenton 
(Duchess of Bolton), Miss Farreu (Countess of Derby) j Edmund Kean, In “little business,*' 1806; Miss 
Patou (Lady W. Lennox). Here Maoready gave his final performances. 

Holbokn AMPHTTifEATitE occupies the site of the Metropolitan Horse Bazaar, 
’opposite thej[nns of Court Hotel. Its length is 130 feet, width 68 feet from box to 
box. The private boxes form a semicircle in front of the house, a row of stmis, called 
tlio ‘'Grand Balcony,” being ranged immediately before them on the same tier. 
Above them is a gallery called the Amphitheatre. The performances are cUieily 
equestrian, and the ring is surrounded by pit>stalls. , 

Holbohn Theatbe, built 1866, nearly upon the site of Warwick House. {^See p. 431.) 

St. Jameses Theathe, King-street, St. James’s, was designed by Beazley, for John 
Braham, the singer, and cost 60,(XK)^., independently of the site, which cost 8000/. 
'Jlie facade is Homan, of the Middle Ages; and the iiiterior, by Crace, originally re- 
sembled the theatre of the Palace of Versailles. The St. James’s Theatre was opened 
in 1835 ; and next year was produced hero an operatic burletta written by Charles 
Dii'kens, the music by John Ilullab. Here French plays are occasionally performed. 

Lyceum Theatee, Wellington-street, Strand, was originally built by James 
Payne, architect, in 1765, as an academy (or lyoeum) for a society of artists; of whom, 
on the re-establish ment of the Koyal Academy, Garrick bought the lease of the pre- 
mises, to prevent their becoming a theatre. They were next purchased by Mr, Ling- 
ham, a breeches maker, in the Strand, and opened about 1790 for musical perform- 
anc'es ; in 1794 or 1795 Lingham leased the ac\joining ground to Dr. Arnold, who built 
here a theatre, the licence for which was suppressed, and it was let for music, dancing, 
and horsemanship, exhibition of paintings, &c. ; a foreigner gained a large fortune by 
showing here the first phantasmagoria seen in England; and here, in 1803-4, Winsor 
exhibited his experimental gas-lighting. In 1809, the theatre was enlarged by Mr. S 
A. Arnold, and opened as the English Opera-home : it was rebuilt, in 1816, by 
Beazley ; was destroyed by fire, Feb. 16, 1830 ; and again rebuilt by Beazley somewhat 
further west, the site of the former theatre being included in Wellington-street^ then 
formed from ’ the Strand northward. The new theatre cost 35,000/. ; it has an 
elegant Corinthian portico; it was opened with English dpera, July 14, 1834; and 
was re-decorated in rich Italian taste, for Madame Vestris, igi 1847. Here were given 
the best performances of the Keeleys; and the admirable Shakesperean and melo- 
dramatic impersonatioua of Mr. Charles Fechter. 

Masiokettb Theatbe, Adelaide-strcet, Strand, was originally the Adelaide Gallery, 
and was altered for the clever perforquinoes of Marioneltes, or puppets, iia 1852,* 

Makylebonb Theatbe, Church-street, Paddington, was built and opened in 1842, 
as “ a penny theatre :” it was enlarged in 1854, to hold 1200 persons. 

Milton-stbbet Theatre, we Gbub-btbeet, p. 782. ^ 

Newington Butts: hero was a theatre built before the Globe at Banksi^: it is 
moationed in the Diary of Philip Henslowe, which shows that from June, 159J,^lho 
performances were jointly by the Lord Admiral’s men and the Lord Chanfb<,riHin’s 
xnen : here were acted Titnut Andronicus, Hamlet, and the Taming of a ShreWmm ^ • 


Nursery (the), in Qolding-lane, was built by a patent of Charles II. as a school^ftnr 
the education of children for the stage : ^ 

•• Near these a Nursery erects Its hes^ 

Where queens are lormed, and tutuae keree«i bred, 

Wliere unfledged actors learn to Isu^niana ciy. 

Where infant punks their tender voices try. 

And little Moximlns the gods defy.** — Dryden's Alec Ftseknoe. 

a B 
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litiyes, in the JRehearsal^ speaks of ” the service of the Nursery and Pepys first went 
there 24th Feb. 16(i7~8. The house, with the royal arms and n figure of Charity, in 
plaster, on tlie front, existed to our time, and has been erroneously described as the 
Fortune Theatre. There was a similar Nu^rser^ in Hatton-garden, at which Joe 
Haynes, the dancer, performed, 

Oi^YMPio THEAyBE, Wycb-stroct, was originally erected by Pliilip Astlcy, upon 
the site of old Craven House, and was opened with horsemanship. Sept. 18, 1806 ; it 
was principally Imilt with the timbers of La Ville de Paris, the ship in which William IV. 
^crved as midsliipman j these materials were given to Astley, with a chandelier, by 
(ieorgelll. The theatre was leased in 1813 to Klliaton, who removed thence to 
Drury -lane ; and subsequently to Madame Vestris, before she became lessee of Covent- 
giirdcn ; t*oth which changes were ruinous. The Olympic Theatre was tlestroyed by 
fire, within an hour, March 29, 1819 : it was rebuilt the same year, and opened 
Dec. 26. Here William Farren was sometime lessee. 

First and last at the Olyrapic Theatre have appeared Ellislon and Mrs. Edwin ; Oxberry and Powei ; 
Kocletand Fitzwiliiani ; Charles Kean and KIlouTreo; Madame Vestris, Mrs. Nesbitt (Lady lioothby), 
Mrs. Kccley, am William Farren; Charles Mathews first appeared hero ; and Miss Foote (Oouiitess of 
Harrington), Mrs. Orjfcr, and Liston, last played here. In Cravcmhiiildin^pa, aiyoinin^r the theatre, 
have resided “ tlireo favourite actresses, from the time of Dryden to our own — Mrs. Braecg^irdlo, Mrs. 
rritchard, and Madame Vestris.** 

Pantheon Theatee, Oxford-street (see p. 639). 

Pavilion Theatbe, Whitechapel, one of the largest theatres in the metropolis, 
covers nearly an acre of ground : it is nearly 60 feet high, yet Ims hut two tiers of 
boxes and one gallery j depth and width, nearly 50 feet each ; decorations, dead- white, 
gold, and crit^son. 

Pkincess’s Theatbe, Oxford- street, originally built ns the Queen's Bazaar (see 
p. 41), was designed by Nelson, and opened. Sept. 30, 1841, with promenade concerts. 
It cost 47,000/. ; but the unique character of its Renaissance decoration, by Cratre, has 
been spoiled : originally it consisted entirely of four tiers of boxes. This theatre, under tbo 
management of Mr. Charles Kean, became famous for his reproduction of Shakspeare’s 
historic plays, excellently acted, with scenic accessories hitherto unprecedented. 
For these ellorts to improve the tone, and elevate the character of our stage, Mr. Charles 
Kean was, in 1862, prt^sented with a costly service of plate, by public subscription. 

Queen's Theatbe (now the Phince of Wales's) Tottenham-street, Tottonham- 
court-road, was originally Francis Pasquali's Concert-room, enlarged for the Concerts 
of Ancient Music Vjy Novosiclski, who built here a superb box for George III. and 
Qneeti Charlotte (Dr. Kimbault, Notes and Queries, No. JO). In 1802 Colonel 
Greville fitteil it up for J.he performances of the Pic-nic Society," a lx)dy of distin- 
guished amateurs, whose celebrity rendered them ol>jects of alarm to the professional 
actors of the day, and exposed them to the attacks of the caricaturist Gilray. In 1808 
it was an equestrian establishment under the nuinngcment of Saunders. Two years 
afterwards it was opened as a theatre, but Mr. Paul, the first manager, proved unsiur- 
ces.sful. About 1821, it passed into the hwds of Mr. Brunton, whose daughter, after- 
ward^ so jusily celebrated as Mrs. Yates, w-as one of its chief attractions. In the first 
bill issued by Mr. Paul, the first theatrical lessee, it is simply called the ** New Theatre, 
King's Ancient Concert Rooms, Tottenhifin-strect." Afterwards it became the Regency, 
the Theatre of Variety, and the West London; and on the accession of William IV. 
was de^nated the Queen’s, in compliment to Queen Adelaide. An attempt to render 
the tif&tre a sort of English opera-house was made in 1831 by Mr. MacfAiren (father 
of ^he popular composer), and in 1833 it acquired a temporary brilliancy under the 
iiew*p9Ane of the Fit 2 Toy. Hero the burlesques, chiefly written by Mr. Gilbert k 
B^‘ckeV4> gained considerable fame in their day ; and still more celebrat^ were Mr. H. 
Mayhew's Wanderini^f Ninetrel, and bis local drama of the Field of Forty Footsteps* 
Here French plays were first performed after the Peace of 183 6. XVederick Lemnitre 
appeared; Mademoiselle George pikyed in Voltiure's tragedy Meropof and M.Lnporto, 
afterwards manager of Covemt-jrarden and Her Majesty's Theatres, was a principal 
comedian. In 1^5 it was reb^ned by Mrs. Nesbitt, who formed a really powerful 
company, comprising tho most noted comic peiformers of the time, and revived the 
name of the Queen's." It received its present designation under the management 
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of Miss Marie Wilton. Here Yoang« the tragedian* first appeared on\be stage* in 
1807, at a private performance. • 

Quben^b Thkatbe, formerly St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, opened 1867. 

Red Bniiii Theateb (the), upon the site of Red Bull-yard, St. dobn-street, Clerken* 
well, was originally an inn*yard, but rebuilt about 1633: here the King’s Company, 
iiTidcr KilUgrew, acted until Drury -lane was ready fbr tb^m* During the Interregnum, 
" Drolls” were performed here, and afterwards publislied by Kirkinan, one of the 
players, with a frontispiece of the interior of the theatre. {See Clerkkkwetx, p. 236.) 
There is a well-compiled account of the Red Bull Theatre in Pinks’s History of 
ClerJcemoell^ pp. 190-196. 

Sir William^avcnant, to whom Charles I. granted a patent in 1639, continued recreation and music, 
after the manner of the ancients, at Rutland ILouse, Bridge water-sijuaro, atjd Kuhsequeiitly the Cock- 
pit, till the Kcstoratujii, when the fewiilaycrs who had not ftillcn in tlie wars or died of poverty usscrnhlcd 
under iJavenaut at the Red BaUx the actors* clothes were “very poorc, and the actors but common 
fellows.’*— 1661. 

RoYAL'nr Theatre, Well-street, Wellclose-sqxiare (named from Goodman^ s J^ieM 
IVellSy 1735), was built by subscription, and opened in 1787, when John Braham first 
appeared on the stage, as Cupid, and John Palmer was manager ; Lee Lewis, Bates, 
llolliind, and Mrs. Gibbs, were also of the company. It was purchased about 1820 by 
Mr. Peter Moore, M.P. ; was burnt down .April 11, 1826; and upon the site waa 
erected the Brunswick Theatre, noticed at p. 781. 

S A other’s WETiES, the oldest theatre in London, is on the S.W. side of Islington, 
and named in pai*t from a mineral spring, which was superstitioiisly dispensed by the 
monks of the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, probably from the time of Henry I. 
or Stephen. In the reign of Charles 11., one Sadler built here a music4ionse, and in 
1683 re-discovered in the garden the well of ‘•excellent steel waters,” which in 168 If 
was visitexi and drunk by hundreds of jicrsons every morning. Evelyn, on June 11, 
1686, went to “the New Spa Well, near Myddclton’s receptacle of water at the Now 
River.” The entertainments were ro|3e dancing, tumbling, and gluttonous feats. The 
well^ ceasing to attract, was covered over ; ami in 1764 the old inusiC'hou'*e (engraved 
ill the Mirror, No, 971) was taken down, and the present theatre built by Rosoraan. 
King (of Drury-lanc) was long a partner and stage-manager ; and Charles Dibclin and 
his sons, Thomas and Charles, wore proprietors. Grimaldi, father, son, and grandson, 
wore famous clowns at this theatre ; and Belzoni was a posture- master here before lie 
travelled to the East. In 1804 the New River water was introtliiccd in a tank under 
the stage, where also is a mineral well ; but the old well is between the stage-door and 
the New River. Wine was sold and drunk on the premises until 1807 : under t^e old 
regulation, “ for an additional sixpence, every spectator was alloweil a pi at of either 
port, Lisbon, mountain, or punch,” But the more honourat»le distinction of Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre is its admirable representations of Elizabcthai^ plays, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Phelps, who has been efficiently succeeded by Miss Alarriott. 

SALXBBtrRY-OOTJRT THEATRE (see p. 349). 

Sans Soxtci Theatre, Strand, w»as built l>y Dibdin, the song-writer, in the rear of 
Ins innsic-shop, and opened Feb. 16^ 1793, Dllxlin planned, painted, a«d dechrattHl 
this theatre ; wrote the reoiti\tioiis and songs, couijKwd the music, and sang and ac- 
companied thorn on an organized pianoforte %f his own invention. He built anotiier 
Sans Souci theatre in Leicester-place. 

Soho Theatre, now the New Royalty, was built for Frances Kelly, in 1%^. as a 
ochcK>l for acting, in the rear of No. 73, Dean-street. It will lioUl 600 persons. 

Standard Theatre, Sboreditcb, occupies the site of the former theatr^, Injriit 
Oct. 28, 1866, and » larger than any one in London, excepting the Italian Opera- 
house, Covent Garxieo. The main building is 149 feet long aiul 90 wide. ’Ilie ex- 
treme height of the auditorium port is 84 feet, and that of the stage 94 feot,^to 
give room for drawing up the scenery, which wilL not any of it be used from the 
sides. The stage from the footlights to the back is Bl fj^et, and the widest part of the 
horseshoe is 66 feet. All the passages and stairck&|^ 'f*ve of stone, with iron rails. 
The outlets are numerous, and the auditorium is lighted by five sun burners above a 
ground-glass oeiUng painU>d in oil. 

. 3 £ 2 
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•Stbanb Thbatbb,No. 169, Strand* originally Barker's Panorama* was altered iu 1831 
for llayuer* tbe low comedian, and Mrs. Waylett, tlio singer. Here were produced 
Ilouglas Jerrold's early plays. The theatre has since become famous for its burlesqucss* 

SxTBBET Tbbaibb, St, Georgo^s-fields, was first built by Chailes Hughes and 
Charles Dibdin, the song-writer, and was opened Nov. 4, 1782, as the Hoyal Circus^ 
for equestrianism. . John Palmer was acting manager in 1790, when he was living 
within the Rules of the King's Bench .{See p. 702.) The theatre was destroyed by 
fire Aug. 12, 1805, but was rebuilt in 1806 by Cabanel, in Block friavs-road. Among 
its lessees were Elliston and Thomas Dibdin. Here Buckstone first appeared. This 
theatre was destroyed by fire, Jan. 30, 1865, but was rebuilt upon an enlarged plan, 
and opened within eleven months. 

" The'M'heatbe" was built, in 1576, on the site of the Priory of St, John Baptist, 
at Holywell, Shoreditch ; and is conjectured by Malone to have been ** the first build- 
iiige erected in or near the metropolis purposely for scenic exhibitions it is noticed 
in J^hn StockNvood's sermon at Paul's Cross, in 1578, as "the gorgeous playing- 
place crectinl in the fields." It was a wooden building ; and in the Star-Chamber 
records is proof that, in 159$, " the Theatre" was taken down, and the wood removed 
to Bankside for rebuilding or enlarging the Globe Theatre, 

ViCTOiiiA Theatbe, New Cut, Ijainbeth, was originally named *^the Cobonrg," 
from the first stone having been laid by proxy for Prince Leopold of Saxo-(;ohourg, 
Oct. 15, 1817 : it has in its foundatioti part of the stone of the old Savoy Palace. 
The theatre was designed by Cabanel, a carpenter from Liege, who also constructed 
the stage of old Drury-lane Theatre, and invented a roof known by his name. 
1'he Cobour^ Theatre was first opened May 13, 1818; for its repertoire, Clarkson 
Stanfield, subseqnently R.A., painted scenery ; and here was constructed a looking- glcLse 
curtain, of large plates of glass, enclosed in a gilt frame. The house was leased to 
Kgerton and Abbott in 1833, when the name was changed to " Victoria," and the 
Princess (her present Majesty) visited the theatre. 

Whitepbiabs Theatbe (the) was originally the hall of Whitefriars monastery, 
outside the garden- wall of Dorset House. From a survey in Mr. Collier's possession, 
we learn that the theatre was fitted up in 1586 ; it was taken down in 1613. Howes, 
in His continuation of Stoto, describes, " the erection of a new fair playhouse near the 
Whitefriars," 1629 ; this was " the Private House in Salisburi e-court." 

Oteba Houses, Italian. — Heb Majesty's Theatbe. — The first theatre for the 
performance of Italian operas in England was built by subscription, by Sir John Van- 
brugn, at the south-west corner of the Haymarket, and was opened April 9, 1705 ; 
but operas were not performed here wholly in Italian until 1710, when Ahndhide w'as 
produced ; and next year Handel’s Rlnaldo, in Italian, and by Italian singers. On 
June 17, 1789, the theatre was burnt down; and upon the same site, enlarged, 
April 3, 1790, was laid the first stone of the present Opera House, designed by Novo- 
sielski, wdio introduced the horse-shoe form of auditory, from tbe Italian theatres. In 
1820 the exterior w^as altered by Nash and Repton in the Roman-Doric style, as wo 
now see it, nronted with arcade and colonnade : each of the iron columns is a single 
easting. The Haymarket front bears a basso-relievo, by Bubb, of lithargolite, or arti- 
ficial stone, illustrating the progress of Music; A^iollo and the Muses occupying the 
centre. The intenor, at the time of its erection, was larger than tliat of La Scula at 
Milan, the Th<^4tre Italien at Paris. The audience and stage ground are held on 
two dtstifict leases. The whole theatre is lined with thin wood in very long pieces, as 
the best conductor of sound. It was entirely re-decorated in the Raphnelesque and 
Roman style in 1846. Horace Walpole's box was No. 3, on the grand tier. Tliere 
ase 177 boxes, the freehold of some of which has been sold for 7000 and 8000 guineas \ 
the season-rent is 300 guineas; a small box, fourth tier, has been let for one night at 

guineas. When Mr. Lnmley purchased the theatre in 1844, he realized 90,000^. 
by selling boxes in perpetuity. 'I he house will acooihmodate about 3000 persons. The 
drop-scene was i^inted by Stan^eld, R.A. The decorations^ after ancient masters, are 
extremely beautiful. Here is i model of the theatre, 10 feet high. Part of the 
scenery is dejxisited at " the Barn," James-street, Haymarket. 

The Italiaa Opera House hi the Haymarket has ever been a costly q^ecolatioil. In 2720 George L 
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headed a eubecription of 60,000i. for It* support. Kbers lost 4t,080/. (<«« his Seven Teare qf the King*9 
Theatre. 1829). For two seasons he paid 16,0001. rent per annum. One season's expenses : — OpCrSt 
863(U. ; ballet, 10,078^. ; orchestra, 3261^; scone-palntinff and wardrobes (60,000 drosses), 6372/. ; lightinj?, 
1281/.; salaries, 2678/.; servants, 103/. ; military guard at the doors, 160/. ; fittings of the king's box, in 
1821, 30i)/. j nightly expenses from 700/. to 1000/. The largest receipts were in the seasons when Jenny 
Jjind sang. Her M.*deBty's is stated to be the only theatre which has no lease. It claims the exclusivo 
right to produce foreign operas, from a deed made in 1792, covenanting that ** the patents of Dmry Lane 
and Coveut Garden shall never be exercised for the purpose of Italian operas." See an able account kA 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, by Shirley Brooks, Morning Chronicle, March 20, 1851. • Mr. Lumley’s greatest 
seasons were those in which Milo. Jenny Lind gave her matchless performances in opera. 

Royal Italian Opbba, Covent Garden Theatre, was opened April 6, 1847, with 
Semiramide (Grisi), and M. Costa as musical director. The originator of this second 
Italian Opera House was Mr. C. L. Griineisen, with Mr. T. P. Beale as director. In 
' the seasons of 1848 and 1840 were expended 60,000/. ; and the salaries of Alboni, 
Viardot, Grisi, and Mario, were between 4000/. and 5000/. each. (See p, 783s) 

The Act 6th and 7tli of Victoria, cap. 68 (1813), which Is the most important of all. authorizes the 
I^ord Chamberlain to licenso houses for stage-plays in London, Wescinirtster, Brighton, and New 
'Windsor, and wherever the precincts of the Court may for a time be; also authorizes iustie^'s iff the 
peace* to license houses beyond the Lord Chamberlain’s jurisdiction : also authorizes the Lord Chamber- 
Iain to license stage-plays tlirou'jchont Great Britain. This Act was looked upon at the time as a most 
lihcrul measure. It abolished the privileges of the patents, and allowed the Lord Chamberlain to license 
within certain districts as many tneatros as he pleased, all endowed with equal rights, thus depriving 
the expression “minor theatre" of its distinctive signification. 

The number of London Theatres licensed- by the Lord Chamberlain for the per- 
formance of any kind of drama whatever in 1 866 was 23. Of these we give a list^ 
together with the number of persons which each will contain, extracted from one of 
the statements laid before Parliament : — 


Her Majesty’s « 

. 

• 

• 

. 2200 

Prury-lane 

• 

• 

• 

. 2500 

Covent-gardcii • 

• 

• 

• 

• 2600 

Hayniarkct • 

• 

• 

• 

. 1500 

Princess’s , 

• 

• 

• 

. 2000 

Bt. James’s • 

• 

• 

• 

. 1000 

Adelphi • • 

• 

• 

• 

. 1800 

Lyceum . , 

• 

• 

• 

. 1700 

M arylebono « 

• 

• 

• 

, 1200 

Olympic . • 

• 

• 

• 

• 1000 

Strand • • 

• 

• 

• 

• 700 

Astley’s • • 

• 

• 

• 

. 2200 

Victoria , 

. 


• 

. 2000 


Besides 3 theatres since opened, and 


Surrey • • 
Pavilion • • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 2000 
^ . 2300 

Grecian , • 

• 

• 

• 

• 2000 

Britannia • 

• 

• 

• 

. 2400 

City of London 

• 

m 

• 

. 1400 

Standard • 

• 

• 

• 

• 2000 

Garrick • • 

• 

• 

• 

. 1100 

New Royalty • 

• 

• 

• 

. 600 

Queen’s . 

• 

• 

• 

. 900 

Sadler’s Wells 

• 

• 

• 

«1300 

23 theatres, containing 

. 38^ 


the Standard and Effingham rebuilt. 


TJIjREAJDNEEEZJS-STMEET, 

O R Three- Needle-street (Stow), originally extended from Bishopsgato-street to Stocks 
Market, but now terminates at the Bank of England. The name is fromstln ce 
needles, the charge on the shield of the Needlemakers* Company's arms; but Pennant 
traces the final cause to the Hall of the Merchaut-Taylors, Taylors, and Linen-armourei s 
in this street. Hatton refers it to ‘‘such a sign.*' (See MtrucHANT-TAiLOUs' Hall, 
Soutji-Ska IIoxrsE, and Hall of Commbkck.) Upon part of the site of the latter 
lived Sir William Sidney, one of the heroes of Flodden Field; and his son. Sir Henry 
Sidney, in whose arms died Edward VI. Sir Henry then retirctl to Penshurst, w here 
was born, in 1554, his son, the famed Sir Philip Sidney. Upon the site the jtresent 
chief entrance to the Bank of England, in Thread neetUe-street, stood the Crown Tavern^ 
“behind the ^Change:*' it was much frequented by Fellows of the Royal Society, when 
they met at Gresham College, hard by. The Crown was burnt in the Great Fire, but 
was rebuilt; and a century since, at this tavern, “ it was not unusual todr^^w a butt 
of mountain, containing 120 gallons, in gills, in a morning.” (Sir John HawJcf^.) At 
No. 20 lived Alderman (now Sir Francis Graham) Moon, F.S.A., the eminent nriuU 
publisher s he was Lord>Mayor in 1854-6, when he received his patent of hai^E^lcy. 


TOKENS. 

I N the reign of Elizabeth (1558), the great want of halfpence and farthings led t» 
private Tokens^ or fiirthings, of lead, tin, latten* and leather, being struck for ale< 
hoiiso-kcepers, chandlers, grocers, vintners, and otbon^ traders; the figure and devicoci 
being emblematical of the various trades, victaallei# especially adopting their ^igna. 
They were made without any form or fashion ; and some of them (as the leaden tokens 
of Elizabeth's reign) are now of extreme rarity. Every one issuing this useful speclj 
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wi»s compelled to tako it again when oiTered ; and this practice continued until ir> 72 » 
when Charles II. struck halfpence and farthings. Within the present century^ however, 
niiiny tokens obtained general circulation in London^ by which means tradesmen adver- 
tised their business : such tokens also recorded great events, portraits of public men, 
views of places and of entertainments, which might otherwise have been lost. They 
mostly disappeared , on Watt's new copper coinage of George HI. The groat imtional 
collection of tokens in the Ilrltish Museum is the finest vre possess. Mr. Roach Smith's 
collection, now in the British Museum, contains about 500 mediseval leaden tokens, 
and many tradesmen’s tokens in brass, from about 1648 to 1674. {See Cataloffue, 
1854.) The Beiuifoy Cabinet, presented to the Corporation Library, consists exclu- 
sively of London traders', tavern, and coffee-house Tokens current in the 17th century, 
1174 in ivamber : tliey are well described and annotated in a Catalogue by Jacob 
Henry Burn, printed for the Corporation, 1853 ; and reprinted 1855. See also the 
worlj on Tradei^men's Tokens current in London^ 1648 to 1672, by J. Y. Akerman, 
4to, 1849. 

Tokenhome-yard^ on the north side of Lothbnry, is named from the Mint-honse, 
or office fof the issue and change of these farthings or tokens : it was built in the 
reign of Charles I., and occupied the site of the house and garden of the Enrl of 
Arundel ; and from its proximity to the brassfouuders of Lothbury, they are thought 
to have minted the Tokens. 

TOTTENHAM^CO URT-ROAB, 

F rom Oxford* street to the Hampstead-road, was the old way from the village of St. 

Giles’s to* the prebendal manor of Totham, Toten, or Totten Hall (named in , 
Domesday), and ienip, Henry III. the mansion of William de Totenhall, It stood at the 
north-west extremity of the present road, and is mentioned ns a house of entertainment 
ill the pai*ish-books of St. Giles’s, in 1645, when Mrs. Stacye’s maid and two others 
w-ere fined **for drinking at Tottenhall Court, on the Sabbath daio, xijr:?. a-piece." It 
was then altered to the Adam and Eve public-house, which, witli tlie Kiny*s Head and 
Tottenham ^ourt turnpike, is shown in Hogarth's ** March to Finchley,’' at the Found- 
ling Hospital. At the Adam and Eve were a music-room and tea-gardens; hero 
Lunardi ascended in his balloon, May 16, 1785. A portion of the old couvt-houso 
remained to our time; the gardens were built upon between 1806 and 1810, and llio 
puhUe-liouse has been rebuilt, J. T. Siuitli, in his Rook for a Rainy Roy^ remembers, in 
1773, Capper’s Farm, behind the north-west end of Russell -sti'cct, noted for its gardeu- 
housq? in SLrypo’s time. From Capper's Farm were straggling houses, but ToUeu- 
ham Court-road was then unbuilt ujion." The first house (No. 1) in Oxford-street 
bore on its front, cut in Aone, Oxfiird-street, 1725." The Blue Posts^ corner of 
Hanway- street, was onco jeept by Sturges, the famous draught- player, author of a 
Treatise on Draughts. The site of Grcsse-strect (named from Gressc, tho painter) 
was then gardens, recommended by physicians for the salubrity of the air. SU^phen- 
street was then built : George Morland the painter, lived here, at No. 14, in 1780. 
Whitefield’s jhapel was built in 1754, upon the site of " the Little Soa*’ pond; and a 
turnstile opened into Crab-tree Fields, which then extended to the Adam and Eve. 

*‘TottPn-Court, a mansion in tho fields,"!* a soeno in Ben Jonson's Tafe <ifa Tub : and the soeno of 
Thomas Nash's Tottenkum-Court, a pleasant comedy (1639), is laid in "Marrowbone Park." 

TOWER HILL 

I S, described by Hatton (1708) as ** a spacious place extending round the west and 
pprlh parts of tlie Tower, where are many good new buildings, mostly inhabited 
by«g^r«try and merchants. Upon this hill such persons as are committed to the Tower 
and found guilty of high treason are commonly executed. And Stow says " the sciiffolds 
were built at the charge of the City, but in the reign of Edward IV* the same was 
erected at the charge of tho Kin^s officers ; and that many controversies have been 
between the City and Lieutenant of the Tower touching their liberties." A century 
proviyotis the spot was noted for us salubiity : ^ 

«The Tower Hill 
Of all the pliices Londou can ttiTordf, 

Hath sweetest ayre.**^Ha«ighton*s SngUifhmenfer my 1616^ 4tQb 
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The ** bounds ” of the Tower Liberties are perambulated trieunialty, when^ after 
service in the church of St. Peter, a procession is formed upon the parade : including 
a headsman, bearing the axe of execution ; a painter to mark the bounds ; yeomen 
warders, with halbards ; the Deputy Lieutenant and other officers of the Tower, &c. : 
the boundary-stations are painted with a red ** broad arrow '' upon a white 
ground, while the chaplain of St. Peter’s repeats, Cursed be he who removeth his 
neighbour’s landmark.” Another old custom of lighting a bontfre on Tower Hill on 
Nov. 5th was suppressed in 1854. 

Lady Raleigh lived on Tower Hill after she had been forbidden to lodge with her 
husband in the Tower. William Penn was born April 14th, 1644, in a court on the 
east side of Tower Hill. At the Bull public-house died, April 14tli, 1685, Otway the 
poet, it is said of hunger. In a by cutler’s sliop of Tower Hill,” says Sir Henry 
Wotton, “ Felton bought a ten penny knife (so cheap was the instrument or this great 
attempt),” with which he assassinated the Duke of Buckingham. 

JPoslern^roWf with a few posts set across the footpath (opposite about the middle 
of the Tower moat), denotes the site of the Postern-gate, at the south -eastern* termi.. 
nation of the City Wall, Here is the rendezvous for enlisting sailors and soldiers, 
which formerly had its press-gangs. The shops display odd admixtures of marine 
stores, pea-jackets and straw-hats, ** ropo^ hour-glassei^ Gunter’s scales, and dog« 
biscuits.” 

The Blace of BxecuHon, on Great Tower Hill, is shown in the old plan of the Tower 
at p. 763; the space eastward is JLitlle Tower UilL 

Notable JPeriona Executed on Tower Hill, — June 22, 1635, Bishop Piaher. July 6, 1535, Sir Thom&s 
More. July 28, 1540, Cromwell, Earl of Ksaox. Jan. 21, 1647, Earl of Surrev, the poet. March 20, 1540, 
Thomas Lord Seymour of Sudeley, the Lord Admiral, by oi^cr of his brother, the Protector Somerset, < 
who was beheaded Jan. 22, 1552. Feb, 12, 1663-4, Lord Guildford Dudley, husband of Lady* 
Jane Grey. April 11, 1554, Sir Thomas Wyat. May 12, 1641, Earl of Strafford. Jan. 10, 1644-5, 
Archbishop Laud. Dee. 29, 1680, William Viscount Stafford, ” insisting on his innocence to the very 
last." Deo. 7, 1683, Algernon Sidney. July 15, 1685, the Duke of Monmouth. Feb. 24, 1716, Earl of 
Derwentwater and i.«ord Kunriiuir. Aug. IS, 1746, Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino. Dec. 8, 1746, 
Mr. Uadcliife, who had been, with his brother Lord Derwentwater, convicted of treason in the Kcbellion 
of 1715, when Derwentwater was executed ; but Kadcliffe escaped, and was identified by the barber who, 
81 years before, had shaved him in the Tower. Chamberlain Clark, who died in 183t, aged 92 years, 
well rcmemberetl (his lather then residing in the Minoiics) seeing the glittering of the executioner’s 
axe in the sun os it fell upon Mr. Radclifib’s neck. April 9, 1747, Simon Lord Lovat, the last beheadiTig 
in England, and the lust execution ui>on Tower Hill, when a scaffolding built near Barking-alley fell 
with nearly louo persons on it, and 12 were killed. 

On the west side of Tower Hill is Chreat Tower-street : No, 48, on the south side, is 
the Czar*s B^ead, built upon the site of the former tavern, whero Pet.er the Great (C’zar 
of Muscovy) and his companions, aftet their day’s work, used to meet, to smoke pipes 
and drink beer and brandy. In Little Tower -street^ No. 12, was Watts’s Academy, 
wliere Thomson was tutor when he wrote his SumtAer, • 

At the south-west corner of the Hill is Tower DoeJe^ where Sir Walter Raleigh, 
disguised, embarked in a boat for Tilbury ; but being betrayed, he was arrested on the 
Thames, and committed to the Tower. 


TOWER OF LONDON, THE, 

rPHE citadel to defend or command thc^City” (Stow), stands on the north bank of 

JL the Thames, a1x>ui a mile below London Bridge, and in the oldest part of the 
metropolis; ** between the south-east end of the City Wall and the river, though the 
west part is supposed withiu the City,’**^ but with some uncertainty ; ai^^, in wdiut 
eotinty the whole stands is not easy discovered.’^ (Hatton, 1708.) It comprises 
within the walls an area of 12 acres 5 roods. Tradition has assigned il# origin to 
Julius Ccesar, and our early poets have adopted this antiquity: 

** Prince Edwards I do not like the Tower of any place. 

Did Julius Ccesar build that place, mv lord ? 

Buckingham, He did, my gracious lord, begin that plaoe^ 

Which since succeeding ages have re-eoliicd. 

Prince Edward,, la It upon record, or f Ise reported 

• •'ft was proved In the ease of Sir Thomas Overbury, tt|k)n a question as to whether to murder 
was eommitted within the boundaries of the City or In the county of Middlesex, that tho^ity Wall 
traversed tlio buildings contained within the Tower; and hia apartment being on the west of it, the 

orimiiiais came accordingly uuder the Jurisdiction of the City."— Archer’s Veetigee, port UL 
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Buccesrively from a^e to agre» built it? 

• Buckirigham, Upon record, my gracicniB lord/* 

Shakspeare’s Rickard J/Z, act iii. so. 1. 

This, however., is unsupported by records ; but that the Romans had a fortress here In 
a subsequent age is probablo, from the discovery of Roman remains upon the site % 
and a Konian wall is still visible near the ditch* The Saxon Chronicle leads to the 
belief of there having been a Saxon fortress upon the spot. 

llie oldest portion of the present fortress is the Keep, or White Tower, so named 
from its having been origin dly w’hitewashed, as appears from a Latin document of the 
year 1211. I'his tower was built about 1078, for William the Conqueror, by Gundulpli, 
bishop of Rochester, who also erected Rochester Castle; and the two fortresses have 
points of resemhlaiioe. William Rufus greatly added to the Tower. At tjie <;lose oi 
his reign vaks sent here the first prisoner, Ralph Flambard, or Firebrand, who con- 
trived to escape by a window which is shown. Henry I. strengthened the fortress ; 
and S^tephen, in 1140, kept his court here. 

Fitavtcplv'u desortboB it as **the Tower Palatine, very large and very atrong, whose court an. I walls 
rise up nroin a deep foundation. The mortar is tempered with the blood of beasts. On the west ore 
two castles, well Icneed/* 

Abotit 1190, the Regent Bishop Longchamp surrounded the fortress with an em- 
battled stone wall and “ a broade and deepe ditch for breaking down part of the 
City wall he was deposeil, and besieged in the Tower, but surrendered after one night. 
King John held bis court here. Henry HI. strcngthene«l the White Tower, and 
founded the Lion Towner and other western bulwarks; and in this reign the palace- 
fortress was alternately held by the king and the insurgent barons. Edward 1. en- 
largtnl the mcaj, and on the west made the last adilitions of military importance prior 
to the invention of cannon. Edward 11. recired here against his subjects; «nd here 
was born his eldest daughter, Joan of the Tower. Edward III. imprisoned here many 
illustrious persons, including David king of Scotland, and John king of Franco w'ith 
Philip bis son.* During the insurrection of Wat Tyler, King Richard II. took refuge 
here, with his cotirt and nobles, 600 persons : Richard was deposed whilst imprisone*! 
here, in 139{k Edward IV. kept a magnificent court here. In 1460 Lord Scales was 
besieged here by the Yorkists, and was taken avid slain in endeavouring to escape by 
water. Henry VI., twice imprisoned in the fortress, died here in 1471 ; but the tra- 
dition that George Duke of Clarence was drowne<l here in 1478, in a butt of malinscy- 
wine, is of little worth. The beheading of Lord Hastings, in 1483, by order of the 
Protector Glou(Vster (on a log of timber in front of the Chapel) ; the seizure of the 
crown by Richard ; and the supposed murder of his nephews, Edward V. and the Duke 
of YorU, — arc the next events in the annals of the fortress. Henry Vll. frequently 
resided in the Tower, wher^ also his queen" sought refuge from the society of her 
sullen and cold-hearted husband:” the king held a splendid tournament here in 1501 ; 
his queen died here in 1503.® Henry VIII, often held his court in this fortress : here, 
in great pomp, Henry received all his wives previous to their espousals; here were be- 
hei^ed his queens Anne Bolcyn and Catherine Howard. About this time (1518) oc- 
curred a great fire in the Tower : 

“u A® (E<lw. V5t.) Item the xxy day of November was in the nyghtc a greto fVer in the tower of 
London, and a gret peane hurnyd, by mencs of a Freneheman that BCttc a barrcllc oi gonnepoder a fycro, 
and 800 was burnyd hyutbeirc, and no more personr, but moch hurte besyde.” — Chron, Greg Briare qf 
Xiondon, 

Edwar^VI. kept bis court in tKe Tower prior to his coronation : hero his uncle, the 
Protcctqi^ '^Somcriset, was twice imprisoned before his decapitation on Tower Hill, in 
1552. Lady Jane Grey entered the fortress as queen of England, but in three weeks 
beeaitis liqjre a captive with her youthful husband : both were beheaded. Queen Mary, 
at her dburt in the Tow ^ first showed her Romish resolves : her sister, the Princess 
Elizhbetfi, was imprison^ here on suspicion of favouring Sir Thomas WyaVs design ; 
she ^as comi)elled to enter at the Traitors* Oate, when she exclaimed, " Here landeth 
as true a subject, being a prisoner, ever landed at these stairs ; and before Thee, O 
God, I speak it.** Queen Elizabeth did not keep her court in the Tower, but at no 
period was the state prison more constantly thronged with delinquents.” James I* 

No oerson was allowed temp, Edward HI* to bathe in the Tower, or in the Thames nev the 
Tower; tutder penalty o dcaf.k» 
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resided here^ and' delighted in combats of the wild beasts kept here. In Charles l.*8 
reign many leading partisans were imprisoned here ; and mider the government of 
Oliver Cromwell, and in the reigns of Charles II* and James II., the Tower wag 
filled with prisoners, the victims of state policy, intrigue, tyranny, or crime. The 
Courts of Justice, the King’s Bench and Common Pleas were held here; the former in 
the Lesser Hall, beneath the east turret of the White Tower ; the latter in the Great 
Hall, by the river. Almost from the Conquest, our sovereigns, ^t their coronations, 
went in great state and procession from the Tower, through the City, to Westminster; 
the last observance being at tlie coronation of Charles II. All the domestic apart- 
ments of the ancient palace within the Tower were taken down during the reigns of 
James II. and William and Mary. In 1792 the garrison was increased. 



A. White Tower. B. Wardrobe Tower. C. St. John’s Chapel, in the White Tower. D. 
Harbour. B. Bloody Tower. F. St. Thomas’s Tower. G. Traitor’s Gate. H. Well Tower. 1. Cr.'aiio 
Tower. K. Hall Tower, L. Liuitem Tower. M. Salt Tower. N. Tower above the Iron Jiate, 
O. Tower leadtnsr to the Iron Gate. P. Broad Arrow Xower. Q. Constable Tower. B, Martm 
Tower. 8. Brick Tower. T. Bowyer's Tower. U. Flint Tower. V. Bell Tower. W, l>eviUii Tower 
X. Beauchamp Tower. Y. Bayard Tower. Z. Middle Tower. 

1. Posts of the Scaffold. 2. Cage. 3. Barkin Church, 4 The Bulwark Gate. 0. Lyon Tower. 
6. Lyons Gate. 7. St. Peter’s Church. 8. Postern Gate. 9. The Stone Kitchen. 10. Lieifien.'int a 
Lodgings. 11. Jewel House. 12, Hall decayed. 13. Queeu’s Gallery. 14. Private Gardens. 13. Iron 
Gate. 10, ThaTnes-streofe. 17. Queeife Lodgings. 


794 CURIOSITIES OF LONDON. 

“ Several hnnfired men were employed in repairing the forllflcationa, oponintf the embm-’ree, end 
moi^itin^ (Cannon ; and on tho western side of the fortress a stroni? barrier wm formed wtn old casks 
mied with earth and rubble ; th * gates were closed at an early hour, and no one but the mUltary allowed 
to go on the ramparts.’* — 

The Tawer JPalace occupied the south-eastern portion of the inner ward, as shown 
(p. 793) in tho plan of the fortress in the reign of Elizabeth, within a century from 
which period much of its ancient character was obliterated by small buildings between 
its towers and courts. Northward of the White Tower was built, temp. James II. and 
William III., the Grand Storehouse for the Koyal Train of Artillery, and tho Small 
Armoury for 150,000 stand of arms: this building, 845 feet in length, w^as destroyed 
by tire October 30, 1841 since which tho Tower has been “ remodelled,” many 
small dwelling-houses have been cleared away, and several towers and defences have 
been rebuiy^.. The houses of Petty Wales and the outworks have been renfioved, with 
the Menagerie buildings at the entrance from the west. 

The Lion Toicer w;is built by Henry III., who commenced assembling hero a 
menagerie w4th three leopards sent to him by the Emperor Frederic II,, **in token of 
his ref;al shield of arms, wherein those leopards wrere pictured.” Here, in 1255, the 
Sheriffs built a bouse ** for the King^s elephant,” brought from France, and the first 
seen in England. Our early sovereigns had also a mews in the Tower : 

“Merry Margaret, as Midsomer flowre, 

Gcntyll as fuucon and haw’ke of the Towro.”— 

To the Lion Tower was built a semicircular enclosui*e, where lions and bears were 
baited w'ith flogs, in which James I. and his court much delighted. A lion was named 
after the reigning king ; and it was popularly believed that “ when the king dies, the 
lion of that name dies after him” {see also Addisoffs ^Freeholders No. 47). “ Washing 

the Lions on the first of April” was another popular hoax. The menagerie greatly 
declined until 1822, when it revived under the management of Mr, Cops ; the last of 
the animals were, however, transferred to the Zoological Society's Gardens, in tlie 
Ilcgent’s Park, in 1834 : but the buildings w^ere not entirely removed until 1853 ; tho 
llefrcshment-room and ticket-office occupy part of tho site of the Lion Tower. See 
The Toicer iHenageriCs with W'oodcut portraits drawn by Harvey. 

The Tower Moat or Ditch was drained in 1813, filled up, and turfed, for the exercise 
of the garrison : occasionally sheep feed hero. The banks are clothed with thriving 
evergreens ; and cn the north-east is a pleasfint shrubbery-garden.f 

“ In draining the moat were found several stone shot, which had probably been projected afratnst the 
fortress during the sieiro of 1400, when Lord Seales held tho Tower for Ih© King, and the Yorkists enu- 
Donaded^him from a battery on the Southwark side of the river.*’ — Hewitt ' b Tower and ite Armouries. 

Tho land entrance to t)io fortress is by the Middle Tower, and a stone bridge, 
anciently a drawbridge, crossing the Moat, at the south-west angle, to the Byward 
Tower : these towers were stJ/ongly fortified, and provided each with a double portcullis. 
On the right, a small drawbridge crosses the Moat, and leads to the wharf fronting the 
Thames. Here is St. Thomases Tower: lugs, tho Cato-street conspirator, was the 
last person confined in this Tower. Beneath it is Traitor:^ Gate, with a cut which 
until lalely cornocted the ditch with the river : by this entrance state prisoners w ere 
formerly brought into the Tower ; and through it 

Went Sidney, Russell, RaleCkb, Cranmer, More.”— 

“When ft was found necessary, from rfny cause, to carry a prisoner through the streets, the Sheriffs 
received hjp\ from the king*s lieutenants at tho entrance to the City, gave a receipt for him, and took 
anothiT or del ivering him up at the gates of the Tower, The receipt of the Governor for the body of 
the Duke of Monmouth— >lijs living body— is still extant.” — Dixon’s PriBOns qf London, 1860, 

Traitpf^ Gate is now a modernized sham. Eastward is the basement-story of the 
Cradle Tower, in good condition ; the Well Tower is used as a warder’s residence* 

• There were 94600 stands of arms, of which 4000 were saved : loss by the fire, about 260.000X, 
Among the objects destroyed and lost wer^ a cannon of wood, and th8 state swords of Justice and Mercy 
carried before the Pretender when he was proclaimed In Scotland In 1715. 

t In 1830 the Tower Ditch was filled jpRh water, and cleansed, by order of the Duke of Wellington, 
as Constable ; which meaeuro was graven described at tho time ns putting the fortress into a state w 
ssoaritj' against the Reform Bill a^ptation 1 
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The front wall is embattled, and mounted with cannon ; and on tho wharf were for- 
merly fired the ** Tower Guns/* Hatton describes them, in 1708, as 62 guns, lying 
in a range, fast in the ground, always ready to be discharged on any occasion of ’ vic- 
tories, coronations, festivals, days of thanksgiving, triumphs, &c/* The guns are now 
fired from a new ** Saluting Battery,” facing Tower-hill. 

Between the outer and inner wards extends a narrow street, in part formerly occu- 
pied by the buildings of the Mint, removed to Tower Hill in iSlO. The towers of 
tho inner ward are — commencing from the south-east, the JBell Tower, containing the 
alarm-bell of the garrison ; it is said to have been the prison -lodging of Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, and subsequently of the Princess Klizubeth ; at this point, in former 
times, were other gates, to prevent an enemy getting possession of the lines, and to 
guard tlnf approaelics to the inner ballium.” — Hewitt. ^ 

Between the JBell Tower and the Beauchamp Tower was formerly a passage by the 
leads, used as a promenade for prisoners, of wbom tho walls bear memorials; among 
them Respice Jinem, W. JO.” Next, northward, is the Beauchamp or Cfohham 
Tower, a carious specimen of the military architecture of tlio 12th and 13th ciSnturu^s. 

This tower Is named from Thomas Ucauchamp, Earl of Warwick, beini^ confined here in 1.3V)7, and 
the Cobhums in 1551 It was restored by Anthony Salvin in 1854; when litho^rruphcd copies of ihc In- 
scriptions, Memorials, and Devices cut on the walls of tho rooms and cells, were published by W. K. Dick. 

It is much to be regretted that these records in stone have been removed from 
their original places into the large room. 

Upon tho wall is a rebus of Dr. Abel, chaplain to Cathoriim of Aragon ; a bell in- 
scribed TA, and Thomas above. Couplets, maxims, allegories, and spiritual trnlhs 
arc sometimes added ; of these we can only select a few : 

** Thomas Willyngar, gohlsmitlic. My hart is yours tel dethc.** By the side is a figure of a bleedinsis* 
•*han/* and another of “detho;" and ** T. W.” and “ P. A.** 

‘‘Tliomas Hose, 

Within this Tower strong 
Kept close 

By those to whom he did no wrong. May 8th, 1606." 

Tlie figure of a man, praying, underneath Ro. Baiubridge” (1587-8^. 

“Thomas Bawdewin, 1584, Jvly, As vertve makerh life, so sin caws(‘fh dento." 

“Walter Paslew, dated 150J) k 1570, My hop.* is in ( hrist.” Devices of the Povenl.s; .-ind crucifix 
and bleeding heart. “ J. C. 1538.” '* Lcarno to teare God.” “ Reprena . le . sage . et . il . to armera.— 
lake wisdom, and he shall arm you." 

Over the fireplace is inscribed : 

“Quanto plus atfiudionis pro Cltristo in hoc saeculo, 

Tauto plus gloria) cum Christo in futvtro. 

Arundell,^uno 22, 1587.'* 

** Gloria ct honoro eum coronnstl Domine : 

In memoria R)torna erit Justus. Atueh .•••.** 

One of the most elaborate devices is that of John Dvdle, Earl of Warwick, tried 
and c<mdemued in 1553 for endeavouring to deprive Mary of the crown ; but being 
rej)ricved, he died in his prison-room, where he had wrought iq>on the wall his lamily's 
cognizance, the lion, and bear and ragged staff, underneath which ^ his mmc ; tho 
whole surrounded by oak-sprigs, roses, geraniums, honey suckles, on\bloiuatic of the 
Clu'istiau names of his four brothers, as appears from this inscription : 

Yow that those beasts do wel behold and so. 

May deme with ease whcrclbre here made they ho 
Withe borders eke wherein (there may be found) 

4 brothers* names, who list to serche the grovnd.” 

The names of tho four brothers were Ambrose, Robert, Guildford, and Hpniy*< thus, 
A, acorn ; R, rose ; G, geranium ; H, honeysuckle : others think the rose* indicittes 
Ambrose, and the oak Robert {rohur). In another part is carved an oak-tree bearing 
acorns, signed R.D. ; the work of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. ^ • 

•* I h 8 1571, die 10 Aprilis, Wise men ought circuml|>ectly to sec what they do, to oiaminc before 
they Hpeake, to prove before they take in hand, to beware wlrise comp any they use, and alwve all thloirs, 
to whom they truste. Charles fiailly.** Another of Bailb 's apopathegms is : “ The most viihapy man 
in tho world is ho that is not pa<*ient in adversitiea; for dla are not killed with tho adversities they 
have, bttt with y« impaclcnoe whiuh they svffer." • 
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“ O . Lord . whft . art . of . hcayn . King . Graunt , grM . md . lyto . evoriaaUg . to . Miagh . thy . 
servant . in , prison . alon • with * ♦ * ♦ Thomas Miagh. Again : 

“Thomas Miagh » whlche lieth here alon. 

That fayne wovld from hens be gon. 

By tortyre straunge mi troth was m 

tryed, yet of my libertie denied. 1681, Thomas Myagh. 

(A prisoner for treason, tortured with Skeffington^s irons and the rack.) 

•• Hit 1* the po^Tit of a" wysc man to try and then trvBte, for hapy t* he whome ftndcth one that I. 
Ivgt. T. C." Again : “ T. C. 1 leve in hope and I gave i-redit to ml mnde m time did atimde me moste 
)vldc 1 never do againe, cxcepte 1 hade him sver in bande, and to al men wiche I so 


in hande, so wov] 
ye svssieine the*l 
hovB in prison to indvre. 


ic 1 never do againe, 

8 I do. Vnh . . 

167«, Thomas Clarke.** 


e svssieine thedeke lose as I do. Vnhapplo is that mane whose aotos doth pruevre the misoii of this 


In the State Prison Room occurs twice the name of '‘JANE’* (Lady Jano Grey), 
probably inscribed by one of the Dudleys, who were all imprisoned here in \563, and 
one of whom, Ginldtbrd, was the lady’s husband : this is the only memorial preserved 
of Lady Jane in the Tower. Wallace, the Scottish boro, is erroneously named among 
the prisoners here ; for Wallace was not confined in any part of the Tower, as proved 
in a paper by Mr. W. Sydney Gibson, F.S.A., Notes and Queries^ No. 213, p. 509. 

The memorial of Thomas Salmon, 1622, now let into the wall of the middle roorn^ 
was formerly in the upper prison-lodging : 


A shield surrounded by a circle; above the circle the name “T. Salmon;** a crest formed of threo 
salmons, and the date 1622; uiiderncath the circle the motto ^ec iem&re^ nee timore — “Neither rashly 
nor with fear.” Also a star containing the abbreviation of Christ, in Greek, surrounded by the sentence, 
JSie ptve vf eivae — “So live that thou mayest live.” In the opposite corner are the words, JSt mttrire ne 
moricrie — “And die that tliou mayest die not.” Surrounding a representation of Death's head, above 
the device, is the enumeration of Samoa's couhnement : “Close prisoner 8 moncths, 32 wekes, 224 dayes, 
6376 houres.’* 


On the ground-fioor is incised : 

“ The man whom this house can not mend. 

Hath evUl bccom, and worse Will end.** 

•* Round this (Beauchamp) chamber a secret passage has recently been discovered in the masonry, In 
which spies were, no doubt, set to listen, and report the conversation or soliloquies of prisoners, when 
. they, i^r souls, believed themselves alone. The men who live in the Tower have christened this pas* 
sage the Whispe|jing Gallery,” — Dixon's Priswis, 1860, p. 70. 

Raleigh was thrice imprisoned in the Tower ; in 1592 (eight weeks), for winning 
the heart of Elizabeth Throgmorton, one of Elizabeth’s maids of honour; “not only a 
moral sin, but in those days a heinous political offence.” In 1604 ho was again coui- 
mitted to the Tower, and in the frenzy of despair attempted to stab himself to tho 
heart ; ho remained here a captive nearly thirteen years, part of the time with Lady 
Raleigh : here, 1605,' was born Carew, their second son. Sir Walter's prison-lodging 
is thought to have been tho second and third stories of tho Heauchaiup Tower ; here 
he devoted much time to chemistry and pharmaceutical preparations. “ He has con- 
verted,” says Sir William Wade, Lieutenant of the Tower, “ a little hen-bouse in the 
g;irden into a still-house, and hero he doth spend his time all the day in distilla- 
tions ; he doth show himself upon the wall in his garden to the view of the 

pcjople hero Raleigh prepared his “ mre cordial,”* wrote bis political disct^urses, 
and Gomimniced his famous History of the World. He was at length liberated, 
but again committed to tho Tower, about two mouths before bis execution at 
Westminster, 

Raleigh's constant study was in the pages of thaf Divine hook, by which, as ho told the clergyman 
who rebuked him for liis seeming lightness, on the evo of his beheadal, he had prepared hintHelf to 
look fearlessly on death. His last hours were each an episode, and his acts and words have boon 
carefully recoded. On the morning of his execution, his keeper brought a cup of sack to him, and 
inouired hdv be was pleased with it? “ As well as he who drank of 8t. Giles's bowl as he rode to 
Tyburnc,” answered the knight, and said, “ it was a good drink, if a man might but tarry by it.'* 
“ Prithee, Clover fear, Bccston,” cried he to his old friend 8ir flugh, who was repulsed from the scatfold 
by the sheriff,^'! shall have a place !*' A bald man, from extreme age, pressed forward “to see him,’* 
ho f^d, “aud pray God for him.'* Raleigh took a ricldy-ombroiderea cap from his own head, and 
placingfit on that of tho old man, said, “ Take this, good friend, to remomber me, for you have more 
^leed of it tlian I." “ Farewell, my lords," was his cheerful parting to a courtly group, who affectionately 
took their sad leave of him, “ I have a long journey before me. and I must e’en say good-bye." “Now 
l am going to God,” said that heroic spirit, trod the seafiold ; and' gently touching the axe, addeih 
/ This is a sharp medicine, but it will cure all diseases." The very headsman shrank from beheading 

* Raleif h's “ Rare Cordial," with oth^ ingredients introdaoed by Sir Kenelm IMgby and Sir A« 

Vrazer, is the Coifectio aromaiica of the present London Fharmaoopceia. 
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One BO UluBtrioos and brave, until the unquailinif soldier addressed him, What dost thon fear? Strike^ 
man i‘* In another moment, the mighty soul had fled from its mangled tenement. 

Raleigh’s shifting imprisonments must have been very irksome. Thus, in 1603, 

** In the course of a few months Raleigh was first confined in his own house, then conveyed to the 
Tower, next sent to W'inohester Gaol, returned from thence to the Tower, imprisoned for between two 
ond three months in the Fleet, and again removed to the Tower, where be remained until released 
thirteen years afterwards, to undertake his new expedition to Guiana.’* (Mr. J. Payne Collier; 
Archmologia^yroX.ww. p, 218.) Mr. Collier possesses a copy of that raro*tract, ** A Good Speed to 
Virginia,'* 4to. 160V>, with the autograph on the title-page, w. Kale'«;h, 'furr. Loud.}** showing that 
at the time this tract was published, and read by Raleigh, ho recorded himself as a prisoner m tho 
Tower of l^ondon. 

We learn from the Memorials qf the Tower^ by Lord Do Ros, the Lieutenant- 
Governor^that the late Prince Consort interested himself to preserve the remains of the 
original building, and caused it to be declared that "no edifice within th<^Tower walls 
should bo built, altered, or restored until the plans and elevations should have been 
submitted for the Queen’s personal approval.” 

North of the Beauchamp Tower is the JDevereux Tower, which has been rebuilt 
under the direction of the Ordnance. The original tovver, with walls 11 feA thick* 
was the prison-lodging of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex ; in the lower chambers 
were passages leading to the a(\joining Chapel op St. Peter, described at p. 198. 

Eastward are the Flint, Fowyer, and Brick Towers, wiiicb have also been rebuilt 
by the Ordnance. In the Bowyer Tower resided the Master and Provider of the 
King’s Bows; and in a work-room over this tower originated the fire which destroyed 
the Grand Storehouse in 1841 : the basement, strongly groined and vaulteci, has been 
restored. Bcneatli tbe door is a still more dreary vault, with a trap-door opening 
upon a fliglit of steps. The Brick Tower, the reputed prison-hous^ of Lady Jane 
Grey, had its modernized superstructure destroyed in the fire of 1841; but the original 
basement and a dungeon beneath remained. 

The Martin Tower, at tlie north-cast angle, was formerly a prison -lodging, and oext 
the Jewel Tower. Anne Boleyn was imprisoned here : on the walls is a coat-of-arms 
and " Boullen she slept in the little upper room* Robert Devereux, Karl of Essex, 
and Lord Southampton (Shakspearo’s friend), were also prisoners in the Martin Tower ; 
and here were confined, by James IL, Archbishop Bancroft and the six bishops. The 
Keeper of the Regalia resides here. Thence, southward, is the Constable Tower, rebuilt 
by the Ordnance. Next is the Broad A.rrow Tower, in its original condition : Lady 
Jane Grey was a prisoner here : the Latin couplet which Fox states Jane scratched 
with a pin upon the walls of her chamber, can nowhere be found. The Salt^petre) 
Jbttw is called "Julius Caesar Tower” in a survey temp, Henry VIII., and is sup- 
}M)acd to be actually of the reign of William Rufus. It is circular, and has A vaulted 
dungeon: in the frrst-story chamber, among the devices and inscriptions cut in the 
wall, is a sphere with the signs of the zodiac, and ^ 

**Hcw : Draper : of: Bristow : made : tliys : spheer : the : 90 : daye : of: Maye z anno 1561.** 

Draper was a wealthy tavern-keeper at Bristol, and was committed here "as suspect 
of a conjuror or sorcerer,” practising against " Sir William St, Lowe and my ladie 
but he affirmed that " longe since ho soe misliked his science, that bunfed all his 
books.” A view of the Salt Tower, taken in 1846, is etch^ in Archer’s Vestiges, 
part iii. : it lias been restored by Salvin. • 

Next tbe Salt Tower, westward, was the JLantern Toiver, removed for the Ordnance 
Offi.ee, greatly heightened in 1854. Further west is the Record Tower, also called 
Wakefield, from the imprisonment of the Yorkists here after the battle of W akeBeld* 
1460 : this was also anciently the Mall Tower, from its proximity to tbe great hall of 
the palace: the basement is Norman, probably of the reign of William* IJufus; the 
walls are 13 feet thick. The upper chamber has been a Record-room since thg reign 
of Heniy VIII. t here are the cartm antiques and chancery rolls, chronologically rangcil 
in presses. Opposite the chamber in whidi Henry VI. is supposed to have been* 
murdered, is the Record-keeper’s room, where %ang some of the Keepers’ portraits: 
William Lambarde, tbe topographer ; the leni'^ied Selden ; the Puritan, Wiili«im 
Pryniie ; and William Petyt, Samuel Lysdns, aiM Henry Petrie, were distinguished 
Record-keepers. The Octagon is " Edward the Confessor’s Room.” 
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Adjoining tBe Record Tower, westward, is the here, 

windowless room, in which one of the portcullises was work^, George I e 
Clarence is said to have been drowned in malmsey ; in the adjoining chamber, the two 
princes are stud to have been smothered whence the name of Bloody io\vei\ * 
liivs been much disputed; but in a tract temp^ James I- we read that the awve 
“ turret our elders termed the Sloodp Totoer i for the bloodshed, as they say, of those 
infant priuci^s of Edward IV„ whom Richard III., of cursed memory (I shudder to 
mention it), savagely killed, two together at one time/* In the latter chaml^er was 
imprisoned Colonel Hutchinson, whose wife, daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, Lieutenant 
of tlie Tow'er, where she was born, related the above traditions. This portion was 
formerly called the Garden Tower ; it w'as built temp* Edward 111., and is the only 
ancient place of security, ns a state prison, in the Tower : it is entered tliroujjh a small 
door in the ihner ballium ; it consists of a day-room and a bed-room, and the leads on 
which the prisoner was sometimes allowed to breathe the air. The last person who 
occupied these apartments was Arthur Thistlewood, the Cato-street conspirator. 
Westward arc the Lieutenants Lodgings (the Lieutenant’s residence), chiedy timber- 
built, temp. Henry VIII. ; in 1610 was added a chamber having a prospect to all the 
three gates of the Tower, and enabling the lieutenant to call and look to the warders. 
In the “Council Chamber** the Commissioners examined Guy Fawkes and his accom- 
plices, as commemorated in a Latin and Hebrew inscription upon a parti-coloured 
marble monument ; and elsewhere in the building there was discovered, about 1845, 

an inscription Ciirved ou an old mantelpiece relating to tlje Countess of I^enox, 
grandraotht'r of James I., 'commytede prysner to thys Logynge for the Marige of her 
Sonne my I-ord Henry Darple and the Queen of Scotlande.’ ** (Hewitfs Tower, &c.) 
. Here a bust of James 1. was set up, in 1608, by Sir William Wade, then Lientoiant; 
the walls arc painted with representations of men indictiug and suffering torture ; and 
the room is reputed to be haunted I The last person confined in the lodgings here 
was Sir Francis Burdett, committed 1810, for writing in Cobhett*g Weekly Register* 

** llosidcs the ‘priftoa lodgings/ there were other still more terrible chambers In the Tower; chambers 
cspoi'ialiy coiistrijetcd \/ith a view to the torture of their Inmates. One of these was called ‘ hitlle Kase / 
a cell 80 small in its dimensions, that it was impossible for the prisoner to stand erect or to lie down 
exeejit in a litamped position {rioHnnh^d^ voL iii. p. 825). Another was named ' The Pit.’ Others are 
aid to have been full of vermin, especially rats, which at high wat3r were driven up in shoals from the 
Thames. The Oevirs Tt)wcr probably took its name from some contricanae ofthU kind** — Hewitt, 

” An inscription recently found in an ailjoining room tells us a State secret, that Margaret Pouglas, 
Countess of Lcimox, mother of imbappy Darnicy, was coiiflne<i in these lodvings by Kliznbetb, on sus- 
picion of being concerned in the marriage of her son with Mary Queen of Scots. Margaret lived iu 
lj<>ndon for many yearn,” — Jlfr, Jlepworth IHxoh* 8 2*oper read to the Archaofoffical Inetitute, 1866. 

The Place of Execution within the Totoer on the Green was reserved for putting to 
death privately ; and the precise spot, nearly opposite the door of St. Peter’s Chapel, is 
denoted by a large oval of dark fiinta : hereon perished Anne Bolcyn and Catherine 
Howard, Margaret Countess rf Salisbury, and Lady Jane Grey. 

The Bloody Tower gateway, built temp. Edward HI, (opposite Traitors* Gate), is 
the main entrance to the Inner Ward : it has massive gates and portcullis, complete, 
at the soutliern end ; but those at the north bnd have been removed. 

“ The ^ites are genuine, and the portcullis Is said to bo the only one remaining In England fit for 
use. I'he archway forms a noble specimen of the Doric order of Gothic. For a prison entrance we know 
of no more perfect model.” — Weole's London, p. 160. 

Westw'ard of the Wliite Tower, between the Chapel and Lieutenants Lodgings, was 
the “ Tower Green,** now ilie parade-ground of the garrison. Northward, ujwn the 
site c)f the Grand Storehouse,* are the Waterloo Barraeka (to receive 1000 men), in 
the “ modem castellated stylo,** its only ancient features being battlements and machi- 
colations; the first stone was laid June 14^ 1845, by the Duke of Wellington, of whom 
here was a pedestrian stone statue, by Milnes, upon a pedestal, now removed to 
^Woolwich Arsenal. 

North-east of the White Tower is another “ modem castellated ** range of buildings 
for the olHccrs of the garrison. ^outh-eastward are the unsightly piles of the 
Ordnance Office and Store^houses^ 

* The Targe pediment of the Storehouse, filled with bold seulpturee of |he royal snns, guns, and 

military trophies, was preserved, and has liecn set up opposUo the Martia Tower. 
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Tub White Tower, citadel, or keep (for many years of itself '^the Tower of 
London,” the other buildings having been added as outworks), was begun by Bishop 
Oundulph. in 1078, on the site of a work said to have been destroyed by floods* The 
external dimensions of the White Tower are 176 feet north and south by 96 feet east 
and west, witli an eastern semicircular proji^tion, the apsis of the chapel. Tlie eleva- 
tion is 92 feet ; it is embattled ; and its angles are finished with turrets, the vanes of 
which are surmounted with the royal crown. The north and sfeuth-western turrets 
are square, with a slight projection ; the soutli-caatem turret is btiilt upon the summit 
of the wall ; and that at the north-eastern angle is an irregular circle, and was pierced 
to receive four clock-dials in 1854. This tower was called the Ohservatory^ and was 
employed by the ** Astronomical Observator, John Flamsteed,” who had ** an hundred 
poundes yearly pnyd him out of this office (of Ordnance) it contains a staircase 
which communicates with each of the floors, from the vaulte to the rdRf, which is 
covered with lead, and was once a promenade for the prisoners. Traces of a large 
archway on the noi\h side indicate the original grand entrance, shown in thetcldest 
views ; the present entrances, north and south, are modern. Tire external walls are 
from 10 to 12 feet thick, and the internal walls 7 feet ; of these there are only tw’^o, 
wliich divide each floor into three apartments. The White Towner was first considerably 
repaired about the middle of the 13th century; next, with Caen stone, in 1532; 

“ it was almost new erected in 1637 and 1638, being built of boulder and square stone 
{JIafton ) ; and windows and other ancient features were obliterated in the reign ot 
^ViHiam III. On the eastern side is a wing occupied for Ordnance books and papers. 
Here, circ. 1708, were 3000 barrels of gunpowder at a time, with vast quiintities of 
nmtcli ; also sw^ords and gin for mounting great guns ; an^ on the east side is a place 
wdicre the powder is proved before the surveyor and other officers.” • ^ 

On the first floor is Queen Elizaheih^s Armoury, with a vaulted roof : on the north 
side a door opens to a cell, 10 feet by 8, in the tbiekmiss of the wall ; this is said to 
have been the prison -lodging of Sir Walter Riileigli; near the cell entrance are 
inscribed Kudstone, Fane, and Culpeper, all implicated in Sir Thomas Wyat’a 
rebellion* ^ 

** Ho that indvreth to the ende shal bo savid 
M : 10 R, UvdRton. Dar. Kent. Ano. 1553/* 

** Be faithfvl veto tho doth and 1 wil i^lve thee a crowne of Life^ 

T Fane 1554/' 

••T Cfvlpeper of Ailsford, Kent/* 

On the second floor, reaching to the roof, is tho Chapel of Si. John the EimnyeUet, the 
most |>crfet.*t specimen of Norman architecture in the metropolis ; it has an apsis, and 
a gallery supported by 12 massive round columns, united by semicircular arches : here 
our early sovereigns knelt before the King of kings, ffhree stained-glass windows 
were added to this chapel by Henry III. : it was long used as a record depository. 
In the third floor is tho Council Chamber, a slate apartment, with a massive timber 
roof: here the Protector Gloucester ordered Lord Hastings to be led to instant execu- 
tion in front of St. Peter’s Chapel ; and qpmmunded the arrest of the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishop of Ely, and lAird Stanley. King John of France was lodged in the 
White Tower in 1357. The vanlts underneath were occupied as prison^ : among their 
inscriptions is one carved by Fisher, Bishem of Rochester. Throughout the building 
there is no trace of a fireplace or of a wen. The Council (Chamber and Hanqiic^ing 
Hall are now filled with rifles ready for use. Hitherto, they had been used as store- 
rooms, and the present alteration was made at the suggestion and from the designs of 
the late Prince Consort. They now form two splendid armouries, the CouneiK^bumher 
containing 20,000 and the Banqueting Hall 31,000 Enflcld and short rifles, jc^idy at 
any time for immediate use. The passages, walls, ceilings, beams, &c.,*are richly 
ornamented with sword^ bayouet8» lances, pistols, and various other weapons,* some of 
them now obsolete, 

• 

•A paper drawn up by a yeoman-wardoT, In 1641, shows 4be White Tower to have then been thoOfllco 
of Orcm^ice; fiie Martin Tower was asaigrned to tho Porter of tiic Mint: the By ward and Water-gata 
Towers to the warders; and eleven other towers were “prison-lodgings.*^ 

a 

Mr. Hepvnwth Dixon*, paper, dMwhere quoted, U a very attractive prMs of tii* 
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history of the'^Tower, narrated with poetic iwrve, and archsDological identification. Of 
Charles of Orleans^ the brave soldier and poet-prince, who was captured at Agincourt, 
and remained prisoner in the Tower five-and>twetity years, Mr. Dixon tells ua, there is 
in the M8. department of the British Museum a copy of the princess French poems, 
nobly illuminated. “ One of the drawings in this MS. is of peculiar interest : in the 
first place, as being the oldest vieio of the Tower ewtant; in the second place, in fixing 
the exact chamber ia tlie White Tower in which the poet was confined, and displaying 
dramatically the life which he led. First we see the prince at his desk, composing his 
poems, with his gentlemen in attendance, and his guards on duty. Next wo observe 
him on a window-sill looking outwards into space. Then we have him at the foot of 
the White Tower, embracing the messenger who brings him the ransom. Again, we 
see him mounting his horse. Then we have him and his friendly messenger riding 
away from 'die Tower. Lastly, he is seated in a barge, which lusty rowers are pulling 
down the stream, for the boat w^hioh is to carry him to France.” Mr. Dixon's papier 
is printed in the Alheneeum^ No. 2021. 

Imprisonments, — Upwards of 1000 prisoners have been confined in the chambers 
and cells of the Tower at one time. Among the celebrated persons imprisoned here, 
besides those already named, were : a.d. 1100. Ralph Flambard, tlie militant Bishop 
of Durham. 1296. Balltol, King of Scotland, and Scottish chieftains. 1307. Lady 
lladlesmere, for refusing the queen of Edward II. lodging in her castle of Leeds, Kent. 
1347. Charles of Blois, and the twelve citizens of Calais with the governor. 1386. 
(leofirey Chaucer, said to have here written his Testament of Lore, (Chaucer was 
appointed clerk of the works, July 13, 1389, 13th Bichard 11.) 1415. The Duke of 

Orleans, father of Louis XM., composed here a volume of English poems, which contains 
the earliest vieSr of the Tower. 1534. John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester; and Sir 
Tliomas More. 1540. Thomas Cromwell,. Earl of Essex. 1547. The Duke of Norfolk 
and his son, the poet Earl of Surrey. 

" xxxviij® A® (Hen. VII 1.) Thy« yere the xijc*» of December the dewke of NorfTokc and the ycrlo 
rfSorr^ hy« soiine ware coinyttyd unto the tower of London, and the dewke went be watter from tlio 
lorde chaunaelors place in Holborne that was sonietvrne the byshoppe of Kly's, and roo downe un to the 
Wiitter syde, ainl so be watter un to the tower; and nys sonno the yorlo of Sorrd went thorrow the cytto 
of [..oiidofi, makyn^e lamentacioii. ♦ • Item tlie 13. day of JaniiariJ was the yerle of Sorrey browte 
from the tower of London un to the yelde halle of Loudon, and there he was from ix. unto yl was v. at 
ny^ht, and there had hys juf^^enicnt to be heddyd ; and soo the xlx. day of the same month it was done 
at the Towre hylle.’* — Chron. Fixars qf London, 

1553. Craniner, Latimer, and Ridley. Latimer was also a prisoner here from 1541 to 
1547. 1554. Sir Thomas Wyat, 1562. The Earl of Southampton, the friend of 

Shakspeare. 1696. Guy Fawkes and his fellow -conspirators. 1622. Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, “a broken reed;” Sir Edward Coke, a close prisoner. 1613, Sir Thomas 
Overbury, supposed to Imte been poisoned by his gaoler. 1616. The Countess of 
Somerset,* for Overbury's i^urder. 1626. ** Mr. Moor was sent to the Tower for 
speaking (in Parliament) out of season ; and Sir William Widdrington and Sir Herbert 
Price for bringing in candles against the desire of the House.” (^Dwarris, on Statutes, 
p. 83.) 1628. Felton, the assassin of the Duke of Buckingham ; Sir John Elliot, 

second imprisonment ; John Selden. 1641. Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford | 
Archbishop LtHid, and Bishop Hall. 1648. The pious Jeremy Taylor. 1651. Sir 
William Davenaut, whose life was saved by Milton and Whitelock. 1656. Lucy 
Harlow, mother of the Duke of Monmouih: she was lit>erated by Oliver Cromwell. 
1661. Harrington, who wrote the Oceana, 1679. Viscount Stafibrd, beheaded 1680. 
1679. Samuel Pepys, the diarist, suspected of connexion with the Popisli Plot ; lil)erated 
on bail lor 30,000^. 1681. The Earl of Shaftesbury. 1683. William Lord Russell 

and Sidney. 1685. James Duke of Monmouth. 1688 (the Revolution). 

The infamous Lord Jeffreys ; William Penn, for street preaching ; the Seven Bishops. 
1652. Tfie great Dnke of Marlborough. 1712. Sir Robert Walpole, for receiving 
brilH'S. 1715. Harley, Earl of Oxford; the Earls of Derwentwater and Nithsdale. 
I7l7* William Shippen, " downright Shipi>en” (Pope), 1722. Bishop Atterbury and 
the Earl of Orrery. 1746. Lords jSlilinaniock, Baltuerino, and Lovat. 1760. F^irl 

* The Countess of SomerseCs "only oT ild, bom in the Tower daring her imprisonment, and named 

k:me. afLr the name of the Queen, in the hopes thereby of propitiating her majesty, was oitorwurds 
■uirriod to the i>ukc of Ledtbrd, tind was the mother of WiiliiijaD jx»rd iiussell.**--.dUHOf. 
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Ferrers, hanged for murder. 1762. John Wilkes; no charge specified. * 1780. Lord 
George Gordon (Uiots). 1794. John Horne Tooke, Hardy, The! wall, Holcrofb, and 
others. 1810. Sir Francis Hurdett. 1820. Cato-street conspirators. 

• The Comtahle of the Tower was formerly styled . the Constable of Ztondon^ the 
Constable of the Sea^ and the Constable of the Honour of the Tower ; which post was 
conferred by William I. upon Oeoffry de Mandcville, in reward of his services at the 
battle of Hastings. The Constable, besides his salary, privilege!, and perquisites, 
temp. Edward II. received a custom of 2d. from each person going and returning by 
the Thames, on a pilgrimage to St. James’s shrine. In the reign of Richard II. the 
Constable received yearly 100^., witli fees from his prisoners, according to their rank, 
• for the suit of his irons of every duke committed, 20Z. : and for irons, earl, 20 
marks ; baA>n, 10/. ; knight, 100 shillings. The Constable’s salary is now a little 
under 950/., with an offiidal residence. The great Duke of Wellington waf Constable 
from 1820 to his death in 1852, and was succeeded by Vi8(X)unt Combermere, at whose 
death Sir John Fox*Rurgoyne received the appointment. On taking possession/ the 
new Constable is by the Lord Chamberlain presented with the keys of the fortress, in 
the name and on behalf of Her Majesty the Queen; the Yeomen Warders, following 
an ancient custom on such occasions, respond “ Amen” in chorus, the troops give a 
Royal salute and present arms, and the band plays the National Anthem. The Con- 
stable is then formally presented to the officers of the garrison, and conducted over 
the armoury. The Lieutenant of the Tower is next in rank to the Constable ; but the 
duties of both offices are performed by the Deputy -Lieutenant and the Tower Major. 
Colonel Gurwood, editor of the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches^ Mras long Deputy- 
Lieutenant. The Gentleman Gaoler bad the custody and locking-up of the state 
prisoners. The Yeomen Warders, of whom there were forty-five, (friginally kept 
watch over the prisoners; in the reign of Edward VI., the Duke of Somerset, in re- 
turn for the attention and respect they paid him whilst in confinement, procured them, 
after his liberation, “ to be sworne extraordinary of the guard, and to weare the siime 
livery they doe.” The old uniform is now only worn on State oc^casions. The new 
dress was made in 1858. The old cut is retained, the alterations being iy the colour 
of the cloth and the trimmings. The tunic or frock is of dark bine cloth, with a 
crown in red cloth on the breast, and V.R. underneath; two bands of red cloth 
round the sleeves, the same as the skirt. A cloak is supplied for inclement weather. 
The Yeomen at present number forty-eight: they arc old and deserving non-com- 
missioned officers. 

Locking-up the Tower is on ancient, curious, and stately ceremony. A few minutes 
bt‘fore the clock strikes the hour of eleven — on Tuewlays and Fridays, twolv<%--the 
Heiul Warder (Yeoman Porter), clothed in a long red cloak, bearing a huge bunch of 
keys, and attended by a brother warder carrying a lanternT appears in front of the 
main guard-house, and loudly calls out, “ Escort keys !” The sergesint of the guard, 
with five or six men, then turns out and follows him to the “ Spur,” or outer gate ; 
each sentry challenging as they pass his post, ** Who goes there ?” — ** Keys.” The 
gates being carefully locked and barred, the procession returns, the sentries exacting the 
same explanation, and receiving the same answer iis before. Arrived mice mere in 
front of the main guard-house, the sentry there gives a loud stamp witn his foot, and 
asks, " Who goes there ?” — “ K^ys ” •* liyiOBe keys ?” — Queen Victoria’s keys.” 

** Advanefe Queen Victoria’s keys, and all’s well.” The Yeoman Porter then exclaims, 
God bless Queen Victoria I” Tlie main guard respond, " Amen.” The officer on 
duty gives the word, “ Present arms I” the firelocks rattle ; the officer kisses hilt 
of his sword ; the escort fhll in among their companions ; and the Yeoman Porter 
marches across the parade alone to deposit the keys in the Lieutenant's Ijodgifigs. 
The ceremony over, not only is all egress and ingress totally precluded, but evenj^ithiit 
the walls no one can stir without being furnished with the countersign. * 

The Tower has a separate coroner ; and the public have access to the fortsess 
only by sufferance. When Horwood made his liurvey of London, 1799, he war 
denied admission to the Tower; and the refusal is thus recorded upon the map:—* 
«• The Tower : the internal parts not disUnguisbed, Ir^'ing refused permission to take, 
the lunrey.** • 

8 w 
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*” Th« To^Sr is e»tra*paroehial; and ialSSl thepopuhtUm wtt 88^ and thamOlfca*# 

. hx barracks 606* 

Thb ABKonBiB8.--Tbe fbrtaw bas becm tbo deporiteiy tb« naUonal arm* and 
aeooutrementa from the earliest ages of our monarchy) and write of aat« 

enumerate warlike stores contained in or issued from the Toww by 
the Arms.” In an inventory temp, Edward VI. are mentioned many of the article* 
in the present collection ) and Hentaner describes the Armouries in the rmgu of JsdMea. 

betb as one of the sights of London. m a 

The Jfforse Armoury, 150 feet longt is on the south side of^ the vv'iute Tower, ana 
was built in 1826, when it was arranged by Sir Samuel Meyrick.^ In the ^^f***® ^ • 
lino of twenty-two equestrian figures, in the armour of various reigns fr<Un Edwwd !• 
to Jamcsftll. Over each figure is a crimson banner bearing the name anff time of the 
king or knight represented by the efiigy below ; but only a few of the armours have 
been actually worn by the persons to whom they are assigned. , Around the room are 
ranged other figures in armour, interspersed with military trophies and emblems ; be* 
sid€^^ other mounted figures ; arms of different ages ; helmets, cuirasses, slilelds, | 
and on the ceiling are displayed obsolete arms and accoutrements in fanciful devices# 
The equestrian figures are of the time of 

Edward I, (1273k— Suit of a haaberk, with sleovcs and cbonssees, and a hood with oamail j square* 
topped shield; prick-spurs ; survoat and baudric, moilem. 

JT/f-rtry VI. (1460).— Back and breaat plates of flexible armour; chain-mail sleeves and skirt : fluted 
gauntlets; helmet k la Cade, with a frontlet and surmounting crest; the horse housing emblazoned 
with the arms of France and England; fluted chaufhron. 

Edward IV, (1465). — ^'roumament suit, with tilting litnce; war saddle, somcwhttt later; horse 
housings, black, powdered with the king's badges— the white rose and sun; a spiked chauffiron oa 
horse's head. # 

Knight^ Ump, Richard HI. (1483-1485).— Bibbed German armour ; tilting apparel and original tilting 
kmce: this suit was worn at the Eglinton Tournament by the Marqnis of Waterford. 

Kniaht^ temp. Henry VII. (1485-1509). — Fluted (German) suit; burgonet helmet. Suit of fluted 
• rmoiw of the some reign; ancient sword, battle-axe, and war-saddle; horse armour fluted, and only 
wanting the flanchords. 

Henry VIII. (1520).— Damasked armour actually worn by this king. Two suits of the same reign, 
worn by Charles Brandon, Duke of Suflblk, and Edward Clinton, Earl of bincoin. In a recess is ** oss <if 
ike most eurimue wuiie qf armour in the worlds** of German workmanship, once gilt, and made to comme* 
morale the marriage of Henry Vlll. and Katherine of Arragon: it is most elalwrately engraved with 
the rose and pomegranate, portcullis, fieors-de-lis, and red dragon; **11. K.," united by a true-iuver's* 
knot; saintly legends, mottoes, Ac. 

Edward VI. (1552). — Russet armour, covered with beautiful filagree-work ; burgonet helmet; horse 
armour complete, embossed with the combined badges of Burgundy and Granada. 

Francis Hastings, Earl qf Huntingdon (1555).— ^hly gilt suit, with indeuted sloshes; weight of 
body armour exceeds l(X>lb8. 

Bobsrt Dudley, Earl Leicester (1560). — ^Tilting suit aetaally worn by Leicester, temp, Elisabeth i 
It Ijears the initials **K. IJ.,'* and the earl's cognizance of the bear and ragged staff: this sulk. ** was kepi 
In thc^tilt-yard, where it was exhibited on particular days" (Meerick), 

Sir Henry Lea (1570). — of plate. 

Soberi Devereux, Earl qf&sex (1581). — 8uit of armour, riclily engraved and gilt ; huTgenct helmet. 
This armour was worn by the King's Champion at the coronation of George 11. 

James /. (1005). — Plain suit of tilting armour. Of the same period are the suits of cap-4-pie armour 
rssiraed to Sir Horace Vere, and Thomas Howard, f^arl of Arundel. 

Henry Frinee gf Wales (1612). — lUchly-gUt suit made for the prince; engraved with battleSL 
iieges, Ac. 

Georgs Villiers, Duke of Buckingham (1618).— Pull suit of plate. 

Chgrlee Frince gfWalee (1620). — Suit made for the prince when about twelve years old. 

Thomas WAUworfh, Earl of Strafford (1635).— Armour coniinued only to the knees. 

Charles I. (1640).- Magnificent suit presented to Charles, when Prince of Wales, by the Armourer** 
Company of the City of London : it is richly gilti^ud arabesqued; fltce is carved by Gibbons, This suit 
was laid on the coffin of the great Duke of MarlTOrough, in his funeral procession. 

James IJ, (1685).— Cuirass over' a velvet coat; casque and pierced visor: the head was carved hv 
Gibbons, as a portrait of Charles II. 

Hef^ also are; a gwordsman (Henry VII.)# A man-at-arms and foot-soldier 
Henry VIII.). ** Armoar cap-a-pe, rough from the hammer, said to be King Henry ye 
8tlis.'^* ^Snits belonging to the Princes Henry and Charles, sons of James I. Cavaliers 
fttvl pikemen {temp. Charles I,), A fragment of ** penny plate armour." Magnifi- 
cent suit of Italian armour, engraved and gilt. Cuirasses from Waterloo# Ancient 
suks of chain-mail. Halbards,* shields, and helmets. "The Norman Crusader," 
really an Asiatic suit of mixed cb^n and plate# Very carious helmets# Pieces of a 

- halbiffd remained In use ai^i^ our troops tiU within 60 years, and may stdl bo seen so aa 

official weapon in our courts of justice. The warders of the Tower are stiii aimed with the parUsan t II 
IsitUCcarrled by the watchmen in Denmark. 
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puffod and eugrav^d 8mt of armour Henry Vni.)» extremely mre. Anciwt 

Ocnnan bone saddle^ with Teutonic ineoriptiom The ** Anticke Headpiece with ramee 
Hornes and spedkakela on it of Will Somers/' jester to Henry VIIL Specimens of 
huud firearms. Ancient warder's horn, of carved ivory. Chinese military dresses 
Droin Chusan. Helmet, belt, straight sword, and scimitars of Tippoo Saib. Concave 
rondelle with spiked bm, such as is seen in the picture of "Henry the Eighth's Em* 
bareation at Dover,” at Hampton Court. * 

Part of a horse armour of cuir houilli, extremely rare and curious. On the columns 
are groups of arms now in use among continental powers ; arms employed in England 
from the time of James IL to the present reign ; and projects for the improvement 
of war implements. 

Here arb celts ; ancient British axes, swords, and spears, of bronze (o^ axe found 
near Hastings, supposed temp* Harold) $ a British btittle-axe foimd in the Thames in 
1820 ; Roman spea(<head ; Saxon daggers and battle-axes* 

At the top of the stairs are two rudely-carved wood figures, " Gin” and " Beer/' 
from over the buttery of the old palace at Greenwich. A very curious Indian suit of 
armour, sent to Charles II. by the Great Mogul. Ten small cannon, presented by the 
briiss-founders of lx>ndon to Charles II. when a boy. 

Queen JBHzaheWs Armoury^ cased with wood in the Norman style, is entered at the 
eastern side of the Wnhite Tower : the windows are filled with stained glass, in part 
ancient. Here is an equestrian figure of Elizabeth, in a fee simile of the robe worn 
by her on going to St. Paul's to return thanks. The weapons collected here were 
brought originally from The Sfianlsh Weapon House,” and were long called "The 
Spanish Armoury,” misinterpreted as the spoils of the Spanish Armada. These 
weapons were mostly used iemp^ Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. The colfection of spears « 
is interesting. Here is the Morning-star, or Holy-water (blood) Sprinkle, a spiked 
ball on a pole, used by infantry from the Conquest till temp^ Henry VIII. Tips walls 
are hung with early shields. Two bows of yew, from the wreck of the Mary JRosep 
1545 ; early kite shield; two cross-hilted swoi^s, temp* Crusaders, authentic and rare. 
Thumb-screws, or thumbikins ; the " Iron Coller of Torment, taken frowsy* Spanyard 
in y* yeare 1588 the iron Cravat, " Scavenger's or Skefiington’s Daughter.” Ancient 
Cresset, with spear-head. Mace-cannon, carried at the saddle-bow. Long -pikes and 
boar-spears, in the Tower temp, Edward VI. Large pavoisc, or archer's shield. “ Great 
Holly- water Sprincle, with three gonnes in the top.” Spontoon of the guard of 
Henry VIII. Guisaruies and ^glaives, partisans, lances, pikes, and halbards. On the 
door is« the heading-axe with which tb^ Earl of Essex w^as executed, femp. Elizabeth. 
Heading-block on which Lords Balmerlno, Kilmarnock, and Lovat were decapitated 
on Tower-hill, in 1746. The money received for admissi^ to the Armouries is ex- 
pended in adding to the collection ; thus, in 185S, a beautiful suit of Greek armour, 
found in a tomb at Camas, was purchased for 200/. it Is shown in the Horse 
Armoury. 

Among the Curiosities mentioned Hatton> 1708, is the sword which Lord 
Kingsale took from a French guard, for wliicb he and his posterity have the favour of 
being covered in the king’s presence. On the stmrs is part of the ke#l of thb JRoyal 
Oeorye, sunk in 1782. 

In the Ante-room added to Qneeu Elizabeth's Armoury, fitted up in 1681, from the 
plan of Mr. Stacey, Ordnance Storekeeper, are a group of cannon from Waterloo, two 
kettle-drums from Blenheim ; and specimens, ancient and modem, of every description 

weapon now in the Tower. Here ore also the sword and sash of Field MEoshal the 
Duke of York ; and General Wolfe's doak, on which he died before Quebec. In tht 
centre of the room is a beautifully ornamented bronze gun. Here are two lh^Qf^*bniss 
guns taken at Quebec by General Wolfe, a stand of cross-bows, and four figui;pa Sn 
armonr. In the western compartment are chiefly oriental arms and armour : suit of 
chain-mail (reputed Bajaaset, 1401) ; AriaUc iron boot ; Saracenic and Indian armour ; 
memorials Tippoo Saib's armour; oollection^f Chinese armour ; brass g^n taken 
from the Chinese in 1842, inscribed, "RxciTABn; PHimrs: kadb: this: Pjccs: 
Av i Dm ; 1601 /' arms from Kaffraria j fiempon armour from the South Seas ; New 
Zealand implements, and ebiePs robe ; rldt Indian and Moorish arms and a%x>utro» 

2 r 2 
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mente, firom*^tbe Great {{xhibition rf 1861: and a cabinet of oriental an^r, 
wisapoDflii borse-fumituFe^ presented by the Hone East India Company. Heto 
Ss the large anchor taken at Camperdown by Admiral Dnncan* In 1854 were added 
2000 stands of arms from Bomarsund^ the first spoils of the Russian war. 

Outside the White Tower, on the south^st, are % an anment gun for stone snot $ two 
brass guns, temp. Henry VII. and Henry VIIL ; French, Spanish, and Cldnese guns ; 
^ns from the wreck of the JSoyal Oeor^a ; and several mortan^ including one of 18 
inches, used at the siege of Namur by William III. 

Mr. Hewitt’s work, already mentioned, is by far tibe most accurate and illustrative 
Guide-book to the Tower Armouries. 

The RsQALia, on Ceowk Jewsxs, have been exhibited to the public fbr a fee 
since the l^toration of Charles II. They had been previously kept someftmes in the 
Tower, in the Treasury of the Temple or other roligious house, and in the Treasury at 
Westminster. Tlie Royal Jewels were several times pledged to, provide for the exi- 
gencies of our monarchs ; by Henry III., Edward III., Henry V., Henry VLj and 
Riciiaid II. ofiered tliem to the merchants of London as a guarantee for a loan. The 
ofiii^e of Keeper of the Regalia, conferred by the king’s letters pjitcnt, became in the 
reigns of the Tudors a post of great emolument and dignity, and ** the Master of the 
Jewel-house” took rank as the first Knight Bachelor of England ; the ofiice was some- 
time held by Cromwell, afterwards Earl of Essex. During the civil war under Charle:j I. 
the Regalia were sold and destroyed.* On the Restoration of Charles IL new Regalia 
were made, for which was paid to the king’s goldsmith, Sir Robert Vyner, 21,9781. 9^. lid. 
{^Treasury Order j 20tU June, 1082.) The eroolnmebts of the Master of the Jewel- 
house were now so reduced, that Sir Gilbert Talbot obtained permission to show the 
Regalia to strangers for a fee j which proved so profitable, that Sir Gilbert, upon the 
death of his servant who show'cd the jewels, was ofiered 500 gold broad -pieces for tlic 
place. #ln this reign, May 9, 1071, Colonel Blood made bis daring attempt to carry 
oil' " the crown, globe, and sceptre.” The Regalia were then kept in a strong vaulted 
chandler of the Martin Tower, and wore shown behind strong iron bars; tlirongli 
these, in 1815, a woman forced her hands and tore the royal crown to pieces. The 
Regalia were next shown at one view by the light of six argand lamps, with powerful 
reliectors. 

In 1812, a new Jewel-house was built in the late Tudor style, south of the Martin 
Tower : where the Regalia are shown upon a pyramidal stand, enclosed within plate- 
glass; and over the wdiolo is an open iron frame, or cage, of Tudor design, surmounted 
by a regal crown of iron. 

The^Megalia are: — 8L !Edtoard*s Crown, or the ancient Imperial Crown, made 
temp. Charles II., to replace that said to have been worn by Edward the Confijssor : 
and with which the Sovereign is crowned at the altar. This is the crown which Blood 
stole : the arches, fiowers, aAd fillets are covered with large multi-coloured jewels ; and 
the purple velvet cap is faced with ermine, 

Pi*of. Tennant, F.G.S., thus describes her Majesty’s State Crown !— • 

• Crown of Her Mulostr Queen Victoria wag made by Messrs. Rnndell and Bridire 

r? lyith jewels taken from oM urowna, and others (hrnished by command of her Majesty. 

It consists of diamonds, pearls, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, set in silver and gold j it has a crimson 
vrivet cap, wUh ermine t^rder, and is lined with white silk. Its gross weiffht is 39 02 . Sdwts. Troy. 

I he lower pjw of the band, above the ermine border, consists of a row of one hundred and twenty-niiio 
upper part of the band a row of one hundred and twelve pearls, between which, in front 
?} is a largre sapphire (partly drilled), purchased for the Crown by His Midosty King George 

uic Fourth. At the back is a sapphire of smaller size, and six other sapphires (three on each side), 
between a^tch are eight emeralds. Above and below tne seven sappiiires are fouttwn diamonds, and 
around the eight emeralds one hundred and twenty-eight diamonds. Between the emeralds and 
eapp^r^ are si^en trefoil ornaments, containing one hundred and sixty diamonds. Above the band 
are eign^samphlres surmounted by eight diamonds, between which are eight festoons consisting of one 
nuj^^ed jpd forty-eight diamonds. In the front of the Crown, and In the eentro of a diamond Malt^ 
eros^ is the famous ruby said to have been given to Kdward Prince of Wales, son of Edward HI.. 

Prince, by Don Pedro, King of Castile, after the battle of Najera, near Vittoria, a.i>« 

^ ijby was worn in the helmet of Henry V. at the battle.of Aginoourt, a.d. t«6. It is pierced 

ouite through after the Eastern custom, thi upper part of the piercing being filled up by a small ruby. 
Around tms niby, to form the cross, are seventy-five brilliant diamonds. Three other Maltese crosses, 
forming tlm two sides and back of the Crown, have emerald centres, and contain respectively one 

• This Btote Crown of Charie<« T., found in the tipper Jewel-house, contained 7 lbs. 7 ox. ol goldi fax 

one of Uiejfettrs-Je-fis was **a picture of the Virgin Mary.** 
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^ thlrtHwo^ one hundred and twenty-four, and one hundred and thirty tlkUiant diitiiofiid»« 
Jmwm the four Malteie orotaes are four ornamenta In the form of the Prenoh nour-dedia, with four 
r the oentrea, and aurrounded by roae.diamoude, oontainlng reepectiyely elarhty-fiye, etohl^ix^ 
elghty-seyen rote diaxnonda« -From the Maltese erossea issue four imperial ar^es com-: 
poiM or ow leaves and aooms 5 the leaves oontalning seven hundred and twen^-eigbt rose^ table, and 
ormiant mamcmdsf thirty-two pearls fbnning the acorns, set iaeupe containing dfty-foiir rose diamonds 
diatoond. The tc^ nui^er of diamonds in the arches and acorns is one hundred and 
wnt hnitiant, one hundred and sixteen table, and live hundred and fifty-nine rose diamonds. From 
ttie upper part of the arches are suspended fimr large pendant pear-shaped pearls, with rtuie diamond 
01 ^ containing twelve rose diamonds, and stems containing twenty-four very sn^ rose diamonds. 
Ahoye me arch stands the mound, coutaining in the lower hemisphere three hundred end four bTilliants, 
and in the upper two hundred ana forty-four orllUants; the tone and arc being composed of thirty-three 
rose ^monds. The cross on the summit has a rose-out sapphire in the centre, surrounded by four 
large brullants, and one hundred and eight smaller brilliants. — Summary of Jewels comprised in the 
Crown: I large ruby inreeularly polishod ; 1 large broad-spread sapphire; 16 sapphires; 11 emeralds; 
4 rubies; 16^3 brilliant diamonds; 1373 rose ^Ssmonds; 147 table diamonds; 4 drop-shaped peojrls; 
*73 pearls.*^ ^ 

There are correct woodcuts of the crown, by S. Williams, in Britton’s DictioiMvty of 
Arehitecture^ and dSharp^s Peerage^ Haydon, in his Autohiographg (1 830), yol. iL 
p. 230, has this odd entry as to the crown of George IV. ; — ^ 

*'The Crown at the Coronation was not bought, but borrowed. Bundcirs price was 70,000Z. ; and 
Lord Liverpool told the King he eould not sanction such an expenditure. Bundeil charged 7000L for 
the loan ; and as some time elapsed before it was decided whether the crown should be bought or not, 
Bundeil charged 30002. or 40002. more for the interval.^ 

The Prince of Wales's Crown^ of pure gold, plain, without jewels : it is placed upon 
a velvet cushion, in the House of Lords, before the seat of the Heir Apparent, when 
Her Majesty opens or prorogues Parliament; for which occasions it is conveyed with 
the imperial crown of the 8overe1|fn from the Tower, by tho Keeper of the Jewel-office, 
attended by warders, in a coach . — The Queen Consort's Crown^ of gold, set with 
diamonds, pearls, and other jewels; made for the queen of William Ilf.— 2%^ Queen's. 
DiadeWf or Circlet of Qold, made for the coronation of Maria d’Este, consort of 
James 11., at the cost of 111,0(X)/. {^Sandford^ \ it is set with diamonds, a^id sur- 
mounted with a string of pearls. — J^Jdicard's Staff, of beaten gold, 4 feet 7 inches 

in length ; surmounted by an orb and cross, and shod with a steel spike ; the orb is 
said to contain u fnigiiumt of the time Cross. The staff weighs 9 lbs * — The Royal 
Sceptre, or Sceptre with the Cross, of gold : the pommel is set with rubies, emeralds, 
and diamonds ; tho fleurs-de-lis have been replaced by the rose, shamrock, and thistle, 
in gold ; and the cross is covered with jewels, and has a large centre table-diamond.— 
2'he Rod of Rquiiy, or Sceptre with the Dove, of gold, 3 feet 7 inches long, is set 
with diamonds, <&c., and is surmounted with an orb, banded with rare diamonds, sup- 
porting a Jerusalem cross, on which is a gold dove with expanded wings . — Tfis Queen's 
Sceptre and Cross, ornamented with large diamonds; made for the coronation of 
Mary, Queen of William III . — The Queen's Ivory Sceptre, made for Maria d’Este, 
mounted In gold, and bearing a golden cross, and a dove of white onyx : it is some- 
times miscalled Queen Anne Boleyn’s . — An ancient Sceftre, found behind tho wains- 
coting of the old Jewel-ofHce In 1814 : it is set with jewels, and is supposed to have 
belonged to Mary, Queen of William III,— Orb, of gold, 6 inches in diameter; 
tile bands are set with precious stones and roses of diamonds, and eilged with pearls ; 
a very large amethyst supports the gold cross, set with diamonds, Sucs^The •Queen's 
Orb, resembling the former, but of smaller dimensions .— Sivord of Mercy, or 
Curtana, of steel, but pointless; ornamented with gold.— -TAe Swords of Justice, 
ReclesiasHcal and TemporaL — The ArmilltB, or Coronation Bracelets, of gold, chased 
with the rose, fleur-de-lis, and harp, and edged with pearls.— Royal. Spurs, of 
cpriously wrought gold : they are used at the ooronation of king or que^^i . — The 
Ampulla, of pure gold, in the form of an eagle ; is used at coronations for the holy oil, 
wliich is poured from tho beak into the Qold Anointing Spoon, supposec? t/f fie the 
only relic of the ancient Regalia ; its date is about the 12th century. The Ampi^Ua ia 
said to have been brought from Sens Abbey, in France, by Thomas h Becket.— 
Gold Saltcella^r of State, sot with jewels, and chased wnth grotesque figures, is in the 
form of a round castle, and has been misi^lod "if Model of the White Tower:” it Ima 
a central turret, and four at the angles, the tops of which arc removed for the salt; 
around the base are curious figures. It was presented to the crown by tlie City of 
Exeter, and was last used at the coronation banquet of George IV. — Bipiismjl 
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Funt, silver-gil^ elaborately chased, and formerly used at the christOTlng the ^al 
Family, hot snpcrsoded by a new font of jnctnreaqne derfgn. A lai^ 

^auniain^ presented by the Corpomtion of Plymouth to Charles II.; 

Saltcellars^ chased j two massive gold ** Coronation Tankards the Banqueting t>isn» 
Gold Spoons, and other Coronation Plate. Also, a Service of Sacramental Plate, one 
dish bearing a fine oZfo relievo of the lisst Sapper; used at Coronations, and in the 
chapel of St. Pekor in the Tower. 

Admission daily (Sundays excepted), to the Armouries^ 6d. each person ; and to see 
the Regalia, 6d. each ; in" parties of twelve, conducted by a warder, every half-hour, 
from 12 to 4 o'clock inclusive^ 


TOWER ROYAL, 

A SHORT street or lane between St. Antbolin's Church, Watling-street, and the 
i^uth end of St. Thomas Apostle, was removed in 1853-4, in forming New 
Cannon-street West, It occupied the dite of a building stated by Stow to have 
anciently belonged to the kings of England, as early as Stephen ; but it was snb- 
setpiently discasfclcd, and held os a tenement by one Simon of Beauvais, surgeon to 
Edward" I. Mr. Hudson Turner states it to be invariably called in early records 
la Real, la Riole, or la Ryle or Ryole, but not a tower; and he could not find it 
occupied by royalty until Edward 111., in 1331, granted it to his queen Philippa as a 
deixjsitory for her w'ardrobe ; by whom la Real was externally repaired, if not rebuilt. 
In 1370, Edward bestowed it upon the canons of SC Stephen's, \V eslminster ; but it 
reverted to thq Crowm, and was called **the Queen’s Wardrobe" in the reign of 
'Richard II. It was a place of strength; and the king’s mother fled hero for slielter 
when Wat Tyler had seized the Tower of London, Leon III., King of Armenia, wlieti 
driven from his kingdom by the Turks, was lodged and entertained in Tower Royal by 
Richani II., in 1386. It was granted by Richard 111. to the first Duke of Norfolk of 
the Howard family, as entered in that king's ledger-book. In Stow's time, Tower 
Royal had bee^nne stabling for tlie king’s horses, and was let in tenements : the wdiole 
was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. In removing the modem houses upon the 
site, in 1852, were found the remains of a Roman villa; the earth was interspersed 
with horns, bones, teeth of goats and oxen ; tusks of boars ; frag^nents of flanged tilcs^ 
scored flue-tiles, amphorse, mortaria, urns, glass vessel^ nnd Samian pottery. Some of 
these relics are engraved in the Illustrated London News, No. 554. 


TREASURY AffB OTHER GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

O N the west side of Whito!iall are the Government Offices : the Admiralty (see 
p. 2) ; Horse Guards (p. 434). In 1724, 600 planks of mahogany were brought 
from Jamaica for the inner doors and tables of the Admiralty ; and, judging by the w ay 
in which the wood is mentioned in the public papery it was evidently fkr from well 

knowii* 4 ^ 

1 HE Treasury occupies a portion of the site of Whitehall Palace. To make way for 
the north wing, the last portiop of old York House was taken down in 1846 ; it had 
been refronted, but the Tudor doorway was ancient. The principal Treasury building, 
however, faces the parade«ground, St. James's Park : it was built by Kent, in 1733, 
and coiiilkts of three stories, Tuscan, Doric, and Ionic. The Whitehall fiont consists of 
the Treasury, Board of Trade, and Privy Coundil Offices ; de«ighed by Barry, U.A., 
in partly in place of Sir John Soane's fa9ade (the centre and south wing), 

decer/ited with three-quarter columns from those of the Campo Vaccino at Rome. 
Soane’s exterior, expose<l to the criticism of every passenger, was much censured; 
** whilst the interior, in which the skill and taste of thearchitect are most manifest, and 
pai*ticularly the Council Chamber, is out little seen, and known only to a few persons." 
(^Britton.) Barry's design consist of a long series of attached Corinthian columns on 
ruBticatfd piers, and currying a highly -enriched entablature and frieze ; the attics have 
earvwl drops of frnii and flowers and the balustrade carries urn-shaped vases s the 
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whole fiEi^de is 296 feet long. The Coimdl Office occupies the site of ttie old Tennis* 
court of the Palace.~iSM the print {temp^ Charles II.) in Peniiant^s London, 5th edit. 

At the Cockpit died General Sifonk, Duke of Albemarle, 4th Jan. 1670; and in the 
SHine month his duchess. Nan Clarges. Queen Anne, when Princess of Denmark, fled 
down the back stiurs, in 1688, to join her father’s enemies, Lord Dorset and Bishop 
Conipton riding on each side of the hackney-coach as an escoi't. Hatton, in 1708, de- 
scribe the Treasury Office kept at the Cockpit, where the LordTHigh Treasurer sits 
to receive petitions, and give orders, warrants, Ac.'' Here, March 8, 1711, Guiscard 
attempted to stab with a penknife Harley, Earl of Oxford, but was struck down by 
the swords of Lord Paulet and Mr. St. John. The Cockpit itself occupied nearly the 
site of the present Board of Trade Office, and it existed early in the present century t 
the Kingki speech was read ** at the Cockpit^’ on the day before it was delivered at 
the opening of the Session of Parliament; and the disoonti nuance of fliis practice 
was much complained of by the Opposition. Tlie term " Given at the Cockpit at 
Westminster’* was fu use within the writer’s recollection. The Lord High Treasurer 
formerly carried a staff of office (see the portrait of the great t 40 rd Burghley) ; and 
he sat in a needlework chair, which is preserved at the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Exchequer, Whiteball-yard. " The sovereign occasionally presided at the Board of 
Treasury until the accession of George HI. *; and the royal throne still remains at the 
head of the table.” (Notes hy F. 8. Thomas, Record Office.) The Board of Treasury 
has long ceased to manage the revenue. An Interesting series of Treasury Minutes, 
from 1667 to 1834, is appended to the " Seventh Report of the Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records.*’ • 

Some curious relics of the ancient Royal Treosu^ at Westminster are preserved. Amon^ these are 
a ikippei, or turned box,ssf the time of Edward IlL, and a smaller hamper, or hanStper of of 

the Bucceedinsr rei^i. Both wore used for the preservation of title-deeds of the Crown. The skippi'ts 
were pocked away iu an outside chest, or forcer^ a cist, or cofTer, of all which specimens have Iwcii 
fonndinthe Pvx Chamber, at Westminster; the storehouse of the Royal Treasury, from the period 
when the reigning Sovereign occupied the palace olose at hand. Theybrcer is nearly round, ma<le of 
sioutdeather, bound with small bars of iron ; the cist is also iron-bound. The Royal plate and jewels 
were usutdiy depo^ited in the former. In the reign of Edward 1. the Treasury wm plundered ot theso 
valuables. In addition to 100,000f., upwards of 2,000,000f. of our present money. ^ 

Next is Dofoning-street, ** between King- street E. and no tborow fair West.** (JfattoiC)^ 
It was naip^d fk>m Sir George Downing, Bart., a political ** sider with all times and 
change^** who, after serving Cromwell, became Secretary to the Treasury under 
Charles II., 1667. At the Revolution, the property, then belonging to Lee, Lord 
Lichfield, was forfeited to the Crown. The largest house was, temp. George I., tlie 
office the Hanoverian minister, Baron Bothmar, at whose death the mansion was 
given by the King to Sir Robert Walpole, who, in 1735, would only accept it* for his 
office of First Lord of the Treasury, to which post he got ^ annexed for ever.’* (Mdes 
IValpoHanas.) It has accordingly unce been the official residence of successive prime 
ministers : iiere Lady Hester Stanhope received Mr. Pita’s guests : but the rooms are 
ill adapted for State assembties. The adjoining house was purchased within tiio 
present century, for the Foreign Office, Colonial Office, and Office of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, To this cnUde»sao a street of smaller houses was added : the south side 
was taken down in 1828 : at the corner next King-street was tli<y#noted Vat and 
Bagpipes, used as a chop-house in early life by George Rose, subsequently Secretary 
of the Treasury, aud the originator of Savings-banks . — See *‘The Last Days of 
Downing-street,** in Walks Talks about London, 1865. 

In one of the above maasloiis, in 1763, died Aubrey de Vere, last Earl of Oxford. In the street 
Uved, in 1723, John Boyle, Karl of Orrery, the friend of Swift, and contributor to The 4f'orld and 
CunnoieeeMr, Here resided Boswell, the biographer of Johnson ; and l^ord Sheffield, tlie friend of 
Gibbon, the historian. In the Coioiual Office. No. 14 in the street, in a small waitinf^roam on the 
right hand as you entered, the Duke of WeiUngton—then Sir Arthur Wellesley — and Lt\rd Netson, 
both waiting to see the Secretary of State, met— me only time in their lives. The Duke k>^iew N^Isoti 
from his pictures; Lord Nelson did not know ihe Dnke, but was so struck with his converttatioh, that 
he stept out of the room to inquire who he was. Mh Cunningham relates this meeting, which has ; 
been painted and engraved. » 

The new Government Offices, commenced fn 1863, are in coarse of erection, 
and are to include the Foreign Office, the India Office, the Colonial Office, and the 
Navy Office ; the whole to form a large quadrangle, fronting St. James’-pprk, aud 
Parliament street. The arcUitectora will bo of Italiatuzed character; the variooe 
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fronU will dispCay a large amount of diaraeteristio sculpture. The India Office was m 
far completed as to have been the nte of a magniflcoiit ffite given to the Sultan of 
Turkey* in the summ^ ol 1867. 


TRINITY NO USE, 

T RINITY-SQUARE, on the north side of Tower Hill, was Vuilt by Samuel Wyatt* 
1793-5, for the ancient guild founded by Sir Thomas Spert, commander of the 
great ship Marry Grace de Mieu, and Comptroller of the Navy to King Henry VII L* 
and mcori>orated 1515. It was then a guild or fraternity of mariners of England for 
the eneouragemefit of the science of Navigation ; and was first empowerec^ to build 
lighthouses ^ud erect beacons by an Act passed in the reign of Queen Kli/abeth. 
Before the charter of Henry VIII. the society was of a purely monastic character, and 
had b^n established for kindred but comparatively limited porpor.es. The office of 
the Master of the Corporation at various times has l^n held by princes and siatestnen. 
From 1816, when Lord Liverixxd occupied the office of Master, it was held in suc- 
cession by the Marquis Camden, the Duke of Clarence, afterwords William IV. | 
Marquis Camden ag*ain, the Duke of Wellington, the Prince Consort, and Viscount 
Palmerston; the present Master, the Duke of Edinburgh— a perio<l of half a century. 
The Coiporation has in charge the lighthouses and sea-marks, and the licensing of 
pilots, tonnage, baJlastage, beaconage, &c., producing about 300,000^. a year ; the net 
revenue, about one-fourth, is principally espendeil in qiaiutaiuing poor disabled seamen 
and their vridows and orphans, by pensions, in the Corporation hospitals at Deptford- 
Btrond | which ^he Master, Deputy -Master, and Brethren visit in j^heir state-yacht, in 
'grand procession, on Trinity Monday, A state banquet has been given annually Sim's 
the Restoration, when there is a fine display of the ancient plate, some more than 250 
years old. The Trinity House is of the Ionic order; upon its principal front are 
sculptured the arms of the Corporation, medallions of George HI. and Queen 
Charlotte ; genii With nautical Instrinneuts ; the four principal lighthouses on the 
coast, &e. Tke interior has busts of Vincent, Nelson, Howe, and Duncan ; W. Pitt 
and Capt. J. Cotton, by Chantrey; George HI., by Turnerclli, &c. The Court -room 
is decorated with impersonations of the Thames, Medway, Severn, and Humber ; and 
among the pictures is a large painting, 20 feet long, by Gainsborough, of the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House. In the Board-room are portraits of James I. and II., 
Elizabeth, Anne of Denmark, Karl Craven, Sir Francis Drake, vSir J. Leake, and 
General Monk ; King William JV., the Prince Consort, and the Duke of Wellhigtoii, 
three of the past Masters; and George III,, Queen Charlotte, and Queen Adelaide. 
The Museum is noticed at p./305. The arms of the Corporation are, a cross between 
four ships under sail. 

The present is the third House built for the Corporation r the first was destroyed in 
the Great Fire of 1666. Pepys records : Bept. 4, 1 after supper walked in the dark 
down to Tower-street, and there saw it all ou fire ; at the Trinity House on that side, 
and the polphin Tavern on this side.^' The second House was erected in Water-lane 
in 1671, and is 'described by Hatton as stately building of brick and stone, and 
adorned with ten oustos.^^ 


TYBURN AND ** TYBURN TREEJ^ 

fpYBURN was anciently a manor and village west of London, on the Tyhoum or 
ll!r69k} subsequently the WeBthoum, the western boundary of the district, now 
incorporated in the parish of Paddington. This stream (within memory a favourite 
resort of anglers) is shown descending from the high ground about Hampstead in the 
maps by Saxton, 1579; Bpeede, 1610; Seller, 1783; in Mordents and Scales’s, and in 
Roeque’s surveys. Upon its bank was the place of execution for criminals convicted 
in London and Middlesex as early as 1196, when William Fitzosbert, or Longbeurd, 
was executed at Tyburn, as we learn from Roger de Wiiidover. In 1830, Roger de 
Mortimer was “ d^wn and hanged” at " the Elma^” described by Holinshed as ” now 
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Tibonw}” and Elms-lane, Bayswater, is pointed oat to thia day wLei% the fatal dm 
grew, and the gontle Tiborne ran : 

“ Then jEhtal carts throog'h Holbom seldom went. 

And Tybom with few pilgrims was coutent.'*— Oldham's Saiire, 1688. 

Elra^Iaao is the first opening on the right hand after getting into the XTxbridge-road from the 
Oranc^Junction-road, opposite the head of the Serpentine; the Serpentine Itsolf being formed in the ■ 
oeci of the ancient c^tream, first called Tybourn, then Westboum, then Hanelagh^ Sewer; wliile the 
^ream which crossf^d Oxford-street, west of Stratford-place, first bore the flame of Eyebouro, then 
Tybourn, then King's Scholars' Pond.— Robins'# Paddington^ 1853, p. 8. 

The gallows, ** Ty burn-tree/* was a triangle upon three legs, and is so described 
In the 16tlj and 17 th centuries. If Mr. Robins’s location of the gibbet be correct, it 
WHS subsequently changed ; for in the lease of the house No. 49, Conuaiight-sqnare 
(grunted By the Bishop of London), the gallows is stated to have stood u^n that spot. 

In 1811, Pr. Lewis, of Half Moon-street, Piccadilly, was about to erect some houses in Connaugiit- 
place (Nos. 6 to 12, 1 think), and during the excavation for foundations a quantity of human bones was 
found, with parts of wearing apparel attached thereto. A g<x>d mnny of the bones, say a caf*t-load, 
were taken away by order of Dr. Lewis, and buried in a pit dug for the purpose in Connaught-mews.— 
Communicaiiony by Mr, Charles Lane, to the Timet, May 16, 1860. • 

Smith {JlisL SL Ma^^*le-Bone) states the gallows to have been for many years a 
standing fixture on a small eminence at the comer of the Edgware-road, near the turn- 
pike, on the identical spot where a tool-house was subsequently erected by the Uxbridge- 
road Trust, Beneath this place lie the bones of Bradshaw, Ireton, and other regicides, 
which were taken from their graves after the Restoration, and are stated to have been 
burled under the galloivs. # 

On May 7, 1860, in the course of some excavation connected with the repair of a pipe in the road- 
way, close to the foot pavement aloii^r the garden of Arklow House, the residence of Mr. A. J. B. 
llcresford Hope, at the cxtri in# south-west anirle of the Kd^e ware- road, the workmen came upon* 
iminerouH huiuun bones, obviously the remains of the unhappy persons buried under the gallows.— Com- 
municated by Mr. Mope to the 1 imet, May 9, 1860, 

The gallows subsequently consisted of two uprights and a cross-beam, erected on the 
morning of execution across the roadway, opposite the house at the corner of 
Upper Bryanston-atreet and tluj Kdgware-road, wherein the gibbet *viis deposited 
nf ter bi'ing used ; and this house had curious iron balconies to the windows of the 
first and second floors, where the sheriffs attended the executions. After the place 
of execution was changed to Newgiito in 1783, the gallows was bought by a carpenter, 
and made into stands for beer- butts in the cellars of tlie Carpenter^ Arms public-house, 
hard by. Formerly, when a person prosecuted for any offence, and the prisoner was 
exccutfid at Tyburn, the prosecutor was presented with a ticket which exempted him 
from serving cither on juries or any parochial business; by virtue of the Act U) and 11 
Will. Ill, This Act was repealed by 68 Geo. III. Mr. Jxeorge Phillips, of Charlotte- 
street, Bloomsbury, was the last individual who received the Tyburn ticket, for a 
burglary eommitt^ by two housebreakers on his premiSes. In the autumn of 1856, 
however, Mr, Pratt, armourer, of Bond-street, cl£umed and obtained exemption from 
serving on an Old Bailey jury by reason of bis possession of a Tyburn ticket ; tho 
Judge probably not remembering the Aci which repealed the privileges of tho holders 
of Tyburn tickets. • 

Around the gibbet the fatal retreat fbr the unfortunate brave”) were erec:tcd 
open galleries like a race-course stand,^ wherein seats were let to spectators at 
executions : the key of one of them was kept by Mammy Douglas, ** the Tyburn pew- 
oponer.” In 1768, when Dr. Henesey was to have been executed for treason, tlie 
prices of seats rose to 2s. and 2s. (id, ; but tiie doctor being most provoljngly re- 
prieved,” a riot ensued, and most of the seats were destroyed. The criminals were 
conveyed thither from Newgate : ^ * 

” thief and parson in a Tyburn cart.’* — Prologue by Dryden, 1683. * ♦ • 

The oldest existing representation of the Tyburn gallows is in a German print inS 
the Crowle Pennant^ in the British Museum^ wherein Honrielta-Maria, queen of 
Cliarles l.» is kneeling in penance beneath tho triple tree: it is moonlight; the 
confessor is seated in the royal coach, drawn by si^ horses; and at the coach-door is a 
servant bearing a torch. The '^poro queenq,” it is stated, w^alked afoot ^me say 
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Bcalfold as relics; tho landau stood in a coach-house at Acton until it fell to pieces; ond tho bill for Ino 
silken rope has been preserved. 1767, Mrs. BruwnrlgfC, for murder ; 1774^ John Uanu (Sixteen -St rmyod 
Ja.-k), hi;^hwayraan ; 1776, the two Perreaus, for forj^ory; 1777, Rev. I>r. Dodd, for^ry ; ^^7®* 

James Hackman, assassination of Miss Rear: he was taken f^om Newffale in a moiiraing-coBch j 17»!l» 
By land, the ens^raver, for forgery j 1783, John Austin, the last person executed at Tyburn. 

The road l>etween Sfc. Giles’s Poand and Tyburn ^allows was first called T^hum* 
road, now Oxford street ; the lane leading from which to Piccadilly was calletl 
T^burndane, now Parlc-tane. The original tumpike-gate stood close to St. Giles's' 
*Jl^ound; then at Tyburn, removed in 1825 ; then at Winchesterirow ; next at Pine- 
apple-place ; and next at Kilburn. Strange have been the mutations in which tho 
rural Ty bourn welled forth away” through pleasant fields to the Town, there 
became linked with the crimes of centuries, and lost in a murky sewer ; but left its 
name to Tifhurnia, tho newly-built city of palaces north-west of Hyde Park. {See 
PADDIKOT 02 *r„^p. 563.) 

In 1785, William Capon made a sketch of Tyburn gallows ; and at the foot of a 
drawing made by him from this sketch, in 1818, are the following notes : 

** View looking across Hyde Park, taken IVom a one-pair-of-stairs window at tho last house at tlie 
end of Upper Seymour-street, Kdgwore-road, fhdng where Tyburn formerly was. The eastern ond 
of Connaught-placc is now built on the very plot of ground, then occupied by a cow-lair, and dust 
and cinder heaps. The shadow on the right of the Edgware-road is produced by one of the three 
galleries which were tiien standing, from which people used to see criminals executed. Thi?y wera 
•tending Vt 1786, at which time the original sketcu was made from which the picture la done.** 

A portion of Tyburn gate Exists : 

"The arch and door, forming ttj centre portion of the gate, which was removed about 1835, with 
the old clock, are still standing at the entrance to a wooden cowshed, on the preiniBca of Mr. Baker, a 
farmer at Cricklewood, who bought them at the time when the gate woa taken down/*-— 

Clocks and Watches, p. 163. 1866. 


Imrafbot) ftom St. James'* to Tyburn, to 
executed papists; but tliis is denied by the Marsliia 

is of later^te than 1628 . the year of the reputed pagrimag*. «nd its wtbenfaoty » 
disbelieved » 

XtmoraUe SMeuHon* at Jyiswi.— 1330 E^. 

(mn Richard 11.). Judge TreBllliin sad Or N. E^mbre, (wn ne^ tm 

angle of Tyburn gallows till sunset, when they were taken down isnSilimiMi tlie 

nn lcr the gallows, the hoads being set on Westminster Hall ; 1660-^ a 

death-warrant of Charles I.; 1684. Sir Thomas Armstrong (Rye Hoose Plot); 1706, J^in a 

burglar, having nung above a quarter of an hour, when a reprieve arriv^ wibl* 

let blood, came to himself {Bation, 1708). 1731^ Jack Sheppard, housebreaker: 1735^ Jonathan wim, 
thief and thief-taker; 1726, Catherine Hayes, for the murder of her husband isfo was burnt aiiv^ lor 
the indignant mob would not sufTer the hangman to strangle her, as nsual, before the jjas KtnaH^. 
176f>, Earl Perrers, for the murder of his stowai^ s he rode from the Tower, wearing his wedding-clotbe^ 
in his landau drawn by six horses ; he was indulgi'd with a silken rope, and “ tho drop was nrht 


UmVEltSITY OF LONDON, THE, 

S omerset house, was instituted Nov. 28, 1836, for rendering acadoinioal 
honours accessible, without distinction, to every class and every denomination.” 
T^e University consists of a chancellor, vice-chancellor, and senate; and graduates. It 
is solely an examining body, and confers degrees on the graduates of University 
College <in(*. King's College, London ; and the colleges not belonging to the other 
nniversitibi; besides all the medical schools in the empire, and most of the colleges of 
the {ihman Catholics, Baptists, Independents, and Wesleyans. The degrees are con- 
<ferred,^and the honours bestowed, in public ; and the -senate first met for this purpose 
on May 1, 1850, in the large ball o^ King's College, Somerset House; the Earl of 
Burlington, Chancellor of the University, presiding. A new edifice wai^ »» 1867, 
eommenoed building for the Univertfity In the rear of Burlington House 
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TAVXSALL GAMBXm. 

^OR nearly two centnriea a place of public amusement* was named from its site in tlj6 
X manor of La Sale Fankes/’ mentioned in the charter of Isabella de Fortibus, 
Countess of Aumale and Devon* and Lady of the Isle of Wight, dated in 1293* by 
which she sold her jiOBsessIons to King Edward I. In the Tester de Nevill we read* 
under Surrey : Baldwin* son and heir of the Earl of the Isle* is in the custody of 
Fulke de Breaut^ ; he should be in the ward of the lord the king ; also his lands in 
the hundred of Hrixton* and they are worth 18^. per annum," Fulke. de Breaut^* the 
celebrated mercenary follower of King John* married Margaret* Earl Baldwin's 
mother* afld thus obtained the wardship of her son. He appears to have built a hall* 
or mansion-house* iu the manor of South Lambeth* dating his tenure of iP; and from 
this time it was call^ indifTerently Faukeshall* or South Lambeth* and is so termed 
in the tenth year* of Edward 1. The capital messuage* with its garden, r^jiined 
“ Faukeshall*" was valued in the twentieth of the same reign at 2«. yearly, have 

therefore satisfactory evidence that Vauxhall owes its origin and name to an obscure 
JNiorman adventurer* who became suddenly, nch during the turbulent reign of John* 
and was ignominiously driven from the country in the minority of Henry III. 
{Archreological Journal^ vol. iv.) The land on which Fulke erected his hall how 
belongs to Canterbury Cathedral. Tlie manor of Fulkesliall fell, by attainder, to the 
Crown. It was successively held by the Despcnccrs and the Damories ; but the latter 
exchanged it with Edward III. Ibr an estate in Suffidk ; and the manor was conferred 
on Edward the Black Prince, who piously left it to the Church of Canterbury j and 
the bequest was spared by Henry Vlll. to the Dean and Chapter. • 

The old manor-house had its name of Faukeshall changed to Copped, or Copt* Hall. Here Lady 
Arabella Stuart was held captive, under the guardiunsliip of Sir Thomas Barry. The tradition that it 
ever belonged to Guido or Guy Fawkes only rests upon the coincidence of names. The estate in the 
manors of Lambeth and Kemiington belonged to a family named Faueke, or Vaux, in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I,; and, in IttlS, Jane Vaux, widow, held property of that description here, and 
the mansion-house connected with it. Mr. Nichols, in his History ^ lAimbeih Farish, mistakenly 
affirms that Guy Vaux had a mansion here, and that it was named from him VauxhaU : he then con- 
jectures that Jane Vaux was the relict of the infinnouB Guy, who was executed the Slst of January. 
16t)0; but, us Mr. Bray, who was a lawyer as well as the county historian, remarks, Guy Vaux could not 
have been the owner of the copybold belonging to Jane Vaux m 1615 ; for if she had been his widow, it 
would have been forfeited as the estate of a traitor. Besides, his father’s name was Fawkes, and hud 
long spent his estate i and Jane was the widow of a much better man — John Vaux, an honest vintner of 
Loudon, who bequeathed pro^ierty for the erection of seven almshouses in this parish. NeverthelcssL 
the housg in which the conspirators stored their powder and other combustibles, during the digging of 
the min% was certainly at Lambeth* and near the river-side; but that house did not belong to any one 
of them, it being merely hired for the purpose in the summer of 1604. Neither history nor tradition 
has recorded the exact site of the conspirators* storehouse ; hut we have the following evideifee of its 
destruction by Are. In an anniversary sermon* preached at Lan^th Church by Dr. Fcatley, on 
November 6, 1636* is this passage: — ** You have heard the miracles of God's providence in the discovery 
of this powder-plot : behold now the mirrour of His justice. The Aoit contriver of the fire-workes lirst 
fecloth the flame ; his powder-sin upbraids him, and flecth in his face.'* It is added, in a note : — ** This 
lost yeare, the House where Catesby plotted this treason in Lambeth was casually burnt downe to the 
ground by powder." — Featley's Claois MysHca, p. 824; 1636. 

Vauxhall Oardene were first laid out about 1661. Evelyn records: 2 July* 1661* 
I went to see the New Spring Gardens^ at Lambeth* a pretty contri;sed plantation 
and Baltbasiir Moncoiiys* early in the reign of Charles II.* describes tno gardens well 
frequented in 1663. a 

Sir Samuel Mori and "built a fine room at Vaux-kali anno 1667, tbe inside all of looking-glass, and 
fountains verv pleasant to behold, which is much visited by Grangers; it stands in the middle of the 
Garden." (Mr. Bray thought this room to have bi^n erected by M or land for the enter! ainmcNt of 
Charles II. when ho visits this place with his ladies.) *' Without the New Spring OatUen is iho 
remainder of a kind of horn-worl^ belonging to the lines of communication mode about 1643'4u" 
(Aubrey's Surrey, vol. 1* pp. 12* 13.) t • « 

Morland’s room is ))etioved to have stood where the orchestra was after- 
wards built ; and in 1794 a leaden pump was removed bearing Sir Samuel's 6^4 
mark as annexed : 

A largo mound of earth* said to have been thrown up for defence* remained to our 
time near the fiiwork^sh^ Horth of the Gardens is believed to have stood a Uomsui 

* To distinguish it from Spring Garden* Charing Cross* 
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fbrt or eamp ; and Boraan pottery baa been found here. ■ ^n^a Trench baa- been 
tnu*ed through the Gardena to its influx into the Thames 

In a plan dated 1681 the place is named Spring Garden, and " ^ 

with trees and laid out in wnlks.’^ Pcpys’s Diary has entries in 1665--8 of 
to Fox-hall and the Spring Garden ; and of « the humours of the citizen^ ^ ^ 

cherries, and GckI knows what;** «to hear the nightingale and the bird^ and here 
tiddlers, and there aliarp, and here a Jew*s trump; and here laughing, and the^ tine 
people walking, is mighty diverting/* Pepys also tells of supper m an arbour, 
ladies walking ** with their masks on,** &c. ; and— 

July 27, 1668. So over the water, with my wife oiid Deb, and McrcCT, to Spring Garden, and i^hert 
eat and walked; and observed how rude some of the young gallants of the town are bowjmo, to »<* *“* ^ 
people’s arbours where there are not men, and almost force the women, which troubj^ nia w> tbS 
contidence of tbe vice of the age ; and «o we away by water with much pleasure home. 

Tom IJrown, a dozen years later, speaks of the close walks and little wildenie.<5aes, 
which “ are so intricate that the most experienced mothers have oiten lost themselves 
in looking for their daughters.** 

Wycherley refers to a cheesecake and a syllabub at New Spritig Garden. And in 
the Spectator^ No. 883 (May 20, 1712), Addison describes his going w'ith Sir Roger 
de Coverley on the water from the Temple Stairs to Spring Garden, which is 
exquisitely pleasant at this time of year :** a mask tapi)ed Sir Roger ui)on the shoulder 
and invited him to drink a bottle of mead with her. The usual supper of that |)eriod 
was a glass of Burton ale, and a slice of hung beef.** ClieestHjakea and syUab\ib8 
were the earlier fare in Wycherley’s day ; and puuch^and ham were not yet heard of. 

In 1728, Spring flardetis were leased by Elizabeth Masters, for 30 years, to 
Jonathan Tyers of Denbies, Surrey, at the yearly rent of 250^. Tyers’s lease 
‘enumerates the Dark Room, Ilam R(X»m, Milk-house, Pantry-rofun ; and among the 
arl>ours, covered and paved with tiles, are the names of Checker, King’s Head, 
Dragon, Oak, Royal ArlK:)ur, York, Queen’s Head, Royal George, Ship, Globe, Pheenix, 
Swan, Eagle, and the Barge. Tlie hatch at the Water-gate was of Tyers’s time. 

The Gardens were opened by Tyers, Jnne 7, 1732, witli a RUlotlo al frettco. 
Frederick, Pnhee of Wales, was present, and the company wore masks, dominoes, and 
lawyers’ gowns. The admission was one guinea: 400 persons were present; and there 
were 100 Foot- Guards posted round the Gardens to keep order. The admission-ticket 
was designed by the younger Laguerre. 

The author of A. Touch at the Times^ or a Trip to Vauxkall^ 1737, sings-^ 

“ Sail’d triumphant on the liquid way. 

To kcc.r the fiddlers of Spring Garden play.** 

Tyers set up an organ in the orchestra; and in the Garden, in 1738, a fine statue 
of Handel, as Orpheus playing a lyre, by Roubiliac, his first work in Eiiglatul.^ 
Here was also a statue of Milton, by Roubiliac, cast in lead, and patnteil stone-colour. 
The season of 1739 was for three months, and the admission only by silver tickets, at 
25^. each, to admit two persons. These silver tickets were struck after designs by 
Hogarth : the obverse l^re the number, name of the holder, and date ; and tho 
reverse a figure of Euterpe, Erato, or Thalia. 

Hogarth, wh6 was then lodging in Larabeth-tciTaco,t suggested to Tyers the em- 
hellishment of the Gardens with putntings ;Jn acknowledgment of which Tyers pre- 
Bonted Hogarth with a Gold Ticket of perpetual admission ; it bears on its obverse, 
** Hogarth,” and beneath it, ** In^erpetuam benefidi memoriam ;*' on the reverse are 
two figures surrounded with the motto, ** Virtue voluptas felices una/* This ticket 
(for the Admission of six persons or “ one coach**) was last used in the season of 183(> ; 
it was,pprqhased for 201. by Mr. Frederick Gye. Hogarth designed for the pavilions 
in the Cardens the Four Parts of the Day, which Hayman copied; besides other 
pictures. In 1745, Tyers added vocal to his instrumental mu8ic, and Dr. Arno com- 
•posed ballads, duets, &c. ; Mrs. Arne, Low^ Beards and the elder Beinhold, were 
singers. i 

* This statue was sold, in 1854. to the Snored Harmonic Soelotj Ibr 2001., and Is now in tbeir com- 
mittee-room at Exeter Hall, Strand. #. 

t The louse which Hogarth occupied Ui still shown; and a Tine la pointed out which ho planted.-* 
Allan Cunningham, Live* yBritUh JPainUrB, 4"^^ 1^^ 


I planted 
his visits 
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^ Horace Walpole, in June, 1750, went with a large party to the Gardl^ms; and their 
Visit IS admirably described in one of Walpole's Letters. 

Fielding, in his Amelia, 1751, describes the Tauxball of that date: **the coaches 
being come to the watcr-side, they all alighted, and getting into one boat, proceeded to 
Vauxhall. I'he extreme beauty and elegance of the place is well known to almost 
every one of my readers ; and happy is it for me that it is so, since to give an adequate 
idea of it would exceed my power of description/* • 

In England’s Gazetteer, 1751, the entertainments are described as "the sweet song 
of numbers of nightingales, in concert with the best band of mii dck in England. 
Here are fine pavilions, shady groves, and most delightful walks illuminated with 
nl)ove 1000 lamps/’ 

In 1754, the walks are described as illuminated with al>ove 1000 lamps ; hut the 
print of this date shows glass vase-shaped lamps on posts, and susjlBnded in the 
music-house, thon^ in no great profusion. The walks are wide and open; the 
straggling groups it cennpany are in happy ease : the ladies in their hoops, steques, 
an<l caps, as they appeared in their own drawing rooms; and the gentlemen in their 
grotesque hats, and wearing swords and bags. 

” At Vauxliall the artifloial ruinn are repaired: the cascade is made to spout with severaT additional 
streams of block-tin ; and they have touched up all the pictures which were dam atred last season by the 
fiii)?erinfc of those carious eontioisseurs who could not be satistied without feeling whether the figures 
were alive.”— -Conwoi wear. May 16, 1756. 

Then follows the story of a parsimonious old citizen going there with his wife and 
d’.uighters, and grumbling at ^he dearness of the provisions and the wafer-liko 
tliinncss of the slices of ham. At every mouthful the old fellow exclaims : "There 
goes twopence ! there goes threepence I there goes a groat !” Then 4here is the old 
joke of the wafery slices of ham, and the expert carver vrho undertook to cover the* 
Gardens — eleven acres — with sli(,*es from one ham ! 

It is curious to find Sir John Fielding commending the Garden of 1757 for " its 
elegant eatables and drinkables, in which particular Vauxhall difters widely from the 
prudent and abstemious Ilauelagh, where one is confined to tea and coflee.” 

In 1752, Tyers purchased a moiety of the estate for 3800/. ; and a years after- 
wards, as Lysons informs us from the records in the Duchy of Cornwall Olfif^, " he 
bought the remainder,” — probably at the expiration of his original lease, in 1758. 

Goldsmith thus describes the Vauxhall of about 1760 

“ The lights everywhere glimmering through scarcely moving trees; the full-bodied concert bursting 
on the 84ilhufS8 of nigiit ; the naturiil concert of the birds in the more retired part of the grove, \ icing 
witli that which was formed by art; the company gaily dressed, looking satisfied; and the tables spread 
with various delicacies, — all conspired to fill my Imagination with the visionary happiii css of Arabian 
lawgiver, and lifted me into an ecstasy of admiration. ‘ Head of Confucius/ cried I to my mend, ‘this 
is fine! This unites rural beauty with courtly niagnifieencc.' ’* — ^Mi;:euofihe Worlds Letter Ixxi.) 

The last gay picture in Goldsmil h’s life is of himself and Sir Joshua ( Ueynolda) at Vauxhall. And not 
the least memorable figures in that sauntering crowd, — though it Slumbered princes and ambassadors 
then; and on its tide and torrent of fashion floated all the beauty of the time: and through its lighted 
avenues of trees glided cabinet ministers and their daughters, ro^al dukes and their wives, agreeable 

Young ladies and gentlemen of elghtv-two,* and all the rcd-heelcd macaronics,— were those of the 
President and the Ancient History Proiossor of the Hoyal Academy.”— Forster's Goldsmith, p. 676. 

Mies Bumey also lays scenes of her JEvelina and Cecilia in '^qpxhall •Gardens* 
Tyers subsequently bought the property: be died in 1767 : "so great wm the delight 
he took in this place, that, possessing his iliculties to the last, he caused himself to Ije 
carried into the Gardens a few hours before his death, to take a last look at them.** 
I'hcy were called Spring Garden until 1785 ; and the licence, every season, was to 
the last obtained for " Spring Garden, Vauxhall.** The property remained with 
'J'yers’s family until it was sold in 1822, for 28,000/., to Bish, Oye, and Hughes (the 
London Wine Company), who retained it till IB^IO. Their most profitabk^ season was 
in 1823 5 133,279 visitors, 29,590/. receipts : the greatest number of pers<nis oue 
night was Aug. 2, 1833, the second night of the revival of the shilling admission, whcii^ 
20,137 persons paid for admission. In 1827, Charles Farley, of Covent- garden* 
’i'hoatre, produced in the gardens a representatiw of the Battle of Waterloo, wdth set- 
scencs of La Bello Alliance and the wood and’ ch&leaii of Hougotnont; also horse 
and foot soldiers, artillery, ammunItion-Waggens, 4ic. In July, 1841, the estate (aliout 
•lt)Ven acres), with its buildings timber, covered walks, &c., was offered sole by 
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•uctloiH but bought in at ao.80(W. The Gardsht ftom IW* ^ 

without intermisnon; in the latter year they do^» b«Aww 
At the close of tlm season there was a sale of moveable property, when twenty-four 
pictureahy Hogarth and Hayman produced mnall aumaj tl»y Iw^ naueOy “««»» “Pf 
the premi«« stoce 1742 ; the canvaa was nailed to boards, and xnnoh olwcurwl by djrt. 


,rth; Drunken Man, 41. 4..; aW^ou^ pnl^ ont an OM 

ell In the ZV»W to Pag, 41. 4e.; the Hnppy llWily, 18*. r 




Among these pictures were ^*•By H< 

Men's Grey Hairs, 82. a Jobson and 
Children at Play, 

Husband, 42. 4f, 
front the Rake's 

Children's Party, w. lowmz xpikikicuucfj lanvi c»ia«vMvwv.», *»• » .-■■rr .r r** ^1’ 

2/. ISjfcj the Storminft of Hcrinirapatain, 82. 10s,; Neptune and Britannia, 82, liU. ‘ J* . 

Simpson, the celebrated Master of the Ceremonies, were sold tor 10#.; and a bast of his fo>^ imipinats, 
William IV., 10#. ^ 


The Gar£iena were finally closed July 26, 1869 ; and in the following month were 
sold the theatre, orchestra, dancing-platform, firework -gallery, fountains, statues, 
vases,, paintings, Ac., which brought small suras. The most attractive lot was the 
Gothic .orche.Htra, built by a carpenter named Maidraan, and which, in 1738, hi^d ta* 
placed Tyers's rnusic-honse. This Gothic orchestra produced 992. 

The price of admission to tlie Gardens was Is. until 1792, except on particular 
nijaclits, as on the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary, when it was 10#. Cii- After 
1792 the admission wa.s raised to 2#., including tea and coffee ; in 1809 to Ss. 6d . ; in 
1850 reduced to Is. ; and since various. At the Vittoria F^to, July 1814 (admission 
one guinea), 1330 visitors dineil in the rotunda, the Duke of York presiding ; there 
were also present the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, Suss4V:, and Gloucester ; the Princess 
of Wales, and the Duchess of York. The firovrorks were by Colonel Congreve. 


The Gardens are well described in the AmbulcUor, 12th edltloii, 1820 ; where the paintings In the* 
Bupper-pavillofis, by Hogarth and Uaytnau, arc enumerated. Very little alteration was made in the 
arrangement of the walks or the position of the buildings since they were originally laid out or 
coustnicted by the elder Tycrs, as may bo seen by comparing the dltferent views of the Gardens. 
One of the earliest representations, dated 1737, shows the seats and supper tables in the quadrangle 
surrounding the orchestra, together with a perspective of the Long Walk, and an Herculean statue at 
its eitremity. 

The general plan of the Gardens was a quadrangular grove, with the orchestra near its centre, 
Burreunued by broad covered walks, from the rooting of which were suspendod, by wires, illumination 
“ butfket-lamps the earlier lamps resembled the street-lamps of the last century. At the head of the 
quadrangle was the Prince’s Pavilion, originally boilt for the ac<,»ommod:ition of Frederick Prince of 
Wales. To th-^ right and left of the grove were semicircular sweeps of supper-lioxes. The rotunda, 
seventy feet in diameter, bad part of its area enclosed as a ride for eiiuestrisn performanec!*. At some 
distance northward of the qu^rangle was the theatre, where for many years were exhibited a mechaiiii al 
cascade, water-mill, and moving figures; but latterly this theatre ban been used for ballets and dramatic 
pieces. The number of lamps upon extra gala-nfgbts exceeded 20,000. The fireworks were dj-^charged 
from a lofty tower, at the end of a long walk ; whence Madnme Baqui descended along a rope several 
hundred .'eet in length in a shower of fire, or 11 Diavolo Antonio swung by one foot on tha slack-rope^ 
playing a sUvar trumpet as he swung. 


^See I the large, silent, pale blue-light 
FlaiQs, to lead all to where the bright^ 

Loud rockets rush on high, 

Like a long comet roaring through 
The night, then melting into blue. 

And starring the dark sky; 

And Catherine-wheels, and crowns, and names 
Of great men, whixxing in blue flames ; 

Lights, like the smiles of hope; 

And radiant, fiery palaces. 

Showing the tops of dd the trees: 

And Blackmore on the rope.^' 

Lofuian Ma^wdne, 1824 


Ballots were celebrated exhibitions of late. The first ascent was made from the 
Gardens In 1802. Green made several ascents from here, the most memorable of 
whiels wasohis voyage from Vanxhall to Weilbnrg, in the Duchy of Nassau, in 1836, 
in the stupendous twlloon constructed in the Gardens, at the coat of 2100f« ; height, 
80 feet ; circnmfisrence, 157 feet. This balloon was subsequently sold to Green for 500f. 

Jftmo.— Among the Vanxhall composers were Ame^ Boyce^ Carter, Mountain, 
Signor Storace, and Uook (organist upwards of 40 years, father of Tbe^ore Hook, 
and uncle of Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichesteir). Male singers : Beard, Lowe, Webb, 
Dignum, Vernon, Inclodon, Hraham, Pyne, Sinclair, Tlnney, Robinson, Bedford, and 
Sliarp. <^Fenuiles: Miss Brent^ Mrs. Wrighten, Mrs, Weisehel (mother ol Mrs. 
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Billington), Mrg. Mountain, Signora Storaoe, Mrs. Croudi, Mrs. Blalld, Miss Tryrsr 
(afterwards Mrs. Liston), Miss Oraddon, Hiss Love, Miss Tunstall, &c. Italian optiraii 
were performed here in 1829. The band were the last to wear the semicircaUtf ov 
cocked hat. 

^ Fireworki were first occasionally exhibited atTaoxhall in 1798. The late Mr. John 
Pillmhatn, of Walworth, possessed a large collection of Yauxliall bills of entertainmeut» 
engravii^s, and other interesting records of the Gardens. • 

The site was cleared, and a church, dedicated to St. Peter, was built upon a portion 
of the ground ; this cimrch being memorable as the first example in Loudon, in tho 
present revival, of a church vaulted throughout. Here, too, have been erected a School 
of Art; and roads, called Auckland-street, Burnett-street, Brunei- street, Leopold* 
street, Gjre-street, and ltalian-walk.’*«— Walk* emd Talks about ZoT^on, 1865. 

WALBUOOK, 

• 

A NAB ROW street named from the stream or brook which, rising on the north of 
Moorfields, entered tiie City through the walls^ between Bishopsgate and Moor- 
gate, and prot^ceded nearly along tlie line of the new street of that name ; thence, 
according to Stow, across Lothbury, beneath tho kitchen of Grocers* Hall and St, 
MiUire<rs Church, through Bucklcnsbury, past the sign of the “ Old Barge** (from 
'rhaines barges being rowed up there) ; and thence through the present Walbrook- 
stroet, under which it still runs as a sewer, and discharges itself, by a part of Elbow- 
lane, down Grcenwich-lane, int^the Thames at Dowgate. The Walbrook was crossed 
by a bri<lge connecting Budge-row and Cannon-street, and several other bridges, but 
was vaulted over with brick, and its banks built upon, long since ; 8b that in Stow*g • 
time the course of Walbrook was hidden under ground, and thereby hai*dly known.** 
'rUe brook was navigable not merely to Bucklersbury but as far as Coleman-street, 
where a Roman boat-hook has been found ; and^ith it was found a coin of Alectus, 
who ruled in Britain towards the close of the third century. In forming Princess* ^ 
street, the workmen came upon the course of the brook, which the R|^tnans bad em- 
banked with wooden piles ; and the bed was thickly strewn with coins, brass scales, 
styli, knives, tools, pottery, &c. In Walbrook was one of the three taverns in London 
licensed to sell sweet wines in the reign of Edward HI. Walbrook gives name to tho 
wani : at its north-east corner is St, Stephen** Churchy described at p. 204. Lower 
down, upon the brook, at Howgato-hill, was the church of Allballows the Less, destroyed 
in th^ Great Fire, and not rebuilt ; but its burial-ground, with a solitary altar- tomb, 
remains. Nearly opposite London Stone, in June, 1852, was unearth^ part of the 
cloister of the church of St. Mary Botliaw, which stood pear Walbrook bank at Dow- 
gate, and was named Boat-haw from being near a yard where boat -building was car- 
ried on : ill the church was interred Fit^lwin, first Ma^or of London. The writer of 
a qtmrto Mislory of London^ 1805, states that, in 1803, be saw the Wallbxxx>k ** still 
trickling among the foundaUons of the new buildings at the Bank.** 

WAPFING, 

A HAMLET of Stepney, is now a long^street extending from Lower East Smith- 
field, on the north bank of the Thames, to New Crane. It was commenced 
building in 1571, to secure the manor from the encroachments of the river, which made 
the whole site a great wash ; the Commissioners of Sewers nghtly thinking ^lat ** the 
tenants would not fiiil being attentive to their lives and property.** Stow calls it 
•* Wapping in the Woso,** or Wash. # • • 

Here was Sxeeutkm Doek, "the nsoal place fbr haniring of pirates and sea-rovers, at tite lqw« water 
mark, and there to remain til! three tides had overflowed them ; but sineo the gallows being after 
removed farther off, a continual street or filthy strait passage, with alleys of small tenements or cottage^ 
built, inhabited by sailors’ viotuslIenL along by the nv^ of Thames almost to Badcliflb, a good milo 
from the Tower.”-5tow. ^ 

Pennant notes : ** Execution Dock still remains at Wapping, and is in use as often 
as a melancholy occasion requires. The criminats are to this day executed on a tem- 
porary gallows placed at low-water mark ; but the custom of leaving the body to bt 
overtiowed by the sea tides has long been omitted.** — Loudon^ 5th edit. 
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III 1703 a destructive fire took place nt Execution Dock, by htf?* 

mostly seamen, sea-artifieera, and poor seamen^s widows, lost 13, WO/. Aim in 
a great fire occurred at Wapping, burning 630 houses, and an Last India ware lonse 
irontaining 35,000 bags of saltpetre— the loss was 1,000,000/. 

To Wapping, in 1688, Lord Chancellor Jeffreys fit^d in the disguise of a ooal*ix>rter, 
and was captured in the Med Coie ale-house, in Anchor and llojw-alloy, near King 
Eilward's Stairs. IK* was identified by a scrivener he had formerly insulted, lolling out 
of window in all the confidence of misplaced security. (Cunningham.) But at Leathei^ 
head, where Jeffreys had a mansion, it is traditionally assorted that he was betrayed 
by the butler who accompanied him in his flight, for the soke of the reward. 

.rosejih Ames, F.K.S., author of the Typographical Antiquities^ and Secretary^ to 
the Society of Antiquaries, was a ship-chandler at Wapinng, where he dietlf in 1758; 

he was a ptsrson of vast application and industry in collecting old printed liooks, 
prints, and other curiosities, both natural and artificial/* (Cole^ John Day, with 
whom, originated “Fairlop Fair,” in Hainault Forest, was a lAook and a pump 
maker ,at Wapping. Here the first Fuchsia brought to England from the West 
Indies, being seen by Mr. Lee, the nurseryman, became, in the next flowering season^ 
the parent of 300 fuchsin-plants, which Lee sold at one guinea each. 

Wapping is noted, as in 8tow*s time, for its nautical signs, its ship and boat builders^ 
rope- makers, biscuit-bakers and provision -dealers ; mast, oar, and block makers ; sliip- 
chandlcrs and sail-makers : and the name Wapping was probably derived from the 
ship's rope called a icapp ; or from wapin^schaw^ a periodical exhibition of arms, which 
may formerly have been held upon tliis open grourrtl. In the list of subscribers to 
XN'ren'a Parentalia^ 1750, is ** The Mathematical Society of Wapping and nautical 
instrument maktrs are said to have abounded here. 

* 

Among the thirty-sii taverns and public-houses in Wapping High-street and Wapping Wall, we find 
the sigrns of the Ship and Pilot, Ship and Star. Ship and Puncli-bovvl, Union Flag and l*unch-bowI, the 
tiun, North American Sailor, Golden Anohorf Anchor and Hope, the Ship, Towu of Kamsgate, Quoeu's 
Landing, Ship and Whale, the Three Mariners, and the Prospect of Whitby. 

Between 288 and 304 are ** Wapping Old Stairs,” in Wapping-street, on the 
Wi*stcrn side or the church ; but the wood-built wharf and house fronts towards the 
river are fast disa})pearing. 

Strype relates that '‘on Friday, the 24th of July, 1629, King Charles having 
liuuttHl a stag or hart from Wanstead, in Essex, killed him in Nightingale-lane, in the 
hamlet of Wapj)iTig, in a garden belonging to one — — , who had some damage among 
his herbs, by reason of the multitude of people there assembled suddenly.” ' 

The village of Radcliffe, to which W^appiiig joins, is of some antiquity. From hence 
the gallant Sir Hugh Willoughby, on May the 20th, 3553, took his d€*parture on his 
fatal voyage for discovering the north-east passage to China. He sailed wdth great 
l>oinp by Greenwich, where the Court then lay. Mutual honours were paid on both 
sides. The council and courtiers appeared at the windows, tlic people covered the 
shores. The young King alone lost the noble and novel sight ; for he then lay on his 
denth-bed ; so that the, principal object of the parade was disappointed.— 
i. 239. Fennant’s London^ 5th edit. 

WA TLINCPSTR MET, 

C ommencing at the north-east comer of St. Panrs-chnrehyard, and formerly 
ext^ding through Budge-row and Cannon-street, is considered to have been tlie 
principal street of Roman London, and one of the four grand Roman ways in Bri- 
tain <a8 %eU as a British road before the arrival of the Romans : “ with the Britons 
it wqs a fsrest-lane or trackway ; with the Romans it became a stratum, street, oi 

• • The Watling-Btrcet Thistle {Eryngium cempeetrti) is named from this anoient road being its only 

known habitat in England. — Hake 's yt^rfHampionthire Olo99arp^ it 3S0. Wailing-street, part of 
which retnalas, is one of the narrowest and most inconvenient streets in the metropouB : 

•• Who would of Wotling-strect the dangers share. 

When the broa^T pavement of Cbeapside is near?** 


— Oaj’s IHoia^ 


Tf^TLINQ-STBEET. 
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raised roacli consiracted according to tbeir well-known manner.” if A. J. Kcmpe, 
Archmolopia^ xxvi. 467.) This is corroborated by the discovery of British remains on 
tiie line, in Cannon-street. The Romans made it part of tlieir grand route from the 
point of their invasion, through a portion of Kent and the north-eastern comer of 
Surrey, and thence from Stoney-street over the Thames to Dowgntc, north of the river, 
by the present Watling-street, to Aldersgate; where, quitting I he City, it ran along 
Ooswell -street to the ’ west of Islington, through Hagbush-lane (the road in part 
remains), to Verulamium, or St, Albans. Dr, Stukeley, however, maintains that the 
old Watling-street did not enter London, but, in its course from Verulain, crossed the 
Oxford-road at Tyburn, and thenco ran over part of Hyde Park, and by May Fair 
through St. James’s Park, to the Wool-staple at Westminster, and crossed the 
Thames SLaneg:itc-ferry, through St. George’s Fields, and south of the Lock Hospital, 
Kent-street, to Deptford and Blackhcath. Stiikeley adds : " as Lon^n increased, 
passengers went throvigh the City by Cannon-street, Watling-stioet, and Holbom, this 
being a vicinal branch of Watling-street.” Wren, however, considers it to havp been 
the centre or Praetorian way of the ol 1 Roman station ; the principal gate b^ing at 
K.istcheap. In 1853, in excavating Budge-row, there waa discovered a fragment of 
Uoinau wall* 

In a folio Map of Middlesex, by Bowen, 1709, a Roman road appears firom the corner of the 
Toitenham-eourt-road, where the Harapstead-road and the Kuston-roud now meet, running ihrouirh 
wh:it must now be tlie Rcffent'a Park, until it reaches Edi^warc, and thcncc to Rrocklcy Hills, called 
^iiUotuaca% an ancient city in Aniunine's Itinerant^ In Uiis Map, or hi another with the same route, 
Watlinif-street is printed upon the hiifhway that loads to Tyburn Turnpike, in a manner to show the 
wiiole of tiiiit dist ance is meant. The Roman road from Tottenham Court, utter making its api»earance 
in a variety of other maps, np to a cerdnin date, aliout 1780, Is nowhere to be found since in any of the 
]Middi('8ox Maps. It is, however, certain that the part of Watling-Blreet crossing^ Oxford-stroet at 
l yburii, must nave Jed to Edjjware. 

vvathn«->treet crossed the Walbrook by abridf^e at the junction of Cannon-stirct and Budiro-row,^ 
and then branchings otfat London Stone, in Cannon-street, ran aloiiKthc Lanj?bourneto Aldgute; whilst 
a smaller road ran from the ferry at Dowgate towards Cripplojyate, one t»f the three City ^tes during; 
the Komun rule. Enoujyh of romuina of houses have been fouiui in Budgre-row and Watling-street to 
siiow that the rndimonts of a street, in contiiiuation of the. line from Aldj^^ute, existed on the west side 
ot the brook ,*' — Natwiai Mince luuy. No, C. 

This street, says Leland, was formerly called Aiheling (or I^ohle) street, from being 
near the Old Change, where the Mint formerly w^as ; and afterwards, corruptly, 
Watheling and Wailing sti oet ; but from this Stow dissents. By another, Watlhig 
is traced to the ancient British words, gwaitk, work, and lea, legion, whence gwaith* 

— i.o., legion work {Qentn Mag, 1796). Dr. Jamieson states it to have been called 
by the Homans Fia Lactea (Milky Way), from its fancied rescmhlanee to a broad 
street, causew^ay, being as it were paved with stars.” Moxon, in his Tutor to 
Astror9bmg, 1670, describing the Milky Waiy, observes ; some, in a sporting manner, 
call it Watling-street ; but why they call it so I canuot tell, except it be in regard to 
the narrowness itseemeth to have,” which narrowness is tiow contrasted with the due 
broad thoroughfare of Cannon-street West. VV'e must^make room fora few more 
etymons of this much disputed word : 

** The two words Watliuff Street arc compounded of three Engrlish roots, which are identical with the 
Ani^lo-Saxtui roo>B u'oetHua-straet, No etyinolog^.hithorto advanced approximates so near, or is so sigr- 
jiisivai) tor appropriate as this. We have bear in mind that lun^ l»cfore embankment and drainage 
wt>re attendt'd to in this country, the meadows {ing») were llofuled after rain; and the mode passing 
aionir the streets (the straight or direct ways), where such iTupcdiinent occurred, by wattles or 
huidlcs, called by the French and wliich are ujw used for the same purpose in military opern- 

tioiis. With so clear an ctymolo;iical deduction. w%can dispense with ilovedcn's «trata quam fiUi regie 
Wethlae sfraverunt (A»nala*t 342), with Caiiidcn’s ViteUianu*, in British Guefalht^ and even with 
Thierry’s Owytid-elin-mm, Ui»ad of the Gaels or Irish' (iVorwitm Conqitesi, i. 106), which are the only 
otlier etyraolojfies deserving attention. It is to be noted that Anifio-Saxon names wore g:iven to works 
already ancient, when such names were imposed,” — T. J. Buckton, Aotee and Qnericn, 2nd S., vii. 

• The following is considered a good derivation: the name a Snxon corruption of tift Cymric 
Owydeliusarn (the way of the Gael), so called bec^iuse it led to the country of the Gwyddyl — Ireland. 

V is much more probable that it was the work of that people during its dominancy in tkiithvBritain ; 
Just os were the houses whoso ruins, two centuries ago, were called by the Welsh tlie houses of the Gael. 
(Thierry's Conqneuf, vol. 1. p. 2, note. Notes and Queries, 2nd 8., No. 40.) It is also suggosted 

to h.ive been called by eoi’rui>tlt»ii ouly ViiAlin, or H^atUHg*»treet, from tne name of VitellAanus, 

Mr. T. lieveley, of Kendal, suggests that the Romans probably employed brushwood in forming tlie 
foundations of their roads,* and may have wattled it to it greater consistency : and that the* name 
had been given to the several roads so called by the Augio-Saxons fVom the wattling, the remains ol 
whtoh they had found. It would thus be synonymous with the name Wicker-street, which locurs in the 
tenth Antonins ZKasruf^.—Proc. 8oe, AnHq,, vol. it. p. ^66. 

* Fagots are, to this day, used in miking our roads. • 

3 a 
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Watlitig-strfbfc has been, ranco Stow'a time, inhaW^ ^ “ wenHhy 
of woollen cloths, both broad and narrow, of all sortfc irfS 

inhabited by wholesale grocers, tobacoonists, and other ^t 

new bvnldings in Cannon-street are mansion-hke warebousw. At ^e east end «ro 
immense wawhonses of the Mandiester and silk trad« J the Ornnan b»x>na« and 
mian glass trades j the pin and needle trade i and about the centre the paiwr trade. 
Near St. Swithin's-laue, are the wholesale tea and grotwyand spice trades. Hero, ^ 
are leading houses of the shipping-trade. and Colonial Banks and Assurance 
Messrs. Lawrence and Sons (Alderman W. Lawrence^ Lord Mayor, ISOS- 4) are e 
builders of several of these noble pil^ and are the grouud-Iandlorus. Here is tm 
City station of the South-Eastern Railway. 

The water-front towers of the Station have gilded metal flnial«i, with wei^ber^anes and J?^**** 
edifice, with itSvast arch, its spacious platforms, its ten lines ot rails, its hr^sd ?* 

the end, the handsome inner front of the hotel, and the dank ere<‘tion.s Is probably the nnost ^tlon m 
liondoo. The elaborate mmaratus of the Cannon-street sijfnal-box stretenes across nearly the entire 
width of the roadway, ana has above the roof 24 semaphore arms, and 16 lainfjis showmjf red, ^rcen» 
and wliite lights. The switches wlilch worh the points and sifrnalfl are adjusted in a metal frame In one 
straig'htniue, and are an admirable and claboram piece of mechanism. The levers, 07 in number, are 
coloured yellow, white, black, blue, and red, and numbered proffressivt ly bv circular brass plates on thc:r 
fronts. The yellow levers work llw distance sigrnals, and are nine in number; the while, ot which there 
arc three, arehidicators, and relate to the station; the black levers, ol wtdeh there arc ik), work the points, 
which appear very complicated, there being as many as 12 pairs of rails passintc under the 8i'.;niu Ixix. 
The blue levers work the semaphore arms for trains outward ; and tlie red levers, 16 in number, signal 
the train inwards. 

Lokpok STOitB, the famous Roman relic of Watling-street, is described at pp. 533--534. 


WAX-WORK SHOJm. 

T he oldest Exhibition of Wax-work in England of which we have any record was 
that at Westminster Ahbey^ called " the Play of the Dead Volks,** and the 
Ragged Regiment,** shown by the keeper of the tombs. From a passage in a rhyming 
account of the tombs in Westminster Abbey, in the Mysteries of Love and Rtoqnence, 
1658, it would appear that at that time the following were the waxen figures exhibited 
In the presses » 

* ** TTenry the Seventh, and his fair Queen, 

Sdward the Mrei, and his Queen ; 

Meniy the JPfth here stands upright. 

And his fair Queen was this Queen. 

•• The noble prince, Trinee Henr^, 

King James's eldest son : 

King Javnee, Queen Anne, Queen KHsaheth, 

And so this chapers done.** » 

In B?acban]*s Worth of a Penny^ 1667, we read : ** For a penny yon may hear u 
most eloquent oration upon pur English kings and queens, if, keeping your hands ofi^ 
you will scjriously listen to David Given, who keeps the monuments in Westminster/* 
Of the wax- work (which il' mentioned at p. 128) we find the following account in a 
description of the Abbey, ** its monuments and curiosities,** ** printed for J. Newbery, 
at the Bible and Sun, in St. Paul*8 Churchyard, 1754 :** 

Over this chapel (Islip, otherwise St. Erasmus) Is a chantry in which ture two large wainscot presses 
Ibll of tht effigies of princes and others of high quality, buried In this Abbey. These effigies resembled 
the deceased os near as possible, and were wont to be exposed at the fruierals of our princes and other 
great personages in oi>en chariots, with their proper ensigns of royalty or honour appended. Those 
that are here laid up are in a sad mangled couditun ; some 8tripi>ed, anti others in tattered robes, but 
all maimed or broken. The most ancient are the least injured, by which it would seem as if the costli- 
ness of their clothes had occasioned this ravage; for the robes of Edward VI., which were once of 
crimson velvet, but now appear like leather, are left en^e ; but those of Q. Elisabeth and K. James 
the Firs^^are entirely stript^ as ore ail the resk of every thing of value. In two handsome wainscot 
presses are the effigies of JC. William and Q. Mary, and Q. Anne, in good condition, and greatly admired 
by every eye that beholds them.** The figure of Cromwell Is not here mentioned; but In the aooount 
df I]is*lytng8|n-state, the effigies is dcscirioM as made to the llfo, in wax, apparent In velvet, gold lao«\ 
and ernnne. This figure was laid upon the bed-of-state. and carried upon the hearse in the fiineral 
proceLsion; both were then deposited in Westminster Abbey t but at the Restoration, the hearse was 
broken in pieces, and the effigies was destroyed after hanging from a window at WhltehalL 

Ufider date of 1761, Horace Walj^le complains that " ibe Chapter of Westminster 
sell their diurch over and over again ; the anment memuments tumble npon one*8 head 
through their n^lect, as one of them did, and killed a man, at Lady Elizabeth Percy*s 
funeral,* and they erect new waxdU dolls of Queen Elisabeth, icc^ to draw vimts and 
money from the mobw** 
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In tlie Picture ofZondon^ 1806, tlie collection ie deecribcd ac "a vtriety of fignm 
in wax, in oases with glass d^rs, which are shown as carious to the stranger their 
:^xhibition was continued until 1839. 

i Nollekeus, the sculptor, nsed to describe the collection as ** the wooden figure, with 
wax masks, all in silk tatters, that the Westminster boys cslletl * the Ragged Kegimeiit 
and carried before the corpse formerly ; kept in narrow closets between the wax figures 
of Queen Elizabeth and Lord Chatham in his robes ; in Bishoj^ I slip’s Chapel, where 
you have seen the stained glass of a boy slipping clown a tree, a slip of a tree, and the 
eye slipping out of its socket." 


Nbw ExciiA^aB, Strand, was also noted for its Wax- work shows. 


Mks.«Salmon*b Wax-work, in Fleet-street, is described at p. 350. The minor 
Kxhibitioiui of cvax-work are too numerous to mention ; but we may instance a collec- 
tion of figures shown at the Queen’s Bazaar, Oxford-street, in 1830; and Duhourg^s 
Mechanical Exhilation, in Windmill-street, Haymarket; as admirable specimens of 
foreign ingenuity in wax-modelling. To these may be added the lifelike and spirited 
figures of costumed natives of Mexico, and American Indians, modelled in wax with 
surprising minuteness and artistic feeling joth in the position and grouping, ynri^ 
expression, and anatomical development ; uiicse figures, at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, gained for their artist, N. Montanari, a prize medal. 

Madam;e Tussatid and Son’s Collection, Baker-street, Portman-square, is stated to 
be the oldest exhibition in Europe. It was commenced on the Boulevard du Temple 
at Paris in 1780, and was first^hown in London, at the Lyceum, Strand, in 1802. It 
now consists of upw ards of 300 figures in wax, in the csostume of their time, and several 
hi the dresses which they actually wore ; besides a large collection Kif paintings and * 
sculpture, arranged in superb saloons. 


Madame Tossaud was bom at Berne, in Switzerland, In 1760- When a 
model fltfuros in wax, by her undo M. Curtius, at whose house she often dined with Voltaire, Rousseai^ 
Dr. Frunklia, Mirabcau, and La Payette, of whose heads she took casts. She 

moddliiiir to the Princess Elizabeth, and many of the French noblesse, just before the Revolution of ^ 
1789 . She also modelled in wax Uobespierre, Marat, and Danton 5 and often t^k m<^cls of heads 
severed on the scalVold. Thus she commenced her collection of royalists, revolutionists, jreneraJs^^ 
authors and men of science, and distinguished ladies ; with which she came to London in iSOX She 
has left her Memoin mid published in 1838 1 a very curious narrative of the old Pren^ 

Revolution, and its leading characters en cofttume, Madame Tussaud died in London, 15 ^nl, 18w, 
aged 90 ; her mother lived to the same age, her gfrandmother to and her great-griindmothor to 111 . 

The Tussaud Collection not only contains fine specimens of modelling in wax, but a 
curioiw assemblage of costume and personal decoration, memorials of celt?brated 
chara'Rters, -historical groups, Ac. Among tbo most noteworihy are the oostuin^ 
recumbent effigies of the Duke of Wellington; a group of Henry VIII. atid bis six 
queens; Edward VI. and Henry VII.; Queen Victoria find Prince Albert; the Prince 
and Princess of Wales ; the Prince and Princess of Hcfae : and the rest of the Royal 
Family 5 Alexander Emperor of Russia, taken from life, in England, in 1814 ; Napoleon 
Bonaparte, from life, in 1815; Louis XVI., his queen and children, modelled from 
life, in 1790, and exhibited at La Petit© Trianon; Lord Nelson, the cast taken from 
Ills' face; the beautiful Madame PAinaranthe; Madame Tussaud, taken by herself, 
William Cobbett, very like; Madame Grisi as Lucrezia Borgia; Rlrliard III., from 
the portrait at Arundel Castle; Voltaire (taken from life a few months before Ws 
death), and a Coquette of the same period, both admirably characteristic ; Looshkin, 
the Russian giant, 8 feet 6 inches high ; Jenny Lind, very like ; Sir Walter Scott, 
modelled by Madame Tussaud, in Edinburgh, in 1828; the Empress Eugenie and the 
Prince Imperial of Prance; MaximUian, Emperor of Mexico; Garibaldi, Couftt Cavour, 
Poerio, Antonelli, and Count Bismarck ; Presidents Lincoln and Johi^n ^United 
States) ; Queen Victoria (recently added). The sovereigns of the world, )icroM and 
statesmen, are well-timed additions. •• ^ 

Mall of JTifity#*— -Kings and Queens of England, since the Conquest, thirty-six 
number ; the costumes and ornaments worn at ^e various periods, copied from historical 
authorities, by Mr* Frandls Tussaud and aasisUnU.; Tins series has proved an especially 
attractive addition* The celebrities of the reigns are added ; as Wickliffe, Wykeham, 
Chaucer, Caxtoii, Shakspeare, Ac. The ceiling ol^the Hall of Kings is painted by Sir 
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James ThornhlU. Hero are portraits of Qaeen Victoria (Hayter); Prince Albert 
(Patten); George IV. (Lawrence); William IV. (Simpson); George III. and Queen 
Charlotte (Reynolds); George 11. (Hudson); Louis XIV. (Parosel). Also a group of 
figures of Queen Victoria (the throne from Carlton Palace) ; the Queen Dowager, the 
Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge, and the Princess Augusta, in Coronation robes ; 
George HI. taken from life in 1809 ; William IV. as Lord High Admiral. 

In the richly-gilt chamber adjoining is George IV. in his Coronation Robe, which, 
with two other robes, contain 567 feet of velvet and embroidery, and cost 18,000/. : 
the chair is the homage- chair, used at the Coronation ; and the crown and sceptr«>, orb» 
orders, &c., are copies from the actual r^^lta. Here is a large picture of the Birth of 
Venus, by Boucher ; and of the Marriage of George IV., with many portraits. 

Napoleon The camp bedstead on which Napoleon died ; the coupterpane 

stained with his blood. Cloak worn at Marengo. Three eagles taken at Waterh^. 
Cradle of the King of Home. Bronze posthumous cast of Napt)leon, and hat worn by 
him. Whole-length portrait of the Emperor, from Fontainebleau ;» Marie Louise and 
Josephine, and other portraits of the Boiiaijarte family. Bust of Napoleon, by Canova. 
Isabey's portrait table of the Mar.'-hals. Na|>olcon’s three carriages : two from 
Waterloo, and a landau from St. Helena. His garden chair and drawirig-rooin chair. 
** The flag of Elba.” Napoleon^s sword, diamond, tooth-brush, and table-knife ; dessert 
knife, fork, and spoons ; coflee-cup ; a piece of willow-tree from St. Helena ; shoe-soeks 
and handkerchiels, shirt, Ac. Model figure of Napoleon in the clot lies he wore at 
Longwood ; and porcelain dessert-service used by him. Napoleon’s hair and tooth, &c. 

Miscellaneous Relics, — Nelson’s Order of the Batjj^ and coat worn at the Nile. 
Snuff-box of James 11. Shirt worn by Henry IV. of France when stabbed by 
Kavaillac (from Cardinal Mazarin’s collection). Coat and waistcoat of the Duke of 
'vVellington, given to llaydon, the painter. Model of Longwood, St. Helena. 

The Chamber of Horrors contains portrait figures of the murderers Kusli and the 
Mannings, Good and Groenacre, Courvoisier and Gould, Burke and Hare; Diunollaid 
and his wife, believed to have murdered seventeen or eighteen persons ; Nana Sahib ; 
George Townley.. Pierri, Pianori, and Orsini, who attempted to assassinate tlie Emperor 
of the French. William Palmer and Catherine Wilson, the poisoners. Oxford and 
Francis, who shot at Queen Victoria. Franz Muller, murderer; Fieschi and the 
infernal-machine ; Marat, taken immediately after his assassination ; heads of French 
Revolutionists ; the knife and lunette used in decapitating 22,000 persons in the first 
French Revolution, purchased from M. Sanson, the grandson of the original executioner, 
now residing in Paris, Also a model of the guillotine, &c. ; this being a class of vUiodcls 
in which Madame Tussaud excelled in her youth. Admission to tlie general ’colicc- 
tion. Is, f Chamber of Horrors, 6d, Music, instrumental, in the evening. 

The Ohientae and Turkish Museum, Knightsbridge, opened 1854, contained 
models from Eastern life, with' costumes, arms, and implements ; sot scones of Turkish 
baths, coffee-sliops and bazaars, a wedding, repasts, and councils; the palace, the 
harem, and the divan ; street scenes, &c, ; tin* figures were modelled in wax, by Jainee 
Boggi, with wonderful variety of expression and character. 

c* 

WESTMINSTER. 

fpHE general title of the western jx>rtion of the metropolis, but properly applying 
-L only to the City of Westminster, or the parish of St. Margaret, including the 
ecclesiastical district of St. John the Evangelist; the other parishes constituting the 
Liberties of Westminster.’’ (Rev. M. E, C. Walcott.) It is named from the found- 
ing of f^t.-^eter’s Minster on Thomey Island in the seventh century, which was called 
West ^iirster to distinguish it from St. Paul’s, the church of the East Saxons : tlms 
,the town grew up around the monastery from wliich it took its name. The Island site, 
formed by the rude channel worn ^ the river tides," in a charter of King Offa, 
A.D, 785, is called " Tomeia in loco terribili, quod dicitur set. Westmunster." King 
Edgar’s charter describes Westminster to extend from Fleet Ditch, next the City of 
liondon, po the Military Way, nov the Horsefei*ry-road and from Tybourn aiid 
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1 1 ol bourne to the Thames, SabBequently* the boundary of the City of London was 
exteuded from Fleet Ditch to Temple Bar, 

Thomey Inland^ 470 yards long and 370 yards broad, was insulated by a sniall 
stream* called in modern times Long Ditch, which has been traced from the Thames at 
Marichester-buildings, across King street by Qardener's-lane, by PrinceVstreet (where 
it is the common sewer), to Tothill-street, and thence to the ^hames at the end of 
Abingdon-street, 

** This island comprised the precinct of the Abbey and Palace, which were iUrther defended by lofty 
stone walls : those on the east and south of the College gardens being the last remains of such defences 
of a later date. They were pierced with four gateways : the first in King-street; the second near New 
Palaoe-yard, the foundations of which were seen in December a.d. 1838, in excavating for a sewer; the 
third opening into TothiU-street; and the fourth near the mill in College-street. The precinct was 
entered two bridges : one crossed the water of hong Ditch, at the east end of Gardener*s-]ane| 
having been built by Queen Matilda, the consort of King Henry 1., for foot paBBeni:^s; the other still 
exists at the east end of College-street, underneath the pavement,— it connected MiUbank with Dlrty- 
lane.*' — Walcott's Westminttler, p. 3. 

Westminster, likeschclsea, Tiambeth, and all the ow-lylng western districts of London, stands upon 
irravels and sands of a depth of 25 to 30 feet, with a breadth of fVom two to two and a-haif miles, over- 
lying a thick stratum of London clay. In the Westminster gravels mammalian remains are^equentJy 
found. From the sandy beds abutting against the abrupt line of London clay in excavations for sewers 
in 8t. James's-squarc, and for the foundations of the Junior United Service Club, Chnrles-street, Hay- 
market, tusks, teeth, and bones of the elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, ox, Ac., were obtained, 
specimens of some of which are preserved carefully at the above-named club.— i^. Jfylne, F.G.S, 

In Domesday-Book, Westminster is designated a village, with about 50 holders of 
land, and “ pannage tor a hundred hogs/' probably in part of the forest of Middlesex, 
on the north-west ; so that the Liberty of WestininsUir thus early extended northward 
to Tyburn ; the whole of the APbbey and Palace precinct, south of Pall Mall, was called 
by the Normans, ** Thorney Island and tout le champ." In Domesday^also, occurs ** the 
vineyard lately made by Baynard," a nobleman that came in with William the Con* ’ 
qneror. Westward^^ the parish of St. Margaret's extends to Chelsea, and includes 
Kensington Palace.' In 1174, Fitzstephen describes the Royal Palace as about two 
miles westward of the City of London, with an intervening suburb of gardens and 
orchards. Around the Old Palace the courtiers and nobility fixed their town residences. * 
The establishment of the Woolstaple at Westminster made it the ^arly resort of 
merchants *, the Law Courts were fixed hero, and thenceforth Parliaments were more 
frequently held ; and in the reign of Henry VIII., Westminster obtained the title of 
City, from its having been for a short time the residence and see of a bishop. St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields l>ecame a parish 1353-61. 

Eaily in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, about 1560, a plan shows Westminster united 
to London by a double lino of buildings, extending from the palace of Whitehall (built 
by Henry 111.), by Charing Cross and along the Strand. Around Westminstitr Abbey 
and Hall, the buildings formed a town of several street*; and at the close of Charles 
II.'s rtiign they had extended westward along the south^side of S**-. James’s Park; and 
south vvard along Mlllbank to the Horseferry opposite T4ambcth Palace. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, Westminster was the abcxle of great numbers of felons, masterless men, 
and cutpurses; and in the .next reign, ‘‘.almost every fourth house was an alehouse, 
harboring all sorts of lewd and badde* people." To the church of St. Margaret 
(originally built by Edward the Confessor) was added, in 1728, St, r^hn's dear Mill- 
bank ; and in 1747 was completed Westminster Bridge. The old streets were so 
narrow, that “ opposite neighbours might shake hands out of the windows and a 
knot of wretched lanes and alleys were called “ the desert of Westminster." Among 
the old Westminster sigpis, mentioned iii the parish-hooks, are The Rase (the Tndor 
badge) ; The Lamb and the 8aracen*s Head (Crusades) ; and The White JEfari»(Ri«*hard 
IL), to this day the sign of Elliot's Brewery at Pimlico. Westminster ^is governed 
by a High-Steword and a High-Bailiff. The ffrst Higli-Steward was the gj&t Lord 
Burghloy. The City has returned two members to Parliament since 1 Edward^VX. 

Abinydon-street has been built in place of Dirty -lane. Almonry, the {see p. 6)^ 
has disiippeared. St. A»ne*sdane, named frofx the Chapel of the Mother ef Our 
Lady, was part of the orchard and iVuit-gardeos of the Abbey. Henry Purcell and 
Dr. Heather, the famous musicians, lived here. ArtUlery-place was the ground for 
the men of Westminster's shooting at the bull* and early in the last qpntury it 
Haas “ made use of by those who delight in military exorcises^" 
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ScwioiMtreet was biult \>j Barton Booth, the celebrated actor j and 
is named firom Cowley, in Middlesex, where Booth resided. «« 

TotbiU-street, was granted as a hay-market by James L and Charles 11. «ero we 
“the White Horse and Black Horse Innsj there bmng none in the pansn or ^ 
Margaret at Westminster for stago-ooaches, waggons, or carriers/* {Survey^ ^ ^ 
1700-) In one of the Broadway courts lodged Turpin^ the highwaymtm 5 
his mare. Black Bess, a tavern took its sign. In the Broadway lived Sir John Uiih 
the empiric, of physic-garden fame* (See Chbibtohitbch, Broadway, p. 156.) 

Canon-row formerly extended from the Woolstaple northward to the south wall or 
the orchard of Whitehall. It is named from the dean and canons of St. Stephen's Chapel 
lodging there. ^ 

“ *Twa8 the 6k7. way when the King of England had his honse, there were canons to sing servl^ In 
his chapel ; so at Westminster is St. Stephen's Chapel (where the House of Commons sits) irom wmea 
canons the street isalied Canon-row has its name^ ix^aose they lived there." — Seldon's TobU-talk^ 

It has heen vulgarly called Channel-row, and in our time Cannon-row. Upon the site 
af the canon’s houses were built several mansion!^ the gardens of which reached to the 
Thames : for one of these the Comptroller of the Household of Edward VI. paid only 
SOs. annually. Here Anne Duchess of Somerset, sister-in-law to Queen Katherine 
Parr, built a stately house, wherein Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, was bom in 
1690 : upon this site is Dorset-court. In 1618, William Earl of Derby built here a 
mansion, which was surrendered to Parliament temp. Charles I. ; and here died, in 
1643, John Pym, their patriotic leader : the house was temporarily, in the reign of 
Charles II., the Admiralty Office; it occupied the site dT Derby-court. In Canon-row 
lived l^ady Wheler, to whom CJharles I,, two days before his execution, sent, by his 
* attendant Herbehi, a token-ring ; the lady handed him a cabinet, with which he returned^ 
to the King, who opened it on the morning of his execution ; it contained diamonds and 
jewels, most part broken Oeorges and garters : ** You see,” said lie, ** all the wealth 
now in my poiver to give my children.” Here is the Cfffiee of the Board of Control 
. for the Affairs of India, originally built for the Ordnance Office, by William Atkin- 
son : ** the loTvc portico of this chaste and fine building is one of the host proportioned 
and best applied in the metropolis ” (Blmes). Manchester-huildings occupy the site of 
a mansion of the Montagues, Earls of Manchester. Charles-street : at No. 19 lived 
Ignatius Sancho, a negro, who had been butler to the Duke of Montague, and gave his 
last shilling to see Garrick play Kichard III. Here Garrick and Sterne visit^ him ; 
and Mortimer, the painter, ofi^n consulted him. 

Dean^a-gard, south-west of the Abbey, has a green, or playground, for the iV est- 
minster Scholars, whereon have played, in "careless childhood,” Ben Jonson, George 
Hexbert, Cowley, Dry den, Ijfat. Lee, Rowe, Prior, Churchill, Dyer, Cowper, and 
Southey; Hakluyt, the voyager; Sir Christopher Wren, Locke, South, Atterbury, 
Warren Hastings, and Gibbon. In DeaiiVyard lived Sir Symonds d’Ewes, the anti- 
quary, ivho delighted in bell -ringing. Bishop Wilcocks, whom Pope Clement VI IL 
called " the blessed heretic,” was bom, in Dcau’s-yard in 1673 ; in the cloisters, in 
1708, died the excellent Bishop Beveridge; Carte, the Jacobite historian, lived in 
Dean’s-yilrd, wh^re Mrs. Porter, Gibbon’s aunt, built and occupied a boarding-housa. 
In Little I>ean*s-yard is Abiibxtbnham Housb, described at p. 444. Lowning- 
street is described at p. 807. DuJee-street, '*a spadous and pleasant street between St. 
•James’s Park N., and Long DRch S., mostly (espedally the W. side) inhabited by 
persons of quality ” (Hatton, 1708). In a hofbse frunng Charles-street lived the poet 
Prior, ^ishop Stillingfieet, author of Origines BritamnictB, died hero 16^ ; Ardibishop 
Hutton, 1758; and Dr. Arnold, the musical composer, 1802. DlTKB-STBBXt CnAPEL is 
described a% p. 210.* At the comer of the south end of Delabay-street and Great 
Georgq-stfeet lived Lady Augusta Murray, ** Duchess of Sussex.” 

C’ 

^ * The chapel was a portion of the magnificat hemse built for Lord Chsnodilor Jeffreys, upon a plot 
of ground wliich obtained by grant from Cfiaries IT^ on the east side of St. James's I'erk. "As 
soon as the building was completed, the architect, of course, called upon him for payment imt was put 
off ; he called again and again, hut never could see him. and was often repulsed from his gate by the 
porter, with rudeness and ill language. general onaracter and despotie power of Jmeys pre- 
vented the arebitoct from taking any legal steps in the business, till Jslfreys^power began to wans 
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Fladyer-street, between King-street and St. James’s Park, was named from Sir 
Siimuel Fhulyer, Bart., the ground-landlord, who, when lord-mayor in 1761, enter- 
tHincd George III. and Queen Charlotte at Guildhall. Fludyor-street occupied the 
site of Axe-yard, from the Axe brewhouse, named in a document 23 Hen. VIII. Pepys 
had a house here. Fludyer-street has b^n taken down lor the site of the new Govern* 
meiit offices. 

Gardener* s-lane extends from Duke-street to King-street : hei% died, in 1677, Wen- 
coslaus Hollar, the celebrated engraver, aged 70, at the moment when he had an execu* 
tion in his house ; he desired of the sheritTs officers ** only the liberty of dying in his bed, 
and that he might not be removed to any other prison but his grave ” {Oldys). He 
was buried in the New Chapel yard, near the place of his death ; and no monument 
was erected to his memory. Hollar engraved 2400 prints, and worked for the book- 
sellers at per hour; yet his finest prints bring rare prices. Thc^ATEHOirsK is 
described at p. 373. ^eat Gearge^street^ named from the House of Hanover, was 
completed in 1750* the site was an arm of the Thames, when the tide flowed up from 
Bridge-street to the canal in St. James’s Park. Here was Storey’s Gate, nam^ from 
Edward Storey, who constructed the decoys in St. James’s Park for Charles II., and 
who lived upon the site : this gate was taken down in 1854. At No. 15, Great 
Gcorge-street, died Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 1806. At No. 25 (then Sir Edward 
Knatchbull’s) the body of Lord Byron lay in state two days, before it uras removed, 
July 12, 1824, for interment at Hucknall, Notts. No. 25, Great Geoi^e-strcet, 
has a handsome architectural front, and is now the Institution of Civil JSngineers 
(see Librabies, p. 517 j ^md MnsEUMS, p. 692). At No. 24 the Reform Club was 
commenced ; and here subsequently lived Alderman Sir Matthew Wood, Bart., M.P. 
At the corner of the street, facing St. Margaret’s Churchyard, h^tbe magnifleen^ 
Buxton Memorial Drinking Fountain, described at p. 358. 

llorseferry (the) is described at p. 433. 

James-street is described at p. 479. It was partly taken down in 1854 for the 
Pimlico improvements, and the offices of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

In 1763 there were but few houses in James-street, and none behind it; nor any filthy courts 
betwen Petty France and the Park ; nor any building in Palmer's Village, or in TottuU-ticlds, or on 
the Artillery-grooxid, or to the south of Market-street.— 

King-street was the principal street of Westminster temp, Henry VIII., with 
CV)ckpit-gate at the north end, and High-gate soutli. Hero the poet Spenser died 
** for lake of bread,” in an obscure lodging, Jan. 16, 1599 ; here also died Sir Thomas 
Kiicv|J?t, who seized Guy Fawkes. Cromwell lived here when member of Parliament, 
north of Blue Boar’s Head-yard. Dr. Sydenham lived upon the site of RaujJs Mews. 
Near the south end, on the west side, was Thieven- ('j^hieves) lane^ the passage for 
thieves to the Gatehouse prison, so that they might not escape into the Sanctuary. 
The roadway was so bad, that faggots were thrown into ftie ruts to facilitate the passage 
of the state-coach when the Sovereign went to Parliament. Here, at the Bell Tavern^ 
met the October (Queen Anne) Club. Here lodged the poet Carew, who wrote the 
masque of Caelum Brilanmoum for Charles I. Through Kiiig-striHJt, Elizabeth and 
James and Charles I. proceeded to the Houses of Parliament in th^.r stat^i-coaches ; 
and the republicans of Cromwell’s days on foot and horseback. After the burning of 
Whitehall Palace, a broader road was made by Parliameiit-streat. Cromwell, when ha 
went to Irdand in 1649, took horse at his bouse in Kiug-street. 

Cromwell lived on the west side of the street, in a house, the precise situation of wldch is thus pre* 
«-rvcd iu a eommunioation to Cunnuigham^s Handbook ^London^ 1850 : — ^ 

upon the first flight of King James. He then made his way into Jeffreys* study, saw him, and pressed 
fur his money in venr urgent, terms. Jetneys appeared all humble and muen coaiuKlcL made many 
apoiogios for not settling the matter before, fuiid he had many weighty affairs pressing omhis mind at 
tliat time; bui if he would call the Tuesday following it should be finmly settled. The orobibodt went 
away alter this promise: but between thet and Tuesday, JefiVeys, in endeavoaring to make his esea|M 
from England, was found out, reviled, and muoU braised by the populace.*'— 17^ 
p. 248. Partof the then** magDifl(Hmt house** is No. 23| Duke-atreet, with passage and steps leading 
to the chapel and park. There, after the terrible judge*8 su hicn foil, as Macaulay tells us, the exultant 
rabble congregated, and read on the door, with ahouts of laughter, the bills which announced the solo 
of his property. ^ 

* Thieven or TkUvin^lane was alsoisalled Bow-street, from its bowed linei and Bow<«treot, Covont 
Garden, to this day the terror of thieves. 
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*• Shorter bcfA« tb* irteat Trial, to 183& between tbo parieb of 8*. MarMrrt and tto tehabltofa «! 
PrivjF-gardene, a ▼ery ririd exanilnatioB of the old parocWW rate-booke took place | ^nd to one of Oicio 
lilew^roant-Clener^Hvw Cromwell was foumi rated for a boim to KtoMtroub whl^ 
with as nmoh certainty ae the extonaive alterationa to the victolty «n^ 

ancient tenements lying between the north sWe of the gatew^ to 

the w8llofBam«*-nMwa; and there was stronfr ground for^lerinjrthrt the two yi don t t ene^w te 
had orifrinally been one. These tenements, as well as the -Was situated i n 

the south side of the gateway, and a portion of the stabtoyard Imhjnd, tor a dlstmiw of o^t two w 
three hundred feet from.King-strcet, are the prttporty of one of the coUe(^» at Oxford. The pub c 
house imuB Boar*» IleJd), as rebuilt about 1760, is now (I860) stan^K.*'-~P^«7? 

In the Cole MSS. in the British Museum is a copy of a letter of Cromwell to Ins wife ftrom Dnnbar, 
Sopt. ^ 1660, addressed to her in this street. 

At the north end of King-street was built, by Henry Vlll., the Westminster or King s 
Gate, of stone, as a communication, by a passage over it, of Whitehall Palace with tlia 
Park : it was of Tudor design, with four round-cappwl turrets : each front wiw 
enriched witK Ionic pilasters and an entablature, roses, the portcullis, and the royal 
arms, and glazed biscuit-ware busts. In tins Gatehouse lived tho Earl of llochester 
and Iterr von Auls : it was taken down in 1723. * 

MillfianJe-street^ in 1745 called the High- street at Millbank, was named fi*om tho 
Abbey water-mill, bnilt by Nicholas Litlington, at the end of the present College 
street, and turned by the stream which flowed by the Infirmary garden-wall eastward 
into the Thames {Walcott?^. Upon tho site of the mill was built Peterborough House, 
by the first Earl of Peterborough, in the reign of Charles I., and shown in Hollar’s Map 
of London, l708. Stow describes the mansion with a largo front court, and fine gardens 
behind ; but its situation was bleak in winter, and not over-healthful.” The house 
was purchased by tho Grosvenor family, and rebuilt ; itevas taken down in 1809. In the 
middle of Millbank lived Mr. Vidler, the Government contractor : hence the mail-coach 
procession started annually on tho king’s birthday. The Penitentiary^ at Millbank, is 
described at p. G97. In Neio-way, adjoining,* was a cbapel where Romaine preached. 
Palace-yard^ Neio^ is named from William Rufus’s intended new palaw, of which the 
hall only was built ; here was a beautiful Conduit, removed temp, Charles II. Opposite 
Westminster Hall gate, temp, Edward I., Lord Chief- Justice Heugham built a large 
stone clock. tojver, taken down 1698. In this yard King Edward I. api>enled to the 
loyalty of his people, from a platform erected against the front oi Westminster Hall, in 
1297; hero Perkin Warbeck was set in the stocks, in 1498; Stubbs, the Puritan 
attorney, and his servant, had their hands cut off* in New Palace-yard, in 1580, for a 
libel against Queen Klizaheth; and William I^arry was here hung and quartered for 
high treason, in 1578 ; here Lord Sanquhar was hanged for murder, 1612; Archbishop 
Leighton’s father was pilloried and publicly whipped for libel, 1630 ; William IJrynno 
was pilloried Ijere, and his JUstrio-MasHx burned, 1634 ; here the Duke of Hamilton, 
the Earl of Holland, and Lord Capel, were put to death for treason, in 1649 ; Titus 
Oates was pilloried here in 1^86 ; and John Williams, in 1765, for publishing No, 45 
of Wilkes’s North Briton, Here was the lurk*s Head, Miles’s Coffee-house, where 
the noted Rota Club met, whose republican opinions Harrington has glorified in his 
Oceana, The Tudor buildings of the old Palace were principally taken down in 1793 ; 
but a range, including the Star Chamber, oiir the eastern side of the court, were not 
removed ,until 1836 : they are described at p. 450. At his ofP.cial residence, east of 
Westminster Hrfil porch, died William Godwin, the novelist, April 1, 1836, aged 81. 
Palace-yard, Old, south-west ot the Houses, of Parliament, liad on the west tlie old 
Lady Chapel of the Abbey, and abutting upon it the White Bose Tavern, and tho 
house of Chaucer, in which he died (the site is now occupied by the mausoleum of 
Henry VII.) ; and in a house bctw'een the churchyard and the Old Palace died Ben 
Jonson ; ^o that two of England’s greatest poets died atinosi upon the some spot. At 
the soqth-eiist corner of Old Palace-yard stood the house through which the conspirators 
in the Gitopowder Plot carried their barrels into the vault ; and in tlie Yard, Guy 
Pawled^, Winter, Rook wood, and Keyes, suffered death in 1606, Here, 29th Oct. 1618, 
*^ir Walter Raleigh was executed at eight in tho momingofLord Mayor’s Day, *‘so that 
the page.uits aiid fine shewes might Urfw away the people from beholding the tragedie 
of one of the gal Ian test worthies that ever England bred.” In the Pepysian Collection 
at Cambridge is a Ballad with the foUowing title : Sir Walter Raulcigb his Lamenta- 
tion, who^waa beheaded in the Old Paliaoe of Ulster the 29 of October 1618. 

To the tune of Welladay.” 
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Palmer*» Village, west of the Almonry, was a low-lying district (12J inches fcelow 
hlf^rh- water mark), consisting of straggling cottages around the twelve almsliouses built 
In 1566 by the llev. Edward Palmer, B.D., with a chapel and school attached* Forty 
years since, here was an old wayside inn (the Prince of Orange)^ rows of cottages 
with gardens, and the village*green, upon which the Maypole was annually set up : this 
nirality has now disnppeiired, and with it from maps and plans tlje name of " Palmer’s 
Vilhigc.” Park^atreetj built circ* 1708, northward from Carteret- street^ making it 
like a T, contains the house of Mr. Charles Townley, who, in 1772, assembled here bis 
iirst cf)llection of marbles, terra-cottas, bronzes,* commenced in 1768 at Romo. 
{See Ruixiau Museum, p. 579.) Mr. Townley died here 3rd January, 1805. 'ihe 
bouse aiul collections are well described by J. T. Smith, in NolleJcens and his Timest 
vol. i. pp. 2C1 -266. The late Royal Cockpit, which afforded Hogart^ an excellent 
scene for his humour, remained a next-door noisy nuisance to Mr. Townley for many 
years.” Petty Prance {^Petit Pra/nce^ Hatton, 1708), and now YorJe-street, fiom 
Frederick Duke or York, son of George II., having temporarily resided here, Jkteiuia 
from Ibthill-streei to James-stroet. In Petty France was Milton’s pleasant ‘garden- 
house, described at p. 654. Princess-street was fonnerly JLong Pitch : here was an 
ancient conduit, the site of which is now marked by a pump ; at the bottom of tho 
well is a black marble image of St. Peter, and some marble steps. The sontliei ii 
extremity of this street was called Broken Cross: here, about the middle of last 
cemtury, was the most ancient house in Westminster. Upon the east side of the street 
was built Her MajestySs New Stationery Office^ in neat Italian style, in 1854, upon 
tlie site of the Westminster M^s. In Princess-court^ at the south end of the street, 
lived the not-orions politician, John Wilkes, in 1788. ^ 

Queen-square is described at p. 751. In Queen-street was born, in 1642, James 
Tyrrell (a grandson of Archbishop Ussher); he wrote a History of Pngland^ 3 vols. 
folio, valuable for its exact references to the ancient chronicles. 

Rochester-row is named from the Bishops of Rochester, who were also Deans of 
Westminster. Here are Eoaery Hill’s Almshouses; and opposite are the Church of St. 
Stephen, and Schools, built and endowed by the munificence of Miss Angela Burdett 
Coutts. {See p. 203.) 

Sanctuary (the) of Westminster Abbey is described as the space by St. Margaret’s 
clmrehvard, between the old Gatehouse S.W., and King-street N.E. The right of 
sanctuary — protection to criminals and debtors from arrest — was retained by West- 
minster after the Dissolution in 1510; and “sanctuary mon^’ were allowed to use a 
wViittl<aonly at their meals, and compelled to wear a badge. Tho privilege of sanctuary 
eunsod the houses within the precinct to let tor high rents ; but it was totally lA^olished 
by James I. in 11523 ; it is called by Fabyan, “ the Scyntwary before the Abbey.” 
Here were two cruciform churches, built one above the the lower a double cross ; 

the upper, the Rev. Mr. Walcott thinks, for the debtors and inhabitants of the Broad 
and the Little Sanctuaries; tho low’cr for criminals. “They could not leave the 
precinct without the Dean’s, licence, or .between sunset and sunrise.” In Little 
Sanctuary was the TIvree Tuns Tavern^ built upon part of the church vaults, which 
served as the inn-cellar. The tower of the church, rebuilt by Kdwapd IL, c^ntHinod 
tliree bells, the ringing of which “ sowered all the drinkc in the town.” The church 
was demolished in 1760. Fifty years lateF w'as removed from Bn>ad Sanctuary tho 
old market-house, built in 1568; and upon the site was erected, in 1805, tho present 
CTuildball, with a Doric vestibule, S. P. Cockerell architect. Here alsci are the Office 
i 'fd Central Schools of the National Society ; the JVestminster Hospital^ bu'jt 1833. 
The Sanctuary churches are described by Dr. Stukeley, who remembered their standing 
{Arch€Bologiaj i. p. 39). There were other sanctuaries in London ; but tlic \Vei^lntnstt‘r 
site alone retains its ancient name. « 


Hero Judjare TrenlUau {temp, Richard IT.) fled, but was dragged to Tyburn and hanged. In 1441, 
Eleanor Cobluim, Duchess of Qlouccster, accused of wit^craft and tfeason, was denied lefupe. 1 n 
1460, Lord Scales, as he was seeking sanctuary here, was murdered on tho Tbnraes. Elizabeth 
Woodvillc, queen of Edward IV., and her family, escaped fVoro the Tower, and registered themselves 
** sanctuary women and here, “in great penury, ioroaken of all friends,** she gave birth to Edward V . 
More describes her sitting " alow on the rushes, in her gric& The Register of the Sanctuary, Gough 
states, was bought out of Sir Henry Spolman’s Collection, by Wanley, the antiquary, for W»ar- 
mtmlQ, and is preserved in *he library at Longlcat. 
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The vacunt ground was let, in 1821, to speculators in seats to view the coronation* 
procession of George IV,, u^n a raised platform, from Westminster Abbey to West* 
minster Hall. In 1B54 was built, adjoining tbe west end of the Abbey, a block of 
bouses in tbe Mediieval style, G. G. Scott, R.A., architect ; tbe centre opening being tbe 
entrance to Dean’s-yard. Here is the same architect’s picturesque Memorial to 
tbe Old Westminsters” who perished in tbe Crimean War. 

Tothill Fields^ between Pimlico and the Thames, anciently the manor of Tothill, 
belonged to John Mauiiscl, chancellor, who, in 1256, entertained here Henry 111. and 
his court, at a vast feast in tents and x)avilions. The Normans called this district tout 
le champ, which is thought to have been clipped into tout le, and then corrupted into 
touth and Tot^hilL (Bardwell,) It occurs, however, in an ancient lease as Toot-hill 
or Beacon which Mr, Hudson Turner suggested to Mr. Cunninghf&n as the 

probable origin. The llev. Mr. Walcott restricts it within the Sanctuary of the Abbey. 
At the Tothill were decided wagers of battle and appeals by combat. Necromancy, 
sorcery, and witchcraft were punished here ; and " royal solemnitieil and goodly jousts 
were hfld here.” In Culpepper’s time the fields were famous for parsley. In 1642 
a battery and breastwork were here erected. Here were built the ** Five Houises,” or 

Seven Chimneys,” as pest-houses for victims to the Plague ; and in 1665 tho dead 
were buried " in tlie open Tuttle Fields.” The Fields are described ns of great use, 
pleasure, and recreation to the king’s scholars and neighbours; and in 1672 tbe parish 
made here a new Maze, which was ** much frequented in summer time in fair after- 
noons.” (Aubrey.) In Queen Anne’s reign, here was William Well’s bear-garden, 
u|ion the site of V^incent- square. St. Edward’s fair removed from St. Margaret’s 
churchyard to Tj?thill Fields, 34 Hen. III., who granted tho Abbot of Wcstminstcjr 

leave to kcepe a market te in the Tutlull every M unday, and a faire every yearc for 
three days and Edward III. granted a fair of thirty -one days. Both fairs weresup- 
j^ressed by James I. Here, in 1651, the Trained Banda were drawn out; and in tho 
same year. Heath’s Chronicle records the Scotch prisoners "driven like a herd of swine 
through Westminster to Tuthill Fields, and there sold to several merchants, and sent 
to the Barbadoes.” One of " the Civil War Tracts of Lancashire,” printed by tho 
Chetham Society, states there were " 4000 Scots, Highlands, or Redshanks,” many 
with their wives and bairns, of w’hom 1200 were buried iu Tuttle Fields. The fields next 
became a noted duel-ground : here, in 1711, Sir Cholmeley Dering, M.P., was killed 
by the first shot of Mr. Richard Thornhill, who was tried for murder and acquitted, 
but found guilty of manslaughter, and was burnt in the Itand. Hero also^was an 
ancient Bridewell (see p. 704). • 

TothKl^treet, extending from Broad Sanctuary to York -street, has lost most of its 
picturesque old houses. In Tothlll-street lived the Bishop of Chester, 1488 ; William 
Lord Grey of Wilton, " the ^catest soldier of the nobility,” died 1563 ; Sir George 
Carew, at Caron House, 1612 ; and Lincoln House was the Ofiico of the Revels, 1664. 
Southeme, the dramatic poet, lived ten years at No. 56, then as now, an oilman’s : it 
bears the date 1671. Betterton, the actor,. was born in this street. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, the houses on tlie north side bad ^rdens extending to the Park ; and tliose 
on the south to«Orchard-street, once the orchard-garden of the Abljey. Here, in 1789, 
died, aged 97, Thomas Amory, who wrote the Metnoirs of John JBuncle. Of the 
I'l^eece public-house. No. 70, a token exist#, date 1666. The old Coch public-house, 
taken down in 1853, is described at p. 453* Tufton^street was built by Sir Richard 
Tufton (d. 1631) : here was a cock-pit, which existed long after that in St. James’s 
Park wa3 deserted. 

Victorig-street, commenced by the Westminster Improvement Commission in 1845, 
extend# ^cross the sites of the Almonry, Orcliard-street, Duck-lane, New Pye-street, 
nnckpart of Old Pye-street (named from Sir Robert Pye, who resided here), to Strottoii- 
ground, named from Stourton-bouse, tbe mansion of the Lords Dncre of the South, 
Thente the new street crosses Artill|Ty -place, through Palmer’s Village, on the north 
side of Westminster Bridewell, past Elliot’s Brewery, to Sbaftesbury-terrace, Pimlioo, 
Victoria-street is above 1000 yards, or nearly five furlongs in length, and 80 feet wide i 

♦ OthAv refer it to Toote Hill, shown tu Bosque’s map (1740), Just at a bend in tho Horseferry-road, 
but now lost in the ac^acent made ground 
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the hoiiBes are 82 feet in height ; Henry Ashton architect. The ornamentation of the 
house-fronts, worked in cement, is extremely artistic : the interiors are mostly arranged 
in fiatsi aB in Edinburgh and Paris. In the line of street are the three churches of 
St, Mark, the Holy Trinity, and Christchurch ; and at the north-west rear is St* 
Andrew’s Church, in the Geometrical style ; the nave aisles sliowing five gables on each 
side, filled with large and lofty windows ; architect, G, Q. Scott, R.A. 

Vine^street denotes the site of a vineyard, probably that of the Abbey. In the 
oversecr^s book, 1566, is rated " the vyne-gardcn" and “ myll," next to Bowling-alley ; 
the vine-garden called because, perhaps, vines anciently were there nourislied, and 
wine made/* {Stow.) In Edward VI.*8 time it was inclo^ with buildingi*. Bowling-^ 
street and alley denote the site of the green where the members of the convent played 
at bowls. * 0}>po8ite Bowling-alley is a house where the notorious Colon^ Blood died» 
Aug. 24, 1680 : upon the house-front was a shield with a coat of arms. ( 

Wood-street f described in 1720 as “ very narrow, being old l>oardod hovels ready to 
fall,” has disappeareft. Here lived John Carter, the diligent antiquary. At 13, Norths 
streety lived Elliston, the comedian, who dearly loved his art : ** wherever Elllston malked, 
sat, or stooil still, there was the theatre.” C. Lamb. 

Woolstaple (the) was, in 1353, appointed for weighing all the wool brought to 
I.<ondon, The Long Staple (upon the site of Bridge-street) corm&ted. of a strong round 
tower and a water-gato, wliicdi was destroyed to make room for the western abutment 
of Westminster Bridge, in 1741. Here was St. Stcplier/s Hospital, founded by Henry 
VI II. in 1548, and removed in 174-5, when eight almshouses were rebuilt in St. Anne’s- 
laue, inscribed ** Woolstaple Pensioners, 1741.** In 1628, in the overseers* books of 
St. Margaret*s, is rated in tlie Woolstaple, " Orlando Gibbons, \jd.** 

Wkstminstsb Abbbt. — 111 1867, a Parliamentary return showed that the ]>ean and Chapter of i 
WtiFtniiuvter devote to the maintenance of the fabric of the Abbey one-fiftcenth part of tbe whole 
divi8ible income of the capitular body, together with the fees roectved for monuments placed in the 
Abbey, and the profits derived from the sale of timber on the capitular estates. In the last six years 
tbe fundH thus oevotod to the fabric averaged 3tl2/. a year. In the same six years the money taken at 
the Abbey for the adniis.sioii of persons to view the Hoyal tomb^k and private chapels averagiMl 129:2/. 
a year, fhis lia.s been applied first in payments to the High Constable and to the guides who show the 
tombs and chapels, and there lias been an average annual surplus of 72r5/. a year, which has been 
applied to oriiunieutal improvements of the Abbey. The charge for viewing the tombs and chapels is 
6^/. for each person. The transepts and tbe great nave of the Abbey are open free to the public 
Ull day. 

WjBSTAfijNSTisB Abbey is described at pp. 117—140. 

WESTMINSTER HALL 

W AS originally added to the ancient Palace at Westminster by William Rufus, who 
held his first court herein, 1099. In 1391«9 Richard II. bad its walls heightened 
two feet, tbe windows altered, and a now timber roof constructed, from the do«igu of 
Henry de Yeveley, who was master-mason to three successive kings, and to Westmin- 
ster Abbey. During the repairs of 1835 the work of the two kings (William IT. and 
Richard II.) was distinguishable* including-a Norman arcade connecting the clerestory 
windows. The exterior is of modern design, except the north porph and window, 
which, with the internal stone-work (except the south end), is one of earliest speci- 
mens of the Perpendicular style, and is thought to have been the work of WiHiain of 
Wykeham. The original walls (chiefly rubble and g^rout-work) were then cased 1 foot 
7 inches thick with stone, flying buttresses were erected as abutments on the east and 
• . ost sides, and the embattled flanking towers and porch of the north front added : the 
towers were restored 1819—22. The roof was originally covered with lead; foi^ which, 
on account of its immense weighty slates were substituted. The lantern, of esrt-jr^ n, is 
an exact copy of the original one .erected near the end of the 14th century ; it if^glazeih 
The interior dimensions of Westminster Hall are 239 feet by 68, and 42 feet high. 
The immense timber- framed roof Is one of the finest existing examples of scientific^ con- 
struction in carpentry ; its only bearing being the extremities of the great ribs* 
which abut against the side walls^ and rest upon twenty -six sculptured stone corbels. 

At half this height the timber arches spring from ^the stone string-course, sculptured 
with the white hart oouchant under a tree* and other devices of Ricliard II. ;*80 that 
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the upper of the height of the edifice is entirely of timber (oak), unrivalled for it* 
accarately moulded detail. 

A record In St, Michan's Church, verifled by Hanmer*! Chronicle, in thelibrOT of TrlniW Collcce, 
DabUn, states that the roof over Westminster was constructed with timber procurM from the 

site of this church ; and clumv'S of trees have been found during recent excavations, the re^rd 
states : ** The faire igfreeno or commune, now called Ostotnontowne-jrrecne, was all wood, and nee that 
diifgeth at this day to any depth shall nndo the ffroimdo full of grreat ro<‘te8. Prom thence, anno lOlH, 
Kin^ William Bums, by license of Murchard, had that tVame which made up the roofes ot Westmiii'^ter 
11 all, where no Enj^Ush spider webbefh or hreedeth to thU day** — Proe. Royal Institute Iriuh Architects, 
Loudon, however, states the roof to bo of British oak, quercus sessijloru^ which Is so deficient in ^ain 
as not to bo distinguishable, at first sight, from chestnut, 

Tlie hammer-beams are sculptured with angels bearing shields of the arms of Richard II. 
or Edward the Confessor, which show the excellence that sculpture in .wood had 
attained in hjngland so early as the fourteenth century. From the roof were formerly 
bung “ guidons, colours and standards^ ensigns and trophies of victory in Hatton’s 
time (1708), 138 colours and 34 standards, from the battles of Naseby and Worcester, 
Ifrestbn and Dunbar, and Blenheim ; Hatton describes fourteen, with their mottoes 
Engli?:hed. TIio roof was thoroughly repaired in 1820-21, when forty loads of oak, 
ironi old ships broken up in Portsmouth Dockyard, were used in renewing decayed 
jiiirts, and completing the portion at the north end, where it had been left unfiTnHhod ; 
the roof was also greatly strengthened by tension-rods added to the principals in 1851. 
Abutting on the southern end w^as the Galilee, finished by Edward 111., and adapted 
by Richard II. with a flight of steps to the approach from the Great Hall to the Chapel 
of St. Stephen and the principal chambers of the Palace. Above the side line of windows 
are dormers (added in 1820-21), which improve the chiaroscuro ; and above are aper- . 
ture,s, opened in 1813, to aid the effect of an Exhibition of Cartoons. The Hall now 
forms the vestibule to the new Houses of Parliament; wliieh Sir Charles Barry 
effi'ctetl by removing the large window from the south end to form an archway to St. 
Stephen’s Porch, wherein ho fixed the Hall window, with an additional transom and 
row of lights. (See St, Stephen's JPvrck, p. 662.) 

The statues by John Thomas, flanking the archway in the Hall, are : 



Sir Charles Barry contemplated raising the roof fourteen feet, closing the '’oors of 
the Law Courts, and deconitiiig ihc walls with frescoes, &c. The heraldic decorations 
of the corbels and string-course are described by Mr. Willement in the Cot feet art ea 
Topogr, et Gen, vol. iii. p. 56 ; and the architectural discoveries in 1836 are detailed 
by Mr. Sydney Smirke in Afcheeologia, voli». xxvi. and xxvii. 

The floor of the Hall, from its low level, was occasionally flooded by the Thames. 
Holinshcd mentions two floods in the reign of Henry 111., in 1237, wdien ho says boats 
might have been rowed np and down ; add in 1242, when no one could get into the 
Hall cnccpt they were set on horseback. He records another, 1555, when the Hall 
was floo<led “ unto the stairfoot, going to the Chancerio and King’s Bench, so that 
when the Lord Maior of London should ' come to present the Sherifls to the Barons 
of the PJxchequer, all Westminster Hall was full of water.” Also, in 1 679, wheti the 
water rose so high in the Hall ** that, after the fall thereof, some Ashes were found 
there to remain.” — Stow, Those visitations were repeated in the last century, in 
1735 and 1791, and to some extent even so lately as 1841. 

Tbo'* kings held their courts, or, as it was called, ” wore their crowns,” at the time 
of the H^oiiquost, and long after, but not in Westminster Hall until the reign of 
Henry 21. By a clause in Magna Charta, 15tb June, 1215, it was declared that 
’ "Common Pleas shall not follow tho^ourt, but shall be* held in some certain place,” 
doubtless Westminster Hall ; and when the Aula Regia was abolished, the present 
arrangement of the Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, and Exchequer, as well as tiie 
Common Pleas, was established, w«th separate Judges appointed to presiile over each 
Court. ^ (Foss.) 
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Charles I., the Kind’s Servants, by his Mijestie's special ordei) went to West- 
inmsler liall m Temi-time, to invite (gentlemen to oat of the Kind’s Acates or Viands ; and in Parlia- 
ment-time, to invito the Parliament men thereunto/* — Delaune*a AngluB Ifetropolit, 1690. 

** The Hall itself was also ocaisionully wsed as a high court of criminal justice for thu 
fw^lemn ti‘ials before the ^leers of great delinquents, impeached by tbe House of Com- 
mons. One of tbe earliest, of which there is a particular account, is that against 
Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, Chief Justicie 'rresilian, and others, in the reign of 
Itichard 11., which king himself was deposed by the Parliament in ^bis same Hall. In 
subsequent times these trials often took place before commissioners appointed from 
among tbe peers, assisted by some of tbe judges and other commoners. Sir Thomas 
. More and Bishop Fisher were tried in this manner ; but it is doubtful whether tbe 
Great Hall was used on these occasions, or only tbe Court of King’s Bench. Queen 
Anne Boldyn’s trial took place in the hall on a * scaffold ' there erected* There is a 
print of Westminster Hall as it was prepared for the trial of the Earl oi Strafford in 
1640, in which the Queen is portrayed as looking out of her cupboard upon a scene 
in which her royal dhnsort was a few years after to appear as a condemned prisoner/’ — 
Fo9S ; Paper read to the ArchcBological Imtitute, 1866. • 

3€emorahle in Wegtmirufer -1^16, Sir William Wallace condemned tor treason (in 

Burus*8 Hall); 1417, Sir John Oldcastle the Wiekliffito; 1622, Stafford, Duke of Buckint^ham, for 
treason; 1535, Sir Thorntw More arrui/^ned here; 155h the Protector Somerset broufirht to trial, with 
“ bills, halberts, and pole-axes atietidin^ him," the clamour of the people "heard to the Long Acre 
beyond Charin fir Crosse;" 1564, Sir Thomas Wyat; 1557, Lord Stourton, for murder: 1600, Hobert 
Hevereux, Karl of Kssex ; 1«0«, (iuy Fawkes and his fellow-conspirators ; 1616. the pronifirate Earl and 
Countess of Somerset, for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury; l(>4f) (18 days* trial), Wentworth, Earl 
of Strafford, before Charles I. and liis queen; 1649, King Charles I. (in 1661, the Act for the King's 
Trial was burned by the common hangs^an in the Hall wliile the court was sitting) ; 16«8, the Seven 
Bishops; 1710, Dr. Sacheveroll; 1716, viscount Kenmuro and the Earl of Derwentwater ; 1746-47, the 
rebel Lords Kilmarnock, Balmeriiio. and Lovat; 1760, Earl Ferrers, for murder; 1 j[ 76. the Duchess of 
Kingston, for bigamy; 1788 to 1795, Warren Hastings’s seven years* trial; 1806, Lora Melville. , 

Parliaments assembled in this Hall as early as 1248 (33 Henry III.) and 1265 
(49 Henry III.), the latter being the first representation of the people in its preselfb 
form. 

By a curious conjunction, one and the same person hi the early reigns held the two 
offices of Warden of the Palace of Westminster and Warden of the Fleet® Prison. Two 
records, of the 12th and 24th Edward III,, show that there were then stalls for mer- 
chandize in, and stables under, Westminster Hall ; and that the holder of those offices 
was allowed to take for his profit per annum for each stall and stable, and Ad. for 
each stall only. By a ** rental" of 38 Henry VI., the rents of shops varied from 2f. 
to 3 j. Ad. a term ; and the ” goers in the Halle," as they were called, were charged 
from d^Tto 12d. for the same period. The shops or stalls (resembling those in Exeter 
Change) are shown in the picture by Gravelot, painted in the reign of George H. 

" Ranged along the left side, as you enter, arc shops of bookscller8,^nathematic il instrument makers, 
haberdashers, jmd sempstresses. At the further end of the Hall are the two Courts of King’s Bench 
on the left, and of the Chancery on the right, divided by a flight of tlri^ps wliich led to the entrances of 
both. In the print these Courts are inclosed to a certain height, but uc»t covered, so that the noise in 
the Hall, and the flirtations of the barristers and attorneys with the sempstresses, must have occa- 
sionally disturbed the arguments of the counsel, and disarranged the gravity of the Judges. On the 
right sido is the same i rraj of shops, except wbero^t is interrupted by the Court of Coinmou Pleas, 
which projects into the Hall, and is similarly inclosed and unei worod. On both sides of the 11 alt, above 
the shops and the Court of Common Pleas, was a coiiUiuious display of banners, ^ieh iit tlte date of 
the picture were probably those taken at the hattlo of Blenheim, and the other victories of Marlborough. 
The Court of Common Pleas was subsequently removed to the outsiilc of the Hall, and the inelosure of 
the two other Courts was completed and carried tfp to the roof, and thus divided from the exterior 
noise and racket. Counters and .stalls for books (at one time sold by poor scholars of Westminster 
between school-hours), as well as other merchandize, were to be seer, here in term-time, and during 
the session of l^arliament, even in the beginning of the reign of George 111. The Courts of Chancery 
tt' A King'*^ Bench are removed, with the other courts, to more convenient sites on the wester!vexlerior 
VI the liall, with entrances into it. Thus, the edifice is now litrie more than a magnificent ve^bute to 
them and to the two Houses of Parliament, and a place of oimgrcgution for lawyers and ^cir clients 
when attending the Courts during term time/*-— Afr. uFbst, iU tujtra. s 

Archbishop Laud^ in his jDitxiy, records that on Sunday, February 20, 1630-lv 
Hall was found on ^e, by tbe burning of the little shops or stalls kept therein. It 
was soon extinguished, and the damage quickly r^aired." In the Great Fire of 1834^ . 
by which tbe Parliament Houses were destroyeih the noble hall was saved by tbe 
favourable direction of the wind. At the Great Fire of 1666, the Hall was filled with 
the people’s goods," for safety. 
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After grea'^ part of the Palace was hnmt in 1512» only the Great Mall was kept in 
repair; **aud it serveth, as before it did, for feasts of coronations, arraifpimeiits of 
great persons charged with treasons, keeping of the courts of justice, &c/^ (Stow.) 
Hither came 411 of the rioters of Evil May*day, 1517, each with a halter about his 
neck, crying to the king upon his throne for mercy ; w*hen the general pardon being 
pronounced, all the prisoners showted at once, and cast their halters towards the roof 
of the Hall" 

Here Cromwell was inaugurated Lord Protector, 26th Jxine, 1657, upon an elevated 
platform at the south end of the Hall, in the ancient coronation-chair, under a prince- 
like canopy of state," with the Bible, sword, and sceptre of the Commonwealth before 
liirn : the Protector entering the Hall, with the Lord Mayor bearing the City sword 
before him. On May 8th, 1660, King Charles II. was proclaimed at ** Westminster 
Hall Gate*" ' Upon the south gable were set up the heads of Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Bradshaw : Cromwell’s head remained 20 years. 

** /jbuttinff on tho west side of Westminster Hal], and in part beneath tt, were *• certain places 
designated Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, names that seem to indicate that they were appropriated, as 
two oi them certainly were, to the eoiifinoment of delinquents, according to the varied degrees of 

{ Minishment f('r their resj:>ectire offeitces. We see from the illuminations of the Courts lately published 
n the 39th volume of the Arehaologia^ which are attributed to the reign of Henry VI,, that at tho bars 
of the three Courts of King's li^nch. Common Plea^, aiid Exchequer, certain prisoners are represented, 
and their place of incarceration might probably bo in one or the other of these cells. Some have 
thought that these extraordinary names were suggested by the titles of tho three parts of Dante's 
IHvina Commediaf but at least one of tho names occurs in tho reign of Henrv III., before Dante 
was bom. In the original accounts of the expenses in that reign, occurs ; * Door of Hell, in the 
Exchequer.* This is followed by another, to which tho former probably applies: * House called Hollo 
under the Exchequer/ A third place named in the list may^perhaps be the same which afterwards 
went by the name of Paradise or Heaven ; * Do Godeshouse, In tbe receipt of the Exchequer/ What- 
ever were the uses to which these places were originally applied, the custody of them was mode a 
source of emoluirfent, and was granted to tho * squires of the king's body/ and othei favourites/'— 
J^aper bp Mr* Fo99, ui ante, abrulged* 

o Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, and another building called Heaven," were subse- 
quently converted from cells of condnement into taverns, which were much frequented 
by lawyers’ clerks. In Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, Dapper is forbidden to ** break his 
fast in Heaven and Hell** 

** False Heaven at the end o' th' Han/'-*JErttdi6ra#. 

Pepys records dining at Heaven, and spending the evening in one of these taverns with 
Lock and Purcell, and hearing Lock’s new canon, Domine salvam fac liegem* " The 
prison-keys of Purgatory, attached to a leather girdle, are still preserved." (Walcott’s 
Westminster^ Here were kept the ** ducking-stools," with which the bur- 

gesses of Westminster (by statute 27 Elizabeth) were empowered to punish ''soinmon 
scolds, Jbc. Heaven and Purgatory were taken down about 1741, and Hell about 
1793. 

For the preparation of thf Coronation banquets, the courts, when within tho Hall, 
were removed, and the shops and stalls boarded over. A petition of the shopkeepers 
in the reign of George I. prays tliat, as their shops are boarded up for the ceremony of 
the Coronation, the leads and the outsides pf the windows of tlie west side of the Hall 
may be granted for their use and advantage. Strype describes, at the upper end of 
tl)e Hall, a long marble stone, 1 2 feet in length and three feet in breadth ; also a 
marble chair, where the Kings of England formerly sat at their Coronation dinners, 
and at other solemn times the Lord Chanclbllor; but not to be seen, being built over by 
the two Courts of Chancery and King’s Bench. 

Edward I. held here his Coronation feast, for which the Hall was whitewashed. 

At the Coronation feast of Richard II. (July 16, 1377), Sir John Dymock, aa 
successor^ the Marmions, and in right of lus wife, Margaret de Ludlow, claiming the 
priviiejg^ oy his tenure of the manor of Scrivelshy, in Lincolnshire, having chosen the 
best ^l^ger save one in the king’s stables, and the best shit of armour save one in the 
royal armoury, rode in, armed to the teeth, end challeiiged, as the king’s champion, all 
opposers of the yonng monarch’s titlf to the crown ; this picturesque ceremony was 
last performed at the coronation of George IV. 

Haydon, the historical painfer, describes the Coronation Festival of George IV. {ArMiegrapKp, 
rob li.),cwhkb hs witoesaed from the Chamberlain's box: "The Hall doors were opened, and the 
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flower-ririB entered, strewinff flowers. The distant trumpets and shouts of the neople, the slow march, 
and at last the appearance of the King, crowned and under a golden canopy, and the universal burst of 

the assembly at seeing liim, alTectcd everybody After the banquet was over came the most 

impr)8ing scene of all, the championship. Wellington, In his coronet, walked down the Hall, cheered 
by the offic*'rs of the Guards. lie shortly returned, mounted, with Lords Anglesea and Howard. Thiy 
rode Krocefiilly to the foot of the throne, and then backed out. The Hall doors opened again; and 
outside, in twillKhi^ a mnn in dark-slmdowod armour appeared against the shining skv. He then 
moved, passed into darkness under the aroh, and suddenly Wellington, Howard, and the « hampion 
stood in full view, with doors closed behind them. 'Phig was certainly the iinest sight of the day. 
The herald then read the challenge; the glove Y^as thrown down. They All then prooeeded to the 
throne.” 


The coronation of George IV., in the Abbey, is described at p. 13S ; and the cere- 
mony and the banquet in the admirable letter by Sir Walter Scott. The bill of fare of 
the banquet in the Hall is printed in Mr. Kirwau’s very interesting jSbsi and 
Guest, and is as follows 

UTot DufheB . — 160 tureens of soup; 80 of turtle; 40 of rice; 40 of vermicelli; SDIMshes of turbot; 
40 of trout ; 40 of salmon ; 80 dishes of venison ; 4/e of roast beef; 3 barons of beef; 40 dishes of mutton 
ami veal; 160 dishes of vegetables ; 4 h 0 sauce boats; 240 lobsters; 120 of butter; 120 of mint. — Chid 
DUhe$,-^80 of braise^ ham r 80 of savoury plea; of geese, d la daube, two in each disiiir 80 of 
savoury cakes ; 80 of braised beef ; 80 of braised capons, two in ouch dish; 3100 side dishes ; 830 of 
inoimted pastry; 400 of jollies and creams; bO of lobsters; 80 of cray-tish; 161 of roast fov^s ; 80 of 
house lamb. 

Total QuaniitieB,---lieef, 7442 lbs.; veal, 7133 lbs.; mutton, 2474 lbs.; house lamb, 20 quarters; 
IcifS of ditto. 20 ; lamb, 5 saddles ; grass lamb, 65 quarters ; lamb sweetbreads, 160 ; cow-heels, 389 ; 
caives* feet, 4(K); suet, 250 lbs. ; geese, 160; pullets and capons, 720 ^chickens, lolO; fowls for stock, 
620: bacon, 1730 lbs. ; lard, 65(3 lbs. ; butter, 912 eggs, 8400. 

The If tnes.^Chamragno, 100 doz. ; Hurgundy, K) doz.; claret, more than 200 doz. ; hock, 60 doS.| 
Moselle, 60 doz. ; Madeira, 60 doz. ; sherry and port, about 350 doz. ; iced punch, 100 gallons. 

Dessert . — 'fhe glut of fruit was unprecedented : a gentleman of LambL'th cut 60 ripe pine-apples on 
the occasion ; and many hundreds of pines, remarkable for size and flavour, were sent from all parts of 
theci>untry; one from Lord Cawdo^s weighed 10 lbs., and formed part of the royal dessert. The 
exp nsc'^ of the above Banquet and the Coronation together amount^ to more th^ 268,0002. The 
Coron ttion (crowning only — no banquet) of William IV. did not cost 60,(X)02. • 

Besides the Coronation Banquets, we have record of many others trom the earliest time. On Kew* 
Year’s Day, 1236, King Henry the Third feasted 6000 poor men, women, and children. In 1241 the 
S'. mo King sumptuously ontcrt.dncd there the Popc*s l^cgate and his nobility ; and again in 1243»he 
celebrated there the nuptials <4* his brother, Kichard, Earl of Corn wall, with a banquet, at which it is 
said there wore no less than 30,000 dishes, though where room was found for thorn it is difficult to 
imagine. When the repairs of the Hall were oomploied in 1390, King Bichard the Second is recorded 
to have plentifully entertained 10,000 in St; it in tmutiously noted, "in other rooms of the palace;” 
lor it is clear that the guests would not otherwise have hod elbow-room. Fuh^'an relates in his 
Chronicle that Hcnrv the Seventh, in the ninth year of his reign, kept a royal feast there ; and the same 
King used the Hall for ccttain entert linmouts under the name of " disguisyngs,” which were exhibited 
to fhe people at Christinas j and we have the following proof that they were provided or assisted by 
the Government. An entry occurs in the Issue Boll of a payment of 282. 3s. bid. (a largo sum in those 
days) to Kichard Doland, foi providing certain spectacles or theatres, commonly called scaffolds,” 
for these performances. 


Westminster Hall U called the Cheat Hall, to distingnisb it from the IaHIb or 
Lesser Hall, the House of Commons after the fire of 1834. The Great Hal^ is erro- 
neously stated to be the widest in Europe without intormediate support, for 
there are two roofs in Italy which surpass it. The next largest ancient apartment in 
Kiiglaiul is the dormitory attached to the groat monastefjr of Durham. 

In the hall have been found, in a crevice of the masonry of the old walls, the leather 
shenth of a knife, stamped with fieurs-de-lis and with lions passant, together with a 
quantity of bones, «&e., remnants of the u\>yal feasts held in. the hall, uiul which had 
probably, together with the sheath, been dragged into the holes and crevices by rats 
and mice. 


- JTHlTJffCHAPJSL, 

\ VERY extraordinary spacious street, between Whitechapel Bars (to which the 
freedom reaches) W., and the road to Mile-end E.” {Hatton, 1708), It was, 
until the construction of the Eastern Counties Railway, the great Essex roaa : hence 
its numerous inns, some with old gallericd yards. Upon the south side,*wes( end, 
among the butchers’ shops, is No. 76, a picturesque house-front, bearing thel^riiipe of 
Wales’s feathers and H. S. (Henry Stuart), the arms of* Westminster, the fieur-de-lis 
of France, and the thistle of Scotland. On the north side was a prison for debtors, iif^ 
the manor of Stepney, under the sum of 5^, of %rhich there is in the Beaufoy Collect 
tion a Token, 1656 ; also a Whitecltapel pawnbroker’s Token, thought to be unique 
Defoe lived here in safety during the Great Plague gear ; and he describes the ^her sort 
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of people throtiging out of town from the City by this road, with their families and ser- 
vants. Whitechapel has been sanitarily improved by the furnaces of the factories con- 
suming their own Bmoke* In Wentworth- street are the Ji£odel liaths and W^tish-hotiseitp 
established 1846. St, Mary*s Church, Whitechapel, is described at p. Here 

was the offensive altar-piece, painted by W. Fellowes, in which Judas the traitor 
greatly resembled Doan Rennet (^ee the print in the Society of Antiquaries^ Library) : 
the picture, now in, St. Albans Abbey -church, is attributed to Sir James Thornhill. 
In Colchester-street, Leraan-street, in 1854, was burnt the house No. 1, built 1607,* 
and noted as the rendezvous of Claude Duval, the highwayman. Near the lower end 
of Whitechapel-Iane w’as a Roman cemetery, in which was found, in 1776, a monu- 
mental stone inscribed to a soldier of the 2ith legion. In 1851-, there was living in 
the VlTUitechapel-road a corn-dealer aged 107, active in business as a man 60. At 
No. 207, Wht^cchapel-road, is the Bell-foundry of Chns. and Geo. Mears, where have 
been cast many thousands of single bells : they have often 30 tons of molten metal in 
their furnaces. Here were cast, in 1835, “ the New Great Tom Lincoln,” 5 tons 
8 cat.; the Great Bell of Montreal, 13 tons 10 cwt.; Great Peter of York, 11 tons; 
the bells of the Now Royal Exchange, &c. And here was re-cast the Gi*eat Bell for 
Westminster clock, ** St. Stephen,” described at p. 44. 

WHITEFRIARS, 

T he streets, lanes, and alloys between Water-lane (now Wliitcfriars-street) and the 
Temple, and Fleet-street and the Thames ; formerly the site of the bouse and 
gardens of a convent of Carmelites, or White Friars, funded by Sir Richard Gray in 
1241, upon gropnd given by King Edward I. The elmrch was. rebuilt by Hugh 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon, about 1350 ; and Robert Marshall, Bishop of Heref'ord, 
about 1420, added the steeple, as shown in the Sutherland View of London, 1513. 
slow gives a long list of benefactors and nobles buried in the churcli. At the Kefor- 
mation, the chapter-house was given by Henry VI 1 1, to his ph ysician. Dr. Butts. In 
the next reign, the church, with its stately tombs, was demolished ; and in its place 
w’ere ** many Vair houses built, lodgings for noblemen and others** (Stow), Here lived 
Sir John Cheke, Tutor and Secretary of State to Edward VI. The hall or refectory 
of the dissolved monastery w'as used as the Whitefriars Theatre. The precinct had 
long possessed the privileges of Sanctuary, which were confirmed by charter of James I. 
in 1608 ; hence it became the asylum of characterless debtois, clients, and gamblers, 
here protected from arrest : it acquired the cant name of ‘‘ Alsatia,” and is the sc*ene 
of Shadw’eirs Squire of Alsatia^ the characters of which “ dare not stir out of'’^Vhito- 
fryers one of its cant-named portions. Lombard-street (its lewd women” were 
complained of by the Friars fci the reign of E-*ward 111.), exists to this diiy ; as does 
Lombard-street in the Southvark Mint. Poets and players were attracted to White- 
friars by the contiguous theatre in Dorset Gardens: dancing-masters and fencing- 
masters flocked here; and here, in the reign of James I., Turner tlio fencing -master 
was a.ssas8inatcd by two ruffians hired by L«^rd Sanquhar, whose eye Turner ha(l put out 
during a fencing lesson several years before, but he had been forgiven the accident. 
Tlie two" assassir^s were hanged opposite Whitefriars gates in Fleet-street ; and Lord 
8anquhar was hanged in Old Palace-yard. In the IViary-house, Seldcn lived with 
Elizabeth, Countess-dowager of Kent, who tieqneathed him the mansion : he died here, 
Nov. 30, 1654, and was buried in the Temple Church. The finest edition of Selden*g 
works, by Wilkins, 3 vols. folio, was printed in Whitefriars by Williuni Bowyer, father 
and 8on<? their printjng-offi«*e was the George Tavern, Doga ell-court, a scene in Shad- 
welFs Square of Alsatia ; in this house, William Bowyer, jun., was born in 1609. 
The (irl^ises are now the printing-office of Bradbury, Evans, and Co., who main- 
tairT'Uie excellence of their pre^lccessors. Few other tracM^s of old Whitefriars remain. 
Ranging- Sword- Alley, east of Water-lane, is named froip ** a house called the Hang- 
jag SWord,” mentioned by Stow. Ir: Temple-lane are the Whitefriars Glass-works, 
establislied circ, 1700. 

The White Friars spared no cost to procure books for their monastery : no book was 
to be sold, but they hi^ their emisdlries provided with money to buy it. 
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WmTEJffALL, 

•^HAT part of Westminster wbich extends from near Charing Cross to Canon-rovr. 

and from the Thames to St. James's Park, was tho sii© of the royal Palace of 
Whitehall from 1530 to 1697. It was formerly called YorJc-pLace^ from having been 
the town residence of the Archbishops of York: one of whom^ Walter do Grey, 
purchased it in 1248 from the Convent of Black Friars of Holborn, to which it bad 
been bequeathed by Hubert de Burgh, the Justiciary of England, and famous' minister 
of Henry III., who had bought the inheritance from the monks of Westminster for 
140 marks of silver. The property was conveyed by Walter de Grey to his successors 
in the secbof York. Cardinal Wolsey was the last Archbishop of York by whom the 
palace was inhabited: he built extensively, and lived a long seaipu" here, in 
sumptuous state : 

“ Where flruitful Thames salutes the learned shore 
* Was this grave prelate and the muses plac’d. 

And by those waves lie huilded had before 
A royal house with learnM muses grac’d. 

But by his death imperfect and defac’d.*' 

Storcr’s Metrical MUtory qf WoUejf^ 1^99. 

Upon the fall of Wolsey, in 1529, York Place was taken from him by Henry VI II., 
and the broken-hearted prelate left in his barge on the Thames for Esher. Tho name 
of the palace was then changed to White Hall,* possibly from some new buildings 
iiaving been constructed of white stone, at a time when bricks and timber were 
generally used,— • 

You must no more call It York Place — ^that is past : 

For since tho Cardinal fell, that title’s lost; 

'Tis now the King’s, and call’d White Hall/* 

Shakspeare’s King Henry F/JJ., act It. so. 1. 

Here Henry and Anne Boloyn were married in a garret of the palace, says Lingard ; 
Stow says, in a closet. Henry built a noble stone gallery, from which, in 1 539, he 
reviewed 15,000 armed citizens : from this gallery also the court and nobility witnessed 
tlio jousts and tournaments in the Tilt-yard, now the paradc-gi'ound#of the Horse 
Guards. The King ^'most sumptuously and curiously huilded many beautiful, costly, 
and pleasant lodgings, buildings, and mansions and added a tennis-court, bowling- 
alleys, and a cock-pit, ** for his pastime and solace.*' 

Whitebiill was seven years in building ; and in 1536 (tho old palace of Edward the 
Oonfesser having been in utter ruin and decay since the fil e in 1512), it was enacted 
by Paeliameut that all the ground, mansion and buildings, the park, and the entire 
space between Charing Cross and the Sanctuary at Westminster, from the Heines on 
the east side to the park-wall westward, should be cleared and called the King's Palace 
of Westminster. Here Henry VIII. assembled man^ pictures, which afterwards 
became tho nucleus of the splendid collection of Cliarles 1. Henry made munificent 
proposals to Raphael and Titian, and the former painted for him a ” St. George." Tho 
King also took into his service Hans Holhpin, and gave him apartments at Whiteliall, 
with a pension, besides paying him fof his pictures. Holbein built, opposite the 
entrance to the Tilt-yard, a magnificent Gate-house, of small squared jtoues and flint 
boulder, glazed and tessellated : on each front were four terra-cotta busts, naturally 
coloured, and gilt. This gate was remold in 1750, when it was begged by William 
Duke of Cumberland, son of George TI., with the intention of rebuilding it in tho 
Great Park at Windsor; the stones were numbered for this purpose, which was never 
iuifilled. Three of the busts, Henry VII. and VIII. and Bishop Fisher, ar^ now at 
Hatfield Priory, Essex. Tho Gate-house was used as a State-paper Office many years 
before its removal, and was known as the Cockpit Gate. At Whitehall, on*D^mber 
80, 1546, Henry signed his will, and on January 28 expired. Edward Vl. a 
Parliament at Whitehall ; 

1653. **And this jere thafiirst day of (March waa ^e) parlament^ and kepto wytbin theAynges* 
pallya at Westmyster, Whythalle."— CAron. Grey J^riare 

^ The ** White Hall ** was a name not unftoqnently given by oar ancestors to the festive halls of 
their habitations: there was a White Holl at Keliil worth ;^tid the Hall formerly the House of Lcids 
Wti 0 the White Hall of the royal Palace of Westmhibter, aud*s so calicd by Stow. • 

^ U 
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Bishop Latiin^T preuched before the Court in the Privy Garden, the King sitting- «t 
one of the palace windows. Queen Mary went from "Whitehall by water to her coro- 
nation at Westminster, Klizabeth bearing the crown before her. Whitehall palace 
was attached by t?ir Thomas Wyatts rebels, who •^shotte divers arrowes into tbe 
courte, the gate hey ing open and looking out over the gate, the Queen pardoned the 
Kent men, with halters about their necks. From the palace the Princess Elizabeth 
was taken captive to the Tower on Palm Sunday, 1554. At Whitehall, November IS, 
1555, ditd Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester and Lord Chancellor of England, at mid- 
night, exclaiming ; “ 1 have sinned, I have not wept with Peter,” Hentzner describes, 
ill 1598, Elizabeth’s library of Greek, Latin, Italian, and French books ; a Kttle one, 
in her own handwriting, addressed to her father; and a book of prayers written by 
Elizabeth in five Inngutigcs, with her own miniature and that of her suitoiv the Duo 
d’Anjou. Tirbtr 67th year, ‘'she appoints a Frenchman to doe fcates upon a rope in 
the conduit court. To-morrow^ she hath commanded the bear, the bull, and the apo 
to be bay ted in tbe tilt-yard. Upon "Wednesday she will have soh mn dawncing.” 
{JRawland Elizabeth revived the pageants and joustings at Whitehall ; and 

here she built “ the Fortress or Castellof perfect Beautie,” a largo wooden banquet- 
iiig-bouse on the noith^west side of the palace. In 1561 Sackville and Norton’s 
tragedy of Ferrex and Forrex was acted here by gentlemen of the Inner Temjilc. 
In the great galleiy, Elizabeth received the Speaker and Commons House, when tl>ey 
came “to move her gi-a<^ to marriage.” On March 24, 1603, “ then deceased,” from 
Bichmond, “ the Queen w'as brouglit by water to Whitehall.” 

In the Orchard of Whitehall the Lords in Council met; and in the Garden, 
James I. knighted 300 or 400 judges, serjeants, doctors-at-law, Ac. Here the Lord' 
Monteaglc imprrtcd to the Earl of Salisbury tbe warning letter of the Gunpowder 
Plot; Guy Faw’kes was examined in the King’s bedclmnilH^r, and carried hence to the 
Tower. In 1617, when James visited Scotland, Lord Keeper Bacon resided at While- 
hSll. James I,, in 1608, had “tbe old, rotten, slight-builded Banqueting House” 
removed, and next year rebuilt; but it w'as destroyed by fire in 1619. In this reign 
W'ere produced many **most glorious masques” hy Inigo Jones and Ben .Tonson; and 
Inigo desigiieil a new palace, the drawings for which are preserved in Worcester Col- 
k^o, Oxford. 

In magritnde, Inigo Jones’s plan would have exceeded that of the palace of Diocletian, and would 
have covered nearly Z<4 acres. It was to have consisted of seven eourls, to have extended 87% ieet 
fronting the 1 hit roes, and the same length along the loot of 6t. James's Park: presenting one front 
to Charing Cross, of feet long; and another, the piineipal, of siiidiar dir'”cnsioiis towards West- 
minster A 1 bey. Fourdrinier’s large print.) A more distinct idea maybe tornied of tois ext* iit 

by comparing it with that ol other palaces: thus, Hampton Court covers S or 9 acres, iSt, JJhics'B 
Buckingham 2^ acres. 

Of Jones’s magnificent design, only the "Banqueting-house was completed. Charles I. 
rcminissioncd Hnbens to pa’ai» the ceiling, and by his agency obtained tlie Cartoons of 
Baphael. In tlie Cabinet- room of the palace, built also by Jnigo Jones, fronting west- 
ward to Privy Garden, Charles assetubltd pictures of almost incalculuble value; the 
royal collection containing 460 paintings, including 28 by Titian, II by CoiTCgglo, 16 
by Julio Bomano, 9 by Baphael, 4 by GukkV and 7 by Parmegiano. Uix)n the Civil 
War br4hkitjg out, Whitehall was seized by tbe. Parliament, who, in 1645, bad “ tho 
boarded masquohouse” pulled down, sold great part of tbe paintings and statues, and 
burnt the “ superstitions pictures.” IIere,^VFan. 80, 1649, in the Cabinet-room Charles 
last prayed ; in the Horn-chamber he was delivered to the officers, and thence led out 
to execution upon a scafiold in front of the Banqueting-hoase. 

The >«ing was taken on the first morning of his trial, Jan. 20, 1649, In a sednn-chalr, fyom Whitehall 
to Cotton House, where he slept pendinc his trial In WcMminsler Hall ; after whi( h the king returned 
io Whitehall] but on the night before his execution he slept at St. James’s. <Jn Jan. SO he was ** mrwt 
harbiirouLy murtbered at his own door, about two o’clock In the afternoon.” (MUtor. Guide, 3d imp.. 
16SS.) Lord LciceKter and DugdaJe state that Charles was beheaded at Whftehnn gate. The scatlbhi 
was erected in front of the Banquetlng-hou^e, in the street now Whitehall; and Herbert states that ihe 
oking V(as led out by ** a passage broken ihronyh the wall," on to the scaifold ; I ut Ladk»w states tliat 
H was out of a window, aecordlDg to Vertue, ^f a small building north of the Banquet ing-house, whence 
the king stepped upon the sesflmd. A picture of the sad scene, pointed by Wettsop, in the manner of 
Vandyke, shows the platform, extending only In length, before two of the windows, to the eommence- 
xnent of the thiid casement. W^eesop visited Englano from Holland in 1641, and quitted England la 
1660, sayirg ”hc would m ver reside in a ^ountiy where ilicy cut off their king’s head, and were not 
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Mhnmed the ^iuii.*’— painftil inquiries upon the identity of the place of execution, in 
Notes and Queries, 3rd B. ilL 213. 292 ; iv. 195. j 

^ Cromwell, by vote of Parliament in 1650, had ** the use of the lodj^ingf called the 
Cockpit, of the Spring Garden, and St. James’s House, and the command ot St. James’s 
Park,” for some time before he assumed the supreme power. To Whitehall, in 1653, 
April 20th, he returned with the keys in bis pocket, after dissolving the Long Parlia- 
inent, which he subsequently exidained to the Little or Barebones Parliament assembled 
in the Council-chamber of Whitehall. Here the Parliament desired Cromwell to 
•‘magnify himself with the title of King;” here Milton was Cromwell’s Latin Secre- 
tary, Andrew Marvell his frequent guest, with Waller his friend and kinsman, and 
8ometime%the youthful Dryden. Cromwell repurchased the Cartoons and many other 
pictures, and in 1656 Evelyn found the palace “ very glorious and w^l- furnished.” 
Ifore Cromwell expired. Sept* 3, 1658, “the double day of victoi*y and death.” 
Kicliard Cromwell rq^Idcd here. Charles II., at the Restoration, came in gran<| pro- 
cession of seven hours from the City to Whitehall. To the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury Charles assigned the Cockpit ; and in this locality their chambei*s hav% ever 
since remained. Charles collected by proclamiftion the plate, hangings, and paintings, 
which had been pillaged from the palace: he also built a stone gallery to dank IVivy 
Garden, and below it suites of apartments for his “ Beauties.” Evelyn describes the 
Duchess of Portsmouth’s apartment, “ twice or thrice pulled dow'n and rtbuilt to satisfy 
her prodigal and expensive pleasures;” its French tapestry, “Japan cabinets, screens, 
I>endule clocks, great vases of wrought plate, table -stands, chimney -furniture, sconces, 
bi-anches, brasenas, &c., all of massive silver, and out of number.” Evelyn also sketches 
a Sunday evening in the palace : • 

“The king silting and toying with his concubines, Portsmouth. Cleveland, and Mazarin, Ac.; a 
French boy singing love-songs in those glorious galleries ; whilst about twenty of the great courtiers 
and other dissolute persons were at ilassct round a large table, a bank of at least 2000/. in gold befoA 
them. Six days after all was in the dust.'* 

In Vertue’s plan are shown the buttery, bakehouse, wood and coal yards, charcoal- 
house, spicery, cider-house ; and, beneath the Banqueting-house, the king’^privy cellar. 
Owing to its low level, Whitehall was liable to tloixis from the Thames. Pepys, in 
1663, records a high tide having drowned the whole palace; and Cliarles II., when he 
received the Lords and Commons in the Banqueting-hall at the Restoration, desires 
them to mend the ways, so that his wife “ may not find Whitehall under w^ater.” 

At Whitehall Charles collected about 1000 volumes, dedicated or presented to him : 
including an . illuminated Breviary given by Henry VII. to his daughter, Margaret 
Queen of Scots, with his autograph ; a curious MS. in high Dutch on the Great JClixir ; 
a Krencli MS. 300 years old, with paintii.gs of plants in miniuf are ; and a journal, Ac. 
in the handwriting of Edward VI. Charles II. died at l^^hitohall, Feb. 6, 1685 ; and 
his successor was immediately proclaimed! at. the palace-gate. James II. resided here; 
he washed the feet of the poor with his own hands on Maundy Thursday in the CliaiM^l 
Royal : here he admitted Penn, the Quaker, to his private closet ; and he rebuilt the 
chapel for Romish worship, with marble statues by Gibbons, and a fresco by Verrif>, 
'riie King also erected upon the Banqueting-house a large weathercock,^that In? might 
calculate by the wind the probable arrival of the Dutch fleet. (See Canaletti’s view.) 
On Doe. 18, 1688, James left Whitehall in (fie state-barge, never to return. In 1601 
a destructive fire reduced the palace to “ nothing but walls and ruins 160 houses 
wore burned down, and twenty blown up with gunpowder. In 1697 a fire broke out 
ir ho laundry ; all the pictures in the palace were destroyed, and twelve x^^^rsons 
perished. The remaining portions of the site of Whitehall were given oy the 

Crown. Charles Duke of Richmond had a mansion on the south-east side oL^RHvy 
Garden : it was rebuilt from a plan by the Earl of Burlington, and was burnt 
1791 ; its site is now occupied by Richmond-teiTace. 

His Grace was a liberal patron of t)io fine arts, and ip^758 ordered a room to be opened lA life 
hottao in Whitehall, containing a Urge collection or original piaster casts, rrom the best anUtjue basfe 
and statues at Itome and Florence, to which all artiste, anti ^ outi^s above twelve years of age, had 
ready aocess : he also bestowed two medals annually jou those who executed tlie two best modeU 

In Piivy Garden was also built Pembroke House ; ^nd subsequently, GheffdireHcHse, 
now Ibo Office of the Poor-Jjaw Board. 
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Gardens and Dials , — Wbiteball gartlens were laid oot in tentices and parterres, and 
ornanienUHl witli marble and bronze statues, a few of which are now at Hampton 
Court and Windsor. In Ib'ivy Garden was a dial set up by Kdward Gunter, professor 
of astronomy at Gresbam Coliege (aiul of which he published a description), by 
command of James I., iu 1624. A large stone pedestal bore four dials at the four corners, 
and ” the great horizontal concave ” in the centre ; besides east, west, north, and 
south dials at the sides. In the reign of Charles XL tliis dial was defaced by an intoxi- 
cated nobleman of the Court : 


** This place for a dial was too unsocare, 

Since a ^uard and a garden coold not defend | 

For m nenr to the Court they will never endure 
,, Any witness to show how their time they misspend.** — Marvell, * 

In the court-yard facing the Barqueting-house was another curious dial, set up in 
1669 by order of Charles II, It was invented by one Francis Hal), alias Lyne, a 
Jwuit, and professor of mathematurs at Li^ge. This dial consisted of five stages rising 
in a pyramidal form, aiid bearing several vertical and reclining dials, globes cut into 
planes, and glivss bowls; showing « besides the houres of all kinds,” » many things also 
belonging to geography, astrology, and astronomy, by tlie sun’s shadow made visible to 
the eye.” Among the pictures were portrsiits of the King, the two Queens, the Duke 
ot York, and Prince Rupert. Patlier Lyne published a description of this dial, which 
consisted of seventy-three parts : it is illustrated with seventeen plates. (The dotiiils 
are wndensed in No, 400 of the Mirror.) About 1710, William Allingham, a mathe- 
matician in Canon-row, asked 500^. to repair this diafi i it was last seen by Vertue at 
Buckingham I^ouse, 

Remains of ancient Whitehall have been from time to time discovered. In 1831, 
Mr, Sydney Sinirke, F.S.A., in the basement of ‘‘Cromwell House,” Whitehall-yard, 
ft*und a stone-built and groined Tudor apartment — undoubtedly a relic of Wolsey's 
palace, and corresponding with the wine-cellar in Vertue’s plan, — which is remarkably 
larger than the chapel. Mr. Smirko also found a Tudor arched doorway, with 
renndns of the arms of Wolsey and the see of York in the spandrels ; a portion of the 
river- w’all and circular bastions ; and two stone mullioned Tudor windows, at tlic btick of 
the Almonry -office, conesponding with the back wall of the apartments of “ the Yeomen 
of the Woo<I-yard,” in A^ertue’s plan. In 1847 were removed the Inst remains of York 
House, a Tudor embattled doorway, which had been built into a later facade of the 
Treasury. {ArcKceologia, vol. xxv.) 


known, is a range of chambers, with groined fboflngs of 
wu tAhi ? iwl ! 1“ Whitehiill-garUens. which, probably, are a portion of Xha ancient palace of 

external yall of tlicae remains is still visible opposite the statue of James 11.— 


Upon the site of the sirnUl-beer collar (engraved in No. 4 of Hollar’s prints of 
Whitehall) is the house of the Earl of Fife. Here were some fine Gobelins tapestry; 
a marble picture ot Mary Stuart, with her infant ; and in Pennant’s time here was a 
head of Charles 1. when Prince of Wales, said to have been painted at Madrid by 
Velasquez, in 1625.* The mansion was sold, in 1809, for I2,000i to the Earl of 
Iiivei'pool, whd possessed it until his death in 1828. In an adjoining wall is the Tudor 
arched entrance to the palace water-stajrs. In Privy Garden was the celebrated 
MtiHcum formed by the Duchess of Poi*tland : here Pennant was shown a rich pearl 
surmounted with a crown, which was taken out of the car of Charles 1. after his head 
was struck off: here also was the Barberini or Portland Vase, purchased by the Duchess 
of SirSVilliam Hamilton for 1800 guineas. The museum was sold by auction, in lots, 
April 1786, when the vase was Ixmght by the Duke of Portland for 1029 guineasL 
and deposited by his grace in the British Museum in 1810. 

lA Whitehall Yard is the Unite© Sebvicb Institution Museum, described at 
i;>ag^ 545. No. 3 is the Office of the Comptroller General of the Exchequer, whore U 
held “ the Trial of the Pyx,” • 


t. « Beading, bought at a sals of pfetorea at Badloy Hall a painting which he 

^tievedato iw the lort portrait of mnee Charloa by Velaaquca, and so denoted by the ftJarl of 
KeSiing* ^ Pictures at Fife House, la Account of the^ Pictur^Ac, 
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j Bix,*or fieyen years, at 

^ i Officers of the Mint, to 

u^crtain if the comai^e which they have issued is pure and standard gold and silver, fiiir weights, 
and proper qnantitles of alloy. A jury of eminent goldsmiths being sworn, the Master of the Mint 
produces the great pyx box. The ^est, which requires six men to ca< ry It, contains several thousand 
sovereigns and some silver — principally fiorins, smUings, sixpenny, and threepenny pieces — the results 
of the accumulation since the previous trial. As toon as the chest is ftiU the trial must take place. 


minster ; the Controller of the Exchequer, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Treasury, each possessing 
a separate key of the box in which the pix is kept. After the usual formalities, the I-iord Chancellor 
cuts oif two string of metal from the pix plates, one from the gold and the other from the silver, and 
pands them to the foreman of the jury of goldsmiths, by whom the assay is to be made. After this the 
pix is taken back to the Chapter^nouse and locked up, while the jury and the chief clerk, with the 
standard weights, proceed to Goldsmiths* Hall, where the coins from the Mint pix box are assayed by 
the acid tgst and weight. The ceremony and the actual process are well described in the Time 9 , 
Jon. 20, I860. ^ 

In Whitehall Gardens (txW. oxxr time called by the old name, IPrivy Garden) is 
Montague House (see p. 663) ; No. 4 is Sib Robebt Peel's (see p. 666). No 7 
is Pembroke House (formerly the Earl of Harrington’s) : in 1864, it was fittedmp tor 
the War Minister. • 


Whitehall commences at Scotland-yard^ named from its having been the site of 
the palace “ for receipt of the Kings of Scotland, when they came to the Parliament 
of England to this statement by Stow, it has been objected that Scotland has always 
been an independent nation — a short period of possession under the Edwards excepted. 
Strype, quoting a pamphlet of 1548, states the Palace to have been built by Kenneth 
III., King of Scotland, in 959, on ground given him by King Edgar, for his making 
thither an annual journey to dc^homage for the kingdom of Scotland ; but this account 
is less credited than Stow’s. 

“The Scottish Kings appear to have been anciently regarded as members of file English Parlia-, 
incut; and there are inhtanccs, among the Tower records, of the issuing of writs to summon their 
attendance. In Pinkerttui's is engraved Edward I. sitting in Parliament, with 
Alexjitulor, King of Scots, on hia right, and Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, on his lett liand; this is stdled 
to have been taken from a copy of an ancient Htnniug, formerly in the English Collcgo of Arms. When 
the Scottish Sovereigns, in later times, attended to do homage for ibcir nefs of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, they usually lodged in their palace, in Scolland-yard.'*^Nors : in Braylcy's Londiniana, 
ii, 277-8. • 


Scotlund-yard is now the head-quarters of the Metropolitan Police. See pp. 681 — ^683. 

Here arc Palace-row^ and a large Conduit-house. Milton, when Latin Secretary to 
Cronnvcll, had apartments in Scotlaiid-yard, where died the poet’s infant son. The 
Crown Surveyor had his official residence in Scotland-yard ; and hero lived Inigo Jones, 
Sir JoluEL Denham, and Sir Christopher Wren, who successively filled the above office. 

Ncu^his house in Scotland-yard, Inigo Jones, uniting with Nicholas Stone, the sculptor, buried his 
money in a private place. “Tlio Parliament published an order encouraging servants t% inform ol 
such concealments; and as four of the workmen were privy to the deposit, Jones and his firiend 
removed it privately, and with their ovm hands buried it in Lambd^h Marsh.*’ — L(/> by Cunningham. 

Here Sir John Vanbrugh built himself a house oat of the ruins of Whitehall Palace : 
Swift has ridiculed the house of ** brother Vau" for its resemblance to a goose-pie : 
Vanbrugh died here in 1726. 


WINDOWS OP PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS. 

T he more noteworthy specimens in the Metropoli.s are incidentally noticed in 
describing the edifices which oontain ^bem. The following are recent additions » 
St. PauVs Cathedral.— One of a series of windows is that presented by Mr. 
Thomas Brown, late of the house of Longman and Co. — the subjects depicted being 
fn n the Life of St. Paul. The cartoons were designed by Schnorr, and Professor 
Strahuber is the artist, who was asked by SchnoiT himself to carry hi« desAgns into 
effect. Inspector von Ainmiller was requested in like manner to take band the 
architectuixU accessories. The window is divided into two parts. The u^{fbr and 
principal part represents the Vision " seen by the Apostle, and in the lower p<ff'tii>n 
Ananias is seen coming to St. Paul when blind. To the right and left, the donor an<i|^<i 
his wife are represented in a kneeling posture, Aid beneath are their coats of anhs and 
other decorations. The composition and the architectural porUon — chiefly from 
motifs by the English architect, Penrose, who euperintends the works of restoration*-* 
arc excellent. 
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T^e ChiildSkalh — Amongst the enrichments of the Hall are several windows^ one of 
which, presented hy Mr* Comelitis Lea Wili^n, is of fine historical design, by Qibbs. 
It is in four oompartmonts, the subjects l^ng the presentation of the four prin- 
cipal charters of the City ; the figures are richly coloured and jewelled on diapered 
backgrounds, and are surmounted by canopies on a rich ruby g^und ; the arms of the 
City and those of the donor are introdnc^ in the tracery lights* Ihe first suhject in 
William the Conqueror holding in his hand the first chatter granted to the City. The 
second sobject is Henry I. presenting the charter granting to the City to hold Middle- 
sex with London, and the right of bnnting in tho forests. The third subject is 
Bicbard I. granting the charter to the City of the conservancy of the river Thames, in 
order that tlie fishery might be nurtured and preserved, and the navigation encouraged 
and protected. The fourth and last subject is Edward Tl. presenting the diafter of the 
four Iloyal Hfmpitals. 

A large specimen of Qlass-painting was exhibited at No. 15, Oxford-street, in 1830. 

Thf subject waa the Toumamont ol the Field of Cloth-of-GoW, between Hentv Vlll.and Francis T., 
at Ardree ; tiie last tourney, June 26, 1520: painted by Thomas Wilm^tburst (the norses by Woodward), 
from a sketch by R. T. Bone. I'hie window was 432 square feet, or 18 by 34 feet ; and consisted of 360 
pieces, fitted into metal astragals, falling with the shaiiows, so that the whole picture appeared an 
entire slu^et of glas<; it was exhibited in a first-floor room, decorated in the taste of the time of 
Henry VHi. The picture was composed from the details of Hall's Chronicle, and contained upwards 
of 100 lile-sized figures (40 portraits, mostly after Holbein) : including the two Queens, Wolscy, Anne 
Bole>ne, and the 1 ountess ot Chateaub riant; Cliarlcs Brandon, Duke of SuiTolk ; Queen Mary, Dowager 
of Prance ; the ill-fated Duke of Buckingham, Ac. The gorgeous ossembli^ of costume, gold and 
jewels, waving plumes, glittering arms, velvet, ermine, and cioth-of-gold, with hcralilic emblazonry, 
picturesquely managed. The work cos*^ the artist SOOOf. On tho night of Jan. 31, 1333, the house was 
destroyea in an ac^iddental Are. and with It the piciuro $ not even a sketch or study was saved, and tho 
property was wholly uninsurea. * 

. * ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S GARDENS, 

U PON the uorth-west aide of the RegeuPa Park, consist of a triangular garden south of 
the outer road, and a northern garden upon the hanks of the Regent's Canal : they 
are connected by a tunnel beneath the road, and their extent is about 17 acres. The 
soil being originally the London clay very near the surface, was cold and damp, and, 
for a time, cafised great mortality among the animals of the Menagerie ; but the whole 
has been thoroughly drained and tastefully planted. 

The Zoological Society was instituted in 1826, ^'for the general advancement of 
zoological science/' It had been proposed 

^*The great ohiects should be, the introduction of new varieties, breeds, and races of animals, for 
the pur^iose of domestication or for stocking our farm-yards, woods, pleasure- groundii, and wastes ; 
with the establishment of a general zoological coUoetlon, ooiislsling of prepared 8pecimen%, in tho 
dtOerent classes and orders, so as to afibid a correct view of the Animal Kingdom at large, in as eom- 
ptete a series as may be practicable ; and at the same time point out the analogies between the animals 
already domesticated, and those wiyeh are similar in character, upon which the first experiments may 
be made. • • • • Should the Society flourish and succeed, it will not only be useful in common 
life, but would likewise promote Vie best and most extensive objects of the Scientific History of 
Aniniated Nature, and ofier a collection of living animals such as never yet existed In ancient or modern 
times.”— privately circulated, 1824i. 

Among the founders of tho Society were Sir Stamford Raffles, Sir Humphry Davy, 
Earl Damley, Sir Everard Home, Mr. Davies Gilbert, Dr. Horsfield, the Rev. W 
Kirby, Sharpe Macleay, and Mr. N. A. Vigors; and into the new Society merged 
the Zoological Club. At the same time was commenced tho formation of a Museum, 
at No. 33, Bruton-street, with thb magnifieent collection of Sir S. Raffles. A plot of 
ground in the Regent's Park was granted to the Society by the government, and laid 
ont by Decimus Burton, who also built the first houses and inclosures for the animals. 
Sir Francis Cliantrey took great intoiest in the Sodety, and the embellishment of the 
Gardens.^ In 1827, the lake in the Park, with its islands and water-fowl, and a site 
for bre^iag and rearing, were likewise granted to the Society. The Gardens were 
first o^ned to the public in 1828, by members' orders, and one shilling each person | 
and 'Mfiring seven montlis there were upwards of 30,CX)0 visitors : there were then 
jn the^Menagerie 430 animals ; and the year's expenses were 10,0001. 

Among the earliest tenants of th^ Menagerie were a pair of emus from New 
Holland; two Arctic bears and a Russian hear; a h^ of kangaroos; Cuban mastiflb 
and Thil^ watch-dogs; two llamas Peru; a q[>lendid co&eotion of eagles, falcon^ 
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and owls ; a pair of beavers ; cranes, spoonbilUt, and storks ; zebras and Indian cows ; 
Ksijuimaux dogs; armadilloes; and a collection of monkeys. To the collection have 
since been added an immense number of species of Mammalia and Birds^ lists of which 
are appended to the several annual Heports. To these was added, in 1849, a collection 
of Reptiles ; and in 1853, a collection of Fish^ Mollusca^ Zoophytes^ and other Aquatic 
Animals* Among the royal donors to the collection are the Eippcror of Russia, the 
late Qu^en of Portugal, the Viceroy of Bgypt, and Queen Victoria. In J1830, the 
nienagerie collected by George IV. at Sandpit-gate, Windsor, was remov^ to the 
.Society's Gardens ; and 1834 the last of the Tower Menagerie was received here. It 
is now the finest public Vivarium in Europe. 

The jQillowing are some of the more remarkable animals which the Society have 
possessed, or are now in the Menagerie ^ 

AnUlopes^ family finely represented. The bcaniiiVil Elands were bequeathed by the 

late Earl of Derby, and have bred freely since their arrival in 1851. The Leucoryx is the first of her 
race born out of Africa. Ant-eater, Qiant, brought to England from Braril in 1853, and was ethibitod 
in ilroacl-strcet, St. Giles's, until purchased by the Zoological Society for 200/, {See the ^mfrable 
paper by Professor Owen.) Apteryx, or Etwi bird, from New Zealand; the first living specimen 
brought to England of this rare bird. The Fiah-houee, built of iron and glass, In 1863, consisting of 
a series of glass tanks, in which fish spawn, toophytes produce young, and algas luxuriate; ernstacem 
and niolhisca live successfully, and asckllan polypes are illustrated, together with sea anemones, jelly- 
fishes and star-fishes, rare shell-fishes, &c. : a new world of animal life is here seen as in the depths of 
the ocean, with masses of rock, sand, gravel, corallines, sca^weed, and sea-v/ater; the animals arc in a 
slate of natural restlessness, now quiescent, now eating and being eaten. Aurochs, or European 
Jiienne : a pair presented by the Emperor of Russia, In 1847, from the forest of Ifialowitzea ; the nniio 
died in J848, the female in 1849, from pleuro-pneumonia. Rears: the collection is one of the largest 
over made. Elephants : including an Indian elephant calf and its mother. In 1847 died here the 
groat Indian elcpltant Jack, having been in the gardens sixteen years. Adjoining the stable is a tank 
of water, of a depth nearly equal to the height of a full-grown elephant. In 1851 l^e Society possessed 
a hf^rd iff our Elephants, besides a hippopotamus, a rhinocer<>s, and both spi-icies of tapir; being the, 
liir'i-cHt collection of pacUydermata ever exhibited in Euroi>e, Oiraff'ee : four received in 1836 cost the 
Society upwards of 2300/., iiiclnding UKW/. for steamboat passage: iTic female pro<iuced six male fawns 
here between 1840 and 1851. .llippopoiamue, a young male (the first living specimen seen in Englatld), 
ret'pived from Egypt in May, 1850, wt:en ten months old, seven feet long, and six and a half feet in 
girth; also a feinaie hippopotamus, received 1854. 2£ummitfa-bird^ : Mr, Gould’s matchless collection 
of 2000 examples was exhibited here in 1851 and 1852. Iguanas^ two from Cuba and Carthagena, 
closely resembling, in everything but size, the fossil Iguanudon. The Lions nu uJ>ey generally from 
eight to ten, inchidiiig a ;;jatr of cubs born in the gardens in 1853. Orang-utan ami Chimpanzee : the 
purchase-money of the latter sometimes exceeds 3<X)/. The orang ** Darby,'* brought from Romeo in 
18.51, is -the finest yet seen in Europe, very intelligent, and doinle as a child. JPan'of -houses, the. some- 
li flies contain from sixty to seventy species. liapfHdons Birds: so extensive a series of eagles and 
vultures has never yet been seen at one view. The MeptUe-honse was fitted up in 1849; the creatures 
arc placed in large plato-gla.*»8 cases: here are pythons and a rattle-snake, with a young one born 
here; here is also a case of the tree-frogs of Europe: a yellow snake from Jamaica has produ^*ed 
eight ^fing in the gardens. Cobra de Capello, from India: in 1852, a keeper in the gardens was 
killed the bite of this serpent. A large Boa in 1850 swallowed a blanket, and disgorged it in 
thirty-three days. X one-horned Rhinocei'os, of continental ln<lia, was obtained in 18:34!, w^ien it was 
about four years old, and weighed 26 cwt.; it died in I85t3: if wm rc?pbu;ed bv a female, about five 
years old. Safin Bower-Birds, from Sydney: a pair have built hemabi/wur, or breeding-place. Tapir 
of the Old World, from Mount Oplilr; the nearest existing form bv the Raleothcrium. Tigers: a pair 
of magnificent specimens, presented by the Giiicowar of Baroda in 1851 ; a pair of clouded tigers, 1854. 
The IVapiti Deer breeds every year In the Menagerie. 

The animals in the Gardens,- although .reduced in number, are more valuable and 
interesting than when their number was higher. The missions of the Society's head- 
koeper, to collect rare animals for the Menagerie, have been very j^rofitabie. The 
additional houses, from time to time, are very expensive: the new monkey-house, 
fittings, and works cost 4842^.; and in® 1 864, the sum of 6604/. was laid out in 
permanent additions to the establishment. In 1863, the income amounted to 
20,281/. 12^1 — a sum unexampled, except In the two Exhibition years; but the 

ii:<'.jine of 1864 reached 21,713/. 13^. 10«/, The visitors of all classes to the Gardens 
during the year 1864 were 607,169 — a number falling little, if at all, short o? tiiat of 
the visitors to the British Museum, which is open to the public gratuitofisl^.^ Tlie 
yearly income of the Society may now bo reckoned, under ordinary circniustance$, to 
reach the amount of 20,000/.; and the ordinary expenses of the present Mai^ge 
establishment, 17,000/. The greater part of tl^ above large Sum is pi*oduced l\y the^f 
shillings and sixpences taken at the gates of the Society’s (Ardens for the admission of 
visitors. In 1864, upwards of 12,700/. accrued to the Society's revenues in this way, 
and the corresponding amount in each year gen^lly exceeds 10,000/. Visitors on 
Mondays and holidays, who pay only sixpence a head, contribute by far the larger pro- 
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portion of this sum — ^thclr numbers being much more than doable those of the visitors 
on the other days of the week who x>ay one shilling each. 

The numbcff of Fellows and Annual Bnbacrlbers at the close of 1866 was 2469. Income, 24,279;, 
Visitors, 627,349. Animals in the Menagerie, 2018; Quadrupeds, 635; Birds, 1306; Reptiles, J73. 
Expenditure, 22,418;.; cost and keep of Animals, 140W. Menagerie expenses, 1068;. Provisions, 
8837;.— New BnUdings and Works, 3983;, 

The Society’s Miiaenin, which is in the South Garden, is described at p. 606. An 
excellent •Griefs to the Gardens is published. 

ZOOLOGICAL GABDENS, SlTItEET, 

W ERE established in 1831, by Mr. Edward Cross, upon the demesne which liad 
been attached to the manor-house at Walworth. Thither Cross removed his 
menagerie froiS the King’s Mews, where it had been transferred from Exeter Change. 
The Gardens were laid out by Henry Phillips, author of Sylva Florifera } when a glazed 
circular building, 100 feet in diameter, was built for the cages of the qariiivorous animals 
(lions, ligers, leopards, &c.) ; and other bouses for maTumalia, birds, Ac. Here, in 
1834, was first exhibited a young Indian one-homed rhinoceros, for which Cross paid 
800/. ; it was the only specimen brought to England for twenty years : in 1838 were 
added three giraffos, one fifteen feet high. To the zoological attraction was added a 
large picture-model, upon tlie borders of the lake, three acres in extent : the first 
picture, Mount Vesuvius (with tlie natural lake for the Hay of Naples), was produced 
in 1837, when fireworks were also first introduced, for tlie volcanic eruption ; in 1839, 
Iceland and its volcanoes; 1841, the City of Rome; J843, Temple of El lorn ; 184-4, 
London and the Great Fire of 1868; 1845, Edinburgh; 1840, Vesuvius, reproduced; 
1848, Rome, reproduced; 1849, Storming of Badajoz. These picture-models, mostly 
^painted by Danson, were of gresit extent; that of Rome occupying five acres, and a 
piloted surface of 260,000 square feet. They probably originated in the Ranelagh 
spectacles of the last century ; for in 1792 was exhibited there Mount Etna, 80 feet 
high, with the flowing lava, and alt<^ether a triumph of machinery and pyrotechnics. 
Balloon-ascents, flower-shows, and other sights, with out-door concerts, were added to 
the attract ions of these Gardens. In 1856, the property was sold, the Menagerie 
removed, and there was built upon the site the Surrey Music Hall, described at p. 609. 


THE CRYSTAL TALACE, SYDENHAM. 

A LTHOUGH this stupendous structure is not, like its prototype, the 1851^ Great 
Exlrbition building in Hyde Park, placed witliin the limits of the town, the 
Curiosities of London” woul^ scarcely lie complete without some notice of the contents 
of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. It occupies the summit of a hill between the 
Brighton Railway and the Dulwich Wood, the fall from its site to the railway being 
200 feet ; the main floor of the Palace being on a level with the cross at the top of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. In its construction the materials of the 1851 Exhibition building 
have been employed ; but it is larger than its predecessor by 1628 feet, and by nearly 
one-half ctibi^ contents. It is almost entirely of iron and glass, covei a nearly 18 acres 
of ground ; and its height from the garden-front to the top of the louvres is 208 feet, or 
6 feet higlier than the Monument The nawe is covered with an arched roof, raising it 
44 feet higher than the nave in Hyde Park ; and the centre and two end transepts 
have similar roofs. From there Windsor Castle may be seen on the one side, 
Knockh^lt beeches (near Seven Oaks) on the other. Nearly 10,000 tons of iron 
have been used in the main building and wings ; and the superficial quantity of glass 
IS 25 fMTC#. 

17)^ Nave is entered at the south end, through an ornamental screen of niches filled 
with statues of kings and queens by John Thomas. Jn the area, statues are pic- 
Huresqnely grouped witli stupendous pines, palms, and other tropical plants of luxuriant 
beauty, b^ked by the brilliant facades of the various Industrial and Fine Arts Courts. 
East and west are groups illustrating the ethnology, zoology, and botany of the Old 
and ISTew Worlds ; and at each end Js a spacious basin, for a fountain to throw up water 
from 70 to 200 feet. In the Conrui, and dispersed ^roughout the building, are the 
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works of French and Italian, German and English, Roman and Greek sculptors ; and 
models of celebrated ancient and modem edifices. Tliroughout the wliole Palace are 
galleries devoted to the exhibition of pictures, sculpture, and other objects of fine art 
and industry. The most beautiful works arc the C!ourts representing the architecture 
and sculpture of each nation : Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Pompeian, Alhambra, Assyrian, 
Byzantine, and Romanesque ; German, English, French, and Italian mediseval ; Renais* 
sance, Elizabethan, Italian, Ac. * 

The great Orchestra in the centre Transept, erected ibr the Hnndel Festivals, is 
capable of containing four thousand performers. The Handel Festivals are held trien- 
nially. The four festivals held in 1857, 1859, 1862, and 1865, were attended by 
254,2^ persons, the receipts being upwards of 100,000^. The large Organ crowning 
the great Orchestra was built expressly for these festivals by HJiessrs. Gray and 
Davison. In width this enormous Orchestra is double the diameter of the dome of 
St. Paurs, ^ 

Up to this time— a period of between thirteen and fourteen years — the Palace has 
been visited by upwards of twenty-one millions of visitors. On holiday and great fete 
days it is no uncommon occurrence to find fmm 40,000 to 60,000 persons attending. 
On one occasion (a Forester’s fete) 83,721 visitors passed the stiles in one day. 

Tlic income of the Company annually varies from 120, 000^. to 140,000?. per annum. 
Of tins large sum about 20,000?. arises from season tickets, a nearly similar amount 
from royalties on refreshments, and about 16,000/. from exhibitors’ rental. 

Descending across the terraces, decorated with marble vases filled with flowers and 
figures emblematical of all nations, to the Italian and English Landscape-Garden and 
the Park, we find Science and Philosophy teaching their sublime truths in a geological 
illustration of the Wealden formation, ‘^so well known in Kent, Surrey, and Sussej^ 
and formerly the great metropolis of the Dinosaurian orders, or the largest of gigantic 
lizards;” the various strata arc here represented; and here Mr. Waterhouse Hawikins, 
under the guiding eye of Professor Owen, has built op gigantic animals of a former 
world, and in some instances restored them from fossil remains. ^ 

The series of fountains are a great attraction and are unrivalled in extent. The two 
largest jots throw water 240 feet in height, being in volume and extent equal to the 
great steeple of Bow Church, Cheapside.* The Palace, Park, Gai^dens, and Fountains, 
&c,, were designeti and laid out by the late Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P. 

The Palace is approached by a branch from the Brighton Railway, and also by a 
high #level railway connected with the London, Chatham and Dover Railway main 
statfcns, Victoria and Ludgate. By the latter, the entire system of the Metropolitan 
(Underground) Railway communicates with the Palace. Similar communication also 
exists by Kensington with the North London Railways On the completion of the East 
London (Tunnel) Railway, the Palace will be in direct communication with all the 
great railways entering London, and excursions may be run from all parts of the 
country thereto. The building was opened by her Mt^esty, June 10, 1854. It has 
cost nearly a million and a half of money; and in grandeur of purpose is a marvel of 
enlightened enterprise. 

The contents of the Palace are all that its mamc-sug^stive name promises. Cor picturesque 
we have fountains and fishpools, flowers and plaius ; for art-teaching purposes we have statnes and 
paiixtiugs. with nooks of Spain, Pompeii Nineveh, and Egypt ; for examples of industrial arts, manu- 
factures irom all the civilized nations. In this building we can again take art from its cradle in Assyria 
or Egypt, <and trace, after its long sojourn on the banks of the Nile, its progress through Greece and 
Itomo, and during the Middle Ages, to the Renaissance. No need to draw upon the imagination. Here 
arc casts and foilnfUl representations of the roost important objects that modern research has discovered. 
The English artisan, with little time for study, and less hope of travel, is, by this ^iioans, made 
acquainted with the works of raoes whose names wore unknown to his forefathers, and familiar with 
antediluvian monsters, whose pre-Adamite existenoe was but taintly ahadowed out in^ha gdflins and 
dragons of romance.* ^ v 

* A portion of the north end of the Palace was destroyed by fire caused bv the explosion ot gas in the 
flues heating the 60 miles of hot-water pipes within the Pmace, on Sunday, Dooember 30^ ISfla* q 
Q onsiderabie portion of the damaged part nae, howevnr, already been reconatruoied. * 
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“ Beauty of London,'* 88 
Chepe, or Market, 88 
Cross, Standard, and Con« 
duit, 89 ^ 

JouHtings and Watches. 88 
Mercers' A Saddlers'Hall0,89 
Nag's Head Tavern, 89 
Wren, house designed by, 89 
Chelsea ; 

Beaufort and Lindsey Old 
Mansions, 90 

Blacklands and White- 
lands, 90 
Cheyne, Lord, 90 
Churches, St. Luke's. 90 
Cremorne House, 91 
Five Fields, 91 
Highwaymen at, 91 
Little Chelsea, 91 
Manor, 89 

Maaarln, Duchess of, 90 
More, Sir Thomas, mansion 
of, 90 

Origin of Name, 89 
Saltern's Museum, and 
Coffeehouse, 90 
Signs* curious, 91 
Sloane* Sir Hans, 90 
Tomer, the painter, death 
of* 91 

W'aterworks, 91 
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Chelsea Buns : 

Bun-house, Old, 91 
Culiusittes of, 92 
George II. and III., and 
their Queens, 91 
Swift and Stella, 91 
Chelsea Porcelain : 

Bow porcelain, 94 
Dr. Johnson’s experiments, 
94 

Manufactory, 94 
Rare specimens, 94 
CQESai^LUBS : 

Phiiidor, 96 

St. George’s, London, Di- 
vans, Parsloe’s, Salopian^ 
Slaughter’s, ^ 

Christ’s Hospital : , 

Abuses, alleged, 100 I 

Bequests, early, 96 
Blue-coat girl, 97 
“ Blue (3oat School,” 96 
Blues, eminent, 99 
Charity to the Blind, 101 
Cloisters of Hospital, 100 
Drawing-room presenta- 
tions. 99 4 

Edward VI., grant from, 96 
Exhibitions for Scholar- 
ships, 99 

Foundation of, 96 
Girls' School, IJert'brd, 101 
Grants from Henry VIir.,95 
Grey Friars’ monastery, 96 
Hall, Great, 97 
Hertford establishment, 101 
Hospital, originally, 96 
Hospital rebuilt, 97 
Income, 100 
Library, 100 
Livery or Dress, 96 
HJKithematical School, 97 
^rations, 96 
Penmanship, 99 
Pictures, 98 

Presentations, and Gover- 
nors, 101 

President, election of, 101 
Reports, 100, 101 
Ridley, Bishop, 96 
Spiral Sermons, 99 
Suppings in Public, 98 
Writing School, 97 
Chapels, Dissenters : 
Albion, Moorgate, 219 
Baptist, Little Wild-st., 219 
Baptist Bloomsbury-sf ,, 2 1 9 
Baptist, Netting Dale, 219 
Caledonian, Hutton Garden, 
219 

Canonbury, Islington, 220 
Cat holic and Apostolic, Gor- 
don-square, 220 
Congregational, Kentish 
Town, 220 

EsseX'Street, Strand, 220 
Highbury, 220 
lndependent,Kings1and,220 
Jewin-at., Aldersgate, 220 


CiiAPELSh- Kjontinued. ' 

Moravian, Fetier-lane,220 
National Scotch Church, 
Co vent Garden, 221 
Old Gravel-pit, Haokney,2 21 
Oxendon, Haymarket, 221 
Presbyterian, Hackney, 224 
l^esbyterian. Newington- 
green, 221 

Pro viderice, Marylebone,22 1 
Providence, Gray ’s-inn-lane, 
221 

Regent’s-sqoare, Gray’s-inn- 
road, 222 

Scotch Church, Swallow- 
street, 222 

South-place, Finsbury, 222 
Spa-fields, 222 
Stepney Meeting, 228 
Surrey, 228 

Swedenborg Church, Ar- 
gyl e-square, 223 
Tabernuole, Metropolitan, 
223 

Tabernacle, Moorficlds, 223 
Trinity Independents, Pop- 
lar, 224 

United Presbyterian, 224 
Unity Church, Islington, 224 
Weigh-house, Fish-street- 
hill, 224 

W’esleyan, City-road, 224 
Wesleyan,Keutish-town,226 
Wesleyan, Great Queen- 
street, 226 

We8le> an, Liverpool-rd.» 225 
Whitetield’s Tabernacle, Tot- 
tenham-court* rd., 2 2 6, 7 90 
Zoar (Bunyan’s) Southwark, 
226 

Chapels, Episcopal: 

Asylum for Female Or- 
phans, 209 

S. Bartholomew’s, Kings- 
land, 209 

Bedford bury, 209 • 

Bentinck, Chapel-^^reet, 
New-road, 210 
Charlotte (Dodd’sh Pimlico, 
210 

Duke-st., Westminster, 210 
Foundling Hospital, Guil- 
ford-street, 210 
Gray’s-Inn, 211 
GrosveHor, South Audley- 
street, 211 

H anover. Regent-street, 211 
House of Charity, Soho, 21 1 
S. James’s, Hampstead-road, 
212 

S. James’s, Pentonville, 212 
S. .John’s, Bedford-row, 212 
Kentish- town, 212 
King’s College, 212 
S. John’s Wbnxl, 212 
Lamb, Monkwell-^t., 212 
Leadeuhall, . 20;i 
Lincoln’4 Inn, 213 
S. Luke’s, Fulifain-road,2l3 


Chapels— % ontfnt<6d. 

Magdalen Hospital, Black* 
IHars-road, 218 
Margaret-street, 218 
S. Mark’s, North Audley- 
street, 214 

S. Mark’s, Fulham-rd., 214 
Peicy, Charlotte-street, 214 
S» Peter’s, Queen-sq., 214 
S. Peter’s, Vere-street, 214 
S. Philip’s, Regent-at., 216 
Portland, Great Portland- 
street, 216 

Quebec, Quebec-street, 216 
Ragged Ghorch, 216 
Rolls, Chancery-lane, 216 
Teuison’s, Begent-st^ 216 
Trinity, Conduit-street* 216 
Trinity, Knightsbridge,216 
York-st., St. Janibs’a, 216 
Churches, Fobrion Pro- 
testant ; 

Dutch, Austin Friars, 216 
French, 217 
Savoy, 217 
Swiss, 217 

Rohan Catholic Churches 
and Chapels: 
Ambassadors’ Chapels, 229 
Bavarian, W’arwick-st., 229 
S. George’s, S, Georjb^ 
Fields, 280 

Immaculate Cono^tion, 
Farm-street, 230 
Italian, Ilatton-wall, 231 
S. John pf Jerusalem, Great % 
Ormond-street, 280 
S. John, Evangelist, Isling- 
ton, 231 

S. Mary’s, Moorflelds, 231 
S. MonioaV, lloxton, 232 
Oratory, Bromptuu, 232 
Our Lady’s, S. Joim’s-wood, 
232 

S. Patrick’s, Sutton-st., 232 
Sardinian, Lincoln’s « Inn 
' Fields, 232 

Spanish, Spanish-pl., 233 
Churches of London : 

Bishop of London’s Fund, 

. 103 

Churches destroyed In the 
Greats Firef and not re- 
buftt, 102 , ^ ^ 

City Churches, great num- 
ber of, 1 03 

Metropolis Churches Fund, 

103 

Middle Ages, 10? 

Queen Anne fihurches, 102 
Saxon, lO'ie 
Wren’s churcneia 102 
S. Punl’s, Old : • • 

Bankes’s Horse, 106 
Cloisters, Dance of D^tlu 

104 

Conversion of S. Paul, An- 
niversary. 104 
Dimensiona^f cathedral, lOd 
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Duke Humphrey's Tomb, 100 
St. Faitirs and Gregory's 
Churches, 104 

First and Second Churches, 
6. Paul's, 104 
Great Fire of 1666, 107 
Miracles, Penances, . and 
Shrines, 105 

Monuments, 105, 106, 115 
Paul's or Powly sCross, 105 
Paul’s Jacks, 106 
Paul's Walk, 106 
Portico, by Inigo Jones, 107 
Kuins cleared, IJI 
Spire burnt, 104 
8. Paul’s: 

Admission money, 116 
Ball and Cross, 115 
Chaptei^-house, 116 
Clock and Great Bell, IV2 
Crypt, 113 

Dimensions of cathedral,! 17 
Dome, Thornhill's Pictures, 
114 

Exterior, 109 
Fabric Fund, I IT 
Festivals, 116 

F rst stone laid by Charles 
ir, 108 ^ 

Galleries, Outer, 115 
Grave of Wren, 1 13 
Qrdand-plan, 109 
Gwilt, Joseph, on, 110 
Heights, HO 

Horner’s Sketches fk-om, 115 
Model-room, 111* 
Monuments, 112 
Nelson’s Tomb, 113 
Order against Swearing,! 09 
Organs, 112 
Painted Windows, 117 
Painters' Comer, 113 
Picton's remains, 114 
Plot againlit Queen Anne, 
109 

Position of Old and New 
Cathedrals, 108 
Re-decoration, 117 
Secured from Diglitning,110 
State Processions, 116 
Views, 116, 117 
Wellington^ Funeral and 
^ Tomb, 114 ^ 

Wellington’s Funeral Car, 
exhibition of, 114 
Whispering Gallery ex- 
plained, 111, 112 
Wight wick on the architcc- 
tnre. 111?* 

Wren's DesigJ, and Model, 

107 ‘ 

Westminster* Abbey : 
Admeasurements, 139 
ASftar-painting, curious 
early, 124 
Ambuhtory, 195 
Ancient Remains described , 
3120 ( 


Cnu uenES — continiml. 

Centenary, Eighth, Celebra- 
tion of, 140 

Oiapehf: Abbot Islip’s, 128 ; 
S. Benedict’s, 124 ; S. 
Blaise’s, 123 ; S. Ed- 
mund's, 124 i Edward the 
Confessor’s, 127 ; S. Eras- 
mus's, 127; Henry VI I.’s, 
125; S. John Baptist’s, 
128; S. Nicholas’s, 125; 
S. Paul’s, 127 

Chapter-house, Cloisters, I 
North Transept, S>uth 
Side, Western Front, 121 
Ch apter-house described, 126 
Ciioir, Monuments, and 
I Pavements, 131, 182 
Clio r r edit ed, 132 
Choir Screen, 134 
Cloisters, Monuments, 137 
Coronations in the Abbey 
Church, 133 

Coronation of Oeorgcl V. 1 33 
Coronation of Queen Vic- 
toria, 133 

Coronation Chairs, 130 
DomL‘s<lay Book, 137 
Edward the Confessor, 118 
Klizahetli, Queen, ' reor- 
ganizes, 120 
PiJxterior Views, 120 
Fees for Alonuments, 198 
Foundation, 117, 118 
Grttveatones in South Tran- 
sept, 123 

Ground-plan, 121, 124 
Henry IIL rebuilds, 118 
Interior described, 121 
Jerusalem Chamber, 135 
Library of the Dean and 
Chapter, 136 

Litlington’d buildings, 119 
Litlingtou Tovrer, 137 
Metal work and Brasses, 139 
3fv.dc1s, various, 137 
Mr«6lcal Festivals, 138 
Nave and its monuments, 
134, 135 

Nave rebuilt, 119 
North Transept, Monuments 
In, 130, 131 
Organa described, 138 
Painted and Stained Glass, 
138 S' 

St. Peter, dedication tOrll9 
Poets’ Comer, Tombs in, 
122, 128 

Pulpit, new, 185 
Kecnaitis, most ancient, 120 
Sanctuary, 119 
Sebert's Church, 117 
Shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor, 129, 130 
Shrine of H^ry V., 129 
Spur-money, 126 
Stanicy, Dean, on West- 
minster^ Abbey, 139, 140 
Tablets to Queen Mary, 126 


Chuuoh E8 — continued. 
Tombs, celebrated, 188 
Waxwork Exhibition, 128, 
818 

Chapel Roy ah St. James’s : 
Children of the . Chapel 
Royal, 141 
Chorul service, 140 
Holbein’s ceiling, 140 
Spur Money, 141 
Chapel Jioual, Savoy: 
Altar-screen, 144 
Architecture, 143 
Christmas-day customs, 144 
Fires ami Kestorationj*, 144 
Grant of Henry HI., 142 
Persons of note buried, 148 
Prison of the Savoy, 144 
Royal Closet, 142 
Royal I’riii ting- press, 148 
Rubens's ceiling, 142 
Savoy Murrictges. 143 
Schools at the Savoy, 142 
Chspel Kuyal, Whitehall t 
Bo> lo Lectures, 142 
Hospital, 142 
Maundy distribution, 142 
Not consecrated, 141 
Churches : 

S. Alban's, Baldwin's Gar- 
dens, 144 

S. Alban’s, Wood-street, 
Cheat >side, 145 
Allhallows Bnrking, Great 
Tower-street, 145 
Allhallows, Bread-st., 146 
Allhallows, Great and Less, 
Upper Thames-street, H 6 
Allhallows, Honey-lane, 146 
A llfiallo ws, I.iOmbard-Bt., 1 46 
Allhiillows Staining, Mark- 
lane, 146 

Allhallows • in • the - W^ll, 
Broad-street Ward, 147 
All Saints, Bishopsgate, 147 
All Saints, Kaightsbrldge, 
147 

All Saints, Lambeth, 147 
All Souls, Langham-pl., 147 
All Saints, Margaret-st.,147 
All Saints, P<»plar-1ane, 149 
8. Alpliage, London Wall, 
149 

S. Andrews’s, Kingsland* 
road, 149 

8. Andrew’s Holbom, 149 
8. Andrew’s Undershaft, 
Leadenliall-street, 160 i 
Stow, sketch of, 150 
S, Andrew by the Ward- 
robe, Castle Bay Hard, 150 
S. Andrew’s, Well8*4»t,, 150 
S. Anne’s, Blackfriars, 150 
8. Anne’s, Limehouse, 150 
8. Anne’s, Soho, 151 
B.An thony ’s,Budge-row,l 51 
8. Atigttstine's, VTatllng- 
street, 151 

8. Barnabas, Pimlico, 151 
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8. Barnabafl, Edgware-rd., 

152 

8. Burtholomaw hy the Fx- 
changc\ 152 

8. Bartholomew the Great, 

, 152 

& Bartholomew the Eess, 

153 

8. BenettGracechurch- street, 

153 

8. Bennet Fink, 154 
S. Bennet, FaulV wharf, 154 
S. Bennet Sherehog, 154 
8. Botolph*a, Aldgate, 154 
8. Botolph* 0 , Biehopsgate, 

154 

, Bow church, se^ 8. Marj- 
le-Bow 

8. Bride's, Fleet-street, 155 
British and Foreign Sailors*, 
Wellclose-square, 166 
Camden Church, Camber- 
well, 156 

8. Catherine Cree, Eeaden- 
halt-Htreet, 156 
S. Chad, Haggerston, 156 
Christ Church, Westminster, 

156 

Chrisi Church, Olapham, 157 
Christ Church, Piccadilly, 

157 

Oil list Churc'd, Highbury, 
157 

Christ Church, Newgate- 
Btrect, 157. Spital Ser- 
mons, 157 

Christ Church, Poplar, 167 
Christ Church, Spital Helds, 

157 

8. Clement's, Kastcheap, 158 
8. Clement's Danes, 158 
8. 0*ement’s, Islington, 159 
S. tflemeut's.Barnsbury, 159 
8. Dionis Backchurch, 159 
8. Dunstan'a-in-the-East, 
Tower-street, 169 
8. Dunstan's-in-the-West, 
Fleet-street, 159 
8. Dunstan's, Stepney, 161 
8. Edmund's, (King and 
Martyr), Lombard-st., 161 
8. Ethelburga's,BiBhopsgale- 
street, 161 

S. Ethelreda’s, Ely-pl., 161 
8. George*a, Kensington, 162 
8. George's, Ilanover-square, 
162 

8. George’s in the East, 
Katcliff Highway, Baine's ; 
Marriage Charity, 162 
B. George’s, Queen-sq., 162 
8. George the Martyr, 
Queen-sq., 168 
8. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, 163 
8. Giles's, Camberwell, 168 
8. Giles's, Cripplegate, 168 
8. Giles’s-ln-ihe-fields, 164 
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8. Gregory by 8. Paurs, 166 
8. Helen’s, Bhthopsgate, 165 
8. Katharine’s, Begent's- 
park, 160 

S. James's, Aldgate, 167 
8. James's, Clerkcn well, 168 
S. James’s, Garlick Hi the, 
168 

S. James the Less, West* 
minster, 168 

8. James’s, Piccadilly, 169 
8. James’s, Shoreditch, 171 
S. James’s, Bermondsey, 171 
8. John’s, Hackney, 171 
8. J ohn's, Bethnal G rcen, 171 
8. .) ohn *8 ,Clerken well : Cock- 
lane Ghost, 171 
S. John the Evangelist, 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square, 171 

8. John the Evangelist, 
Horselydo^n, 171 
8. John the Evangelist, 
Westminster, 171 
. S. John the Evangelist, 
Waterloo-road, 172 
• S. John of Jerusalem, South 
Hackney, 172 
S. John’s, Notting-hil), 172 
8. John's, Oxford-square, 
Paddington, 172 
S. Jude's, Gray’s-inn-road, 
173 

8, Lawrence Jew^ry, King- 
street, Cheapside, 173 
8. Leonard's, Eastcheap, 173 
S. Leonard's, Shoreditch, 
173 

S. Luke's, Edg ware-road, 1 7 4 
8. Luke'r (Old), Chelsea, 174 
8. Luke’s (New), Chelsea,! 75 
8. Luke's, Old-Btreet-road. 
176 

8. Magnus the Martyr, 
London Bridge, 176 ^ 

8, Margaret's, Lothbury. 176 
S. Margaret Pattens, F?n- 
church-street, 176 
8. Margaret’8,Westminster ; 
Overseer's Box and 
Fainted Window, 177 — 
179 

8. Mark's, Kennington (Com- 
mon, 179 

8. Mark’iff Old-street-road, 
179 

8. Mark’s, Ylotorla Docks, 
179 

8. Martin's -in -the -Fields, 
Strand, 179 

8. Martin’s, Gospel Oak 
Fields, 180 

8. Martin's, Ironmonger- 
lane, 180 

8. Martin Orga^t Eastcheap, 
181 

8‘. Martin’« Outwioh, Bl- 
ahopagate-sl reef^ 181 
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S. Mary Abbots, Kensing- 
ton, 181 

8. Mary Abchurch, Ab- 
church-lane, 182 
S. Mary Aldermary, Bow- 
lane, 182 

8. Mary’s, Battersea, 182 
8. hary-le-Bone, High-st., 
183 

S.Marylebone,New-road,l9 3 
8. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, 
183 

S. Mary's, Islington, 184 
S.‘ Mary'%Lambeth, 185 
8 Msry-at-UiU, Eastcheap, 
185 

S. Mary Magdal<gie, Ber- 
monilsey, 186 

S. Mary Magdal^, Man- 
ster-square, 186 
S. Mary Magdalen, Old Fieh* 
street, 186 

8. Mary Matfelon, White- 
chapel, 186 

8. Mary's, Newington-butta, 
187 

S. Mary's, Paddington. 187 
S. Mary's, Kotherhitlie, 187 
8. 3rar)» Somerset, Queeii- 
l»ilhe, 187 • 

S. Mary's, Stoke Newington, 
187 • 

S. Mary-lc-Strand, 188 
8. Mary's, Wynchani-pl., 188 
8. Mary Wot »1 noth, Ix>ni- 
bard-strfet, 188 
8, Matt lie w’s, BetKnal- 

green, 189 

S. Matthew's, City-road, 189 
8, 31tttthias'H, Stoke New- 
ington, 189 

S. Matthew's*, Brixton, 189 
S. Michael and All Angels, 
Finsbury, 190* 

S. 3iichael Bassishaw, Ba- 
singhall-street, 190 
S. 31tchHel‘s, I'imlico, 190 
8. Michael's, Cornhill. 190 
S, 3Iichael*s, Crooked-lane, 
191 

S.3lichaclI^temoeterRoyal, 
1 1 pper Th ame^-st., 191 
S. 31ich9i>rs, Queen hithe, 197* 
S, 3tichael*s, Wood^st., 192 
S. ilildred's, Bread-st., 192 
S. 3Iildred’s, Poultry, 192 
8. Nicholas Cole Abbey, 
Fish-street- hill, 192 
8. Oiave's, Hart-5treet, 192 
S. Oiave’s, Jeqp’y, 193 
S. Oiave’s, Toolej^sL, 193 
8.Pancras-in-the-Fpbls,193 
8. Pancras, Euston-road, 194 
S.raurs,St. John's- wood.l 99 
S. Paul's, Camden New 
Town, 195 

S.Paurs,Coveiit Garden, 195 
8. Pau^^, llejni|.h)lli 106 
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S. Faara, Lorrlmore-0qittare» 
Walworth, 19B 
S. Faults, for eoamen, 19^ 
a Faal’a^ Shadwell, 196 
a PaurB^KniRhtabrldge, 197 
8. Peter’s, Beltize-parh, 19 J 
8. Peter's, CornhiJl, ^91 
8, Peter's, Pimlico, 197 
8. Peter's, Safllron-hill, 197 
8. Peter's, Bankaide, 197 
a Peter-le-Poor, Old Broad- 
street, 197 

S, PetePs, Vauxhall, 197 
8. Peter ad Vincula, Tower, 
198 

8. Peter*s,Walworth-rd., 1 98 
8. Peler’s, Great Windmill- 
street, 199 

S- Sa'iHour's, Clapham Com- 
mon, 199 

8. Saviour's, Hoxton, 109 
S. Saviour's, Southwark, 199 
8. Sepulchre’s, Skinner>at. 
8. Simon's, Chelsea, 203 
S.Stephen*8,Coleman-8t.,203 
S. Stephen the Martjr, 
Portland-towii, 203 
S. Stephen the Martyr, 
Westni i ii8ter/2 0 3 
S. Stephen’s, Spitaltlelds, 20 4 
8. SUphen's, Walbrook,204 
a Swithin’s, Londou Stone, 
206 

Temple Church, 206 
8. Thomas the Apostle, 207 
S- Thomas, Charterhouse,208 
8. Thomas’s, Southwark, 208 
Trinity, Albany-street, 208 
Trinity, Brompton, 208 
Trinity, Gray’s lnn-road,208 
Trinity, H averstock-hill ,208 
Trinity, Holy, Minories, 208 
Trinity, Paddington, 208 
Trinity, Vauxhall Bridge, 2 0 8 
S. Vedast's, Foster' lane, 209 
Towers and Spires, 209 
City Wai-ls and Gates; 
Aldgate, Aldersgate, Bi- 
shopsgate, Cripplegate, 
Lrudgate, Newgate. 233 
City and Liberties, 236 
Cripplegate Bastion, 234 
Oates, position di, 234, 235 
London, derivation, 283,236 
London destroyed by the 
Great Fire, 236 
Ludgate Statues, 286 
Norman Wall, 234 
Homan' Wall, 233, 284, 286 
CLEKKENWEr L : 

Bagn*gge Wells, 237 
Britten, the Musical Small- 
coal Man, 236 
’••Clerkjs’ Well, 236, 237 
Cobham-row and Cold Bath- 
square, 238 
Hicks’s Hall, 237 
Hockley^n-the-Hole, 387 




a John** Ckite^ 9S6 
Newcastle, Puke oft 966 
OldeasUe, Sir John, 9S8 
pinka's </ Clerlcft- 

10011,288 

Priory Church, 286 
Red Bull Theatre, 986 
Watch andClookmaklng,268 
CuMATE OF London j 
Change of Air, 289 
Howmrd on, 288 
I Smoke, 239 
i Temperature, 238 
Winds, effect of, 289 
Clitbs and Cdub-hooses : 
Alfred, 240 
Almack'8, 240 
Alpine, 240 
Apollo, 240 
Army and Navy, 241 
Arts. 241 
Arthur's, 241 
Athenaeum, 241 
Athenaeum, Junior, 242 
Beef-steak Club, 243 
Beef-fteak Society, 243 
Blue-stocking Club, 243 « 

Boodle’s, 242 

British and Foreign Insti- 
tute, 244 ' 

Brooks's, 243 
Brotiiers* C3ub,244 
Carlton, 244 
Carlton, Junior, 250 
Cavendish, 244 
City, 244 
City, New, 244 
Civil Service, 244 
Civil, 246 
ClllTord-street, 245 
Club Chambers, 246 * 

Clubs, origin of, 339 
Cocoa-tree, 246 
Conservative, 246 
^County, 246 
Coventry House, 246 
'Crockford’s (Crockford’s ca- 
reer, note), 246 
Dilettanti Society, 247 
£astlndiaUnitedService,24 7 
Kccentric, 248 * 

Kccen tries, the, 248 
Ereohtheium, 248 
Essex Head, 248 
Farmeiv’, 248 ^ 

Fielding, 249 
Four-in-hand, 949 
Garrick, (Pictures), 949 
Gresham, 260 i 

Orillion's, 260 
Guards, 260 
Independents, 260 
Ivy-lane, 260 
King of Clubs, 260 
Kit-Kat fi^ctures), 260 
Law Institution, 261 
Literary Club, 961 
Mermtid, 969 


obliOhlENBtl 
Mulhorrioik 969 
MiuwOi# 989 
Katiotii^ 969 
N»Tat, Royals 983 
NaFul and Hilltafy» 908 
Kovlomaglans. 988 
October, 968 
Oriental, 368 

Oxford and Cambridge, 258 
PaU3lHll,aub.bottses in,264 
Parthenon, 964 
Phoenix, 964 
Portland, 264 « 

Prince of Wales's, 964 
Reform, 264 
Reform, Junior, 365 
Robin 11^, 256 
Rota, or Coffee Club, 368 
lioxbiirghe, 256 
Royal Society Club. 266 
Royal Thames Yacht, 266 
Scriblerus, 266 
Smithtifld, 266 
Thatrlied House, 257 
Tom’s Coffee-house, 267 
Travelers’. 267 
Treason, 258 
tJnion, 258 
United Service. 258 
United Service, Junior. 258 
University, 259 
Universitms Union, 259 
Urban, 269 

Voltinteer Service, 269 
Waller's. 259 
Wednesday, 259. 269 
Westminster, 260 
W hist Chib, 200 
j White’s, 260 
' Whittington, 261 
Windham, 261 
Coffee-houses : 

Baker's, 261 
Baltic, 261 
Bedford, 261 
British, 262 

Button's, (Lion’s Head), 962 
Chapter, 263 
Child's, 264 
Clifford-street, 264 
Cocoa-tree, 264 
Coffee first drank in London, 
261 

Coffee-shops, 278 
Dick's, 264 
Garraway’s, 265 
George's, 264 
Gray's, junior, 368 
Grecian, 264 
S. James's, 268 
Jamaica, 266 
Jerusalem, 206 
Jonathan's, 266 
Langbotim, 366 
Lloyd’s, 266 
London, 367 
Man's, 367 
Miles'lk 867 


Mtiiuimy*8, 367 
Naado*B, 367 
17ew England^ 367 
Peele*8» 367 
I’ercy, 268 
Piazza, 368 
Rainbow, 268 
Salt6ix>*ts, at OlieUea, 368 
Sam'8, 368 
8erle’«, 270 
81au({iiter*8, 276 
Smyrna, 270 
Somettct, 2K 
SquireX 270 
Tom’a, 271 
Tom Kind's, 371 
Turk’s Head, 271* 

Will’s, 272 

AVill’s, Serle-stfoet, 278 
CoLi.EGr.s : 

S. Barnabas, 273 
Church of Kiij^land Train- 
ing, 278 

Church Missionary, 273 
Chemistry, 2 73 
Dulwicli, 274 
Creaham, 274 
Heralds’, 275 

Kind’s College and Schools, 
276 

S. Mark’s, 277 
New College, 277 
I’hysidMiis, 277 
IVcceptors, 279 
Queen’s, 279 
Siou, 279 
Surgeons, 279 
Cnivershy, 280 
AV^eslcyaii Normal, 280 
Colosseum : 

Classic Kulns, 283 
ConBA*\atorie8 and Swiss 
« A Chalets, 282 
Construction, 280 
Cost of, 283 

llornor, planned by, 280 
L.e (’olisee, at Baris, 281 
London by Night, 282 
Panorama of Loudon, 
painted, 281 
Parris, Mr., 281, 282 
Skctcltes from »S. Paul’s, 281 
Theatre and Cyclorama, 283 
View described, 282 
Columns : 

Columns, principal dimen* 
slons of, 285 

Ncl.:/on ; bas reliefs, con- 
struction, scatfolding, and 
statue, 283, 284 
Trafalgar-square, 285 
York Colufuit, C«;rPon gar- 
dens, 285 

Common Counch^; 

Churohiirs satire, £^7 
Costume, 288 
Court at Guildhall, 287 
Numbers of, 286 




Ck>moK 
Origin of, 286 
Wards, 386 
CONDtllTS: 

Bayawater» 887 
Canoobury, 287 
Chsapslde, 287 
Cotiduit*mead, 287 
Corn hill, 287 

DaUton and I4lngton, 288 
Fleet-street, 288 
S. James's, 28$ 

KingVmews, 289 
Kensington, 288 
Lamb’s, 288 
iStow’s account of, 28T 
Tyburn, 288 

Westminster Abbey, 289 
Westminster Palace, 289 
Convents : 

Colleges, Fraternities, F^riar- 
ies. Hospital'^, Nuiincr.es, 
Priories, 289, 290 
Revivals, 290 

Sisters of Mercy, Bermond- 
sey, 200 

Taking of the Veil, 200 
ClDRNtiiLL ; 

Birchin & Fineh-lanes, 29 1 
Birch, the cook and con- 
fectioner, 291 

Obange-alley and Garra- 
way’s, 291 

Church of S. Christopher le- 
Stocks, 290 

Guy ^he stationer, 292 
Lottery prize, 291 
Roman remains, 291 
Royal Exchange, 291 
Standard and Tun, 290 
Taverns, early, 291 
Co VENT Garden ; 

Butler, epitaphs on, 205 
Clay’s Painer Mdch4^ 296 
Convent burial-ground and 
garden, 292 ^ 

Hryden cudgelled, 296 
Evans’s Hotel, 294 ^ 

Garrick Club, 295 
Hollar’s view, 293 
Hotels and Taverns, 203 
King-st. and Hose-sr., 295 
Maiden- lane, Marvell, Tur- 
ner, and Voltaire, 296 
Market first held, 293 
S. Paul's cnurch, 293 
Phosphorus first made, 205 
Piazza, Inigo Jones’«i, 293 
Residents of note, 293 
iSoutbampton-street, 295 
Tavistock -row and Miss 
Reay, 295 
Crane-Court : 

Circulating Libraries, 297 
Leach, the printer of Wilkes’ 
North BrUon^ foe 
Nursery for Newspapers, 297 
) Royal Society and Scottish , 
1 Hospital, ’•96 • j 


Crosby ; 

Arehiteebniw of, f 98 
Crosbyt Sir John^ 29f 
Mayoralties kepi here, 297 
More, Sir Thomas, 297 
Musical memories, 3PS 
Presb) terianMeeting-house. 
298 

Restoration in 1842, 298 
Richard, Duke of Glouces* 
ter 297 

Roof of the Hall, 298, 399 
Shakspeare in S. Helen’s, 
297 

Spencer, Sy John, 298 
Statue of Sir J. Crosby, 299 
Crutched Friars: 

Crouched or Crosne<^, 299 
Drapers' Almshouses, 299 
Jewry-8t., old WalWn, 3eo 
Northumberland House, 299 
Roman occupation, 299 
Crypts ; 

S. Bartholomew’s, 300 
Bishopsgato Within, 300 
Bow Church, 800 
S. Ethelreda’s, 301 
Garraway’s, 801 
Gerard’s Hall, 30l 
Guildhalls 301 

“ Guy Fawkes’s Cellar,” 80 la 
Hostelry of. the Priors of 
Lewes, 303 • 

S. John’s, Clcrkenwell, 803 
Lambeth Palace, 803 
Lamb’s Cli^el, 303 
lisathersellers* Hall, S03 
London Bridge, old, 300 
S. Martin’s-le-Grtind, 303 
S. Mary Aldermary, S03 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall, 303 
S. Michael’s, 303 
S. Paul’s, 303 

S. Stephen’s, Westminster 
Palace, 804 • 

Tower of Loudon, 304 
Curiosity Shops: 

Carvings, China and Ena- 
mels, Church Furniture, 
Painted Glass, and Meta) 
Works, 294 

Hanway-street and War 
dour-street, 30^ 

Ireland’s^ Shakspeare Foj^ 
geries, 305 • 

Sam House and Fox, 305 
CuSl'OM-liOUSK : 

Construction of, 305 
Daily report, 306 
Exports and Imparts, 306 
Fifth Custom-lg)u&e, 806 
Great cost of, 305 • 

Interior described, 

Queen’s Warehouse, 306 

D aguerreotype?- 

First experiments in Eng- 
land, 806 

London Atmosphere, 800 
3 1 
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1)KA.F AND DUM& ASVliUU: 

Em ploy menu 307 
First established, 307 
Diorama and Cosmorama : 
Baptist Chapel, 308 
Cosmorama described, 308 
Diorama described, 307 ' 

Dioramas, various, ^08 
Docks : 

Commercial, 309 
Fast India, 809 
Grand Surrey, 310 
8. Katharine's, 810 
London, 310, 311 : Queen's 
Tobacco Warehouse and 
Pipe, 811 
HillwaU, 311 
Victoria, 811 
West India, 819 
Doctoi^' Commons : 
Admiralty Court, 313 
Court of Arches, 319 
Divorce Court, 313 
Ori>?in of the Commons, 312 
Prerog-ative Court ; Wills 
and Marriages, 313 
Begistries of the Court of 
Probate: Celebrated Wills, 
PtTusal and Copy of W ills, 
314,315 * 

®Domesday-Book : 

Described. 314 
ft. Giles's Domesday, 315 
London, not in, 315 
Where kept, 315 
Drurv-Lane:^ 

CoaUyard and Nell Gwynue, 
310' 

Cock and Pye, 315 
Cockpit, 81G 

Craven House and Drury 
House, 315 

Sixteenth Century, 815 
Theatres, 816 
c 

1 EARTHQUAKES IN 
LONDON: 1692, 1760, 
1756, 1761, 1842 (hoax), 
1863,>~3l6, 817 
Eastcueap : 

Antiquity of, 817 
Boar's Head Tavern, 817, 
318 

Saxop Market, *<17 
East India House: 

East India Company, 319 
First House, 816 
Museum, 319 I 

Pictures and Statues, 818 
RebuilQsiS 
Homan Bc^malns, 819 
Salc^r Materials, 819 
Tese^lated Pavement, 819 
EorPTiAN Hall: 

Bullock's Museum, 320 
Exhibitions, from 1816 to 
present time, 320, 821 
Elt- Place : 

Bishops 9f Ely, 891 


Ely- PLACE — continued. 

Ely, Bishop's House, Dover- 
Btreet, 322 

Gardens and Vine-yard, 322 
Hatton Garden, 822 
John of Gaunt died, 321 
Masque, Inns of Court, 322 ' 
Religious Mystery, 322 
Serjeants' Feasts, 821 
Sir Christopher Hatton, 821 
Strawberries grov\n, 321 
Exchanges : 

CoalExchonge: Coal Supply 
of lA>ndon, 829 ; Iiitorior 
described, 330 ; Kebutli, 
829 ; Polychrome devices, 
330 ; Roman remains, 330 
Corn Exchanges, Mark-lane, 
330 

King’s Exchange, 830 
Old 'Change, 330 
New Exchange, Strand, 331; 
Don Paniaieon Sa* 831 ; 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 
and Anne Clarges. 331; 
White Milliner, 831 
Exchange, Royal : 

First Exchange, 322, 323 f 
Burse in CornhitI, 323 ; 
Gresham family, 322, 
323 : Gresham's Shop in 
Lombard-street, 322 ; 
Great Fire destroys 
the first Exchange, 324 ; 
Hollar's print, 1644, 
824; Pawn, origin of, 
823 ; Pictures and Sta- 
tues, 328 ; Queen Eliza- 
beth opened the first 
Exchange, 828. 

Second Exchange: 

Burning of the Exchange, 
1838, 325; Charles II. 
founds and opens the 
second Exchange, 324 ; 
#- Chimes, 325 ; Cibber's 

^ sculpture, 324, 825 ; In- 

scription and Decora- 
tions, 326 ; Insurance 
calculations, 325 ; Inte- 
rior — Merchant's Area, 1 
32 7;J erman's Exchange, 
824 ; Lord^Iayor'sCourt I 
Ofiice, 325 ; Salvage 
Sale, 325^: Statue of 
Gresham, 326 | 

Third Exchange: 
Ambulatories, 397 ; Ane- 
mometer and Rain- 
gauge, 328; Architec- 
turtU objects, fine, 829 ; 
Baily, Francis, F.ltS., 
833 ; Chart-room, 828 ; 
Clock and Chimes, 326 ; ‘ 



East Front, 326; En- 
larged, 331, 383; £pl- 
s4ides,882; Lloyd's Re* 


E xCHASGm— continued. 

gi-ter, 829 ; IJoyd's 
Subscription Rooms, 
328 ; Medal, commeino- 
I rative, 329 ; North and 

South fronts, 397 ; No* 
table Persons, 32 8 ; Por- 
tico, Great West, 326 ; 
Political Hoaxes, 332 ; 
Queen Victoria opens 
the third Exchange, 
326 ; Roman lleinaiiis 
on the site, 326 ; She, 

83 1 ; Statue cf Queen 
Victoria, 329 ; Statues, 
Royal, 326 ; Sy»*tem, 
332 ; Times* Testirno- 
niai^, 828 ; Vocabulary, 

832 

Stock Excliange, .381 
Exchange- Alley ; 

Alley in 1700, 333 
Bubble Cards, 333 
South-Sea Bubble. 333 
Excise Office : 

Site of Gresham College, 338 
Removal of, 333 
System of Excise, 334 
Exeteu Hall : 

May Meelingfl, 334 
Orchestra, 334 
Sacred HarmonicSoclety ,334 
Exeteu House and Exeteu 
’change: 

I Burlcigl; House, 335 
j Chapel, 336 
I The ’('hange, 335 
i “King of Exeter 'Change,** 
336 

Menagerie, Pidcock, Polito, 
and Cross, 336 
New Exeter ’Change, 836 

L^ETTER-LANE : ' 

A Brothers Barebones, 335 
Brownrigg, Mrs., 336 

( Dryden and Hobbes, 336 
Malcolm, Sarah, the luur* 
dcress, 336 

, Record Ofiice, New, 836 
I White Horse Inn, 886 
Field-Lane ; 

I Described by Dickens, 886 
Old Chick-lane and Tliioves* 

I lodging-house, 837 
Field of Forty Foot- 

STEI>8 : 

Brothers’ Duel, 387 
S. John Baptist's Day, 387 
Legendary Siory of the 
Forty Footsteps, 337 
I*orter, Misses, romance, 387 
Southey's account of, 337 
FlNSrtURY : 

AntluU'ty of, 387 
BunhiU Fields, 338 
Finsbury, by Aggas, 888 
Lord Mayor, title of, 338 
Prebend of Finsbury* 855 
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Fihe Brioapk: 

Curfew rung out, 841 
Fire Etigiues, 843 
Fire Polioe, ld(>8,In8ttrance, 
0(!lce, 842 

Fire in Stephen's reign, 
841 

Fire Watch or Guard, 842 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
348 

Squirts or Syringes, 842 
Ste*am Fire-Engines, 348 
Tclegj^ph ic com m unication , 
348 

Wardmote’s orders, 841 
Fire of Eonix>n: 

Evelyn and Pepyg describe, 
338, 330 

Hollar’s View, before and 
after, 340 
TJmits, 339 
Ijuhs estimated, 339 
Origin of, 339 
l*u(lding-laue, 338 
Fires, Mbmoharee, 340, 841 
Fl MET I’m SON : • 

Jiiini bridge and Huggins, 
344 

Dance’s TTumottrs of tJie 
Fleet, 345 

Fleet Marriages, 340 
Hooper, Bishop, 844 
llowel, liilburne, and 
Prynne, 344 

Notable I’ersons imprisoned 
here, 310 

Kiots of 1/80, 340 
liules and Day Kules, 340 
lleceiving Box, 345 
P'LEET KiVEK and FEEET 
DiTCU: 

Bridgeff across, 847 
I’qurse ot" the Fleet, 847 
Coal Vaults, 848 
Diich deepened, 847 
Thniciad and City Shower, 
347 

Fleet Market, 848 
Sewer, Great, 348 
Ships in Fleet-river, 347 
Fleet-street : 

Alsatia, 349 

Banking-houses, old, 351 
Bolt-court, 350 
BoU-ln-Tutt, 350 
Bride, Shoe, and W'ater 
lanes, 849 

Bni ting of the I’opc, 852 
Chatterton and I^ovelace, 
349 

Chaucer and Cowley, 852 
Child’s bnuking-house,351 
Cohbett in Bolt-court, 358 
Cock Tavern, 362 
OoOce-houses and Taverna, 
353 

Cogera’ Hall, 349 
Crane-court, 296 
Dentists, old, 851 


FtEET-STREET — Continued. 
Devil Tavern, 852 
Duchy of Cornwall ofhce, 851 1 
Fenning, Eliza, case of, 352 | 
I . Gosling’s banking - house, 
851 

Hardham’a 87-Snufr, 849 
Hare-court, 350 
Hoare’a banking-house, 351 
Hone, W., publisher, 352 
Johnson, Dr., in Bolt-court, 
350 

Mitre Tavern, 352 
I’oBts, 849 

Pniiling-offioes, old, 851 
Kictiardson’a Printing-olficc, 
849 

Salisbury-oourt and Ser- 
jeant’s Inn, 850 ; Duke’s 
I'heatre, 349 
Salmon’s Waxwork, 360 
Shire-lane, 352 
Shop Signs, noted, 348 
S team -prin t i ng,cradl e of ,3 5 1 
W^’aithman, Alderman, 348, 
849 

iM’^ine-ofllce- court, 860 
FOO OF LONOOK ; 

Dines by Duttrel, 858 
November Fog, 368 
Fortifications : 

Brill, Oliver’s Mount, Par- 
liaiiientary, Tyburn, and 
Wardour-street, 354 
Foundling Hospital: 
Chapel and Choir, 853 
Charter to Coram, 854 
Children, 356 
Guilfurd-street, 85.4 
Hatton-garden, 854 
ITogarih’s Wctures, 355 
Pictures, Bxhbiiion of, 355 
Statue of Coram, 350 
Tonterden, Dord, 355 
Fountains : 

Bagniggc Wells, 356 
Bank of England, 30 
Billingsgate, 359 
Brixtoj], 358 
Free Drinking, 356 
Guildhali, 859 
Kensington, 356 
Lincoln’s-lnn, 366 
Myddelton, 358 
Parks, 868 * 

S. James’s-squarc, 857 
Sv>ho, 356 

Suinerset House, 856 
Temple, 856 
Trafuigar-square, 857 
Freemasons’ Dodoes : 
Buildings by Freemasons, 
860 

Freemasons* Hall, 859 
Masonic Hall, New;^860 
Dodges, 860 
Ol^ Lodges, 859 
Secrecy Of, 800 ' D 
Wren, Sir Christopher, 859 


I Friends’ or Quakers’ Meett- 

INQ-IIOUSES, 226 

Starchamher prison, 844 
WardonsUlp, or Serjeancy, 
341 

Frosts and Frost Fairs 
ON THE Thames: 
Blantict Fairs, 861 — 868 
Charles ll.’s reign, 361 
Fro9tia7ta, 863 
Great Frosts, 861 : — ^Years, 
1281, 1410, 1434, 1506, 
1515, 1564, 1608, 1609, 
1683, li^8, 1709, 1715, 
1739, 1768, 1789, 1811, 
1818-14. 

Fulwood's Kents : , 

I Former state, 363 
Gray’s-Inn Walks, 564 
j Taverns, 863, 864 

Ward, Ned ,Puuch-houBe,864 

nARDENS : 

^ Apollo, 368 

Apotliecaries' Company, 86P 
Baldwin’s, 365 
Bays water, 867 
Birds of London, 369 
Botanic Cardens, 869 
Botanic Society’s, 369 
Brompton-park. 361 
Buckingliam Palace, 367 -> 
Campden House, 368 
Churchyards planted, 369 
City Hall, 8^6 
ClerkeuMell, 367 
Finsbury-circus, 866 
Fitzstephen’s time, 364 
Flower-shows, 369 
Geranle’s Herbal^ 365 
Gray’s- Inn, 366 
Holborn, 365 

Horticultural Society’s, 870 
Inns of Court, 865 ■ 
KeoHington I’alace, 367 
Kew, Royal, 370 
Lambeth, 368 
Leicester House, 365 
l^ineoln, Earl 3G5 
Slarket-gardcning, 368 
Milton’s, 367 
Montague House, 8S5 
Napoleon’s^ M'illow, 8|/) 

Open places. 364 
Pindar, Sir Paul, 366 
Squares, 368 

Temple, Inner and Middk^ 
866 

Trartescaut’s, 868 
Vauxhail, 868 
Gas lighting : 

Chinese, 371 
Coal Gas, 872 
Early Experiments. B%1 
Gas consumption, 878 
Johnson, Dr., on, 371 
Lights, various, 872 
London Gas Comptsny, 878 
Murdoch and W’iU8or,871 
3 I 2 
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G AS-uGHTiKO — o&ntinued, 

PaU Mall, 872 
Ht. Jamed's Park, 872 
Thealree, 372 
Westminster, 371 
Gate-iiousb, Westminster, 
878 1 

Prisoners, dlstlnguislied, 87 8 

Geoeooy of London : 
Kocene, 878 
Fossils, 875 
London Basin, 875 
London Clay, 874 
Lyell, MantelVd4ylne,Owcn, 
Ptestwich, 873,874 
Thanet sands, 876 
8. George's FiBE4Da: 
Brayley*8 account, 876 
Mait&nd's account, 876 
Homan roads, 875 
Riots, Gordon & Wilkes, 877 
B . Giles's : 

Ballad -singing, 378 
Dyott* street, 378 
Gallows, 377 
Health of, 372 
Hogarth's Pictures, 377 
Horse-shoes, luck of, 378 
Hospital for I.fpers, 376 
Inns, large old, 376 
Irish in, 878 
V^odging-houses, 372 
Maps of, 879 
Monmouth-street, 878 
Pound, 876 ^ 

Rookery, 878, 872 
Round-house, 377 
Seven Dials, 377, 372 
Smith, Albert, describes, 378 
Tyburn cart, 879 
Village, 376 
GlLT8PtJR*STRE£T : 

Cock-lane Ghost, 880 
Great Vire & Pie-corner, 880 
Gog and Magog : 

Corinieiis and Gog-magog, 
880, 381 
Costumes, 381 
fiigantick History, 381 
Hone's account, 8H1 
Midsummer J’agcants, 880 
Kestofatfon, 380 
Gooivian's FieiIos: 

Abbey Farm, 381 
Jews, 381 

Roman Remains, 361 
Rosemary-lane, 881 
Greek Churches: 

LondTm Wall, 227 
Russian^Embassy, 227 
Qr^ Friars: 

OoKvent, 382 
Chapel and Church, 882 
Christ's Hospital, 382 
Foundresses and means, 882 
Friars Minors, 881 
London Russet, 261 
MonutfStents, 382 
Procession, 382 


Grey Friabr— conriwticel. 
Sanctuary, SS2 
Whittington's Library, 582 
GREB'RTREET : 

City Chapel, 884 
jyundad and Grub-st., 364 
Foxe, the martyrologi'^t, 883 
Grub-street authors, 384 
Grub-street Journal and 
Society, 884 

Hoole, Samuel, and Dr. 

Johnson, 886 
Milton-sti cet, 888 
Monk, General, 884 
Pope and Grub-street, 884 
Soap works. Old City, 384 | 

Speed, John, 383 i 

Text- writers, 383 
Welby, the Hermit, 284 
Guildhall : 

Aldermen's Court, 891 
Chamberlain's Cilice, 891 
Chapel, ancient, 390 
Charles lL*s visits, 382 
Council Chamber, 391 
Courts of Common I’leas and 
King's Bench, 392 $ 

Court of Exchequer, 321 
Crypt, 800 

Firsts Second, ami Thirds 086 
Gas-lighting, 382 
Gog and Magog, 388 
Great Fire, 387 
Hustings* Court, 390 
Interior, 387 
Library, 323 

Lord Mayor's Dinner, 389 
Kitchen built, 386 
Monuments, 388, 382 
Pepys at dinner, 390 
Porch and Statues, 387 
Portraits and other Pictures, 
322 

Roof, New, 387 
r Sovereigns feasted, 389 
- Trials, memorable, 387 
Whittington and Henry V., 
386 

Windows, painted, 388 

ACKNKY-COACIT KS : 

Bailey and Duncombe, 392 
Cabs, 323 

Daven ant's description, 395 
'Origin of N&ie, 323 
Sight-seeing, 898 
Stand, the first, 392 
Halls op the Citi Com- 
panies ; 

Barges, 395 
Charters, 398 
Com panies' Arms, 424 
Companies* Charities, 423 
, Companies*Tmsteeship8,428 
ElectlSki Feasts and Gar- 
lands, 394, 395 
Funerals, 894 

GilA-hallas of tlie Saxons, 
893 


Halls — conthiuetk ^ 

l.«veries, 594 
Loving Cup, 395 
Louvre, or lautem, 598 
Offices, 893 

Paintings, Tapestry, and 
Painted AVIndows, 393 
Hate, Coriioration, 894 
Balt, above and below, 394 
Triumphs, or Pageants, 895 
Halls op tub Companies, 
Twelve Great*. 

Cloth workers’ : Banquet ing- 
room described, |t)9 ; Gifts 
distributed, 410 ; James 1. 
a cloth worker,! 09 ; Pepys’s 
Cup^409; Rebuilt I860, 
409 ; Staircase Hall, 409 
Drapers’: Cromwell’s House, 

398 ; Feasts, 399; Garden, 
898, 399; Groat Fire, 398; 
Livery, 399 ; 1 iOrd M ay or's 
day, 400 ; Portraits, 398, 

399 ; Swithin’s-lane Hall, 
399 

Fislimongers* : Charter.402 ; 
Chandelier, Silver, 401 ; 
Ciiiiosities, 401; Dining- 
hail, 400 ; Dogget, the 
actor, Coat and Badge, 
400; Fishmongers incor- 
porated, 401; Great Fire, 
401; Lord Mayors, 400; 
8. Peter’s Hospital, 4t»l ; 
Pictures, 401 ; Presiden- 
tial Chair. 401 ; Stock- 
fishmongers, 401 ; Third 
Hall, 100 ; Trust Estates 
and Charities, 401 ; Wal- 
worth, Sir W., 400 ; Wales, 
Prince of, admitted, 40*2 ; 
Wat Tyler slain, 400; 
AVine Shade8,^)Id, 401 
Goldsmiths' ; Archite^ure, 
402 ; Assay, the, 401 — 4; 
Banqueting-hall, 402 ; 
Bowes, Sir Martin, 403 ; 
Busts and Portraits, 402 ; 
Hall-mark, 404 ; Interior 
described, 402 ; Lord 
Mayors, 403 ; MyddoUon, 
Sir Hugh, 402; Pageants, 
403; Plate, 403 ; Third 
Hall, 402 

Grocers’ : Bank of England, 
897; Cutler. Sir Jolin, 
897 ; Garden, 397 ; Lord 
Mayor’s Feasts, 398 ; I'cp- 
perers, 397 ; Spoon cus- 
tom, 898; Third 11811,397 
Haberdashers* : Charities, 
407; Fire in 1864, 40rM 
Great Fire, 406 ; Hurrers, 
407 ; Portraits, 406, 407 
Ironmongers*: Almshouses* 
409 i Charities, 408; Fra* 
temity Feast, 408 ; In- 
terior Fittings, 408 ; Os- 
trich in Pageant, 408 1 
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— contimieti, 

Piciurt-s, 408; Statue of 
Beckford, 408 

Merci^rs’: Aeon, Sir Thomaa, 
Hospital, 8J>« ; Becker, 
Gilbert, House of, 306 ; 
Carvings, 896; Cuxton. 
tlie printer, 896 ; Chapel, 
396; Klectlon Cup, 396; 
Golden Lectureship, 396; 
lUcks and Hicks’s Hall, 
390 ; Pictures, 396 
Merchant Tailors’ ; Ban- 
quetkig-room screen and 
music gallery, 40.*i ; Bull. 
Hr. Joim, 405; Freemen, 
DiatinguiHhed, 406, 406; 
llawkuood, Sir John, 405; 
James I., visit of, 406; 
Henry VIX., Master, 406 ; 
0;;ilby’s Virgil, 406 ; 
ricrures, 406 ; Political 
Feahts, 406 ; Speed and 
Stow, 406 

Salters' : Busts and Pic* 
tures, 407 ; Four Halls, 
407; Game Pi% (1394), 
407; Meeting-house, 407 ; 
I'late and Loving Cui:»a, 
407 ; Printed Pageant, 
407 

Skinners’: Clerken well Plays, 
404 ; Flection of GlRcers. 
404 ; Judd, Sir Andrew, 
404 ; Kings and Queens 
members, 404 ; l-ord 
Ufayors, 404 ; Precedence 
question, 406; Skinners' 
CLiild, 404; Tunbridge 
Schools, 404 . 

Vintners’ : I’lcard, Mayor, 
entertained four Kings, 
409 ;*IJicUJres, 408 ; Swans 
the Thames, 409; Three 
Cranes, 409 ; Vintry, the, 
409 

Halls of thk Minor City 
Companies: i 

Ai>othecarieH' : Portraits, 

410 ; Fulminating Explo- 
sion, 410 

Armourers* and Braziers* : 
Armour, Northcote’s Pic- 
ture, and Plate, 410 
Bakers’: Pictures, 410 
Barber-Surgeons’ : Barbers 
and Surgeons, 411; Car- 
toons, 411; Carved ca- 
nopy, 410 ; Cup, Loving, 
412; Holbein’s Charter- 
picture, 411 ; Plate, 411 ; 
Portraits, 411 ; Theatre 
by Inigo Jones, 410 
Blacksmiths*, 412 
Brewers’ : Almshouses, 

Owen’s ; Fine for selling 
Old Ale; Pewter pots, 
412 

Bricklayers* : Bricklayers 
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and Carpenters embroiled, 
412; Curious Customs, 

412 

Butchers*, 412 
Carpenters’ : Court-rooms, 
413; Crowns and Gar- 
lands, 413 ; Frescoes dis- 
covered in the Great Hall, 

41 3 ; Pictures, 413; Hate 
and curiosities, 414 

Clocktnakers’ Company, 424 
Coaohmakers* Hall: Indus- 
trial Exhibitions; Politi- 
cal Meetings, 414 
Cooks’ Ctimpany, 428 
Coopers* Hall: State Lot- 
teries drawn, 414 
Cordwainers’ ; Charities, 
l*ortralts, and Plate, 414 
Curriers* : Carvings and 
Paintings; Guild, 1363 ;] 
convivial customs, 414 
Cutlers’; Belle Sauvage-lnn 
bequest, 414 ; Company’s 
crest, 416 

Dyers' : Swans on the 
• Thames, and Swan-up- 
pings, 416 
Embroiderers’, 415 
Founders’ : Glass Cup, temp» 
Henry VI I L, 415 
Fruiterers* Company, 423 
Girdlers’ Hall : Election 
Ceremonies with caps and 
crowns, 415 
Innholders* Hall, 416 
Joiners* : Carvings, Pic- 
tures, Cedar Parlour, 415 
Lcatliersellers’ ; . Enriched 

ceiling, screen, and sculp- 
tured pump, 416 
Masons’, 416 

Needlemakers* Company, 
424 

Painter Stainers’ Hall : Cha- 
rities, 417; Fraternity 
Artists ; Camden Cup ; 
Cation, Master, 416 ; Pic- 
tures, 417 

Parish Clerks* ; Miracle 
Plays ; JHtiry of Henry 
Machin ; Bills of Mor- 
taUt>, Portraits, and Pri- 
vileges, 417 

Pewterers’:* Master’s Por- 
trait, Pewter Pots ; Foote 
and MackUn, 418 
Pinmakers’; iHnn era’ Com- 
pany; Pinners’ Hall Meet- 
ing-house, 418 
Plasterers’ : Curious Silver 
Bell and Cup, and Privi- 
leges, 418 
Plumbers’, 418 
Porters' : Tackle %nd Ticket 
Porters, 418 * 

Saddlers’: Oldest civicGuild; 
new front; Saint ij^artln’s- 


Hal L9 — contihueiL 

le-Grand, Funeral Palls, 

Sir Richard Bl^ckmore, 
Honnor’s Home, 4 1 9 
Scriveners* : Marching 

Watch, the; Milton and 
Scriveners’ Company ; 

Cla^n,Sir Robert; Jack 
Kills, the last money scri- 
vener, 420 

Stationers’: Almanacks, the 
420; Almanack-day, 421; 
Burgaveny Mouse, 420 ; 
Carvings, by Gibbons, 
421 ; Chai5jtle8,421 ; Copy- 
right Act, 420 ; lA>rd 
Mayor’s Show, 42 1 ; 
Moore’s Almanack. 421; 
Parkhurst’s Bibles,* 420 ; 
Portraits, 421 ; Registers 
of the Company, 420 
School-house, 421 ; Sta- 
tloneri*’ Barge, 42'1 ; Sut- 
ton's Funeral. 422 
Stocking-weavers* ; Les «Dd 
the Stocking -loom Pic- 
ture, 422 

Tallow-chandlers’, 422 
Wiitermen's: Fares regu- 
lated, ^2; Petition In 
rhyme, 422 ; Taylor, the 
Water- poet, 422 
Wax-chandlers* ; Chartgr. 

illuminated. 423 
Weavers’; First Charter of 
the City Guilds, 423 
Halls, Miscellaneous: 
Agricultural : Exhibitions, 
MLcellaneoiis42&; Smith- 
field Club Cattle Show, 
424 

Bakewell, 426 
Commercial, 425 
Flaxman Hall and Sculp- 
tures, 426 ^ 

Floial, Covent Garden, 424 
Hall of Commerce : Ba-*- 

relief, by W’at^o», 426 
Hicks’s Hall : Sir Baptist 
Hicks, 426 ; 

426 ; Trials, 426 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s, 

426 . 

S. Jamef(48 : characteristic 
decoration, 427 $ * public 
dinnei*s, 427 
S. Martin’s, 427 
Town Hails and Vestry 
Halls, 427 

Union Hall.. Sop th work, 

427 ^ 

Wesleyan Centenafy Hall : 

W’esley’s Picture ; >l^aDk* 
oiTerings, 42 7 * 

Westminster Guildhall, 42^* 
HaYMARKET: * 

Baxter, Richard, 428 
Cattle-market, 1664, 428 
Coventry Act, 4*^ 
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Haym.uik£iv- 4on^»nuerl, 

Hay sold here, temp, EUzi^ 
beth, 428 

HaymarKet Theatre, 428 
Her Majesty *8 Theatre, 428 
Panton, Col., 428 
Piccadilly Hall, 429 
Shaver's Hall, 428, 429 
Tennis-court, 428 ^ 
UOLBORlt : 

Chatterton, lodging of, 480 
Kly-place, 430 
Fearon, Messrs., 429 
First pave<l, 429 
Gerarde's Gai^en, 480 
Holbom Charity, 431 
Holborn Valley, raising, 
429 

HoltS^orn Theatre, 431 
Ians Court, 431 
Kidder, pasti'y-cook, 481 
Middle-row, 480 
Old-boumo bridge, 429 
Skinner-street, 429 
Southampton Hoiiap, 430 
•* Up the Heavy Hill,” 429 
Warwick House, 4:11 
Whitehead, Paul, 431 
HonnAND House, Ken- 
sington : •> 

# Addison, death of, 431 
Busts aud Pictures, 432 
Celebrities of. 433 
Cope, Sir Walter, 431 
Duel, fatal, 433 
Fairfax, Sir T„ 431 
Gardens, 432* 

Gilt-room, 432 
Holland, Baron, 432 
Holland, first Karl of, 431 
liibrary, 482 
Park, 433 

Thoi pe, architect, 432 
Warwick, Earl of, 432 
Horsef£8lbv: 

Flight of James II. and his 
Queen, 433 

Westminster and Lambeth, 
Ferry between, 433 
Horse Guards: 

Clock, 434 

Mounted Guards, 484 
Origin Horse Guards, 484 
Parade ground, €34 
Tilt-/ard, Whitehall, 434 
Yardy, Kent, and Vanbrugh, 
architects, 434 
Hospitals : 

S. Bartholomew's, 33 
Bethlelp^m, 58 
Channg Cross* ^^7 
Con^rftption, 488 
Diiif^^sarles, 441 
French Protestant, 438 
• « S. George's, 437 
.Guy's: statues and i>ortrait 
of, 487 

King's College, 483 
Lesser, 4^8 


Hospitals — cofiHnued, 

Lock, 438 
London, 439 
S. Luke*8, 489 

I Marylebone and Paddlng- 
t ton, 489 
Middlesex, 489 
Ophthalmic, 449 
Orthopaedic, 440 
Presidents of the City Hos- 
pitals, choice of, 436 
Queen Charlotte's, 440 
Boyal Free, 440 
Royal Maternity, 440 
8. Thomas's, Southwark, 486 
Smnll-pox and Vaccination, 
440 

University College, 440 
Westminster, 440 
Hotels : 

Agricultural, 442 

Charing Cross, 442 

City Terminus, 443 

Kuston, 441 

Great Northern, 441 

Great Western, 441 

Grosvenor, 442 

Inns of Court, 442 * 

Langham, 442 

London Bridge, 442 

Palace, 441 

Westminster Palace, 442 
HoUNDSDITCn : 

Dogsditch, 443 
Foundry, 443 
Jews* Quarter, 444 
Rag Fair, 444 
Tench, the joiner, 443 
Houses of Old London: 
Aldersgate-street, 444 
Aldgate, 444 
Ashburnham, 444 
Bagnio, 444 
Bangor, 444 
Baumes, 446 

cBrick, stone, and wood, 446 
^Brook's Menagerie, 446 
Bulk shops, 446 
Burnet's, Bishop, 446 
Campden House, 446 
Canon bury, 446 
Carllrie, 446 
Caxton's, 446 
Colehcme, 448 
Crosby Hall, 297 
Drury-lane, 449 
Dyott's, 446 
Elizabethan, 447 
Fowler's, 447 
Fulwood's Rents, 447 
Grab-street, 447 
Hale, 448 
Holland, 481 
Hoxton, 447 
Kensin^on, 447 
Kennin^n, 447 
Lindsey* Chelsea, 448 
Lindsey, L.-Inn-Fields, 448 
LittieMoorflelds* 448 


Houses of Old London*^ 
continued. 

Long-lane, 484 
Marylebone, 448 
Milborn's, 448 
Newcastle, 448 
Old City Workbo’ise, 448 
Post-ofkce, Lonibard-8t.,448 
I Queen-st., L.-1.-Flelds, 448 
Schomberg, 449 
Shaftesbury, 449 
Southwark, 450 
Spanish Ambassadors'* 462 
Staple Inn, 450 t 
Star Chamber, 450 
S. Mary Axe, 450 
Strand, 450 
Tradessant's, 460 
Warwick, 461 
Weather- board e<l, 451 
Winchester-street, 461 

INNS OP COURT AND 
L CHANCERY: 

Admission to the Inns, 471 
Arms, 471 

Apprudtices and Serjeants^ 

460 

Ascension day custom, 461 
Calls to the Bar, 471 
Costume of Inns of Court, 460 
Expenses, 471 
Hall dinner, 471 
Inns of Court and Trade 
Guilds, 401 

Star Chamber Court, 460 
Students, temp. Hen. VI., 

461 

Barnard's Inn, 471 
Clement’s Inn : 

Falstaffand Shallow, 472 
S. Clement’s WeU, 472 
Sun-dial, 472 « 

Clifford's Inn, 472 is 
Members, eminent, 472 
Dinner custom, curious, 
472 

Gray's Inn ; 

Armorial windows, 469 
Bacon, Fmneis, 470 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, 470 
Bolting, 409 
Cliapel, 409 

Christmasings, Masques, 
and Revels, 469 
Gardens, 366, 470 
Grey of Wilton and Port- 
poole, 469 
Hall built, 469 
Libraries, 471 
Members, eminent, 470 
Montagu, Basil, 470 
Osborn and Tonson, book* 
sellers, 470 
Lincoln's Inn : 

Books and MSS., 46S 
Chapel, 213 

Chrlstmasings, mosqueik 
and revels^ 463 
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Ik»s of Court ani> Chan- 
cery — coniini ^ ed . 
Curfew-bell, 469 
Ernkine, Lord, statue, 467 
Eresco, by Watts, 467 
Gardens, 365* 466 
Gatehouse, 466 
llaU, New, 460 
Hall, Old, 465 1 

Hall roof, 467 1 

Hogarth’s Eaul before 
Felix, 467 

Kitchen and cellars, 467 
Lil®i*ary, New, 466, 467 
Members, cmiueut, 465 
More, Sir Thomas, family 
of, 465 

New-square, 4(fb 
Oriel window, painted,46S 
Origin, 464 
Portraits, 468 
Screen, armorial, 465 
Screen, Hall, and costumed 
figures, 467 
Stone-buildings, 466 
Sun-dials, 465 ^ 

Thurloe State Papers, 465 
Visits, royal, 466 
L)’oii’s lun : 

Coke, Header, 4 73 
Weure and Thui tell, 473 
Ne^v Inn and Sir Tiiomas 
More, 473 
SuD-diul, large, 473 
Serjeants’ Inn : 

Armorial windows, 474 
Hall, 475 
Portraits, fine, 4 74 
Serj< aiitcy, Ibe, 474 
Hisiory, of, 474 
Staple. Inn : 

HaU and Portraits, 475 
Jacobi^aii architeciure,475 
"^JohtisoD, Or., and Keed, 
Isaac, 475 

Strand, or Chester Inn, 475 
Symond's Inn, 475 
Tliavie’s Inn, 475 
Temple, Inner, 461 

Gardens, view fVom, 463 
Hall Dinner, 463 
Hall and Pictures, 463 
Hatton, Sir C. 463 
Johnson and Goldsmith, 
461 

Knights Hospitallers, 461 
Lamb, Charles, 461 
Masques and plays, 463 
Pastimes and Hevtds, 460 
Pillars at S. Paul’s, 460 
3.«ibraiy, 461 
Members, eminent, 462 
Parltiinicnt chamber, 463 
Wat Tyler’s BebelUon, 
461 

Temple, Middle : 

Ashmoleand Aubrey, 463 
Calves’ Heads, 463 
Feasts, 463 


Inns of Court and Ciia*>- 
CEUY — continued . 
Fountain, 356, 464 
Gatehouse, 463 
Garden. 464 
Hall, 462 
l.ast Kevcl, 463 
Library, New, 468 
Members, eminent, 464 
Pictures and Busts, 463 
Prince of Wales enrolled, 
464 

Header, 468 
Sun-dials, 464 
Turkish Tombstone, 464 
Inns op Odd London : 
Angel, Islington, 451 
Angel, S. Clement’s, 451 
Ape, London Wall, 451 
Baxitist’s Head, 451 
Bell, Carter-lane, 452 
Bell, Warwdck-lane, 452 
Belle Sauvage, 413 
Black Bear and White 
Bear, 455 
Blossoms, 461 
^ Bolt-in-Tun, 452 
Bull, BIshopsgate, 453 
Clerkenwell, 403 
Coach and Horses, 453 
Cock, Totlill 1-street, 453 
Cross Keys, 453 
Elephant and Castle, 458 
Four Swans, 464 
George and Blue Boar, 454 
George, Snow-hill, 454 
Gerard’s Hall, 454 
Gilc.s’s, S. 454 
Green Man, 454 
llolbom Hill, 454 
King’s Arm.?, 454 
Old Bell, 454 
Oxford Arms, 454 
Paul Pindar. 454 
Piccadilly Inns, 454 
Pied Bull, 465 
Pindar of Wakefield, 455 ^ 
Queen’s Head, 455 
llose of Normandy, 455 
iCose, Ilolboni Hill, 456 
Saracen’s ]Head, Snow-hill 
and Friday -street, 456 
Spread Eagle, 459 
Swan w'ith Two Necks, 459 
Three Cupsf 459 
White Hart, Bishopsgate,4 5 9 
Wliite Hart, Covent Garden, 
460 

Half-way House, 464 
Southwark Jons: 

Bear at Bridgefoot, 458 
Boar’s Head, 458 
Catherine Wheel, 458 
Dog and Bear, 458 
George, 467 • 

King’s Head, 458 
Tabard, 456 
White Hart, 45T ^ 

White Libu, 458 
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White Hart, Welbeck-st. 4 60 
White Horse, Fetter lane» 

I 236, 460 

Yorkshire Stingo, 460 
I Isle of Dogs : 

Oubitt Town, 477 
Dockyards, 476 
Dogs, tradition of; 476 
Iron Suspension Bridges 
and Cables, 476 
Name, 476 

Peninsiiln^riginally, 475 
Islington : 

Angel Inn, 478 
Canonbury, 477 
Cattle Market, 470 * 
Cloudesley, Kichard de, 476 
Dairies, 477 
Daniel, George, 477 
Elizabethan houses, 476 
Highbury, 477 
Holloway, 470 
Inns, 47 7 

Iseldon, a British name, 476 
Ivy Gardens, Hoxton, 479 
New Kiver, 477 
Peabody Jlequest, 470 
Persons, o.ninent, 477 
Population, 479 
Regent’s Canal, 47T 
Sadler’s Wells, 478 
Smeaton’s Observatoty, 47 
Spa Fields, 478 
Taverns, old, 478 

O JAMES’S: 

Berry-street, Swift’s Lodg- 
ings, 4S1 

Court of S. James’s, 480 
S. James’s Fields, 480 
S. James’s-street : Bagnio, 
Byron, Ixml, 581, 482; 
Betty’s Fruit-shop, 482; 
Civil Service Club, 481; 
Club-hou.ses, 482 ; Claren- 
don House, 481; Elms- 
ley’s, 480; Gibbon, Pope, 
and Waller, 480 ; Gillray, 
caricaturist, 4S1 ; Hook, 
I’heodore, Clevt^and-row, 
482; Tkntched House, 480; 
Wirgman, Kantesitn, 481; 
Wren, SirChristopher, 481 
S. James’s-place : Eminent 
residents, 482 ; Kogers’i 
Pictures, Sculptuies, &c., 
483, Spencer HoAse, 482 
Jermyn-st ei^neat resi- 
dents, 481 ; Tlow\?, Mrs.; 
Museum of P^tical 
GcoL^gy, 481 

J AMKS- STREET, W ESTMI^^STEBS 
Arundel Marbles, 479 
Glover and <41ftbrd, 479 
Pictures at Tart Hall, 400 
Stationery Ofilce,^4dO 
Tart Hall, 479. 480 
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Jews* St79aoogo£S) 

Bevis Marks, 328 
Duke’s-place* 328 
New, Great 8. Helena, 328 
New, U. Bryanston-st., 229 
West London, Margaret- 
street, 329 

Jews is Losdos: * 
Cemeteries, 483 
Clothes Exchange, 488 
Corporation, 484 
Jewries, 483 
Jews* Free Scliool, 484 
•lews’-row, 484 
Jewry destroy A, 488 
Massacre, 488 
Old Jewry, 483 
KetuAa from exile, 488 
8atur4^y, Hebrew, 484 
Saxon period, 483 
Synagogues, 484 
WealtJi of, 485 
S, John’s Gate : 
Architecture, 488 
Cave, Garrick, and Johnson, 
485 

Oocwra, Grand Vrior, 485 
Hollar's prints, 485 
Jerusalem Tavern, 486 
S, John’s Church, 486 
Knights of S. John, 485 
No Iran's Lund, 485 
Kestored, 486 


YKNNINGTOIT : 

Early history, 486 
Duchy of Cornwall Estate, 
487 

Kennington Common, 487 
Licensed Victuallers' School, 
486 

Manor of Ijambeth, 487 
Place of execution, 487 
Kcyal l^lace, 486, 487 
Whitefield preaching, 487 
Kensington : 

Campden Hill andCampden 
House, 486 

Colby and Kensington 
Houses, 447 
Gore House, 488 
Horticiiftural Sogiefy, 489 
International Kxtiibition 
and Building, 489 
King's Arms Tavern, 488 
Mansions, 489 
S. Mary’s Church, 488 
Newtoij, Sir Isaac, 488 
Palace Hardens, 488 
South, sSi/ James, Observa- 
tory. 488 

Soyti^s 8ymp€}etiumt 489 
- Wilberforce, William, 488 
KENT-tfrREET ; 

' Bridge, ancient, 495 
Broom-men and Mumpers, 

495 

Cade ancfWyatv 496 


i Kentish-town ; 

Camden-town, 496 
Cemetery, 82, 495 
Chapel, 495 
Fleet River, 496 
Gospel Oak, 496 
Somers-town, 496 
Sycamore planted by Nel- 
son, 495 
KiLBURN: 

Goldamith’a Cottage, 496 
Priory, 496 
Wells. 496 
KNIGIITSB RIDGE l 
Albert-gate, 491 
Belgravia, 492 
Brompton s 

Chinese Collection, 491 
Fox and Bull Tavern, 492 
Inns and Taverns, 491 
Jenny’s Whim, 492 
Lowndes- square, 492 
Tattersall’s, New, 491 
Westboiinn* Bridge, 490 
Brompton, Persons of note 
residing at, 490 

L ambeth ; * 

Antiquity. 406 
Arundel Marbles, 499 
' Asylum, 498 
Bushell, Thomas, 499 
Canute's Trench, 497 
Carlisle House, 498 
Chemical Works and Pot- 
tery, 500 

Clowes's Printing Works, 
581 

Coade’s Artificial Stone, 501 
Cuper's Gardens, 499 
Desxmni, Colonel, 499 
Fair, ancient, 497 
Gardens, Public, 498 
Hock Tide, 497 
S. John’s Church, 498 
^Eainbeth Marsh, 499 
^I^ampreys and Salmon, 497 
S. Mary’s Church, 185, 497 
Maudsley's Works, 500 
Moore’s Almwhcu'lc^ 499 
New Cut and Pedlar’s Acre. 
501 

Norfolk House, 499 i 

Pedlar and his Dog, 497 I 
Plate Glass. 501) | 

Price’s Candle Company, 500 
Roman Remains and Road, 
497 

Shot Towers, 600 
Theatres, 498 . 

Vaoxhall Gardens, 498 
Waterworks, 409 
Lambeth Pa e ace : 

Books and MSS., 504 
Cbupel at'd Crypt, 601, 602 
Cranmer's additions, 601 
Curiosities, 505 
Fig-ttees, Cardinal Pole's, 
505* 


Lambeth Palace — contd . 
Gardens and Grounds, 506 
Gate-house, 502 
Guard-chamber, 508 
Hall. Great, 504 
Howley’s repairs, 504 
Letters, collection of, 506 
Libraries, 603 
Lollards' Prison and Tower, 
I 502 

Pictures, 503 
Royal Guests, 505 
Stationers' Company and 
Archbishop’s Barje, 505 
Wat Tyler’s Rebellion, 601 
Law Courts; 

Arches, 313 

Central tJrimlnal Court, 508 
Chancery, 507; Great Scat, 
508; and Bag, 507 
Clerkenwell Sesaions’Hous^ 
237 

Doctors* Commons, 813 
Equity. 507 
Exchequer, 509 ; 

St^al,/)09 

Sheriffs* Presentation, 508 
Sheriffs’ Roll, 508 
Tallies, 509 

Insolvent Debtors* Court, 
509 

Lord 3fayor*8 Court, 510 
5tar8halsea and Palaca 
Court, 509 
Old Bailey; 

Press-yard, 607 
Sheriff's Dinner, 506 
' Trials, 507 

Palace of Justice, New, 510 
> Rolls Court, 510 

I * Sheriffs’ Court, 510 

Star Chamber, 450-»-610 
Westminster Hall, old 
Courts in, 506 • 

Leadenhall-strfet ; 
Corporation Granary, 611 
C.’rypt of S. Michael’s, 61] 
Denison family, 511 
Hall for Anns, 511 
f Market, 511 
I Afotteux, Peter, 611 
[ S. Mary Axe, 511 
LEICKSTER-SQU ARE r 
Aylesbury House, 512 
Burford’s Panorama, 514 
Cranbourne-alley, 514 
Green- street : WooUett the 
engraver, 614 

Hogarth, William, lived, 518 
Hotels and Foreigners, 516 
Hunter, John, lived, 514 
Leicester-flelds, 511 
Lisle-street, 514 
Leicester House, 511 
Leicestcr-place, 514 
Lin wood, Miss, her Needle- 
work, 512 

S Martin-street; Newton't 
House, 514 
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1j£1C£ST£r-squar£ — contd. 
Orange-court : Ople and | 
Holcroft, 514 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, lived, 
513 

Riots of 1780, 513 
Savile House, 512 
Statue of Geon^e 1., 513 
WyUrs Earth Model, 518 
Levels : 

Various, 515 

Highest ground and mid- 
dle ground, 510 
LinnSRiES : 

Agricultural Society, 510 
Antiquaries* Society, 616 
Archaeological Soci cty ,616 
Ariitlery Grouifd. 516 
Asiatic Society, 510 
Astronomical Society, 516^ 
Hank of England, 51(^ 
Harber-Surgeons* Hall, 5\6 
Beaumont Inetitutioii, 516 
Bible Society, 616 
Botanical Society, 617 
British Museuin, 584 
Charter-house, 617 
Chelsea Hospital, 517 ^ 

Christ’s Hospital, 5L7 
Church Missionary, 517 
Circulating, 527 
City of Iioudoii Institution, 
517 

Civil Engineers* Institution, 
517 

Clockmakers* Company, 517 
Club-houses, 517 
College of Physicians, 277 
College of Surgeons, 517 
Cor]ioration of London, 
618 

Cottonian, 518 
Depart mi'Ut of Practical 
• Art, 518 
Doctors* Commons, 313 
Dulwich College, 274 
Dutcli Church, 3 it* 

East India Company, 620 
Ellesmere, 520 
Free Libraries, 627 
Geographical Society, 520 
Heralds' College, 275 
Horticultural Society, 521 
Hospitals, 521 

Incorporated Law Society, 
521 . 

Inns of Court and Chancery, 
521 

King’s College, 521 
Lambeth Palace, 501 
XJnnasan Society, 521 
Literary Fund, 521 
London Institution, 522 
London Library, 522 
Mathematical Society, 522 
Mechanics* Institute, 522 
Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, 522 

Medical Society, 850, 520 


Lirrarirs— - conIInue<l. 

Merchant-Tailors* School, 
520 

Microscopical Society, 522 
Mudie*s Select, 527 
Museum of Practical Oeo- 
^ogy, 522 

New College, 277, 622 
I’arliament IIouscs, 665, 666 
Patent Seal Office, 522 
S. Paul’s Cathedral, 111,623 
S- Paul’s Schools, 528 
Pharmaceutical Society, 528 
Royal Academy of Arts, 523 
Royal Academy of Music, 
524 

Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects, 624 

Royal Institution, 521 
Royal Library, S* James’s 
I’alsce, 524 
Royal Society, 524 
Royal Society of Literature, 
524 

Russell Institution, 524 
Sion College, 279, 525 
Soane’s, Sir John, 525 
Societies, Literary and 
SMeniidc, 525 
Society of Arts, 625 
Statistical Society, 625 
Tenison’s, Archbishop, 525 
Tower of London, 626 
United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, 526 
University College, 526 j 
Williams’s Library, 526 
Zoological Society, 627 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields: 

I Duke-&treet: -Silver Foun- 
I tain, magniheeut, 528 
I Extent of^ 527 

Inclosed, 528 
Law Courts, New, 62$ 

! Lindsey House, 527 

Plumpers and Kuf!lcrs|a528 
Place of Execution an^ Pil- 
lory, 527, 528 I 

Russell, William Lord, 527 
Turnstile, Great and Little, : 
528 - 

Wlietstone’s Park, 528 \ 

Literary Fund; I 
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Lomb A RD-%TR£RT — continuect 
Birohin-lane, 581 • 

Booksellers, 581 
Burse proposed, 581 
Churches in, 532 
George-yard, 531 
Goldsmiihs, 582 
Gijpshum’s shop, 531 
Isabella, queen of Edward 
11., house of, 530 
Pope, Alexander, birth- 
place of, 531 
Pope’s merchants, 531 
Post-office, General, 532 
Roman^'emains, 531 
Siiore^ the goldsmith, 580 
London Institution; 
Established, 682 ^ 
Laboratory, Lecture-room, 
and XJbrary, 5^33 
London Wall — Citv s 
Wall and Betblem Hospital, 
534 

Long Ache : 

I Butler and Curll, in Rose- 
street, 535 
Coachmakers, 635 
Kims and Seven Acres, 534 
Endell-street, and S. Mar- 
tin’# Schools, 585 ^ 

Mug-house Club, 535 • 

Nostrums, sale of, 535 
Prior’s Chloe, 535 # 

Rose-street and Drydqn 
cudgelled, 535 

Taylor, the Water -poet, 584% 
Lord Mayor’s State ; 
Banquets, Inauguration, 537 
BiiUen, Sir GeolTrey, 637 
Custard at Feasts, 536 
Collar, 536 

Costume and Jewels, 588 
Fool, 536 
Household, 687 
Jewels, 536 • 

Lord Mayor’s Day cxpen8e% 
537 

Mace and Sword, 586 
Pearl Sword, 537 
Plate, 537 
Salary, 536 
Seals, 536 
Silver Cradle, •637 


Grants, 529 * 

First I^nner, 529 
House, Adelphi Terrace, 1 
lustituted, 529 
Odes, authors of, 629 
Little Britain : 

Booksellers, 529, 530 
Bretagne, Duke ot, 539 
Duke-street, 530 
Milton lodged, 530 
J^^tatf>r published, 530 
Lombard-stiu^et : 
Abchurch-lanc, 5J1 
Badge Osf the lombards, 530 
Banking-houses, 532 
Barclay’s ban1ii^g-house,532 


Stata Banquets, />36 
Statr, 636 
Watermen, 537 
Whittington, 537 
Ludgate, I^udi;ate Hill, 
AND Street ; 

Barbican, or Wl^tch Tower, 

539 • 

Belle Sauvage Inn, 589 
Elizabeth, Quee 9 ^Stattte of, 
from the Gate, 538 
Foster, Sir Stcplu^m, 588* 
Lud-gatc, 638 
Newberry, bookseller, 589 
0, Paul’s and S. Martin*^ 
ChuTches|i539 
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IatOGA^TB, liUDO/TTE 
^ AND Sthbbt — contimted. 

^ PriHOu of JLudgate, 538 
J'Yison Thoughts, 538 
Kttilway viaduct, 539 
Rundell and Bridge's shop, 
539 

Wyat, Sir T., rebeUlon,^ 539 

T|AGI>ALEN HOSPITAL; 
Benefactors, 510 
Dodd, Dr., chaplain, 540 
Household, 541 
Mugdalens, their dress and 
work, 540 ^ 

Mansion House ; 
Architecture, 640 
Egyptian Hull, 541 
Kitchen^ 541 

Venetiai'' and Wilkes’s Par- 
lours, 541 
Tables, 541 
Mansions : 

^ Apsley House, 541 

Bed-room and private- 
room, 543 

Bullet-proof blinds, 541 
China and Plate, 542 
Pictures and Sculpture, 
4^ 541,543 e 

^ • Site, 543 

W’cilinyfton Shield, 542 
Arg^'U House ; 

Aberdeen 3Iinistry, 543 
‘ * Industrial School, 543 
^ Bath House: 

Pictures, Sculpture, 544 
Bedford, Duke of, i^ictures, 
644 

Bernal, Ralph, Ksq., Works 
of Art, Books, and Prints, 

544 

BridgewaterHouse : 
Pictures, 545 

Buckinghaip House, Pall 
Mall : Ministers of War, 
545 

Burlington House ; 

Burlington, lA>rd, his ad- 
ditions, 545 

Cavendish Family, 546 
Gay, on, 546 

H«)garth*^i caricature, 540 
"“I'ope's Eulogy, 54^ 
University of London, 54 7 
Wal|>ole, Horace, on, 545 
Cambridge House : 

Duke of Cambridge and 
Loid Palmerston, 547 
Naval aryd 5Iilitary Club- 
house, 547 
Chesterfield House: 

Lord^*'jphcsterfie]d and 
French Cookei y, 647 
^Portraits, Busts, and 
, Bronzes, 647 
Clarence house, 547 
Clarendon House, Plcca- 
dUly,679 


Mansions — ecmtinued. 

Do Grey, Karl : 

Pictures, 548 
Devonshire House : 

Amateur perforina’nce,548 
Berkeley House, 548 
BlbliogTaphical rarities, 
548 

Libro di Verita, 548 
Pictures, 548 
Redecorated, 548 
Dorchester House : 

Pictures, 549 
Dover House : 

Lord Melbourne ; Duke of I 
Tork, 649 
Dudley House : 

Pictures, 649 
Gloucester House: 

Elgin Marbles, 549 
Tapestry Carpet, 549 
Grosvenor House: 

Picture Gallery and 
Screen, 549 

Grosvenor Gallery of Pic- 
tures and Sculpture, 550 
Harcourt House, 550 
Hertford House: 

lectures, china, Ac., 550 
Ifolderncsse House: 

IMctures, Sculpture, 650 
Hope House : 

Antiques and Pictures, 
Duchess-street Collection, 
551 

Lansdownc House ; 

Pictures and Sculpture, 
551, 552 

Lyndhurst Lord : 

Pictures by Copley, 552 
Manchester House, 562 
51 url borough House: 
Architect, Wren, 552 
Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough, 552 
ifall and Paintings, 553 
{princess Charlotte and 
Prince Leopold, 552 
Prince and Princess of 
W'ales, 563 
Re-embellished, .553 
Stables, new, 5&3 
Montague House, Blooms- 
b iry,'l>73, 574 

Alontague House, Whitehall, 
653 

Rebuilt, 554 

Montague House, Port man- 
square, 554 

Montague House, South- 
wark, 554 
Norfolk House: 

IMctures and Coronation 
Plate, 554 
Normanton, ^rd • 

Pictures, 6a4 

Northumberland House, 
Northampton House, 
and Si^folk House, 555 


Mansions — cow finned. 

Pictures and Carvings, 
555 

Overetone, Lord : Pictures, 
5.55 

Peel, Sir Robert ; Pictures, 
555 

Rothschild, Baron, 559 
Rutland House, 556 
Sibthorp, Colonel; 

Collection of Plate, Porce- 
lain, Glass, &c., 556 
Spencer House, 556 
St alTord H ou^e — Bui ft for 
the Duke of York : 
Pictures and Sculpture, 
556, 557 

Tomliiie, Mr. G. : Pictures, 
557 

Uxbridge House : Tlie poet 
Gay, 557 
MaRKKTS : 

Billinosgate, 55. 661 
Borough, 559 
Clare, 559 
Colombia, 658 
Corn, Mart-lane, 329 
• Covent Garden, 559 
Farringdon, 659 
Hunger lord, 659 
Leadctihall, 50c> 
Metropolitan Cattle, 560 
Newgate Markei, 660 
Newport, 561 
Oxford Market, 661 
Smithfield, 561 
Stocks Market, 561 
Mark-lane: 

Blanch A ppleton 3fanor- 
house, 562 

Martin’s (S.) Lane: 

Notable Tenants, 662 • 
Porridge Island, 562t 
aiARTiN’s (S.) Le Grand: • 
College aud Sanctuary, 562, 
663 

Crypt, 303 

Inns, Taverns, Trades, 669 
Roman remains, 563 
Mauvleuone : 

Bowling-greens, 564 
Extent and Manor, 568 
Gardens, 564 

Park and Regent’s Park ,5 63 
Prize-fighting, 564 
Ty burn-road, 564 
May fair; 

S. Jamort’s Fair, 564 
Keith’s Chapel, 565 
Marriages, 565 
Mkws, Royal ; 

Charing, 565 
Original Mews, 565 
Queen’s Mews, Pimlico, 561 
Royal Mews, Phmer-st. 564 
I State Coach, 505, 566 
Minories : 

Gunsmiths, 566 
Haydon-square, 566 
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'^ltT*ORiZ9^c(mtinued. 

Holy Trinity, ft6G 
Nuns of S. Clare, 066 
Mint, Uoyal ; 

Curloiiities, 6 67 
Lully, the Alchemist, 567 
Machinery, steam, 563 
Mint, Tower, 566 
Old and New Mints, 667, 568 
Pix, 568 

Koman Mint, 566 
Mint, South waiik s 
Asylum for Debtors, 569 
Marriages, illicit, 569 
Minters, exodus of, 569 
Poets in the Mint, 569 
Saxon and Norman Mints, 
569 • 

Sutfolk Manor, 568 
Monument, the : 

Cibber’s sculpture, 670 
Described, 670 
l.egends, 571 
Model, 570 
Pope’s couplet, 571 
Koyal Society’s observa- 
tions, 570 ♦ 

Suicides from, 671 * 

Mooiifieuds : 

Archery, 672 
Bethlem Hospital, 572 
Hone Skates, 571 
Calves’ Head Club, 673 
Canning, Elizabetb, 572 
(.k>lcmaii street, 572 
Coiiinion Hunt, 572 
Kvolyn and Pepys, 572 
Lackington’s, 573 
Moor-gale, 672 
Museum, Hhitish ; 

^ Antiquities Department, 678 
Assyrian Galleries, 681 
BilAc^ and Pealters, 687 
y Botanical or Banksian Dc< 
partment, 678 
Britisli and Anglo-Kuman 
Itemaiiis, 579 
British and Mediaeval Hoom, 
683 

Bronze Hoom, 532 
Central Saloon, 576 
Cost of Museum buildings, 
675 

Early Christian Collection, 
583 

Eastern Zoological Gallery, 
576 • 

Egyptian Gallery and 
liooms, 581 
'Elgin Rooms, 679 
Ethnograp’ ical Rooms, 683 
Exhibition Rooms, plans of, 
677 

Gates and Railing, 675 
Greco-Roman Rooms, 679 
Hellenic Rooms, 680 
Libraries : 

Royal Library t Books 
with Autographs, 684 


Museum, BBrnsa—- con^inuco- 1 MusEUMS^-conHnwiI. 


General Library, 684 \ 

Greville Library, 684 
Newspapers, 586 
Mammalia Saloon, 676 
Manuscripts ; 

Ancient Rolls and Char- 
ters, 687 

Magna Charta, 687 
l^ope’s Bulls, 587 
Donation MSS., 687 
Medal Room, 583 
Mediseval Collection, 688 
Mineral Collections, 578 
Mont Ague Great Gate, 
678 

Montague ITouso, 673 
North Gallery (Fossils), 
576-678 
Northern Zoological Gal- 
lery, 576 
Origin ofdhe Museum, 674 
Papyri, 688 
Portraits in Eastern Zoo- 
logical Gallery, 676 
Print-room : 

Drawings and Engrav- 
ings, 688 
Keepers of the Prints, 588 
Portraits, 589 
Admission and Cata- 
logues, 589 
Reading-room : 

Construction and dimen- 
sions, 585 ; admission 
to, 587 
Sculpture, by Wcstmacott, 
575 

Sloanc and Harlcian Col- 
lections, 574 
Smirke, Sir R., 674 
Southern Zoological Gal- 
lery, 676 

Statues of Shakspeare, 
Banks, and Mrs. Darner, 
575 • 

St ones, immense, 67^ 
Syrian Gallery, 579 
Temple Collection, 582 
Town ley Collection, 579 
V osc-rooms ; H amil » on and 
Portland Vases, 68*2 
Zoological Collections, 575, 
676 

AIuseums l 

Adelaide Gallery, 689 
Anatomical Museums, 689 
Antiquaries, Society of 
(Picture^), 589 
Antiquities of London,590 
Archteological Association 
and Institute, 590 
Architects’ Institute, 600 
Architectural, 591 
A rmouries. 5 9 1 
AutograplA^ 60!!. 
Botauipal Society, 691 
Brookcs*d Alusoum, 691 
Bullock’s Mu^'um, 320 


Civil Engineers* InsHtw* 
tion, 692 

College oi Physicians, 699* 
College of Surgeons, 692 
Corporation, 593 
Cox’s Museum, 694 
^Cuminglan Mu«eum, 596 
Daniel, George, Canon- 
bury, 696 

Entomological Society, 
696 

Geology, Practical, 696 
Geological Society, 696 
Gv oWgical (Bow erbank’s), 

596 

Guiana Collection, 699 " 
Hospitals ; .^natomi cal 
Museums, 696 , 

Hudson’s Ba^Company’s, 

596 

Hunter’s (W.) Museum, 

597 

India Museum, 697 • 

King’s College, 697 
Leverian Atuseum, 512 
Manufactures and Orra- 
mental Art, 598 
Meade’s Dr., 598 
Ali^ionary, 599 
Naval Aluseum, 599 
National Repository, 599 
Pharmaceutical Si^ciety, 
699 

Private Collections, 606 
Rackstrow’s Aluseum, 5896 
Royal Society, 600 
Saltero, Don, 600 
Saull’s Collection, 600 
Bloane Museum, 601 
Soane Aluseum, 601 
Society of Arts, 608 
South Kensington 
Benin, 603 
TradescnntlS, 604 
Trinity House, 605 
United Service Inetitu- 
tion, 606 

University College, 606 
Waterloo Aluseum, 606 
Weeks’s Aruseuin, 606 
Zoological SocicLy's, 606 
Music Hales: • 

Alhaaabra, 608 ^ 

Canterbury, 608 
Evaus’s, 608 
Grecian, 609 
Hanover-squarc, 609 
Highbury Barn, 608 
James’s, S., 601^ 

Oxford, 608a 
Plillharmonio, 608 
Surrey Music Hali^609 

'WEWINGTON BUTTSf* 
Butte for Archery, 614 
CnuPs Treuob, 616 
Origin of, 614 
Walworth, Sir W., 614 
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Newington, Stoks: 

^ Abney Park, 6ie 
^ Bishop’s Place, 615 
King Henry’s Walk, 615 
Newington-green, 615 
Notable Persons, 615 
Rural yillage, 615 
New Kiveb : ^ 

Chadwell and Amwell 
Springs, 609 

Myddeltoii, Sir Hugh, 609 
James 1. and Charles L, 619 
Pipes, 610 

Myddelton family, 611 
New River Shares^ 619 
River course. 611 ' 

New River Head, Cll 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 613 
Statue of Sir Hugh Myddel- 
ton, 6l!^ 

New Road ; 

Euston, Marylebonc, and 
Pentonville Roads, 613 
Formation, 613 
Uarley-house, 613 
Opposition to, 613 
Newgate street ; 

Bas-relief, 614 
Bath-street, 614 
. King Edward-stred^ 614 
Vaiinyer-alley, 614 
Warwick-lune, 614 
NEWSrAPERS : 

. .British Museum collectlcn, 
, 685 

Hates of early Newspapers, 
616, 617 

llhiatraM /x)?ulo7i Jfews, 61S 
Morniijff Chronicle, 616 
Morning llcraWy 616 
Morning Post, 61 6 

of the Present JFeel%6l5 
Times,, 616: Printing ma- 
chinery, 616, 617 
Weekly nef./spapers, 617 

O LD BAILEY: 

Bales, the penman ; Camden 
born. 619 

Execution, first, 618 
Kxecutums, Memorable, 619 
Green Ari>our court, 619 
V.ogarth bjrn. 618, «1 9 
8k'ini]er-st. Execution, '615 
‘ Surgeons’ Theatre, 618 
Sydney House, 618 
Old Jewrv: i 

Clayton, Sir Robert, 619 | 

Jews and Synagogue, 619 I 
Ijondon Institution, OJO 
Lord Mayor\ Court, 620 
Person^ Prof. 620 
OLD-STiterT : 

Picthatch, 620 
^.'Leonrird’s, Shoreditch, 620 
Roman Road, 620 
Vinegar Works, 620 
Omnibus, The : 

Barricade, 621 


Omnibus, the — can^imied. 

First established, 620 
Greenwich stages, 620 
Shillibeer, 630, 621 
Oxford-street; 

S. Anne’s parish, 621 
Camelford House, 628 
Han way -street, 622 
Marylebotie old church, 621 
Newman-srreet and Berners- 
street, 628 

New Oxford-street, 623 
NoUekens's Recollections, 
622. 628 

Pantheon, 622, 639,640 
Pennant’s Recollections, 621 
Portland-plaoe, notable resi- 
dents, 622 I 

Statue: Duke of Kent, CO 2 
Stratford-place, 622 
Ty burn-brook, 620 
Tyburn and Oxford-road, 621 
Wardour-street, 622 

PAHDTNGTON.- 
A Bishop’s Estate, 624 
Churches, 624 
Craven Hill, 624 
Dudley Grove and Welling- 
ton Statue, 624 . 

Forest of Middlesex, 623 
Maida Hill, 624 
Paddiiigtoit Green, 624 
Padilingtmi, Past and Pre- 
sent, 62 

Population, 623 
Public Houses, old, 625 
Saxon name, 623 
Tyburnia, 623, 624 
Westboume Green, 621 
Painted Chamber : 

Conferences ainl Courts, 625 
Edward the Coiifessur, 025 
Paintings and tapestry, 625 
Palaces, Koval: 
Bsekingham J'alace: 
|i\rlingtou House, 626 
Ball-room, 629 
Buckingham House, 626 
Blore, archlt* ct, 627 
Cartoons of Raphael, 637 
Chapel, 629 * 

Costume Balls, 629 
East Front, 627 
George III. LiJ)rary, 627 
Green Drawing-rooin, 628 
Grand Staircase, 628 
Marble Arch, 627 
Marble Hall and Sculp- 
ture Gallery, 627 | 

Mulberry Garden, 626 j 
Nash, architect, 627 
Paintings, 627 
Pavilion in Garden, 629 
Picture Cillery, 628 
I Pictures, collection of, 628 

Pkasure Grounds, 629 
Queen’s House, 627 
Royal ^ewB, 565 


Palaces, Roval-^>«/'«««^‘ 
Sculptures, 629 
State Apartments, 628 
Stothard, T., K. A., 628 
Throne-room, 628 
Carlton House: 

Arras and Costumes, 6B5 
Carlton-hou8e-terr.tce,635 
Carlton, Lord, 63* 
Conservatory, 635 
Epigrams, 636 
Furniture, 636 
Gdrdeus, by Kent, 634 
Holland’s altcrationt”, 684 
I Interior described, 63f> 
Kensington Gravel, 634 
Marriages, royal, 635 
I’ortlco, ^;34 

Regent’s supper to 3000 
guests. 6 ^6 

Sheridan’s bon mot, 635 
Taken down, 635 
Wales, Princess of, died, 
634 

Walpole, Horace, de- 
scribe:', 634 
B. Jaines'e Palace; 

I Ambassadors’ Court, 6 1 1 
Board of Green cloth, 63 1 
Chapel Royal, 140 
Colour Court, 631 
Court of S. James’s, 631 
Dravving-rootus aud J le- 
vees, 632 
Friary, 630 

Gate-tower and Great 
Clock, 631 

Geiitlemen-at-Arms, G32 
George IV. born, 631 
German Chapel, 630 
Guard-chamber, 631 
Hospital, ancient, 639 
Mtiuur-huu.se, 630 * 
Monk, Genvrtil, 6^0 
Norman Remaiii.s, 630 
Picture.s, collection of,G3 2 
Tapestry-room, 032 
Throne-room and Queen's 
Closet, 632 

VeiTiO, the Painter, 630 
W i liiam, Pi nice ul Orange, 
630 

William IV. and the Great 
Clock, 631 

Yeomen of the Guard, 632 
Kensington palace : 

Accession of Queen Vic- 
toria. 633 

Anne, Queen, and Prince 
George, 633 
Banqueting House, 493 
Cube-room, 633 
First Council of Queen 
Victoria, 638 
George II., death of. 633 
Great Staircase, 633 
Kent, Duke and Duchess 
' of, 633 

King’s Gallery, 688 
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Fai.ac£s, ^oYAh-'-cantiniied. 
Library of the Duke of 
SuH8«x, 634 

Kottiu^ham, Finch, Earl 
of, 632 

PaiutingH, 634 
Palace Green, 634 
Presence Chamber, 633 
Queen’s Gullcry, 633 
Queen Victoria bom, 638 
8u88cx, Duke of, 633 
William III. purchuttes the 
^ Mansion, 632 
Wren, Uawskmoor, and 
Kent, architects, 632, 
633 

Fall-mall *, 1 

Angerstein anft Vernon, 630 
Kaikks’s sculpture, 639 
llritiHh Institution, 639 
Charles ll.and Paille-Maille, 
G3G 

Club-houses, 689 
Cotfee-housea and taverns, 
637 

De Foe and Ga^ describe,638 
Denison, W. J.. M.P., 638 
Dodsley, the bookseller, 63 h 
D uel of Lord Byron and Mr, 
Chaworih, 637 
Fossils discovered, 639 
Gss ligliting, 371 
Gillray, caricaturist, 636 
Giahnm, Dr., his Goddess of 
Health, 638 

James L and Palle-Malle, 
636 

Living Skeleton, 637 
Jjodge’s Porlrails, 639 
Mail robbed in, 638 
Marlborough House, 552 
Ntll Gwynne, lived, 637 
Paiffe-maillc, game of, 635 
Pdl Mell Close, 636 
Pall-mall East : 

Calves’ Head Club, 639 
Hedge-lane, 639 
“ liookery,” the, 636 
Royal Academy, 635 
Schomberg House, 44 9,63 8 
Sedans and Chairmen, 639 
Shakspeare Gallery, 639 
Bights and Amusements, 
637 

Sydenham, D., 636 
Thelwall, John, 639 
Thynne, murder of, 637 
Tally’s Head,” G36 
VuUiamys, royal clock- 
makers, 636 

War-oiHce, Statue of Lord 
Herbert, 639 

Warwick House and Prin- 
cess Ciiarloite, 6.39 
W'yat, Sir Thomas, 636 
Pantheon : 

Bazaar, 41, 640 
Fire, destructive, 640 
Masquerade, 640 


Pantheon— oonfinuetl. 

Rebuilt, 640 
Theatre, 640 
Winter Ranetagh, 639 
Wyatt, James, architect, ,639 
Pancbas, B. t 
Agar Town, 640 
Battle Bridge and Roman 
inscription, 641 
Brill of Somers Town, 640 
Can te lows or Kentisii Town, 
640 

Cemetery, 641 
Church, ancient, 640 
Churches, various, 641 
Domesday, 640 
Extent, 640 
Gospel Oak Field, 641 
Hampstead Wells and 
Walk, 641 

Houses and Population, 640 
King’s Cross, 641 
Mineral Springs, 641 
Railway Termini, 641 
Pahis Gakben : 

Cure’s Almshouses, 642 
Falcon Tlieatre, 642 
HoUund'H LeoyutVy 642 
Origin of, 641 
Parks : 

Number, cost, income, 642 
Albert — Finsbury Park, 642 
Battersea Park: 

Earth from the London 
Docks, 642 
Lake, 643 

Lammas Lands, 642 
Laying out, 643 
Sub Tropical Garden, 643 
Chelsea Hospital (Grounds : 
Pensioners’ allotments, 
643 

Green Park : 

Constitution HiB, 643 
Arch at*Kyde-park Cor- 
ner, 644 • 

Lunatic attempts tl assa- 
sinate the Queenr 644 
Mansions, Gardens, 643 
Peace Commemoration, 
64:3 

Peel,* Sir R., death of, 644 
Hyde Park : 

Cheesecakes and milk, 64 4 
Coailies and gallants. 645 
Commonwealth troops, 

645 

Conduits and Fountains, 

646 

Cromwell driving. 645 
Crystal Palace, 647 
Deer, races, and tolls, 644 
Drlve.s and dowers, 648 
Duels fought in Hy de- 
park, ^9 

Fairs and Fireworks, 645 
Gates and Arches, 646 
GreatExhibition 1851,646 
l4iw of tlieaPurks, 649 


Parks— oontinfied. 

Let lu Farms, 644 
Manor of Hyde, 644 
Memorial to the Prince 
Consort, 647 
Ring and Review, 045 
Riot in 1866, 649 
•Rotten Row, 646 
Royal Humane Society’s 
House, 648 
Serpentine, the, 648 
Statue of Achilles, 646 
Vending victuals, 645 
i S. James’s Park; 

Aftdl^-dinner Promenade, 
853 

Birdcage Walk, 652 
Canal Decoy, « and Duck 
Island, 652 

Charles I., Ci^mwell, and 
Whitelock, 651 
Charles II. additions, 651 
Charles II, and Nell 
Gwynne, 652, 658 • 

Evelyn, Pepys, and 

Waller, 651 

Goldsmith in Park, 653 
Horse Guards Parade,654 
Mall and the game of 
faille Maille, 636, 

Milk Fair, 654 • 

M ilton’s garden-house,654 
Nursery for Deer,«51 
Ornithological Society’s 
House, 654 

Peat^ Commemoratioll^ 
1814. 653 

Privileges, Skating, Phy- 
sic Garden, and Me- 
nagerie, 662 
Rosamond’s Pond, 653 
Boult’s Mortar, 654 
Wellington Barracks, 653 
State Paper Office, 654 
Eenuington Fark : 
Flower-gardens, Lodge, 
649 

Poplar Recreation Grounds, 
649 

Primrose Hill Park ; 
Gymnasium, 650 
' Regent’s Park; 

Botanic Society’s Q^vden, 
•369, 650 ^ 

Colu^>eum, 280-283 
S. Dunstan's Villa aud 
clock-figures, 650 
Flower-gardens, 650 
Marylebone Farm and 
Fields, oSfO 
Observafbrjj, 650 
Plan, 660 . 

Sheet of W'alef, 650 
Toxopholite Society, 656 
Villas and Gsoundaf^ %51 
Zoological Society's Oar 
den and Menagerie, 650 
Southwark Park, 651 
Victoria Plh-ki 
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Faruameint T1ou?es — cont<L 
North Front, <559 
Old Court of Ueque«t8, C66 
Fainted Chamber, 660 
Pfdntinga in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, 658 

Prince's Chamber, 666. 662 
Queen's liobiug-room, 662 
River- Wall, 668 
Rufus's Great Hall, 656 
Sculpture, Victoria Tower, 
661 

South Front — Saxon 


m 

Parks — continued. 

Drinking Fountain, 665 
Flower-beds, 665 
Ornamental Lake, 665 
Pleasures of the People, 
656 

Purchase of Ground, 656 
Parliament Houses: « 
Admission of the Public, 666 
Armada Tapestry, 656 
Barry's design, 668 
Central Clock-tower, 661 
Central Hall: 

Statues of Kings and 
Queens. 662 ' 

Clock, the Great, 659 
Clock Tower Dials, 668, 669 
Cloister;’ and Crypt, 668 
Commons’ House, 666 
Bar, the, 666 
Commons* entrance, 661 
Ammons' Libraries, 
Lobby, and Refresh- 
ment Rooms, 666 
Commons, by W rcn, 668 
Division Lobbies, 666 
Painted Windows, 665 
Speaker's Chair and Mace, 
666 

Cotton House, 658 
East, or River Front, 659 
Ed wanl the Confessor, 666 
ir.ectric Telegraph-office, 
662 

Gates of the Old Palace, 
658, 662 

General View, 661 
Gibson's Statue of Queen 
Victoria, 663 
Gold-leaf decoration, 659 
Great Fire in 1834, 666 
Ground-plan of tiie 
Houses, 657 

Law ('otirls, by Soane, 668 
Lords, UoUoe of, 663 
Bar, 663 

Busts and Inscriptions, 66 3 
Candelabra, large, 664 
Decoration of Peers and 
Commons' Corridor, 665 
Frescoes anil Painted 
Windows, 668 
Heraldic 'Ceiling, 668 
?fld Hwi^e of Lord:., 656 
* Peers' Libraries and Rob- 
ing-roorn, 664 
Peers' I<obby, 664 
Peers’ Kobing-room, 661 
Prince of Wales and 
Prince 'Consort's Chairs, 
664 . ‘ 

Queen> Chair of State, 664 
Repoi iers* and Strangers* 
Galleries, 668 
'*Eoyal Throne, 664 
Memorial to Sir Charles 
Barry, 662 
New Palace, 669 
Norman PoroU 669 


Kings and Queens, 660 
Speaker's House, 666 
Star-chamber, 656 
Statues in S. Stephen's 
Hall, 665 

S. Stephen’s Chapel, 656 
S. Stephen's Cloisters, 665 
S. Stephen's IIaU,662.665 
S. Stephen's Porch. 661, 665 
S. Stephen’s Staircase, 6(>l 
Ventilation of the two 
Houses, 66*5 

Victoria or Royal Gallery, 
662 

Victoria Tower, View from, 
660 

W est Front— St at ue ties ,6 6 1 
Westminster Palace first I 
named, 656 
Paternoster-row : 

Amcn-corner, Ave Jfaria, 
and Creed lanes, 667 
Baldwin and Clmmber8,667 
Castle and Dolly’s chop- 
house, 668 

Chapter Cofiee-house, 263, 
668 

Cyctopmdias of Chambers 
and Rees, 667 
Hamilton and Co., 668 
Longman's house, history of, 
667 ; rebuilt, 667 
6I»^ocrs and Lacemen, 667 
Ne wgate Market groaning- 
baard, 668 
Origin of name, 667 
Panyer-alley, 668 
Publishers, early, 667 
Religious Tract Society's 
Depot, 668 

Rivuigton's, Bible and 
Crown, 667 

Robin.«on's nnd Annual Re* 
ffister, 667 

Tarlton’a Ordinary, 668 
Warwick and Ivy-lanes, 61 4, 
668 

Woo<lfal1 and Junius's Let* 
ferjj, 667 
Pentonvillb; 

Gerard’s Herbal, 668 
U uii t ington Preacher, 

668 

Fenton's vilU, 668 
PlCCAMLLY : 

Albany. 67? | 


Piccadilly — continued. 
Albemarle-street and Cla» 
rendon House, 671 
Apaley House, 541-648 
Arlington and Bennet- 
streets, 673 

Beckford, William, lived, 
670 

Berkeley-street and Dover* 
street, 671 

Bolton, Clarges, and Hall* 
moon streets, 671 
Bond-street, 672 ^ 

Bimlett, Sir Francis, 671 
Burlitigton-gurdens, 673 
Caflogaii, Kurl; collect ion of 
Plate and I'orcelaiu, 670 
Clarendon A lotel, 672, 673 
Clarendon House described; 

pictures, 672 
Coi k-street, 673 
Devonshire House Ticket, 
by E. M. Ward. 071 
Gloucester House, 549 
Haiii.lton-placc, 670 
Hercules’ (pillars, 670 
Hope House, 561 
Hyde I'ark corner Tujnpike- 
Galc, 673 

S. James’s Church altered, 

674 

S. James's Gallery of Art, 
674 

Nollekcns at Scheemakers’p, 
Vinc-streil, 674 
Origin of Piccadilly, 669 
Ormond, Great Duke of, 672 
Park-lane and Duke of 
Wellington, 670 
Peter Pindar and Gifl[brd,G74 
Peterborougli, Earl of, 671 
Piccadilly Hall, and tShiu er’a 
Hall. 669 

Pickering, publisher, 674 
J’ope at school, 670 
Portugal-strect, 669 
Queensbury, Duke of, 670 
Ranger's 'Lodge, Green 
Park, 670 

Royal Institution, 672 
Stratton-street, the Duchess 
of S. Alban's, and MJss 
Burdett Coutts, 671 
Swallow-street, 678 
Tennis coui tH, 669 
Van Nost's leaden Figures, 
670 

Uxbridge House, 673 
Willoughby do Ere ^by. 
lA>rd, 670 

Windmill-street. 669 
Win'^tanley and Sir S« Mor* 
land, 670 

Wright and Debrctt, 674 
Wyat'8 Rebellion, 669 
Picture Galleries: 

Dulwich Gallery, 678 
National Gallery : 

Corinthian portico, 814 


Picture GAj^iiERiEs — ctmfd. 
Catalogue, C75 
Crispin of, «75 
Sc'lioola, KngUtfh, Fleiulflh, 
French, Italiau, and 
SpantBh, G75 
Sculpture in Hall, 674 
Turner Pictures, three 
styles, 676 1 

Year’s expenses, 676 
Sheepshanks Pictures, 677 
* Kationul Portrait Exhibi- 
tion, 678 

NaHonal Portrait Gallery, 

678 

Pi'jtnrc Collections, private, 
675> 

Royal Academia: 

Annual Dinner, 677 
Diploma Pictures and 
Sculptures, 676 
Drawinir School.s Hall of 
Casts, Library, 676 
KxliibHion proceeds, 677 
Foundation Members, 676 
MemoiiaLa and Pictures, 
077 • 

Origin of, 676 
Somerset House, 676 
Slucients admitted, 677 
Vernon Collections, 677 
PLAGt^K, THE tlUEAT, 676 : 
i‘ock Alehouse Tokt*iJ, 681 
Defoe’s Jt.urnaU 6h0 
Grocer in Wood-sir. ot, 681 
Import atfoii of, 680 
ivps and Evelyn, accounts I 
by, 680 

Piper and his Dog, 680 
I'higue of 1603, 681 
“ 1*1 ague Cro.'.s,” 681 
Ravjiges of, 680 
Jlc inches, 680 
PAMLICO : 

Belgravia, 679 

Chaiitrey, the sculptor, 679 

Duchy of Cornwall oihee, 

679 

Ebury-street, 679 
Pimlico ale, 678 | 

Pimlico, Chelsea, and its 
taverns, 679 i 

Pimlico Garden, Bankside, i 
678 I 

Pimlico Walk, lloxton, 678 
Police: 

t’cntrul Police, City, 681 
City Police, 683 
Don ling, Vincent, 681 
Force, Salaries, and Bate, 
683 

Horse l*atrol, 683 ! 

Metroi>oiitan Police Act, 681 
Original Police, 681 | 

Peel, Sir Hobert, 082 
I'oHce Magistrates, 683 
Kobberies on Thames, 683 
System, 683, 683 
Thames Police, lko„ 683 


INDEX. 


POpnt4ATlON ! 

Census of 1801*— 1861, C84 
City Chamberlain’s Statis- 
tics, 686 

City, Night and Day, 684 
Increase in the Suburbs, 085 
I’etty, Sir W., his prediction, 
684 

Reign of Elizabeth, and be- 
fore the Fire, 683 
Begistiar-General’s Report 
in 1866, 684 
Uetiirn in 1867, 684 
Tralho of London, 685 
Various estimates, 684 
Port op London : 
Billingsgate, 64 
Custom House, 305 
Day’s Business, 686 
Docks, 309—312 
Easterlings, the, 685 
Execution Docl^ 688 
Extent of Port, 686 
Fifzsfephen’s account, 685 
Geiigraphical position, 685 
Jews and Guilds, 680 
Loss of Life in the Pool, 686 
■ Tacitus’s account, 685 
PORTUO AD-STREET : 

College of Surgeons, 688 
Duke’s Theatre, 687 
Grunge, Carey -street, 688 
Joe Miller’s grave, 688 
Stocks, last in London, 6S8 
Tennis-cofirt, 687 
Will’s Colfee-house, 688 
Post- office : 

Chief Ulficc, S. Martin’s-le* 
Grand, 688 

Dead Letter Office, 690 
Five locutions, 088 
Foreign Mails, 089 
Foreign posts, old, 688 
Freeliiig, Sir Francis, 690 
Great Clock, #88 
Hill, Howland, 690 • 

Letters, number uf, 690 % 
Mail-coaches and Railways, 
669 

Mechanical contrivancc«,G88 
■ Afoney Owicr Office, 691 
Penny and Twopenny post, 
690, 091 

I\}st 089 

Postage ^ivelope, by Mul- 
ready, 690 
Postage-rates, 689 
Postage Stamps of all no- 
tions, 690 
Revenue, 690 
POIJLTKV: 

Coney hope-lane, 691 
Dilly and Hood, publishera, 
691 

Duuton, the b^kseller, 691 
Lamb, Dr., tlieconjuror, C91 
S. Mildretl's Cbur«!h, »^91 
Poultry Compter, 091 
Taverns and Tol^us, €91 


863 


PRIMH03E HXXXS 
Chalk Farm, 693 
Murder of Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey, 692 
Primrose-hill Park, 660 
View ft-om Primrose-hill, 693 
Prisons : 

Ikyough Compter, 698 
Bridewell, 62 — 66 
Biixton House of CorrecBoti 
—Treadmill, 603 
City Prison, Holloway, 69-3 
Clerkenwell Brideweli, 693 
Clink, Bankside, (>93 
Cold-bafh Fields Prison,«98 
Committals in one year, 
603 

Fleet Prison, 344-.046 
Gi tspur-street Cmnptcr,695 
Horsemonger-lanc Gtio!,695 
Ludgate I’rison, 538, 696 
Alarshalsea Prison, 696 
Millbank Prison, 697 
NeW’gate, 897 
Cemetery, 899 
Condemned Sermons, 698 
Cool Tankard and Bartho- 
lomew Fair, 699 
Debtors’ Door, 697 
liobHbuse, Mr., and 
Byron, 699 

Imprisonments, Memor« 
able, 098 » 

Interior reconstruct ed ,69 
Lord George Gordon, 69P 
Press- ygrd, 566 
Riots of 1780, 607 
Statues in exterior, 697 
New Prison, Cleikenwell, 
699 

Peutonville Prison, 699 
I’ouliry Compter, 628 
Queen's Prison : 

Cochrane, Lord, llaydon 
and Hone,*^r01, 70^ 
Combe (Dr. Syntax) and 
I’almer, the actor, 703, 
703 

Imprisonment for Debt, 
708 

King’s Bench, 700 
Kimfs Bench Gasnette, 700 
Original l^isdb, 700 ^ * 
Poe^in prison, JOl 

I Prince of Wales and* 
Justice Gascoigne, ?00 
Prison closed, 703 
Qti<'cn*s Bencii, 700 
Remarkable Persona con- 
fined here, fbl 
Riots of 17td), ;if00 
Rides of the Bendi. 703 
SkctcJies of St.* 

Fivhls, 701 

Wat Tyler’s attack, 70d * 
We.stbury, Lord Chan« 
cellor, precis by, 703 
Wilkes imprisoned, 703 
Savoy Prison, >03 
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l^Risoxs — contin ued, 

'' TothiU Fields Bridewell: 
Colonel Detjpard, 704 
To\ver» the, 704 
We«tmin«ter Gatehooee, 373 
Whitecross-street Prison, 7 04 
Wood-street Compter, 704 

Q UEENHTTHE: 

Broken Wharf, 705 
Cornihd*\e, 705 
Hill, 1 nomas, drysalter, 706 
Lord Mayors, 705 
I^ipa liegitiofy 705 
Saxon hithe, 706 * 

S. Michaels church vane,? 06 
Railway Termiki ; 
Blackball, 705 
Charinii'^ Cross, 706 
Great Northern, 705 
Great Western, 705 
Hotels, 442, 443 
London, Dover, and Chat- 
ham, 706 
Metropolitan, 706 
North London, 706 
North Western, 706; Archi- 
tectural gateway, 705 ; 
Great Hall aud Sculp- 
ture, 706 

Paxton, Sir Joseph, his 
elrdle railway, 707 
Pifeumatic, 706 
• South Eastern, 706 
South Western, 706 
Underground, 7C6 

ANELAGH ; 

Arne, Dr., musical com- 
poser, 707 
Bidldings taken down, 708 
Bloorolield’s visit, 708 
Capon, the scene-paiu ter 707 
Johnson, Dr., 707 
K*nflagli*-House, 707, 708 
Kofundu aud I'avilion, 707 
Walpole's account, 707 
Records, Public: 

Domesday Book, 710 
Lambarde, Keeper of the 
Rolls, 708 

New Record Repository, 708 
t^^atue oPQueen Victoria,709 
Palgrare, Sir 708 

Flioto-sincograpaio fac-si- 
mile, 710 

Record Office, 706 ; Curiool- 
ties, 710 

Rolls Chapel, 709 
Komill/t' Lord, Master of the 
Roll9«hiJ^buelt, 701 
Searses, 709 
Victi&Ki Tower, 710 
Reoent Street ; . 

Souls Church, 347 
Argyll Rooms, 22 
Chess Tournament, 711 
Club Chambers, 945 
Cosnioramfi, 308 


Regent Street --contimted, 

. County Fire Office, 710 
Faubert’s Riding Academy, 
711 

Foley House, 711 
Gallery of Illustration, 808 
Junior United Service Club, 
264 

Langham Hotel, 711 
Macadamized Hoad, 710 
Nash's Quadrant and Co- 
lonnades. 710 
Parthenon Club, 254 
Polytechnic Institution, 711 
Diving-bell, 711 
S. Philip's Chapel, 216 
Shop-fronts embellislied, 710 
Tenisun's Chapel, 2X5 
HoruERiirriiE : 

Fire, great. 718 
Henry IV. lodged at. 718 
Leake and Benbow. 7 1 8 
Lilly, dramatist, 7 ! 8 
St. Mary's Churoii, Neckin- 
ger, 187 
Origin of, 718 
Prince Le Boo, 718 
UedrilTe, 718 ^ 

SaxoU origin, 718 
Swift’s Captain Gulliver, 718 
Thames Tunnel, 718, 77!> 
UovAL Academy or Auts. 719 
UoYAL Exchange, 719 
Royal Institution : 

Banks. Cavendish, and Rum- 
ford, 719 

Brande's Chemical Re- 
searches, 719 
Davy’s Discoveries. 719 
Faraday's* Researches, 719 
Laboratory, 719 
Library, 464 

Voltaic Battery, groat, 719 
Workshop of the Royal So- 
cieiy, 71 

RoVal Society: 

Arundel House, 720 
Burlington House, 720 
Charter-book, 720. 721 
Conversazioni and I’resl- 
dents, 720 

Cowley, Evelyit>& Petty, 720 
Crane-courthouse, 296, 720 
Invisible or Philosophical 
Society, 719 ^ 

Medals, 720 
Museum, 600 

Newton, Sir Isaac, relics of, V 
720, 721 
Origin of, 719 
Oxford meetings, 729 
Philosophical Tramactions^ 
720 

Portraits, 720 i 

Royal Clivter, 720 
Royal Society Club, 256 
Wearing the Hat, 720 
Wood-street and Gresham 
College, 720 


Roman London : 

Aldgate, 718 
Augusta, 711 
Bevis 5Iarks, 713 
Billingsgate ; hyf>ocaust, 718 
Bishopsgate, 713 
Blackfriars, 713 
Broad-street, 713 
Fin© Pavement, 714 
• Call non-street. 7 14 
Cheapside, 714 
Crutched Friars, 714 
Dowgate, 714 
Foster-lane ; altar, 714 
Grey Friars, 714 
Houndsiiitch, 714 
S. George’s- in-the-East, 714 
l8lington^:7l6 

King W'illiam and Prince’s- 
streets, 716 

Leaden liall-sireei : magnilL 
cent pavement, 319 
Lombard- street, 631, 716 
Lotidiniiim. 711 
Ly 1 ) -d 11 n, or Llong-«li n a.a, 711 
London Stone, 633, 634 
Lotbbur>^ 715 
Lower Thames-street, 717 
Ludgute : sepulchral monu- 
ment., 539. 716 
S. MartinVlane, 710 
S. Martln’s-le-Orand, 716 
Moorfields, 715 
Pavements, various, 716 
S. Pancras, Oil, 710 
S. Paurs-churchynrd, 716 
Conyers ami Wren, 716 
Roman coins, 718 
Roman houses, 712 
Roman stratum, 712 
Royal Exchange, 320, 716 
Runic stone, 717 
Shad well, 716 

Site of Roman London, 712 
Smith, Mr. Roach, his >mi- 

Si'iim, 718 

Southwark, 710 
Strand: Boman Hath, 716 
'i’hames. River, 716 
Threadneedle-street, 717 
Tow’cr of Tj<mdon. 717 
Tower-hill, 717 
Upper riiames-strcet, 71 T 
Wall. 233 — 236 
Wal brook, 717 
Whitechapel, 717 

JA VOY, The : 

^ Chapel Royal, 142 
Churclies : Dutch, French, 
High German, and Lu- 
theran, 722 

John of Gaunt and Chaucer. 
721 

John, King of France, 721 
Lancaster’s palace, 721 
Wat Tyler, burnt by, 722 
French Protestant Churohetf 
(?io<c), 722 
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Schools* Public : 
Charterhouse, 86 
Christ's Hospital, 95 
City of lioudon, 7*23 
CorporatioUfCarpeater, 722 ; 
Tonbridge, 722 ; Dance 
of Death, 723; Statue 
of Carpenter, 728 
Mercers*, 723 
Eminent Scholars, 723 
Merchant Taylors, 723 

• Eminent Scholars, 723 
Fellowships and Plays, 723 

S, Slave's and 8. John's : 

Seal, Sites, History, 724 
S. Paul's School : 

Eminent Paulines, 724,725 
S. Saviour’s, 72S» 
Westminster : 

Chiswick House, at, 72 6 
Census Alumnorum, 726 
Dormitory, 726 
Kliasabeth, Queen, 725 
Foundation, 725 
Hall, 726 

Masters and Scholars, 
eminent, 

Pancake custom, 276 
S. Peter’s College, 723 
Plays, Latin, 726 
Saxon remains, 726 
Trial of the lix (note), 726 
ScwAQB OH Drainage ; 
Constructive details, 727 
First Commissiouers of 
Sewers, 727 
Fleet Sewers, 348, 727 
High and Middle Levels, 727 
Intercepting Plan, 727 
Main Drainage, new, 727 
SiiERirT'S : 

Costymes, 729 
Drinking to Sheriffs, 729 
C*^und and Fines, 728, 729 
Hebrew Sheriff?, 729 
Hoare, Sheriff, his Journal, 

• 729 

Income and cost, 728 
London and Middlesex, 728 
Mtchaelmas-day, 729 
Letter, Sheriff Phillips’s, 297 
Origin of the Office, 728 
Presentation of, 728 
Slingsby Bethel, 729 
State, Shrievalty, 728 
SllOKEDITCII : 

Almshouses and Halls, 730 
'iamwell, George, and Mill- 
wood, 780 

Churchyard’s ballad, 730 
College Youths, 780 
Curtain Theatre and Hoad, 
730 

Holy well-ln. and Mount, 780 
Legend of Jane Shore, 729 
S, Leonard’s Church, 720 
IrfOvel, Sir Thomas, 730 
Nunnery, T80 
Quiet Poor, 731 
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Shoreditch— continued. 
Homan vUlage, 729 
Soersditch, ancient family,* 
729 

Skinner-stbeet and Snow- 
hill : 

Alderman Skinner, 731 
Bunyan, John, ’731 
Cashman, the Sailor, 781 
Churches, 152, 731 
Cock- lane Ghost, 732 
Holborn Valley, 731 
Ladies’ Charity-school, 731 
Smitufield : 

Bartholomew Fair, 82, 731 
Elms, executions at, 732 
Jack Straw, 732 
J ousts and Toumaments,732 
Martyrs and Burnings, 732 
Ordeal Combats, 732 
Poisoners, 732 
Public Walk, Hace-course, 
and Live Market, 731 
Quintain, Sword, and Buck- 
ler, 731 

Hichard IL, Walworth, and 
Wat Tyler, 731 
iShith FIELD, East : 

Cage, Stocks, 8to., 732 
Charles L hunting, 732 
Vineyard, 782 . 

Society of Antiquaries : : 

Admission ceremony, 733 > 

Folkes, Martin, first Presi- ; 

dent, 733 t 

Obligation Book, 733 
Paintings, Memorials, and 
Publications, 733 
Wanley, Humphrey, 733 
Society ot Arts : 
Art-Manufactures, 734 
Awards, early, 733 
Barry’s Paintings, 738 
First Exhibition, 733 
First Meetlnm 733 
Croldsmith, Oliver, 733 j 
Hope, Thomas, and CHan- 
trey, the sculptor, 734 
Library, 525 
Museum, 603 
Origin of; 733 

Premiumslind Bounties,? 84 
Presidents, 783 
Swlney Bequest, 734 
Soho : 

Ber wick-street, 735 
Carlisle House and street, 

784 

Compton-street, 73s 
Dean-street, 735 
Gerard-street, 785 
Greek and Church streets, 

785 

Lion Brewery, 784 
Macclesfield-street, 785 
Origin of Sohef, 784 

I Somerset House, Old : 
Chapel, by Inigo Jones, and 
Capuchin Cement, 785 


^ 

Somerset Mouse — continued* 
Chapel goods, 785 
Cowley and Waller, 736 
Gardens in 1720, 736 
Godfrey, Sir Edmund Berrys 
murdered, 736 
John of Padua, architect, 
735 

I Maitiueradea, Court, 786 
I Protector Somerset, 735 
Queen Henrietta Maria, 735 
Hoyal Academy, 736 
State funerals of Monk and 
Cromwell, 736 
Somerset ^Iouse t 
Architecture and Sculpture, 
• 737 

Bronze Group, by Bacon, 
787 ' 

Chambers, SirWiiliam, ar- 
chit«ct of, 736 
Government Offices, 737 
King’s College, 737 
Nelson, Lord, anecdote of, 
738 

Quadrangle, offices in, 737 
Sculptors and Architecta, 

738 

Site and extent, 736 
Strand front, 737 
Terrace, 737 

Thames front, Cowley’s lines 
on, 737 i| 

Watch -face story, 788 
West Wing, 738 
South-Sea House : 
South-Self Bubble, 738 
South-Sea Company, 738 
South-Sea Stock, 739 
Swift and Pope, satires of, 

739 

Tom of Ten Thousand, 739 
Southwark : 

Alleyn, Edward, 741 
Alleyn’s Almsliwuses, 742 
Artists in glass, 739 
Bankside, its l^ar-gardens, 
stews, and theatres, 741 
Blackman -street, 742 
Borough, the, 740 
Bridge House and Yard, 

740 

Burnt by William L, 739 
Deadf^n’s-place, 742 
Elizabethan bou^, 742 
Etymolc^es, 97 in number, 
789 

Fair, 789 

Falcon Tavern, 741 
Ferry and Forti^tlon, 739 
Fort and BulwariLs, 740 
Globe Theatre, site of, 741 
Horselydown, 740^ % 

Inns and Taverns, 466, 740 
Jack Cade and Wyat, WO, 
740 

Long Sonthwarii, 740 
Manors, 7to 
K Margaret’s 4lill, 740 
3 K 
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SOTXTBWA&K*— CotefUMcl. 

S. Hary Overie and S. Sa- 
viour’s Ohttroh, 199-«202, 
740, 741 

Mints for Coinage, 740 
Montague-clo«»e and House, 

741 

Picture of Hori»elydown, at 
Hatfield House, 74o 
Koohester House and Park, 

742 

Roman remains, 789 
Rose-alley and Globe-alley, 
741 

Sbakspeare bnsV sculptor of, 
741 

Shakspeare, Edmund, hxfi- 
riedr ^41 

Southwark Arms, 742 
Subway in Southwark, 742 
Suffolk House and Bran- 
donne*s>place, 741 
Tokens, Southwark, 742 
“Winchester Palace, 742 
Southwark Fair; 

Evelyn and Pepys, 743 
Grant by Edward VI., 743 
Proclaimed by the Lord 
Mayor, 743 

Sheriff IIoare*8 account, 743 
' Sights and Shows, 743 
SriTAJUFIFXDS : 

Bf.thnal Green, 748, 744 
Bolingbroke, Lord, 745 
Christchurch, 157 
Crispin-street Mathematical 
Society, 745 

Culpepper, the herbalist, 744 
Edict of Nantea, 744 
Fair in Spitalfields, 744 
liOlesw'orth, a Roman ceme- 
tery, 743 

Pauperism of the weavers, 
744 

Priory af^d Hospital of St. 

Mary Spittle, 743 
Pulpit Cross and Spittle 
Sermons, 748 
Silks and velvets, 744 
Sisters of Charity, 745 
Stone Coffins found, 743 
Weavers’ houses, 745 
J^Veaversmud Masters, 744 
Sprang Parden : < 

Berkeley House, 748 
Boa ling Green, Fountain, 
and Ordinary, 745 
Centlivre, Mrs., 746 
Milton resided, 746 
New Sp.'ing Gardens, 745, 
746 ^ 

Outer (Spring Garden, and 
Sir R. Warwick, 746 
Rupert, Prince, death of, 746 
^ Wigley’s Rooms, 746 
fiklUAKES t 
Bedford, 747 

Lords Loughborough and 
Eldon/ 747 


S<iuA]iss*'-o0ttffnt<ec{. 

Belgrave,Chester and Baton, 

737 

Berkeley : 

LansdowneHouse; Horace 
Walpole died, 747 
Bloomsbury t 

Bedford House ; Lord 
Mansfield’s ; Statue of 
C. J. Fox. 747 
Bridgewater, 747 
Bruusa'ick, Mecklcnburgh, 

and Torrington, 718 
I Cavendish : 

Grand Duke of Chandos ; 
II arcourt H ouse; Bron ze 
Statues, 748 
Charterhouse, 748 
Covent Garden, 292, 296 
Devonshire, 748 
Elision. 748 
Finsbury, 749 
Fltzroy, 749 
Golden, 749 
Gordon : 

First locomotive, 749 
Gough t 

Dr. Johnson’s bouse, 749* 
Grosvenor, 749 
Hanover : 

Statue of Pitt, 750 
Haydon, 749 
S. James’s: 

Notable residents, 750 
Leicester, 511 — 515 
Llncoln’s-inn-fields, 52 7-529 
Lowndes, 750 
Manchester, 751 
Myddelton, 751 
Portman « 

Montague House, 751 
Prince’s (two), 751 
Quadrates or Squares, 747 
Queen, Bloomsbury, 751 
Queen, Weetminster, 751 
f^ed Lion ; 

f Cromwell's remains, 751 
Russell : 

Bedford House and statue, 
752 

Salisbuiy, 753 * 

Soho : 

Monmouth House; Mrs. 
Comelys’, Sir Joseidi 

* Banks, Alderman Bcck- 
ford f Statue and Foun- 
tain, 753 
Tavistock ; 

Francis Baily; weighing 
the Earth, 753 
Tavistock-place, 753 
Trafalgar : 

Kelson column ; Statues 
of George IV., Kapler, 
and Havelock; Green- 
land VHiale, 753 
Vincent, 758 
Wellclose, 753 
Wobunv. 754 


State Coaches: 

Catton, painter, 756 
ChamlH*r8, Sir W., 754 
Ctiarles l.*«, 754 
Cipriani, painter, 755 
Coronation coach, 754 
Cost of the Queen’s Coach, 
755 

Dance, pa'irter, 756 
IIogarth‘8 City Coach, 756 
Lord Mayor’s, cost ot^ 755? 

painting, 755 
Queen Anne’s, 754 
Queen F.lizixbeth’s, T^4 
Speaker’s. 750 ; carvings and 
paintings, 756 
State Harness, 754 
Thom hill. Sir James, 

painter, 754 
Wilton, carver, 754 
Statues: 

See Lists with sites and 
names of sculptors at pp. 767 
— 760. The following are the 
more rc^markable : — 

Achilles. Hyde Park. 767 
Charles* ,, Charing Cross; 
Walpole’s account; d’Ar- 
clienliolz; P. Cunning- 
ham riwrtions stolen ; 
pedestal by Marsliall, 
artistic merit of, 767 
Corara, Capt., by Calder 
Marshall, 758 

Franklin, Sir John, by 
Noble : 

Bas-rtUefs; likeness, 758 
George IV., by Chun trey, 
758 

Herbert, Lord, by Foley : 

Bas-reliefs on ?>edestnl,758 
Havelock, Sir He|^ry, by 
Behnes : ^ 

Inscriptions, 759 ir 
James II., by Gibbons: 

Error respecting, 759 
Myddelton, Sir Hugh/ by 
Thomas : 

Costume of the period ? 
drinking fountains, 

759 

Kelson, Lord, by Baily : 
Bronze lions at base of 
pedestal, by Landseer, 
769 

Richard Cesur de Lion, by 
Maroohetti, 759 
Wellington, Duke of, by 
M. C. and J. Wyatt ; 
Origin and cost ; raising. 

760 
Strand : 

Ackermann, theprlntseller; 
Fountain Tavern, and 
Ries’s Divan, 708 
Adelphi, 1 : 

Dnrham-plaoe; Sir Walter 
Raleigh; Coutts’a Bank, 
763 
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. ii , .. .. 

'Strand — oonlfntced. STjuAim — OruAffB ' d dn UtnieA, 

Adelphl 'nieAtre» 769 F<nsegfite maid denMiitV t'liiAie8’bAilkHaQ9lCH[i»;r66 

wMidersou^fl dc6& Pills, lanes Toason, BCillar, and Cadell, 

764 Sir John Trerbr, 767 hook^lers, 764 

Arundel House : Fountain*oourts Tiirlt’sHfe*dCoflfee-hous€,764 

marbles, Statues, and pic- Blake, the painter, 769 Vievr in 1649, 760 

iure j^alleries; Old Parri George*s and Grecian Coffee- Wellington-Btreet, N. i 

; ; Hgliar^s views, 764, 765 houses, 264 iQrceum Theatre, 768 

, jlrundel-street s ^ Gk>Iden Cross Hotel, 769 White Swan Tavern ; • 

Gay’s TWuia; Crown and Gothic Cross, by B. M. pr. King's^rto/CooA;6riri 

Anchor Tavern and Barry, A.B. Am 761 Token, 768 

Whittington Club; Aca- Hackney-ooach Stand, first, Wych-street : 

ll^emy of Ancient Hosio, and S. Mary’s Church, 768 I^ew Inn, 473 

765 Hermitage and Hospital at York Bididings : 

Beaufort-buildinas : Charing, 760 Sea-water Baths, Water* 

Carlisle, Bedford, Wor- Holy well-street and “ holy works, and Fire-engine, 

cester, and Beaufort spring;** old houses and 762 

, House, 763; liill, Aaron, signs ; Byon*s Inn, 767 York House and S{tfi!9ichGlA<i 

born ; I^iliie, Perry, and Hungerford, 761 Bacon and Lor(4 Chaucei- 

liimmel, perfumers, 768 King's College Gateway, 276 lor Bacon, 761 ; pictures 

Ben Jonsou ; Nelson, 761 J^owther Arcade, 20 and sculptures; Villiers, 

Boswell court and its cele- Maiden-lane t Duke of Bucking tiam ; 

- J^rities, 767 Marvell, Swift, and Vol- Water-gate, 761, 762 

BSekingham-street : taire ; Turner, the 

Pepya and Peter the Great; painter, born; Cyder H^ATTERSALIj’S : 

Etty, the x^ointer, 762 Cellar and Porson, 769 *• Derby winners, 770 

' Butcher-row : ^ Mawe and Tennant, tninera- Established, 1766, 769 

^ Count Beaumont ; Gun- legists, 764 Horses and liBUnds, 770 

powder Plot ; Nat Lee ; Maypole in the Strand, 768 Horses gold, 770 

Alderman Pickett, 767 Milford-lane: Jockey Club, 770 

Gaiialetti’s view, 760 Ford and Windmill ; New, 491 

iCaiiary House, 768 Baker, the chronicler ; Prince of Wales, 770 

K^atherine-stroet : Woodfalls, printers, 766 Tattersitll, Richard, 76^ 

f . New Exeter Change, and New Court Chapei, 767 Tedborapiis, Klectwic : 

Strand Music Hall, 768 Norfolk-slrect ; Admiralty Semaphores, 77 f \ 

1 Cecil-street s Houritfort and Lord Mo- Call-wire,* Houses of Parlia- 

. Great Salisbury House, bun ; Penn and Peter ^ raent, 771 

768 the Great; frvluiurs Central Odice, Lothbury, 7 70 

(glaring Cross Hospital, 106 Shakspeare Forgeries; Cook and Wheatstuuc’s Pa- 

Oirciihiting Library, the first, Parr and Wart on, 76 tents, 770 

764 Northumberland House, 4 Exchange News, 771 

S. Clement's Danes, 760 One Bell Stables and Dor- Greenwich Time, 771 

S. ClAcnt’s Vestry Uall, Chester coach, 767 Founders’ Court, 770 

• and Kent's picture, 767 Open fields, i^rtli, 760 « Nerves of Ltjpdon,” 7 71 

Craven-street': Palsgrave-idace; ^ Special Telegraxihy, 771 

^Di\ Franklin and James Ileycock’s Ordinary, ^ Terminus Wires, 771 

Smith, 761 Queen’s Hea<l public-hou^c Temple, Inmek a.nd Mio- 

Crockford’s Bulk-shop, 766 and Old Parr, 769 i>i,E, 461 — 464 

Deville, the pfirtuiologist, Salisbury -street: Tempee Bar: 

and Nollekeus, 769 Salisbury House; Hobbes, CercuionyonRoyalVisits.778 

Doily's Warehouse and Partridge, and SwiR, 76a Oates, 7 73 

Wimbledon House, 768 Bavoy-steps ; Savoy-screoi, Heads and Limbgof Traitors, 

Drury-court : 142, 722 on, 772 

Shrievalty Tenurecustom, Sbip-yai'd : Layer^ Head, 7729 

and Clarges, the farrier, Ashmofb and Faithorne; 5Iarriage, Royal, 778 

. Tokens, 766 Original Bar, 772 

Electric Time Signal Ball,? 60 Snow, the banker, lines by Statues — Charles I.and II., 

Essex-street and Devereux- Gay, 766 James I. and Queen. 7 7.' 

court and Outer Temple ; Somerset House, 785 Temple Jktr, 07// Go/- 

'xeter, l*aget, Norfolk, Somerset-x>lace, Savoy, and f/otlM, 779 ^ V 

Leicester, and E.s.sex Durham House, 760 Wellington, Duke of, his 

Hou8e,Watcr-gatc; Essex Southamxnon-street : Funeral, 778 , 

Head Tavern, 766 Bedford House and bar- Wren’s Bar, 772 * 

Exeter Change, 635, 768 gate, 769 Thames Embankment; ^ « 

Exeter Hall, 864 Strand-lane, {44 Baealgette’s plan, ^78 

Exeter-street : Strand Tavern ; Con^>truclion and del aiN,7 74 

Ur, Johnson ; bis resi- Denham's irolic, 767 - MetropoliAin Board of 

dences, 768 Strand Theatre ajid liar- Works, 77:% 

birst paved, 760 iter’s PaiioratAa, 764 Piers and Lauding steiw,774 
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Ti1AM£8 Embakkment— oon<. 
Plans by Wmi, Trenoh^ imd 
Martin^ 77d 

Boman and BrlUsh, 778 
Sections (three), 774 
Sewer and Subways* 774 
Temple Gardens and Blaofc- 
flrlars Bridge* 774 n 
Westminster Bridge and 
Vauxhall, 774 
Thames Riveb: 

Archbishops' barges, 775 
Admiralty and Trinity 
House, 777 

Angling at QueeVihithe,776 
Barge of Kichard II., 775 
Bridges, 65 — 75 
Companies* Barges, 775 
Conseryancy, 777 
Course and Name, 774 
Docks, 309—312 
Dogget's Coat and Badge, 
400, 775 

Dolphins and Whales, 777 
Fishermen and Old Sa*an, 

776 

Folly on the Thames, 775 
Frosts and*Froat Fairs, 360 
—363 ; 

Gower, the poet, 776 
Isle of Dogs, 476 • 

Lampreys, immense catch 
Cjf, 776 

Landing-places, old, 776 
Like a Whale, 774 
“ Maria Wood barge, 776 
Ma^^oras BailifT, 777 
More, Sir T., his barge, 776 
Nelson's Funeral, 776 
Old London Bridge, 774 
Port of London, 686 — 687 
Rowing, boat- racing, and 
yachting, 776 

Salmon, great draughts of, 

777 

Salmon tithe, 776 
Sports and Pageants, 776 
State Barges, 775 
State Funerals, 776 
Steam Navigation, 777 
Swans kept, 776 
Taylor, tjie Water-poet, 775 
flames let, by Morioe, 776 
iJiamef; watermen; 776 
' Tide, 774 

Water impure, and disin- 
fectants, 777 
Water Supply, 776 
Watenvorks,IiOndonBridge, 
67 

Whitebait, 57, 68 
■Wolgey’s barge, 776 
Tii amkTs-street, Lower : 

^ Billingsgate, 64 
^al Exchange, 329 
Custom House, 365, 806 
Fish -street-hill and Monu- 
ment, 77.9 
Oalley-<iuay, 779 


Thames Stbeet— cowHimiccI. 
Petty Wales, 779 
Pudding-lane and the Great 
Fire, 779 
Thames STREET, Upper : 
AtheUtan's palace, 778 
Boss, Whittington’s, 778 
Castle Baynard Wharf, 778 
City Flour Mill, 778 
Cddharbour and Sir John 
Ponitney, 778 
Dowgate ; Sir Francis 
Drake’s mansion, 778 
Harvey, Dr. WilUam, 778 
Merchant Taylors* School, 
786 

Old Signs, 779 
Old Swan House; Richard 
Thornton, the millionaire, 
778 

Old Swan Stairs, 778 
Old Wine Shades, 778 
Puddle Dock, 777 
Picard in the Viutry, 779 
Queenhlthe, 704 
Rectory House, Alartin’s- 
lane, 77-9 , 

Steelyard, 778 
Thames Tunnel ; 

BruneVs plan, 779 
Completion — Brunei 
knighted,’ 780 

Cost, Dimensions, and Me- 
dal, 780 

Cylinder and Shield, 779 
Early Attempts, 779 
Irruptions of the river, 779 
Progress of, 779 
Sub Ttcript ions and Loan, 
780 

Thames Tunnel fair, 780 
Theatres i 
Adelphi, 780 
Astley's Amphitheatre : 
Astley’s nineteen theatres, 
780 ; Ducrow, 781 
Bankside 1'heatrcs: 

Globe licensed to Shak- 
speare, 781 ; burnt and 
rebuilt t site, 781 
Hope and R<Me, 781 
Paris Garden Circus, 781 
Rose and Globe alleys, 781 
Swan, 781 
Blackfrlars ; 

Burbage, Shakspeare, and 
Alleyn, 781 

Britannia, and the Rose- 
mary Branch, 781 
Brunswick and Royalty, 781 
City of London, 782 
City, Milton-street, 782 
Cockpit or Phmulx, 782 
Covent Garden (three 
theatres> 782 

Curtain Thi^atre, Holywell, 
788 

Drury-lane (three theatres), 
783 o 


Thpatres — oontfnued. 

Dorset Gardens, Lady Da* 
venaftt’s, 784 
Duke’s Theatre, 687, 784 
BOnigham Theatre, 784 
Fortune — Henslowe and 
Alleyn’s, 784 

Garrick, Goodman’s Fields* 
784 

Gibbon’s Court, 568 
Goodman’s Fields, 784 
GreciARf City -road, 784 
Haymarket Theatre 

“ Little Theatre rebuilt 
by Nash ; 

Opera, Fielding, Foote, 
and the Col mans ; 

Welfcter and Buck- 
stone. 784, 785 
Holborn Amphitheatre, 785 
Holbom Theatre, 785 
S. Jamt^s’s Theatre, 786 
Lyceum and Englisti Opera- 
house, 785 
Marionette, 786 
MarylcbQpe, 785 
Newington Butts, 785 
Nursery in Golding lane and 
Hatton Garden, 786 
Olympic Theatre : 

Astley, £lUston,and Ves- 
tris, 780 

Opera Houw, Italian : 

Her Majesty’s, 7 8b 
Royal Italian, 789 
Theatres, lx>n(Jon licensed, 
789 

Pantheon, 639 
Pavilion, 786 

Princess’, Charles Kean, 
786 

Queen’s (Prince of Wales X 
786 

Queen’s, Long Acre, 787 
Red Bull, CJerkenwcll, 787 
Royalty, 787 
Sadler's Wells, 787 * 

Salisbury Court, 787 
Sans Souci (two), 787 
Standard, 787 
Strand Theatre, 788 
“ The Theatre,” 788 
Victoria (Coburg), 788 
Whltefrlars, 788 
Titreahneedle-street ; 
Crown Tavern, 789 
Hall of Commerce, 789 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 789 
Moon, Alderman, 789 
Name, 789 
Sidney, Sir W., 789 
South Sea House, 738 
Tokens : 

British Museum, 700 
Charles II., reign, 700 
Elizabethan, 789 
London Traders* and Trades 
mens’ Token, 790 
Tokenhouse-vard, 700 
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Tottenh am-court-Road ; 

Adam and Kve, 790 
Capper's Farm. 

Mansion of William de- 
Totenhall. 790 I 
Old Court-house, 790 
'Wliitelield's Chapel, 700 
Tower Uiei,: 

Czar’s Head, and Peter the 
Great, 791 
Execution, place oft 
Kotable Persons executed, 
^ 791 

Felton, the assassin, 701 
Pos tern-row, 791 
Kaleiph, Eady, 79X 
ScafTohls for executions, 790 
Tower Libertits' perambu- 
lation, 791 
Tower Dock, 791 
Tower or IiOndon ; I 

Area within the Walls, 701 
Admission to view, 806 
Ante-room : 

Curiosities, ancient gems, 
&C., 803, 804 
Artnourios t * 

Hor-e Armoury, 802 • 

Queen Elizabeth's, 802 
Beauchamp or Oobham 
Tower, and its memorials, 
795, 790 
Bloody Tower : 

The two Princes, 798 
Broad Arrow Tower : 

Lady Jane Grey, 797 
Ciiapel of S. «Tohn, 799 
Cliapel of S. l*eter, 198 
Charles of Orleans i 

Oldest view of the Tower, 
800 

Ccynstable of the Tower : 
lAeutcnant, Deputy Lieu- 
tenant, and Tower 
Major, 800 

Coronation Plate, &o., 806 
* Coronation processions, 793 
Council-chamber, and Bau- 
quetlng-room, 799 
Courts of Justice held here, 

793 

Devereux Tower rebuilt, 
797 

Domestic apartments taken 
du\^n, 793, 794 
Flint, Bowyer and Brick 
Tower, 797 

Fortifications repaired, 794 
<jrand Storehouse for Arms, 

794 

Great Fire in 1548, 7 92 
Grey, Lady Jane, and Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, 792 
Henry YJII. and his wives, 
792 

Imprisonments, 800 
Keep, or White Tower, 792 
1 Jon Tower and Menagerie, 
784 


Tower op London — oon- 

Unued, 

Little Ease*' torture cham- 
ber, 798 

Looking up the Tower, 800 
Martin Tower: 

Anne Boleyn^s prison- 
lodging, 797 
Moat or Ditch, 794 
Ordnance Office and; Store- 
houses, 798 

Place of execution, Tower- 
green, 798 ' 

Portcullis, genuine, 798 
Prisoners* Fees, 800 
Queen Elizabeth's Armoury, 
799 

Raleigh's imprisonments : 
History of the World: 
stiil-house; execution of I 
Raleigh, 796, 797 I 

Receipts given for Prisoners, 
794 

Record ToWer, 797 
Regalia or CroMm Jewels : 
Baptismal Font, 806 
Jewel-house, New, 804 
Prince of Wales’s Crown, 
805 

Queen Consort's Crown, 
805 

Queen's State Crown, 804 
Queen's Diadem, 805 
Regalia, New, 804 
Salt-cellar, gold, 805 
Roman and Saxon fortresses, 
792 


Treasdrwand other Oo- 

VERNHENT OFFIC£8-~COfl- 
UnMd, ^ 

India Office, Colonial Office, 
and Navy Office, New, 807 
Treasury Offices : 

Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
assassinated, 807 
tennis-court, 807 
Treasury relics, 807 
Treasury throne, 807 
Wellesley, Sir Arthur, and 
Lord Nelson, 807 
Wliitehall front, 806 
York House, 806 
TrIN ITT^OUSB : 

Busts and Paintings, 808 
Gi'cat Fire of 1666, 808 
Human remains Toiind, 809 
Guild of Marin^ys, 808 
Lighthouf^es, Sea-marks, Pi- 
lots, &o., 808 

Master of Corporation, 808 
Museum, 805 

State Banquet, annual, 808 
Trinity Monday procession, 
808 

Tvburn and “ Tybcrn 
Trek,*’ 809 

Elms^the, and first execu- 
tion, 808 

Executions, Memorable, at 
Tybum, 810 

Queen Henrietta Mana, 809 
Sites of the gallows, 809 
Ty bourn and Westbmsrti^ 
808 • 


Salt Tower: 

Draper of Bristol, 797 
Saluting Battery and 
“Tower Guns," 795 
Scales, Lord, besieged, 792 
Sceptres, Swords, and Brace- 
lets, 805 

Sovereign swt heir additions, 
courts, and inifrison- 
ments, 792, 793 U 
State l^iiaon Room ; 

Lady Jane Grey, 796 
Tower Palatine, 792 
Towers; various, 794 
Traditional Origin, 791 
Traitors' Gate, 794 
View in 1563, 793 
Waterjpo Barracks, 798 
White Tower, and its his- 
tory, 799 

Yeoman Warders, 800 
Tower Royab: 

Queen's Wardrobe, 806 
Roman Remains, 806 ' 
Treasury and other Go- 
vernment Offices ; 
Admiralty, 2 
Cockpit, the, 807 
Downing-sA’eet : 

Notable residents, 807 
Foreign Offiv C, New, 807 
Horse Guf^s. 434 


Tyburn Ticket, 809 
Tyburn Turnpike, sketciml 
by Capon, 810 
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NIVERSITY OF LON- 
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Burlington Gardens and 
Somerset Qouso, 810 


y AUXHALL GARDENS: 
Arne, Dr„ musical com- 
poser, 812 

Artificial Ruins, 813 
Balloon Ascents, 614 
Battle of Waterloo Fete, 813 
Bisl), Gyp, ai^ Hughes, 818 
Ch^secakes and t^^Jj^MbutcT 

Church and School, 815 
Copped or Copt llaTl, 811 
Conspirators' Vault, 811 
Evelyn and Pepys, 811,812 
I'ielding, Sir John, 813 
Finally oli^edVu 
Fireworks, 8J4, 815 
Fulke de Bregutd and 
Faukeshall, 811 
Gold Ticket, 812 ^ . 

Goldsmith’s VaSxhall, 813 
Guy Fawkes* Tradition, 8 1 1 
Hogartfl's paintings, 812 
l.a Sale Fugikes, 811 
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YauxbaUi OjuKmrswwo- 

HofUmd, Sir Samuel, 811 
Hodie Gompoeed i)»r, 814 
New Spring Oardene laid 
Ottt, 8ii 

Orohestra, Qothle, 814 
Plan of the Gardens, 814 
JHdoito iU/)rescOt 812 * 
Bomen fori and pottery, 812 
Sale of Plotnrea by Hogarth 
and Hayiuan, 814 
SaquI on the Rope, 814 
Singers, early, 812 
Statues of Hai^el and 
Milton, by Roahillao, 812 
Tom Brown and Wycherley, 
812 

Tyers'd lease, 812 
View in ^751, 813 
Walpole and Fielding, 818 

1^ ALB ROOK: 

Bothaw, or Boat-haw, 
815 

Course of the stream, 815 
•* Old Barge,’* 815 
Roman remains, 815 
S. Stephen’s Church, 204 
W'apping : t 

•tf^mes and Day, 818 
Execution Dock, 815 
Gr^t Fires, 816 
JeOreys, Lord Chancellor, 
detected, 810 

^ Ka igio of Wapping, 816 
Kadclifle, Sir llugh Wil- 
loughby, 816 
Stag-hunt. 816 
Taverns, old, 816 
Watuing-street : 

British road and remains, 
816, 817 
Courae of, 817 
Etymons o(the name, 817 
IfOndou Stone, 533, 534 
Roman Grand Way, 816 
South-Eastern Railway Sta- 
tion, 818 

Sfukeley and Wren, 817 
Wat ling-street Thisilc, 816 
Wax- WORK Snows : 
Collectionf^ various, 819 
Mrs., 350 ^ 

.Tussaud Collection : 

Marlame Tussaud, sketch 
of, 819 

Chamber of Horrors, 820 
George IV. *8 Coronation 
RubeK 820 
Hall oiniviqgs, 819 
Modelling in wax, cos- 
tupi^ &c., 819 
Napoleon Relics, 820 
« Relics^ Miscellaneous, 820 
Royal and noble cele- 
brities, 819 
Westminster Abbey s 
Show in 1M4, 818 
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Wax-wobk Showa — conthuL 
Play of theDeadVolkMlS 
Ragged Regiment, 818 
Nollekena on, 819 
Walpole deacribea* 818 

WB 8 TM 1 N 8 TER » 

Abingdon -street, 818 
Almonry, 818 
Artillery -place, 821 
Barton and Oowley-streeta, 
822 

Broadway, Christchurch,! 56 
Canon-row : 

Notable residents; Lady 
Wheler and Charles 1., 
822 

Charles-streel : 

Ignatius Sanoho, 822 
Dean's-yard : 

Ashburnham Honse, 444 
Westminster scholars, 822 
Domesday Book, 82 1 
Duke-street : 

Jeffreys, Lord, his man- 
sion ; chapel ; notable 
residents, 822 
Edgar’s Charter, 820 
Elizabethan, 821 
Fitzstephen’s, 821 
Fludyer-street ; 

Axe-yard andPepys, 823 
Gardener’s-lane : 

Hollar, the engraver, 828 
Geological note, 821 
Great George-street : 
Storey's Gate ; Reform 
Club ; Sir Matthew 
Wood, 823 
Heraldic Signs, 821 
Horseierry^433 
James-street, 479, 829 
King-street : 

Cromwell’s house; nota- 
ble residents; Spenser 
died, 82a. 824 
M^ichester-buiUUngs, 822 
Mrlbank-street : 

Peterborough House, 824 
Penitentiary, 697 
Origin of name, 820 
PaLice-yard, Old' and New : 
Clock-tower Conduit ; 
Executions, I'illory, 
Stocks, and Whippings ; 
Stnrchambcr^uildings ; 
‘ Chaucer and Ben Jen- 
son ; Gunpowder- plot; 
Raleigh’s execution ; 
White Rose Tavern,824 
Palmer’s Village: 

5Iaypole, 825 
Fark-ttireet : 

Town ley Collection ; Cock- 
pit, 825 
Petty France : 

5111 ton ’s Hbusc, 825 
Prince’s-street ; 

Broken Cross ; Stationery 
Offlce^S25 


Wbstmiwstek— confitwioA 
Queen-square, 751 
Rochesll^-row, 825 
S. Anne’s-lane, 818 
8. Sfargarct’s Church, 821 
8aimtuary,^ Broad and 
Little: 

Cliurolies ; National So- 
ciety’s Schools ; Seekers 
of Sanctuary; West- 
minsterHospital ; Wesl- 
miustera (Old) Memo* 
rial, 825, 826 ^ 

Thorney island, 826, 621 
Tothlll Fields : 

Origin of Name ; W'agers 
of Battle ; “ Seven 

Chimlcys 8. Ed- 
ward's Fair ; Boar-gar- 
den; Bridewell; Duels; 
Scotch Prisoners, 826 
Tothill-street : 

Amory, Betterton, and 
Southerne; Cock public- 
house *, Orchard-street, 
826 ^ 

Tiifton-street, 826 
• Victoria-strtet : 

(k>mmenced 1845, 826 
Churches, 826, 827 
Viiie-Htreet : 

Vlneyarrl and Bowling- 
green; Colonel Blood, 
827 

Westminster Abbey : 

Dean and Chapter, 827 
Wood-street ; 

Carter, the antiquary ; 
North-street; Klliston, 
comedian, 8*27 
Woolstaple 

Long Staple atid S. 
Stephen's Ilospftal,S2 1, 
822 '' 

Westminster Hael : 

Bill of Fare, (ieorge IV.’s 
coronation, 831 • 

Colours and Standards, 823 
Coronation Feasts : 

Edward 1., Ricliard II., 
George IV., 830, 831 
Cromwell inaugurated ; 

head set up, 830 
Fsre in 1630, 829 
Floods of the Thames, 828 
Galilee, 828 

Great Fire of 1834, 829 
Great and Little Halls, 
831 

Hell, Purgatory, Paradise, 
and Heaven, 830 
Interior dimensions, 827 
Kings held their courts, 828 
King's Championship, 830 
Norman remains, 827 
Oak, British, Roof, 828 
Piirliaments assembled, 829 
Richard 11. heightened, 
627 


INDEX. 
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IfBmiiNSTER Hall— ccwfef. 
lilotern of Evil May-day, 830 
Uoof carvioj^s, 81|^ 

Hoof and LaTiteriiSfi27 
Ilufus'B Uali, 827 1 

Bhopa iu the Hall, 

A Af.orifii>n*a PAmti 


Statues, 062, 828 
Trlala, Memorable, 829 
William of Wykeham, 827 
W HITECH A pel: 

Claude Duval and Defoe; 
^nns and ^allcHed yards ; 

». Mary *s Church ; Mears’s 
Bell-foundry ; TrUon i 
Token?, 831, 882 
White KUiAiis: 

Carmelite Coifvent; Chap- 
ter-house and Church ; 
Hanging - sword - alley ; 
Lombard-street ; San- 
quhar, Lord; Selden in 
Friary-house ; Theatre 
832 

Whitehall ; 

Banquetintj-house rebuut 
831 

Bowling-alley, Cockpit, aiw 
Tennis-court, 833 
Oanaletti’s view, 835 
Chapel Royal, 835 
Charles L, pictures, 834 
Charles 1 1. , additions by, 835 
Cromwell at Wldtchall, H35 
fcdwardYl/8i'arUauieut,833 


Whitehall-— ooftfintfed. 
Elizabeth's recreations, 834 
Exchequer : 

Trial of the Pyx, 836, 837 
Execution of Charles I., 834 
Extent, 883, 837 
Gardens and Dials : 

Gunter and Hall's, 836 
Great Fire, 835 
Gunpowder Plot, 884 
Henry VlII- and Anne 

Boleyn married, 833 
Holbein's Gate, 838 
James II., Statue of, 886 
James II. at Whitehall, 835 
Jones, Inigo, Palace de- 
signed by, 834 
Jones, Inigo, and Stone, | 
sculptor, 837 

Mary, Queen, coronatlon,834 
Museum, Whitehall-yard: 

Portland vase, 836 
Orchard of Whitehall, 834 
Palace, Confessor’s, rebuilt, I 
8.33 « 

palace-row. 

Kotable residents, 881 
pictures, 833 
Privy Garden, 836 
Remains of ancient White- 
hall, 836 

Richmond and Pembroke 
House, 835 
Scot land-yard : 

Metropolitan Police, 831 


WhITEHAJOi— , 

Vertue's plan, 835 ^ 

United Service InstHatlOii 
Museum, 886 
Whitehall Gardens, 881 
Whitehall, name, 838 
Wolsey's Statue, 888 
Wyat’s rebels, 834 
WiNl)OW8, Painted akd 
Stained: St. Paul's; Guild- 
hall; Oxford-street, 887 


YORK HOUSE, last ot; 888 
A YorK*plaoe, 888 

, 700I.0&lCAti SOCIETrS 
OAUDESS: 

Admission of Mcmbers,R89 
Animals, mot% remark- 
able, 838 • 

Founders, 888 
Menagerie in RegenPs 
Park, 838 

Museum opened, 838 
Society Instituted, 887 
Visitors, 839 
Zoological Club, 889 
Zoological Gardens, Surrey : 
Cross' Menagerie, 889 
Ga&ens laid out, 839 
Pictures and Models, 
Fireworks, 889 
Surrey Music llalK 838 
6t. Thomas’s lAspiial, 
temporary, S39 
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